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Need  for  Water  Grows 
— Lefs  Look  Ahead! 

By  CHARLES  C.  BUTLER 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


nOU  folks  in  New  York  State  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  involved  in 
the  various  problems  relating  to 
water.  This  is  very  evident  by  the 
studies  which  have  been  made  and 
legislative  proposals  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  your  State  Legislature.  However,  I 
frankly  feel  that  New  York  is  moving  far  too 
slowly  in  solving  many  of  its  water  problems. 
Perhaps  you  are  moving  as  fast  as  politically 
and  practically  possible,  but  I  am  fearful  that 
the  problem  is  far  outdistancing  your  progress. 

In  considering  water  policies  we  cannot  sep¬ 
arate  the  various  uses  of  water.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  consider  water  policies  for 
agriculture  alone — we  must  develop  policies 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  water  users; 
otherwise,  complications  arise  and  no  real 
progress  can  be  made. 

How  do  we  tackle  the  problem  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State’s  water  resources?  First  we 
have  to  look  at  the  resources  with  which  we 
have  to  work.  I  would  describe  the  situation 
in  New  York  something  like  this:  You  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  annual  precipitation; 
however,  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  growing  season  which  create 
numerous  drougHt  periods  of  varying  lengths. 
These  periods  are  especially  critical  in  some 
areas  of  the  State  under  certain  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  certain  crops.  You  have  few  wa¬ 
ter  storage  and  conveyance  facilities.  You 
have  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  addi¬ 
tional  water  and  outdated  water  laws — water 
laws  that  are  older  than  the  State  of  New 
York  itself. 

When  I  refer  to  outdated  water  laws,  I  am 
talking  about  the  riparian  doctrine  as  de¬ 
veloped  and  administered  almost  entirely  by 
the  courts.  As  you  well  know,  this  system  of 
water  law  was  adequate  only  as  long  as  total 
water  supplies  exceeded  demands. 

This  happy  water  supply  situation  is  rap¬ 
idly  coming  to  an  end  and  very  serious  doubts 
are  raised  as  to  whether  the  riparian  system 
(right  because  of  ownership  of  land  bordering 
a  stream)  can  ever  prove  satisfactory  as  the 
legal  means  of  allocating  water  during  periods 
of  shortage.  In  my  way  of  thinking  the  rip¬ 
arian  system  of  water  law  is  now  as  outdated 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  horse  and 
buggy  on  a  modern  freeway.  But  before  any¬ 
one  jumps  to  conclusions,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  also  believe  the  prior  appropriation 
system  of  water  law,  (right  because  of  using 
water  before  others  did),  as  presently  used  in 
the  Western  states,  is  not  adaptable  to  East¬ 
ern  conditions.  It  might  be  physically  and 
possibly  legally  adaptable,  but  certainly  it  is 


not  politically  adaptable  to  this  and  other 
humid  states. 

As  I  view  the  water  right  problem  in  the 
Eastern  states,  the  issue  is  not  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  systems  of  water  right 
law,  which  is  presently  being  attempted  by 
some  Eastern  legislators,  but  to  develop  a 
practical  procedure  somewhere  between  the 
advantages  of  one  system  and  the  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  the  other. 

I  look  at  basic  state  water  right  law  as  the 
foundation  for  all  conservation,  development 
and  use  of  water  resources  within  the  state. 
To  start  extensive  developments  of  water  re¬ 
sources  prior  to  having  sound  state  water 
laws  on  the  state  statutes,  is  just  like  starting 
to  construct  a  building  without  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation.  When  this  procedure  is  followed  there 
is  only  one  thing  in  prospect  and  that  is  dis¬ 
aster — a  crumbling  of  the  structure  which  you 
have  created. 

I  would  like  to  outline  broadly  some  of  the 
principles  which  basic  state  water  right  laws 
should  include  in  NewxYork  and  other  East¬ 
ern  states.  (See  Box  on  this  page.) 

No  law  can  create  more  water,  but,  as  you 
folks  in  New  York  who  have  been  working  on 
various  water  development  plans  have  so  ably 
demonstrated,  when  there  are  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  water  and  shortages  of  water  be¬ 
come  acute,  people  will  draw  upon  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  plan  for,  the  conservation,  stor¬ 
age  and  distribution  of  needed  water  supplies. 

You  folks  have  moved  in  this  direction  with 
the  passage  of  the  Country  Small  Watershed 
Protection  Districts  Act,  with  proposals  to 
amend  the  conservation  law  in  relation  to  the 
acquisition  of  water  supplies  for  supplemen¬ 
tal  irrigation  of  agricultural  lands,  with  the 
proposals  to  amend  the  county  law  in  relation 
to  the  creation  of  county  irrigation  districts 
and  to  amend  the  conservation  law  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  regional  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  boards  which  was  introduced  in 
the  1958  Legislature  for  study  purposes. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  the  result  of  ac¬ 
tual  needs  in  your  state.  I  can  appreciate  the 
merits  of  all  of  them  and  certainly  appreciate 
the  many  long  hours  of  study  that  have  gone 
into  these  proposals  on  the  part  of  your 
public-spirited  citizens.  However,  I  must  say 
that,  to  date,  you  have  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  taken  action,  on  the  basic  foundation  for 
such  developments.  You  have  not  provided  a 
means  whereby  an  individual  water  user  may 
acquire  a  legal  right  to  use  the  water  he  needs 
— a  right  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


Suggested  Principles 
For  Basic  State 
Water  Right  Laws 

Declare  the  policy  of  the  state  to  be 
■  that  water  is  a  natural  resource 
which  should  be  put  to  the  most 
beneficial  use. 

2  Create  an  administrative  agency 
■  (having  no  other  duties)  to  regulate 
water  use,  plan  conservation  devel¬ 
opments,  allocate  supply  and  restrict 
use  in  times  of  serious  shortages. 

3  Take  into  account  all  forms  of  wa- 
■  ter  use,  with  domestic  use,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  municipal  use,  being  exempt 
from  regulations.  All  other  uses 
should  be  taken  into  account — such 
as  agricultural,  industrial,  recrea¬ 
tional  including  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  other  uses. 

Protect  the  water  rights  W'hich  are 
a  vested  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
new  law.  (This  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.) 

Outline  the  powers  of  the  adminis- 
■  trative  agency  broddly  enough  to 
permit  adaptation  to  future  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  without  the  necessity 
of  amending  the  Act — except  for 
major  considerations. 

Allocate  the  w'ater  supplies  by  the 
a  issuance  of  permits — permits  which 
are  property  rights  for  a  certain 
length  of  time — not  in  perpetuity — 
possibly  up  to  50  years  depending 
upon  the  use  and  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  length  of  the  permit  should 
be  long  enough  to  enable  the  holder 
to  amortize  his  investment.  (Under 
these  .conditions  if  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  use  for  water  develops,  reallo¬ 
cation  of  the  available  supply  can  be 
made.) 

7  Permit  interstate  compacts  on  in- 
a  terstate  streams. 

8  Be  written  with  the  objective  of  re- 
a  taining  the  flexibility  desired  by  the 
supporters  of  the  riparian  doctrine 
and  the  reasonable  certainty  de¬ 
manded  by  the  proponents  of  the 
prior  appropriation  doctrine. 

9  Be  written  in  a  manner  which  will 
a  make  the  procedures  relatively , 
simple,  but  guarantee  adequate  no¬ 
tice  and  an  opportunity  for  those 
affected  to  be  heard. 

Provide  that  action  or  nonaction  on 
a  the  part  of  the  administrative 
agency  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
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When  Spring  Is  Bustin'  Out  All  Over. . . 


’Vbu’ll  Beat 


JOHN 


the  Rush  with  a 

DEERE  4!>3i)  CRAWLER 


This  streamlined  money-maker,  shown  with  a 
555H  four-bottom  plow,  provides  all  the  great 
features  and  built-in  quality  that  have  made  the 
John  Deere  Crawler  famous  as  America's  favorite 
3-4  plow  track-type  tractor. 


and  woods  work.  With  an  individual 
clutch-brake  steering  unit  for  each  track, 
it  turns  almost  within  its  own  length. 


When  snow  and  frost  are  gone,  but 
fields  are  too  wet  for  wheel  tractors, 
a  new  John  Deere  “430”  Crawler  will 
give  you  many  days’  head  start — plowing, 
seedbed  preparation,  and  seeding.  It 
works  in  close  to  water  holes,  right 
through  low  spots  .  .  .  hustles  along  with 
a  4-bottom  plow  or  10-foot  offset  disk 
harrow  .  .  .  “floats”  over  mud  and  loose 
soil  without  packing  the  ground. 


Handy,  Easy-Working  Controls 

Controls  are  easy  to  reach,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  An  optional  heavy-duty  clutch-type 
direction  reverser  permits  use  of  each  for¬ 
ward  speed  for  reverse  travel  without 
shifting  transmission  gears.  The  easy- 
shifting  transmission  provides  useful 
speeds  for  every  practical  need.  Single 
or  dual  hydraulic  controls  are  available. 
The  new  Full-View  Instrument  Panel 
groups  all  dials  for  at-a-glance  reading. 

And  It's  Triple  Thrifty! 

Best  of  all,  this  Crawler,  with  exclusive, 
economical  2-cylinder  engine,  gives  you 
true  John  Deere  quality  and  dependabil¬ 
ity  with  three-way  thrift:  low  first  cost, 
low  upkeep  costs,  low  fuel  costs.  Ask 
your  John  Deere  dealer  to  demonstrate 
either  the  4-roller  or  5-roller  model,  with 
all  the'  modern  features  and  big  work 
capacity  that  make  this  “430”  Crawler 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  field. 


Money-Maker  in  June  or  January 

For  logging  or  other  rough,  tough  work,  on  snow,  ice,  slippery  sod, 
hard-packed  ground,  steep  hillsides— the  year  around  .  .  .  the  "430" 
Crawler  works  where  wheel  tractors  "fear  to  tread."  Outstanding 
for  woods  work,  it  is  pictured  with  a  dozer  and  log  skid. 


Money-Maker  on  Many  Jobs 

Here’s  widely  useful  “go  anywhere,  any¬ 
time”  power  that  opens  up  new  sources 
of  income,  new  ways  to  make  your  farm 
more  profitable.  It  handles  drawn,  in¬ 
tegral,  PTO,  belt-driven,  and  3-point 
equipment  for  dozens  of  jobs:  heavy  till¬ 
age,  seeding,  panbreaking,  terracing  .  .  . 
silo-digging,  dam-building,  gully-filling 
.  .  .  bulldozing,  grading,  loading  .  .  . 
logging,  land-clearing,  road  maintenance. 


Sure-Footed,  Easy  to  Handle 

Compact,  low-built  (52  inches  at  the 
hood),  it  handles  well  on  hillsides,  slides 
under  low  branches,  excels  at  orchard 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept,  x-34 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  John  Deere  430 
Crawler. 


Name. 


□  Student 


R.  R. 


.Box. 


“WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


T6u'». 

State_ 


L 
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OMl'ETITIOX  IS  GOOD 

R.  EASTMAN’S  recent  article  in 
American  Agriculturist,  “A  Day 
ith  An  ABC  Technician,”  was  truly 
^interesting  and  informative.  The  article 
aid,  ‘‘Name,  if  you  can,  another  or¬ 
ganization  or  project  that  has  made  as 
^reat  progress.”  I  would  like  to  tell 
y'ou  of  a’nother  artificial  breeding  or¬ 
ganization  that  I  happen  to  work  for 
A'hich  is  also  writing  k  very  enviable 
•ecord.  I  refer  to  the  American  Breed- 
ms  Service. 

We  differ  fi’om  NY  ABC  in  several 
ivays.  First,  we  are  a  privately  owned 
ousiness,  which  enables  various  quali- 
led  individuals  throughout  the  country 
:o  establish  their  own  private  practices. 
Ve  also  differ  somewhat  in  our  policy  of 
[laving  only  outstanding  Proved  Bulls 
ivailable  for  service  to  the  dairymen. 

We  are  also  unique  in  being  the  larg¬ 
est  organization  using  frozen  semen  ex¬ 
clusively.  Here  in  the  Northeast  we 
lave  been  using  frozen  semen  exclusive¬ 
ly  since  March,  1957.  We  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  bulls  in 
use  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
only  96  bulls  of  ten  different  breeds,  in- 
tig  beef.  This  year  we  will  av¬ 
erage  well  over  10,000  first  services 
per  bull. 

I  worked  as  Manager  of  an  artificial 
breeding  coop«^’ative  for  five  years.  I 
have  also  worked  as  Extension  Dairy¬ 
man  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  need  for 
private  enterprise  working  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  breeding  cooperatives.  Com¬ 
petition  benefits  everyone  by  stimu¬ 
lating  greater  progress  and  by  giving 
the  farmer  a  choice.  —  Frederick  A. 
Buschner,  American  Breeders  Service, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ABOUT  JOSEUII  IIAItlllS 

WE  ALL  very  much  enjoyed  the 
article  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 
in  the  November  15  Amp:rican  Agricul¬ 
turist,  especially  the  comments  about 
my  grandfather,  Joseph  Harris.  I  do 
wish  that  I  had  inherited  his  gift  for 
writing,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  settle 
for  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s. 


Some  years  ago,  my  uncle  turned  up 
the  original  correspondence  between 
my  grandfather  and  Cornell  about  the 
position  as  head  of  the  new  Department 

I  of  Agiiculture.  It  seems  that  grand¬ 
father  was  offered  the  job,  but  did  not 
seem  to  understand  that  he  would  have 
to  live  in  Ithaca.  When  he  found  out 
that  they  intended  him  to  actually 
move  there  and  teach  on  a  full-time 
basis,  he  declined  the  offer,  not,  I  am 
i  sure,  because  he  was  making  such  a 
success  of  farming  here,  but  because 
he  did  not  like  the  climate  in  Ithaca, 
which  he  termed  “miasmic.” 

The  “Willie”  mentioned  in  “Walks 
and  Talks”  was  Willie  Kewley,  father 
of  Mrs.  Gardener  who  still  works  for 
us,  and  grandfather  of  Charlie  Garden¬ 
er  who  is  assistant  farm  boss.  Willie 
Kewley  was  farm  boss  when  I  was 
brought  up  here  and  was  a  wonderful 
man. — Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  — 

PEIKMISSlOA  liUAATEB! 

WE  HAVE  read  with  interest  an 
article  by  Mr.  William  Hagan  “A 
Peek  Inside  Russia”  in  thp  December  6 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

We  would  like  to  have  your  authori¬ 
zation,  or  the  author’s  to  adapt  said 
article  in  French  and  publish  it  in  "one 
of  the  next  issues  of  our  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  “La  Ferme,”  which  has  180,000 
subscribers  in  French  Canada. 

— P.  Dermine.  “La  Ferme.” 
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"FIRESTONES  ARE  ALL  WE'VE 
60T...ALIWE'ILGET!" 


says  Walter  Kupchunos,  Kupchunos  Bros.,  Inc.,  Wappini,  Connecticut. 


"We’ve  used  Firestone  tires  for  20  years— wouldn’t  have  any  other  kind.  Even  though  we 
load  heavy  in  tobacco  and  potato  farming,  Firestones  give  us  extra  months  of  service.  And 
Firestone  tread  bars  last  longer  over  the  road.  They’re  an  all-around  fine  tire,  and  Leon  Schweir, 
our  dealer  in  South  Windsor,  makes  sure  we  get  what  we  want!” 


Tests  prove  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  are  built  to 
specifications  which  give  you  longer  service  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road.  Firestone’s  stronger  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  body  resists  impact  damage. 
The  tread  is  specially  compounded  with  exclusive 
Firestone  Rubber-X  to  give  longer  wear  in  the 
worst  soil  conditions.  The  flat  tread  contour  with 
curved  and  tapered  traction  bars  gives  sure¬ 
footed  traction  in  all  types  of  soil.  The  special 
Firestone  Rubber-X  sidewall  compound  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  tread,  and  it  resists  aging,  cracking 
and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  S/F  cord  give 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost.  And  see  the 
great  new  Firestone  All  Traction  Champion*  . . . 
proved  to  be  today’s  best  tractor  tire  buy. 

You  can  save  costly  downtime  delays  with 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service.  Just 


call  and  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  loan 
you  new  tires  while  your  old  tires  are  retreaded 
or  repaired. 

CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  cleaning 
better  steering  •  longer  wear 

+FIRESTONE  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  19ol 


MORE  FAR3I1XO  I  APITAI. 

J  T  HAS  been  said  that  an  investment  of  $20,000 

is  necessary  to  keep  one  man  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry,  but  that  the  investment  needed  to  keep 
one  farmer  profitably  employed  is  nearer 
$60,000. 

This  rapid  increase  in  capital  needs  raises  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult — 
almost  impossible  —  for  a  young  man  to  start 
farming  from  scratch  and  hope  to  save  that  kind 
of  capital. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  solution  of  the 
dilemma  is  to  interest  outside  capital  in  farm  in¬ 
vestments,  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  semi-permanent  debt,  that  the  interest 
will  become  an  operating  expense,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  being  made  to  repay  the  capital. 

It  may  come  to  this,  but  the  question  then 
arises  as  to  who  or  what  agency  is  to  supply  this 
permanent  type  of  capital?  One  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  farrn  capital  which  is  receiving  some  un¬ 
favorable  comment  is  that  provided  by  some 
agency  which  either  sells  supplies  to  farmers  or 
markets  farm  products,  in  other  words,  what  we 
have  come  to  call  “vertical  integration.”  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  need  for 
additional  capital  has  caused  many  farmers  to 
become  interested  in  some  type  of  contract 
farming,  rather  than  the  supposed  benefits  of 
smaller  risk  and  less  responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment. 

It  has  eveu  been  suggested'  that  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  and  other  farm  organizations  might  be 
called  upon  to  supply  capital  to  members  and 
patrons.  To  date  farmers  have  supplied  the 
capital  to  operate  their  cooperatives,'  but  it  may 
be  that  in  years  to  come  cooperatives  will  be  able 
to  tap  some  source  of  outside  capital  and  to  act 
as  a  middleman,  to  supply  much-needed  capital 
for  farm  operations. 

More  and  more  commercial  banks  are  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  supplying  farm  credit,  and  some 
are  doing  a  good  job.  The  Farm  Credit  System, 
of  course,  has  filled  a  rdal  need.  But  in  spite  of 
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all  the  good  work  done,  the  growing  need  for 
larger  and  larger  capital  investments  on  farms  is 
worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  farmers  and  farm 
organizations. 

MORE  .SHOULDERS  AEEDED 

HEAR  that  a  few  western  New  York  growers 
of  canning  crops  feel  that  the  Canning  Crops 
Cooperative  has  not  been  effective  because  it  has 
not  always  succeeded  in  getting  higher  prices 
for  growers. 

This  raises  an  important  question,  namely, 
what  should  members  expect  of  a  bargaining 
co-op?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  the  best  possible  price  considering  the 
supply  and  demand  situation.  In  this  case,  there 
is  danger  of  demanding  a  price  which  will  force 
the  canning  industry  into  other  areas  where  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  lower.  A  better  program  would 
seem  to  be  diligently  to  seek  ways  of  reducing 
production  costs  to  a  level  competitive  with  such 
areas. 

The  best  business  deal  is  one  that  benefits 
both  parties.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  growers 
are  interested  in  a  canning  and  freezing  industry 
which  is  profitable,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
those  engaged  in  canning  and  freezing  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  interested  in  growers  who 
make  a  profit  from  crop  production. 

Getting  back  to  co-ops,  it  is  becoming  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  producers  of  all  farm  com¬ 
modities  increase  their  bargaining  power  in  order 
that  they  may  get  prices  justified  by  conditions. 
The  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive  has  in  many  cases  secured  better  prices  for 
growers  than  they  otherwise  would  have  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Co-op  has  done  a  good  job;  a  better 
one  could  be  done  if  a  larger  percentage  of  grow¬ 
ers  belonged  to  it. 

UOAGRATULATIOAS  TO  DOA! 

ON  WICKHAM  of  Hector,  N.  Y.  has  been 
appointed  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  We  extend  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  him  and  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
for  choosing  him. 

Don  is  a  successful  farmer,  a  believer  in  strong 
farm  organizations,  and  he  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  problems  in  the  Empire 
State. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
touches  the  lives  of  farmers  in  many  ways.  In 
recent  years,  good  farmers  have  been  selected 
for  the  post,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  prece¬ 
dent  is  being  followed. 

To  you,  Don,  we  pledge  our  help  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  tasks  you  are  assuming. 

^lEAl^IRLE  RIlvL 

CENATOR  HENRY  WISE  of  Watertown  and 

Assemblyman  Edwyn  Mason  of  Delaware 
County  are  introducing  important  bills  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  They  would  pro¬ 
vide  protection  both  to  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  of  perishable  farm  products. 

Specifically,  the  bills  would  amend  the  Civil 
Practices  Act  so  that  courts  and  judges  could, 
without  the  delay  of  public  hearings,  issue  in¬ 
junctions  when  strikes,  boycotts  or  picketing  re¬ 
sulting  from  labor  disputes  interfered  with  the 


movement  of  perishable  farm  products.  Simila 
bills  were  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  anc 
vetoed  by  Governor  Harriman. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became  eviden 
two  years  ago  when  Long  Island  potato  grower 
suffered  serious  loss  as  the  result  of  picketing  o 
potato  grading  houses,  and  again  in  1957  whei 
farmers  were  threatened  with^serious  losses  as  ; 
result  of  two  milk  strikes. 

O l*l>0 R TU A I T  V - A  OT  TR  AGED  V 


^^NE  result  of  rapid  change  is  the  necessity  ol 
un-learning  much  that  we  once  considerecy 
“gospel  truth.”  For  example,  when  I  was  in  col¬ 
lege  I  was  taught  that  1,000  laying  hens  were 
full-time  job  for  one  man.  Now,  with  moderr 
poultry  houses  and  the  application  of  power  tc 
eliminate  lifting,  a  man  can  take  care  of  5,00( 
hens  without  even  raising  a  good  sweat.  Anc 
there  is  talk  of  a  one-man,  ten  thousand  her 
business. 

Change  requires  dropping  the  old,  adopting 
the  new.  For  example,  we.  have  the  trend  towarc 
fewer  and  bigger  farms,  a  trend  which  we  may 
not  like,  but  which  won’t  disappear  because  we 
ignore'it  to  argue  against  it.  To  me  the  new  les 
son  this  teaches  is  that  the  path  to  satisfactory 
income  on  a  family-sized  farm  lies  in  splitting  up 
the  total  market  for  farm  products  among  few 
er  producers. 


To  the  man  who  plans  to  stay  in  farming,  the 
trend  to  fewer  farms,  so  long  as  farmers  are 
free  to  stay  or  change,  presents  no  tragedy.  It’s 
an  opportunity!  This  is  the  American  way,  the 
path  that  has  led  to  the  world’s  best  standard  of 
living. 

Of  course,  with  changes  coming  so  rapidly  it 
is  difficult  to  adjust  quickly  enough.  But  there’s 
never  a  change  that  cannot  be  met.  It  is  still 
possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  living  from  full¬ 
time  farming  by  meeting  change  as  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity,  and  adjusting  operations  to 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 


•^THREE  MOVE”  UHEI  KER 
PLAYERS 


M  Y  grandfather  loved  to  play  checkers.  I 
think  I  would  have  enjoyed  the  game  more 
if,  just  once  in  a  while,  I  could  have  come  out 
the  winner  with  him.  I  never  did! 

He  loved  to  tell  me  that  the  difference  between 
a  really  good  checker  player  and  just  an  average 
one  was  that  the  good  player  looked  three  moves 
ahead,  while  the  average  one  could  see  only  two. 

Confronted  with  today’s  problems,  som.e  men 
in  all  professions  look  one  or  two  moves  ahead, 
just  occasio'nally  there  are  those  who  look  three 
— and  perhaps  very  occasionally  there  is  one  who 
looks  four  moves  ahead. 

Admitting  readily  that  many  others  meet  the 
specifications  of  “three  move  men,”  two  ex¬ 
amples  come  to  mind:  Nationally,  I  would  point 
to  Charles  Shuman,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Locally,  here  in  the 
Northeast,  I  think  of  Dean  Bill  Myers  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  own  small  way,  I  hope  to  emulate 
these  men  enough  so  that  in  considering  farm 
problems  I  never  look  less  than  two  moves 
ahead,  on  most  occasions  I  hope  to  look  three — 
and  possibly,  once  in  a  great  while,  I  might  even 
reach  four! 


“There  are  four  things  a  child  needs,”  my 
father  used  to  say.  “He  needs  an  abundance  of 
love,  plenty  of  good  nourishing  food,  lots  of  soap 
and  water — and,  after  that,,  some  good  healthy 
neglect.” — Ivy  Baker  Priest,  U.  S.  Treasurer 
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fILK:  The  uniform  price  in  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed  for  November 
is  54.99.  In  October  this  year  the  price  was  $4.86;  in  November  ’57 
he  price  was  $5.16. 

According  to  Administrator  Blanford,  total  milk  production  and  fluid  milk 
onsumption  in  November  were  higher  than  in  the  milk  shed  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
luction  was  up  .57%,  consumption  up  .67%. 

Boston  estimated  blended  price  for  December  is  $5.00. 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  ’58,  total  U.  S.  milk  production  was  116.7  bil¬ 
ion  pounds,  compared  to  117.0  billion  during  the  same  months  of  ’57.  On  De¬ 
ember  1,  milk  production  per  cow  was  8%  above  same  date  a  year  ago. 

In  November,  government  purchases  of  dairy  products  to  support  prices  were 
lonsiderably  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Butter  purchased  was  683,000  pounds  com- 
)ared  to  almost  6.9  million  pounds  in  November  ’57 ;  non-fat  dry  milk  purchases 
vere  8.4  million  pounds  compared  to  33  million  pounds  last  November.  No 
:heddar  cheese  was  bought,  compared  to  12.5  million  pounds  a  year  ago. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  recommending  a  Federal  milk  market- 
ng  Order  for  Connecticut  rather  than  inclusion  of  the  area  in  Order  27.  Amend- 
nents  to  the  New  York -New  Jersey  Order  are  also  recommended  in  order  to 
coordinate  the  two  programs.  At  some  later  date  Connecticut  producers  will 
7ote  on  the  Order,  and  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favor  is  necessary. 

rOULTKY;  In  December,  the  number  of  LAYERS  on  U.  S.  farms  was 
up  less  than  1%  from  year  ago,  but  egg  production  was  7% 
igher.  Estimated  egg  production  during  the  first  six  months  of  ’59  up  3%  above 
ame  period  of  ’58. 

A  recent  Poultry  Industry  Survey  Committee  estimates  that  EGG  prices 
January  through  June  will  average  6^  below  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
July  through  September  will  average  20  below.  Feed  prices  are  likely  to  be 
ome  lower. 

The  same  committee  estimates  that  U.  S.  farm  price  for  BROILERS  January 
hrough  March  will  average  40  to  50  below  same  months  last  year;  April 
hrough  June  30  below  a  year  ago. 

5  On  TURKEYS,  the  estimate  is  for  a  record  crop  in  ’59.  Because  of  population 
increase  about  3%  more  turkeys  could  be  marketed  at  about  ’58  prices,  but  an 
.increase  of  5%  to  8%  is  indicated,  which  might  reduce  ’59  prices  one  or  two 
ents  a  pound. 

On  January  1  the  Federal  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  becomes  fully 
effective.  Poultry  processors  who  ship  across  state  lines  must  have  plants  offi- 
ially  approved.  You  can  get  latest  regulations  on  administration  by  writing 
^o  Poultry  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ROP  REPORT:  New  York  Crop  Reporting  Service  says  stock  of 

DANISH  CABBAGE,  estimated  at  1,217,000  cwt.  on 


)ecember  1,  is  57%  above  last  year’s  small  stocks,  and  nearly  one-third  above 
iverage.  Most  of  the  cabbage  is  stored  in  western  New  York. 

Larger  acreages,  mostly  in  Florida  and  Texas,  gives  11%  more  acreage  of 
HNTER  CABBAGE  for  harvesting  than  a  year  ago.  The  estimated  acreage 
EARLY  SPRING  CABBAGE  is  slightly  above  last  year,  and  12%  below 
iverage. 

WINTER  POTATO  production  is  forecast  as  16%  below  ’58,  2%  above  ’49-’57 
iverage.  In  California,  acreage  for  harvest  is  32%  below  ’58,  and  in  Florida  6% 
)elow. 

Florida  and  Texas  growers  of  EARLY  SPRING  POTATOES  reported  inten¬ 
tions  to  plant  19%  fewer  acres  than  last  year. 


The  winter  sun  has  feeble 
rays  that  don’t  warm  much 
these  chilly  days;  each  morning  it 
appears'  so  late  that  hungry  live¬ 
stock  cannot  wait,  so  I  must  chore 
while  it’s  still  dark  and  that  job 
surely  is  no  lark.  It  don’t  take  long 
out  in  the  cold  for  me  to  get  to 
feeling  old;  five  minutes  in  an  icy 
breeze  and  I  begin  to  cough  and 
sneeze;  my  nose  is  red,  my  lips 
turn  blue  and  pretty  soon  I’ve  got 
the  flu.  That’s  when  Mirandy 
starts  to  tell  her  theories  'bout 
staying  well,  and  I  must  listen  to 
her  rave  though  peace  and  quiet’s 
all  I  crave. 

She  says  I  ought  to  take  the 
pills  with  which  she  stops  most 
winter  ills  and  use  the  proper  med¬ 
icines  to  boost  my  store  of  vita¬ 
mins.  A  weekly  dose  of  castor  oil, 
she  claims,  would  be  a  cinch  to  foil 
the  germs;  and  also,  if  I’m  wise, 
I’d  keep  in  shape  with  exercise. 
That  last  suggestion  I  will  fight;  the  pills  and  oil  may  be  all  right  but  why 
give  microbes  what  they  seek  by  making  all  your  muscles  weak  ?  Her  no¬ 
tion  is  plain  foolishness,  I  need  a  lot  more  rest,  not  less;  already  what  is 
wrong  with  me  is  too  much  heavy  work,  by  gee. 


] 


smiEll  standard 
utility  tractars^  taal 


Operator  in  the  clear.  The  New  Idea  500  Series  Loader  keeps 
all  moving  parts  safely  away  from  the  operator.  Nothing  to  block 
your  view.  Nothing  in  the  way  when  you  get  on  and  off  your  tractor. 


“Mew  Idea 

500  Series  Loader 


Mounts  Faster . . .  Easier  to  Use  •  •  • 
Lasts  Longer 


Now  .  .  .  for  row  crop  or  adj'ust- 
able  front  axle  and  utility  type  trac¬ 
tors  , . .  the  advanced  new  New  Idea 
loader  with  low-profile  design  and 
short  front  wheel  overhang.  Easier 
to  maneuver  in  confined  areas. 
Better  rear  wheel  traction.  Ample 
clearance  to  dump  bucket  at  full 
height.  Seat-side  trip  lever  is  at 
your  fingertips,  no  matter  what 
your  make  of  tractor.  Take  your 
choice  of  mechanical  or  hydraulic 
bucket  control  on  most  models. 

Mount  in  15  minutes.  You  can 

mount  a  New  Idea  500  Series 
Loader  by  yourself  in  15  minutes. 
Only  six  spring  clip  pins  and  one 
cotter  pin  to  fasten.  No  need  to 
change  the  rear  wheel  spacing. 

• 

Built  to  last  longer.  The  New 

Idea  500  Series  Loader  has  micro- 
honed  cylinder  finishes  to  insure 


longer  seal  life  and  minimum  oil 
by-pass.  Continuous  seam  welding 
to  strengthen  the  frame.  Welded 
plates  to  reinforce  all  pivot  points. 
Extra  muscle  and  stamina  through¬ 
out  the  New  Idea  loader’s  long  and 
useful  life. 

Your  New  Idea  500  Series 
Loader  comes  equipped  and  ready 
to  use  with  heavy  duty  tine  bucket. 
Also  available:  dirt  plate,  dirt 
bucket,  scoop  for  snow  and  bulk 
materials,  angle  dozer  blade,  quick 
on-and-ofT  hose  couplings,  and 
parking  stand. 

See  the  NEW  IDEA  500  Series 
Loader  at  your  New  Ide.\  dealer’s, 
or  mail  coupon  below  for  free  lit¬ 
erature.  And  remember  —  there  is 
also  a  full  line  of  New  IDEA-Horn 
Loaders  with  10  attachments  for 
older  tractors. 


-Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today— 


ItfEW  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  DfvisiOM  JlvCO  distributing  coep. 
Dept.  832,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Please  send  complete  information  on  New  Idea  loaders. 

Q  New  Idea  500  Series  Loaders  □  New  Idea-Hoiti  Loaders 

□  Manure  Handling  Booklet 


Name. 


Address. 


State 


Town. 
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Jame  s  wa>^ 

Direct  expansion 

”  Bulk 

Milk 

Tanks 


Every  foot  of  cooling 
plate  does  more  . . .  coste 
you  less  .  .  .  with 

SPIRAL  JBT  action 

x>:>:x:x>c>oooc 


Spiral  ribbon  freon  mixers  in 
the  serpentine  evaporators 
spin  the  liquid/gas  mixture 
for  complete  heat  transfer. 


Jet  cooling  is  high-speed  cooling.  It  swirls 
more  coolant  against  the  tank  bottom. 
More  heat  absorbing  liquid  cuts  tempera¬ 
ture  fast,  so  fast  that  milk  is  usually  cooled 
before  you  leave  the  milk  house. 

Stainless  steel  spiral  ribbons  in  the 
serpentine  do  it.  They  spin  the  jet  stream 
of  freon  gas  for  quick  cooling . . .  lower 
blend  temperatures.  It  means  less  cost  to 
hold  the  cold  level.  No  icing  problems  with 
spiral  jet. 

•  Stainless  steel  (18-8)  means  long  life, 
easy  cleaning,  inside  and  out 

•  Direct  greaseless  gear-drive — no  V-belts 
to  slip 

•  Choose  from  160  to  800  gallon  sizes,  all 
with  rugged  steel  frames 

When  you  cool  milk  by  Direct  Expan¬ 
sion,  you’re  way  ahead  with  a  Jamesway 
Sani-Kool.  Let  your  James  way  dealer  give 
you  the  proof.  And  ask  about  his  easy 
ownership  plan.  For  catalog,  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AG- 19.  c/o  your  nearest 
division  office. 


Large  radius  corners  on  fhe 
inner  tank  make  cleaning 
easy  with  Sani-Kool®  Bulk 
Tanks.  They're  made  to  last 
with  minimum  attention. 


Sani-Kool®  is  only  32"  high, 
for  easy  cleaning,  for  hip-high 
pouring.  Narrow,  too,  for 
milk  house  doors. 


Serpentine  evaporators  keep 
freon  in  contact  with  bot¬ 
tom  of  milk  tank.  Drop 
milk  temp  quickly,  safely. 


F/RST  IN  POWER  CHORING. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Colif. 
FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


Today’s  Tractors  Have  the 
Power  for  Today’s  Jobi 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


nT  WAS  about  35  years  ago  that 
the  first  row-crop  tractor  saw 
the  light  of  day  in,  the  market 
place.  And  while  it  is  still  basic¬ 
ally  the  same  in  its  approach,  today’s 
tractor  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  power-plant  are  well-nigh  unbe¬ 
lievable,  when  you  look  at  them  in 
terms  of  the  greater  power  they  give 
us. 

For  instance,  today’s  big  tractors  of¬ 
fer  engines  which  deliver  more  than 
60  belt  HP  as  compared  to  the  21  HP 
in  the  engines  of  35  years  ago. 


to  do  with  the  distance  the  piston  tr 
vels  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder.  T] 
friction  of  the  piston-rings  against  tl 
cylinder  walls  “eats  up’’  some  of  t] 
power  that  the  engine  produces.  Tli 
is  the  power  that  you  must  furnish 
the  crank  when  you  turn  an  engii 
over  by  hand.  Naturally,  the  short 
the  stroke,  for  a  bore  of  a  certain  siz 
the  less  power  the  engine  uses,  just 
overcome  its  own  friction-loss.  Many 
today’s  engines  are  about  “square”,  i 
have  a  stroke  about  the  same  leng; 
as  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Our  e: 
gine  of  35  years  ago  had  a  bore 
3%  and  a  stroke  of  5  inches,  with  co 
respondingly  lower  efficiency. 


In  addition,  today’s  engine  is  likely 
to  give  more  than  twice  as  many  hours 
of  service.  Since  most  of  change  has 
taken  place  bit  by  bit,  it  is  only  by 
taking  a  little  longer  look  that  we  can 
see  what  has  really  been  accomplished. 

How  has  the  engineer  been  able  to 
increase  the  power  output  of  the  engine 
so  much,  so  that  you  can  do  more  with 
a  smaller  package?  He’s  changed  a 
number  of  important  things,  including 
compression,  speed,  and  length-of- 
stroke. 

Compression  ratio  of  that  kerosene¬ 
burning  engine  of  35  years  ago  was 
quite  low,  as  compared  with  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine  of  today.  The  compression 
ratio  has  to  do  with  how  tightly  the 
air-fuel  mixture  is  “squeezed”  before 
the  spark  fires  it.  The  higher  the  com¬ 
pression,  the  more  power  you  get  from 
a  charge  of  fuel  of  a  certain  size.  Thus, 
as  the  compression  ratio  has  inched  up, 
throughout  the  years,  so  has  the  power 
output. 


Breath  Easier 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  el 
ments  involved  in  efficiency  of  engine 
such  as  shaping  of  manifolds  for  east 
“breathing”,  or  movement  of  air  in' 
the  engine,  “tuning”  of  the  exhau 
piping  and  muffler,  for  better  flow  i 
air  out  of  the  engine,  timing  ai 
amount  of  lift  of  the  valyes,  with  pro] 
er  design  of  the  camshaft,  and  mar 
others. 

About  the  only  thing  which  hasr 
changed  is  the  familiar  old  rule,  whi{ 
is  still  just  as  true  as  it  was  35  yeai 
ago — good  maintenance  pays.  Propi 
attention  to  such  simple  matters  su( 
as  frequent  changes  of  oil  and  filter.  . 
servicing  the  air  cleaner,  and  beiii 
sure  there  are  no  leaks  in  hoses  ( 
cleaner,  keeping  the  cooling  systei 
clean  and  functioning  properly,  an 
proper  maintenance  of  the  ignition  syi 
tern,  will  so  greatly  improve  your  ei 
gine  life  and  its  efficiency  as  to  be  a 
most  uribelievable. 


Fuel  Better,  Too 

This  has  had  to  be  a  gradual  process 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
the  engine  is  no  better  than  the  fuel 
you  use  in  it.  So,  while  the  engine- 
maker  has  been  improving  his  engine, 
the  fuel-maker  has  been  increasing  the 
anti-knock  quality  or  octane-rating  of 
his  gasoline  too,  to  match  the  higher 
compression  of  the  engines. 

One  reason  that  this  can  go  almost 
unnoticed  is  that  the  older,  lower-com¬ 
pression  engine  will  continue  working 
just  fine  on  the  improved  fuel.  So  long 
as  an  engine  gets  the  octane-rating  it 
needs,  all  is  well  .  .  .  and  extra  octane¬ 
rating  makes  no  difference.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  to  use  today’s  92-octane  regu¬ 
lar  gasoline  in  that  35-year  old  engine 
in  the  original  row-crop  tractor,  even 
though  it  only  required  kerosene. 

The  rated  speed  of  the  35-year-old 
engine  was  1,200  rpm,  compared  with 
about  2,000  in  engines  today  —  some 
more,  some  less.  This  gives  many  more 
charges  of  fuel  per  minute,  so  ,a  smaller 
engine  can  do  lots  more  work.  This 
again  has  been  a  process  of  gradual 
change,  and  here  the  improvement  has 
been  made  possible  by  many  factors, 
including  better  materials,  better  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  shorter-stroke  design. 

The  improvements  in  metals  are  not 
much  talked-about  outside  of  engineer¬ 
ing  circles,  but  use  of  chrome-plated 
piston  rings  is  an  example,  and  one 
which  is  probably  fairly  well  known. 
But  important  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  materials  for  bearings, 
valves,  valve  seats,  etc. 

The  improvement  in  lubricants  in  35 
years  is  equally  striking.  When  you 
consider  today’s  multi-grade  oils  with 
all  the  additives  for  control  of  contami¬ 
nants,  and  more  effective  protection 
through  such  a  wide  range  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  you  can  see  that  they  are  quite 
an  improvement  over  early-day  oils. 

Shorter-stroke  design  of  engines  has 


Improvements  Ahead 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  ro^ 
yet,  because  there  is  much  left  in  tli 
way  of  improvement  of  engine  elj 
ciency.  Compression  ratios  can  be  il 
creased  still  further — some  automobi 
engines  are  as  high  as  10%  to  1,  noi 
and  a  recent  article  in  the  Bociety  ( 
American  Engineers  journal  report! 
testing  which  indicates  that  efficieni 
will  still  tend  to  improve  as  compre 
Sion  ratios  are  increased,  up  to  a  ma: 
imum  of  about  17  to  1,  for  gasoline  ei 
gines.  This,  of  course,  depends  also  uj 
on  the  development  of  suitable  fuel 

Higher  speeds  are  also  available 
us.  Many  automobiles  run  at  3,00 
4,000  and  even  up  to  5,000  rpm,  so  thi 
we  have  higher  speed  to  put  to  us 
yet,  too. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  the  gasolii 
engine  as  we  know  it.  There  are, 
course,  other  types  of  power  plan 
under  development,  such  as  the  tu 
bine,  and  the  free-piston-turbine,  whi( 
may  turn  out  to  be  suited  to  farm  pov 
er  needs,  as  agriculture  continues 
its  mechanization. 


"You  certainly  wowed  them  with 
that  Charleston  exhibition  last 
night!" 


merican  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1959 
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(Clipping 
Yonr  Cows? 

Ir  IS  recognized  by  progressive  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  that  clipping  cows 
creases  winter  milk  production.  Regu- 
r  clipping  keeps  sediment  out  of  milk, 
id  clipping  the  hair  from  flanks  and 
Ider  will  reduce  the  bacteria  count  of 
ilk  as  much  as  79%.  Clipping  makes 
•ws  easier  to  keep  clean  and  increases 
leir  comfort. 

Clipping  dairy  cattle  is  easy,  simple 
id  quick.  The  following  five  simple 
eps  in  cow  clipping  can  be  quickly 
id  easily  learned  by  anyone: 

fep  1 

Hold  clipper  in  right  hand,  with 
motor  running,  near  but  not  touching 

I  he  cow.  Rub  tailhead  with  the  left 
land,  to  relax  the  cow.  Clip  the  tail-  ' 
lead,  making  sure  that  the  clipper  is 
iioved  in  a  direction  against  the  lay  of 
he  hair.  Then  clip  the  area  around  the 
lase  of  tail.  Clip  the  tail  and  the  switch 
10  that  it  will  clear  the  ground  by  four 
nches. 

>tep  2 

The  udder  is  clipped  next.  Clip  the 
lair  from  its  entire  surface,  being  care- 
iil  to  remove  all  the  hair  fi;pm  the  rear 
idder  attachment.  Hold  the  skin  taut 
md  guide  the  machine  carefully.  Be 
sure  to  place  your  shoulder  and  leg 
igainst  the  cow,  as  a  precautionary 
neasure. 

Step  3 

After  clipping  the  udder,  clip  the 
Delly  and  hocks.  Then  hold  the  clipper 
)n  edge  with  bottom  blade  toward 
sow’s  head  and  clip  a  “mark  line”  from 
he  milk  well  to  the  thurl  and  then  to 
he  base  of  the  tailhead  on  both  sides  of 
sow. 

f 

Step  4 

Clip  the  flanks  and  the  quarters  by 
running  the  clipper  upward  from  the 
lock  until  the  “mark”  line  is  reached. 
Pull  on  the  cow’s  hide  with  your  free 
land  to  prevent  wrinkles  from  form- 
ng  under  the  clipper. 

Step  5 

Take  three  full  strokes  up  the  back¬ 
bone  as  a  lice  control  measure.  This 
completes  the  job  of  clipping  the  area 
most  generally  clipped  by  dairymen 
and  recommended  by  regulatory  offi¬ 
cials.  However,  many  dairymen  recom¬ 
mend  over-all  clipping  for  control  of 
lice,  and  to  reduce  respiration  rate. 


— Photos:  Sunbeam  Corp. 


As  cows  produce  more  milk,  and  fewer 
dairymen  operate  larger  and  fewer  farms, 
will  dairy  farmers  get  fair  consideration  in 
legislative  halls? 


Look  to  the  Future.*. 


Join  a  cooperative  that  can  make  your 
voice  heard  and  respected.  And  judge 
that  cooperative  by  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  No  other  dairy  cooperative  has 
worked  so  hard  for  so  long,  or  has  ac¬ 
complished  so  much,  as  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
it  has  done. 

1  pioneered  market-wide  pooling; 

2  introduced  the  classified  pricing 
system; 

3  spearheaded  the  adoption  of  state  and 
federal  marketing  orders; 


'  And  here  are  programs  it  is  working 
on  right  now: 

1  adoption  of  laws  to  restrain  labor  from 
refusing  to  handle  perishable  farm 
])roduets  during  periods  of  dispute; 

2  combatting  by  legal,  legislative  and  ed¬ 
ucational  means  all  efforts  to  organize 
farm  operators  into  unions; 

3  eontinuous  improvement  of  marketing 
orders  to  keep  them  in  stei>  with  changing 
marketing  conditions; 


i  developed  the  organization  for  .  .  the 
facilities  to  handle  .  .  and  the  know-how' 

to  operate  a  direet-from- the-farm 
marketing  system; 

5  continuously  brought  out  new  milk 
products  to  increase  milk  consumption; 

O  spearheaded  favorable  farm  legislation 
at  the  state  and  national  line. 


4  tireless  research  to  keep  milk  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  foods  and  beverages; 

5  working  for  a  dairy  program  that  will 
increase  the  price  level  to  all  dairy  farmers 
in  the  nation; 

3  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
and  milksheds  to  build  a  favorable  climate 
of  opinion  in  which  dairy  farmers  can  grow' 
and  prosper. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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YourFederal  Income  Tax  Returns 


By  V.  B.  HART 

Professor  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University 


IMPORTANT  ITEMS  FREQUENTLY  MISSED 


IGet  a  copy  of  the  new  1959  Fed- 
•  eral  Farmers’  Tax  Guide  from  the 
office  of  your  County  Agent. 

2  If  you  wish,  you  may  show  the 
•  money  items  on  your  return  and 
accompanying  schedules  as  whole-dol- 
lar  amounts.  To  accomplish  this,  you 
eliminate  amounts  of  less  than  50  cents 
and  increase  amounts  of  50  cents 
through  99  cents  to  the  next  higher 
dollar.  (See  Farmers’  Tax  Guide,  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Publication  No.  225) 

3  You  may  deduct,  as  a  labor  ex- 
•  pense,  reasonable  cash  wages  paid 
your  child  for  farm  work  actually  done 
by  him.  (See  Guide  page  27) 

4  The  fact  that  your  child  had  a 
•  gross  income  of  over  $600  does  not 
deprive  you  of  the  privilege  of  claim¬ 
ing  him  as  an  exemption,  provided  he 
was  under  19  years  old  at  the  end  of 
the  year  or  was  a  student.  (See  Guide 
page  32) 

The  only  sales  of  livestock  that  are 
•  reported  on  the  farm  form  Sche¬ 
dule  F  are  those  held  primarily  for  sale 
— for  example,  feeder  cattle,  bob  calves, 
and  young  pigs.  All  sales  of  livestock 
held  for  draft,  dairy  or  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  go  on  Schedule  D.  If  they  qualify 
as  sales  of  capital  assets,  put  them 
under  Long  -  Term  -  Capital  -  Gains  -  and  - 
Losses  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  If 
they  don’t  qualify,  put  them  in  under 
Property  -  Other -Than -Capital -Assets 
“open  shed’’  at  the  bottom  of  Schedule 
D.  (See  Guide  pages  24  and  41) 


6  The  deduction  for  depreciation  is 
•  allowed  only  for  property  used  in 
your  trade  or  business  or  held  for  the 
production  of  income.  (Guide  page  35) 

7  In  computing  your  net  earnings 
•  from  self-employment,  “you  must 
claim  all  of  your  allowable  deductions, 
including  depreciation.”  (See  Guide 
page  57) 

8  If  you  sell  some  wood  or  lumber 
•  and  report  it  as  ordinary  income 
on  Schedule  F,  you  may  deduct  on 
Schedule  F  as  a  farm  expense  a  rea¬ 
sonable  allowance  for  the  depletion  of 
your  original  investment  in  the  wood- 
lot. 

9  The  State  income  tax  and,  except 
•  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  the 
State  unincorporated  business  tax  are 
not  deductible  on  Schedule  F  as  busi¬ 
ness  expenses,  but  are  deductible  on 
page  2  of  Form  1040  if  you  do  not 
claim  the  standard  10%  deduction. 
(See  Guide  page  31) 

You  are  not  required  to  classify 
•  your  farm  expenses  under  the 
readings  given  on  page  1  of  Schedule 
F.  “ — Any  other  equally  descriptive 
classification  may  be  used.”  (See  In¬ 
structions  for  “Schedule  F  (Form 
1040),”  page  1) 

nAiid  this  is  a  new  one — Begin- 
•  ning  with  this  year,  a  new  addi¬ 
tional  first  year  20%  depreciation  may 
be  taken  in  the  year  of  purchase  on  the 
cost  price  of  depreciable  personal  prop- 
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Ai^RicAJj  .Agriculturist 

TSB  EUROPEAN  TOUR 


June  18- July  31 


'  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  D 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

I  Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agricul- 

Iturist  June  18-July  31,  1959  European 
Tour. 

I  Name . 

I  Address . . - . 

I  City  . 

I  State  . 


Yes,  anchors  aweigh  on  the  30,000  ton  SS  Hanseatic  for  one  of 
the  most  carefree,  excitement  packed  European  tours  ever 
offered  American  Agriculturist  readers.  Enjoy  a  week  at 
sea  in  air  conditioned  comfort  as  a  prelude  to  the  exciting, 
luxurious  European  holiday  in  store  for  you  from  the 
moment  you  arrive  in  Southampton,  England,  on  June  25, 
until  you  embark  from  LeHavre  on  July  23.  (Or  you  also 
have  an  option  to  fly.) 

England's  Parliament,  Hyde  Park,  Shakespeare's  home, 
Oxford,  the  Dolomites— a  part  of  the  Eastern  Alps  in  Northern 
Italy,  noted  for  beautiful  colors  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
Volendam  —  the  fishing  village  where  traditional  Dutch 
costumes  are  worn.  See  ancient  castles.  Spend  a  night'  in  a 
French  provincial  inn,  and  enjoy  Parisien  nightlife. 

—with  absolutely  no  worries  about  language,  transportation, 
currency  differences,  port  taxes,  escorts,  tips,  baggage, 
and  reservations— 

—and  in  the  company  of  friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks. 
Begin  planning  today  to  be  with  us  aboard  the  SS  Hanseatic 
as  she  weighs  anchor  June  18  by  sending  the  coupon  for 
this  free  booklet. 


Specialists 
in  Tours  and 
all  Travel  Services 
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erty,  like  machinery,  and  dairy  and 
breeding  stock,  but  not  buildings,  used 
in  the  business  and  purchased  since 
1957  and  with  a  remaining  useful  life 
of  at  least  6  years.  But  be  sure  to  read 
limitations  on  this  special  Additional 
First  Year  Depreciation  on  page  38  of 
1959  Federal  Farmers’  Tax  Guide  and 
more  detailed  discussion  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  that  follows. 

Depreciation 

The  Intern|Ll  Revenue  Service  al¬ 
lows  a  farmer  to  take  depreciation 
on  farm  buildings,  on  improvements 
such  as  tile  drains  and  on  water  sys¬ 
tems,  on  machinery  or  other  farm 
equipment  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
on  commercial  orchards  and  vineyards. 
When  reporting  on  the  cash  method, 
depreciation  may  also  be  taken  on  ani¬ 
mals  kept  for  dairy,  breeding,  or  work 
purposes  if  such  animals  were  purchas¬ 
ed,  but  not  if  raised. 

There  are  four  fundamental  rules  to 
remember  about  taking  depreciation  on 
farm  property  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes. 

1.  There  are  no  set  or  “official”  rates 
of  depreciation  on  farm  property.  The 
rate  of  depreciation  is  based  on  the  es¬ 
timated  useful  life  on  the  farm  of  the 
taxpayer  of  the  asset  to  be  depreciated. 

2.  You  are  entitled  to  get  your 
money  back  once,  but  not  twice.  If  you 
have  depreciated  that  tractor  that  cost 
you  $3,000  down  to  zero',  you  have  got¬ 
ten  all  of  your  money  back  once  and 
are  all  through  depreciating.  And  if 
you  then  sell  the  tractor  for  $300,  you 
have  to  report  the  $300  as  income. 

3.  If  you  don’t  take  your  deprecia¬ 
tion  when  you  should,  it’s  water  over 
the  dam.  If  you  have  never  taken  any 
depreciation  on  that  machinery  shed 
you  built  10  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000  and  figured  would  last  20  years, 
half  of  your  possible  $3,000  of  depreci¬ 
ation  has  gone  down  the  creek. 

4.  If  you  eat  your  pie  for  dinner, 
you  can’t  have  it  for  supper.  The  de¬ 
clining  balance  and  the  sum-of-the- 
years-digits  methods,  and  the  new 


special  20%  method  of  taking  depreci; 
tion  explained  above,  allow  you  to  tat 
a  larger  amount  of  depreciation  earl 
in  the  game.  But  what  you  take  earl 
cannot  be  taken  again  later. 

New  in  the  Picture 

Starting  with  1958  returns  a  farm? 
may  take  an  additional  first  year  20( 
depreciation  on  the  cost  price  of  d( 
preciable  personal  property,  like  m? 
chinery,  and  dairy  and  breeding  stocl 
but  not  buildings,  used  in  the  busines 
and  purchased  since  1957  and  with 
remaining  life  of  at  least  6  years. 

The  cost  upon  which  this  new  add 
tional  first  year  20%  depreciation  ma 
be  based  cannot  exceed  $10,000  on 
separate  return  and''$20,000  on  a  joii 
return.  The  property  must  have  bee 
purchased.  Property  acquired  by  gift  c 
inheritance  does  not  qualify,  nor  doe 
property  purchased  from  wife,  hui 
band,  parent,  child,  or  other  ancestor  r 
lineal  descendant.  The  special  deprec 
ation  must  be  taken  the  year  purchase 

Aft^r  taking  this  special  20%  depr( 
elation  you  may  also  take  the  regula 
depreciation  to  which  you  are  entitle 
for  the  current  year,  calculated  on  tt 
cost  of  the  property  after  taking  oi 
the  special  20%.  This  new  addition; 
20%  depreciation  is  optional  and  ma 
be  taken  only  once  i.e.  for  the  first  ta 
year  in  which  you  are  entitled  to  df 
predate  the  property.  (See  1959  Fe( 
eral  Farmers’  Tax  Guide  Page  38  aval 
able  from  office  of  your  County  Agr 
cultural  Agent.) 

The  additional  first  year  20%  depr; 
elation  may  be  taken  on  either  new  c 
used  property  and  may  be  taken  eve 
though  the  property  was  not  owned 
full  year. 

The  declining  balance,  or  the  sum 
of-the-years-digits,  or  the  new  20  q 
additional  depreciation  method  may  c 
may  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  tli 
taxpayer  depending  upon  his  need  fc 
saving  on  his  income  tax  bill  as  com 
pared  with  his  need  for  increasing  hi 
net  farm  profit  to  be  reported  as  self 
employment  income. 


USELESS  U1III1ST3IAS  UIFTS 
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HEN  I  READ  so  many  helpful  hints  about  Christmas  shopping  and 
gift  buying,  it  comes  to  mind  that  nobody  has  ever  thought  to  write 
an  article  telling  us  what  to  do  with  useless  Christmas  presents. 

The  person  who,  filled  with  a  warm  spirit  of  giving,  wraps  presents  in 
holly-decorated  paper,  ties  them  with  pretty  ribbons,  and  then  carries 
great  armfuls  of  packages  to  the  post  office  has  as  his  reward  a  glowing 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  his  insides.  But  the  unfortunate  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  gifts  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  must  thank  his  mother-in-law  for  a 
hideous  lavender  woolen  shirt  two  sizes  too  small  for  his  neck.  He  must 
smile  and  say,  “Mother,  how  did  .you  know  that  lavender  is  my  favorite 
color  and  that  I  like  my  shirts  to  fit  a  little  snug  in  the  neck?” 

Have  you  noticed  advertisements  where  a  pretty  girl  strokes  a  man’s 
face  and  presses  her  cheek  against  his,  meanwhile  murmuring,  “How 
smooth — how  nice— how  fragrant”?  The  girls  (Heaven  bless  their  well- 
meaning  hearts)  give  their  menfolk  the  darndest  smelling  shaving  cream, 
face  lotions,  etc.  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  I  want  to  smell  reasonably 
i^ice — but  not  like  some  of  the  stuff  that  comes  in  tubes  and  bottles. 

Many  a  woman  begins  in  September  making  pot  holders  for  Christmas 
presents.  Come  December,  she  has  five  or  six  dozen  pot  holders  to  give 
to  her  girl  friends.  Another  silly  Christmas  gift  is  pincushions.  I  maintain 
that  three  or  four  pincushions  are  enough  for  any  woman. 

But  I  get  my  greatest  laugh  out  of  figurines.  Imagine  paying  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  shiny  glass  elephant  to  give  to  somebody  who  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  a  glass  elephant.  Seven  or  eight  little  monkeys,  horses, 
cows,  ducks,  etc.,  pose  quite  a  problem  when  received  as  gifts.  Fortunately, 
a  figurine  can  be  accidentally  dropped  onto  the  floor.  The  surreptitious 
use  of  a  hammer  will  also  dispose  of  them. — John  Goodwin 


Du  Puits  Alfalfa  gives 
J.  T.  Powlen  33%  higher  yields 


“Du  Puits  is  the  best  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  grown — 
and  I’ve  grown  a  lot  of  alfalfa,”  says  dairy  farmer 
J.  T.  Powlen.  “It  has  given  me  at  least  a  third 
higher  yields  than  any  other  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  used.” 


4  CUTTINGS  A  YEAR 

Powlen  planted  a  10-acre  field  to  Du  Puits 
alfalfa  in  1954— drilling  it  with  oats.  By  1956,  he 
was  cutting  four  times  a  season.  And  in  1957  his 
3-year-old  stand  was  again  cut  four  times.  “I’ve 
never  been  able  to  get  four  cuttings  a  year  off  any 
other  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  grown,”  Powlen  reports. 

“And  look  at  the  yields,  too.  I  figure  that  each 

cutting  gave  me  an  average  of  over  53  60-poimd 

bales  to  the  acre.  That’s  real  production!  The  first 

cutting  gave  me  67  bales  to  the  acre.  I  got  55 

bales  on  the  second,  50  on  the  third  and  43  on  the 

fourth.  And  it  was  all  top-quality  hay.  There  was 

no  yellowing  on  the  leaves  like  with  other  alfalfas 

I’ve  grown.” 

$ 

GOOD  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

“With  Du  Puits,”  Powlen  goes  on,  “I’ve  been 
able  to  cut  10  days  earlier  than  my  neighbors.” 
This  is  a  feature  of  Du  Puits  alfalfa,  that  it  per¬ 
mits  better  and  more  efficient  use  of  a  farmer’s 
time  and  hay-making  equipment  for  it  lets  him 
stagger  his  haying  operations. 

“All  told,  I’m  really  sold  on  Du  Puits,”  says 
Powlen.  “It’s  the  best  short-rotation  alfalfa  a 
farmer  can  use.  It’s  got  good  winter  hardiness  and 
exceptionally  fast  recovery.  Why,  a  week  after  it’s 
cut  it’s  up  again.” 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


You’ll  want  to  find  out  about  Du  Puits  alfalfa 
for  yourself.  It’s  ideal  for  your  best  land  under 
intensive  management.  This  outstanding  alfalfa 
variety  starts  growth  earlier  in  the  spring,  con¬ 
sistently  recovers  faster  after  cutting  and  grows 
later  into  the  fall.  And  it  produces 
top  quality  hay — fine-stemmed 
and  leafy,  with  leaves  carried  all 
the  way  down  the  plants. 

Get  the  full  facts  from  your 
local  dealer.  Find  out  for  yourself 
why  good  farmers  like  J.T.  Powlen 
plant  Du  Puits  to  help  them  get 
more  from  every  acre. 


Get  more  from  every  acre  with,,. 


DU  PUITS 
ALFALFA 


LEAFY,  HIGH-QUALITY  DU  PUITS  alfalfa  hay  makes  a  profitable 
crop  for  dairyman  Powlen.  “Du  Puits  has  given  me  at  least  a  third  higher  yields 
than  any  othen  alfalfa  I’ve  grown,”  he  says.  “It’s  the  only  alfalfa  that’s  ever 
given  me  four  cuttings  a  year.” 


from  your  local  dealer 


NORTHRUPf  KING  &  CO.  Minneapolis  13,  Minnesota 
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Oh,  dml 

SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SLIPPED 


BARN  CAL  CITE 

helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays'  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


Sec  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  I.IMESTONF.  PRODOcTS  corporation  of  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

W  orld's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Keep  'em  milking 

with  this  5  "WAY 
FACTION 


E>r.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS; 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazolc 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


easy  to  use... just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 

t  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.!45)$1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^; 


Dr.Kaii/ors 

hlEVrCATtV 

Teat 


I^CI  IV’C  COLOR 
IVCLLI  3  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peachy  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DlllC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riUO  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

- KELLY  BROS  “ 

79  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  AA1-3  Oansville/  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FRBIE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  giiarantml.  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Derry  Idauts.  etc.  (Regular  Cu.s 
torners:  your  '59  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


-Naiiic 


A(idrt*ss 


City  . State . 

Enclose  50c  of  The  Missis.sippi 


"Grow-Tm"  Milk  Repidcer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  reprcientative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


WaverIv.New  York 


Pneumonia»Eiiteriti$  Complex 


I  I  DOUBLE  -  BARRELED  dis¬ 

ease  which  attacks  young 
calves,  causing  scouring  and 
pneumonia  complications, 
with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$30,000,000,  needs  to  be  watched  for 
with  special  care  in  America’s  farm  lots 
this  winter. 

That  is  the  woi’d  about  a  problem 
called  “pneumonia-enteritis  complex’’ 
issued  this  month  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Anibial  Health.  The 
problem  is  so  serious  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  cooperating  livestock  health 
organizations  have  designated  it  as  the 
No.  1  target  in  their  January  drive — as 
the  first  month  of  National  Livestock 
Loss  Prevention  Year  in  1959. 

The  pneumonia-enteritis  complex  ac¬ 
tually  is  two  diseases — pneumonia  and 
scours.  Either  disease  alone  is  serious, 
but  when  a'  calf  is  affected  by  both  at 
the  same  time,  the  hazard  is  greatly 
increased. 

Generally,  the  disease  affects  young¬ 
er  calves,  from  5  days  to  3  months 
old,  although  it  does  appear  in  animals 
up  to  6  months  or  older. 

In  dealing  with  an  acute  infectious 
disease  problem  such  as  this,  veterinary 
authorities  point  out  that  the  farmer 
who  is  alert  to  spot  the  first  symptoms, 
and  who  acts  at  once  will  save  himself 
much  trouble  and  expense. 

Signs  of  the  pneumonia-enteritis 
complex  in  calves  usually  start  with  a 
high  fever  (a  temperature  of  104  to 
106  degrees).  Then  in  quick  succession 
may  come  loss  of  appetite,  dullness, 
scouring,  gauntness,  coughing  and 
rapid  breathing.  Scours  usually  appear 
before  the  pneunionia  symptoms,  al¬ 
though  the  two  diseases  may  strike  at 
the  same  time.  A  professional  -diag¬ 
nosis  is  important  because  the  diarrhea 
phase  might  be  mistaken  for  simple 
dietary  scours,  whereas  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  at  all. 

Authorities  point  out  that  while  the 
pneumonia-enteritis  complex  may  occur 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  a  serious  problem  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  when 
calves  are  housed  in  buildings  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  weather.  If  the 
buildings  are  not  properly  ventilated, 
the  problem  can  become  much  worse. 

Close  confinement  during  cold  wea¬ 


ther  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  diseaiee 
is  more  common  in  winter.  With  con¬ 
finement,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
calves  picking  up  the  disease-produc¬ 
ing  viruses  and  bacteria  which  may 
contaminate  the  air  or  bedding. 

The  older  a  calf  is  when  stricken 
with  pneumonia-enteritis,  the  greater 
its  chances  of  recovery.  And  calves 
which  do  recover,  usually  are  protected 
against  the  disease  complex  tor  life. 

Recovery  depends  upon  treatment, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  symptoms  are  noticed  and  the 
disease  complex  has  been  definitely 
diagnosed.  Prompt  treatment  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  pi’eventing  the  disease  from  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  chronic  condition,  be¬ 
cause  this  usually  results  in  perma¬ 
nently  unthrifty  calves. 

The  best  opportunity  for  preventing 
lossesy  of  course,  lies  in  taking  steps 
to  ke^p  the  pneumonia-enteritis  com¬ 
plex  from  getting  a  start.  As  a  preven¬ 
tative  program,  the  Foundation  sug¬ 
gests  that  when  calves  are  housed  in 
barns  during  cold  weather,  they  should 
be  placed  in  individual  pens,  or  only  a 
few  calves  of  the  same  age  in  a  single 
pen.  Care  also  should  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  bedding  for  calves  is  al¬ 
ways  dry.  Housing  should  be  well- 
ventilated  and  not  drafty.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  removable  floors 
foi-' calves’  pens. 

Proper  nutrition  is  also  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  prevention  of 
pneumonia-enteritis  complex.  ,Two  nu¬ 
tritional  “don’ts”  need  to  be  observed: 
1 )  Don’t  neglect  to  include  ample 
amounts  of  essential  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  in  the  rations.  (Colostrum  is  most 
important. )  2 )  Don’t  overfeed.  The  best 
diet  in  the  world  can  spell  disaster  if  a 
hungry  calf  consumes  too  much. 

Since  this  condition  is  caused  by  vir¬ 
uses  and  bacteria,  it  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  readily  from  sick  animals  to  well 
ones.  For  this  reason,  veterinary  au¬ 
thorities  point  out  that  new  calves 
should  not  be  brought  onto  farms  where 
the  problem  already  exists.  And  once 
an  outbreak  has  been  brought  under! 
control,  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  quarters  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  to  make  sure 
that  old  sources  of  infection  are  not 
maintained. 


CORNELL  GETS  A  VlllST  AT  INTERNATIONAL 


WILLIAM  HENNING,  presents 
plaque  to  Professor  George  Wel¬ 
lington  and  the  meat  judging  team  from 
Cornell  University  for  placing  first  in 
Iamb  grading  in  the  intercollegiate  meat 
judging  contest  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Team 
members  are  Harry  E.  Spink,  Attica, 
N.  Y.  (alternate);  Douglas  Conti, 
Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  who  was  high  indi¬ 
vidual  in  lamb  grading;  Allen  Peterson, 


Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  and  David  McCiv- 
eron.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  plaque  was  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Colorado-Nebraska  Lamb  Feed¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Mr.  Henning  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Southdown  Breeders 
Assn.,  and  is  also  commissioner  of  ag- 
ricultui-e  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  meat  judging  contest,  sponsored 
l)y  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  attracted  25  teams. 
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hXTECiRATIOlV-- 
hood  or  Bad  ? 

LmuT  the  recent  annual  meeting 
V  of  the  Grange  League  Federa- 
tion  Exchange,  General  Manag¬ 
er  Ed  Fallon,  in  discussing  ver¬ 
tical  integration  on  farms,  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  He  said: 
■‘There  is  no  denying  that  integration 
or  contract  farming  may  have  some 
disadvantages  for  the  farmer.  Some  of 
these  are: 

1.  Loss  of  Freedom. 

Many  of  the  decisions  formerly  made 
by  the  farmer  are  taken  over  by  the 
Integrator. 

2.  Greater  Pressure  on  Efficiency. 

As  integration  advances  in  an  indus¬ 
try,  the  early  competitive  advantage 
fades,  and  higher  and  higher  volume  is 
required  to  make  a  profit. 

3.  Higher  Capital  Cost. 

The  integrator  tends  to  increase 
margins  on  supplies  and  services  to 
protect  against  losses.  This  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  the  farmer  pay  more 
for  the  use  of  money. 

1.  Loss  of  Profit  Opportunities. 

To  the  extent  that  the  farmer  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  market,  losses,  he  also 
loses  the  chance  to  make  market  gains. 

5.  Threat  of  Over-Production. 

Integration  puts  large  amounts  of 
money  into  an  agricultural  enterprise. 
Money  encourages  expansion. 

These  are  the  things  which  have  led 
many  of  us  to  resist  the  idea  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  agriculture.  Yet  it  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow  in  spite  of  this  resistance. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  we  will  see  that  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages,  there  are  also  certain 
advantages  in  operating  on  an  inte¬ 
grated  or  contract  basis: 

1.  Assured  and  Stable  Income. 

Most  integration  contracts  do  6ffer 
a  degree  of  stability. 

2.  Capital. 

Farmers  needing  more  capital  or 
more  credit  to  achieve  the  size  they 
need  for  efficiency  may  find  the  answer 
in  integration. 

3.  Management  Help. 

In  an  increasingly  complex  agricul¬ 
ture,  management  assistance  is  a  great 
need. 

4.  Surer  Markets. 

To  know  where  his  product  is  going 
before  he  produces  it,  and  to  know 
what  he  is  going  to  get  for  it — or  at 
least  what  he  will  get  in  relation  to  a 
market  quotation — these  are  things 
every  farmer  wants. 

5.  Concentration  on  Production. 

I  believe  that  one  reason  why  inte¬ 
gration  is  attractive  to  some  farmers 
is  simply  because  they  are  interested 
first  and  foremost  in  farming.  They 
want  to  grow  crops  and  raise  livestock. 
They  don’t  want  to  get  into  the  in¬ 
creasing  technicalities  of  procurement, 
marketing  and  distribution.” 


"I'd  write  you  a  check  for  the  rent, 
except  the  ink  in  my  pen  is  frozen." 


Actual  photo  showing  acres  each  tractor  plowed  on  20  gallons  of  fuel. 

DYNAMIC  D-17 


with  the  BIG  STICK 


leads  in  S-tractor  test 

Photo  of  D‘17  Tractor  in  dry,  hard- 
plowing,  heavy  soil  of  test  field. 


Which  one  of  today’s  big  tractors  leads 
in  cost-saving  performance?  Unmistakably, 
it’s  the  AUis-Chalmers  Dynamic  D-17  with  the 
BIG  STICK. 

Here  in  tough  faU  plowing,  three  new 
owner-driven  tractors  competed  in  a  practical 
plowing  test.  Side  by  side,  they  matched  power, 
traction,  and  economy  in  rugged  going. 

Each  tractor  started  with  exactly  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  regular  gasoline  from  the  same  tank 
truck.  Each  pulled  four  14-inch  plow  bottoms 
at  the  same  average  depth  and  speed— until 
its  fuel  was  gone. 


The  airplane  photo  above  clearly  shows 
the  outcome. 

How  can  the  Allis- Chalmers  Dynamic 
D-17  more  than  match  the  heavier  tractors? 

The  Traction  Booster  system  teamed 
with  the  BIG  STICK— the  exclusive  AUis- 
Chalmers  Power  Director — does  it.  On  AUis- 
Chalmers  tractors,  weight  for  traction  is 
provided  hydraulically,  not  with  hundreds  of 
buUt-in  extra  pounds  that  waste  fuel. 

Shift  to  really  new  farm  power.  Greater 
ease  and  earnings  are  awaiting  you— see  your 
AUis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Make  the  BIG  MOVE  to  More  Profit! 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark 
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You’ie  in  business,  mister, 
with  new, '^POWERED-UP' 


^REGOU®  Chipper  Chain 


iii^i 


Here  is  the  hardest-working  chain 
you  can  put  on  your  saw.  It’s  the 
famous  OREGON  Chipper  Chain 
with  new  "Powered-up”  cutters, 
drive  links,  tie  straps,  rivets  for 
faster  cutting,  longer  life,  less 
maintenance. 


These  Features  Give  Your  Saw 
"POWERED-UP"  PERFORMANCE 


•pOWERED-UP" 

CUTTERS 


••pOWERED-UP" 
TIE  STRAPS 


OP 


"POWERED-UP" 
DRIVE  LINKS 


"POWERED-UP” 

RIVETS 


OREGON-iZ-E  Your  Saw 
.  .  .  To  Make  Every  Cut  Count! 


Tell  Your  Dealer: 
"OREGON" 


OMARK  Industries,  Inc.  •  OREGON  Saw  Chain  Div.  •  Portland  22,  Oregon. 


tlARRIS  SUDS 


WHY  NOT  GROW  THE  BEST? 

*  Harris'  NORTH  STAR  CORN 


Novv  universally  known  as  the  finest  early  sweet  com.  lle- 
markably  vigorous  .  .  oomes  up  strongly  even  in  cold  ground 

.  produces  big  crops  of  fine,  large  ears.  Kernels  sweet 
and  tender,  creamy  gold  in  color.  For  the  higher  priced  early 
market,  lor'h  Star  is  the  one  to  grow. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FRBB  CATALOG 


14  YOU  CROW  for  Market,  Atb  for  Oar  Market 
Gardenerr’  and  Florists'  Catalog. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

23  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS’  NORTH  STAR 


1959  CATALOG  nmAeadtj 


COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 


Federal  Individual  Return  prepared  for  $10.00.  State  Return  $5.00. 
Farm  Returns  Prepared  —  write  for  free  estimate.  All  information 
necessary  for  filing  returns  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  on  our 
convenient  one  page  information  sheet. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send  you  'urther  details  at  no 
obligation  to  you. 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Ine. 

45  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y,  36,  N.  Y.  Judson  2-1948  Established  in  1914 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 
great  layers 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 


HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  20 

H  UB^ARD  FARMS 

WAiraU.  N.  H.  UNMSTH.  H. .  SIAIUVIlLE,  N.  C 


GOV'T  SURPIUS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Jeeps,  trucks,  fork¬ 
lifts,  tents,  tools,  machinery,  motors,  typewriters,  hy¬ 
draulics,  tires,  camping  equipment  and  lOOO’s  of  other 
items  that  sell  as  low  as  1, 2,  or  3%  of  original  LOW  Gov't 
cost!  Send  $1.00  TODAY  for  complete  instructions  and 
list  of  depots  to 


LAVIATIOJ^SU^B^^^ 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  t2,  N.V. 


On  Naijlor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


When  soils  are  improperly  limed,  they  will  not  produce  maximum  crop  yields,  ev«l 
when  adequate  amounts  of  fertilizer  have  been  applied.  The  evidence  above  speal! 
for  itself.  This  soil  needed  lime,  in  addition  to  the  other  nutrients,  to  produce  t<| 
yielding  alfalfa. 


'TH'tne  <^cme  "Tttcetcet 


iJ/  v’- 


p. 

^  k-\ 


'-'4  ^ 


INADEQUATE  lime  usage  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  limiting  more  efficient  crop  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  much  of  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States.  Despite  all  research 
indicating  the  need,  and  the  extensive 
educational  programs  stressing  its 
value,  only  a  fraction  of  the  needed 
lime  is  currently  being  used. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  an  es¬ 
timated  46,000,000  tons  of  lime  are 
needed  immediately  to  raise  the  soils 
of  the  13  Eastern  States,  from  Virginia 
to  Maine,  to  the  desired  pH  level  for  all 
crops  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  8,000,000  tons 
would  be  needed  annually  to  maintain 
this  desired  pH  level  if  it  were  attained. 
The  present  annual  usage  of  3,150,000 
tons  is  obviously  far  below  that  needed 
throughout  this  region. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that 
the  tonnage  of  lime  used  each  year  in 
this  area  has  droppetl  rather  steadily 
since  1946.  In  1956,  only  65%  of  the 
1946  tonnage  was  used.  During  this 
same  period  the  use  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  increased  by  aiji  av¬ 
erage  of  125%.  The  lime  situation  be¬ 
comes  more  critical  when  we  realize 
that  efficient  use  of  fertilizers  requires 
that  soils  be  adequately  limed. 

Returns  Slow  But  Sure 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  farmers  fall  so  short  of  using 
needed  lime  is  the  nature  of  the  crop 
response  obtained.  Unlike  the  rapid 
crop  response  to  fertilizers,  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  lime  applications  is  much 
slower.  It  is  frequently  unnoticed  un¬ 
til  at  least  one  year  after  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  effects  of  a 
single  application  of  lime  may  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Yet,  many  farmers  do  not 
recognize  this  and  are  not  willing  to 
wait  for  the  returns  on  their  invest¬ 


ments.  This  failure  to  use  adequal 
lime  is,  undoubtedly,  costing  farmers  i 
this  region  millions  of  dollars  annual! 

Many  changes  take  place  in  an  aci 
soil  when  it  is  limed.  The  cause  f( 
these  changes  is  rather  complex  and,  i 
most  instances,  indirect.  Whether  tl 
effect  of  adding  lime  on  crop  growth 
direct  or  indirect  is  of  secondary  in 
portance  to  the  farmer.  His  primal 
concern  is  that  liming  of  an  acid  so 
brings  about  changes  in  the  soil  whic 
make  possible  a  more  efficient  farmi 
operation. 

The  principal  reason  for  a  farmi 
adopting  or  using  any  practice  is  th 
he  expects  it  to  increase  his  net  inco: 
Experiments  and  experience  show  th 
lime  applied  where  needed  puts  exti 
money  in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 


Determining  Needs 

A  soil  test  is  the  only  way  to  tell  a 
curately  how  much  lime  is  needed  f( 
each  field.  Soil  tests  for  lime  are  ma 
in  every  state  in  the  East,  so  there 
no  need  to  guess  or  wonder  what  tl 
lime  needs  are  of  any  soil. 

Most  states  report  only  the  pH  of 
soil,  which  is  a  convenient  means 
expressing  the  degree  of  acidity  or  a 
kalinity.  Soils  with  a  pH  of  7.0 
neutral.  Those  with  pH  values  beloS 
7.0  are  acid,  while  those  above  7.0  ai 
alkaline.  The  lower  the  pH  value  belofi 
7.0,  the  more  acid  the  soil,  with  valu( 
of  5.5  and  lower  being  consider! 
strongly  acid. 

Plants  differ  as  to  the  pH  ranges  i 
which  they  will  grow  best.  Certainl 
in  determining  lime  needs,  the  crop  1 
be  grown  must  be  considered.  Legume 
such  as  alfalfa  and  the  clovers,  ha\ 
the  highest  pH  requirements  of  any  ( 
the  crops  in  the  East,  but  this  does  tk 
mean  that  the  more  acid-tolerant  crof 
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Current 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Annual 

Needs 

Annual 

Immediate 

for 

Usage 

Needs 

Maintenance 

( tons } 

(  tons) 

( tons) 

Connecticut  . 

.  35,700 

175,000 

127,599 

Delaware  . 

.  56,576 

75,000 

75,000 

Maine  . 

.  70,000 

2,161,194 

364,844 

Maryland  . 

.  293,228 

1,268,000 

667,000 

Massachusetts  . 

.  55,000 

250,000 

200,000 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  22,500 

200,000 

60,000 

New  Jersey  . . . 

.  104,968 

600,000 

300,000 

New  York  . 

.  679,048 

6,260,000 

1,358,096 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  1,114,000 

26,000,000 

3,250,000 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  8,000 

125,000 

25,000 

Vermont  . 

.  68,606 

1,000,000 

250,000 
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will  not  respond  equally  well  to  lime. 

When  grown  in  rotation  with  le¬ 
gume-forage  crops,  grain  crops  such  as 
wheat  and  oats  have  been  shown  to  re¬ 
spond  profitably  to  lime.  Some  cash 
and  vegetable  crops  respond  to  lime. 
For  example,  potatoes  in  some  areas  of 
the  East  are  grown  on  soils  as  acid  as 
pH  4.0  and  even  lower.  Profitable  in¬ 
creases  have  been  obtained  from  small 
applications  of  lime  to  these  extremely 
acid  soils  without  raising  the  pH  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  encourage  scab. 


MORE  LIME  DEEDED 
FOR  BETTER  PROFITS 


The  storage  space  required  for  pel- 
eted  forage  is  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  that  required  for  chopped  or  long 
hay.  Forage  pelleted  at  a  moisture  con¬ 
tent  too  high  for  storage  can  be  dried 
readily  by  common  drying  procedures 
similar  to  those  now  used  for  chopped 
hay  and  ear  corn. — H.  D.  Bruhn,  Wis¬ 
consin  University 


That’s  the  question  Jim,  my  16-year  old,  put  to  me 
one  blazing  July  day  when  we  were  out  in  the  hay- 
field  wrestling  bales.  He  was  half-way  joking,  but 
then  we  got  to  talking.  We  recalled  that  a  neighbor 
who  milked  35  head  of  cows  hadn’t  put  up  a  bale  in 
three  years.  How  did  he  do  it? 


I  found  out  the  next  day  —  droye  over  to  his  place 
after  rain  washed  out  our  haymaking.  “Me  make 
hay?’’  he  said.  “Never  again!  I  just  cut  and  windrow, 
wilt  to  40%  moisture,  then  chop  and  blow  into  the 
Harvestore  as  Haylage*.  It’s  lots  less  work  and  Har- 
VESTORE®  Haylage  is  far  better  feed.  Call  the  Har¬ 
vestore  dealer  and  let  him  give  you  all  the  facts.” 


>nshing  and 
’elleting  Forage 

■’OR AGE  crushers  promise  to  help 
.  improve  hay  quality  by  speeding  up 
:he  drying  rate.  On  the  average,  crush- 
ng  alfalfa  will  reduce  the  required 
ield  drying  time  by  one  day,  and  that 
neans  one  day  less  to  worry  about 
•ain  and  heavy  dew  damage  to  the  hay. 

A  farmer  setting  out  to  buy  forage 
crushing  equipment  need  not  buy  a 
‘pig  in  a  poke.”  Good  dealers  selling 
jquipment  they  are  willing  to  stand 
Dack  of  should  be  willing  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  equipment.  The  prospective 
mrchaser  can  study  the  crushed  plants. 
Are  they  crushed  or  stripped?  Are 
there  leaves  on  the  ground  that  were 
not  there  before  crushing.  Watch  the 
Irying  rate  during  a  good  haying  day.- 
Does  the  crushed  material  dry  appreci¬ 
ably  faster  than  the  uncrushed? 

A  future  development  in  forage  har¬ 
vesting  may  lie  in  a  machine  so  new 
that  you  couldn’t  buy  one  now  if  you 
wanted  it.  Such  a  machine  will  be  used 
for  field  pelleting  of 'forage  for  live¬ 
stock.  Experimental  work  has  proved 
that  alfalfa  and  grass  can  readily  be 
pressed  into  pellets  2”  to  5”  in  diameter 
which  will  hold  their  •  shape  during  a 
moderate  amount  of  handling.  These 
forage  pellets,  in  contrast  with  pellets 
of  ground  feed  components  now  used 
extensively  by  livestock  feeders,  will  be 
made  of  long  or  chopped  forage. 

Feeding  trials,  to  date  very  limited, 
have  shown  that  dairy  cows  like  these 
pellets,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
satisfy  the  cow’s  roughage  require¬ 
ment. 


need.  For  situations  where  the  initial 
lime  application  is  adequate  to  bring 
the  soil  to  its  desired  pH  level,  many 
states  recommend  that  a  maintenance 
application  of  approximately  one  ton 
per  acre  be  applied  once  every  four 
years. 

The  most  dependable  and  accurate 
means  of  determining  reliming  needs 
is  through  soil  tests.  Samples  should  be 
taken  each  three  to  six  years. 

Lime  can  be  applied  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  that  is  consistent  with  the 
crop  to  be  grown.  Most  of  the  lime  used 
today  is  spread  by  commercial  trucks 
which  are  of  considerable  weight.  To 
avoid  soil  compaction,  the  best  time  to 
lime  with  this  heavy  equipment  is  on 
dry  sod  in  midsummer  or  early  fall. 
Tractor-drawn  spreaders  are  preferred 
for  plowed  or  harrowed  fields. — Potash 
News  Letter 


CANNING  CROP  CO-OP 
MEETS  JANUARY  14 

HAT  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
annual  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative  will  be  held  at  B,atavia 
January  14,  according  to  executive  sec¬ 
retary  W.  S.  Stempfie. 

Held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
meeting  convenes  at  10  :30  a.m.  with  a 
review  of  the  1958  operation  by  Don 
Nesbitt  of  Albion,  chairman  of  the  to¬ 
mato  policy  committee  and  Harold 
Shepard  of  Elba  who  reports  on  the 
corn  and  pea  contracts. 

A.  W.  Matthews,  secretary  of  Can¬ 
nery  Growers,  the  tomato  growers  or¬ 
ganization  of  Ohio  will  discuss  the 
status  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Buckeye  State. 


Featured  speaker  in  the  afternoon 
session,  over  which  president  Wm. 
Hamilton  of  Perry  will  preside,  is  Matt 
Triggs  assistant  legislative  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
whose  topic  is  “The  Role  Of  Labor 
Unions  In  Our  Society.” 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  the  election  of  directors 
to  represent  Erie,  Chautauqua,  Living¬ 
ston  and  Orleans  Counties,  are  items 
of  the  program. 

Others  to  speak  at  the  13th  annual 
session  are  James  Oakes  of  Lyndon- 
ville,  director  of  Great  Lakes  Cherry 
Producers  Marketing  Cooperative  and 
Howard  Green,  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Grape  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  both  of  whom  will  explain  the 
service  rendered  those  programs  by 
Canning  Crop  Growers. 


Dad,  why  do  we  still  make  hay?” 


When  and  How  to  Apply 

For  lime  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
soil  acidity  it  must  be  mixed  with  the 
soiu  In  situations  where  large  initial 
applications  are  to  be  made  to  strongly 
acid  soils,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  lime  be  distributed  throughout  the 
surface  layer. 

Many  states  in  the  East  recommend, 
for  applications  in  excess  of  3,000 
pounds  per  acre,  that  one  half  of  the 
lime  be  plowed  under  and  the  other 
half  applied  after  plowing.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  split  applications,  it 
is  suggested,  for  best  results,  that  all 
of  the  lime  be  applied  after  plowing 
and  disked  in  as  deeply  as  possible. 

For  rotations  including  leguminous 
crops,  lime  should  be  applied  three  to 
six  months  preceding  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  of  this  crop.  This  is  particularly 
important  on  very  acid  soils.  If  a  le¬ 
gume  is  to  follow  fall-seeded  wheat, 
the  lime  is  best  applied  when  the  wheat 
is  planted. 

General  statements  concerning  the 
frequency  of  reliming  are  perhaps  not 
safely  made,  since  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  the  texture  of  soil,  the  quan¬ 
tity  originally  applied,  and  crops  to  be 
grown,  will  determine  each  individual’s 


So  I  did,  and  the  dealer  came  out  and  explained  how 
Harvestore’s  sealed  oxygen-free  feed  processing  sys¬ 
tem  lets  you  harvest  forage  at  the  peak  of  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  save  more  of  the  protein- rich  leaves  and 
cut  down  on  the  supplement  bill.  He  drew  up  a  farm 
profit  plan  for  us,  too.  Showed  how  Harvestore 
could  nearly  double  the  livestock  capacity  of  our  farm. 


Sure,  we  own  two  Harvestores  now  .  .  .  one  for  high- 
moisture  corn,  the  other  for  haylage  and  we  do  all 
our  feeding  mechanically.  Wouldn’t  farm  any  other 
way.  We  make  more  money  with  less  work  and  have 
better  feed  for  our  animals.  How  about  you?  Why 
not  get  in  touch  with  your  Harvestore  dealer  today? 


Well,  before  long  we  bought  a  Harvestore  for  hay¬ 
lage.  Then  the  next  fall,  when  it  was  empty,  we  filled 
it  with  high-moisture  corn.  Why?  So  we  could  har¬ 
vest  ahead  of  bad  weather  and  cut  our  field  losses 
without  the  extra  expense  and  labor  of  mechanical 
drying.  And,  because  college  tests  proved  I’d  get 
faster,  cheaper  gains  than  I  would  with  dry  crib  corn. 


•"HARVESTORE  Haylage  is  forage  willed  to  40% 
moisture  and  processed  through  o  HARVESTORE.  It's  a 
highly  nutritious  polatable  feed  that's  high  in  dry  mat¬ 
ter  (about  60%)  and  neorly  a  complete  ration  by  itself. 


HARVESTOHi 

J.  S.  Pate 

A.0.Sitiiili 


HYDRASTEEL  Process  covered  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,754,222. 

Through  research  .  a  better  way 
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HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS 
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Right  about  now 
most  farm  animals 
are  entering  the 
period  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
suffer  malnutrition  due  to  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiency  if  you  aren’t  careful.  Many  o  ’ 
the  vitamins  in  stored  feedstuffs  wil 
have  oxidized  and  the  animals’  vita¬ 
min  reserves  from  the  summer  will  be 
all  used  up. 


Because  animals  can  “store”  certain 
vitamins  and  synthesize  others,  you 
may  not  see  actual  physical  symptoms 
of  malnutrition  yet,  if  ever.  They’l 
just  do  poorly.  But  eventually,  vitamin 
starvation  can  result  in  nutritional  dis¬ 
eases  ...  or  can  leave  the  gate  open 
to  other  disease.  For  instance,  when 
an  animal  is  short  of  vitamin  “A”  its 
resistance  to  respiratory  disease  goes 
down  and  you  may  have  trouble  wdth 
pneumonia. 

The  disease  side  of  vitamin  deficiency 
is  the  easiest  to  see,  and  is  probably 
what  most  people  are  most  concerned 
with.  But  I  figure  that  the  really  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  economic  .  .  . 
where  animals  just  do  poorly.  This  is 
where  the  vitamin  problem  really  costs 
you  money  .  .  .  and  it’s  where  an  ounce,. 
of  vitamin  insurance  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends. 


Unfortunately,  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who,  in  spite  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  will  say  that  animals  can  get 
enough  vitamins  out  of  “natural” 
sources  to  get  along.  And  I  will  agree. 
It  is  “possible”.  But  before  you  decide 
to  rely  on  natural  sources  instead  of 
vitamin  fortification,  let  me  point  out 
three  things.  First.  Today’s  high- 
producing  livestock  requires  substan¬ 
tially  more  vitamins.  Second.  The  crit¬ 
ical  fat-soluble  vitamins,  “A”,  “D”, 
“E”  and  “K”,  oxidize  rapidly  in  stor¬ 
age  .  .  .  often  in  an  unpredictable  fa¬ 
shion.  Third.  Even  if  they  did  not,  the 
vitamin  content  of  “natural”  sources  is 
not  too  dependable. 

Recently  I  read  test  reports  of  the  as¬ 
says  of  samples  of  sun-cured  hay,  from 
the  same  field,  cured  and  stored  under 
the  same  conditions.  These  assays 
showed  a  24-fold  variation  in  vitamin 
“A”  content.  In  other  words,  the  best 
^  sample  had  24  times  as  much  vitamin 
“A”  as  the  worst  sample. 

Now  when  you  have  variations  like 
this  under  practical  conditions  of  cur¬ 
ing  and  storage,  I  think  it’s  just  plain 
false  economy  not  to  make  sure  your 
animals  get  the  level  of  vitamins  they 
need  for  economic  production  ...  by 
fortifying  your  feed  with  a  Watkins 
MIN-VITE  .  .  .  so  that  you  know  they 
get  what  they  need  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  other  feed  you’re  putting  in¬ 
to  them. 

What  are  the  economics?  Well,  in 
most  cases,  MIN-VITE  fortification 
which  provides  guaranteed  levels  of  es¬ 
sential  MINerals  and  VITamins  will 
pay  for  itself  many  many  times  over. 
For  instance,  2%^  worth  of  MIN-VITE 
can  save  up  to  15^  per  head  per  day  on 
dairy  cows.  This  is  worth  thinking 
about,  isn’t  it? 

Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  all  of  the 
information.  Why  not  take  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  talk  it  over  with  him. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  cows 
sweet  corn  silage  where  the  sweet  corn 
has  been  sprayed  with  DDT? 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  danger 
to  the  cow.  However,  there  is  a  chance 
that  DDT  will  appear  in  the  milk  of  the 
cows  that  eat  the  silage.  Since  no  tol¬ 
erance  for  DDT  in  milk  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  any  DDT  found  in  milk  can  re¬ 
sult  in  the  milk  being  condemned.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  safest  procedure  is  to 
avoid  feeding  this  kind  of  silage  to 
dairy  cows. 

Are  dwarf  fruit  trees  a  good  thing  to 
grow  in  the  garden? 

If  you  are  going  to  grow  fruit  trees 
in  the  home  garden  at  all,  it  is  better 
to  grow  dwarf  trees  be^cause  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  spray  or  dust  them.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  grow  good  fruit 
without  insect  and  disease  control,  and 
most  gardeners  cannot  afford  equip¬ 
ment  to  spray  or  dust  standard  trees 
when  they  mature. 

Is  there  a  good  market  for  charcoal  in 
New  York  State?  What  does  it  bring? 

The  charcoal  market  in  New  York 
State  is  excellent  at  the  present  time. 
The  market  is  expanding  yearly  with 
the  advent  of  backyard  grilles  and 
many  picnic  areas  and  camp  sites 
throughout  New  York  State. 

Just  this  weekend,  I  visited  one  of 
the  charcoal  plants  in  the  Adirondacks 
that  was  making  charcoal  from  mill 
waste.  This  man  was  obtaining  several 
tons  of  charcoal  a  month  from  burning 
the  mill  waste,  slabs  and  edgings  and 
was  packaging  this  in  5-pound  pack¬ 
ages  for  use  in  his  backwoods  area  of 
the  Adirondacks.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand  in  his  area  for  this,  and  was  get¬ 
ting  approximately  $160  per  ton  for  the 
charcoal  bagged  in  5  and  20  pound 
sacks. 

Charcoal  kilns  vary  all  the  way  from 
a  1  cord  kiln  up  to  a  12  cord  kiln,  al¬ 


though  most  of  them  are  between  1  and 
6  cords.  The  one  I  visited  had  a  6  cord 
kiln  made  out  of  cinder  blocks  and  this 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  operator. 
He  felt  that  approximately  35  hours 
firing  in  his  case  gave  him  excellent 
charcoal,  and  he  was  producing  some 
of  the  best  charcoal  I  have  seen  any¬ 
where. 

As  to  markets,  the  recreation  areas 
around  a  big  city  offer  fairly  good  mar¬ 
kets,  and  these  can  be  tapped  by  plac¬ 
ing  your  material  in  any  of  the  super¬ 
markets  or  by  contracting  with  the 
recreation  division  of  the  county  or  the 
State  Parks  for  supplying  them  with 
charcoal  at  so  much  per  sack  or  per 
ton. 

This  has  been  done  by  a  good  many 
people  in  other  areas  of  the  state  with 
excellent  results.  By  no  means  is  the 
market  for  charcoal  in  N.  Y.  State 
saturated  or  anywhere  near  it,  as  we 
are  importing  terrific  numbers  of  bags 
of  coal  from  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada. — Professor  Fred  E.  Winch, 
Jr.,  Extension  Forester,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

If  I  buy  seed  corn  from  the  Mid-west, 
which  is  supposed  to  mature  in  90  days, 
will  it  mature  in  90  days  here  in  the 
Northeast? 

No.  It  will  take  longer.  In  some  areas, 
as  much  as  150  days.  Of  course,  the 
actual  number  of  days  in  which  any 
corn  reaches  maturity  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably  by  areas  and  by  seasons.  In 
general,  it  is  safer  to  plant  a  corn 
which  will  mature  in  a  little  less  than 
the  average  growing  period  where  you 
live. 

How  much  time  can  be  saved  by  using 
a  hay  conditioner? 

Farmers  I  have  talked  with  indicate 
that  the  use  of  a  hay  presser  or  hay 
conditioner  lets  them  get  hay  into  a 
barn  about  a  day  sooner  than  when  a 
conditioner  is  not  used. 


SPRINIG? 


WHAT’S  wrong  with  asparagus  and 
squash  in  the  same  picture? 
Nothing  at  all,  if  you  want  your  gar¬ 
den’s  produce  12  months  of  the  year — 
and  without  canning  or  freezing  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  how  you  can  have 
a  choice  of  two  home-grown  fresh  vege- 
lables  in  early  May,  when  your  annual 
garden  is  barely  getting  planted. 

The  asparagus  is  a  perennial  bed 
which  throws  up  its  succulent  shoots 


faithfully  every  spring  way  ahead  of 
the  parade  of  vegetables.  And  the  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  stored  over  winter,  is  still 
sound  and  chockfull  of  nourishment. 

You  can  easily  keep  such  winter 
squash  into  June  by  storing  at  around 
50  degrees  in  a  normally  dry  place — 
not  a  wet  basement.  A  spare  room  in 
the  house,  like  the  guest  bedroom,  is 
just  about  ideal,  for  this  method  of  en¬ 
joying  your  garden  in  winter. 


Get  the  FACTS 


anel  ijou'll  qet  a 


CRAINE 


concrete  silo 
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Craine  Concrete  Staves  are  produced  by 
this  fully  automatic  “VIBRAPAC”  Ma¬ 
chine — vibrating  staves  under  2(X)0  lbs. 
pressure  to  give  strength,  density,  tex¬ 
ture  and  accuracy  that  means  longer  life, 
better  service  on  your  farm.  For  more 
reasons  why  Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy... 

MAIL  COUPON  I 

for  this  I  ViiagetMOftl 

FREE  BOOKLET  ■ 
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liecaBse 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-119 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name. 


Address. 


I. - OUR  57TH  YEAR 


EAR  NOISE 


relieved! 


...thousands  report. 

Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
head!  That’s  what  these  folks 


(many  past  70)  reported  at  ter  using  oursimpla,, 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT? 


This  may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer.P 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  ol*s 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with  youtiQ 
cjitarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises:  Mucusr 


dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  byf® 
mucus.  Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day  tn 


Hear— but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  bet*i 
ter  on  clear  days  —  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  “ 
with  a  cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bell8,)o 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or  others  ■ 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the, 
head,  you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  reliefP 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our  pastB 
21  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOFvr 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  “ 
THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept.  9AA1,  Davenport,  Iowa 


“I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 

Wa  Month 


HAVEN’T  TOUCHED  BOTTOM  YET! 


— reports'Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one 
many  who  are  ^'cleaning  up”  with  orderf 
for  PRESTO.  Science's  New  Midget  Min 
acle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU!  ) 

Amazing  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher,  Tifi.t 
“Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguishers  thalJ 
coat  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as  heavyi 
Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never  corrode^ 
Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  3  niillio4 
soldi  Sells  for  only  $4.9S.  \ 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners 
homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.,  and  to  store!, ^ 
for  re-sale— make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day 
Wm.  Wydallis  $15.20  an  hour.  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation] 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept. 

PRESTO  DIV.,  114  East  32  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Yi, 

Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  l,P*0l 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


FREE  Eiei green  Catato 


MUSSER  forests; 


Box  83-A 


Quotes  irom  Dean  Myers 
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diierican  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1959 


p^.gEAN  W.  I.  MYERS  of  the  New 
TTl  State  College  of  Agricul- 

ture  at  Cornell  said  at  a  meet- 
ing  recently  of  the  Mid-Hlid- 
30  Industrial  Association  that  “farm- 
rs  and  their  city  cousins  are  partners 
1  Iprogress.”  The  following  are  some 
lOUght-provoking  excerpts  from  his 
ilk. 

‘■The  application  of  science  and  en- 
ineering  to  the  problems  of  farm  pro- 
uction  and  marketing  has  been  the 
asic  factor  in  increasing  the  output  of 
griculture.  .  . 

‘Tn  no  other  major  country  of  the 
rorld  can  an  urban  worker  earn  so 
mch  food  of  such  high  quality  in  so 
tiort  of  time  as  in  the  United 
tates.  .  . 


“The  sales  of  all  price-supported 
farm  products  provide  only  40  per  cent 
of  total  farm  income.  The  prices  of 
most  high-cost  foods  —  meats,  milk, 
eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables  - —  are  not 
and  have  not  been  supported  in  recent 
years.  .  . 

“It  is  only  the  minority  of  farmers 
who  are  receiving  these  government 
subsidies.  .  .  .” 

“The  principal  effect  of  price-sup¬ 
port  programs  has  been  on  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  increasing  taxes.  The  net 
realized  loss  of  price-supported  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  about  a  billion  dollars  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years.  .  .  .” 

“The  high  cost  of  getting  food  from 


farmers  to  consumers  are  due  not  to 
inefficient  marketing  but  to  the  costs 
of  the  increasing  services  desired  by 
consumers.  In  comparing  present  retail 
food  prices  with  those  of  former  years, 
both  farmers  and  consumers  should  re¬ 
member  that  today’s  prices  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  same  products  in  most  cases, 
but  foods  ready  for  the  store  or  table 
with  ‘built-in  maid  service’  performed 
by  factory  workers  at  high  wage 
rates.  .  .  .’’ 

“The  present  problems  of  agriculture 
are  a  legacy  of  World  War  II  and  are 
not  due  to  the  efficiency  of  farmers  or 
the  results  of  too  much  research.  Every 
farmer  buys  farm  supplies  and  sells 
farm  products  at  about  the  same  prices 
as  others.  Hence,  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  his  income  and  welfare  will 
depend  lai’gely  on  his  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing.  Research  and 


15  (15) 

extension  to  bring  promptly  to  farmer.s 
information  on  improved  methods  of 
production  and  marketing  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  consumers.  ...” 

“Any  small  additions  to  the  crop 
area  by  reclamation  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  use  of  our  best 
land  for  throughways  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  a  loss  which  is  estimated  at  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  a  year.  .  .  .” 

“If  the  American  people  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  their  present  luxurious 
diet  in  the  decades  ahead,  they  will  be 
depending  on  science  to  an  increasing 
extent.  However,  given  fair  prices,  rea¬ 
sonable  freedom  and  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  and  extension,  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  will  continue  to  increase 
output  to  meet  rising  national  needs 
for  a  high  quality  diet  of  delicious 
foods  in  the  discernible  future.  .  .  .” 


“Since  farming  is  highly  competitive, 
le  savings  through  improved  methods 
producing  and  marketing  food  are 
ired  .with  consumers  through  better 
ility,  or  lower  prices  or  both.  .  .  .” 

‘|The  combined  purchases  of  4t2  nriil- 
farms  makes  agriculture  the  best 
(tomer  of  American  industry.  Farm¬ 
’S  buy  more  petroleum  products  than 
ij-  other  industry,  as  well  as  large 

JA  proud  man  is  seldom  a  kind 
tin.  Humility  makes  us  kind.  Kind- 
|ss  makes  us  humble. 

Intities  of  steel  and  rubber  in  order 
^loperate  their  12  million  tractors, 

’  ks  and  cars.  They  use  every  year 
rmous  quantities  of  electric  power, 
million  pounds  of  chemicals  and 
e  amounts  of  other  materials  for 
and  animal  production.  .  .  .” 

jFarm  products  constitute  20  per 
|t’  of  our  foreign  trade  and  provide 
ler  cent  of  our  freight  revenues.  .  .  .” 
iRural  America  provides  a  great 
ire  of  the  market  for  consumers’ 
ms  of  all  kinds.  Changes  in  farm 
ring  power  have  a  significant  effect 
industrial  production.  .  .  .” 

I  j 

'“The  price  level  at  which  farmers 
is  becoming  increasingly  rigid  be- 
se  of  administered  prices,  long-term 
;'e  agreements,  and  such.  The  farm- 
problems  are  growing  steadily 
oie  difficult  because  these  inflexible 
costs  are  becoming  more  impor- 
t  every  year  in  modern  farming.  .  .” 

The  inability  of  farmers  to  reduce 
duction  promptly  with  declining 
•es  is  due  largely  to  the  nature  of 
ning  which  deals  with  plants  and 
inals  and  to  the  fact  that  the  major 
lift  of  the  working  force  is  provided 
the  family.  .  .  .” 

Farmers  are  piece  workers  whose 
0  imes  depend  on  output  as  well  as 
price.” 

'Their  financial  solvency  depends  on 
aintaining  total  output.  Hence,  when 
i  acreage  of  one  crop  is  reduced, 
•  v  obtain  higher  yields  by  intensive 
.e  hods  on  their  best  land  and  substi- 
!'lt^  other  unrestricted  crops  on  the  re- 
*  lining-  area.  .  .  .” 

*^‘'The  reduced  acreage  of  cotton  and 
ra'liiat  has  resulted  in  larger  acreages 
^r  ’eed  crops,  thus  shifting  excess  pro- 
®'lltion  to  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  live- 
^"#3k  products.  .  .  .” 

3n‘'The  importance  of  price-support 
®  I  grams  has  been  greatly  overempha- 
Ql'd  by  everyone,  especially  Congress, 
are  learning  the  hard  way  that 
ernment  farm  price  programs  can- 
niake  enduring  farm  prosperity.  .  .” 

1a  government  warehouse  is  not  a 
ket  and  getting  rid  of  government- 
ed  stocks  is  slow,  painful  and  cost- 
o  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  govern- 

S^ht.  .  . 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPAMT  Headquarters;  Cayuga.  N,1.  •  Mills;  Cayuga,  N.Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel.  Del.;  Eastport,  N.Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


Today’s  improved  breeding  in  both  poultry  and  dairy  requires 
up-to-the-minute  feeds  and  management  that  produce  the 
maximum  at  the  lowest  cost.  To  get  more  for  your  feeding 
dollar,  call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  is  more  than  a  service  man.  He  is  thor-  ■ 
oughly  schooled  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  He  has  behind 
him  the  scientific  resources  of  the  Beacon  Poultry  Research 
Farm  and  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm. 

He  is  backed  by  a  balanced  team  of  proved  scientists,  nutrition¬ 
ists,  researchers  and  astute  farm  businessmen.  Their  jobs  are 
not  only  to  formulate,  manufacture  and^^est  a  wide  line  of  high 
production  Beacon-trolled  feeds— but  also  to  develop  manage¬ 
ment  methods  that  will  help  you  make  more  money  in  your 
operation. 

Every  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  has  at  his  fingertips  much  of  this 
information  in  printed  form.  But  more  important  to  you,  every 
Beacon  Feed  Dealer  has  on  call  a  Beacon  Advisor  to  sit  in, 
analyze  and  help  plan  feeding  and  management  methods  that 
are  best  and  most  profitable  for  a  specific  farm,  its  manpower 
and  its  equipment. 

Thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  livestock  men  have  this  added 
protection  for  their  investment— the  knowledge  that  The  Beacon 
Milling  Company  sells  more  than  feeds— helps  customers  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently,  make  more  money. 

The  Beacon  Advisor  in  your  area  is  a  man  you  should  know. 
Invite  him  to  see  you. 


Interested  in  getting  more  for  your  feed  dollar? 


call  in  your 


Beacon 

Advisor 


BEACONfFEEOS 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER 


BECAUSE  THEY’RE  BEACON-TROLLED 


(16)  16 


ACT  NOW 
AND  SAVE! 


GRANGE 
SILO 


EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY 

This  guaranteed  Grange  Silo  with  the 
many  exclusive  features  offers  the  added 
odvantage  of  a  money-saving  price  — 
If  you  buy  now!  Easy  payments  ar¬ 
ranged.  Grange  Silo  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  has  many  safety  features.  Free 
illustrated  folder  gives  scale  of  Early 
Order  Discounts.  j 

WRITE  Ncjw 

The  earlier  you  order 
the  larger  your 
discount .  .  .  and 
you  pay  later! 


SIIO  CO.,  INC. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

I 

Name 
Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 
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SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
OFFER! 

Seneca 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
brid,  all  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon 
^ith  a  dollar 
bill. 


I  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

I  Box  129,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I  □  Send  me  special  introductory 
I  offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

I  □  Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED 
I  CATALOG. 

I  Name - - - - 

I  Address . . . 


Visiting  Uagftplhfi 


1958  Lest«ons 


SOME  NEW.  Some  old.  Some  which 
seemingly  have  to  be  learned  over 
and  over. 

*  #  * 

The  farther  a  herd  gets  away  from 
having  one  calf  from  eacli  cow  every 
year,  to  maintain  the  same  volume  of 
milk  —  more  cattle  have  to  be  kept, 
more  feed  grown  and  harvested,  and 
the  greater  the  expense  is  generally.  In 
a  herd  of  normal  health,  which  is  the 
case  at  Hayfields,  most  of  the  attention 
to  breeding  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  veterinary  expense,  but  not  all  of 
it. 

I  know  of  no  department  in  which  a 
veterinarian  can  save  so  much  money 
for  a  client  as  in  pregnancy  examina¬ 
tions,  and  these  examinations  should  be 
made  at  regular  intervals.  To  save 
cash  outlay,  we  did  not  call  Dr.  Guile 
frequently  enough  in  1958.  With  no  un¬ 
usual  troubles,  we  have  too  many  dry 
cows,  and  the  average  spacing  between 
calves  has  been  overly  long.  Costly! 

sk  ^  ' 

For  32  years,  I  paid  taxes,  fencing 
and  all  other  costs  on  a  ten-acre  piece, 
most  of  which  was  in  obvious  need  of 
tile  draining.  Ditching  and  tile  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  SQ  to  avoid  it  I  let  the 
field  continue  in  a  regular  rotation  of 
corn,  oats  and  legume  mixture,  know¬ 
ing  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  it  was 
too  wet  and  too  late. 

At  a  cost  to  me  in  1958  of  $670,  a 
contract  ditcher,  with  some  help  from 
Harry  Morrill,  put  in  tile  in  the  areas 
of  soggy  soil,  and  now  the  whole  ten- 
acre  piece  is  prime  land,  half  a  lifetime 
too  late.  The  loss  in  lowered  yields, 
bogged-down  tractors,  etc.,  must  have 
been  enormous.  I’ll  set  it  at  $700  an 
acre  for  the  32  years,  or  $7000  for  the 
whole  piece.  That  rigure  is  probably 
low. 

On  a  farm  where  all  labor  has  lately 
been  paid  for .  in  shares,  the  operator 
suffers  with  the  owner  when  neglect 
continues.  Well,  it  is  said  that  most 
land  improvement  is  brought  about  by 
old  men,  and  I’m  beginning  to  qualify 
there. 

*  *  * 

If  there  are  1,000  commercial  farms 
in  a  county,  I  venture  the  guess  that 
no  two  are  entirely  alike  either  in  the 
land,  buildings,  farming  system  follow¬ 
ed,  or  human  arrangements.  Under 
present  market  conditions  for  products, 
tile  drainage,  full  liming,  adequate  fer¬ 
tilization  of  all  crops,  and  systematic 
and  prompt  rotations  are  not  for  every 
farm. 

If  all  farmers  could  find  the  money 
to  follow  the  tried  and  true  recom¬ 
mendations  of  colleges,  county  agents, 
soil  conservationists  and  such,  our 
barns  and  silos  would  not  hold  either 
the  cattle  required  to  eat  up  the  feed 
or  provide  enough  storage  room  for 
hay,  corn,  oats  and  other  crops. 

If  all  farmers  fixed  their  places  at 
great  cost  to  carry  out  these  sound 
recommendations,  we  would  drown  the 
market  with  milk  and  every  other  crop 
now  grown  in  the  Northeast,  some  of 
which  now  fill  to  overflowing  the  chan¬ 
nels  to  market.  In  short,  many  of  us 
would  go  broke.  A  few  of  us  go  broke 
anyway. 

!).- 

• 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons, 
many  of  the  lessons  learned  at  Hay- 
fields  do  not  apply  to  a  majority  of 
Northeastern  farms,  and  some  of  the 
lessons  will  fit  only  a  handful  of  es¬ 
tablishments.  I  am  genuinely  grateful 
to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  do  not 
apply  all  the  modern  aids  to  higher 
production,  for  the  reason  yiat  they 
need  -  not,  and  to  do  so  would  only  ag¬ 


gravate  an  already  difficult  market 
situation. 

These  men,  owning  and  operating 
their  farms  personally  and  with  their 
families,  have  lower  labor  costs  and 
need  not  strive  for  highest-level  acre 
and  total  yields.  They  serve  the  whole 
of  agriculture  by  refraining  from  push¬ 
ing  their  farms  to  recommended  levels. 

When  the  birth  rate  brings  our  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  200  million  level  and 
above,  probably  far  above,  today’s  cau¬ 
tious  young  farmers  and  their  sons  will 
step  up  production  to  meet  demand. 
Never  fear  that  they  won’t! 

*  *  * 

As  to  corn,  we  had  one  outstanding 
field  out  of  four,  and  another  that  was 
good.  These  were  the  only  comparative¬ 
ly  weedless  fields,  and  that  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  accounts  for  a  whopping 
yield  of  heavily  eared,  well-matured  sil¬ 
age  from  the  Connecticut  870  Hybrid 
(Caution — Connecticut  870  requires  a 
long  season). 

On  four  field's,  two  for  grain  and  two 
for  silage,  the  same  amounts  of  10-10- 
10  fertilizer  were  applied  on  well-limed 
land.  On  the  field  of  poorest  yield, 
which  happened  to  be  the  second  field 
for  silage,  of  a  proved  high-yielding 
hybrid  other  than  870,  the  crop  grew 
on  a  rich  plowed-down  sod  of  alfalfa- 
brome.  Weeds  took  over  and  smothered 
this  corn  down  to  an  unprofitable  level. 

On  our  other  good  cornfield,  which 
was  Cornell  M-4  for  grain,  we  were 
growing  corn  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year!  I  wanted  to  try  out  corn  on  a 
continuous  basis,  and  clean  culture 
over  a  period  of  years  did  tend  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  So  in  1958  we  had  two 
good  ones  and  two  bad  ones,  and  the 
latter  were  made  bad  by  weeds.  Too 
much  work  to  do  in  too  short  a  time. 
But  we  must  use  our  sprayer,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  other  work. 

V  »i»  V 

One  mistake  corrected  and  a  lesson 
learned  has  to  do  with  lime.  When  a 
farm  is  listed  as  being  composed  of 
limestone  soil,  the  label  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  lime  is  not  needed  in  varying 
amounts  here  and  there.  I  tended  to 
rely  too  much  on  the  soil  classification 
and  too  little  on  soil  tests.  Then  about 
three  years  ago  I  woke  up,  and  since 
then  we’ve  been  liming  systematically 
and  in  accord  with  full  need. 

The  year  1959  will  see  a  lot  of  lime 
applied  at  Hayfields,  and  the  farm  will 
then  be  stabilized.  It  is  the  cheapest 
thing  we  can  do  to  provide  a  favorable 
environment  for  crops,  and  to  insure 
much  more  complete  utilization  of  ex¬ 
pensive  chemical  fertilizer. 

On  sour  soil,  the  acidity  ties  up  siz¬ 
able  proportions  of  the  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  In  addition,  lime  unlocks  some 
of  the  phosphorus  and  potash  which  is 
naturally  present  in  the  soil.  That  is 
why,  although  Harry  and  I  operate  on 
a  share  basis,  I  am  willing  to  pay  for 
100%  of  the  lime  used.  The  same  holds 
true  for  chemical  fertilizers  applied  to 
pastures' and  hayfields. 

¥  ¥  ^ 

Ladino  clover  is  no  longer  being 
seeded  at  Hayfields.  Our  aversion  to 
ladino  comes  from  its  inability  to  com¬ 
pete  with  grasses  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years,  and  its  prompt  surrender 
to  dry  weather.  It  seems  to  disappear 
in  a  dry  spell.  In  our  neck  of  the  woods 
we  have  the  most  regular,  sharpest  and 
longest  continued  dry  spells  of  any 
area  of  the  Northeast  (Lake  Ontario 
plain,  particularly  west  of  Rochester). 
That’s  one  reason  why  western  New 
York  is  a  commercial  area  for  dry 
edible  beans — usually  good  weather  at 
harvest,  but  not  lately. 
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New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ -11^ 95 
Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAl 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfec 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthfi 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  pe 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  n 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hour 
CCyn  yn  Mnyev  Just  send  name  and  ai 
OLnU  nU  lYlUnLI  dress  for  interesting di 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  ti 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’^ 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinici 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediate!) 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-14 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  lllinoi 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE -TOWN  &C0UNTR 
WINTER  TIRl 


Can  Also  Be 
used  Year  Roun(| 
/  ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 


TIRE 


WHOLESALE  PRIC| 
TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

NO  SECOND 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECiFY  SiZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIG 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEl 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N,  Y 


IIPARE  FOR 


INSTAirAbANIEL'Sl 
X  CHUNK  FURNA 

eCONOMICAL 


^(cfun/nc'^texiir 

NO  FUEL^i/ASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bumi.  tke. 

c/uwAdM 


WRir-E  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


!  1  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls 

Matching  pants  and  shirts 


Pants  only 


1.00  Shirts  only.... 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  . 

Gabardine-like  pants  only 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  . 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  < 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profes 
ally  laundered.  Satisfa 
guaranteed.  Save  more 
extra  discount  —  Deduct 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  n 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  Si 
Dept.  E 


P.  O.  Box  385  — 


Gloversvilie,  N 


A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  ad 
dress,  will  giet  you  FREE,  an 
without  obligation,  the  completi 
modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducibl 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  us 
bv  thousands  who  sav  they  neve 
dreamed  possible  such  secure,  de 
pendable  and  comfortable  ruptur 
protection. 

Unexcelled  for  comfort.  A  1  s 
used  as  after  operation  support 
For  Men,  Women  and  Children  re 
gardless  of  how  long:  ruptured 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  yo 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  sem 
your  Post  Card  today  to  W.  S'.  Rice 
Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  65  HX 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direcL  from  grow¬ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock. 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSER 

Uj 


Box  305  -1 


Homer  City,  Pa. 
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^ore  Broilers 
In  New  York  !$tate 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


ijor 

•ies 


ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


I  HEN  I  first  came  to  New  York 
State  from  Pennsylvania  back 
I  in  1949,  I  predicted  that  New 
York  State  would  become  a 
broiler-producing  state.  I  had  a 
of  broiler'"  meetings  throughout 
iw  York  State  and  at  every  meeting 
had  a  full  house  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  in  growing 
broilers.  Shortly 
after  that  series  of 
meetings,  the  bot¬ 
tom  dropped  out  of 
the  broiler  market 
which  discouraged 
many  of  the  people 
who  were  interest¬ 
ed.  The'  market 
price  probably 
never  will  go  back 
to  where  it  was  in 
[i3se  days,  but  due  to  efficiency,  many 
iler  producers  have  been  able  to 
ke  a  few  pennies. 

f  I  remember  conectlyr  I  stated  in 
9  that  in  ten  years’  time  New  York 
tate  would  be  raising  25  million  broil- 
rs  each  year.  I  will  have  to  eat  those 
Ibrds  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  by 
159  we  will  not  be  raising  that  many. 

[  made  that  prediction  in  1949  based 

B  several  hunches.  First  of  all,  the 
ipire  State  consumes  more  broilers 
I  in  any  other  state,  and  it  was  the 

rling  among  many  people  that  the 
tiers  would  be  produced  nearer  con- 
ifuption  than  they  had  been  in  the 
st. 

knew  in  1949  that  we  here  in  the 
pire  State  could  produce  broilers 
t  about  as  economically  as  in  any 
er  state.  Since  feed  makes  up  a 
■ge  part  of  the  cost  of  producing 
ilers,  we  should  be  able  to  compete 
•y  favorably.  Year  after  year,  bur 
!fed  costs  here  in  Neiv  York  State  are 
ipt  as  economical  as  any  state.  This 
surprising  since  most  of  the  grain  is 
duced  in  the  Mid-west,  but  we  must 
ember  the  main  diet  for  broilers  is 
sh. 

ince  1949  we  have  roughly  doubled 
f  broiler  production  in  New  York 
te.  In  1949  the  statisticians  gave  us 
dit  for  about  7  million  broilers;  to- 
ly  the  figure  varies  from  12  to  15 
tlUion,  according  to  whom  you  put  the 
lestion.  I,  personally,  believe  that  15 
i  llion  is*  nearer  to  the  correct  figure, 
liis  is  quite  a  large  increase  but,  cer- 
linly,  doesn’t  make  us  one  of  the  ma- 
broiler-prod\icing  states,  and  it  is 
long  way,  from  25  million, 
think  there  have  been  three  major 
sons  for  our  lack  of  development  in 
broiler  business.  First  of  all,  if 
ces  would  have  stayed  up,  I  am  sure 
t  we  would  have  grown  many  more, 
ith  the  narrow  margin,  many  people 
were  interested  in  broilers  decided 
raise  something  else.  In  other  words. 
New  York  State  we  do  have  com- 
tition  with  many  other  enterprises 
l^ich  is  not  true  in  some  other  states. 
Secondly,  dressing  plants  didn’t  come 
<to  the  picture  as  rapidly  as  some  of 
had  anticipated.  Potential  broiler 
lowers  were  not  interested  in  raising 
I  oilers  without  a  definite  market. 

The  third  reason  was  the  lack  of  fi- 
I  ncing  in  New  York  State.  Whether 
lancing  is  good  or  bad,  there  is  no 
ubt  that  it  does  make  a  big  differ- 
ce  in  how  many  broilers  are  grown. 

the  big  broiler-prodj-icing  states, 
actically  all  of  the  broilers  are  fin- 
‘Ced  and  until  recently  very  few  were 
lanced  in  New  York  State. 

Here,  in  1959,  I  don’t  have  a  crystal 
ill  to  gaze  into,  but  today  I  do  have  a 
autiful,  clear,  blue  sky.  I  still  predict 
at  New  York  State  will  become  a 
ajor  broiler-producing  state.  It  will 


be  a  long  time  before  we  get  in  the 
first  ten — maybe  we  never  will— but  I 
am  still  going  to  predict  that  we  will 
raise  many  more  broilers  than  we  are 
today. 

I  have  several  reasons  on  which  to 
base  my  prediction.  First  of  all,  we  still 
are  only  producing  one  broiler  for 
every  five  that  we  consume.  I  still  feel 
that  the  broilers  will  be  produced  near 
large  consuming  areas.  Why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  feed  be  shipped  into  the 
deep  South,  and  then  the  broilers  ship¬ 


ped  back  ?  It’s  true  that  they  have 
cheaper  labor  in  the  South  and  cheaper 
buildings,  but  neither  of  these  two 
items  are  major.  Our  lower  feed  cost 
and  access  to  markets  should  more 
than  offset  both  of  these  items. 

Large  dressing  plants  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York  State  which  means 
that  more  broilers  will  be  produced 
around  them.  Growers  no  longer  have 
to  be  concerned  about  a  ready  market 
.  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  In  Western 
New  York,  for  example,  two  large 
dressing  plants  dress  nearly  10  million 
broilers  every  year.  At  the  present 
time,  much  of  their  volume  comes  from 
out-of-state.  The  operators  of  these 
dressing  plants,  naturally,  would  like 
to  secure  the  broilers  nearby.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  They  are 
going  to  do  everything  possible  to  en¬ 
courage  the  raising  of  broilers  in  the 
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counties  near  their  dressing  plants. 

Financing  is  also  at  the  present  time 
becoming  very  popular  in  New  York 
State.  Five  years  ago  we  used  to  pride 
ourselves  by  saying  that  there  was 
practically  no  financing  in  the  Empire 
State;  today  the  big  feed  companies 
have  found  that,  in  order  to  survive, 
they  are  forced  into  financing.  I’ll  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  been  against  fin¬ 
ancing  of  broilers  but  most  participat¬ 
ing  growers  are  very  happy.  It  looks  as 
though  financing  of  broilers  is  here  to 
stay. 

All  of  this,  at  least  to  me,  adds  up  to 
more  broilers  in  New  York  State.  I  am 
not  going  to  stick  my  neck  out  and  say 
how  many  broilers  I  think  will  be 
grown  by  1960  or  1965;  I  will  just 
settle  by  saying  that  we  will  have  more 
broilers  every  year  and  the  saturation 
point  will  not  come  for  a  long  time. 


^Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories— 

.The  Scientific  Approach  to  Poultry  Health  Problems 


A  unique  new  coccidiostat  for 
chicks  and  growing  chickens 

UNISTAT  has  been  proved  on  more  than  100 
million  birds  ...  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  coccidio¬ 
stat.  It  protects  against  the  economically  impor¬ 
tant  forms  of  coccidiosis,  yet  permits  birds  to 
develop  their  own  immunity.  UNISTAT-fed  birds 
went  through  the  rainy  1958  season  without  .serious 
outbreak— because  of  its  multi-drug  formula. 
UNISTAT  contains  a  combination  of  drugs  because 
no  single  chemical  is  equally  effective  against  all 
species  of  coccidia.  These  and  other  benefits  listed 
below  are  why  you’ll  want  UNISTAT  in  your 
feeds  for  chicks  and  growing  pullets. 


The  arsenical  of  choice 
for  older  pullets  and  hens 

Pullets  with  3-NITRO  in  their  feed  have 
extra  pep.  They  grow  vigorous  and  strong, 
have  more  disease  resistance,  do  better  all 
around.  And  tests  have  shown  that  laying 
flocks  on  feed  containing  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
3-NITRO  lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  hen  per 
year,  at  a  medication  cost  of  only  3^.  That’s 
why  experienced  poultrymen  say,  “No  other 
single  feed  ingredient  costs  so  little  and  does 
so  much  as  3-NITRO.”  Ask  for  3-NITRO 
in  egg  and  laying  mashes. 


‘  EACH  GIVES  YOU  EXTRA  BEHEFITS 

0  Improved  feed  efficiency.  Birds  on  UNISTAT  or  3-NITRO  gain 
more  flesh  and/or  produce  more  eggs  on  same  amount  of  feed. 

0  Better  color  and  appearance.  Flocks  are  more  uniform,  have 
better  color.  They  look  better,  act  snappier. 

0  Greater  livability.  Birds  on  UNISTAT  or  3-NITRO  feeds  suffer  less 
flock  depletion  from  disease  and  ailments. 

Proper  medication  is  only  one  part  of  good  flock  management.  For  best  results,  you  should  also 
follow  sound  feeding,  housing,  sanitation  and  pest  control  practices. 


Dr.  SALSBURY’S 

Charles  City, 


LABORATORIES 


Iowa 


NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
stelns  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
TalDot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield :  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


_ GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE :  BRED  heifers  due  from  January 

through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well-grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  TarbeU  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Fiats,  New  York.' 


" _ AYRSHIRES _ 

SELLING  RETAIL  MILK?  4%  approved  Ayr- 
shire  milk  attracts  customers.  Polled  or  homed 
bulls  available.  Phone,  write,  visit  Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Barneveld,  New  York.  TW-6-2141. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

f’OR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers. 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more;  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

TWENTY  ANGUS  FEEDERS  for  sale,  400-700 
lbs.  George  Morsch,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  Phone  424-1. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  weanling  boars 
and  gilts,  service  boars:  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey. 
Spencer,  Mass. 


_ GOATS _ 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Leam  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  A36, 
Missouri. 


_ SHEEP _ 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  ALL  ages.  Must  reduce 
flock.  George  Eldridge,  Conway,  Mass.  Emer- 
son  94442. _ 

SHEEP — 28;  2-4  YR.  OLD;  mostly  grade  Hamp¬ 
shire:  large  size;  healthy  but  thin  flesh;  heavy 
wooled;  bred;  price  $15.00.  Walter  W.  Fisk, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  bred  by  a 
Grand  Champion  Ram.  Write  E.  I.  Hatfield, 
Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood,  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  FEMALE  5  months  old, 

black-silver.  Vaccinated,  ready  to  train,  drives 
cows  already.  Papers,  $30.00.  Mrs.  Peter  A. 
Giess,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Willet  334. 

LARGEST  BEAGLE  KENNEL  pups  $10,  started 
$15,  broken  $30.  Witis,  501  Plain  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, _ 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  beautiful,  friendly,  'love 
children:  excellent  watchdog.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton. 
Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


_ BABY  CHICKS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshiies — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  jludson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Mount  Hope  Queens 
and  Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Also  first 
generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  Sex-links  and  Lawton  White  Rocks.  "Try 
our  Buff  Se.x-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses 
are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches  twice  weekly.  N.  Y.. 
U.  S.  approved,  Pullorum-  typhoid  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504 — Greenwich,  New  York. 

“ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila 
delphia  50.  Pa. 

KOSKINEN  IS  PRODUCING  Rapp  Linecross 
Leghorns  and  Harco  Orchards  Sex  links  available 
as  chicks  or  started  pullets.  We  raise  a  top 
quality  pullet  and  guarantee  satisfaction!  For 
additional  information,  contact  Koskinen  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Podunk  Road,  Trumansburg, 
New  York.  Phone  4341. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds*,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. _ _ 

GET  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  poultry.  Money  - 

making  ideas,  short-cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half-price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO,  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese.  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians, 
Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

FREE!  10  MONEY  MAKING  chicks  with  every 
100.  V  No  additional  cost.  Pullorum  clean.  28  va¬ 
rieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
.$7.95 — 100.  Write  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybreok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

MINK 

Mir^ — ,$25.00  each.  Bred  females  for  April  de- 
•liver^  Book.  “Domestic  Mink” — $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus'  Point,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS— eggs,  chicks. 
Pheasants.  Incubators  $13.95.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Will  Schadt,  RR4,  Goshen,  Indiana.  ; 

RABBITS 

RAISE  Angora,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5, 
Cedar  Hill,  Te.xas. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  FARMERS — Special  mastitis  oint 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomycin 
100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazine  and  sulfathiazole, 
cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame  oil  base.)  Doz. 
$4.50  prepaid.  Kensington  Veterinary  &  Poultry 
Supply.  Box  37.  Kensington.  Conn. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — BOY  13-17.  Helper — companion.  Hav¬ 
ing  lost  parent,  wishing  goad  home.  Florida. 
Board,  schooling,  $20  monthly.  Or.  transporta¬ 
tion,  board  and  $30  monthly  if  through  school. 
Send  picture  and  details.  Box  514-YO.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  MARRIED  man  for  mod¬ 
ern  Cortland  Valley  Holstein  dairy  farm.  Must 
have  small  family  and  reliable  references.  Gra¬ 
ham  student  preferred.  Box  514-XH,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — ELDERLY,  in  good  health,  looking 
for  a  permanent  home.  Nice  living  quarters, 
good  food,  plus  small  salary  in  exchange  for 
light  household  duties,  and  being  responsible  for 
watching  a  small  private  school  and  grounds. 
Write  H.  W.  Meidman.  Elmsford,  New  York. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  SALE:  REASONABLE,  feed  mill.  20.0x45 
complete  store  bins,  machinery,  coal  elevators, 
rail  siding,  etc.  Phone  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
3005.  Write  Box  61. 

DEALER  WANTED  TO  SELL  full  line  of  dairy 
bam  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manufactured 
by  the  largest  d^iry  barn  equipment  company  in 
the  East.  Full  or  part  time  selling  will  bring 
you  large  dividends.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  or  for  the  established  dealer.  Write  for 
details  today  as  dealership  is  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  Standard  Equipment.  Inc.,  Sales 
Manager,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SELL  QUALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for  old 
line  concern  manufacturing  farm  water  tanks, 
hog  feeders  and  waterers.  Box  30,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  yoii 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers’  cost  and  sell 
farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer.  Box  514-FM, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with^ 

out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  J-926, 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

CLEANS  WINDOWS  without  mess.  Strange 

“dry”  cleaning  cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Windows 
gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  105,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25,  Illinois. 

MUSHROOMS  . 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easuer,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag, 
641  South  19th^  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


SAVE  MONEY,  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries, 
blueoerries.  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Everything  necf*ssary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House.  Box  120,  Geneva, 
Ohio.  • 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 
Neuner’s  Nursery,  368  Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  iist  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore 
10,  Pa. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  newest  and  stand 
ard  varieties  Free  catalog.  Rexford  Sprout. 
Waverly.  New  York 

STRAWBERRY  —RED,  BLACK,  purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties. 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms,  Bo.x  B-59. 
Allen,  Maryland. 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  ONION  PLANTS.  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept. 
301,  Albany.  Ga. 

RAYNER’S  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Virus-free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Par¬ 
ent  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Suiecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties.  Also 
Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  3’rees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
It’s  free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Salisbury  9,  Md. 

TOMATO,  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  plants. 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons. 
Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS —  I'arpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforcec 
witp  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8.  $7.78  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  prover 
Silo-Malic  Unloadci  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk- Con 
veyor  wil'  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc. 
Wayzata  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker.  RD#2,  Norwich, 
New  York. 

HAY  AND  OATS 

FOR  SALE.  HAY,  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
wheat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Phone  HO-92885. 

ALFALFA  TREFOIL,  mixed  hay  —  top  quality 

guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell,  East  Durham  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391. 

WANTED  —  ALFALFA,  CLOVER;-  clover  ana 

timothy.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna. 

ALFALFA  or  TREFOIL  mixed  hay,  second 
cu'Mng  or  mulch,  guaranteed  as  represented,  de¬ 
livered  by  truck  load.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  OATS,  CORN,  wheat  or  barley. 
Quote  prices  on  your  farm  or  delivered  to  my 
place.  Johannes  Sncl.  RDl,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE:  North  Dakota  improved  farms. 
Courtney  Real  Estate  Service,  Oakes.  North 
Dakota. 

LARGE  SELECTION  FARMS  —  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment. 
O’Connor  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  mailed  free!  3,267  bar¬ 
gains,  .36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  59  yedrs  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
New  York. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— 254  ACRE  dairy.  Buffalo- 
Niagara  milk  market.  Beautiful  3  apartment 
brick  home  with  modern  conveniences:  40  stan¬ 
chions.  basement  barn,  2  new  silos,  barn  clean¬ 
er.  cemented  barn.vard.  All  open  productive. 
Main  highway  near  Lockport.  Write  McKnight- 
Hogan  Realty.  9  Lohrmann  Bldg.,  Lockport, 
New  York.  . 

31  ACRE  CASH  CROP  farm  si.xteen  miles  from 
Rochester.  Good  house,  buildings — main  road. 
Harold  Cornelius,  896  Walworth  Road,  Ontario, 
New  York. 

FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE!  No  money 
down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fishing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carl  Huysman. 
Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  17  Issue..: . 

Feb.  7  Issue . 

Feb.  21  Issue . 

Mar.  7  Issue . 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NIC* 

Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S,  189 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-35.000.00.  Certain  Date 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— $125.00:  FI 
Eagle  Cents — .5500.00;  Indian  Cents — $171 
dimes  before  194.3 — .$2,000.00:  quarters  be 
1924 — .$1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  192! 
.$3. 000. 00.  2<?  pieces — $125.00:  3<t  pieces — $1,5( 
halfdimes — $1.500.()0  Hundreds  of  others  n 
$10.00-$!, 000  00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921— 50  s 
—,$100.00.  1875  quarters— ,$100.00.  1921—50 
$750.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  p 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  all 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue 
fore  sending  coin^.  Worthycoin  Corpora 
(K-217-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


HONEY 

ALDA  FARM  BLACKBERRY  blossom  hone: 

lbs.  $3.75  postpaid.  Richland,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED:  A  HANDICAPPED  person  to  lx 
on  farm  by  experienced  nurse.  Tray  service.  : 
Albin  Nelson,  RFD  #1,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  I 

any  photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $3 
Portraitcr.  AAG780  Sweetwater,  'Texas. 


_ FISHING _ 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  red 

formulas,  methods — 25C.  Johnson’s,  312-B  I 
Avenue,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


_  SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  handmade  qua 
$15.00 — .$25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  (Tire 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr., 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  cK 

ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  1 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  n 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Tei 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y 

PATZ  BARN  CLEAN  ERb.  silo  unloaders.  I 

cleaners  Some  dealerships,  agencies  availa 
K  H  Merrill.  Waverly  New  York. 

P  &  D  SILO  UN  LOADERS  nandie  hard  pai 

and  frozen  silage.  Savds  time  and  labor.  L 
capacity  A  boy  can  teed  100  head  in  10  t( 
minutes  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  g 
antee.  Also  augei  hunk  feeders  Write  to 
P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo 

loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  fur 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield. 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Governn 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  tru 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot 
and  Procedure”  $1.00  Brody.  Box  8-AA.  Sui 
side  4.  New  York. _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  ' 

off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  : 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Sur 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo.  North  Dak 
SURPLUS  GENERATORS  14,000  watt  po 

take  off  for  all  farm  tractors  with  spline  si 
550  RPM.  Will  run  a  farm  and  a  house  botl 
once — 110/220  volt  output  60  c.vcle  AC  1  ph 
List  ,$1400.00,  your  price  ,$625.00  —  Brand  I 
Delco.  Montague  Suppl.v,  R.D.  #1,  Port  Joi 
N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milford.  N.  J.  6944.  6 
FOR  SALE:  USED  .3()00  lb.  Munson  feed  m 
,$300 — Davis  grain  roller  $150.  Maple  Avf 
Farms,  Earlville,  New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  GAITdEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawben 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  I 
tastic  ofter  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  I 
De^re  49  Wisconsin. 

* 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

NEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS,  50c.  $1.00 
Also  $1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Sam 
25C.  Rug-ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. _ 

l.EARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating, 
rails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money 
you  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  suppl 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10.  N.  1 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  s 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%  ”  size,  white  oi 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  & 
•bales'  Dept  A  PO  Rov  417  New  Haven.  Co 

MEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  Dacron  r( 
forced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minim 
shrinkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  eS 
large.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  P( 
paid.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Matin 
Stafford.  N,  if. 

CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  n 

money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handba 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors, 
denier  used  e.xclusively.  Investment  not  requii 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7,  Sevlerville.  'Tenn. 
DON’T  GET  MARRIED  until  you  buy  wedd 

invitations.  Write  Box  1235  Printer,  Erie, 
Send  copy  and  .$6.00  for  50;  $10.00  for  100. 
STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  pa 

ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  sa 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  1 
St.,  Dept.  .379,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ _ 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  1(4  H 

$1.00;  3(4  lbs.,  ,$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranti 
Ward.  42- A  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 
LADIES’  FIRST  QUALITY  18-inch  scarfs.  S 
sational  offer,  neatl.v  packed  one  dozen  assor 
plain  colors  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Ideal  for  i 
giving — personal  use.  Cleworth,  64  Tyler  Pa 
Lowell,  Mass. 

GIVEN  WITHOUT  ONE  penny  cost  to  >' 
Church  or  Group — sensational  48-cup  automi 
electric  percolator.  Just  have  10  membei's  ei 
sell  only  five  bottles  famous  flavoring.  No  mo 
needed,  ever  Write  Anna  Elizabeth  Wade,  2 
Tyree  Street,  Lynchburg.  Va. _ 

CHAIR  CANING  KIT  —  contains  cane,  bin( 
pegs,  easy  instructions — $2.00:  two  seat  Ki 
S3. 00.  Please  send  sample.  Livingston’s,  )' 
Rensselaer  Boulevard,  Albany  4,  New  York. 
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rOMlNC  MEETIIMJS 

Jan.  7-9,  1959 — 13th  Annual  Meeting 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Conference, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12,  13  —  Annual  Meeting  N.  Y 
State  Holstein  Friesian  Ass’n.,  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

Jan.  12-15  —  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  annual  meeting 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Jan.  14  — Annual  Meeting,  New  York 
Canning  Crop  Growers’  Co-op,  Batavia. 

Jan.  14  —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  Annual  Meeting,  Albany. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg.  Open  and  4-H  live¬ 
stock  classes  for  record  $62,287.50  in 
premiums. 

Jan.  20-23 — N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society  and  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings — Syracuse,  N.Y 

Jan,  21,  22 — Annual  Dairy  Farmers' 
Seminar  at  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst, 

Jan.  24  —  Annual  Meeting  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Breeding  Ass’n., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Jan.  26-30 — Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

Jan.  26-31  — New  Jersey  Farm  Week, 
Trenton. 

Jan.  27 — Mutual  Federation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Cooperatives  fifth  annual  mem- 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID. 
RENCH 


Worts 


in  seconds! 


The  supcr-pcnctrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 


'Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

MAKE  STUNNING  SKIRTS  —  finest  quality 
wool-nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-00  wide.  Rich 
colors.  Save!  Samples  lOf.  Kroona  Fabrics. 
2005-AS  Taylor.  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. _ 

SPICE  LABELS:  Beautity  your  spice  containers 
with  fifteen  handsome,  gold-edged  labels.  Only 
50^.  The  Wee  Hoosc.  Box  281,  Great  Nock.  N.  Y. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  guls. 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  douglmuls  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray. 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 
ATTENTION  RUG  MAlvEuS — Vf e  re  moving ! 
Please  note  change  of  address.  Finest  available, 
100%  prt-shrunk  wool  strips  for  braiding  and 
hooking,  and  in  the  colors  you  want!  Direct  from 
coat  factories.  Monev  back  guarantee.  Send  150 
for  new  samples.  Quality  Coat  Factory.  477 
Barnum  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCREW  CAP  WRENCHES.  Designed  for  open¬ 
ing.  sealing  glass  bottles,  jar  can  containers; 
lifting  pressed  jar  lid,  inserted  covers:  preventing 
leakage,  evaporation,  spilling,  escaping  odors. 
Made  of  steel  for  hard,  long  use.  Products  kept 
right  when  sealed  tight.  Necessity  for  homes, 
business,  dispensers,  manufacturers.  Price  $1.00 
each.  E.xchange  wrench  for  old  stamps  laying 
around.  William  Joyce,  110-06 — 196  St.,  Hollis  12, 
New  York. _ 

RUBBER  STAMP — UP  I'O  3  lines  Sl.OO,  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries  Grand  isle  i 

Vermont  _ _ _ 

'BAekwoODb  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20( 

copy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  O id  Forge  16 _ N  _ W _ 

DON’T  FEED  SPARROWS.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail. 

La  Grange  42.  Indiana. _ 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  liddle  playing  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle. 

Mt.  Marion  17  N.  Y _ 

TREASURE  UNDER  t'OOT?  Transistorized  M- 
Scope  detects  buried  gold,  silvenvare,  battle 
relics.  Light-w’eight.  Guaranteed.  From  $59.50, 
easy  terms.  Free  catalog.  Fisher  Research,  Dept. 

C-8,  Palo  Alto,  California. _ 

HUNTEliS  INSULATED  Rubber  Boots  re-soled, 
water-proofed,  $3.25  postpaid.  Goodyear  welt 
boots,  full-soled,  heeled,  water-proofed,  $4.25, 
postpaid.  Louis  Lasak,  730  Pittston  Avenue, 

Scranton.  Pennsylyanid. _ _ 

SUFFER  FRONI  VARIcOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St..  Manchester, 

Conn.  Dept.  AA.  _ 

FR^^Y'lTAMiN  CATALOGUE— Feel  more  vig¬ 
orous,  younger,  better!  Potent  formulas,  quality 
capsules  for  better,  healthiei  living.  Buy  direct 
— save!  Vitacenter,  Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. 
HEARING  AID  CO^Si  $Lb0:  soft  molds, 
$2.00:  batteries  wholesale.  Milby,  Wake  Village, 
Texas. _ _ 

RUPTURE'^rROUBLES  ENDED.  New  method- 

guaranteed.  Free  information.  John  Mortimer, 
Box  128-A,  Elora,  Ontario,  Canada. 


bership  meeting  at  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
New  York. 

Feb.  10-13  —  1959  Vermont  Farm 
Show  at  Barre. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WIIEX  COWS  ARE  DRY 

Experience  at  experiment  stations 
and  by  many  dairymen  has  shown 
that  the  best  method  to  dry  most  cows 
off  is  to  milk  them  out  at  the  final 
milking  and  then  stop  milking  abrupt¬ 
ly.  The  milk  that  the  cow  secretes  then 
builds  up  pressure  in  the  udder  and 
this  pressure  stops  milk  secretion. 

Of  course,  no  grain  should  be  fed 
during  this  drying  off  period,  and  in 
the  case  of  very  persistent  cows  it  will 
be  helpful  to  withhold  palatable,  succu¬ 
lent  feeds.  Cows  should  be  watched 
closely  during  this  drying  off  period, 
and  if  udder  congestion  becomes  ex¬ 
cessive  it  may  be  necessary  to  milk 
them  out.  If  this  should  be  necessary 
the  cow  should  be  milked  out  complete¬ 
ly  and  then  not  milked  again. 

After  the  cow  has  ceased  milking,  a 
feeding  program  calculated  to  produce 
the  desired  condition  should  be  started 
immediately.  Along  with  adequate  for¬ 
age  or  pasture  this  generally  includes 
two  to  eight  pounds  per  day  of  the 
same  concentrate  used  in  the  milking 
herd. 

The  quantity  of  ration  fed  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  body  condition.  Cows  in 
very  poor  condition  may  require  much 
more  than  eight  pounds  of  ration  per 
day,  but  better  results  are  usually  ob¬ 
tained  with  more  moderate  feeding 
over  a  longer  period. 

The  cow  should  be  checked  daily  to 
insure  that  her  condition  is  progressing 
as  planned  and  that  no  disease  prob¬ 
lems  occur. 

Besides  building  body  condition  there 
are  numerous  important  small  jobs 
that  should  be  don  i  early  in  the  dry 
period.  Among  these  is  dehorning,  hoof 
trimming,  and  worming.  Also,  under 
supervision  of  a  veterinarian,  the  dry 
period  is  an  excellent  time  for  the 
treatment  of  mastitis. 

These  jobs  and  others  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  dry  period  with¬ 
out  loss  of  milk  production. — Dr.  Holy¬ 
oke  P.  Adajns,  in  the  Eastern  States 
Cooperator 

—  A.  A.  — 

HEATIYtt  YOER 
MILKIXG  PARLOR 

If  heating  your  milking  parlor  is  a 
problem,  the  answer  may  be  the  use 
of  an  overhead  bank  of  Infrared  Heat 
Lamps.  The  idea  is  being  tried  out  by 
a  few  dairymen  in  Wisconsin. 

The  big  advantage  is  that  the  area 
under  the  heating  lamps  is  always  com¬ 
fortable  even  though  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  doors  at  either  or  both  ends  of 
the  milking  parlor.  Also  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  put  on  a  heater  several  hours 
before  milking  time.  Using  the  white 
glass  heat  lamps  permits  both  heat  and 
light  to  come  from  the  same  fixture, 
and  in  the  summer  most  of  the  lamps 
can  be  turned  off  and  a  few  regular 
light  bulbs  can  be  used  to  provide  light. 

—  A.  A.  - 

THE  GEORGE 
WASHIAGTOY  LAW 
REVIEW 

The  January  1958  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  Law  Review  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  those  whose  work  is  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  to  attorneys 
specializing  in  the  agricultural  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  fields.  The  issue  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  articles  written  by 
men  prominent  in  the  Department, 
ranging  through  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  wide  range  of  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department,  the 
price  of  milk,  marketing  quotas,  to  the 
functions  of  the  Judicial  officer  of  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  for  a  dollar 
from  the  George  Washington  Law  Re¬ 
view,  The  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Showman  Places  (M)  FIRST 


Gerald  Evans  of  Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  whose 
Ayrshires  have  placed  high  in  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
the  annual  NYABC  show,  the  National 
at  Waterloo,  la.,  and  the  International  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  uses  NYABC  Planned  Mating  Service. 

His  Sunny  Acres  herd  won  the  Ayrshire  Constructive 
Breeders  award  last  year  (for  the  fourth 
time)  with  on  overage  of  T1,223M,  4.1% 
and  459F  (ME)  and  a  type  score  of  .850. 

Gerald  Evans  is  only  one  of  47,000  dairymen  who  have 
placed  NYABC  Planned  Mating  or  Regular 
service  first  with  them.  Try  it  and  you'll  agree  there's 

MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY 

Gerald  Evans  and  a 
Butter  Boy  daughter 
which  scored  Excellent 
throughout  on  the 
udder.  This  cow's 
actual  record  is 
T1,453M,  4.2%  and 
474F,  305,  2X,  at 
2  years  4  months. 


NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


YJHM'S  THIS"  A  ROOMY, L  ( ft&H-H-H-THEY  G0TM£ 

ECONOMICAL  COROSTONE^  >AN  UNBEATABLE  COM- 
CONCRETE  SILO  AND—  .  BINATION-ACOROSTOHE 
OW.  NO  -  -  -  MY  WORST  tCik^lLO  AND^QO 
ENEMY-SWEET>75:/'.Gi  . 
SUCCULENT  -<  1^0 

_ _  ' 

Get  the  difference  in  production  with  plenty  of  room  for  good  silage  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  Premium  quality  -  low  cost.  Save  extra  with  early  order  discount. 

UNivE^Air  steel’sTlo”co*!  ” 

Box2l7A  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COFOSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Name  , 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


41ARRIS  SECDS 

HARPER  HYBRID 

The  Muskmclon  with  EXTRA  Flavor 
-L  first  vneration  hybrid  combining  all  these  features: 
Superb.  Tangy.  Sweet  Flavor 
Remarkably  Thick.  Juicy  Flesh 
Attractive  Appearance — Vigorous  Vines 
Heavy  Yields 

You’ll  find  Harper  Hybrid  a  special  treat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

li  YOU  GROW  for  Market,  Ask  for  Oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 


22  Moreton  Form 


Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


1959  CATALOG  vm/imdij 
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Conted ! 


Lncky  Winner  Will  Go  On  American  Agricnltnrist  California  Tonr 


HI 


OW  WOULD  you  like  to  go 
on  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  California  Tour  with¬ 
out  it  costing  you  a  cent? 
Imagine  seeing  the  mighty 
Grand  Canyon,  beautiful  Yosemite 
Falls,  the  Redwoods  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 
many  other  famed  places !  Think  of 
traveling  with  an  escorted  American 
Agriculturist  tour  party,  of  staying  in 
first  class  hotels,  of  having  delicious 
meals  set  before  you,  and  of  being 
looked  after  in  such  a  way  that  you 
will  feel  you  are , traveling  on  a  magic 
carpet!  If  you  like  to  bake  cookies,  you 
can  compete  for  this  wonderful  prize 
by  entering  the  “Favorite  Cookie  Con¬ 
test”  sponsored  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  New  York  State  Grange. 

If  you’re  not  already  a  member  of  a 
New  York  State  Subordinate  Grange, 
we  hope  you  will  lose  no  time  in  joining 
your  local  Grange,  because  we  would 
very  much  like  to  have  all  our  readers 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
win  a  free  “all-expense”  ticket  for  our 
fabulous  American  Agricultrfrist  Cali¬ 
fornia  Tour. 


The  awe-inspiring  Grand  Canyon 
will  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
California  Tour  that  American  Ag¬ 


riculturist  will  award  to  the  No.  1 


State  Winner  of  the  Favorite 


Cookie  Contest. 


This  prize  alone  is  worth  $1,000  .  .  . 
and  besides  there  will  be  many  other 
valuable  prizes.  As  in  other  years, 
household  equipment  and  grocery  prizes 
will  be  awarded  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  advertisers  to  the  top  winners 
in  the  state  finals,  as  well  as  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes  to  county  winners  and  run¬ 
ners-up.  A  complete  list  of  prizes,  with 
pictures,  will  be  published  later  i  n 
American  Agriculturist,  but  at  this 
time  we  can  announce  the  prizes  to  be 
given  by  these  companies: 

From  K.  B.  Davis  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Penick  &  Ford,  to  each  of  the 
ten  high  State  winners,  a  24-ounce  can 
Davis  Baking  Powder;  a  12-ounce  can 
Cocomalt;  a  12-ounce  can  of  both 
Creamy  Fudge  and  Creamy  White 
Swel;  a  Swel  Recipe  Folder  and  Quick- 
Mix  Charts.  Also,  to  each  of  the  53 
Pomona  contests,  a  12-ounce  can  Davis 
Baking  Powder  and  set  of  Quick-Mix 
Charts.  , 

From  International  Salt  Co.,  a  set  of 
Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt  and  Pep¬ 
per  Shakers  to  the  first  and  second 
high  State  winners;  also,  six  Sterling 
Shake-’n-Pour  Canisters  Table  Salt.  To 
each  of  the  ten  high  State  winners,  this 
company  will  award  six  packages  of 
Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table  Salt. 

From  the  Malleable  Iron  Range  Co., 
a  Monarch  Electric  Range  to  one  of 
the  top  State  winners. 

From  Penick  &  Ford,  to  each  of  the 
ten  high  State  winners,  a  dozen  12- 
ounce  bottles  of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses; 
a  case  of  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Filling, 
and  a  Brer  Rabbit  “Book  of  Molasses 
Magic.” 

From  Robin  Hood  Flour,  a  25-lb.  bag 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour  to  each  of  ten 
high  State  winners,  and  a  10-lb.  bag  to 
each  of  53  Pomona  contests. 

From  Speed  Queen,  a  division  of  Mc- 
Graw  Edison  Co.,  to  one  of  the  top 
State  winners  a  Speed  Queen  Deluxe 
Automatic  Washer  (or,  if  she  prefers, 
either  an  electric  or  gas  Speed  Queen 
deluxe  automatic  dryer). 

All  you  have  to  do  to  compete  is 
to  enter  your  best  cookie  in  your 
local  Grange  contest.  This  is  the  24th 
year  that  this  publication  and  the 


Your  Choice 


Grange  have  put  on  a  baking  contest 
together,  and  we  consider  this  year’s 
competition  the  most  interesting  one 
of  all,  because  you  are  not  restricted 
to  just  one  kind  of  cookie.  That’s  why 
we  have  named  it  “Your  Favorite 
Cookie  Contest.”  The  idea  is  to  enter 
the  best  cookie  you  make.  It  can  be  one 
of  four  types  of  cookies:  rolled,  drop, 
refrigerator,  or  bar  cookie. 

Here  are  some  pointers  for  you  on 
the  types  of  cookies  eligible.  Read  them 
over  and  then  decide  which  one  you  will 
choose  to  enter: 


1.  Soft  drop  cookies:  These  are  one 
’  of  the  simplest  and  quickest  types. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  the  bat¬ 
ter  on  the  cookie  sheet  too  close  to  the 
next  cookie,  as  it  spreads  in  baking. 
Drop  qpokies  should  be  free'  of  thin 
runny  edge  or  spreading.  The  crust 
should  be  smooth,  except  that  if  fruit 
or  nuts  are  used,  it  may  be  slightly 
rough.  Any  fruits  and  nuts  should  be 
evenly  distributed  inside  the  cookie. 
You  may  enter  any  type  of  soft  drop 
cookie,  including  molasses  cookies,  su¬ 
gar  cookies,  chocolate  cookies,  hex-mits, 
rocks,  etc. 

2.  Rolled  cookies:  These  take  the 
greatest  skill  in  baking.  In  rolling,  the 
least  amount  of  flour  possible  should 
be  used  on  the  rolling  pin  and  board. 
If  the  dough  is  sticky,  it  should  be 
chilled  before  rolling.  Any  type  of  roll¬ 
ed  cookie  is  eligible,  including  sour 
cream  cookies,  molasses  cookies,  choco¬ 
late  rolled  cookies,  sand  tarts,  etc. 

3.  Refrigerator  cookies:  These  are 
thin,  crisp  cookies  made  from  dough 
that  has  been  chilled  for  several  hours. 
The  dough  is  sliced  into  cookies  of 
equal  size  with  a  sharp  knife. 

4.  Bar  cookies:  Dough  is  turned  into 
a  pan  lined  with  wax  paper,  baked, 
and  then  sliced  into  bars  of  the  same 
size,  not  over  3  inches  long.  Edges 
should  be  clean  cut.  The  crumb  or  in¬ 
side  of  the  cookie  should  be  soft,  chewy 
or  cake-like,  and  any  fruits  or  nuts 


should  be  evenly  distributed.  Examples 
of  this  type  of  cookie  are:  Brownies, 
blonde  or  chocolate;  date  bars,  fruit 
bars,  etc. 

Remember  that  your  entry  must  con¬ 
sist  of  just  five  cookies  of  one  kind. 
You  can  have  a  wonderful  time  getting 
ready  for  this  contest  and  trying  out 
different  cookies  on  your  family.  They 
won’t  mind  at  all! 

The  Subordinate  Grange  contests 
start  early  in  January,  so  that  all  of 
them  can  be  held  before  spring.  Then 
will  come  the  county  contests,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  state  finals  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
next  fall. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  of  your  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  Service  and  Hospital¬ 
ity  Committee.  She  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  time  and  place  of  your  local 
contest,  and  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
official  score  card  to  send  in  with  your 
entry. 

Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor  of  Lawtons, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  home  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  will  direct 
the  contest  for  the  entire  state,  assisted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Steve  Karlick,  Jr.,  Mari¬ 
etta,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott,  R. 
1,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  and  nearly  1,000 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee  chairmen. 


4.  Contestants  will  compete  first  ii 
their  Subordinate  Grange  contest.  Th 
winner  of  the  Subordinate  Grange  Con 
test  will  then  enter  the  County  con 
test,  and  the  53  county  winners  wil 
compete  in  the  finals  at  the  1959  Stati 
Grange  annual  session. 


Number  One  Thrill! 


There  is  no  thrill  like  being  the  No, 
1  State  Winner  in  this  big  baking  con¬ 
test.  In  past  years,  many  of  the  win¬ 
ners  have  made  a  special  trip  to  State 
Grange  to  be  honored  there,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  wonderful  prizes.  Others, 
whose  prizes  have  been  shipped  to  them 
after  the  event,  said,  “It  was  just  like 
Christmas”  when  the  prizes  began  to 
come  in,  one  after  another.  .  .  and  this 
year  a  glorious  trip  to  California  and 
the  Southwest  will  await  the  lucky 
State  winner! 


The  state  winners  will  also  receiv 
cash  prizes:  $159  in  entry  prizes  fror 
State  Grange  ($3  to  each  of  the  5 
contestants),  and  $100.00  from  Amerj 
CAN  Agriculturist  will  be  divide 
among  the  top  15  winners. 


Prizes  for  the  Subordinate  Grange 
contests  will  be  arranged  for  locally  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  Subordinate 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com 
mittees. 


Contest  Rules 

The  contest  rules  are  easy.  Here  they 


are: 


1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange.  All  Grange  members  (men 
and  women)  are  eligible,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  professional  bakers.- 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  five 
cookies  of  one  kind.  They  may  be  roll¬ 
ed,  drop,  bar,  or  refrigerator  cookies — 
but  only  one  kind  may  be  entered  by 
each  contestant.  No  icing  may  be  used. 

3.  Cookies  made  from  MIXES  are 
NOT  eligible  for  this  contest. 


Over  10,000  score  cards  have  been 
sent  to  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  for  distribution  ta 
contestants.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  from 
your  local  chairman  and  plan  to  enter 
your  very  best  cookie.  You’ll  have  fun 
competing  and,  who  knows,  your  cook¬ 
ies  may  be  the  ones  that  win  the  all¬ 
expense  ticket  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  California  Tour!  Many  of  the 
past  state  winners  have  been  the  most 
surprised  persons  in  the  world  when 
they  found  themselves  No.  1.  Some 
were  experienced  cooks,  and  others 
were  new  at  it.  You  just  never  can  tell! 
But  don’t  delay  about  contacting  your 
local  Grange  chairman  of  Service  & 
Hospitality  Committee.  The  contest  is 
starting  with  a  bang  right  now! 


TWENTY-FOURTH  /UVIERICAN  AGRICULTURIST-GRANGE  CONTEST 
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^Round  The  Kitclion 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


HY  not  try  the  yellow  chiffon 
double-ring  cake,  pictured  below, 
br  one  of  the  festivities  that  may  be 
loming  up  in  your  family  soon?  Or 
ion’t  wait  for  a  celebration!  You  will 
ove  this  high,  light,  luscious  chiffon 
;ake  any  day  in  the  year.  It  is  featured 
n  a  new  cake  flour  cook  book,  “Special 
Iccasion  Cakes.” 

YELLOW  CHIFFON  DOUBLE-RING  CAKE 

2  Y4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1%  cups  sugar 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  cooking  oil  (salad  oil) 

5  egg  yolks,  unbeaten 
%  cup  cold  water 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

2  teaspoons  grated  lemon  rind 
1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 

I/2  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

Sift  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and 
lalt  into  a  mixing  bowl.  Make  a  “well” 
n  the  center  and  add  in  this  order;  oil, 
;gg  yolks,  water,  flavoring,  and  lemon 
ind.  Beat  with  a  spoon  until  smooth, 
h  a  large  bowl  beat  the  egg  whites  and 
:ream  of  tartar  to  very  stiff  peaks.  Do 
iot  underbeat.'' Pour  the  egg  mixture  in 
i  thin  stream  over  the  entire  surface 
)f  the  egg  whites,  gently  cutting  and 
biding  in  with  a  rubber  spatula  until 
!ompletely  blended. 

Pour  into  ungreased  10-inch  tube  pan. 
Bake  55  minutes  at  325°,  then  10  to  15 
ninutes  at  350°.  Invert  and  allow  to 
lang  until  cold. 


cups  Corn  Flakes,  use  one  cup  of  the 
Crumbs. 

Caramel  Chips  —  in  2  size  packages, 
six-ounce  for  about  27  cents  and 
twelve-ounce  for  about  50  cents — make 
it  possible  to  enjoy  that  delicious  cara¬ 
mel  flavor  frequently  without  bother¬ 
ing  to  caramelize  sugar.  On  the  pack¬ 
age  you  will  And  recipes  for  sauce, 
fudge,  chip  and  nut  cookies,  and  the 
chips  may  also  be.  used  in  frostings, 
puddings,  pies,  desserts.  For  Caramel 
Custard,  simply  melt  %  cup  of  the 
caramel  chips  in  2  tablespoons  water 
over  hot  water  and  divide  among  6 
custard  cups  and  cool  for  10  minutes. 
Then  fill  cups  with  your  favorite  cus¬ 
tard  mixture  and  bake  as  usual. 

New  Tomato  Juice 

A  new  “3-in-one”  concentrated  to¬ 
mato  juice,  which  requires  no  refriger¬ 
ation  and  may  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ^ 
sauce,  or  paste,  is  the  product  of  the 
world’s  largest  processor  of  tomato 
products.  It  comes  packed  in  a  small 
-ounce  can,  and  when  combined 
with  3  cans  water  and  shaken,  it  pro-- 
vides  a  rich  red-ripe  tornato  juice.  Sav¬ 
ing  of  money  and  space  in  storing  are 
extra  dividends. 

In  recipes  calling  for  tomato  paste, 
the  juice  may  be  used  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  can.  In  recipes  calling  for  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  combine  equal  parts  of  the 
concentrate  and  water. 

Your  Kitchen  Bookshelf 


Here  are  some  new  and  useful  books 
to  send  for:  “Shopper’s  Guide  to  U.  S. 
Grades  of  Food,”  Home  and  Garden 
Bulletin  No.  58.  Explains  how  shoppers 
can  use  U.  S.  Grades  in  buying  food. 
It  answers  such  questions  as  why  some 
canned  fruit  is  rated  U.  S.  Grade  A  and 
others  Grade  B  or  C;  what’s  a  good  use 
for  lower  grades  of  eggs;  what  grade 
of  beef  offers  fairly  good  quality  with 
little  fat,,  etc.  For  a  free  copy  of  this 
guide,  write  to  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

“How  to  Buy  Eggs  by  USDA  Grades 
and  Weight  Classes,”  Leaflet  No.  442. 
Provides  quick  reference  on  eggs  for 
the  family  food  shopper,  gives  meaning 
of  grades  and  weight  classes  and  sug¬ 
gests  suitable  uses  for  various  grades. 
A  free  copy  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

“Food  in  Fiction”  is  an  interesting 
booklet  of  traditional  recipes  from  fic¬ 
tion  (from  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  to 
The  Yearling)  brought  up  to  date  by 
home  economists  in  the  Borden  Test 
Kitchen.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Repeat  the  process  for  the  second 
;ake.  When  cakes  are  cool  remove  from 
lans.  Trim  a  slice  from  one  side  of  each 
;ake.  Set  cakes  with  flat  sides  together 
)n  a  large  serving  tray  (about  18x24 
nches).  Ice  with  your  favorite  double 
Doiler  fluffy  white  frosting,  or  a  fluffy 
vhite  frosting  mix  tinted  a  pastel  color, 
sprinkle  with  silver  dragees.  Ari’ange 
:resh  flowers  around  base  of  cake.  30 
servings. 

irumbs  and  Chips 

Packaged  Graham  Cracker  Crumbs 
nd  packaged  Corn  Flake  Crumbs  are 
ow  available  for  the  popular  crumb 
rusts  and  numerous  other  uses.  The 
ackage  of  graham  cracker  crumbs 
;>■  'arries  recipes  for  pie  crust,  lemon 
t  ;hiffon  pie,  and  graham  nut  loaf,  and 
vill  make  3  pie  crusts.  The  crisp  corn 
lake  crumbs  may  be  used  for  topping 
casseroles,  extending  meat  loaves  and 
latties,  breading  meat  and  fish  and 
coating  croquettes,  and  also  on  fruit 
iesserts  and  coffee  cakes. 

To  substitute  Corn  Flake  Crumbs 
or  Corn  Flakes  in  any  of  your  recipes 
ailing  for  .flakes  to  be  crushed,  simply 
ivide  the  amount  of  Corn  Flakes  call- 
d  for  by  4.  If  the  recipe  calls  for  four 


This  beautiful  double-ring 
cake  is  easily  achieved  by 
cutting  a  slice  off  one  side 
of  each  cake,  then  putting 
the  two  flat  sides  together 
and  frosting.  See  recipe  on 
this  page. 


entering  the  American  Agriculturist 


in  this  issue? 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  WILL 
GIVE  YOU  A  BIG  ADVANTAGE 


If  your  cookie  recipe  calls  for  Davis  Baking 
Powder,  you’re  off  to  a  good  start.  This  de¬ 
pendable,  quality  baking  powder  will  make 
your  baking  light  as  light  .  .  .  give  a  pure, 
fresh  flavor,  with  no  trace  of  bitterness.  That’s 
why,  for  more  than  80  years,  women  have 
been  using  Davis  Baking  Powder  to  make 
prize-winning  cookies  and  cakes. 

AND  IF  YOUR  RECIPE  WINS . . . 
YOU  WILL  COLLECT  TWICE! 

The  cash  prize  for  every  winning  recipe 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
matched  by  Davis  if  the  recipe  calls  for  Davis 
Baking  Powder.  For  example:  If  your  cookie 
recipe,  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder,  wins 
a  prize  of  $25,  the  makers  of  Davis  Baking 
Powder  will  send  you  an  additional  $25.  This 
applies  to  each  cash  prize  award. 


make  a  two-time  winner. .  .with  DAVIS 
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U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Forecasts  Are 


86%  ACCURATE! 


Everybody  needs  accurate  weather  information.  Forecasts 
based  on  facts  help  you  plan  your  farm  work  wisely. 

The  Best  Weather  Forecasts  Today  Are  Made  By  The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  They’re  right  9  times  out  of  10. 

Northeastern  fanners  can  hear  these  forecasts  on  Weather 
Roundup  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.,  and  at  12:15  and  6:15 
P.  M.,  over  the  Northeast  Radio  Network  and  its  affiliated  AM 
Stations. 


FM  STATIOISS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

95.3  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

^  Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WHFM 

98.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Weather  Roundup  is  also  broadcast  over  these  AM  stations; 


(usual  times 
p.m.  daily) 

are  6:25 

a.m.  and 

7:15  a.m.;  12 

:15  p.m. 

and  6:15 

AM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WRCA 

660  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

BROUGHT  TO  LISTENERS 

OVER 

NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 


(Formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


by 


The  Home  Gardener 


By  Nenetzin  White 


Nenetzin  White 


LET’S  PERK  up 
the  house! — and 
give  it  a  touch  of 
Spring  now  that 
the  holiday  season 
is  past.  Do  your 
house  plants  look  a 
little  tired  ?  They 
can  be  revived.  And 
also  why  not  add  a 
touch  of  scent  and 
color  while  you’re 
about  it? 

Let’s  start  at  the  beginning.  No,  you 
don’t  need  a  green  thumb  to  grow  good 
house  plants.  You  do  need  a  proper 
container,  good  soil,  regular  watering, 
a  good  feeding  program,  some  light, 
and  a  love  for  your  plant. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  plants  I  particularly  like  really 
thrive.  It’s  not  that  I  mean  to  neglect 
the  others;  it’s  just  that  when  a  plant 
gives  me  a  nice  blossom,  or  sends  out 
some  dandy  new  leaves,  I  sort  of  pat 
it  on  the  back — or  something. 

I  think  the  best  container  for  any 
plant  is  usually  a  clay  pot.  This  is  por¬ 
ous,  allowing  air  and  water  to  pass 
through,  and  gives  good  drainage.  With 
other  type  containers,  be  sure  and  put 
some  gravel  or  pieces  of  broken  clay 
pots  in  the  base,  so  that  the  plant  roots 
will  never  stand  in  water. 

Tw^o  of  my  loveliest  and  thriftiest 
plants  are  in  large  glazed  jardinieres. 
Not  one  bit  of  air  or  water  can  go 
through  these,  but  I  have  about  3 
inches  of  pieces  of  broken  clay  pots  in 
the  base. 

Soil  ?  Well,  if  your-" mixtures  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  stay  with  them.  Recommended 
are  mixtures  of  %  soil  with  %  peat 
moss,  vermiculite  or  sand.  Frankly,  I 
have  had  access  to  all  these  and  other 
materials.  I  know  our  soil  is  good  (it 
grows  top  quality  nursery  stock  and 
vegetables),  but  I  have  yet  to  make  a 
mixture  as  good  as  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  mixes. 

Water?  A  large  leafy  plant  obvious¬ 
ly  requires  more  water  than  small  ones. 
Some  varieties  of  plants  also  need  more 
than  others.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  best 
tests  is  to  feel  the  soil  with  your 
fingers,  or  stick  a  finger  in  (watch 
this  with  shallow  root  plants). 

Room  temperature  water  is  best,  and 
you  can  achieve  this  by  mixing  hot  and 
cold  water  out  of  the  tap.  All  other 
conditions  being  equal,  I  think  that 
proper  watering  will  do  more  for  your 
plants  than  any  other  single  factor. 

No  two  people  seem  to  agree  on  what 
to  feed  house  plants.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  about  one  cup  of  bone  meal  to  a 
half  bushel  of  potting  medium  gives 
good  results.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
regular  feeding  every  two  or  three 


weeks  is  important.  For  this,  one  of  th 
fertili2rers  that  is  soluble  in  water  doe 
a  splendid  job. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with 
new  organic  nitrogen  which  has  mad^ 
a  couple  of  my  plants  start  racing  ti 
ward  the  ceiling.  This,  however,  shouli 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  balanc 
fertilizer,  and  in  my  estimation  it 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  product.  I 

Light  requirements  vary  tremendous* 
ly.  Usually,  flowering  plants  requir] 
more  light  than  just  foliage  plants;  bii[ 
when  any  plants  or  bulbs  are  in  fii 
flower,  don’t  bake  them  in  direct  sun; 
light.  , 

I  have  heard  innumerable  peopl 
say,  “I  just  can’t  grow  any  hous 
plants,  because  we  don’t  get  enoug 
sunlight” — but  that  excuse  is  gone  now 
because  you  can  grow  plants  under  ar 
tificial  light  and  get  wonderful  results 
The  first  time  I  saw  a  whole  tablefi; 
of  beautiful  African  Violets  in  a  cella 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes — well 
is  true,  and  anyone  can  do  this.  Jui 
use  a  fluorescent  light  with  pink  tubef 
over  the  plants. 

There  are.  many  interesting,  inexpen 
sive,  and  different  house  plants  tha 
you  can  grow.  You  can  start  a  lemoi' 
orange,  or  grapefruit  plant  from  seec 
An  avocado  pit  produces  a  handsoni 
plant.  A  sweet  potato  makes  a  pleasin  . 
vine.  ^ 

There  are  many  annuals  that  are  di 
lightful  in  the  house.  All  the  marigoll 
family,  especially  the  dwarf  type; 
also,  nasturtiums,  morning  glorie; 
and  many  others.  i 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  cut  or  pinch  bac|| 
your  plants  so  that  they  have  a  nic 
shape.  A  morning  glory  plant  can  bl 
kept  as  a  bush  by  pinching  off  th 
tendrils.  My  last  suggestion  is  to  rea 
some  of  the  many  good  books  on  hous^ 
plants.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  thesf 
Use  your  public  library. 


Tips  For  January 

Check  your  bulbs  in  storage.  Yo; 
want  these  to  remain  the  way  the; 
were  when  you  put  them  away.  Per 
haps  they  will  need  aeration  or  mois 
ture. 

Feed  our  feathered  friends!  Bird 
are  your  best  “insecticide”  and  the; 
are  fun  besides. 

Try  to  avoid  packing  areas  of  you 
lawn  with  heavy  snow.  This  remain; 
such  a  long  time  in  the  Spring  that  i 
encourages  snow  mold  and  other  dis 
eases. 

If  you  use  salt  on  your  walks  oi 
drive,  try  to  channel  it  away  from  yo 
lawn  and  plants,  for  it  will  kill  the 
Fertilizer  is  very  good  to  melt  ice  a 
snow,  and  you  are  feeding  at  the  sai 
time. 


^Round  The  Kitchen 
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by  mailing  your  request  to  the  Nonfat 
Dry  Milk  Information  Service,  Starlac 
Division,  Borden  Foods  Company,  285 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 


Meals  for  Large  Groups 

“Recipes  for  Quantity  Service,” 
Home  Economics  Research  Report  No. 
5,  will  be  helpful  to  you  if  you  are 
active  in  putting  on  church  and  com¬ 
munity  dinners.  It  includes  about  250 
recipes,  as  well  as  cooking  charts  and 
other  information  on  quantity  food  pre¬ 
paration.  It  is  printed  in  easy-to-read 
form  and  shows  amounts  of  ingredients 
needed  for  25,  50,  and  100  portions  for 
all  menu  items  from  soup  and  main 
dishes  to  desserts.  The  price  is  $2.50  a 
copy.  Orders  for  this  book  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  money  order  or  check 
and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super¬ 


intendent  of  Documents,  Govemmer 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C 

“Profit  and  Reputation  -  Makinj 
Foods  for  Your  Church  or  Clul 
Groups,”  is  a  collection  of  recipes  fo 
50  servings  which  may  be  obtainei 
free  by  writing  to  the  Evaporated  Mil!** 
Association,  228  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

“Dinner  for  Two,”  ^a  spiral  bounij 
handy  cookbook  witli  an  attractiv* 
easy-to-clean  cover,  is  presented  by  ( 
flour  manufacturer  and  is  available 
$1.00  at  almost  any  book  (xiunter.  l" 
gives  suggestions  for  planning  meals 
shopping,  amounts  to  prepare,  recipes 
menus,  seasonal  specials,  regiona 
meals,  and  pennywise  dinners  for  th( 
many  Americans  who  cook  for  tw( 
persons.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5i 
per  cent  of  the  family  units  in  ou_ 
country  include  only  1,  2  or  3  people. 
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Pretty  Sprimgtimers 


186.  Smart  Empire  bodice  is  top- 
i  by  off-the-neck  collar;  skirt  is 
■n-lined  and  graceful.  Printed  Pat- 
n  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17. 
®  13  takes  3%  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 

p:2.  Relaxed  lines  for  the  more 
aided  figure.  Note  smart  back  full- 
3S  and  belt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half- 
is  14 Vs,  16 ’/2,  181/2,  20 1/2,  221/2,  2414. 
*  1614  takes  111  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 

117.  Pretty  overblouses  for  your 
J  s,  skirts,  slacks.  Printed  Pattern 
Misses’  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  For 
tLoned  style  or  paneled  version, 
U  11  need  2  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 


t 


li91.  Classic  two-piecer.  Smooth- 
Wing  top  has  stand-up  collar;  skirt  is 
in,  graceful.  Printed  Pattern  in  Miss- 
s*  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  Size  16 
iltes  314  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


9213.  Year  ’round  casual  with  shirt- 
style  bodice,  gently  flared  skirt.  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  in  Misses’  and  Women’s 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42,  44,  46. 
Size  18  takes  5  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and 
clearly.  Enclose  35  cents  (coins)  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  Send  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  IT,  New  York 


cookies 


WITH 


Make  prize -winning 


FOR  THE 


BRER  RABBIT  MOLASSES 


Real  New  Orleans  Molasses  makes 
the  most  luscious-tasting,  softest-textured 
warmest-colored  cookies! 


Drop  cookies,  refrigerated  cookies, 
^  ■  rolled  cookies,  filled  cookies — all 

kinds  of  cookies  come  up  rich  with 
/  (^  sunny  flavor  and  golden  goodness 

when  you  make  them  with  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses.  You’ll  love  the 
difference  in  the  taste  and  texture. 
Try  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  full- 
flavored  (green  label)  or  mild  (gold  label).  Once 
you’ve  sampled  the  real  New  Orleans  flavor  of 
the  molasses  made  from  sun-drenched  southern- 
plantation  sugar  cane,  you’ll  want  to  use  Brer 
Rabbit  for  your  cookies  always. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY,  TOO!  1 


Win  a  cash  prize  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  “Favorite  Cookie  Contest” 
with  a  recipe  using  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  and  we  double  your  money.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  make  those  prize¬ 
winning  cookies  with  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses — and  to  mention  Brer  Rabbit  in 
your  recipe.  What  a  deliciously  easy  way 
to  win  as  much  as  $25  BONUS  money. 


Rabblj 
,OOID  label 


Brer  HabbW 

0«EEN  LABEE 


•  mild-flavo 
fcehin  Iron 
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The  Words 

and 


The  Music 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  VI 

When  Dan  and  Jerry  were  back 
home  again,  the  bitter  winter  winds 
were  piling  the  heavy  snow  in  drifts  as 
they  always  had  in  a  northern  New 
Hampshire  winter.  But  the  boys  didn’t 
mind.  It  was  good  to  get  into  their 
everyday  homespuns  and  work  in  the 
woods  again,  although  it  was  something 
else  to  get  dressed  on  those  bitter  morn¬ 
ings  before  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  got 
w^ell  started.  It  was  really  something, 
tC'C,  Jerry  thought,  to  get  those  stiff 
ill-fitting  leather  boots  on  after  they 
had  gotten  wet  through  the  day  before 
and  dried  out  by  the  fire. 

In  particular,  Jerry  loved  to  open  the 
•  barn  door  on  a  cold  morning  and  step 
into  the  stable  made  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  by  the  body  heat  from  the  long 
row  of  cattle,  all  with  heads  turned 
looking  expectantly  toward  him  for 
their  breakfast. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning  early  in 
February  1797  when  Ebenezer  Webster 
set  out  with  Dan  and  Jerry  Tappan  to 
travel  the  six  miles  to  Boscawen  where 
lived  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  the  minister 
who  was  to  tutor  and  further  prepare 
the  boys  for  college  entrance.  For  their 
board  and  tutoring  he  was  to  receive 
$1.00  a  day  for  each  of  them. 

They  were  in  a  New  England  sleigh 
with  an  oxhide  blanket,  the  hair  still  on 
it,  tucked  around  them.  At  their  feet 
was  a  cannonball  which  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  on  the  hearthstone  of  the 
fireplace.  As  :hey  pulled  away  from 
home,  a  tardy  winter  sun  was  just  com¬ 
ing  over  the  eastern  horizon,  pushing 
back  the  reluctant  shadows  of  the  long 
winter  night.  The  runners  of  the  sleigh 
creaked  and  groaned  in  the  crisp  snow. 
Their  breaths  steamed  from  their 
mouths  when  they  breathed  or  ’spoke, 
and  over  the  farmhouses  as  they  passed, 
pale  smoke  rose  straight  in  the  air 
from  the  chimneys. 

Next  to  his  family  and  farming,  Eben 
always  seemed  to  be  more  concerned 
about  the  boys’  education  than  about 
anything  else.  Dan  was  responsive  and 
looked  forward  with  anticipation  to 
working  with  Dr.  Wood.  But  Jerry  had 
little  to  say  on  the  trip  and  Dan  knew 
that  he  was  not  happy  about  leaving 
Exeter,  probably  chiefly  because  of 
leaving  Hope  Townsend. 

The  boys  got  along  well  with  Dr. 
Wood,  but  it  didn’t  take  them  long  to 
see  that  even  though  he  might  have  his 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Degree,  his  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  compare  with  that  of  the 
teachers  at  Exeter.  Even  Jerry  recog¬ 
nized  this  and  said  to  Dan; 

“You  know  more  yourself  about 
some  subjects  like  history  and  literature 
than  does  this  old  fellow  who  is  trying 
to  teach  us.  We  should  have  stayed  at 
Exeter.’’ 

“Maybe  I  do,’’  agreed  Dan  compla¬ 
cently,  “but  3mu  know  we  couldn’t 
afford  to  stay  at  Exeter.’’ 

Then  he  couldn’t  help  prodding  Jerry 
again.  “Trouble  with  you,  you  haven’t 
found  a  new  girl  here  in  Boscawen. 
Soon  as  you  do,  you’ll  forget  all  about 
Hope  just  as  you  have  forgotten  Abby.” 

“Oh,  shut  up  and  lay  off  that  subject! 
It’s  none  of  your  business  anyway.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  this  Latin  is,  and  it’s 
your  business,  too,  so  we’d  better  get  at 
it.” 

Under  the  kindly  minister’s  insistence 
and  his  indifferent  teaching,  the  boys 
made  some  progress  and  the  winter 


wore  away.  When  summer  came,  their 
studies  were  interrupted  because  the 
boys  had  to  go  home,  at  Eben’s  request, 
to  help  with  the  haying. 

Cutting,  curing,  and  getting  the  hay 
into  the  barn  was  always  a  long,  hot, 
and  tiring  job.  Early  in  July,  when  the 
haying  started,  the  boys,  except  Da,n, 
liked  it  for  a  little  while.  But  when  it 
dragged  on  and  on,  week  after  week, 
sometimes  until  September,  both  men 
and  boys  got  tired  of  it.  But  Jerry  and 
Zeke  took  great  pride  in  the  skill  with 
which  they  mowed  the  hay  with  the 
scythes  and  when  it  was  cured,  in  put¬ 
ting  a  big  load  on  the  wagon,  laying 
out  the  sides  and  the  corners,  and  bind¬ 
ing  in  the  load  in  the  center.  What  was 
really  tough  and  took  endurance  was 
pitching  the  load  of  hay  off  into  the 
loft  over  the  stable  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  west  side  of  the  barn,  or  getting  up 
into  the  loft  and  pitching  the  hay  back 
into  the  mow,  while  the  sun  beat  fierce¬ 
ly  on  the  roof  close  over  their  heads.  It 
was  unbelievably  hot  and  breathless  in 
the  loft,  but  to  people  like  Zeke  and 
Jerry  who  loved  the  farm  and  all  its 
works,  there  was  satisfaction  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  hay  pile  up  in  the  mows  to  feed 
the  cattle  during  the  cold  months  to 
come.  But  there  was  little  comfort  to 
Dan  in  the  heavy,  hot  work.  It  was  be¬ 
yond  his  strength,  even  though  Eben 
tried  to  give  him  the  easier  jobs. 

One  morning,  Eben  announced  that 
although  they  had  a  lot  of  hay  down,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Bos¬ 
cawen  on  his  duties  as  judge  and  also 
because  he  wanted  to  transact  some 
business  concerning  Jerry’s  money.  So 
he  asked  Jerry  to  go  with  him.  He  left 
instructions  for  Dan  and  Zeke  to  rake 
as  much  of  the  hay  as  they  could  and 
put  it  up  in  cocks  to  cure. 

Soon  after  Eben  and  Jerry  had  left, 
Dan  and  his  brother  threw  down  their 
rakes  and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 
They  came  back  for  dinner,  but  never 
went  near  the  haj'-field  in  the  afternoon. 
When  Eben  got  back,  he  went  out  after 
supper  to  see  what  the  boys  had  ac¬ 
complished. 

Astonished,  he  said  sharply: 

“Ezekial,  what  have  you  been  doin’ 
today?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Dan’l,  what  have  you  been  doin’ 
today  ?” 

“Helpin’  Zeke.” 

Eben’s  sense  of  humor  often  inter- 
fei’ed  with  his  discipline.  He  couldn’t 
help  grinning,  and  without  another 
word  he  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
hquse. 

One  day  when  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  it  was  too  wet  to  work  in  the  hay, 
-Dan,  Jerry,  Sally  and  Abby  went 
whortleberrying.  In  spite  of  the  heat 
and  annoying  insects  in  the  woods, 
Jerry  alwaj'-s  liked  to  go  berrying.  After 
the  hard  work  in  the  hay,  it  was  rest¬ 
ful  and  peaceful,  and  both  he  and  Dan 
took  pride  in  filling  their  buckets  with 
the  big,  blue  berries.  Each  tried  to  out¬ 
do  the  other. 

Jerry  never  went  into  the  woods 
without  thinking  about  and  noticing  the 
plants  that  might  have  medicinal  value. 
Dr.  Wood  had  loaned  him  a  book  on 
botany  and  already  he  had  read  and 
studied  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Now, 
the  plants  and  shrubs  had  meaning  for 
him. 

Finding  the  berries  scarce  where 
they  were,  Sally  and  Dan  had  wandered 


off  to  another  part  of  the  patch,  and 
again  Jerry  'found  himself  without 
thinking  or  planning  for  it  sitting  be¬ 
side  Abby  to  rest  before  they  all  started 
for  home.  Abby  immediately  began  to 
question  him  about  the  girl  in  Exeter. 

“Wasn’t  long  forgettin’  me,  were 
you  ?” 

“Of  course  I  didn’t  forget  3mu.” 

“Oh,  yes  you  did.  You  told  me  how 
much  you  loved  rne  and  in  no  time  at  all 
3"Ou  got  yourself  another  girl.” 

Irritated  and  embarrassed,  Jerry  re¬ 
torted  : 

“What  do  you  expect  of  a  man? 
What  do  you  care  whether  I  have  an¬ 
other  girl  or  not?  Who  was  it  that 
wanted  to  be  a  sister  to  me?  All  right, 
be  a  sister  and  stop  plaguing  me  about 
somethin’  that  ain’t  none  of  your  busi¬ 
ness.”  ' 

“If  you  feel  that  way,”  snapped  Abby, 
“let’s  go  home.”  Suiting  action  to 
words-,  she  picked  up  her  bucket  and 
started  out,  with  Jerry  following,  won¬ 
dering  again  what  Abby — or  for  that 
matter — any  girl  ever  really  did  want. 
Ir.  certainly  was  hard  on  a  man  to  tell 
anything  about  them. 


THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC 
WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

IN  A  RECENT  issue,  Mr.  Eastman 
has  described  the  homesickness 
which  Dan'l  Webster  and  Jerry  Tap- 
pan  felt  when  they  left  their  home 
to  attend  school  at  Exeter. 

Then  the  mood  of  the  story 
changed  as  Jerry  Tappan,  with  his 
love  of  girls  found  Hope  Townsend 
could  help  him  forget  the  ache  in 
his  heart  for  Abby. 

Both  Dan  and  Jerry  were  ill-pre¬ 
pared  when  they  arrived  at>  Exeter 
and  suffered  much  abuse  from  their 
fellow  students.  But  Jerry  soon  won 
the  respect  of  the  boys  at  school 
after  he  “licked  the  tar“  out  of  the 
bully  of  the  school. 

But  money  at  home  was  short  and 
Dan's  father  could  no  longer  keep 
him  at  Exeter.  Dan  was  happy  to 
go  home  but  Jerry  was  sorry  to 
leave  Hope  Townsend. 

Now  take  up  the  story  and  fol¬ 
low  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster, 
America's  great  statesman.—  E.H.W. 


The  haying  over,  the  boys  went  back 
to  Dr.  Wood,  but  this  time  their  stay 
was  short. 

“I  have  done  about  all  I  can  do  for 
you,”  he  told  Dan.  “I  don’t  have  too 
much  learning  myself,”  he  said  humbly, 
“but  at  least  I  know  my  limitations.  I 
have  hurried  you  along  pretty  fast.  It’s 
been  more  ci'amming  than  it  has  learn¬ 
ing,  but  I  think  you  both  can  pass  the 
college  entrance  examinations,  and  3’-ou 
may  as  well  go  home  and  tell  Eben 
that.” 

So  all  was  bustle  and  hurry  in  the 
Webster  home  as  Abigail  and  the  girls 
rushed  about  to  get  Dan  and  Jerry 
ready  for  their  biggest  adventure  yet — 
going  to  Dartmouth  College. 

This  time  when  they  said  goodbye, 
Dan  did  not  weep  nor  did  Jerry  feel  any 
particular  sadness.  His  feeling  toward 
Abby  no  longer  troubled  him.  He  knew 
that  Bill  Haddock  was  seeing  her  regu¬ 
larly.  He  still  had  some  feeling  of  self 
importance  and  said  to  himself  again : 

“Some  time  I’ll  come  back  a  famous 
man,  and  I’ll  show  Abby  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.” 

Among  their  possessions  that  both 
the  young  men  valued  was  the  cannon¬ 
ball  which  had  warmed  them  many  a 
cold  night  at  home  and  in  Exeter,  and 
which  they  now  expected  to  heat  in  the 
fireplace  at  Hanover  to  take  to  bed  with 
them  to  hef^  ward  off- the  bitter  cold  of 
their  heatless  room.  But  it  was  a  job, 
Jerry  thought,  to  carry  the  darn  thing, 
although  they  probably  would  be  glad 
that  they  had. 

Among  Dan’s  prized  possessions  was 
a,  bright  homespun  shirt  that  his 
mother  had  colored  with  a  dye  made 


from  sumac.  When  they  got  near  1 
over,  it  was  ncesesary  to  ford  a  si 
stream,  swollen  with  the  Septen 
rains.  In  the  middle  of  the  creek, 
coach  became  stuck.  To  lighten 
load,  the  boys  had  to  climb  out  in 
water.  Jerry  made  it  all  right  but  1 
lost  his  footing  in  the  swift  current 
fell  into  the  water.  He  came  up  d 
ping,  yelling  and  spitting  the  mu 
water.  When  Jerry  and  the  driver  v 
sure  that  Dan  wasn’t  hui’t,  they  be 
to  laugh  uproariously  for  the  boy 
a  sight.  His  face,  hands,  and  body  v 
covered  with  what  looked  like  d 
blood.  The  shirt  had  shed  its  dye 
Dan  got  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Fc 
moment  he  was  inclined  to  be  mad 
then,  looking  down  at  his  colored  ha 
he,  too,  began  to  laugh.  Fortunat 
they  were  near  their  destination, 
sun  was  hot  and  his  clothes  soon  d 
out.  But  the  dye  dried,  too,  and  it 
weeks  before  he  could  scrub  off  the 
traces  of  it.  When  Dan  and  Jerr}' 
tered  the  classroom  the  next  mori 
to  take  their  entrance  examinations, 
professor  looked  at  Dan  in  aston 
ment. 

“What  in  the  world,  man,  is  the  n 
ter  with  you?”  he  demanded.  Are 
ill?” 

When  Dan  explained,  the  profei 
started  to  laugh.  Every  few  momi 
during  the  examination  he  looked 
Dan  and  broke  out  into  laughter.  S( 
everybody  was  following  suit,  inclui 
Dan  himself,  and  in  talking  .it  ( 
afterwards,  Dan  and  Jerry  thoi 
that  the  homespun  shirt  had  done  n 
to  get  them  through  the  entrance  ex< 
than  had  their  own  meager  knowlei 

“I  guess  it  was  a  good  thing,”  o 
mented  Dan  in  their  room  afterwa 
“that  I  fell  into  the  water.  But 
next  time  I  hope  it’ll  be  ye!” 

Daniel  Webster  and  Jerry  Tap 
found  those  first  few  weeks  at  Di 
mouth  hard  going.  In  some  respe 
the  situation  was  similar  to  that  v 
they  had  entered  Phillips’  Exeter  A( 
emy.  They  were  not  properly  prepa 
and  although  their  clothes  were  o 
little  better  quality  and  they  wore  ti 
better  than  they  had  at  E.^eter,  t 
were  still  more  roughly  and  po( 
dressed  than  most  of  the  other  yo 
men.  The3'^  still  carried  the  atmospl 
of  the  backwoods. 

But  after  a  little  while,  things  be 
to  go  much  better,  especiall3’'  for  I 
His  sunny  disposition,  quick  laugh, 
his  outgoing  friendly  personality  nij 
him  well  liked  and  to  this  thei’e  | 
soon  added  the  increased  I’espect  ofj 
students  and  faculty  for  Dan’s  t 
evident  ability  as  a  student. 

Jerry  was  not  so  good  with  his  bo 
for  one  reason  because  he  neglei 
them  to  become  active  in  the  social 
of  the  college  and  in  the  town, 
studied  just  enough  to  get  by. 

But  more  than  any  college  stiK 
girls  fascinated  Jerry  Tappan.  Ti 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  they  did  I 
also,  but  he  was  sh3^  and  bashful  v 
them,  while  Jerry  had  lost  any  s 
restraining  influence. 

One  day,  several  weeks  after 
boys  had  started  college,  they  v 
walking  on  a  street  in  Hanover  w 
at  a  considerable  distance  ahead 
them,  they  saw  two  girls  approacl 
in  a  carriage.  At  a  distance  t 
seemed  to  be  very  pretty,  so  both  b 
straightened  up,  threw  their  shoul( 
back  a.nd  began  to  strut  a  little.  In; 
ine  their  suiTrise  when  as  the  carri 
drew  near,  they  found  that  one  of 
girls  was  none  other  than  Abby  M 
ster  coming  to  visit  the  other  girl, 
borah  Andrews.  Greetings  over, 
boys  were  invited  to  go  back  with  A 
and  Debbie  to  Debbie’s  home  wl 
they  had  supper  with  the  family. 

Jerry  thought  that  he  had  never  s 
a  more  beautiful  girl  than  Deborah 
drews.  So  obvious  was  his  admiral 
that  both  girls  noticed  it.  Debbie,  i 
urally,  with  some  secret  pleasure  ' 
pleased,  but  Abby  was  indignant, 
had  told  her  father  and  mother  t 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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reason  why  she  wanted  to  make 
long  trip  to  visit  her  friend  in  Han- 
^r  was  to  see  how  her  brother  and 
efry  were  making  out  in  college.  She 
;S  finding  out  fast  and  didn’t  like  it. 

That  Jerry  Tappan,”  she  said  to  her- 
“doesn’t  have  any  more  steadfast- 
s  and  loyalty  than  nothing  atall.  All 
^thinks  about  is  girls,  girls,  girls!” 

ut  when  she  scolded  about  it  to  Dan, 

J  laughed,  thinking  that  Jerry  Tappan 
■Id  find  no  bettpr  way  to  win  his  little 
®er  than  by  just  the  way  he  was 
jng.  In  Abby’s  .present  frame  of  mind, 
would  have  married  Jerry  just  to 
^e  him  from  so  many  other  girls, 
iul  Haddock  or  no  Bill  Haddock. 

s  for  Jerry  himself,  he  was  fast 
oming  a  man  of  the  world  as  far  as 
Is  were  concerned.  Out  of  sight,  out 
fjmind.  So  he  let  Abby  go  back  home 
^h  a  very  casual,  indifferent  goodbye, 
set  about  getting  better  acquainted 
h  Debbie  Andrews. 

*5*  * 

Iways  fascinated  by  anything  that 
to  do  with  words,  written  or  oral, 
)an  got  a  job  on  the  local  paper.  The 
)artmouth  Gazette  in  Hanover,  and  the 
eW  cents  he  earned  in  the  print  shop 
4ped  a  little  with  his  expenses.  In 
pite  of  the  time  that  it  took  to  do  the 
^ding  and  studying  that  he  wanted 
3,  it  was  fun  to  operate  the  old  hand 
iAss  and  to  write  occasional  articles 
the  paper.  He  even  liked  to  sweep 
and  tidy  the  cluttered  shop, 
erry,  too,  went  looking  for  a  job  and 
ojmd  just  -what  he  wanted  with  Dr. 
drews,  Debbie’s  father.  Here,  he 
rned  to  pound  and  mix  powders  and 
bottle  medicine.  Even  grooming  and 
ding  the  doctor’s  horses  and  cleaning 
stables  were  good  because  these 
s  reminded  him  of  the  farm, 
est  of  all,  working  with  the  doctor 
^ve  Jerry  the  opportunity  occasionally 
o  see  and  visit  with  Debbie.  Now  there 
Jis  a  girl!  Prettier  and  smarter  than 
Sy  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought  a 
i^le  guiltily  of  Abby  Webster  and 
pe  Townsend  sometimes,  and  always 
ndered  how  he  could  be  interested  in 
m  when  there  was  a  girl  in  the 
rid  like  Debbie  Andrews.  But  if 
bbie  herself  was  at  all  interested, 
was  very  careful  not  to  show  it. 
is  only  increased  Jerry’s  interest  and 
-  determination  to  get  her  sole  atten- 
n  for  himself.  That  was  a  real  chal- 
ge  for  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  boys 
town  and  in  the  college  spent  all 
ir  spare  time  flocking  around  Deb¬ 
ate.  In  his  concern  about  so  many 
T.'als,  Jerry  spoke  to  Debbie’s  father 
Jiout  them. 

“Wouldn’t  think  that  you’d  want  so 
nany  of  these  men  hanging  around, 
Jiittering  up  the  place  all  the  time,” 
ar  said. 

Without  at  first  replying,  the  old  doc- 
ir  settled  himself  in  his  armchair  be- 
tte  his  cluttered  hightop  desk  and 
Jwked  over  the  top  of  his  steel-framed 
,a.sses  at  Jerry  with  a  little  twinkle 
his  eye. 

I  like  the  young  fellows,”  he  said, 
t  helps  to  keep  an  old  man  like  me 
y'^ung.  Good  for  Debbie,  too.  There’s 
fety  in  numbers.  It  gives  her  the 
ance  to -  play  the  field  and  pick  out 
ie  one  sh4  really  wants.  Besides,  son, 
at  are  you  worried  about?  You  tell 
Ble  you  want  to  be  a  doctor.  Well  you 
hive  got  a  long,  long  ways  to  go  to 
Mmplete  your  education.  Take  my  ad 
;e.  Leave  the  girls  alone.  If  you  want 
be  a  doctor,  it  will  surely  be  a  long 
me  before  you  can  support  a  wife.” 
Jerry  didn’t  like  the  advice  very 
uch  but  he  thanked  the  doctor  and 
ent  out,  muttering  to  himself,  to  feed 
e  horses.  Darn  fool  that  I  am.  Why 
d  I  have  to  open  my  big  mouth? 
aybe  the  old  doc  is  right  about 
arrying,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  I 
n’t  have  a  little  fun  in  the  meantime. 
So  nothing  daunted,  Jerry  went  on 
eing  and  talking  to  Debbie  at  every 
>portunity  and  on  a  few  occasions  he 
ok  her  to  parties  and  to  college  pro 
^anis.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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Mr.  David  Wilbur  of  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  has  this  to  say  about 
the  benefits  of  heat  lamps, 
“I  had  heat  lamps  installed 
in  my  milking  parlor  last 
winter.  They  do  a  double  job 
for  me:  provide  comfortable  heat  and  good 
working  light.  They’re  convenient  and  fast.” 
Heat  lamps  are  easy  to'  install,  perfect  for 
providing  quick  heat  for  the  farm  shop;  for 
chick,  lamb  and  pig  brooders:  for  keeping 


a  pump  from  freezing:  for  warming  car  or 
tractef  engines  on  cold  mornings. 

Modern  heat  lamps  are  just  one  of  the 
many  low  cost  ways  that  electricity  can 
make  farming  easier,  and  more  profitable. 
Why  not  find  out  the  many  ways  electricity 
can  help  on  your  farm?  Just  call  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office,  and  say 
you’d  like  to  talk  to  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Representative.  His  services  are 
absolutely  free. 


Live  better 


farm  better  i 


electrically ! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


WANTED 


HARRY  ENNIS 
N.  Y.  State  Manager 

I'm  looking  for  a  District  Field- 
man.  If  you  have  the  qualifications 
to  meet  people,  have  a  dependable 
car,  want  a  year-round  position  with 
income  of  $75.00  a  week  to  start, 
send  me  your  qualifications. 

Harry  Ennis,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LAVENDER  LACE 


HARRIS  SCCDS 

LAVENDER  LACE  Showy  New  Hybrid  Petunia 

This  lOvely  new  netunia  is  sure  to  win  applause.  With  dramatic 
etfect,  it  combines  a  brand  new  color — soft  rosy  lavender — and 
a  striking  appearance. 

Large  flowers,  heavily  fringed  and  covered  with  a  network  of 
fine  dark  veins,  produced  in  great  numbers  on  compact,  I -foot 
plants. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  YOU  GROW  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

24  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  Ttm/imcbj 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nag.ging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink— often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation,  o.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagood  night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  year's.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 

MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  235,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


es 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm 
seeds,  including  newest  varieties  of 
Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Dibble's  has  sup¬ 
plied  highest  yielding 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  18  9  11 
Join  the  thousands  who 
consistently  get  bigger 
crops  with  Dibble's 
seeds. 

Write  today  for  price  list. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Prices  6x8  @  S3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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GREAT  PRINCIPLES 
NEVER  CHANGE 

I  WROTE  the  New  Year’s  mes¬ 
sage  printed  on  this  page  on 
January  1,  1927.  In  that  momen¬ 
tous  thirty-two  years,  much  wa¬ 
ter  has  gone  over  the  dam  and 
under  the  bridge.  External  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  world  we  live  in 
have  entirely  changed.  In  that 
time  we  have  come  almost  from 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  to 
nearly  complete  mechanization 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories. 
There  has  been  a  great  dej^es- 
sion,  heartbreaking  wars,  and  an 
uncertain  peace.  But  through  all 
of  these  revolutionary  changes, 
the  eternal  principles  of  life  and 
living  have  never  changed  and 
never  w’ill.i  This  message  that  I 
wrote  over  thirty  years  ago  is 
just  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 


\ 


/ 

(3^  All 

A  N  ew  Years  Message 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


No  MATTER  who  we  are  or  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  life,  whether 
we  realize  it  or  not,  the  one  ultimate  goal  and  ideal  of  all  of  us  is  the 
attainment  of  happiness  for  ourselves  and  to  bring  it  to  those  we  love. 
This  great  principle  was  recognized  by  the  wise  men  who  founded 
this  Republic  when  they  wrote  that  the  great  goals  of  life  were  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  mankind  is  that  many  never  reach 
this  goal.  The  trouble  is  tha^most  of  us  seek  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  and  sacrifice  ourselves  and  our  families  in  the  rush  for  power  or  gold 
or  material  possessions  only  to  find,  often  when  too  late,  that  we  have  sold  our 
birthright  and  ouf  right  to  true  happiness  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  that  the  gold 
at  the  rainbow’s  end  is  only  fool’s  gold  after  all. 

« 

Blessed  is  he  who  comes  to  know  before  it  is  too  late  that  while  a  reasonable 
amount  of  material  things  is  good-,  yet  real  happiness  is  a  quality  of  the  spirit, 
something  that  money  cannot  buy  and  that  can  only  be  attained  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  simple,  fundamental  things  that  God 
has  given  all  of  us  and  particularly  to  those  who  live  upon  the  land.  In  the  full 
attainment  of  happiness,  one  must  realize  that  there  is  nothing  completely  per¬ 
fect.  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  world  as  perfect  happiness.  We  must  learn 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  what  we  have  here  and  hope  for  perfection  in  the 
hereafter. 

I  well  know  that  the  farmer  has  a  little  more  than  his  share  of  problems  and 
tribulations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  are  the  abiding  places  of  true  happiness  for  those  who  dwell  there  and 
who  love  and  appreciate  those  simple  but  eternal  things  that  are  the  foundations 
of  happiness.  , 

The  drink  of  ice  cold  water  when  coming  in  from  the  hay  field;  the  singing 
birds  in  the  morning  before  the  city  man  is  up;  the  smell  of  newly  turned  earth; 
the  ripening  crops  grown  in  partnership  with  Nature’s  God;  full  barns  at  harvest 
time;  the  pungent  smell  of  newly  made  ketchup  in  the  kitchen;  the  long  lines 
of  preserves  and  pickles  on  the  cellar  shelves;  and  best  of  all,  the  love  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  friends,  home,  family  and  little  children;  these  and  similar  things  are  the 
true  measures  of  happiness.  Without  them,  power  and  gold  are  dross  and  tinsel. 
With  them,  and  with  a  right  knowledge  of  their  true  values,  any  man  is  a  true 
success  for  he  has  attained  happiness,  the  ultimate  and  real  goal  of  all  mankind. 

The  flowing  sands  of  time  have  marked  the  passing  of  another  milestone  along 
the  Journey  of  Life.  As  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  stand  with  uplifted  heads  . 
to  listen  to  the  joyous  Ringing  of  the  Bells,  what  better  wish  can  we  make  for 
those  loved  ones  who  walk  with  us  than  that  the  New  Year  may  bring  them  full 
measure  of  true  happiness. 


J 
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SERVICE  BVREAIJ 


i:\VEST  WITH  CAUTION 

"I  have  been  receiving  the  enclosed 
letters  lately,  trying  to  sell  me  stock.  Are 
they  from  reliable  companies  or  just  after 
my  money? 

This  prospectus  made  no  definite 
claims  and  reading  it  indicates  that 
their  offerings  are  entirely  speculative. 
Some  companies,  at  least,  advertising  in 
this  country  from  Canada  are  subject 
to  question. 

If  a  person  wants  to  speculate,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  How¬ 
ever,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to 
someone  in  his  own  town  who  deals  in 
securities.  Ask  the  advice  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  broker  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  something  where  you  at 
least  have  a  chance  of  getting  some 
returns. 

The  U.  S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  warns  as  follows: 

1.  Before  buying  .  .  .  Think! 

2.  Don’t  deal  with  strange  securities 
firms.  (Consult  your  broker.) 

3.  Beware  of  securities  offered  over 
the  telephone  by  strangers. 

4.  Don’t  listen  to  high-pressure  sales 
talks. 

5.  Beware  of  promises  of  spectacular 
profits.  , 

6.  Be  sure  you  understand  the  risks  of 
loss. 

7.  Don’t  buy  on  tips  and  rumors  .  .  . 
Get  all  the  facts! 

8.  Tell  the  salesman  to :  Put  all  the  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  in  writing  and 
mail  it  to  you  .  .  .  Save  it! 

9.  If  you  don’t  understand  all  the  writ¬ 
ten  information  .  .  .  Consult  a  person 
who  does. 

10.  Give  at  least  as  much  consideration 
to  buying  securities  as  you  would 
the  purchase  of  any  valuable  prop¬ 
erty. 

—  A.  A.  — 

REWARD  RULES  REVISED 

ACK  in  wartime,  there  was  a  lot  of 
black  market  activity  in  meat  and 
considerable  cattle  rustling,  whereby 
cows  were  stolen  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  sometimes  butchered  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  At  that  time  we  offered  a  reward 
of  $100  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
cattle  rustlers. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collins.  Ovid  . $  27.50 

(payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Malan  Arnold,  Oneonta  . .  1.00 

(rcfiuifl  on'  film) 

Mr.  Louis  Williams.  Rochester  .  13.75 

(rcfunil  on  windows) 

Mr.  Wm.  0.  Fcddcr  Sanborn  .  166.85 

(insurance  settlement) 

Mr.  Roy  H.  Schul.  Sanborn  .  100.00 

(in.stirance  settlement) 

Mr.  Wm  E  Miller,  Nassau  .  22.51 

(bal.  on  hay  account) 

Mr.  Leonard  Virkler.  Lowville  _ _ -...  15.25 

(refund  on  stationery) 

Mr.  Leland  Dennis.  Jasper  .  11.60 

(refund  on  .spark  plu(,'.s) 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wright.  Worcester  . 48.25 

(refund  on  suit) 

Mr.  John  RykaezewskI,  Rushford  .  3.50 

(refund  on  clor.l)os) 

Mr.  J.  Delbert  Scotchmer,  Hammondsport  ..  17.50 

(bal.  due  for  firewood) 

Mrs.  Nellie  Walker.  Camden  . . . . .  25.00 

(insurance  settlement) 

Mr.  Edward  Ryan.  Andover  . .  25.50 

(refimd  on  tire.s) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Fred  Gritsmaker,  Troy  .  7.50 

(refund  on  chicks) 

Mr.  James  Robinson.  Mehoopany  . .  5.00 

(payment  for  pIowinK) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Reynolds.  Dalton  .  5.00 

(bal.  on  account) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Deeves.  Presque  Isle  .  2.75 

(refund  on  clock) 

Mr.  Leland  Anderson,  Yarmouth  ..._ . . .  198.00 

(payment  for  epcs) 

Mrs.  Edna  Hannafoid.  No.  Lovell  .  7.47 

(refund  on  parmenf) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Laura  Coffin.  Plymouth  . . . 27.50 

(refund  on  radio) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Wm.  Lewin  Taftsville  . . . . .  23.85 

(refund  on  tires) 


Notice  has  never  been  given  about 
discontinuing  this  reward,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  offered  rewards  of 
$25  for  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  at  least  30  days  of  those 
who  steal  property  of  any  sort  from  a 
subscriber. 

Because  of  that,  and  because  cattle 
rustling  as  such  is  not  the  problem  that 
it  was  in  wartime,  we  now  definitely 
anno,unce  the  withdrawal  of  the  $100 
reward  offer.  In  case  of  a  conviction 
and  imprisonment  resulting  from  steal¬ 
ing  calves  or  cattle,  the  reward  will  be 
$25,  the  same  as  offered  for  the  theft 
of  any  other  property. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of. 

Mr.  Irene  Gauthier,  62  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  in  Canada  and  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  New  England  States. 


$25.00  REWARD  GOES  TO  NEW^  JERSEY 


This  fail  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  M.  C.  Cronkright  of  the 
Mountain  Store  at  Vernon,  New  Jersey: 

“Our  store  was  broken  into  and 
robbed  last  February  during  our  ab¬ 
sence. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Banks,  who  live 
across  the  road  from  our  store,  looked 
across  and  noticed  the  storm  door  ajar. 
Mr.  Banks  investigated  and  found  the 
glass  in  the  door  had  been  broken  and 
the  store  had  been  entered.  He  imme¬ 
diately  called  the  New  Jersey  State  Po- 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Banks  takes  a  look  at  the 
teward  check  received  from  the  A. A. 
Service  Bureau. 


lice  and  they  sent  Troopers  Livingston 
and  Velike  to  investigate. 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Banks  had 
noticed  a  car  in  the  road  the  evening 
before  and  had  recognized  the  boy  who 
appeared  to  be  having  trouble  with  the 
car,  as  well  as  his  two  companions,  the 
police  were  able  to  make  an  arrest.  All 
three  boys  were  apprehended,  tided  and 
convicted,  on  July  7,  at  Newton,.  New 
Jersey.  One  boy,  aged  18,  was  put  on 
probation  because  he  said  he  would  en¬ 
list  in  the  Service.  His  younger  brother 
was  sentenced  to  an  indeterminate 
term  at  Jamesburg  Reform  School  and 
the  third  youth  was  fined  $25.00  and  put 
on  probation. 

“The  boys  had  stolen  cigarettes,  can¬ 
dy,  cigars,  fishing  equipment  and  a  gim. 
The  gun  and  some  of  the  cigarettes 
were  recovered.  Besides  the  theft,  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage  was 
done,  including  frozen  water  pipes, 
broken  soda  bottles,  and  damage  to  a 
desk  which  they  broke  open. 

“Your  American  Agriculturist  Pro¬ 
tective  Service  sign  has  been  on  our 
front  door  for  the  past  six  years,  since 
our  original  subscription. 

“If  you  find  that  this  incident  en¬ 
titles  anyone  to  a  reward  under  your 
rules,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
our  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  re¬ 
ceive  it.’’ 

We  were  happy  to  send  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Banks  our  $25.00  reward  check,  which 
we  offer  in  the  case  of  vandalism  by 
juveniles. 


,s.v.sx... 
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can  turn  Blojiid  Cells 


DeKalb’s  Blood-typing 
pinpoints  desirable 
traits  in  Parent  tines 

An  exacting  new  science  has  been 
put  into  high  gear  in  DeKalb’s 
poultry  laboratories.  This  new, 
modern  approach  to  creation  of  even 
better  DeKalb  Chix  is  BLOOD - 
TYPING  .  .  .  the  ingenious  project 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  BrUes  who  joined  the 
DeKalb  staff  in  1957  after  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  research  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College.  Bood-typing  is 
another  long  stride  forward  by 
DeKalb  in  a  never-ending  search  for 
better  and  better  layers  for  poultry- 
men.  Even  though  DeKalb  Chix  are 
right  up  among  the  top  at  this  time, 
so  far  as  egg  production,  uniformity, 
feed  conversion  and  livability  are 
concerned,  DeKalb  blood-typing 
promises  even  greater  performance 
from  the  DeKalb  Chix  of  the  future. 
The  practical  and  proven  theory  of 
"Hke  tends  to  beget  like”  still  applies 
. . .  the  only  difference  being  that, 
through  DeKalb  blood-typing,  even 
greater  selectivity  of  breeding  stock 
is  possible . . .  thus  purifying  DeKalb 
Chix  even  further  for  the  genetic 
factors  that  spell  GREATER 
PROFITS  for  you. 


Dr.  Briles  holds  an  inbred  male 
that  has  been  blood-typed. 


These  technicians  are  kept  busy 
in  the  blood-typing  lab. 


The  reaction  of  blood  with  reagents 
segregates  the  types. 


What  DeKalb  Blood-Typing  Promises 

1 .  Increased  Egg  Production. 

2.  Better  Livability  in  both  Chix  and  Adults. 

3.  Faster  Growth. 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX 
Or  One  of  These  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries: 

Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York  George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Long  Island,  New  York  Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  New  York 
Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York  Treadwell’s  Hatchery,  Geneva,  New  York 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASS’N.,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercio/  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 

DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


The  Peak  of  Qualify 


for  30  Years 


COWKfflfO 

VETERINARY  BIOLOGICALS 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

All  types  Hog  Cholera  immunizing  products 
All  types  Erysipelas  products  Nation  Wide 

Leptospira  Pomono  Bacterin  Distribution. 

frt€  Hlustraf9d  book  gives  full  details.  j  SEND 

1  NOW 

COLORADO  SERUM  CO. 

4950  York  Street  Denver  16,  Colo.  ImtM.08] 


r 


•  # 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  IS  ”  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Bex  83-A 


Indiana,  Pa. 


j  msim,  QUALITY  ARROWHEADS 


L 


20  African  Pigmy  20  for  $1.25 
12  Canadian  Indian  12  for  $1.25 
10  Southwest  American  Indian 
10  for  $1.25 

ALL  THREE  SETS  $3.00  PPD. 
CURIO  HOUSSE 

Box  514  Westwood,  New  Jersey 


A 


G.L.F/s  complete  package  of  crop  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  services  means  more  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  save  money  when  you  use  the  com¬ 
plete  G.L.F.  crop  package, 

G.LF.,  MEMBER  SOIL  TEST  SERVICE-A  free  mem¬ 
ber  service.  For  ^sound  crop  and  soil  program 
make  sure  the  fields  you  plant  this  spring  have 
been  tested. 


hybrid  corn  seed  is  closely  graded  to  assure  good 
drop  in  every  row  .  .  .  combination  treated  for 
disease  and  insect  protection.  Seeds  for  quality 
forage  featuring  new  Scandia  brand,  Alfa  alfalfa, 
Viking  and  Empire  trefoils,  Saratoga  and  Lincoln 
brome.  Climax  timothy. 

A  full  line  of  small  grains  including  Garry  oats, 
still  tops  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


LIME  AND  SPREADING  SERVICE -Adequate  lime  is 
essential  for  corn  and  forage.  Lime  from  quality 
sources— applied  with  G.L.F.  designed  spreader 
trucks.  No  spreading  service  covers  so  evenly, 
so  quickly. 

FERTILIZER-Super  Plant  V oods— quality  standard 
of  the  Northeast.  High  analysis— granular— pow¬ 
dered— all  recommended  grades— top  service  on 
special  mixtures  and  fertilizer  materials  ...  in¬ 
cluding  G.L.F.  Liquid  Nitrogen. 

BULK  AND  TRUCK-YOUR-OWN  ADVANTAGES 

G.L.F.’s  local  plants  help  you  save  money  on 
every  ton  of  Super  Plant  Foods.  Ask  your  G.L.F. 
agency  about  bulk  fertilizer  .  .  .  cuts  handling 
time  and  costs.  Take  Super  Plant  Foods  in  your 
own  truck  right  from  the  plant  for  added  savings. 

SEED— The  King  of  Corn  Hybrids— gL  complete 
selection  in  all  maturity  groups  .  .  ,  from  long 
season  N.J.  10  to  new,  extra  early  N.E.  310.  High 
yielding  dependable  hybrids  that  will  produee  best 
on  your  farm,  year  in  and  year  out.  All  G.L.F. 


PEST  CONTROL  —  G.L.F.  quality  chemicals  and 
G.L.F.’s  well  known  Yellow  Devil  sprayers.  New 
Simazine  for  weed  control  in  corn— the  herbicide 
you’ve  waited  for  —  developed  with  the  aid  of 
G.L.F.’s  Research  and  Development  Dept. 

Forage  insect  control  chemicals  ,  ,  .  Toxi-Film 
sprays  and  dusts  to  fit  your  pest  control  schedules. 
Widely  acclaimed  G.L>.F.  pest  control  guides  with  ; 
complete  information  and  spray  schedules. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE-Your  G.L.F.  store  men  ! 
are  ready  to  aid  you  plan  for  profitable  crop  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  and  they  are  backed  by  technical 
specialists  in  each  area  of  G.L.F.  territory,  ; 

Put  G.L.F.’s  complete  crop  package  to  work  on 
your  farm  this  year.  Go  G.L.F.  for  crop  service  , 
that  cuts  production  costs.  Plan  now  for  spring  . . .  ; 
call  the  G.L.F.  agency  serving  your  community. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.  \ 

COMPLETE  CROP  SERVICE 

An  Idea  that  Grew  to  Fit  your  Growing  Needs.  \ 
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Down  But  Not  Out 
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IPPLE  growers  are  staggering  from 
two  successive  blows  to  the  pocket- 
book:  one  in  the  other  in  1958. 

I  The  culprit  both  years:  big,  price¬ 
depressing  national  crops.  And  for 
Western  New  York  growers,  add  a  frost  that 
cut  back  production  in  ’57. 

In  1957,  a  survey  of  90  growers  showed  that 
65  of  them  lost  money.  And 
this  season,  prices  for  process¬ 
ing  apples  were  below  the 
average  cost  of  production. 

Many  apples  were  delivered 
to  processors  with  no  agreed 
price. 

Can  all  this  happen  again?  Yes,  but  we 
hope  not  right  away.  In  fact,  the  odds  favor 
a  smaller  national  apple  crop  in  1959  but  only 
because  three  big  national  crops  in  a  row  is  a 
rarity. 

We’ve  been  in  hot  water  before.  Two  suc¬ 
cessive  big  crops  gave  us  trouble  in  1949  and 
1950  and  we  did  not  recover  from  the  effects 
of  them  until  the  1952  crop.  But  today,  higher 
costs  are  making  things  even  tougher. 

For  example,  in  1958  a  typical  grower  had 
to  produce  4,000  to  6,000  bushels  —  and  in 
’55-’56,  3,000  bushels — just  to  pay  one  hired 
man.  In  1940-’41,  revenue  from  only  1,300 
bushels  was  enough  to  pay  that  helper. 

Overall,  at  average  returns  in  1955-’56,  a 
grower  had  to  produce  at  least  15,000  bushels 
a  year  just  to  meet  business  expenses  if  he 
was  to  pay  one  hired  man  and  run  an  air- 


By  C.  G.  GARMAN 
and  HALE  JONES 


Labor  is  still  the  biggest  cost  item.  Charles  R.  Apple- 
gate,  of  Wembroch  Orchards,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  shown 
above,  says  this  lift  and  handling  fruit  in  bulk  cut 
his  labor  requirements  for  storage  in  half. 


blast  spray  rig.  And  it  took  more  than  that  to 
support  a  family,  too.  Of  course,  this  figure 
was  much  higher  in  1958. 

Because  of  all  this,  many  growers  will  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  economizing.  But  if  we  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  wrong  place,  things  will  get  worse 
instead  of  better.  So  let’s  not  cut  back  on  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  size  and  quality  of  our 
crop.  For  example,  don’t  cut 
«■  ■"  —A  back  on  nitrogen.  And  don’t 
pinch  on  the  sprays.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  that  we  spray  thor¬ 
oughly  and  on  time  with  the 
most  economical  spray  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  control  our 
particular  pests  but  do  not  hurt  yield  or 
quality.  Don’t  forget  to  thin  where  needed. 

Where  can  we  cut?  First,  if  we’ve  used 
potash  or  phosphate  recently,  we  can  cut  back 
on  that  for  a  year.  And  where  our  trees  are 
in  good  shape  and  can  be  sprayed  well,  we 
should  be  able  to  get  by  without  as  much 
trimming  as  usual. 

Also:  there  are  some  things  we  can  put  off, 
such  as  buying  trees  and  equipment;  we  can 
delay  repairs  on  buildings  or  the  erection  of 
new  structures. 

But  remember:  in  doing  these  things  we’re 
counting  on  some  better  seasons  ahead.  These 
cut  and  delay  items  can’t  be  cut  and  delayed 
indefinitely. 

After  two  rough  years,  it  appears  that  some 
of  us  will  need  more  credit  to  get  back  on  our 
feet.  But  let’s  keep  our  names  off  short-term 
paper  for  long-term  purposes.  For  example: 

A  grower  borrowed  $10,000  to  cover  last 
year’s  operating  expenses.  The  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  now,  but  he  can  scrape  up  only  $5,000. 
On  top  of  that,  he  needs  another  $10,000  to 
finance  operating  expenses  in  ’59.  The  bank 
may  take  a  dim  view  of  his  application. 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  basis  for  more 
long-term  credit  can  avoid  this  by  getting  a 
long-term  amortized  mortgage  loan  to  con¬ 
solidate  our  debts  and  possibly  provide  some 
of  the  operating  capital  we  need  for  ’59.  Then 
we  can  get  a  loan  to  finance  the  balance  of 
our  operating  expenses. 

The  key  question  with  credit  is  this:  What 
will  be  my  financial  position  if  next  year  is 
another  bad  one?  There  have  been  growers 
who  lost  everything  because  they  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  too  much  credit  in  a  bad  year. 

For  the  individual  grower,  a  bad  year  can 
be  caused  by  low  yields,  poor  quality,  low 
prices  or  high  costs.  Yields  are  particularly 
important  because  our  expenses  don’t  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  the  crop. 

Spray  materials,  regular  labor,  machinery 
depreciation  and  repairs,  real  estate  taxes,  and 
interest — all  these  are  the  same  regardless  of 


Apples  may  look  pretty  on  the  tree  but  they  have 
to  stay  pretty  enroute  to  the  consumers'  tables. 


whether  we’re  getting  200  or  600  bushels  per 
acre.  If  we  can  get  high  yields,  we  can  bring 
that  all-important  cost-per-bushel  figure  way 
down.  In  1956,  one  farmer  getting  499  bushels 
per  acre  paid  only  9  cents  per  bushel  for  spray 
materials  while  another  grower  whose  yield 
was  only  130  bushels  had  to  pay  38  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  materials. 

As  far  as  costs  go,  labor  is  the  biggest  item. 
The  biggest  labor  saver  is  the  air-blast 
sprayer.  Nevertheless,  it  usually  takes  at  least 
40  acres  to  make  a  new  sprayer  worth  the 
cost. 

There  are  many  labor-saving  machines,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  pay  off  depends 
on  such  things  as  size  of  business,  regular 
labor,  family  labor  situation,  along  with  age 
and  health  of  the  operator. 

After  we  have  .produced  a  good  crop,  we 
must  handle  it  carefully  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  most  value  from  it.  Apples  may  look 
pretty  on  the  tree,  but  they  have  to  stay 
pretty  enroute  to  the  consumer’s  table.  When 
packers  have  to  sort  out  bruised  fruit,  we  pay 
for  it. 

Just  as  important  as  getting  the  fruit  off 
the  trees  is  selling  it.  In  trying  to  get  a  high 
price,  some  of  us  fall  into  the  trap  of  over¬ 
pricing  fruit  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Then,  later  in  the  winter,  we  see  the  market 
will  not  reach  our  price  and  we  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  fruit  going  out  of  condition  at  what¬ 
ever  price  we  can  get. 

Another  mistake  is  selling  apples  in  the  fall 
one  year,  then  holding  back  until  late  in  the 
season  another  year.  This  is  market  specula¬ 
tion  and  it’s  risky  business.  We  might  sell 
when  we  should  hold,  and  hold  when  we 
should  sell.  The  best  salesmen  seem  to  follow 
about  the  same  selling  schedule  each  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Health,  Accident 
Insurdnce  For  Fa 
at  Group  Costs 


>LF.  Member 

and  Life 
rm  Families 


You,  Your  Wife  and 
Your  Children 


Your  Hired  Men  and 


Do  you  have  adequate  insurance  coverage  for  sickness, 
accidents,  and  loss  of  life?  Most  farm  families  do  not . . . 
and  find  it  hard  to  meet  high  costs  when  reartrouble  hits. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  clearly  in  a  survey  of  G.L.F. 
members. 

Working  with  one  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  —  The 
Travelers  —  G.L.F.  has  now  developed  a  program  to  meet  the 
need.  It  is  called  the  G.L.F.  Members  Group  Life,  Health  and 
Accident  Insurance  Plan. 

This  plan  is  available  onlxj  to  G.L.F.  members.  It  offers 
coverage  for  members,  their  families,  and  their  employees 
against  the  severe  costs  of  sickness  and  accident  which  can 
be  such  a  drain  on  a  farm  family’s  income. 

The  program  has  these  advantages: 

(1)  Covers  you  os  a  member  (regardless  of  age),  your  dependents, 
and  your  regular  employees  and  their  dependents. 

(2)  Provides  hospital,  surgical,  and  other  medical  expenses  for  sick¬ 
ness  or  accidents  in  or  out  of  hospital. 

(3)  Provides  hospital  and  doctor’s  expenses  on  maternity  cases. 

(4)  Provides  life  insurance  .  .  .  and  an  additional  amount  for 
accidental  death  for  the  member  and  his  hired  men. 

(5)  Provides  benefits  for  dismemberment  on  or  off  the  job. 

(6)  Requires  no  medical  examination. 

(7)  Offers  a  group  rate  by  farmers  “working  together.” 

(8)  Backed  by  the  integrity  and  reliability  of  your  G.L.F. 

(9)  It  is  truly  cooperative  in  nature  —  all  savings  go  to  the  members 
insured,  either  In  refunds  or  reduced  premiums.  G.L.F.  cannot 
profit  in  any  way.  This  is  purely  a  service  for  members. 


G.L.F.  Is  Well  Qualified  to  handle  this  group  insurance  program 
for  its  members. 

,  A  similar  group  life  and  medical  insurance  has  been  provided 
for  G.L.F.  employees  for  several  years,  and  for  G.L.F.  agent- 
buyers  the  past  two  years.  E.xperience  with  these  programs  has 
been  helpful  in  working  out  the  coverage  and  beiWfits  that 
would  be  most  valuable  for  members. 

This  is  another  G.L.F.  service  that  you  can  use  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

REMEMBER:  You  must  be  a  qualified  G.L.F.  member  to  take 
advantage  of  .  .  .  G.L.F.  Members  Group  Health,  Accident  and 
Life  Insurance  Plan.  This  means  you  must  be  a  fanner  and  own 
G.L.F.  common  stock  (available  up  to  400  shares  per  member). 


Ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  about  the  G.L.F.  Insurance 
Plan. 

GOOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXGHANGE.  ING. 


Members  have  inquired  for  several  years  about  the  possibility  of  a  group 
insurance  plan.  G.L.F.  has  made  a  number  of  studies  to  find  out  >vhether 
farmers  really  wanted  such  a  service  and  whether  G.L.F.  could  perform  it 
satisfactorily.  Our  studies  showed  that  while  many  farmers  have, some  type 
of  medical  insurance,  very  few  have  adequate  coverage;  most  have  limited 
policies.  Surveys  also  showed  that  members  want  this  service.  Of  those  who 
replied,  more  than  eight  to  one  were  in  favor. 

♦  — from  the  report  of  E.  H.  Fallon,  G.L.F.  General  Manager,  of  fhe  1958 

Stockholders’  Annual  Meeting 
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WEEDS 


By  H.  G.  HILL* 

MPi|HNE  woi’ker  in  a  chemical  plant 
producing  2,4-D  has  replaced 
3,000  hoe  -  wielding  farm 
hands.  Such  is  the  rate  of 
progress  in  weed  control  in 
I  he  past  10  years. 

Spectacular  advances  in  weed  con- 
i  lol  beginning  early  in  this  century  owe 
much  to  chemistry.  The  era  of  weed 

•  ontrol  extending  to  the  present  time 
began  with  the  first  use  of  2,4-D  as  a 
selective  herbicide  in  1944. 

Are  we  at  a  leveling-off  point  today 
r  can  we  expect  ever  greater  advance- 
aents  in  the  future  ?  Certain  factors 
ndicate  a  bright  future  for  weed  con- 
rol: 

(1)  An  estimated  U.S.  population  of 
'220  million  by  1957;  (2)  Larger  farm 
units  and  less  farm  labor,  requiring  in¬ 
creased  efficiency;  ■  (3)  Weed  research 
dentists’  conviction  that  we  know 
nly  a  fraction  of  the  potential  uses  of 
erbicides;  and  (4)  Three  billion  dollar 
innual  crop  loss  and  half  billion  dollar 
]  OSS  on  grazing  land  caused  by  weeds. 

Against  these  factors,  it  appears  that 
i  veed  control  progress  in  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  will  be  determined  largely  by  new 
and  better  compounds;  better  basic 
1  mderstanding  of  how  herbicides  work; 
combination  of  chemical  and  cultural 
])ractices;  new  and  improved  uses  for 
pew  and  existing  herbicides;  new  and 
etter  application  methods;  studies  in 
he  economics  of  weed  control;  and  in- 
reased  emphasis  on  research,  educa- 
lon,  and  regulation. 

What  will  some  of  the  new  com¬ 
ounds  be  like?  Research  workers  pi'e- 
ict  the  following: 

j  1.  Herbicides  with  a  general  high  po¬ 
tency  on  perennial  weeds  and  short 
Residual  life  in  the  soil. 

2.  Chemicals  that  induce  sprouting 
f  weed  seeds,  regardless  of  depth  or 
ype  of  dormancy.  This  would  provide 
ew  means  for  controlling  weeds  in 
illed  lands  before  crops  are  planted. 

3.  Compounds  with  a  short  residual ' 
jife  in  the  soil  that  will  kill  weed  seeds, 
■eeds,  disease-caufeing  organisms  and 
ther  soil-borne  pests.  Calcium  cyana- 
iiide,  methyl  bromide,  and  sodium 
aethyldithiocarbamate  (Vapam  and 
/PM)  are  progressive  steps  in  this 
irection. 

4.  An  effective  residual  pre-emerg- 
nce  herbicide  that  is  not  influenced 
laterially  by  environmental  and  soil 
actors. 

5.  An  effective  post-emergence  herbi¬ 
cide  that  enters  weeds  through  the 
leaves  as  well  as  by  absorption  through 
I  he  x’oots. 

6.  Weed  killers  of  narrow  selectivity 

•  -efficient  herbicides  with  a  high  de¬ 
cree  of  tolerance  for  such  crops  as  corn, 
I'Oybeans,  tobacco  and  peanuts. 

Outstanding  emphasis  has  been 
laced  on  narrow  selectivity.  Simazin 
s  an  effective  pi’e-emergence  herbicide 
dth  negligible  harmful  effect  on  corn. 

n  preliminary  tests,  EPTC  has  been 
iJlfective  as  a  soil  treatment  on  germin- 
Uting  wild  pats  and  several  other 
grasses,  while  flax  and  alfalfa  show 
^larked  resistance. 

In  the  British  Isles  two  new  ma- 
^  erials  —  2-  ( MCPP )  and  trichloroben- 
!oic  acid  mixtures — are  reported  to  be 
lighly  specific  for  the  control  of  cleav- 
la's  or  bed  straw  (Galium  aparine). 

“Tryben”  200  and  “Zobar”  400  (both 
>olychloro benzoic  acid  mixtures)  are 
'Specially  effective  at  rates  as  low  as  4 


pounds  per  acre  on  trumpet  vine 
(Tecoma  radicans)  which  is  resistant 
to  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T. 

Amino  triazole,  unique  because  it  can 
move  from  one  plant  part  to  another, 
and  cause  plants  to  lose  their  color,  is 
reported  effective  on  black  locust,  cer¬ 
tain  oak  species,  white  ash,  and  red 
bud-woody  plants  not  killed  readily  by 
2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T. 

Understanding  Needed 

Successful  chemical  weed  control 
depends  upon  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  interactions  of  herbicides,  crop 
plants,  weeds  or  brush,  soil  types,  and 
environmental  conditions. 

Detailed  and  complex  studies  of  these 
interactions  produced  MCPB  and  2,4- 
DB  for  the  control  of  broadleaf  weeds 
in  legumes  and  cereal  crops.  Their 
utility  must  be  proved  by  additional 
testing.  This  is  an  important  lead  be¬ 
cause  36  million  acres  of  cereals  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  treated  with 
herbicides  because  they  are  under¬ 
seeded  with  legumes  that  are  injured 
by  2,4-D  and  MCP. 

As  we  progress  in  the  use  of  herbi¬ 
cides,  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  battle  against  weeds  cannot  be  won 
with  chemicals  alone.  A  mass  switch 
fi’om  cultural  to  chemical  practices  has 


helped  develop  weed  species  resistant 
to  chemicals. 

In  fact,  integration  of  chemical  and 
cultural  practices  is  one  of  the  least  de¬ 
veloped  phases  of  weed  controls. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  leads 
along  this  line  has  been  made  in  the 
control  of  quackgrass  and  Canada 
thistle  without  the  loss  of  a  crop. 

For  quackgrass,  several  compounds 
have  shown  promise — amino  triazole, 
mixtures  of  monuron  and  amino  tria¬ 
zole,  and  dalapon.  The  treatment  is 
applied  to  quackgrass,  5  to  6  inches 
tall  in  the  early  spring,  followed  by 
plowing  5  to  10  days  later.  Corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  or  other  crops  are  planted  about 
30  days  after  treatment.  Control  is  not 
complete  the  first  year,  but  quackgrass 
competition  is  reduced  markedly  and 
good  crop  yields  are  obtained  if  the 
chemical  decomposes  before  the  crops 
are  planted. 

Fall  applications  of  these  compounds 
coupled'  with  fall  plowing  may  prove 
more  effective  with  more  time  elapsing 
for  chemical  breakdown  before  crops 
are  planted  in  the  spring. 

In  the  case  of  Canada  thistle,  amino 
triazole  is  applied  in  the  spring  tc 
plants  about  6  to  8  inches  tall  and  the 
ground  is  plowed  2  weeks  later.  Corn 
or  soybeans  are  planted  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Ninety-five  per  cent  control  of 
thistle  has  been  reported. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  develop  the 
potential  for  weed  control  in  lawns, 
nursery  stock,  vegetable  crops  and 
ornamentals.  Other  areas  for  potential 
development  are  forest  and  range  lands. 
There  are  489  million  acres  of  commer¬ 
cial  forest  land  in  the  U.S.  Most  of  this 
■  area  is  potential  market. 

Increased  knowledge  on  the  use  of 
mixtures  of  chemicals  should  be  of 
great  help  to  the  farmer.  Admittedly, 


p  Holiday  in  Mexico  p 


February  23  —  March  15 


IT’S  FUN  to  travel  with  American 
Agriculturist  —  especially  when  we 
go  South  of  the  Bo,rder  to  sunny  Mex¬ 
ico!  Our  Me.xican  Holiday  Tour  starts 
February  23,  and  we’ll  have  three  won- 
-derful  weeks  visiting  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating  places  down  there.  Why  not  de¬ 
cide  now  to  pack  your  bag  and  join 
us  when  the  great  day  comes? 

Our  tour  dates  are  February  23  to 
March  15,  and  our  adventure  begins 
when  we  board  our  train,  and  head 
south.  There  will  be  sightseeing  in 
Texas,  and  here  also  we  will  be  joined 
by  several  persons  who  are  coming 
from  Florida  to  join  our  party.  On  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  we  will  cross  the 
border  at  Laredo,  and  from  then  on  we 
will  be  in  an  enchanting  foreign  land, 
full  of  historical  interest.  Old  World 
charm,  brilliant  flowers,  colorful  native 
people,  and  a  climate  that  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world. 

On  this  tour,  we  will  visit  many  of 
the  best  loved  places  in  Mexico,  in¬ 
cluding  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochi- 
milco,  Cholula,  Fortin  and  the  lovely 
Hotel  Ruiz  Galindo;  Penafiel,  Cuerna¬ 


vaca,  quaint  Taxco,  Acapulco,  the  Py¬ 
ramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Cita¬ 
del  Temple  of  Quetzelcoatl,  and  of 
course,  wonderful  Mexico  City. 

This  is  another  of  our  famous  “all 
expense,  no  worry”  tours,  and  it  will  be 
directed  by  our  travel  agents,  the 
Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham, 
Massachusetts.  They  are  the  fine 'folks 
who  manage  all  of  our  tours.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  a  fine  party  for  the  trip  .  . . 
people  you  would  enjoy  traveling  with. 
Why  not  send  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  printed  itinerary  which  will  give 
you  complete  information  about  this 
delightful  winter  tour  ?  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  send  it  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  President,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Don’t  de¬ 
day,  as  the  time  is  short  before  we 
leave,  and  all  reservations  have  to  be  in 
as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  happy,  inter¬ 
esting  trip  this  winter,  you  can’t  beat 
this  one!  Come  with  us,  and  see  for 
yourself  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  travel 
with  an  American  Agriculturist 
party. 


( 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
for  your  Mexican  Tour,  Felaruary  23-March  15,  1959. 


Name 


/ 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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he  would  like  one  herbicide  to  control 
both  broadleaf  and  grass  species  in  a 
particular  crop  or  on  a  particular  area. 
However,  since  few  herbicides  will  do 
this,  the  best  alternative  is  to  learn 
more  about  the  performance  of  com¬ 
bination  chemicals. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  a  combination  of  CDAA  and  2,3,6 
trichlorobenzoic  acid  gave  excellent 
control  of  annual  weeds  when  applied 
just  after  the  final  cultivation.  CDAA 
was  applied  for  grass  control  and  2,3,6 
trichlorobenzoic  acid  for  broadleaf  con¬ 
trol. 

Equipment  Improved 

The  development  and  use  of  low 
gallonage  spraying  equipment  has  been 
a  significant  factor  in  the  progress  of 
weed  control.  The  standard  of  spraying 
equipment  for  herbicides  has  continued 
to  improve  and  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  commercial  available  nozzles  is  being 
remedied  rapidly. 

Although  aircraft  are  used  to  treat 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  the  four  pil¬ 
lars  of  our  prosperity  are  the  most 
thriving  when  left  most  free  to  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise. — Thomas  Jefferson 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

J 

about  80  million  crop  acres,  agricul¬ 
tural  aviation  is  still  in  the  pioneer 
stage.  We  can  expect  new  aircraft  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  agricultural  work 
with  improved  distribution  equipment. 

An  interesting  new  technique  was 
developed  in  England  for  using  herbi¬ 
cides  on  susceptible  crops  (MCP  on 
kale  and  IPC  on  cereals)  without  in¬ 
jury.  The  seeds  were  planted  in  rows 
and  partially  covered  with  soil.  A  band 
of  absorbent  material  was  applied  fol¬ 
lowed  by  complete  coverage  with  soil 
and  then  application  of  the  herbicides. 
The  absorbent  material  was  used  as  a 
barrier  to  prevent  the  weed  killer  from 
moving  through  the  soil  to  the  crop 
seeds. 

Spot  Treat  Small  Areas 

A  “spot  application”  technique  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  control  of 
brush  along  right-of-ways  with  the 
substituted  urea  herbicides,  monuron 
and  fenuron.  The  materials  are  used  as 
pellets  or  mixed  with  water,  oil,  or  in¬ 
ert  carriers.  Approximately  a  one- 
fourth  square  foot  area  is  treated  at  the 
base  of  each  clump  of  brush  with  a 
rate  much  higher  than  that  normally 
used  for  soil  sterilization.  The  com¬ 
pounds  are  absorbed  through  the  roots 
of  the  brush  and  kill  these  plants  with 
little  or  no  injury  to  nearby  grass. 

We  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  en¬ 
ough  convincing  data  to  show  the 
farmer  how  good  weed  control  can  put 
money  in  his  pocket.  As  for  dollars- 
and-cents  reasons  for  weed  control,  the 
Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  a  gross  gain  of  $22  per 
acre  from  a  one-year  treatment  of 
Canada  thistle  in  spring  wheat.  In 
North  Dakota  the  control  of  weeds  in 
flax  gave  a  gross  gain  of  $13.20  per 
acre. 

It  has  been  said  that  “it  takes  but  a 
pebble  to  start  an  avalanche.”  The 
pebble  was  tossed  in  1944  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  2,4-D.  We  are  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  that  point  and  the  inevitable  ava¬ 
lanche  of  progress  which  is  sure  to 
come  in  the  new  science  of  weed 
control. 


’"Dr.  Hill  is  with  the  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Research  Section,  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Department,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  <&  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Reprinted  from  “Crops  and  Soils.’’ 
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'Y' RADI  TI  ON  ALLY,  the  advent  of  a  new  year 

calls  for  checking  up  on  past  progress,  and 
some  plans  for  the  coming  year.  It  could  well  be 
that  serious  thought  by  the  entire  family  could 
make  1959  a  better  year  in  at  least  three  ways: 

1.  More  Money:  Costs  of  production  on  farms 
vary  tremendously.  Chances  are  that  close  study 
will  show  the  way  to  lower  costs  on  your  farm. 
The  way  may  be  to  cull  low-producing  animals 
get  better  seed,  use  more  lime  or  fertilizer,  or  do 
any  one  of  more  than  a  dozen  things.  The  point 
is  that  careful  study  will  point  to  ways  to  ciit 
costs  on  most  farms. 

The  price  you  get  is  equally  important.  Indi¬ 
vidually  a  farmer  has  little  control  over  prices — 
but  working  together  cooperatively  has  great 
promise. 

2.  More  Fun:  The  family  is  the  greatest  insti¬ 
tution  on  earth,  and  time  spent  together  can  be 
most  rewarding.  Why  not  make  definite  plans 
for  a  few  trips,  even  though  they  may  be  short? 
Providing  such  play  helps  as  badminton,  cro¬ 
quet,  and  ping-pong  will  give  many  hours  of 
family  fun. 

3.  More  Service:  No  man  lives  unto  himself 
alone.  If  the  community  is  to  grow  as  a  place 
in  which  to  live,  someone  must  work  at  it.  If  you 
agree  that  religious  principles  are  the  basis  for 
freedom,  you  will  be  moved  to  support  your 
church  with  your  money  and  your  time.  As 
numbers  of  farmers  decrease,  farm  organizations 
become  more  essential.  You  can  help  them  grow 
in  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  wonderful  future  ahead' for  those 
who  prepare  for  it! 

AIVVTHIIV«  WKIIACi!  WITH  THIS? 

p  ARMERS  REALIZE  the  importance  of  good 

roads,  and  the  necessity  of  acquisition  of 
property  by  the  State  for  public  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  feeling  that 
too  little  consideration'  is  given  to  the  property 
owner. 

That  this  sentiment  is  not  restricted  to  New 
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York  State  is  shown  by  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  recent  meeting: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  before  any  property  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  any  agency  by  way  of  eminent  domain 
the  following  procedure  be  followed: 

(1)  At  least  one  year  prior  to  taking  any  prop¬ 
erty  a  written  notice  be  filed: 

(a)  Stating  exact  boundaries  considered 

(b)  When  such  property  is  to  be  taken 

(c)  What  price  is  considered 

(2)  Six  months  prior  to  taking  such  property: 

(a)  The  boundaries  be  marked  by  a  permanent 
marker 

(b)  A  firm  minimum  offer  of  purchase 

(3)  Before  construction  begins  the  purchase  price 
be  paid  in  full. 

The  steps  proposed  in  the  resolution  seem  fair 
and  logical,  and  could  well  be  the  basis  for  ac¬ 
quiring  property  by  any  state. 

SHIFTI]\C  I  OSTS 

JT  MAY  SURPRISE  some  readers  to  know 

that  rent  control  by  government  is  still  on  the 
New  York  statute  books.  And,  in  spite  of  much 
experience  indicating  that  rent  control  is  un¬ 
sound,  even  in  wartime,  steps  are  being  taken 
among  certain  legislators  to  try  to  extend  it. 

Every  renter  objects  to  rent  increases,  but  rent 
controls  discourage  the  building  of  new  houses 
and  prevent  property  owners  from  getting  ade¬ 
quate  returns  on  their  investment. 

Equally  unsound  are  low  rents  as  a  result  of 
public  housing.  Certainly  under  some  conditions 
low  rents  are  maintained  at  least  temporarily, 
but  what  actually  happens  is  that  all  the  rest  of 
us  are  helping  to  pay  the  true  cost. 

I.XSIJKIXG  AliAIIVST  HI8K$ 

URING  1958,  insuring  organizations  paid 
out  $4.8  billion  to  those  carrying  health  in¬ 
surance  policies.  The  figure  is  14%  higher  than 
amounts  paid  in  1957. 

These  figures  come  from  the  Health  Insurance 
Institute  in  New  York  City,  who  report  that 
some  70%  of  the  nation’s  population  now  carry 
health  insurance.  Surveys  indicate  that  as  a 
class,  farm  people  carry  less  health  and  accident, 
as  well  as  less  life  insurance,  than  other  groups. 

The  kind  of  insurance  that  a  family  should 
carry  has  been  defined  as  the  insurance  that  will 
assume  risks  that  the  family  cannot  handle 
without  serious  consequences.  With  increased 
medical  and  hospital  costs,  it  would  seem  that 
health  and  accident,  as  well  as  life  insurance, 
meets  the  definition. 

lllIITDIjM.  WOHK  HABITS 

T  THEIR  RECENT  annual  meetings,  most 
farm  organizations  expressed  indignant  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  legal  prohibition  of  work  by  young 
people.  For  example,  in  New  York  State  the  po¬ 
sition  usually  taken  is  that  there  should  be  no 
farm  work  specified  which  young  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  16  cannot  do  when  le¬ 
gally  employed.  Also,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  boys  and  girls  btween  the  ages  of  12  and  14, 
with  parents’  consent,  should  be  permitted  to 
harvest  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  limited 
periods  after  being  issued  farm  work  permits. 

No  one  argues  against  the  regulation  of  work 
by  young  people,  and  certainly  no  farm  operator 
wishes  to  see  a  return  to  sweat  shop  conditions. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  195S 

But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  many  of  thf 
difficulties  in  which  young  people  fin4  them¬ 
selves  are  the  result  of  idle  hands.  In  manj 
cases,  young  people  want  to  work  and  to  earn 
their  own  spending  money. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  youth  is  the  time  to  build 
good  work  habits;  without  which  no  person  can 
be  really  successful. 

t 

WHAT  sn.m 

JN  1958,  FARMERS  bought  more  tower  siloj 

than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and 
bigger  ones.  Each  year,  also,  fewer  horizontal  or 
pit  silos  are  being  built. 

You  can  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
trend  toward  more  silos,  but  certainly  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  more  suited  to  your  locality,  more 
efficient  equipment  for  filling  the  silo,  and  per¬ 
haps  an  increase  in  the  use  of  silo  unloaders,  all 
have  their  effect.  Also,  the  use  of  forage  crops 
for  silage  has  increased  80  times  during  the  past 
15  years. 

Occasionally  a  dairyman  prefers  hay  to  sil¬ 
age  for  feeding  his  herd,  but  to  those  who  sweat 
by  silage,  the»choice  Ipetween  a  tower  or  pit  silo 
is  theirs  to  make,  after  a  careful  study  of  thf 
situation  on  their  own  farms.  , 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  just  a  “hole 
in  the  ground”  for  preserving  silage  is  strictly  a 
stopgap,  but  that  a  well-constructed,  concrete- 
lined  pit  silo  covered  with  plastic  to  prevent 
spoilage,  has  a  place  on  many  farms.  Even  so,  a 
tower  silo,  especially  where  a  silo  unloader  is 
used,  has  definite  advantages. 

PELLETING  HAY 

^^N  A  SUMMER  trip  to  Chicago  I  saw  an 
experimental  model  of  a  machine  which  pel¬ 
lets  hay  in  the  field.  I  am  told  that  several  farm 
machinery  companies  are  developing  this  kind 
of  machine,  and  that  several  will  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  from  two  to  five  years.  The  experimental 
model  had  a  capacity  of  3  tons  of  hay  per  hour, 
and  produced  a  pellet  or  slug  4]/^”  in  diametei 
and  about  1”  thick. 

There  are  several  advantages.  Experiment: 
have  shown  definitely  that  meat  animals  fed  or 
pellets  make  faster  gains,  which  would  indicatf 
that  the  feeding  of  roughage  in  this  shape  might 
also  increase  production  of  dairy  cows.  One  bij 
advantage  is  the  saving  of  storage  space.  About 
3  tons  of  pelleted  hay  can  be  stored  in  the  spacf 
required  for  a  ton  of  baled  hay.  Another  big  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  course,  comes  in  the  speed  of  har¬ 
vesting.  The  pelleter  can  be  used  on  hay  with  a 
relatively  high  moisture  content.  Forcing  the 
hay  through  a  pipe  to  form  the  pellets  generates 
heat,  which  helps  to  dry  it  out,  and  the  pellets 
pile  loosely  and  give  good  air  circulation  for 
further  drying. 

I  picked  up  one  of  the  slugs.  It  was  green  in 
color  and  had  an  attractive  smell.  It’s  a  little 
difficult  to  imagine  just  hoW  cows  would  handle 
them,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  eat 
them  with  gusto. 

Time  will  tell  what  the  future  holds  in  regard 
to  this  type  of  storing  and  feeding  roughage,  but 
many  people  think  that  this  is  the  coming  meth¬ 
od  of  storing  hay. 


FAMOUS  ENGLISH  scientist  once  summed 
up  .  .  .  the  difference  between  a  socialist  and 
capitalist  in  the  following  terms:  “A  capitalist,’' 
he  said,  “is  a  man  who,  if  -he  himself  is  living 
well,  doesn’t  mind  if  others  are  living  better.  A 
socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  who 
doesn’t  care  how  badly  he  himself  is  living  as 
long  as  nobody  else  is  allowed  to  live  better.” 

— Author  unknow ti 
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BRUCELLOSIS:  USD  A  is  revising  rules  to  permit  new  classification, 

“Certified  brucellosis-free”,  to  counties  completely 
free  of  brucellosis.  At  present,  no  matter  how  “clean,”  highest  status  is  “modi¬ 
fied  certified  brucellosis-free,”  given  to  any  county  with  not  more  than  1%  of 
the  cows  or  5%  of  the  herds  showing  infection. 

New  regulations  for  importation  of  cattle  to  this  country  from  Canada  became 
effective  November  15.  While  the  old  regulations  required  only  a  negative 
brucellosis  test  on  animals  to  be  exported  within  30  days,  the  new  regulations, 
which  apply  to  cattle  six  months  old  and  over,  except  steers  and  cattle  for  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter,  require  certification  as  follows:  (1)  that  the  cattle  come 
from  fully  listed  herds  or;  (2)  that  they  come  from  negative  herds  in  Canadian 
brucellosis  certified  areas  or;  (3)  that  they  come  from  herds  which  have  passed  a 
negative  brucellosis  test  within  three  months  before  the  date  of  offer  for  entry 
or;  (4)  that  they  are  of  the  beef  breeds  and  originate  in  the  four  western  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada. 

Animals  under  30  months  of  age,  having  certificates  of  official  calf  vaccination 
against  brucellosis,  and  from  such  disease-free  herds,  may  enter  the  United 
States  without  being  tested  if  they  carry  adequate  identification. 


HERD  IMPROVEMENT;  Of  20,000,000  dairy  cows  in  the  nation, 

about  10%  are  enrolled  in  the  National 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Program. 

Three  plans  are  available:  The  Weigh- A-Day-A-Month  Plan,  costing  5(i  per 
month  per  cow,  with  about  79,500  cows  enrolled  countrywide;  the  Standard 
DHIA  Program,  costing  40(#  per  month  per  cow,  with  about  1,548,000  cows  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  Owner-Sampler  Plan,  cpsting  25^  per  month  per  cow,  with  490,- 
000  cows  enrolled.  Secretary  Benson  is  planning  a  special  effort  to  increase  par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  one  of  these  three  programs.  Certainly,  records  have  played 
an  important  part  in  past  progress  in  increasing  average  milk  production. 


POULTRY:  The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  has  taken  a 

strong  stand  for  a  united,  nationwide  poultrymen’s  organ¬ 
ization  and  across-the-board  poultry  product  promotion.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  splitting  poultry  organizations  into  groups,  for  example,  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  broiler  producers,  turkey  growers,  etc.,  will  weaken  effectiveness. 


PJUS;  Purdue  suggests  the  following  weights  of  pigs  as  desirable.  When 
weaned  at  35  days,  a  sow’s  litter  should  weigh  150  lbs.,  a  gilt’s  litter, 
130  lbs.  When  weaned  at  56  days,  weight  should  be  at  least  300  lbs.  and  250 
lbs.  respectively. 

POTATOES:  ^  California  potato  growers  cooperative  has  estimated  that 

between  December  1,  ’58  and  July  1,  ’59,  potato  supplies 
will  exceed  demand  by  around  34,891,000  cwt.  For  the  same  period  in  ’57-’58,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  co-op,  surplus  above  the  market  needs  was  18,630,000  cwt.  They 
urge  caution  in  planning  next  year’s  acreage. 

USDA  reports  that  six  manufacturers,  twice  as  many  as  a  year  ago,  plan  to 
make  potato  flakes,  the  new  dehydrated  mashed  potato  product,  from  more  than 
4,000,000  bushels  of  ’58  crop.' 


RECORDS:  Some  form  of  record  is  almost  essential  on  a  farm  for  in- 

come  tax  purposes  if  nothing  else.  They  can  also  be  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  as  information  on  which  to  base  plans.  The  one  record  which  gives 
the  most  information  for  the  time  required  is  an  annual' inventory.  If  you  have 
been  taking  inventory,  don’t  put  it  off;  if  you  haven’t,  now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  start. 


Song  (/'the  LKzq  Fai^ 


a  brain  so  powerful  that 
free  overtime. 


it 


can 


MIRANDY  is  no  Red,  by  gee,  but 
she  is  ready  to  agree  with  Rus¬ 
sian  scientists  who  say  environment 
from  day  to  day  determines  person¬ 
ality  much  more  than  does  heredity. 
The  point  was  proven  to  my  spouse 
when  she  lit  up  the  chicken  house; 
she  read  someplace  that  extra  light 
w'ould  make  hens  think  it  wasn’t 
night  and  so  they’d  keep  on  busily 
producing  eggs  instinctively.  But 
our  old  birds  ain’t  fooled  a  bit;  no 
matter  how  the  place  is  lit,  as  soon’s 
the  sun  has  set  they  leap  upon  the 
roosts  and  go  to  sleep. 

That  trick  is  not  inherited,  Mir- 
andy  says,  their  instinct’s  dead;  en¬ 
vironment  it’s  got  to  be  when  hens 
act  so  naturally.  Observing  some  old 
lazy  oaf,  she  claims,  has  taught 
them  how  tp  loaf;  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  says  she,  when  even  chick¬ 
ens  copy  me.  Well,  I’ll  admit  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  my  high-grade  intelli¬ 
gence  can’t  help  affecting  anything 
it  comes  in  contact  with,  by  jing; 
but  I  don’t  think  it’s  terrible  to  have 
teach  hens  what  a  crime  it  is  to  work 


results . . . 

;'*j!  you  fm  f*'*| 

Here's  proof: 


12  HOURS 

24  HOURS 

36  HOURS 

48  HOURS 

LEVEL 

^  EFFECTIVE 

\ 

• 

a 

■ _ 

AUREOMYCIN  ■■OTHER  MASTITIS  PRODUCTS 


AUREOMYCIN®  for  Mastitis  is  the  preferred  treatment  of  experi¬ 
enced  dairymen  everywhere  because  they  get  more  effective 
results  using  only  as  much  as  recommended  with  most  other 
brands. 

AUREOMYCIN  maintains  its  effective  level  in  the  udder  for  48 
hours  or  more.  Other  treatments  drop  off  sharply  after  only  12 
hours  as  shown  in  the  chart. 

One  of  the  8  reasons  why  aureomycin  does  such  a  depend¬ 
able,  fast  job  of  returning  the  cow  to  normal  milking  is  that  it 
stays  in  the  udder,  working  harder  for  a  longer  pe^'iod  of  time 
to  do  a  thorough  job. 

Remember— with  aureomycin  for  mastitis  you  get  them  back 
in  the  milking  line  faster,  you  protect  and  save  delicate  udder 
tissue,  you  keep  milk  losses  to  a  minimum  —  and  you  save  time 
and  money  because  you  use  only  %  as  much!  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

©AUREOMYCIN  chlortetracycline,  American  Cyanamid  Company 


AUREOMYCIN  FOR  MASTITIS  IS  8  WAYS  BETTER! 


1.  One  dose  in  48  hours— 

most  other  brands  every  12  hours. 

2.  Effective  against  important 
mastitis-causing  bacteria. 

3.  Coats  and  adheres  to  affected  tissue. 

4.  No  organism  resistance  reported. 


5.  Not  drawn  out  and  wasted 
at  first  milking. 

6.  Does  not  contain  penicillin. 

7.  Does  not  freeze. 

8.  Available  either  in  ointment 
or  liquid  suspension. 


AUREOMYCIN  for  Mastitis  is  available 
in  ointment  (tubes)  or  in  liquid 
suspension  (handy  disposable  syringes). 


AUREOMYCIN 

FOR  MASTITIS  ' 
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YOU'LL  SEE . 

ancient  pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon;  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe;  a  Sunday  afternoon 
bull  fight;  Floating  Gardens  of 
Xochimilco;  skyscrapers  in 
Mexico  City;  hard  working 
farmers  with  their  oxen  and 
burros;  sea  resort  of  Acapulco; 
the  old  mining  town  of  Taxco; 
natives  fashioning  silverware; 
and  Mount  Orizaba  towering 
18,200  feet  above  the  ground  .  .  . 


AND  YOU'LL  ENJOY  .  .  . 

your  vacation  more  because  all 
expenses— meals,  transportation, 
luggage,  hotels,  transfers, 
sightseeing,  tips,  taxes,  entrance 
fees  to  places  visited  on  the  tour 
and  your  Mexican  Tourist  Permit 
—are  taken  care  of  by  TSB.  TSB 
also  arranges  for  an  experienced 
tour  escort. 


Send  coupon  today  for  this  free  booklet! 


/ 


Specialists  in  Tours 
and  all  Travel  Services 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  E 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  February  23  to  March  15  Mexican 
Tour. 

Name  _ 


Add  ress 


City 

State 


MORE  VALUE  —  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  46  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

-Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  20 


facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B.119,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


H  UB^ARD  FARMS 

WALPOU.  N.  K.  Oilcki  lANCUIIil,  PA.  •  SIAIESyillE.  N.  C 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIOMAl  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Skipped  anywkere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N,  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


HARRIS’  GOLD  CUP  SWEET  CORN 


HARRIS  SECDS 

Gold  Cup  Has  What  Growers  Want  — 
Tremendous  Crops  —  Choice  Quality 
Trim,  Attractive  Appearance  X 

—  Small,  Bright  Kernels 

Harris'  Gold  Cup  is  a  superb  new  sweet  corn  hybrid. 
It  ripens  in  early  mid-season  and  produces  amazing 
yields  of  handsome,  71/2  inch  ears— ideal  for  home 
use,  for  roadside  stands  or  for  market. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

II  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 

-  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  mw/imdij 


How  Much  Fertilizer 
Can 


Economics  is  a  part  of  every 
fertility  program  —  you  fertilize 
to  make  a  profit.  The  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  deciding  how  much  fertilizer'  you 
can  most  profitably  use.  Keep  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principle  in  mind: 

“The  most  profit  per  acre  from  the 
use  of  fertilizer  occurs  where  the  last 
pound  added  increases  the  yield  enough 
to  pay  its  cost.” 

With  the  four  rules  discussed  below, 
and  assuming  average  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  you  can  figure  out  just  when  the 
last  pound  of  fertilizer  should  pay  its 
cost. 

ICrop  Response — How  do  crops  on 
•  your  farm  respond  to  different  rates 
of  fertilizer?  If  you  don’t  know,  test 
the  soil  and  study  fertility  trials  con¬ 
ducted  in  your  area  by  the  state  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Run  your  own  check 
plots  to  be  sure. 

Fertilizer  Cost — This  figure  you  can 
•  pretty  well  nail  down.  Be  sure  to 
include  the  cost  of  application  along 
with  the  cost  of  the  actual  plant  food 
applied.  And,  remember,  much  of  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  is  freight  —  shop 
around  for  high-analysis  fertilizers, 
they’re  the  bSst  buy. 

3  Crop  Value — How  much  will  the 
•  crop  be  worth  at  harvest  time? 
This,  of  course,  is  just  a  guess,  but  it 
serves  as  a  guide.  You  can  afford  to  in¬ 
vest  more  capital  in  fertilizer  when  you 
think  corn  will  sell  for  $1.20  a  bushel 
as  compared  with  $1.00. 

4  Other  Costs — Don’t  overlook  them. 

•  When  you  produce  more,  it’s  going 
to  cost  more  to  harvest  and  store  it. 
These  costs  are  real  and  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  figuring. 

The  chart  below  is  based  on  data  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  USDA  in  a  corn-fertility 
trial  conducted  on  a  western  corn  belt 
farm.  It  illustrates  how  these  four  rules 
can  be  used. 

Corn  in  eight  test  plots  was  given 
60  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  25  pounds 
of  potash  per  acre  plus  varying 
amounts  of  nitrogen  ranging  from  0  to 
160  pounds  per  acre.  Corn  yields  in¬ 
creased  from  53  bushels  per  acre  with 
no  nitrogen  to  103  bushels  per  acre  with 
160  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Each  additional 
20  pounds  of  nitrogen  increased  the 
yield,  but  increases  were  smaller  and 
smaller  as  the  corn  approached  the 
maximum  amount  of  nitrogen  it  could 
use.  This  is  the  kind  of  fertilizer  re¬ 
sponse  information  you  need. 

The  phosphorus  and  potash  cost  $7.47 


You  Afford? 


an  acre,  applied.  Each  20  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  cost  $3.44.  You  can  estimate 
costs  like  this  from  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  prices  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  fertilizer. 

Corn  selling  price  estimated  at  $1.20 
per  bushel:  Referring  to  the  chart,  and 
assuming  that  you  are  in  an  unlimited 
capital  position,  you  could  afford  to  use 
120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  At  that 
level,  the '’  last  20  pounds  of  nitrogen 
added  increased  the  yield  by  3  bushels, 
or  by  $3.60  worth — enough  to  pay  for 
the  additional  $3.44  worth  of  nitrogen. 
If  the  estimated  price  of  corn  is  $1.00 
per  bushel,  the  100-pound  application 
becomes  the  most  profitable  level. 

At  either  price,  consider  the  other 
costs  involved.  How  efficient  is  your 
harvesting  system,  how  adequate  are 
your  storage  facilities?  Make  sure  the 
extra  return  will  cover  all  of  the  extra 
costs  involved.  Don’t  produce  more 
corn  than  you  can  harvest  and  store 
profitably. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  in  a 
limited  capital  position,  add  fertilizer 
until  the  last  unit  gives  the  same  re¬ 
turn  as  some  alternative  use  of  your 
money,  such  as  buying  new  equipment 
to  reduce  costs.  The  lower  rates  o:^  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  will  not  give  maximum 
profit  per  acre  but  will  give  a  higher 
return  per  dollar  invested. 

Everything  said  here  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  your  own  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  For  example,  let’s  say  corn  is 
valued  at  $1  per  bushel  and  a  farmer 
intends  to  plant  80  acres.  Perhaps  he 
can  afford  to  apply  only  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  even  though  he  has 
figured  that  100  pounds  is  his  best  rate. 
With  a  sharper  pencil  he  might  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  apply  100  pounds  to  half  his  corn 
acreage  and  none  to  the  rest.  He  alone, 
considering  his  costs,  can  make  this  de¬ 
cision.  We  cite  it  as  an  example  of  the 
various  aspects  to  the  problem. 

Fertilizer,  of  course,  is  not  the  en¬ 
tire  answer.  It  takes  good  management 
and  careful  consideration  to  all  the 
agronomic  practices  involved,  such  as 
adapted  varieties,  plant  populations, 
weed  and  insect  control.  Px’operly  used, 
however,  fertilizer  is  still  one  of  the 
best  investments  a  farmer  can  make. 

When  deciding  how  much  fertilizer 
you  can  afford,  consider  the  rate  used 
in  terms  of  relative  contribution  to  the 
whole  farm  business  rather  than  in 
terms  of  obtaining  the  highest  net  re¬ 
turns  per  acre.  In  other  words,  invest 
your  capital  where  it  does  the  most 
good. — From  “The  Furroiv” 


Response  of  corn  to  different  rates  of  nitrogen 
on  Western  Com  Beit  farm,  bushels  per  acre: 


TEST  PLOT 

Increase  over  next  lower  rate  of  nitrogen  applied 

Nitrogen 

Total 

Yield 

(bu) 

Vi 

ilue 

Cost* 

($) 

per  acre 
(lb) 

Yield 

(bu) 

@1.20 

($) 

@1.00 

($) 

1 

160 

103 

1.5 

1.80 

1.50 

3.44 

2 

140 

101.5 

2.5 

3.00 

2.50 

3.44 

3 

120 

99 

3 

^  ..;3^ 

3.00 

3.44 

4 

100 

96 

4 

4.80 

4.00 

3.44 

5 

80 

92 

6 

7.20 

6.00 

3.44 

6 

60 

86 

8 

9.60 

8.00 

3.44 

7 

40 

78 

25 

30.00 

25.00 

6.88 

8 

0 

53 

53 

63.60 

53.00 

7.49 

*Cost  of  basic  application  of  60  pounds  PzOi  and  25 
pounds  of  KiO  is  $7.49  per  acre.  Each  20  pounds  of  N 
cost  $3.44. 
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Feeding  (irain 
To  Dairy  Cows 

QROFBSSOR  E.  E.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico  believes  that  in 
general  the  poorer  cows  get  too 
much  grain  and  the  good  cows 
too  little.  “Higher  average  production 
can  be  obtained  from  the  herd,”  he 
says,  “by  changing  the  common  policy 
of  1  pound  of  grain  to  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  milk.” 

By  changing  from  the  pl^  rule  of 
thumb  method  he  had  followed  (1 
pound  of  grain  to  5  pounds  of  milk)  to 
a  system  of  feeding  according  to  each 
cow’s  needs,  B.  J.  Romig,  a  dairyman 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  raised  his 
herd  average  by  1316  pounds  of  milk. 

When  roughage  supplies  nutrients 
much  more  cheaply  than  grain,  which 
is  the  common  situation,  each  cow’s 
grain  allowance  should  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  milk  she  produces  beyond 
the  amount  she  can  make  from  the 
roughage  she  is  getting. 

To  illustrate,  a  normal-sized,  mature 
Holstein  cow  can  eat  enough  good- 
quality  hay,  or  silage  and  alfalfa  hay, 
to  maintain  her  body  and  produce  at 
least  24  pounds  of  milk.  Such  a  cow 
needs  only  enough  grain  mixture  for 
the  milk  she  produces  over  the  24 
pounds.  Cows  giving  low-test  milk  re¬ 
quire  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  good 
grain  mixture  for  each  pound  of  milk 
produced. 

Suppose  a  cow  is  giving  30  pounds 
daily.  Such  a  cow  would 'need  grain  for 
only  6  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  difference 
between  24  and  30.  The  6  pounds  multi¬ 
plied  by  four-tenths  would  be  2.4 
pounds  of  grain  mixture  or  the  amount 
she  would  need  daily.  Now,  suppose 
such  a  cow  was  being  fed  by  the 
“thumb  rule.”  Under  this  system,  she 
would  get  30  divided  by  5,  or  6  pounds 
of  grain  mixture.  Such  a  cow  would  be 
grossly  overfed,  says  Professor  Ander¬ 
son. 

Now,  calculate  the  needs  of  the  cow 
giving  70  pounds  of  milk  daily.  Using 
the  “thumb  rule”  and  dividing  70  by 
5,  she  would  be  fed  14  pounds  of  grain 
mixture.  But  by  feeding  according  to 
her  actual  needs,  she  would  ,get  18.4 
pounds  of  grain  mixture  daily.  This  is 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  24  from  70 
and  multiplying  the  difference  (46 
pounds)  by  four-tenths. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  high- 
producing  cow  is  very  much  underfed 
by  the  1  to  5  method.  That  is  why 
many  highly-bred  herds  fail  to  produce 
as  much  milk  as  they  are  capable  of. 

Like  any  system  of  grain  feeding,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  ^an  to 
fit  the  needs  of  certain  individual  cows 
in  a  herd.  For  instance,  a  good  dairy¬ 
man  never  feeds  high-producing  cows 
more  grain  than  they  can  safely  handle. 

If  a  cow  fails  to  hold  up  in  body  weight, 
or  milk  flow,  puts  on  too  much  flesh, 
or  does  not  respond  as  expected,  change 
the  rate  of  feeding  to  fit  her  needs.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  good  cow  sense  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  practical  feeding  system,  An¬ 
derson  concludes,  to  get  the  most  for 
each  feed  dollar  spent. 


“No  wife  of  mine  is  going  to 
slave  over  a  hot  stove." 


HMORE  proof.  ..it  pays  to  feed  PURINA 

— 


Grisamore  cuts  production  cost . . . 
gets  same  number  of  eggs  on 


1/2  ton  less  feed 


Paul  and  Christine  Grisamore  of  R.D.  2,  Locke, 
have  been  successful  ■with  poultry,  using  profits 
to  expand  their  facilities  from  around  2,000 
layers  to  4,500  in  six  years. 

“One  thing  I  needed  to  find  out  was  how  to 
produce  eggs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per 
dozen,”  related  Mr.  Grisamore.  “I  had  heard  a 
lot  about  Purina  feed  efficiency  reducing  the 
feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  so  I 
decided  to  see. 

“Sure  enough,  I  found  that  my  hens  laid  just  as 
many  eggs  but  I  was  ordering  H  ton  less  feed 
per  week  for  4,500  layers  and  growing  pullets. 
That  saved  a  good  bit  of  money. 

“What’s  more,  we  find  that  our  hens  stay  in  a 
good  rate  of  lay  over  a  long  span  on  the  Purina 
Program,”  he  reported.  “Right  now,  we’re  doing 
about  the  same  as  usual — 70  per  cent  with  part 
of  our  flock  in  production  for  18  months.” 

Mr.  Grisamore  grew  one  flock  of  1,000  pullets  to 
sell  at  14  weeks  old.  Total  feed  cost  on  the 
Purina  Plan  at  14  weeks  was  only  45(2^  per  pullet. 


“That  convinced  me  that  Purina  feed  cost  on 
pullets  is  mighty  low,  too,”  he  said. 

Grisamores  say  they  like  to  deal  with  the  Purina 
Dealer,  Charlie  Perkins  of  Genoa,  because  he 
knows  chickens  and  is  always  willing  to  help. 
“Service  is  tops,”  he  says.  “Feed  is  always 
delivered  on  time  and  I  never  have  to  unload  a 
bag.  They  make  it  a  point  to  keep  up  to  date 
on  nutrition  and  management,  so  we  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  judgment.” 


^  FEED  EFFICIENCY 

W  FOR  LOW-COST  EGGS 

If  you  are  interested  in  keeping  down  your  feed 
cost  per  dozen,  feed  one  of  the  Purina  high- 
efficiency  Laying  Chows.  Many  good  Leghorn 
owners  get  a  dozen  eggs  on  only  4  pounds  of 
feed.  Brown  table-egg  producers  are  using  only 
5  pounds  of  Purina  per  dozen  or  less.  Try  Purina. 
Keep  cost  records.  See  for  yourself  how  low 
your  feed  cost  per  dozen  will  be. 


HEALTH  HINT. . .  At  first  sign  of  CRD 
and  many  other  diseases,  see  your  Purina 
Dealer  for  the  right  Purina  Health  Aid. 
They  are  developed  by  Purina  Research  to 
help  you  keep  your  birds  healthy. 


PROFITS  COUNT... 


COUNT  ON  PURINA  FOR 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1959 


Accuracy  in  Action . . . 


Fertilizer 
and  Lime  Spreader 


New  Idea’s  “plain  language”  guar¬ 
antee  says:  “spread  any  fertilizer,  in 
any  condition,  in  any  amount  (10  to 
5,000  lbs.  per  acre)  .  .  .  uniformly 
and  accurately  .  ,  .  without  clogging 
.  .  ..or  money  back.” 

Broadcast  or  top  dress;  row  spread 
or  band  spread.  Adjustable  scatter 
boards  for  blanket  covering.  Spread 
sand,  salt,  or  insecticides.  Sow  some 
grains  and  grass  seed  through  main 
box;  grains,  grasses  and  legumes 


through  optional  front-mounted 
seeder.  Rear  hitch  bar  for  pulling 
tillage  tools.  8',  10',  and  12'  models. 

All  models  feature  exclusive  pat¬ 
ented  agitator.  Replaceable  bottom. 
Quick  change  shutters.  Tight  revers¬ 
ible  covers.  Positive  feed  control. 
Easy  spreading  rate  adjustment.  Easy 
to  handle.  Easy  to  clean. 

Also  available  with  quick  re¬ 
movable  agitator. 


See  New  Idea  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Spreaders  at  your 
New  Idea  Dealer  s:~Or  write  for  free  literature. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO 


Dept.  833,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


When  you' re  ready 
fortheBBSl.., 


»„you're  ready  for  a 


^CRAINE 

^  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Craine  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  “cheaper”  silo — find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Craine 
Tile  beauty  . . . 

MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 

!  CRAINE,  INC., 

j  Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-1 29 

I  Please  send  full 

I  prices  on  Tile  Silos. 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 

I 

!  .  .  . . . 
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Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  regulations. 


AND  REMEMBER - 

HANFORD’S 

MASTITIS  TREATMENTS 
IN  THE  HANDY  TUBES 

Available  in  several  preparations: 
Penicillin  Dihydro  -  Streptomycin. 
High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic.  Sulfa. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  reliable  HAN¬ 
FORD'S. 


C.  C.  HANFORD  MFC.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


Thins  oil  when  cold  .  .  .  thickens  oil  when  hot 
Provides  lasUng  oii  film  strength.  Reduces  fric¬ 
tion,  increases  compression.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tractors  .  .  . 

AT  SERVICE  STATIONS.  CARACES. 

AUTO  ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO.  ciunoTTi.  n.c. 


STOPS  Oil  BURNING! 


Getting  Fresh  Air  Into 
The  Ponltry  Honse 


JREAT  many  of  the  winter 
management  problems  of  the 
poultry  flock  can  be  traced  back 
to  improper  ventilation.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  wet  litter  in  the 
poultry  house  which  is  largely  a  matter 
of  insufficient  moisture  removal  from 
the  house.  The  atmosphere  within  a 
poultry  house  is  a  mixture  of  air,  water 
vapor,  and  other  impurities,  especially 
dust  and  ammonia. 


The  problem  is  to  exhaust  or  get  rid 
of  the  water  vapor  and  the  impurities 
without  excessive  heat  loss.  Oxygen 
supply  itself  is  usually  not  a  problem.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  air  in  the  house 
to  the  point  that  the  birds  will  suffer 
from  lack  of  oxygen.  The  movement  of 
water  vapor  is  largely  independent  of 
air  movement.  This  is  not  true,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  speak  of  the  other  im¬ 
purities,  such  as  dust  and  ammonia, 
since  their  movement  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  movement  of  air. 


an  effort  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature  throughout  the  house, 
they  often  close  the  house  up  too  tight¬ 
ly,  thus  causing  a  condensation  of  the 
water  vapor  on  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

This  is  easy  to  detect  and  should  be 
remedied  immediately  by  opening  the 
house  up,  even  when  the  temperature  is 
quite  cold  outside.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  the  houses  not  be  closed 
up  completely  at  night  since  condens-  ! 
ation  usually  occurs  in  the  early  morn-  ; 
ing  hours.  This  same  problem  of  con-  i 
densation  can  occur  to  a  certain  degree  i 
even  when  warm  room  brooding  is  used,  j 

★  ★★★★★★★★  ! 

I 

An  object  in  possession  seldom  re-  ! 
tains  the  same  charm  that  it  had  in 
pursuit. — Pliny  the  Younger  I 

I 

•kirikirir'kirit'k 


Where  air  movement  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  temperature  differences, 
the  difference  between  the  inside  and 
outside  temperature  must  be  great 
enough  to  cause  a  natural  flow  of  fresh 
air  into  the  poultry  house.  The  general 
practice  is  to  exhaust  the  atmosphere 
in  the  house  by  gravity  or  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means.  It,  in  turn,  is  replenished 
by  the  cooler  outside  air  which  has  less 
water  vapor  and  less  impurities. 

The  extent  of  this  problem  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  many  factors;  that  is  the 
type  of  construction  and  the  stage  of 
brooding  in  young  stock  and  broilers. 
Houses  beyond  30  feet  in  width  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  ventilate.  A 
house  which  is  heated  is  much  more 
easily  ventilated.  Most  producers  have 
a  tendency  to  under-ventilate,  and  in 


therefore  keep  careful  watch  for  these  , 
telltale  evidences  of  condensation.  The  ; 
ventilation  system  can,  of ,  course,  be  ; 
remedied  by  the  installation  of  a  i 
proper  fan  system.  However,  this  will  ! 
cost,  including  the  wiring,  approxi-  i 
mately  10  to  15  cents  per  bird  for  large 
units.  ; 

There  is  one  thing  that  you  should  ' 
always  remember  and  that  is  to  venti-  ‘ 
late  the  house  for  the  comfort  of  the  ? 
birds  and  not  for  the  comfort  of  the 
man  who  is  taking  care  of  them.  Good 
ventilation  can  help  avoid  many  of  the 
problems  of  wet  litter  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  often  lead  to  much  more  [ 
serious  trouble,  especially  respiratory  j 
diseases  and  coccidiosis.  —  Grover  s 
Harris,  University  of  Maryland  { 
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Down  But  Not  Out 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Not  all  of  us  can  be  good  salesmen. 
Very  few  of  us  as  individuals  can 
meet  the  needs  of  today’s  large  buyers. 
Through  group  action  we  can  and  must 
meet  these  needs  if  our  products  are  to 
be  featured  on  their  shelves.  It  is  easier 
to  get  them  to  feature  our  products  if 
they  are  being  advertised  and  pro¬ 
moted.  Individually,  we’re  too  small  to 
launch  a  big  advertising  campaign,  but 
together,  we  can  do  it. 

Six  years  ago,  a  study  made  in 
Rochester  showed  that  advertising  pays 
off.  Before  a  four-week  advertising  and 
promotion  campaign,  every  100  cus¬ 
tomers  bought  only  21  pounds  of  apples 
and  a  paltry  8  percent  of  all  the  stores’ 
customers  bought  apples.  But  during 
the  campaign,  46  pounds  of  apples 
were  sold  to  every  100  customers  and 
15  per  cent  of  all  the  customers  bought 
apples. 

Clearly,  we  could  use  more  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  and  the  best  way  to 
finance  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  chip  in 
through  a  marketing  order.  Compared 
to  other  necessary  expenses  this  won’t 
cost  us  very  much  and  the  results 
should  make  it  a  sound  investment. 

Now— when  our  fortunes  are  down— 
is  the  time  when  we  should  plan  and 
analyze  our  businesses  more  carefully. 
We  have  to  decide  not  only  what  to  do 
now,  but  what  our  orchards  will  be  like 
ten  years  from  now.  In  addition,  we 
have  to  help  plan  the  future  of  our  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  organizations  need  our 
ideas  and  support. 

Fruit  glowing  is  an  up-and-down 
business  apd  two  bad  years  in  a  row  is 
a  little  bit  too  much  of  the  “down.”  But 


besides  planning  carefully,  operating 
conservatively,  and  maintaining  all  the 
practices  that  make  for  high  yields, 
large  size,  and  high  quality,  let’s  make 
some  real  progress  on  strengthening 
and  improving  our  organizations  as 
has  been  suggested  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


(Editor’s  Note:  A  new  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  entitled,  “How  to  Make  a  Fruit 
Farm  Pay”  by  C.  G.  Carman  has  just 
been  published.  You  may  obtain  a  free 
copy  from  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent  or  by  writing  directly  to  the 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  will  give  you 
some  ideas  that  may  prove  helpful  in 
your  business.) 


“That's  the  last  time  I  go  out  on 
o  blind  dote— it  turned  out  to  be 
my  brother/'^ 


I 
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MASH  AND  SCRATCH  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  the  old  standby  for  most  poul-  birds  get  bigger,  they  need  more  energy 


trymen  —  allows  you  to  match,  as 
precisely  as  you  wish,  the  changing  needs 
of  growing  birds. 

Get  your  chicks  off  to  a  fast  start  with 
G.L.F.  6-W  Ghick  Starter,  free-choice,  d,ur- 
ing  the  first  6  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  week,  your  chicks  will  be  ready  for 
G.L.F.  Growing  Mash. 

You  can  begin  feeding  a  pound  of  scratch 
grain  per  100  birds  at  this  time,  too.  As  the 


and  less  protein  for  normal  growth.  By 
gradually  increasing  the  proportion  of 
scratch,  you  stay  right  on  target.  G.L.F, 
Growing  Mash  will  balance  an  equal  amount 
of  grain.  On  excellent  range,  more  grain  can 
be  fed. 

If  you  like  to  restrict  ycur  pullets  slightly, 
you  can  do  it  with^this  system.  Check  with 
vour  local  G.L.F.  Feed  Man  for  recom- 
mendations  for  your  particular  strain. 


NET  WEIGHT  100  LBS. 


ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  because  of  its  simplicity  and  labor- 
saving  possibilities,  this  system  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular. 

G.L.F.  All-Mash  Grower  is  designed 
especially  for  birds  over  6  weeks  old.  The 
protein-energy  ratio  is  set  according  to  latest 
scientific  knowledge.  If  your  time  is  at  a 
premium,  the  all-mash  system  is  especially 


desirable.  Keeping  the  automatic  feeders 
filled  is  \'our  only  feeding  chore,  unless  you 
prefer  to  feed  a  smtdl  amount  of  scratch  to 
improve  condition  of  the  litter. 

.  As  with  the  mash-scratch  system,  many 
poultrymen  are  growing  fine  pullets  con¬ 
sistently  with  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Grower.  Also 
adaptable », to  a  controlled  feeding  plan. 


LOW-CALORIE  ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

.  ,  .  this  new  system  was  developed  ticularly  suited  to  its  intended  purpose 


for  situations  where  it  is  desirable  for 
pullets  to  mature  somewhat  more  slowly, 
without  restricting  the  amount  of  feed. 

PRE-LAY  productive  energy  is  only  701 
calories  per  pound,  metabolizable  —  1066. 
PRE-LAY  is  10%  bulkier  than  regular  G.L.F. 
All- Mash  Grower. 

PRE-LAY  is  heavily  fortified  with  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  has  a  proper  balance  of 
amino  acids.  Protein-energy  ratio  is  par- 


PRE-LAY  is  an  all-mash  ration  designed 
for  the  period  from  the  I3th  week  to  egg- 
laying  maturity,  following  G.L.F.  All-Mash 
Grower  (6  to  12  weeks)  and  G.L.F.  6-\V 
Ghick  Starter  ( first  6  weeks ) . 

«  «  »  *  * 

See  your  local  G.L.F.  Feed  Man  for  full 
details  on  the  feeds  and  suggested  feeding 
programs. 

Gooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


BIG  DUTCHMAN  AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT 


Big  Dutchman  Model  M  Automatic  Feeder 
Handles  600  lbs.  feed;  up  to  1000  ft.  of  trouyn 
in  1  or  2  lines. 

Versatile — One  hopper  will  feed  1,  2,  3  or  4 
levels,  whether  in  tiered  roost  system,  cages  or 
floor  levels  in  any  shape  house. 

Enduring — years  of  trouble-free  operation  in 
poultry  houses  across  America. 


Big  Dutchman  T-100  Automatic  Waterer  6'  or  8' 
Versatile 
Enduring 

legs.  All-brass,  simply  adjusted  valve. 


r 


ny  bird  from  chicks  to  tom  turkeys. 
Vitreous  porcelain  enamel  trough  and 


Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  helps  you  plan  and 
install  Big  Dutchman  Automatic  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment — fully  backs  Big  Dutchman  quality. 
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American  A^jriculturist,  January  17,  1959 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Dollar  for  dollar  you  can’t  buy  a  better 
farm  chain  saw  than  the  new  Homelite 
ZIP.  The  new  Zip  weighs  only  18  pounds*, 
yet  it’s  powerful  enough  to  bring  down  trees  up 
to  3  feet  in  diameter  . . .  cuts  through  18"  logs  in 
18  seconds.  Its  flush-cut  handle  lets  you  cut  level 
with  the  ground  and  its  diaphragm  carburetor 
and  positive  action  fuel  pump  let  you  make  any 
type  of  cut,  in  any  position  —  with  no  loss  of 
power!  , 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  chain  saw,  try 
the  new  direct  drive  Zip.  See  how  fast  and  easy 
it  cuts.  For  a  free  demonstration  on  your  farm, 
ask  your  nearby  Homelite  dealer. 

*Less  bar  and  chain 


No  other  tow-cost  chain  saw  gives  you 
all  7  quality  features 

S  Tough,  drop-forged  counterbalanced 
crankshaft 

S  All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 

8  Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine 
design 

8  Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 

8  Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain 
guard 

•8  Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

•8  Mo.isture  and  dustproof  magneto  and 
integral  cooling  fan 


AS  LOW  AS 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


CHAIN 

SAW 


NEW 

HOMELITE 


As  litt!e  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


4001  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 
available 
in  some 
selected 
oreos.  Write 
for  details. 


No  more  climbing  slippery  ladders- 
a  push  Jiutton  in  your  feed  room 
handles  the  whole  situation  for  you 
with  a  Grange  Silo  Unloader.  The 
automatic  de-icer  assures  an  even 
layer  of  silage  in  fine  edible  form 
—no  frozen  chunks.  Engineered  for 
efficiency,  requiring  no  overhead  sus¬ 
pension  Grange  Big-Boy  is  your  best 
buy.  Write  TODAY  for  folder. 

IGRANGE  SILO  CO.  Inc.  Red  Creek,  N.Y.] 

I  Please  rush  free  folder  on  Grange  I 

!  Big-Boy  Silo  Unloader.  1 

I  i 

I  NAMt__ _ _ j 

1  ADDRESS _ _ I 

I . . I 

1  Easy  Terms  Available  j 

I - - i 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


No  Winter  Feed  Problems! 


Automatic  De-Icer  guarantees  no 
frozen  silage  chunks  even  at 
20°  below  zero 


GRANGE  Big-Boy 

SILO  UNLOADER 


sction 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

.speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICAI-I-Y  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats, 
a.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
trouble. 

drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write : 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Largepkg.(45)$1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50f^ 


Or.  Mo y  10^ 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORiSTS. 


Box  83-A 


free 

CatflM 


Indiana.  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @)  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  piiiijoses. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Sinco  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


STATE  EDUl  ATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Arbitrary  or 
Cooperative  ? 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


nLIKE  TO  GET  both  sides  of  a 
story,  so  after  hearing  com¬ 
plaints  from  various  people  at 
various  times  about  the  arbi¬ 
trary  powers  of  the'  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  I  decided 
to  call  on  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.  and 
ask  him  a  few  questions. 

My  first  question  ran  something  like 
this:  “Is  the  law  something  new  —  the 
one  I  hear  about  which  permits  you  as 
Commissioner  to  act  as  judge  in 
settling  disputes  from  which  no  appeal 
can  be  made?” 

“It’s  far  from  new,”  said  Dr.  Allen. 
“In  fact,  it  has  been  a  State  law  since 
1822.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
Section  310  of  the  Education  Law. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  common  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  law,”  the 
Commissioner  continued.  “Actually  1 
can  only  consider  appeals  on  disputes 
where  I  have  had  no  part  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  decision.” 

“That  confuses  me  a  little,”  I  replied. 
“Will  you  explain  a  case  which  you  can 
hear?” 

“Let’s  take  an  example,”  he  replied. 
“Suppose  a  parent  feels  aggrieved  as  a 
result  of  some  decision  by  a  local 
school  authority.  First,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  even  in  such  a  case  a 
parent  has  a  choice  between  submitting 
it  to  me  as  Commissioner,  or  taking  it 
to  court.  If  he  does  bring  it  to  me,  he 
must  abide  by  the  decision.  But  if  you 
were  a  parent  with  -such  a  grievance, 
which  would  you  prefer —  to  have  it 
settled  quickly  by  the  man  who  is  the 
administrative  head  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  at  little  or  no  cost, 
or  to  take  it  to  court,  with  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  delays  and  the  expenses  (which 
might  run  into  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars)  which  you  or  your  school  district 
would  have  to  pay?” 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  answer  that 
one.  “If  I  were  a  parent  under  such 
circumstances,”  I  replied,  “I’d  rather 
have  the  decision  made  quickly  and 
with  as  little  cost  as  possible.” 

“But  even  here,”  Dr.  Allen  added, 
“the  aggrieved  person  can  bring  his 
own  lawyer  if  he  wishes.  Also,  a  per¬ 
son  or  persons  against  whom  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  directed  can  bring  a  lawyer — 
and,  of  course,  I  as  Commissioner  can 
ask  for  guidance  from  counsel.” 

“Then,  as  I  understand  it,  in  such 
cases  your  decision  is  not  subject  to 
appeal  to  court?” 

“That  is  correct,”  the  Commissioner 
replied.  “And  the  chief  reason  for  that 
is  that  it  prevents  court  delays.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  it  were  a  matter 
which  if  taken  to  the  courts  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  holding  up  of  school  ses¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  original  reasons  for 
the  lawx  was  to  prevent  long  decays  in 
reaching  decisions.” 

“But  there  are  cases,”  I  said,  “where 
as  Commissioner  you  do  not  have  jur¬ 
isdiction?” 

“That  is  also  correct  if  you  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  powers  under  Section  310 
of  the  Education  Law.  I  have  to  make 
many  administrative  decisions  which, 
of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
appeal.  In  these  cases  a  parent  or  tax¬ 
payer  can  always  appeal  to  the  courts 
if  he  so  desires.” 

“Do  parents  or  taxpayers  ever  go  to 
court  in  matters  of  this  sort?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  It  so  happens  that  I’ll 
be  spending  the  major  part  of  this 
afternoon  on  a  case  of  that  kind.” 

“That  doesn’t  sound  so  autocratic  to 
me,”  I  commented.  “How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 


some  people  that  you  are  seeking  for 
additional  power,  and  that  the  proced¬ 
ure  we  have  been  talking  about  is  auto¬ 
cratic  rather  than  democratic?” 

“I’m  not  at  all  sure,”  he  replied.  “Of 
course,  when  an  individual  has  a  griev¬ 
ance  and  it  isn’t  settled  as  he  wishes, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  justify  one’s  own 
position  and  thereby  to  infer  that  the 
decision  was  unjust  or  unduly  harsh. 

“Certainly  I  can  assure  you  and  all 
the  readers  of  American  Agriculturist 
that  I  am  the  last  one  who  wants  pow¬ 
er.  If  I  thought  that  the  provisions  of 
Section  310  were  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  schools  and  the  people, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  ask  for  its  re¬ 
peal.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  many 
thousands  of  decisions  made  over  the 
years  by  Commissioners  of  Education 
will  show  that  this  power  has  not  been 
abused,  but  that  these  decisions  con¬ 
stitute  a  body  of  precedents  invaluable 
in  the  continued  maintenance  of  an  or¬ 
derly  school  system.” 

“Is  there  a  danger  that  local  school 
districts  will  lose  some  of  their  effect¬ 
iveness?”  I  inquired. 

“Many  times  we  wish  that  local  dis-' 
tricts  would  assume  more  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  we  urge  them  to  do  so. 

“The  greatest  threat  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  local  control  lies  in  the  possible] 
failure  of  the  schools  themselves.  If  our 
schools  fail  to  educate  men  and  women 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  ability  toj 
think  and  act  independently  and  un¬ 
emotionally,  then  our  future  will  be  de-j 
termined  by  bureaucrats,  organization 
men  and  the  like.  There  will  be  no  lo¬ 
cal  control,”  the  Commissioner  con¬ 
tinued. 

“But  if  our  schools  have  the  where¬ 
withal  to  develop  future  citizens  able 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to 
appreciate  fully  what  local  control  of, 
e’ducation  means  to  the  preservation  of; 
democracy,  then  we  shall  have  little  toj 
fear. 

“Our  system  of  local  school  districts, 
governed  by  citizens  elected  to  boards 
of  education  by  the  people,  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  American  democracy.  It  is 
unique  among  all  countries  in  the 
world.” 


rOMlNG  MEETINCiS 

Jan.  20-23 — N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural 
Society  and  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings — Syracuse.  N.Y 

Jan.  21 — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  Dinner,  6:30  P.M.  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  22  -  Annual  meeting  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  10  A.M.  War  Me 
morial  Bldg.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  21,  22 — Annual  Dairy  Farmers 
Seminar  at  University  of  Massachu 
setts,  Amherst. 

Jan.  24  —  Annual  Meeting  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Breeding  Ass’n., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Jan.  26-30 — Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y 

Jan.  26-31  — New  Jersey  Farm  Week, 
Trenton. 

Jan.  27 — Mutual  Federation  of  Inde 
pendent  Cooperatives  fifth  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  at  Hotel  Utica,  Utica 
New  York. 

Jan.  28-30  —  N.  Y.  State  Horticul 
tural  Society  Eastern  Meeting,  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  31  —  Regional  swine  producers 
day,  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Bldg.,  Univ.  o 
Conn.,  Storrs. 
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Good  looks  never 
carried  so  much  weight! 


Meet  Chevrolet's  all-new  El  Camino — 
sporting  the  trim  Slimline  design  of 
the  '59  passenger  car  along  with  the 
payload  capacity  of  a  pickup,  Here's  a 
hard-working  hand  that  takes  you  to 
town  in  style! 

How  about  those  lines  .  .  .  and  that  load  space! 
El  Camino  stands  out  as  the  best-dressed  worker 
that  ever  took  to  the  road.  Rides  and  handles  like 
a  passenger  car.  Has  a  new  finish  that  needs  no 
wax  or  polish  for  up  to  three  years.  Yet  it  hauls 
and  hustles  hke  the  workingest  thing  on  wheels. 


You  can  have  V8  power,  or  a  new  Hi-Thrift  6 
that  cuts  gas  costs  as  much  as  10%.  There’s  a 
choice  of  four  transmissions  to  fit  your  needs 
including  smoother -than -ever  Turboglide*.  On 
the  business  end  of  El  Camino  you’ve  got  a  sturdy, 
spacious  pickup  box  and  solid  ribbed-steel  load 
platform.  With  its  dual  personality,  El  Camino  is 
ready  for  just  about  anything!  At  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  now.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan.  *  Extra  cost  option. 


BEST  YET 
OF  THE  BEST  J 
SELLERS! 


CHEVROLET 


(40)  12 
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SEND  FOR 
THIS 


FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


irS  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


^oifman 

Seeds 


HOFFMAN  HAS  ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES! 

"Viking"  Trefoil,  "Climax"  Timothy, 
"Pennscott"  Clover,  "Minhafer" 
Oats,  "DuPuits",  "Vernal"  and  "919" 
brand  Alfalfas,  Orange  Sorghum, 
"Triple-Purpose"  Pasture,  "S-37" 
Orchard  Grass. 


For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Depf.  41 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  qualify  seeds  since  1899 


u 
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SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
OFFER! 

Seneca 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
brid,  all  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon 
^ith  a  dollar 
bill. 


I  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

I  Box  139,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I  □  Send  me  special  introductory 
I  offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

I  □  Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED 
I  CATALOG. 

3  Name . 

I  Address . 


KELLY’S 


COLOR 
CATALOG 


of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DllIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness’  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

“KELLY  BROS. - 


79  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
I  Dept.  AA1-17  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

I  Rush  me  PUKE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata- 

I  log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  'Trees, 
Shrubs  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  '59  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


Name  _ 

Address  _ 


City  . State . 

_ Enclose  50c  West  of  the  Mississippi 


tree  planter 


Dept,  aa 


Easy,  low  cost  planting  of 
liners  or  potted  stock  on 
any  terrain.  No  plant  dam¬ 
age  .  .  .  better  survival, 
FREE  Literature. 
Dealers  Invited. 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Germania,  Penna. 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED 
AND  SELECTED  VARIETIES 


•  GARRY  •  BEAVER  •  SHIELD 

\  #  RODNEY  •  CLINTLANDS  •  SWEDISH 

•  SIMCOE  •  CLINTONS  STAR 

j •  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
IVrf/e  For  Prices 


1  Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


Jade  Cross  Brussels  Sprouts,  finest  of  its  kind  and  its  first  hybrid,  and  Gardengreen 
Snapbean  for  the  newest  and  best  garden  bean,  are  the  new  1959  All-America 
Selections.  Available  now  for  better  gardens  this  year. 


ALL-AMERICA  SELECTIONS 

Snapbeans  and  Brnssels  Spronts 


W 


HAT’S  NEW  and  best  for  the 
1959  garden  ?  Of  the  new  vege¬ 
table  varieties  developed  by 
plant  breeders  around  the 
world,  1959  brings  us  two  outstanding 
new  winners.  They  are  the  best  of  their 
kinds  and  for  their  purposes,  new  .a.11- 
America  Selections. 


‘Pearlgreen’  gives  us  a  white  seeded 
green  pod  bush  bean  of  Tendergreen 
type  and  quality,  useful  also  for  dry 
shell  beans. 

‘Ruby’  lettuce  is  the  best  red  salad 
lettuce,  beautiful  for  salads  and  it 
holds  its  bronzy  red  color  even  in  sum¬ 
mer  sun  and  heat. 


‘Gardengreen’  snapbean  is  the  new 
All-America  vegetable  leader  for  1959. 
It  is  of  the  ‘Tendergreen’  type,  a  previ¬ 
ous  winner  and  most  popular  snapbean 
in  America.  However,  Gardengreen  is 
quite  distinctive.  The  plant  and  foliage 
are  different,  vigorous,  of  medium 
height,  with  small  dark  green  leaves. 
It  is  resistant  to  mosaic  and  tolerani 
to  halo  blight  and  to  root  rot. 

Gardengreen  averaged  5  to  5^/^  inch 
pods,  which  are  round,  quite  straight, 
and  hold  smooth  over  a  long  period. 
Pod  color  is  a  bright  dark  green.  It  is 
of  the  most  desirable  stringless  and 
fiberless  type  with  excellent  bean  fla¬ 
vor  and  quality,  a  good  snapper.  The* 
pod  set  is  concentrated  towards  the 
center  of  the  plant,  a  heavy  yielder,  and 
pods  are  held  up  off  the  ground.  It  is 
very  thick  meated  and,  although  in¬ 
tended  for  tender,  brittle,  home  garden 
green  snaps,  most  of  the  judges  rec- 
omended  it  also  for  commercial  uses.  It 
is  grand  for  canning  and  freezing. 

Jade  Cross  Brussels  Sprouts,  as  its 
name  suggests,  is  a  first  generation  hy¬ 
brid  or  cross,  with  the  richest  blue- 
green  sprouts.  It  is  a  grand  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  gardeners  from  Japan  and 
the  first  hybrid  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Growing  extremely  vigorous  and  uni¬ 
form,  about  22  inches  tall,  with  finer 
leaves  and  shorter  petioles  than  com¬ 
parison  varieties,  heavier  in  yield  and 
reported  3  to  9  days  earlier  than  Long 
Island  Improved,  earlier  also  than  Cats- 
kill,  Jade  Cross  is  wider  adapted  for 
home  garden  and  commercial  uses. 

Being  a  crop  to  mature  in  cool 
weather,  seed  should  be  started  early 
for  a  spring  crop,  late  for  a  fall  crop  to 
be  improved  by  frost,  as  a  winter  crop 
in  the  lower  south.  While  it  produces 
well  in  summer,  flavor  is  strong  and 
sprouts  ara  not  so  crisp  and  tender  as 
in  cool  weather. 

Only  early  orders  will  obtain  seed 
this  first  year.  There  should  be  a 
plenty  of  seed  for  1960. 

Add  the  1958  winners  to  the  garden 
this  spring.  Now  in  good  supply,  they 
are  the  best  of  their  kinds  or  for  their 
purposes. 

‘Choctaw’  wax  snapbean  is  the  heavi¬ 
est  bearing  wax  or  yellow  podded  bush 
snapbean  of  them  all. 


‘Ruby  Queen’  beet  is  round  and  deep 
ruby  red  all  the  way  through,  an  all¬ 
purpose  early  main  crop  beauty. 

‘Green  Wave’  mustard  simply  pro¬ 
duces  more  “greens”,  remains  much 
longer  in  the  garden  before  sending 
seed  stalks  than  others.  It  is  of  the 
Giant  Southern  Curled  type,  with  mild¬ 
ly  pungent  flavor  for  boiled  greens. 

Plant  the  newest  and  best  for  the 
-finest  garden  of  all  in  1959.  Live  at 
home  and  board  at  the  same  place,  with 
tender  and  delicious  garden  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.  You  can’t  buy  them  in  the  stores 
even  at  high  inflated  prices  but  they 
are  easily  grown  in  your  own  back 
yard. 


COijNtRy 

STORIES 

''^Axtra”  Senicc 

The  rural  store’s  biggest  compet¬ 
itor  has  always  been  the  big  mail 
order  catalogs.  But  the  local  country 
store  proprietor,  an  old  timer  in  the 
business,  knew  the  answers.  One  day 
a  big  burly  woodsman  asked  to  see  an 
axe.  The  storekeeper  selected  one  from 
a  corner  assortment  of  tools  and  hand¬ 
ed  it  across  the  counter. 

The  prospective  customer  hefted  it 
and  touched  a  finger  to  the  edge.  Ap¬ 
parently  satisfied,  he  asked,  “How 
much  ?” 

“Five  ninety-eight,”  came  the  reply. 
“What!”  exclaimed  the  woodsman 
dropping  the  axe  on  the  counter.  “I 
can  buy  the  same  thing  in  the  catalog 
for  five  dollars  and  a  quarter.” 

The  clerk  scooped  the  axe  off  the 
counter  and  stuck  it  back  in  the  corn¬ 
er.  “Sure,  I’ll  let  you  have  it  at  the  cat¬ 
alog  price,”  he  said.  “Just  hand  over 
your  postage  money  and  come  back  in 
two  weeks.” 

The  woodsman  saw  the  point. 
“Ok^y,”  he  said,  digging  into  his  pock¬ 
et  and  dropping  the  money  on  the 
counter,  “you  win.  Gimme  the  axe. 
Here’s  your  money.” 


This  is  a  model  of  a  molecule  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated,  solid  nitrogen  fertilizer  .  .  .  urea.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  nitrogen  molecule  that's  found 
in  manure. 


,.,the  critical  plant  food 


Here  are  many  of  the 
facts  you  need  to  know 
to  help  you  grow  higher 
yields  at  lower  cost. 

After  reading,  discuss 
them  with  your  county 
^pgent  and  fertilizer 
jiealer. 


There  are  at  least  15  different  food  elements  a 
crop  needs  to  keep  from  going  hungry. 

Copper,  for  example,  is  one  of  them.  A  thim¬ 
bleful  of  copper  is  all  it  takes  to  supply  a  100 
bushel  corn  crop.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
is . . .  nitrogen.  All  15  elements  are  vital  to  crops 
but  nitrogen  is  needed  in  far  greater  amounts 
than  any  of  the  others.  Instead  of  a  thimbleful, 
it  takes  up  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  pi’oduce  100 
bushels  of  corn. 

But  that’s  just  part  of  the  story.  Varying 
quantities  of  nitrogen  are  continuously  leached 
from  the  soil  by  rains.  Some  nitrogen  is  “locked” 
to  tiny  soil  particles  and  temporarily  withheld 
from  crops.  Still  more  nitrogen  is  taken  up  as 
food  by  the  bacteria  that  decompose  organic 
matter  in  soil. 

Crops’  tremendous  hunger  for  nitrogen,  plus 


the  many  things  that  happen  in  the  soil  to  keep 
this  hunger  from  being  satisfied,  explain  why  so 
much  nitrogen  must  be  applied  so  frequently  for 
top  yields.  These  are  the  reasons  why  nitrogen 
is  applied  not  only  in  the  basic,  mixed  fertilizer, 
but  also  later  on  as  straight,  supplemental  nitro¬ 
gen.  A  continuous  supply  of  nitrogen  must  be 
made  available  to  crops  through  the  season 
because,  for  many  crops,  not  enough  can  be  put 
down  in  mixed  fertilizer  to  last  through  till 
harvest. 

And,  these  are  the  reasons  why  nothing  else 
you  do  with  fertilizer  will  make  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  profits  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
you  use  and  the  way  you  handle  it.  Every  dollar 
you  spend  on  nitrogen  for  any  of  the  major 
crops  should  return  2  to  9  dollars  gross  profit 
. . .  provided  it  is  handled  properly! 


Getting  your  soil  ready  for  nitrogen 

Most  often,  proper  use  of  nitrogen  means 
increased  use.  To  keep  your  plant  food  program 
balanced,  this  often  means  increased  need  for 
phosphorus  and  potash  as  well  —  the  other  two 
most  needed  plant  foods.  Each  crop  has  its  own 
relative  requirements  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash  (See  chart  below)  and  a  plant  feed¬ 
ing  program  must  satisfy  these  requirements 
to  get  top  yields  and  quality. 

That’s  not  all.  Crops  respond  differently  to 
nitrogen  depending  on  how  sweet  or  sour  the 
soil  is  (soil  pH).  Unless  the  land  is  properly 
limed,  crops  can’t  get  the  most  out  of  nitrogen 
even  if  plenty  is  there  in  the  soil.  Every  field 
should  be  tested  each  year  and  limed  if  needed. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  organic  matter 
content  of  your  soil.  Every  book  written  on  the 
value  of  organic  matter  —  and  there  are  many 
of  them  — begins  by  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  raw,  (wwdecomposed)  organic  matter 
and  rotted  organic  matter  (humus).  Only  rot¬ 
ted  organic  matter  produces  soils  with  good 
structure,  good  water  and  nutrient-holding 
capacity  .  .  .  soils  that  hang  on  to  plant  food 
until  crops  take  it  up.  Such  soils  make  most 
efficient  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Crops  use  fertilizers  inefficiently  when  grown 
in  soils  low  in  organic  matter.  How  to  help  your 
soil  convert  raw  organic  matter  to  valuable 
humus  is  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 

To  sum  up :  for  high  yields  and  quality,  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  fertilization  plus  sound  soil 
management  are  all  required. 

What  jM  of  nitrogen  should  you  use? 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  your  crops  need  has 
been  worked  out  for  you  by  your  experiment 
station.  So  has  the  timing  of  supplemental  nitro¬ 
gen  applications.  Your  fertilizer  dealer  and 
county  agent  have  this  information  for  you. 

The  best  kind  of  nitrogen  to  use. .. particu¬ 
larly  supplemental  nitrogen  ...  is  another 
extremely  important  question  to  discuss  with 
your  advisors.  After  all,  you  must  choose  from 
at  least  5  different  kinds  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 
This  review  presents  facts  that  should  help  you 
decide  which  in  this  list  is  best  for  you. 


NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  % 

NITROGEN  CONTENT 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

16% 

Ammonium  Sulphate 

21% 

Ammonium  Nitrate-Lime 

20.5% 

Ammonium  Nitrate 

33.5% 

Urea 

45% 

Figuring  the  cost  of  nitrogen 

Not  long  ago  the  recommendation  was  “buy 
the  cheapest  kind  of  nitrogen  you  can  get.’’  Now, 
agronomists  are  recommending  “the  nitrogen 
that  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money.’’ 
There’s  a  big  difference. 

Before  getting  into  this  difference,  let’s  look 
at  “price’’  all  by  itself.  It’s  a  startling  fact  that 
the  price  tag  on  a  ton  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  can 
be  more  misleading  than  the  price  on  anything 
you  buy  to  produce  crops.  The  most  obvious 
reason  is  that  nitrogen  fertilizers  vary  widely  in 
nitrogen  content.  (See  chart  below.)  A  45% 
nitrogen  like  urea,  for  example,  could  cost 
almost  three  times  as  much  per  ton  as  16% 
nitrate  of  soda... yet  the  cost  per  pound  of  actual 
nitrogen  from  urea  would  be  considerably  less! 

Is  “price  per  pound” 
of  actual  N  the  whole  answer? 

If  it  were,  then  only  one  kind  of  nitrogen  would 
be  offered  for  sale... the  cheapest  per  pound  of 
actual  N.  The  fact  is  nitrogen  fertilizers  differ 
in  other  important  ways  giving  certain  ones 
definite  advantages  over  others  that  result  in 
dollar  savings  and  therefore  better  value.  So, 
even  price  per  pound  of  actual  N  can  be  very 
deceptive. 

How  nitrogen  fertilizers  differ 

The  two  most  important  ways  in  which  they 
differ  are:  (1)  per  cent  concentration  (how 
much  actual  nitrogen  is  contained  in  every  100 
lbs.  of  fertilizer)  and,  (2)  whether  the  fertilizer 
supplies  plants  with  ammonium  nitrogen  or 
nitrate  nitrogen  or  some  of  each.  Here’s  why 
these  two  things  make  a  dollars  and  cents  dif¬ 
ference  to  you : 

l.“AMMONIUM’’  vs.  “NITRATE”  NITROGEN 

All  nitrogen  fertilizers  —  supply  their  nitro¬ 
gen  to  crops  in  one  of  the  above  two  forms. 
(Actually,  there  is  a  third  kind  of  nitrogen:  urea 
nitrogen.  Because  urea  nitrogen  converts  rapidly 
to  “ammonium”  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  urea  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  ammo¬ 
nium  nitrogen.) 

The  most  important  difference  between  the 
two  is  their  differing  ability  to  resist  leaching 
. .  .  always  important  in  the  lighter  soils  and  in 
any  area  when  there  are  leaching  rains. 

“Ammonium”  nitrogen  resists  leaching  be¬ 
cause  it  sticks  to  soil  particles  until  picked  up  by 
the  crop ;  “nitrate”  nitrogen  moves  freely  with 
soil  moisture.  While  quick  availability  of  nitrate 
nitrogen  is  sometimes  desirable,  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  heavy  leaching  rains,  much  nitrate 
nitrogen  will  be  lost  before  it  gets  to  your  crops. 

45%  urea  nitrogen  converts  to  all  leach  resist¬ 
ant  ammonium  nitrogen.  16%  nitrate  of  soda 
contains  all  leachable  nitrate  nitrogen.  33.5% 


DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  PLANT  FOOD  CROPS  TAKE  FROM  YOUR  SOIL  EVERY  YEAR? 

THIS  YIELD- 

-OF  THIS  CROP-REQUIRES.. 

.  NITROGEN 

PHOSPHATE 

POTASH 

N  (LBS.) 

P2O5  (LBS.) 

K2O  (LBS.) 

100  Bu 

Corn  (Grain) 

90 

35 

25 

3  Tons 

(Stover) 

60 

25 

95 

Total  Crop 

150 

60 

120 

4  Tons 

Grass  Hay 

80 

40 

120 

75  Bu 

Oats  (Grain) 

50 

20 

15 

2  Tons 

(Straw) 

25 

10 

70 

Total  Crop 

75 

30 

85 

40  Bu 

Wheat  (Grain) 

50 

25 

15 

2  Tons 

(Straw) 

20 

6 

40 

Total  Crop 

70 

31 

55 

400  Bu 

Potatoes 

80 

30 

150 

15  Tons 

Cabbage  (processing) 

100 

26 

100 

6  Tons 

Spinach  (processing) 

60 

20 

30 

ammonium  nitrate  contains  half  ammonium  an 
half  nitrate  nitrogen. 


2.  CONCENTRATION  OF  N  FERTILIZERS 
Your  real  problem  is  to  get  the  recommende 
amount  of  actual  nitrogen  into  the  soil  wher 
it  can  be  picked  up  by  your  crops.  Naturally 
the  higher  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  fertilize 
(the  higher  the  per  cent  nitrogen),  the  quicke 


3  bags  of  urea,  right,  contain  more  actual  nitro¬ 
gen  than  stacks  of  16%  or  331/3%  material. 

and  easier  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acr 
can  be  applied.  The  more  nitrogen  each  bag  c 
fertilizer  contains,  the  fewer  bags  need  b 
hauled,  stored,  opened,  loaded  and  spread.  Fo 
example,  urea  is  45%  actual  nitrogen.  I 
requires  less  than  half  as  much  handling  as  tha 
required  to  get  the  same  amount  of  actual  nitre' 
gen  applied  in  the  form  of  16  or  even  2U 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  The  higher  the  concentra 
tion,  the  more  economical  the  application  and- 
so  important  in  spring  —  the  less  time  neede 
to  do  the  job. 


Making  sense  out  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  prices 

It’s  clear  there’s  more  to  evaluating  nitroge 
fertilizers  than  price  per  ton.  After  first  detei 
mining  price  per  pound  of  actual  nitrogen  of  th 
different  nitrogen  fertilizers  available,  eac 
price  should  be  revised  upward  or  downwar 
according  to :  1.  concentration  (how  much  timq 
effort,  storage,  etc.  it  takes  to  use  it)  2.  whethe 
it  contains  “ammonium”  or  “nitrate”  nitroger 
(Whether  it  feeds  your  crops  the  nitroge 
you’ve  paid  for,  or  whether  much  of  it  will  b, 
lost  through  leaching.) 


How  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  can  be 
both  quick-acting  and  long  lasting 

Crops  flourish  when  their  required  ration  get 
to  the  feeder  roots  and  stays  within  easy  read 
available  as  needed  throughout  the  growing  set 
son.  Of  all  the  plant  foods,  nitrogen  is  moj 
critical  because  of  the  problem  of  maintainiii 
an  even  supply  in  a  form  readily  used  by  th 
plant.  Urea  is  unique  among  nitrogen  sources  i' 
the  way  it  furnishes  a  continuous  supply  o 
nitrogen.  Why  is  urea  nitrogen  so  different? 

When  applied,  urea  is  quickly  soluble  an 
moves  easily  to  the  root  zone.  Plants  can  pic 
up  and  use  small  amounts  of  urea  as  such  bu 
almost  at  once  urea  nitrogen  begins  to  chang 
in  the  soil  to  “ammonium”  nitrogen,  the  fori 
held  tightly  by  the  soil  against  leaching.  Unles 
soils  are  warmer  than  40°  to  50  °F.  the  nitroge' 
stays  put  in  the  ammonium  form,  available  t 
plants  but  not  removed  by  heavy  rains  except 
extremely  light,  sandy  soils.  | 

What  happens  when  soils  warm  up  and  fast| 
growing  crops  demand  full  feed  ?  Soil  organiswj 
wake  up,  begin  multiplying,  and  go  to  work.  Th( 
ammonium  nitrogen  furnished  by  urea,  thaj 
was  locked  to  soil  particles  is  converted  by  thesi 
organisms  to  nitrate  nitrogen,  the  form  mos 
readily  used  by  crops  making  rapid  growth 
This  process,  called  “nitrification,”  tends  to  b| 


HERE’S  YOUR  PROFIT  ON  EVERY  $1  YOU  SPEND  FOR  NITROGEN 

CROP  APPROX.  YIELD  INCREASE  APPROXIMATE  YOUR  NET  RETURN 

FROM  $1  WORTH  OF  PRICE  ON  $1  INVESTED 

NITROGEN  AUGUST  1958  FOR  NITROGEN 

Corn 

8  bu 

$1.18/bu 

$8.44 

Oats 

10  bu 

.53/bu 

4.30 

Wheat 

6  bu 

1.64/bu 

8.84 

Rice 

200  lbs. 

4.83/cwt 

8.66 

Grass  Hay 

334  lbs. 

25.00/T 

3.16 

Snap  Beans 

200  lbs. 

6.20/cwt 

11.40 

Potatoes 

9  bu 

1.29/cwt 

10.61 

Cabbage 

(processing) 

.62  tons 

15.00/ton 

8.33 

Spinach 

(processing) 

.37  tons 

46.00/ton 

16.25 

Note:  These  figures  are  averages  for  typical  northeastern  soils. They  do  not  reflect  additional  savings  when  the 
high  analysis  nitrogen  fertilizers  . .  .  such  as  Urea  . . .  are  used. 

'  evened  out  or  regulated.  As  nitrate  nitrogen 
i'  builds  up  in  the  soil,  the  nitrifying  organisms 
i  I  slow  down  and  the  locked-up  “ammonium” 
nitrogen  is  released  to  the  crop  more  slowly. 
I  Because  urea  goes  through  all  these  changes,  it 
I  actually  meters  nitrogen  to  the  crop  at  the  time 


Corn  like  that  on  the  left  is  often  mistakenly 
called  drought-stressed.  The  commonest  cause  of 
yellowed  leaves  and  retarded  growth  is  nitrogen 
deficiency.  Corn  on  right  was  side-dressed  with 
100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Both  received  the 
same  amount  of  water. 

How  nitrogen  beats  drought 

High  nitrogen  in  the  soil  —  from  plowdown  — 
produces  extensive  root  systems  and  makes 
them  go  down  into  the  deep  layers  of  soil  where 
moisture  collects  and  is  still  available  when 
upper  layers  have  dried  out.  With  low  nitrogen 
fertilization,  roots  never  get  deep  enough  to  take 
'  advantage  of  water  still  present  in  the  subsoil. 

In  a  test  on  orchard  grass  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1957  (the  driest  year  in  recent  memory)  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen  produced  6340  pounds  of  hay 
per  acre  with  a  15%  protein  content;  without 
fertilization,  the  yield  was  only  3250  pounds 
and  protein  only  11.7%. 

A  Midwest  test  on  corn  in  a  5-inch  rainfall 
season  produced  80  bushels  of  corn  with  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization,  only  18  bushels  without 
enough  fertilizer.  But  the  plant  food  value  of 
the  fertilizer  was  only  partly  responsible  for  the 
extra  yield.  It  also  enabled  the  crop  to  use  water 
more  efficiently.  The  fertilized,  80-bushel  crop 
Was  produced  with  only  5,600  gallons  of  water 
per  bushel;  the  unfertilized,  18-bushel  crop 
required  21,000  gallons  per  bushel! 

There’s  no  question  about  it,  nitrogen  helps 
crops  use  water  more  efficiently.  It’s  real 
drought  insurance! 


What  cash  return  can  be  expected 
from  each  dollar  invested  in  nitrogen? 

Assuming  other  plant  foods  are  available  in  the 
soil  and  soils  are  properly  managed,  the  return 
has  proved  to  be  anywhere  from  $2  to  $20  on 
every  dollar  invested  in  nitrogen! 

The  exact  return  varies  according  to  crop, 
weather  and  market  prices.  While  you  can’t  con¬ 
trol  weather  and  prices,  making  the  use  of  sup¬ 
plemental  nitrogen  seem  “risky,”  consider  this ; 
During  any  of  the  last  15  years,  growers  of  any 
of  the  crops  shown  in  chart  above  received  ap¬ 
proximately  the  amount  shown  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  nitrogen. 

The  only  “if”  in  getting  these  returns  is 
proper  management  of  soils  and  the  overall  fer¬ 
tilizer  program :  1.  Balance  the  plant  food  pro¬ 
gram;  2.  Use  good  soil  management  practices 
such  as  necessary  liming,  proper  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  a  sound  organic  maUer  program,  etc.  3. 
Use  the  right  kind  of  supplemental  nitrogen... 
usually  a  concentrated,  leach-resistant  type 
such  as  urea. 

Nitrogen ...  key  to  humus  production, 
good  soil  structure 

Humus . . .  rotted  organic  matter ...  is  the  key  to 
good  soil  structure,  good  water-and-nutrient- 
holding  capacity.  And  nitrogen,  is  the  key  to 


Soil  high  in  humus  (at  right)  is  built  by  bacteria 
and  other  soil  organisms.  But,  they  won't  work 
unless  well  supplied  with  nitrogen. 

humus  production.  Here’s  why : 

Humus  is  made  only  by  soil  organisms  (bac¬ 
teria,  fungi,  etc.).  These  organisms  break  down 
(rot)  raw  organic  matter  such  as  corn  stalks, 
cover  crops,  dead  roots,  trash,  etc.,  into  the 
black,  friable  material  called  humus.  Nothing 
else  can  do  this  job. 


WANT  MORE  COPIES? 

Write:  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  Dept.  Ul,  N.  Y.  20, 
N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  state  the  number  of  copies 
you  need  and  enclose  your  return  address. 


Soil  organisms  must  feed  on  nitrogen  while 
doing  their  job  of  humus  production.  The  more 
raw  organic  matter  present,  the  more  nitrogen 
is  needed  by  the  organisms.  Proper  amounts  of 
added  nitrogen  result  in  complete  and  rapid 
conversion  of  worthless,  raw,  organic  trash  to 
soil-building  humus. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that 
all  the  nitrogen  used  by  soil  organisms  is 
returned  to  the  soil  and  gradually  released  to 
crops  when  raw  organic  matter  is  converted  to 
humus  and  the  organisms  die. 

Are  some  nitrogen  fertilizers 
preferred  for  humus  production? 

The  answer  is  yes  .  . .  the  preferred  fertilizers 
for  humus  production  are  those  whose  nitrogen 
is  in  —  or  converts  to  —  ammonium  form.  The 
reasons  :  First,  ammonium  nitrogen  resists 
leaching,  stays  in  the  soil  to  be  picked  up  as 
organisms  require  it.  Second,  most  humus¬ 
forming  bacteria  prefer  ammonium  nitrogen. 
Here  is  another  job  for  which  versatile  urea 
nitrogen  is  ideal.  Note  pictures  that  show  what 
happens  when  not  enough  nitrogen  is  present 
in  soils  containing  large  amounts  of  raw  organic 
matter. 

How  different  kinds  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  can  be  applied 

Various  supplemental  nitrogen  fertilizers  can 
be :  top-dressed  by  ground  or  air  equipment ; 
side-dressed ;  plowed-down ;  applied  in  irriga¬ 
tion  water ;  sprayed  on  foliage  alone  or  together 
with  pesticides.  Only  one  form  of  nitrogen 
UREA  — can  be  successfully  applied  in  all  these 
ways. 

Urea’s  concentrated,  45%  nitrogen  makes  air 
application  economical  because  aircraft  can  top- 
dress  high  rates  of  actual  nitrogen  on  large 
acreages  with  minimum  trips.  Because  urea  is 
soluble  in  water,  leaving  practically  no  sedi¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  applied  through  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  without  clogging  pipes  and  heads.  Urea 
can  also  be  applied  as  a  foliar  (leaf  feeding) 
spray  along  with  insecticides  and  fungicides 
making  one  operation  out  of  what  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  two  entirely  separate  jobs.  Urea  is 
non-corrosive  to  equipment. 

In  conventional  top-dressing  and  side-dress¬ 
ing  equipment,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  if  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  in  free- 
flowing  prilled  (pelleted)  form.  The  more 
concentrated  the  carrier,  the  faster  and  easier 
the  job  can  be  done.  Again,  urea  meets  both 
requirements. 


Prilled  nitrogen  fertilizers  spread  evenly  with 
ground  equipment.  In  addition,  urea  can  also  be 
applied  in  irrigation  water.  Because  it  is  the  most 
concentrated  solid  nitrogen,  it  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  fertilizer  for  air  application. 


Hundreds  of  farm  trials  prove  Aero  Urea  a  profit-maker! 


Urea  betters  already  good  grass  yield  in  Conn. 

On  the  Charles  Rosenblad  Farm,  Deep  River, 
Conn.  —  three,  one-acre  trial  plots  were  laid  out 
in  a  highly  fertile  field.  The  results  are  worth 
studying  because,  despite  the  whole  field’s 
already  high  fertility,  the  urea  plot  made  up  to 
a  ton  and  a  half  more  hay  than  the  check. 


plot  #1  (check)  plot  #1 

Both  plots  received  300  lbs.  of  0-15-30 


Supplemental 

Gibs. 

320  lbs. 

Aero  Urea 

(4  bags) 

Yield  (2  cuttings) 

7,624  lbs.  hay 

10,584  lbs.  hay 

Gross  return/a  (@ 
$24.00/ton  for  hay) 

$91.49 

$127.00 

Additional  profit  per 
acre  (minus  cost  of 

$  0.00 

$  16.31 

urea  @  6  cents  lb.) 

Note:  A  3rd  cutting  from  the  urea  treated  plot  went  into 
the  silo  and  was  not  included  in  the  above  calculation. 


Timothy  yield  quintupled  on 
poorly  drained  land  in  New  Jersey 

On  the  John  Wyngren  Farm,  North  Branch, 
legume  production  is  a  costly,  losing  battle.  Yet 
Mr.  Wyngren  needs  high  protein  roughage  for 
35  hungry  Holsteins.  After  a  discussion  with 
his  county  agent  he  laid  out  the  following  urea 
trials  on  four,  poorly-drained  acres  of  straight 
timothy.  The  yield  increase  on  these  four  acres 
alone  netted  over  $370.00. 


check 

plot  (4  acres) 

Both  check  and  plot  #1  received  500 
Ibs./A.  of  0-20-20  after  1st  cutting 

Supplemental 

Aero  Urea 

0  lbs. 

440  Ibs./A. 

(2  applications) 

Acre  yield  per  plot 

1.25  tons 
(1  cutting) 

6.27  tons 
(2  cuttings) 

Gross  return/a  (@ 

$24. 00/ton  for  hay) 

$30.00 

$150.48 

Additional  profit 
per  acre  (minus  cost 
of  urea  @  6  cents  lb.) 

$  0.00 

$  94.08 

Snap  beans  receive  $6.25  worth  of  Urea, 
return  $114.16  in  extra  profit 

J.  Hobart  Pierce,  Waterville,  Maine  plowed- 
down  100  lbs.  of  urea  before  planting  snap 
beans.  His  soil  is  a  clay-loam.  Even  though  phos¬ 
phorous  and  potash  levels  were  adequate,  a  lib¬ 
eral  application  of  5-10-10  starter  fertilizer  was 
also  applied.  Rainfall  was  well  above  normal, 
but  the  following  yield  data  indicates  urea  was 
leach-resistant  and  stayed  with  the  crop. 


Check 

Treated 

Number  of  Pickings 

7 

9 

Supplemental  Aero  Urea 
(plow-down) 

Olbs. 

100  lbs. 

Acre  yield  per  plot 

7670  lbs. 

9612  lbs. 

Gross  return/a  @  ($6.20 
cwt  for  snap  beans) 

$475.54 

$595.95 

Additional  profit  per  acre 
(minus  cost  of  urea  at 

6  cents  lb.) 

$  0.00 

$114.41 

Problem:  POOR  LEGUME  YIELOS 
Solution:  UREA  FERTILIZED  GRASS 

Fourteen  carefully  supervised  demonstrations 
through  the  northeast  and  in  the  midwest  (on 
soils  poorly  suited  for  legumes)  show  how  urea 
can  make  grasses  (brome,  orchard,  timothy, 
etc.)  yield  as  much  or  more  than  good  alfalfa, 
Ladino  clover  or  birdsfoot  trefoil.  And,  because 
urea  fertilization  pushes  growth  fast,  it  can  be 
harvested  early  while  TDN  content  is  at  its  peak. 
Hay  quality  can  be  as  good  or  better  than  a  good 
legume  yield.  Chart  shows  typical  yield  and 
TDN  increases  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Ohio.  Similar  results  were  achieved  in  all  four¬ 
teen  demonstrations. 


Urea  Nitrogen ...  A  revolution  underway 

There’s  nothing  new  about  urea  nitrogen.  Fresh 
manure  contains  most  of  its  nitrogen  as  urea. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it’s  also  the  oldest  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Despite  synthetic 
urea’s  long  existence,  production  problems  pre¬ 
vented  its  wide-spread  use  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  these  problems  have  been  solved.  The  urea 
revolution  is  underway  on  the  farm. 

In  1828,  a  German  chemist  developed  urea  by 
combining  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid.  This  was 
the  first  organic  compound  ever  made  by  man. 
However,  urea  stayed  just  another  interesting 
chemical  until  World  War  I  when  the  basis  for 
the  present  manufacturing  process  was  devel¬ 
oped.  Many  manufacturing  refinements  have 
made  high  quality  urea  available  so  that  today 
its  multi-crop  and  application  versatility,  and 
its  leach-resistant  nitrogen  make  it  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers’  best  nitrogen  buy. 

Extensive  tests  and  demonstrations  have 
opened  one  agricultural  use  after  another.  Urea  T 
is  now  recognized  as  the  most  versatile  straight  \ 
nitrogen  fertilizer  for  almost  every  crop. 


HAY  AND  TDN  YIELDS  FROM  TWO  CUTTINGS  OF  AERO  UREA  TREATED  GRASSES 


lbs.  of 

Gain 

Value  of 

$  Gain  per  Acre 

Aero  Urea 

Hay  yield  per  acre 

Minus  Cost 

per  Acre 

Check 

Urea  Treated 

per  acre 

Extra  Hay/A 

of  Urea  @  6c  lb. 

Charles  Burwell  Farm 

438  lbs. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

Aero  Urea 
(197  lbs. 
of  N) 

in  2  applications 

3886  lbs. 

8553  lbs. 

4667  lbs. 

$56.00 

$29.72 

The  gain  in  TDN  per  acre  was  2533  lbs.  on  a  dry  matter  basis 

Clifford  Smith  Farm 

438  lbs. 

Bangor,  Maine 

Aero  Urea 
(197  lbs. 
of  N) 

in  2  applications 

4234  lbs. 

10,492  lbs. 

6258  lbs. 

$75.10 

$48.82 

The  gain  in  TDN  per  acre  was  3220  lbs.  on 

dry  matter  basis 

Kenneth  Brown  Farm 

222  lbs. 

Cortland,  Ohio 

Aero  Urea 
(100  lbs. 

5901  lbs. 

10,947  lbs. 

5046  lbs. 

$60.55 

$50.23 

of  N) 

in  2  applications 

The  gain  in  TDN  per  acre  was  2087.9  lbs.  on  a  dry  matter  basis 

Note:  Adequate  phosphorous  and  potash  were  applied  on  both  checks  and  urea  treated  areas. 

NergUf-BS. 


AERO 

UREA 

PRILLED 

high  nitrogen 

PERTILIZER 

NltR06EN'45% 

OSRIVeo  fBOM  UREA 
Made  in  u.s.a. 


AERO^UREA 

now  available 
at  your 

fertilizer  dealer! 


AERO  UREA 


45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 

*Trademark 
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Visiting 

IM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Loose  Forecasting 


DUT  of  Washington,  out  of  colleges, 
and  from  the  farm  papers — but  not 
his  one —  came  the  prediction  that  feed 
Jor  cattle  and  poultry  would  be  a  little 
jheaper,  or  certainly  no  higher.  Tipsters 
H'ho  write  for  the  daily  press  made  the 
same  prediction,  and  even  the  people 
vho  sell  their  forecasts  at  a  high  price 
3er  year  to  people  like  me  added  their 
oices  to  the  chorus  predicting  plenti- 
u!  and  cheap  feed  to  come.  All  of  them 
ased  their  claim  on  the  immense  crop 
f  1958  and  the  generally  big  carry- 
ver  from  1957. 

So  what  happened  ?  From  mid- 
•ecember,  1957,  to  mid-December,  1958, 
ran  went  up  $15  a  ton  (Boston  basis), 
arley  $8,  brewers  grains  $5.50,  cotton- 
?ed  meal  $6.20,  gluten  feed  $10,  hom- 
ny  $2.50,  linseed  meal  $18.50,  standard 
^idds  $15.40,  soybean  meal  $15.50,  and 
i0%  meat  scraps  $32.  The  only  declin- 
ng  item  I  can  find  is  oats,  and  that 
irent  down  by  only  $3  a  ton.  Prices  of 
fixed  feeds  always  reflect  the  cost  of 
ngredients. 

j  As  late  as  the  second  half  of  Decem- 
^r,  1958,  a  famed  institution  put  out 
I  mimeographed  forecast  stating,  “Feed 
^•ain  carry-overs  are  of  special  interest 
D  New  York  farmers.  The  large  supply 
f  feed  grains  has  an  effect  on  feed 
f’ices.  Dairymen  and  poultrymen  can 
kpect  reasonably  favorable  feed  prices 
1  1959.”  Further  on,  the  same  forecast 
[.ated,  “Despite  increases  in  hogs  and 
oultry,  feed  prices  will  be  about  the 
fme  or  somewhat  lower  in  1959  than 
1  1958.”  And  again,  “The  1958  hay 
fop  available  for  feed  for  the  first  few 
lonths  of  1959  is  below  average  in 
|jality” — but  this  fact  wasn’t  tied  up 
3  the  need  for  heavier  grain  feeding, 
till  more :  “Prices  of  most  items  farm- 
[s  have  to  buy,  except  feed,  are  ex- 
ected  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1959 
|an  in  1958.”  And  on  again,  “In  spite 
f  the  prospects  for  at  least  stable  feed 
rices  in  1959,  the  egg-feed  ratio  prob- 
b^y  will  average  lower  than  the  year 
;fore,  at  least  during  the  first  6  to  8 
ionths.”  And  finally,  “The  abundance 
f  cheap  feed  is  the  big  factor  in  the 
2ef  outlook  for  1959.  This  factor  raised 
leder  cattle  and  calf  prices  in  relation 
)  prices  of  fed  cattle.”  (It  sure  did,  to 
le  detriment  of  many  farmers  who 
3ught  on  the  predictions  of  lower  feed 
hces.) 

[Some  of  the  same  men  who  missed 
|e  mark  on  feed  pricing  are  nice  guys, 
(ally  expert  in  analyzing  what  has 
ippened,  and  why.  Some  are  my 
iends  of  many  years’  standing,  but  j;’m 
t  above  scolding  them.  They  did  not 
?  deep  enough,  and  are  too  far  re¬ 
eved  from  the  paying  end  of  farming, 
hat  shall  we  do  about  a  recurrence  of 
ich  wide-of-the-mark  forecasting  ? 
lallenge  the  predictors,  is  what  I  sug- 
st,  short  of  a  general  farm  organiz- 
on  protest,  which  I  don’t  believe  is 
cessary.  Here’s  what  I  plan  to  do. 
hen  I  read  some  unclear  future  fore¬ 
st  with  a  man’s  name  tied  to  it,  I’ll 
■ite  him  a  government  postcard  in 

ighand  reading,  “You  said . 

w  do  you  know?”  If  the  fellow- re¬ 
ived  eight  or  ten  such  cards,  the  effect 
him  would  be  sobering,  to  say  the 
1st.  But  it  takes  more  than  one. 
Hindsight,  as  turned  up  by  New  Eng- 
ider  Stan  Smith  and  myself,  shows 
e  following  missed  signals. 

1.  Corn  and  soybeans  were  in  excel- 
storage  condition  at  harvest  in 
58,  the  reverse  of  1957. 

2.  Reluctance  of  farmers  to  sell  most 
two  crops  in  one  year,  because  of 
^ihe  tax. 

3.  Rising  national  beef  cattle,  hog 
Id  poultry  numbers,  and  favorable 


milk  prices  in  the  Northeast,  plus  poor 
hay  quality  here.  Add  the  necessity  to 
feed  better  to  get  real  estate  taxes 
paid. 

4.  Continuing  effect  of  Government 
direct  and  indirect  support  prices, 
which  encourage  storage,  followed  by 
scarcity  in  the  free  market,  especially 
on  corn  and  its  products. 

SCREENINGS 

There’s  a  push  on  now  for  more 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  our  northeastern 
hillsides.  Well  and  good  —  very  good. 
But  part  of  the  push  is  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  mix  the  seed  of  Empire  (late- 
flowering  and  persistent)  and  the  less 
durable  early-flowering  types  half-and- 
half.  If  the  experience  at  Hayfields  is 
typical  of  farmers’  results,  I  would  shy 
away  from  any  mixing.  We  did  combine 
both  types  seven  years  ago,  and  todays 
on  the  rough,  rocky  12i/4-acre  piece  the 
European,  as  might  be  expected,  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  gone;  but  before  going, 
it  and  the  grasses  crowded  out  much  of 
the  Empire.  Now  we  have  left  only 
grasses,  for  the  most  part,  instead  of 
the  persistent  Empire  we  handicapped 
by  mixing,  but  still  hoped  for.  Empire 
needs  a  two-year  chance  to  get  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

sjs 

By  special  dispensation,  we’ve  been 
promised  a  half  bushel  of  Essex  tim¬ 
othy  seed,  a  brand-new  variety  still  lat¬ 
er  than  Climax.  Our  intention  is  to  seed 
it  this  spring,  along  with  Empire  birds¬ 
foot,  on  a  bothersome  little  hillside  of 
3)4  acres.  This  strip  is  inconvenient  for 
pasture  and  is  sure  to  be  mowed  late 
each  season.  Our  aim  is  to  have  tim¬ 
othy  and  birdsfoot  bloom  together  for 
late  haying.  Harry  Morrill  has  the  hill¬ 
side  of  long  established  sod  thoroughly 
disked  so  as  to  destroy  the  old  roots, 
over  winter,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  erosion  which  plowing  pro¬ 
motes.  Better  to  seed  down  without  a 
nurse  crop  of  oats,  isn’t  it? 

^ 

Harry  and  I  think  well  of  ten  acres 
of  Vernal  alfalfa,  as  judged  in  its  first 
crop  year  of  1958.  It  seemed  to  yield 
as  much  as  Narragansett,  while  retain¬ 
ing  leaves  and  deep  color  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  Narragansett/  in  the 
other  ten-acre  half  of  the  field.  It  is  on 
real  alfalfa  land.  Now  we  are  debating 
whether  to  go  for  Vernal  instead  of 
Narragansett  in  an  adjoining  field  of 
genuine  alfalfa  soil.  If  Vernal  would 
persist  as  well,  while  retaining  first 
cutting  in  prime  condition  for  a  longer 
period,  'we  would  prefer  it.  But  we  don’t 
know. 

*  *  * 

How  many  acres  of  pasture,  hay, 
grass  silage  and  corn  silage  are  re¬ 
quired  to  support  each  cow  or  cow 
equivalent?  On  a  typical  northeastern 
dairy  farm,  as  many  as  four  -to  seven 
acres  are  used,  while  on  the  most  in¬ 
tensively  operated  farms  the  acreage 
of  forage  crops  per  cow  can  be  as  little 
as  two  acres,  or  even  less.  At  Hayfields 
we  employ  about  2%  acres  to  support 
each  cow  and  cow  equivalent.  The  per¬ 
formance  isn’t  quite  good  enough  to 
suit  us,  even  after  taking  into  account 
the  small  but  varying  amounts  of  sur¬ 
plus  hay  to  be  sold.  I’ve  not  planned 
as  well  as  might  be,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizer,  while  considered  liberal  in 
our  neighborhood,  is  still  short  of  the 
recommendations  arising  out  of  sound 
public  research.  Perhaps  when  we  are 
fully  caught  up  with  the  use  of  lime 
according  to  soil  tests,  we  can  arrive 
at  the  two-acre  goal.  We  don’t  spray 
hay  and  pasture  fields.  Should  we?  I 
don’t  know. 


COVER 
BOARD®  is 

unconditionally 

guaranteed  for  one  year  -  it  will  satisfy  you  or  your  money  back! 

C  O  IVI  P  A  R  E 


^  ®  PATENTED 

SOFT  CENTER  STEEL  is  used 
in  The  Cover  Board.  That's  why  it 
scours  easily  and  covers  trash  better. 


Here’s  how  the  Cover  Board  ends 
trash  problems:  1.  As  plow  moves, 
trash  and  loose  soil  start  climbing  up 
mold  board.  2.  Cover  Board  deflects 
trash  into  furrow  and  rains  loose  soil 
on  it.  3.  Mold  board  action  then 
throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice  on  top  of 
trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean  job  of 
plowing  — no  plugging,  ever! 

•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 

The  COVER  BOARD,  Inc. 
100  Orchard  Street,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  of  the  Rockies 

GUARANTEED  (or  your  money 
back)  to  improve  the  covering 
ability  of  any  mold  board  plow. 


Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distr.,  34-34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BRAND  NEW  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS 


All  Chains  IS'A'  Long,  ISVi"  Wide.  Constructed  of  Welded,  Twisted  Links. 
Can  Be  Adjusted  to  Most  Tire  Sizes. 


EACH  CHAIN 


12.95 


F.O.B.  Lima 


■  ** 


I,  5^; 


Send  mone>  order  or  certified  check. 
DISCOUNTS  on  orders  of  6  pairs  or  more. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANIEE 

If  upon  receipt  of  the  chains  you  feel  that  these  are  not 
an  extreme  bargain  sold  to  you  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost,  we  will  unconditionally  refund  the  full 
amount  paid.  We  can  offer  this  great  value  only  be¬ 
cause  we  picked  these  chains  up  as  war  surplus. 


FIVE-ACRE  AUTO  WRECKING  CO. 

1608  Findlay  Road  Phone:  CA  4-5721  Lima,  Ohio 


CAVE  The  ACORN  WAY 

■#ny  b  UP  TO ’400!^  1 


The  ACORN  patented  Cable  Hitch  and  Sturdy 
Steel  Cable  give  you  highest  barn  cleaning  effi¬ 
ciency  .  .  .  eliminate  heavy  wear-strain  of 
DRAGGING  thousands  of  pounds  of  wet  manure 
along  the  entire  gutter  at  one  time. 


REMOVE  LIQUID  MANURE 

The  ACORN  Cleaner  Train  travels 
fast  enough  to  move  LIQUID  to 
the  spreader  ahead  of  the  litter  .  .  . 
actually  SWEEPS  the  gutters  clean 
and  fit  for  Sanitary  Inspection  daily 
.  .  .  No  Hand  Work  is  necessary. 

ACORN  Cleaners  SAVE  POWER 
.  .  .  SAVE  TIME  .  .  .  and  SAVE 
you  up  to  $400.00  on  the  purchase 
price.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for 
FREE  descriptive  literature. 


FOR  OVER  40  YEARS  Acorn  has  manufactured  a 
complete  line  of  High  Grade  Barn  Equipment, 
reasonably  priced. 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY 

Represent  us  full  or  part  time  in  your 
community.  Take  orders  for  America's 
largest  selling  liquid  fertilizer.  Used  by 
farmers  since  1946.  Liberal  profits.  No 
investment.  Write 

"NA-CHURS"  PLANT  FOOD  CO., 

520  Monroe  Street,  Marion,  Ohio 


EVERGREENS 


_  ftee 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  \ 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow-  \  , 

ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


Box  1305  -1 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufactura  tor  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  VII 

Even  with  their  outside  interests, 
both  Dan  Webster  and  Jerry  Tappan 
did  passable  college  work  during  their 
first  two  years  at  Dartmouth.  Neither 
were  outstanding  scholars,  but  Jerry’s 
love  of  medicine  was  increasing,  and 
Dan  was  fast  becoming  recognized  by 
the  students  for  his  ability  to  speak 
and  debate.  Jerry  would  never  forget 
one  debating  contest  in  particular  when 
Dan  was  the  leader  of  one  side.  The 
subject  was,  “Resolved:  That  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act  Should  Be  Repealed.” 
Dan  led  the  affirmative  side  for  repeal. 
The  laws  were  aimed  against  France, 
who  had  been  trying  to  intimidate  the 
United  States,  and  against  the  press, 
making  it  punishable  for  “any  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  false,  scandalous  and 
malicious  statements  which  would 
bring  the  President  or  Congress ,  into 
contempt.” 

Daniel  Webster,  like  his  father  be¬ 
fore  him,  was  a  Federalist.  So  was  John 
Adams  who  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  any  subject  or  law 
that  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  or  of  the  individual  aroused  all 
of  Dan’s  emotions  and  determination  to 
fight. 

On  the  night  of  the  debate,  the  hall 
was  packed  with  students  and  towns¬ 
people.  Jerry  was  there  with  Debbie 
Andrews  at  his  side.  Dan  opened  the 
case  for  the  affirmative  and  left  it  for 
his  partners  to  state  the  main  argu¬ 
ments.  He  said  nothing  further  until 
the  opponents  had  finished  speaking. 
Then,  with  his  deep  voice  filled  with 
emotion  and  his  eyes  blazing  with  their 
intensity,  he  held  the  audience  almost 
breathless  for  the  fifteen  minutes  al¬ 
lotted  to  him.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
crowd  clapped  and  stamped  in  wild  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  judges  rendered  the 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  seats. 

Afterwards,  when  Jerry  was  walking 
Debbie  home,  she  was  very  quiet.  When 
he  attempted  to  get  her  to  talk,  she 
finally  said: 

“Your  friend  is  great.  It  does  some¬ 
thing  to  one’s  heart  and  soul  to  hear 
him  talk.  He  is  so  sincere.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  unanswerable.  His  person¬ 
ality  is  not  to  be  resisted.  I  would  like 
to  know  him  better.” 

A  little  jealous  and  hurt,  Jerry  made 
no  comment.  At  her  door,  however,  he 
attempted  to  kiss  her  goodnight  but  she 
shoved  him  away.  She  said  goodnight 
briefly  and  left  him.  Jerry  plodded  back 
to  the  room  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  Dan 
whose  enthusiasm  and  excitement  were 
still  running  high. 

That  very  night,  Dan,  still  tense  and 
unable  to  sleep,  slipped  out  of  bed  and 
listened  to  Jerry’s  regular  breathing  to 
make  sure  he  was  asleep.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  cannon  ball,  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  set  it  rolling 
down  them.  Even  if  that  ball  had  been 
shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  it 
would  not  have  raised  more  noise  than 
it  did  as  it  crashed  and  banged  down 
those  stairs.  When  Jerry,  aroused  by 
the  terrific  din,  landed,  still  half  asleep, 
on  the  floor,  he  saw  Dan  raising  drows¬ 
ily  out  of  his  bed  and  saying: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jerry?  What 
happened?” 

“God  only  knows.  Maybe  there’s  been 
been  an  earthquake!” 

Both  the  boys  rushed  out  into  the  hall 
where  nearly  all  of  the  students  in  the 


dormitory  were  now  gathered.  Dan  gig¬ 
gled  quietly  to  himself  as  he  looked  at 
the  half  naked  men  in  the  moonlight 
shining  through  the  windows  hair  awry 
and  wild-veyed^  all  trying  to  figure  what 
had  happened.  Finally,  a  man  in  the 
lower  hall  nearly  fell  over  the  cannon 
ball.  He  picked  it  up. 

“That’s  what  did  it  boys.  Now  who 
ovms  it?” 

No  one  claimed  possession.  Back  in 
their  room,  Jerry  immediately  went  to 
the  little  clothes  closet.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  came  out. 

“Damn  you,  Dan!  That  was  our  can¬ 
non  ball  and  we’ll  never  get  it  back.” 

“If  you  claim  it,”  said  Dan,  “I’ll  tell 
the  boys  you  did,  it.” 

*  *  ♦ 

When  the  students  got  together  for 
bull  sessions,  no  other  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  much  as  the  respective  merits 
of  the  different  professions.  Jerry  had 
long  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  find  in  that 
respect  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
Dan  and  most  of  the  other  boys  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
However,  neither  from  the  faculty  nor 
from  the  students  did  Jerry  get  much 
encouragement.  Medicine,  they  said,  has 
not  quite  gotten  out  of  the  barber  trade. 
It  was  hard  work  and  poorly  paid. 

“Yes,”  retorted  Jerry  in  one  of  these 
discussions,  “but  it  has  opportunities  to 
do  some  good  and  if  these  professors 
don’t  think  it’s  a  good  profession,  why 
do  they  have  a  School  of  Medicine  at 
Dartmouth?”  But  Jerry’s  question 
went  unanswered.  And  Dan  looked  at 
Jerry  a  little  surprised  and  more 
pleased  to  know  for  sure  that  under¬ 
neath  his  frivolity,  Jerry  Tappan  was 
really  serious  about  his  intended  profes¬ 
sion  and  in  his  desire  to  help  people. 

At  home  on  vacation  between  terms, 
Dan’s  father  said  to  the  boys  one 
morning : 

“I  wish  you  would  take  a  walk  up 
into  the  back  woods  and  call  on  John 
Hanson  and  his  family.  Last  time  I  was 
up  there  to  see  them,  they  were  just 
about  starving  and  living  on  clover' 
fried  in  lard.”  Eben  laughed  as  he  re¬ 
called  eating  some  of  the  mess.  “John 
wanted  to  be  hospitable  so  he  insisted 
that  I  eat  with  them.” 

“How  did  it  taste.  Father?” 

Eben  laughed.  “Not  bad,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  it  for  a  steady  diet.  So  I 
fixed  it  up  with  the  town  authorities  to 
help  John  out  until  he  got  in  better 
health  and  on  his  feet  again.  Now  I 
wonder  how  he’s  gettin’  along,  and 
that’s  why  I  want  you  and  Jerry  to  go 
and  see  him.” 

The  boys  found  that  John  and  his 
family  were  doing  all  right.  He  was 
well,  he  said,  had  got  work  and  the 
family  was  eating  again.  “But  anyway, 
thank  ye  boys  for  cornin’  up.  I  don’t 
know  what  we  would  have  done  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Captain  Eben.  But  set 
down,  set  down.  Here  I  be  a-gabbin’ 
and  forgettin’  my  manners.  I  hear  as 
how  you  boys  have  gone  off  to  Hanover 
to  git  learnin’.” 

Dan  nodded,  “Yes,”  he  agreed.  “So  we 
have.” 

“What  ye  studyin’  for  ?” 

“Jerry  here  is  going  to  be  a  doctor.” 
John  shook  his  head  vigorously  and 
Dan  added,  “For  myself,  I  don’t  know 
yet.” 

John’s  face  brightened.  “I  have  just 
the.  thing  for  ye,”  he  said,  nodding  em¬ 
phatically.  “Doctors  ain’t  no  good. 


Neither  be  lawyers  and  as  for  teachers, 
look  at  me.”  He  stuck  his  chest  out. 
“I  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  my 
life  and  I  can  git  along.” 

Remembering  the  lard  and  clover 
diet,  Dan  grinned  and  winked  at  Jerry. 
“Well,  all  right,  Mr.  Hanson,  what  do 
you  think  I  should  be?” 

“A  conjurer.  No  doubt  about  it.  A 
conjurer.  You’d  make  a  good  one.  There 
ain’t  one  in  fifty  miles  from  here  and 
with  your  learnin’,  folks  would  come 
from  everywhere  to  git  your  help.  Why 
when  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  con¬ 
jurer  over  near  Boscawen  somewhere. 
If  a  cow  strayed  away  and  got  lost,  he 
could  tell  you  where  to  find  her.  A  boy 
fell  in  the  Merrimack  and  was  drowned. 
For  days  they  looked  for  the  boy  and 
then  somebody  asked  the  conjurer  and 
he  told  them  where  the  body  was,  and 
they  went  there  and  found  it.  Yes,  sir, 
if’ I  had  your  learnin’,  I’d  be  a  con¬ 
jurer.” 

Going  home,  Dan  remarked  to  Jerry: 

“It’s  a  good  thing  John’s  conjurer 
didn’t  live  ’  back  in  the  Salem  witch¬ 
craft  days.  If  he  had,  it  would  have  been 
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yer  and  Jerry  a  doctor.  Unfor¬ 
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awfully  unheathy  for  him.  Remember 
how  they  used  to  hang  or  burn  con¬ 
jurers  and  witches  in  those  days?” 

Some  weeks  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1800,  a  committee,  representing 
the  townspeople  of  Hanover,  called  on 
Dan  to  give  the  Fourth  of  July  ora¬ 
tion  at  the  big  celebration  planned  for 
that  day.  Immensely  pleased  and  flat¬ 
tered,  Dan  accepted,  and  from  then  un¬ 
til  the  Fourth,  his  college  work  .suffered 
because  he  put  so  much  time  and  effort 
into  preparing  his  oration. 

Finally,  the  big  day  came.  Even  Jerry 
was  excited.  He  well  remembered  Dan’s 
experience  at  Exeter  when  he  had  dis¬ 
mally  failed  to  recite  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  before  the  school  and  had 
fled  in  disgrace.  But  the  situation  had 
changed  since  then.  Time  and  again  in 
the  debates  not  only  had  Dan  regained 
the  confidence  that  he  had  had  when  re¬ 
citing  as  a  boy  for  the  teamsters  in  his 
father’s  cabin,  but  now  Jerry  had  seen 
him  hold  the  close  attention  of  students 
and  faculty  alike  and  win  the  debates. 

For  this  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
a  stage  had  been  built  near  the  center 
of  the  town.  Not  only  were  most  of  the 
students  from  the  college  present,  but 
also  a  great  crowd  of  town  and  country 
people  from  far  and  wide.  The  speech 
was  preceded  by  a  parade,  led  by  a  live¬ 
ly  fife  and  drum  corp.  There  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  prayer  and  a  short  welcome 
speech,  then  the  chairman  introduced 
the  boy  orator,  Daniel  Webster,  Esq. 

Jerry  and  Debbie,  who  had  come  with 
him,  sat  on  the  grass  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  big  crowd  where  they  could 
see  and  hear  Dan,  and  also  watch  the 
people’s  faces.  As  he  watched  during 
the  opening  ceremonies,  Jerry  found 
himself  trembling.  For  comfort,  he 


reached  for  Debbie’s  hand  and  found  i 
cold  as  ice.  She,  too,  was  nervous.  Wha 
if  Dan  made  a  fool  of  himself  as  he  hai 
at  Exeter?  He  would  be  forever  dis 
graced  and  have  to  leave  college.  Adda 
to  the  worries  of  the  situation  was  thi 
noisy  crowd  itself.  They  were  out  forj 
holiday  and  were  talking  with  and  clap, 
ping  old  acquaintances  on  the  back.  On 
the  edges  of  the  crowd,  children  wett 
playing  and  shouting,  adding  to  th( 
noise.  It  didn’t  subside  much  even  whei 
the  minister  was  praying. 

“What^ll  he  do?  What’ll  he  do?”  Deb 
bie  whispered. 

Jerry  had  no  answer  but  jus 
squeezed  her  hand.  Then  Dan  got  uj 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  j 
tall,  slender  figure,  swarthy  and  dark 
with  black  hair,  not  too  well  groomed 
Jerry  could  almost  feel  the  half  dis 
appointment  and  antagonism  of  th( 
crowd  before  Dan  began  to  speak.  H( 
began  in  a  low  conversational  tone  o! 
voice.  Then  there  were  shouts: 

“Louder,  louder.  We  can’t  hear  ye," 

Dan  paused  to  laugh.  “Listen,  then," 
he  said  in  a  voice  carrying  to  the  fai 
end  of  the  crowd.  “Listen  and  keep  your 
own  mouths  shut.” 

His  very  boldness,  coupled  with  hii 
smiling  face,  touched  the  crowd’s  sensi 
of  humor  and  they  laughed  and  becaitii 
quieter.  Then  in  a  slightly  higher  toni 
of  voice  Dan  began  again: 

“Just  24  years  ago  today,  our  fathei 
declared  these  United  States  to  be  frs 
and  independent  of  Great  Britain.  It  ii 
hard  for  us  of  my  generation  to  havi 
any  understanding  or  appreciation  o 
the  courage  and  the  sacrifices  it  tool 
to  make  that  Declaration  and  then  ti 
follow  the  words  with  the  deeds  t( 
make  our  independence  a  reality.” 

Now  the  crowd  was  quiet,  beginninj 
to  catch  the  earnestness  and  deep  sin 
cerity  in  that  youthful  voice.  Jerri 
Tappan,  listening  to  Dan  and  watchinj 
the  crowd,  no  longer  had  any  worr] 
about  Dan’s  holding  the  people’s  at 
tention.  He  turned  to  whisper  some 
thing  to  Debbie  but  stopped  when  hi 
saw  her  intent  face  and  tense  attitude 
Dan’s  voice  and  personality  had  caughi 
her  as  they  were  fast  catching  all  th( 
rest  of  the  audience.  Dan’s  talk  was  not 
long  and  when  it  was  over,  the  crowd 
was  quiet  as  if  asking  for  more,  and 
then  burst  into  vigorous  and  prolonged 
applause. 

When  Jerry  was  taking  Debbie  home, 
she  was  silent  and  unresponsive.  After 
several  attempts  at  conversation,  Jerrj' 
a  little  peeved,  also  was  silent.  Finally. 
Debbie  gave  herself  a  little  shake. 

“There’s  something  about  that  Dan’l 
Webster  that  does  something  to  me." 

“Well,  I  like  that!  I  take  a  girl  to  a 
celebration  and  she  hardly  says  a  word 
to  me  all  day.  Then,  finally,  she  tells  me 
how  another  man  fascinates  her.” 

Debbie  tossed  her  head.  “Doesn't 
make  any  difference,”  she  said,  “Mr. 
Webster  has  never  looked  at  me  twice." 

“Well,  at  least  that’s  a  comfort.  He 
doesn’t  look  at  any  other  girls,  either. 
He’s  too  busy  with  his  books.  But  her( 
I  am,”  he  said  with  a  laugh,  and  thre^ 
out  his  chest  and  squared  his  shoulders 

“I  can’t  talk  like  Dan’l,  but  maybe 
can  do  some  things  he  can’t.” 

“Oh,  you  are  all  right,  too,”  she  con 
ceded.  “It  was  fun  going  with  you.” 

Encouraged,  Jerry  took  Debbie’i 
hand  but  when  he  attempted  to  kiss  hei 
at  her  gate,  she  evaded  him  and  said  a: 
she  started  up  the  path  toward  hei 
door: 

“Let’s  be  brother  and  sister.” 

“Brother  and  sister,”  he  snorted  t( 
himself  as  he  turned  away,  “I’ve  hear 
that  guff  before.” 

One  night  when  the  three  boys  wer 
in  their  old  bedroom  at  home  durin 
spring  vacation,  Dan  and  Jerry  wer 
talking  gaily  about  some  of  their  co 
lege  experiences.  After  awhile,  Dan  n( 
ticed  that  Zeke  was  very  quiet.  All  of 
sudden  Dan  became  quiet  too.  It  carr 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  an 
this  brother  whom  he  loved  more  tha 
himself  were  rapidly  drifting  apart  an 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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education  was  the  wedge  that  was  wid¬ 
ening  the  gap.  Then  suddenly  he  said: 

“Zeke,  you’re  going  to  college,  too.” 
Surprised,  Zeke  sat  up  straight  in  bed 
and  Jerry,  too,  who  was  just  dropping 
off  to  sleep  was  now  wide  awake. 

“What  are  ye  talkin’  about?”  de¬ 
manded  Zeke.  “There  ain’t  money 
enough  to  send  you,  let  alone  anybody 
else.” 

“All  the  same,  Zeke,  money  or  no 
money,  you  are  going  to  school.  You 
are  smarter  than  I  am,  and  it  just  isn’t 
fair  for  me  to  have  all  the  privileges.” 

Dan  and  Zeke  were  still  arguing  late 
into  the  night  when  Jerry  went  to  sleep. 
The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  Dan  said: 

“Father,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.” 

Eben  looked  at  him  keenly,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  coming. 

“Go  ahead,”  he  said. 

“Zeke  and  I  have  agreed^  that  Zeke 
should  go  to  college,  too.” 

Eben  laid  down  his  fork  and  said 
mildly : 

“I  wish  he  could  go.  I  have  given 
much  thought  to  it.  But  how  can  he?  I 
have  already  mortgaged  the  farm  to 
pay  for  your  education,  Dan.  I  also 
have  responsibility  for  your  mother  and 
sisters.  Besides,  I  need  Zeke  to  help 
■with  the  farm  work.” 

“I  know.  Father,”  said  Zeke.  “This  is 
Dan’ls  idea,  not  mine.  I  will  stay  with 
ye.” 

Dan  shook  his  head  obstinately.  “I’m 
almost  through  college.  I’ll  earn  while 
Zeke  learns  and  give  him  my  money.” 

Eben  looked  across  the  table  to  his 
wife.  “What  do  ye  say.  Mother?  We’d 
have  to  put  another  mortgage  on  the 
farm  and  that  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you 
and  the  girls.” 

Abigail  looked  at  the  earnest  faces  of 
her  family  around  the  table  and 
thought  how  much  she  loved  them. 

“Maybe,”  she  finally  answered  her 
husband,  “we  could  manage  to  h^lp  the 
boys  with  the  education  if  they  will  be 
sure  to  help  us  when  we  can  no  longer 
work.” 

With  boyish  enthusiasm,  Dan  jumped 
to  his  feet  -with  so  much  energy  that 
he  knocked  his  chair  over.  Running  to 
his  mother,  he  put  his  arm  around  her 
neck  and  said  with  emphasis: 

“Of  course  we’ll  take  care  of  ye.” 
Nodding  his  head,  Eben  said: 

-  “All  right,  Ezekial,  with  the  help  of 
the  Good  Lord,  we’ll  manage,  so  you 
can  consider  it  settled.  But,”  he  added, 
“ye  are  not  prepared  for  college.  Ye 
will  have  to  do  some  hard  studyin’  be¬ 
fore  ye  can  get  into  Dartmouth.” 

The  last  term  or  semester  for  Jerry 
and  Dan  at  Dartmouth  was  a  busy  one, 
especially  for  Jerry.  It  had  been  de¬ 
cided  at  home  that  if  he  graduated,  he 
would  continue  his  studies  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  the  Medical  Department.  So, 
for  once,  he  tried  to  put  girls  in  general, 
and  Debbie  Andrews  in  particular,  out 
of  his  mind  so  that  he  could  settle 
down  to  his  books  and  make  sure  of 
graduating. 

But  Dan  was  not  much  worried  about 
getting  his  diploma.  Some  subjects  were 
bothering  him,  but  his  average  was 
good  and  he  felt  sure  he  would  come 
through  his  final  exams  all  right.  Jerry 
was  still  working  with  Dr.  Andrews,  but 
he  had  been  too  busy  to  spend  any 
time  'With  Debbie.  However,  feeling 
tired  and  lonesome  on  a  beautiful 
spring  evening,  he  went  from  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  barn,  where  he  had  been  taking 
care  of  the  horses,  into  the  Andrews’ 
living  quartei’s  to  ask  Debbie  if  she 
would  go  for  a  walk.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  Daniel  Webster  there.  Moreover, 
Dan  and  Debbie  were  sitting  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  sofa.  Feeling  awkward 
and  embarrassed,  Jerry  soon  told  the 
couple  goodnight  and  went  back  to  the 
dormitory  wondering  what  was  going 
on  between  Dan  and  Debbie,  and  feel¬ 
ing  more  lonesome  than  ever.  For  once, 
Jerry’s  confidence  in  himself  about  his 
ability  to  make  hay  with  the  girls  was 
a  little  shaken.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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and  valleys  in  both  price  and  volume 
could  be  significantly  levelled  for  the 
nation's  hog  raisers. 

Single  copies  of  this  20-page  book¬ 
let  are  available  from  the  AMERICAN 
MEAT  INSTITUTE,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  at  20  cents 
each. 

Production  is  now  under  way  at 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Independence 
(Mo.)  Works  on  new  GLEANER- 
BALDWIN  self-propelled  combines 
for  1959.  The  Gleaner  Models  A  and 
R  have  many  new  features  which  in¬ 
clude  an  all  new  quick-detachable 
header.  This  new  method  of  attach¬ 
ing  and  detaching  the  header  saves 
time  and  labor. 


Welding  of  equipment  about  the 
farm  can  be  as  simple  as  carpentry 
with  the  new,  inexpensive  welding 
power  unit  introduced  by  the  Weld¬ 
ing  Products  Division,  A.  O.  SMITH 
CORPORATION,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  addition  to  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  welding  operations,  the 
unit.  Model  A180U  Weld  and  Charge, 
can  be  used  to  charge  6  or  12-volt 
batteries. 


MAYRATH,  INC.,  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
and  Compton,  Illinois,  announces  their 
new  sprayer  attachment  for  pickup 
trucks.  It  comes  complete  with  boom 
rock,  engine  mount  and  pump  mount, 
Hypro  pump,  Delavon  regulator, 
pressure  relief  valve,  pressure  gauge, 
hose  and  fittings  and  is  available 
with  either  single  head  attachment  or 
20,  30  or  40  foot  aluminum  booms 
and  nozzles.  Manufacturer  states 
sprayer  attachment  fastens  to  pickup 
truck  in  less  than  3  minutes. 


Newton  Mower,  which  con  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  o  tractor,  or  on  a  Jeep  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Monroe  Lift  as  shown  in 
photo  above,  is  now  manufactured  by 
UTILITY  TOOL  AND  BODY  CO.,  Clin- 
tonville,  Wisconsin. 


One  of  the  world’s  finest  poultry  re¬ 
search  buildings  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  »t  BABCOCK  POULTRY 
FARM.  Inc..  Ithaca.  New  York.  This 
building  is  the  latest  addition  to  be 
completed  in  the  expansion  program 
being  carried  on  at  Babcock’s. 

The  firm  is  among  the  top  seven 
poultry  breeders  in  the  world.  The 
Babcock  strain-cross  White  Leghorns 
are  distributed  by  a  franchise  system 
throughout  the  United  States.  Cana¬ 
da,  Mexico,  South  America  and  in 
parts  of  Europe.  This  new  research 
house  is  especially  designed  for  scien¬ 
tifically  testing  the  new  strains  being 
developed  as  to  flock  performance. 

Factual  information  on  treatment 
of  blockhead  in  chickens  and  turkeys 
and  hexamitiasis  in  turkeys  is  of¬ 
fered  in  a  new,  two-color,  eight-page 
folder  just  issued  by  MERCK  &  CO., 
INC.,  on  'HepZide/ '  The  new  form  of 
'Hepzide'  is  designed  for  continuous 
low-level  use  in  poultry  rations.  The 
new  publication  is  available  through 
Merck  agricultural  specialists,  or  by 
writing  directly  to  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chemical  Division,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Two  new  five-and  seven-foot  ro¬ 
tary  cutters,  McCormick  Nos.  27  and 
28,  have  been  announced  by  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  HARVESTER  COM¬ 
PANY.  The  No.  27  trailing  model, 
largest  McCormick  rotary  cutter, 
works  with  any  two-plow  or  larger 
tractor  equipped  with  standard  pto 
and  drawbar.  Its  84-inch  swath 
makes  it  especially  adapted  to  large- 
area  mowing,  clipping  pastures, 
fence  rows,  and  roadsides.  It  is  also 
effective  in  clearing  brushy  areas, 
cutting  trees  and  bushes  up  to  three 
iRiches  in  diameter.  A  special  shred¬ 
ding  attachment  is  available  for  re¬ 
ducing  stalks,  weeds,  and  brush  to  a 
pulp  for  easy  plowing-under.  The  No. 
28  with  a  60-inch  cut  is  available  as 
a  two-point  Fast-Hitch  model  for  IH 
tractors  or  as  a  three-point  model  for 
use  with  any  two-or-three-plow  trac¬ 
tor  with  three-point  hitch. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  i.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $l.0o  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
stelns  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
repiacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gduverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  BRED  heifers  due  from  January 
through  March,  yearling  and  heifer  calves. 
Choice,  well-bred  and  well-grown  individuals 
from  proven  cow  families  and  sires.  Also  top 
herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  calves. 
Stuart  Nevinger,  Warsaw,  New  York.  Phone 
755F13. 


AYRSHIRES 

TOP-CROSS  IN  COMMERCIAL  herds  with  Ayr¬ 
shire  bulls  for  longevity — 4%  test.  Strong  udders 
■ — hybred  vigor.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  avail¬ 
able.  Write,  phone,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm, 
Barneveld,  New  York.  TW-6-2141. 


'  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heiters. 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more:  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  POLlED  HEREFORDS— Promin¬ 

ent  bloodlines,  good  producing  animals.  Open 
heifers,  bred  heifers,  bred  cows,  young  herd 
sires.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. _ 

FIFTEEN  HEAD  young  Hereford  bred  cattle, 
sire  heifers  nice  herd,  trade.  S.  Glosick  Farms, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ ^ 

MARKET  YOUR^I^STOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ _ _ 

SHEEP — 28;  2-4  Yr!~OLD;  mostly  grade  Hamp¬ 

shire;  large  size;  healthy  but  thin  flesh;  heavy 
wool^;  bred;  price  $15.00.  Walter  W.  Fisk, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Flock  of  registered  and  grade  bred 

ewes.  Prices  start  $20.00  per  head.  Meadowbrook 

Sheep  Farm,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK,  Montadale  ewes.  Sell 
or  trade  for  Ayrshire  heifers.  John  Hoge,  Hope- 
well,  New  Jersey. 


_ PONIES _ 

PONY  CARTS  AND  HARNESSES  direct  from 

factory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s, 
303AA  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  WELL  BROKE  farm  horses. 
Grades  and  registered,  stock  one  year  to  10 
years  old.  Weights  1500  to  2300  lbs.  each,  con¬ 
sisting'  of  10  matched  pairs,  7  odd  head  and  10 
head  breed  mares.  Also  3  young  Registered 
Belgian  Stallions.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4353. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood,  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 
SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  beautiful,  friendly,  love 
children;  excellent  watchdog.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton. 
Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y, _ , _ 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  A.K.C.  litter  registered. 
Females  $20.00,  males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith, 
Monmouth,  Maine. _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— females  $7.00, 
males  $10.00,  good  farm,  bred  stock.  Also  three 
broke  dogs.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  New 
York.  Tel.  53W-1.  _ _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  AKC.  Papers 
back  three  generations.  Well  trained  mother — 
father.  Ideal  watchdog.  Ralph  E.  Rice,  RD#1, 
Afton,  New  York.  Phone  Bainbridge  7-4752. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Ledhorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Mount  Hope  Queens’ 
and  Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Also  first 
generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  Sex-links  and  Lawton  White  Rocks.  Try 
our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses 
are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches  twice  weekly.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  approved,  Pullorum-  typhoid  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504 — Greenwich,  New  York.  _ 

■•ROCKS  OR  REDS  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  life  guarantee  National  Chicks.  Phila 
delphia  50  Pa  _ 

MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Chicks, 

eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese.  Guineas,  Bantains. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians, 
Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  KIcMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS  _ 

KOSKINEN  IS  PRODUCING  Rapp  Linecross 
Leghorns  and  Harco  Orchards  Sex  links  available 
as  chicks  or  started  pullets.  We  raise  a  top 
quality  pullet  and  guarantee  satisfaction!  For 
additional  information,  contact  Koskinen  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Podunk  Road,  Trumansburg, 
New  York.  Phone  4341.  _ _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS;  $5.75—100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  malket  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today.  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers.  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4-6336. 


CAPONS _ _ 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Investigate 

capon  profit  possibilities  in  your  area.  Plan  now 
to  enjoy  this  “meat  that’s  a  treat.’’  Free  Capon 
Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


PULLETS  _ 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America— White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  -Write  oi 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunny  brc  ok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


BANTAMS  _ 

WHITE  Wyandotte  bantams— eggs,  chicks. 
Pheasants.  Incubators  $13.95.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Wih  Schadt,  RR4.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


RABBITS  _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS  _ 

EARN  MONEY  ~AT1tOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop  Inquire;  Oakhaven  5, 
Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FI.’ Smith.  Ark.  Free  cata- 

log.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  _ 

LEARN  Auciioneering,  term  soon  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  ^ity  11.  Iowa.  , 


personal  _ 

LOOSE,  PAINFUL,  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth — make  you  look  older.  Want  lasting 
relief?  Write;  Baker  85iAA).  Elyria,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

WIDOWER,  50  well  established  farm,  main 
road,  needs  housekeeper  in  the  forties.  Home, 
security,  pleasant  working  conditions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Children  permissable. 
Please  write  situation,  qualifications,  needs,  pic¬ 
tures.  Box  514-AO,  American  Agriculturist, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  - _ 

WAN'i’ED;  SINGLE  middle-aged  man  to  live  in 
on  small  farm  who  likes  bows,  can  machine 
milk,  handle  farm  machinery.  Would  appreciate 
good  home  more  than  high  wages.  Andrew  F. 
DeRuyter,  Pre-emption  Road,  Phelps,  New  York. 
HOUSEPARENTS;  Positions  opened,  house¬ 
fathers,  couples,  small  childrens  home.  Beautiful 
surroundings;  attractive  salary,  full  maintenance. 
If  interested  in  service  to  dependent,  neglected 
children,  send  full  resume.  Director,  McQuade 
Home,  R.D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


SITUATION  WANTED _ 

HIGH  SCHOOlTfrESHMAN  desires  employment 
on  a  farm  during  vacation  1959.  Jeffrey  Glover, 
13  Harold  Street,  Sharon,  Massachusetts. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SELL  QUALli'Y  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio^ _ _ 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for  old 
lino  concern  manufacturing  farm  water  tanks, 
hog  feeders  and  waterers.  Box  30,  Sturgis,  Mich.* 
your  farming  experience  will  help  you 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers’  cost  and  sell 
farmers  m  your  county.  E.xcellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer.  Box  514-FM, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 

out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Thrcop  Street,  Dept.  J-926, 

Chicago  7,  Illinois.  _ 

'lAKE  OVER  ’your  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25,  Illinois. 


SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spare  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  X15S,  Drexel  at 
58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays'.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.()0.  Luxag, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


NURSERY  STOCK _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  ted  and  black  raspberries. 
biueDerries.  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House.  Box  120.  Geneva, 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIS'T  free 

Neuner’s  Nursery.  368  Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna. _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flower- 

ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore 
10,  Pa.  _  t 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  1000  Scotch 

Pine  $8.00.  Pictured  shearing  guide  with  each 
order.  Denton  Nursery  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blue-green  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  price 
list.  Write,  Genesee  Valley  Nursery.  Belmont. 
New  York. 


PLANTS  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  newest  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rexford  Sprouti 
Waverly.  New  York _ _ _ 

ai'KAvvBFKfti;  -xtLD,  BLACK,  purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  EureKa  Plant  Farm, 
Hastings,  New  York. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties. 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  J.  H.  Snivers  Plant  Farms,  Box  B-59, 
Allen,  Maryland. _ 

TOMATO.  CABBAGE,  ONION  PLANTS.  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept. 
301,  Albany.  Ga. _ _ 

RAYNER'S  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Virus-free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Par¬ 
ent  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  lo  supply  better  strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Out  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  Nevv  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Suiecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties.  Also 
Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens, 
Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
It’s  free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Salisbury  9,  Md. 

TOMATO,  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Writefor  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteea.  M.  H,  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty.  Georgia. _ 

VIGOROUS,  TRUE  TO  NAME,  superior  Sparkle 

strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the  New 
Jersey  Small  Fruits  Council,  Inc.,  Hammonton 
Fruit  Auction,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  These 
plants  were  grown  in  an  isolated  area  under 
conditions  that  should  make  them  as  free  of 
virus  diseases  as  possible.  Sold  in  1,000  lots 
only  at  $20.00  per  thousand. _ 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 

BERRIES.  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son, 

Bradford,  Mass. _ 

TRY  POTAGOLD.  NEW  late  strawberry.  Does 
well  for  .  me.  Circular.  Wright  F*arm,  Plympton, 
Mass. 


_ _ FRUIT _ _ 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUI'T.  Economy  pack;  price 

per  bushel,  washed,  culled  and  packed.  Our 
supply  is  limited;  No  21  seedless  grapefruit 
$3.00;  No.  22  oranges  .$3.50;  No.  23  mixed  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges  $3.25;  No.  24  Tangelo  oranges 
$5.50;  No.  25  tangerines  $4.00;  No.  26  half 
bushel  tangerine  $3.00;  assorted  sizes,  some 
small,  fine  for  juice,  if  wanted  prepaid  add 
.$2.79  for  bushel,  .$2.01  for  half  bushel.  Over  104 
years  of  lamily  experience  growing  citrus.  E.  R. 
Turner  &  Sons,  P.O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

NAVEL  ORANGES,  RUBY  RED  grapefruit,  ideal 

gifts.  Write  for  prices.  O.  L.  Stroman,  Mission, 
Texas. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. _ 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  wil.  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company  Inc. 
Wayzata  Minnesota. _ _ _ 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker,  RD#2,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


'  HAY  AND  OATS 

ALFALFA  TREFOIL,  mixed  hay  —  top  quality 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell,  East  Durham  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391.  _ _ 

WANTED  -  ALFALI  A,  CLOVER,  clover  ana 
timothy.  S'.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope.  Penna. _ 

ALFALFA  or  TREFOIL  mixed  hay,  second 
cutting  or  mulch,  guaranteed  as  represented,  de¬ 
livered  by  truck  load.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. _ 

100  TONS  ALFALFA.  First  and  second  cutting. 
Will  deliver.  Fred  TealL  Holcomb,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE;  6,000  BALES  of  hay,  mostly  mixed. 
Floyd  Slocum.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAN’S  EXCHANGE  will  "deliver  straw 
and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay, 
subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv¬ 
ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P.M.  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  #4,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  7  Issue . 

Feb.  21  Issue . 

Mar.  7  Issue . 

Mar.  21  Issue . 

HONEY 


ALDA  FARM  BLACKBERRY  blossom  honey  1 
lbs  $3.75  postpaid.  Richland,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  -  Save — Direc 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforce 
witp  leaLher.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9 
118.  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  Factor? 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


FEED 

COMPLETE  BULK  FEED  Service  fifty  mil 
radius  Greenwich.  Feed  Farm  Supply.  Greenwicl 
New  Yoi'k. 


REAL  ESTATE 


F(1R  SALE.  North  Dakota  improved  farms 
Courtne>  Real  Estate  Service  Oakes.  Non 
Dakota 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  mailed  free!  3,267  ,bai 

gains.  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  hdmes 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  59  years  service 
Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10 
New  York. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— 254  ACRE  dairy.  Buffalo 

Niagara  milk  market.  Beautiful  3  apartmeo 
brick  home  with  modern  convenienses;  40  stai 
chions,  basement  bam,  '2  new  silos,  barn  cleao 
er  cemented  barnyard.  All  open  productivi 
Main  highway  near  .Lockport.  Write  McKnigh! 
Hogan  Realty.  9  Lohrmann  Bldg..  Lockpor 
New  York. 

RETIRE  IN  WESTERN  North  Carolina.  Rand 
type  home  on  half-acre  completed  1954.  Fit 
rooms,  2  baths,  electric  kitchen,  stone  fireplaci 
porch,  full  basement  2  adjoining  acres  availabli 
Superb  mountain  views ;  e.xcellent  year-roun 
climate;  fishing-hunting;  elevation  3,()00;  activ 
community  35  miles  northeast  Asheville.  H.  F 
Smith.  112  Comstock  Rd.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

250  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  145  tillable.  45  hea 
of  stock,  all  modern  equiprnent.  58  tie-ups.  E.\ 
cellent  milk  market.  $50,000.  Ashley  Fall 
Realty  Co.,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass.  Phone  Sheffiel 
9-8827. _ ^ _ V _ 

FOR  SALE;  403  ACRES  Wyoming  County,  Rout 
19.  Suitable  for  dairying  or  potatoes.  Two  set 
buildings,  all  conveniences.  Good  loam  soi 
Elmer  Metcalf.  Gainesville,  N  Y. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEl 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — 1839,  1893-S,  1895-F 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5.000.00.  Certain  Dates  ■ 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00:  Flyin 

Eagle  Cents — $500.00;  Indian  Cents — -$175. (X 
dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00;  quarters  befoi 
1924— .$1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  - 
$3,000.00;  20  pieces— $125.00;  3c  pieces — $150. (X 
halfdimes — $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  wort 
$10.00-$!, 000  00.  Canadian  Coins- — 1921 — 50  silvi 
— $100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500 
$750.00.  Wanted— 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  pap 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  bu 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allco 
information — send  $1.(X).  Purchase  catalogue  b 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporatii 
(K-232-C).  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED:  OLD  POSTAGE  stamps,  envelope 
collections.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
WANTED;  U.  S.  GOLD  COINS.  Will  pay  hi| 
premium.  William  Cruikshank,  Boxford,  Mass. 


_ SPORTING  GOODS _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  handmade  qualil 
$15.00— $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circuli 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  M 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  deal 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bu 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  mill 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  ai 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terra 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y _ 

pAiz.  oAHiN  lLE AN ERB.  Silo  unioaders.  us« 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avallaWi 
R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York _ 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  nandle  hard  pacw 
and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time^and  labor.  Lan 
capacity  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  1 
minutes.  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guai 
antee.  Also  auget  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  • 
P  &  D  Sales  Co.  Plainfield  22  Illinois. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  ue 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices  For  furttii 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield,  111 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  trom  U.  S.  Governmei 
depots;  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucis 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  LiS 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8- A  A.  Sunn? 
side  4.  New  York.  ^ _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  a« 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.”  195 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplu 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North  Dakots 

SURPLUS  GENERATORS  14,000  watt  pow 
take  off  for  all  farm  tractors  with  spline  shal 
550  RPM.  Will  run  a  farm  and  a  house  both  i 
once — 110/220  volt  output  60  cycle  AC  1  phase 
List  $1400.00,  your  price  $625.00  —  Brand  NO 
Delco.  Montague  Supply,  R.D.  #1,  Port  Jervis 
N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milfoi'd,  N.  J.  6944,  6971 
SENSATTONA’L  garden  TRACTOR.  Hoes  5 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  eit 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  sDoi 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  oi 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not  al 
we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two 
guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Writ 
Smith  Fisher,  Inc..  Dept.  A  A,  Owosso,  Michigan 

TREE  PLANTER.  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  ^ 

sign,  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros 
“Customline.”  Deposit.  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE;  COMPLETE  sugaring  outfit,  evap 
orators,  tanks,  buckets,  spiles.  James  Vickerson 
East  Springfield,  New  York. _  ^ 

WANTED — 2  SPEED  RUCKSTELL  rear  end  W 

1926  Model  T  Ford.  Durland  Weale,  Addison 
New  York. 
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COUNTRY  BOARD 

,V ANTED;  A  HANDICAPPED  person  to  boara 

)n  farm  oy  experienced  nurse.  Tray  service.  Mrs 
^Ibin  Nelson,  RED  #1,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 


PRINTING 


ftlGNS — PRINTING  lowest  prices  —  Opportunity 

llail.  ACME,  Copley  St„  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


SIGNS 


PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 

igns.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Au- 
urn,  New  York,  Dept.  G. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
lumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
latisf action  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
129  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


FISHING 

lOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  recipes, 
ormulas,  methods — 250.  Johnson’s.  312-B  Lake 
Wenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


JEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS,  500,  $1.00  lb. 
tlso  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Samples 
^50.  Rug-ery,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

[.EARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decoraUng.  De- 

ails  free  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22.  Calif. 

Let  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  money  for 

|ou  Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies, 
/rite  for  catalog.  Larkir  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

tlSH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe 
lifically  for  tatting.  Full  10%"  size,  white  only 
|1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
pales.  Dept  A  P  O.  Box  417  New  Haven.  Conn 

lEN’S  BRIEFS  AND  TEE  shirts.  Dacron  rein 
lorced  collars,  combed  yarn,  processed  minimum 
Jhrlnkage,  white.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
arge.  Mixed  sizes  in  either.  $6.95  dozen.  Post¬ 
bald.  Check  or  money  order  E.  Mathers, 
ptaftord.  N.  y. _ _ 

HURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc..  ^^Lise 

,oney  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags, 
xpertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
enier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required 
losephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


)ON’T  GET  MARRIED  until  you  buy  wedding 
nvitations.  Write  Box  1235  Printer,  Erie,  Pa. 
lend  copy  and  .$6.00  for  50:  $10.00  for  100. 


2HAIR  CANING  KIT  —  contains  cane,  binder, 

legs,  easy  Instructions — $2.00:  two  seat  kit — 
>3.00.  Please  send  sample.  Livingston’s,  Van 
lensselaer  Boulevard,  Albany  4,  New  York. 


UITINGS— BUY.  DIRECT— 3%  yards— 60  wide, 
inest  rayon-dacron  flannels,  gabardines.  Wash- 
ble.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
'abrics.  2005- A  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

)UR  PRODUCT  WILL  prevent  your  female  dog 

|r  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as  you 
Tke  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaranteed.  Send 
f2.00  for  year’s  supply  to  Capt.  Jack,  Wayne, 
'■’ew  Jersey. 

ladies  1ST  QUALITY  18”  silk  scarfs  ideal  for 

'earing  with  sweaters,  twelve  assorted  plain 
lolors  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Real  value. 
pieworth,  64  Tyler  Park,  Lowell.  Mass. _ 

TAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  paint- 

g.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save, 
end  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
J.,  Dept.  380,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

ItART  profitable  home  candy  kitchen. 

Petails  free.  Ray  Schenck,  717  W.  Penn,  Butler, 
i’enna. 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JfCREW  CAP  WRENCHES.  Designed  for  open- 

ng,  sealing  glass  bottles,  jar  can  containers: 
ifting  pressed  jar  lid,  inserted  covers:  preventing 
leakage,  evaporation,  spilling,  escaping  odors. 
Vade  of  steel  for  hard,  long  use.  Products  kept 
light  when  sealed  tight.  Necessity  for  homes. 
Business,  dispensers,  manufacturers.  Price  $1.00 
lach.  Exchange  wrench  for  old  stamps  laying 
Iround.  William  Joyce,  110-06—196  St.,  Hollis  12, 
New  York. _ 

■  UBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature  Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  J 
yermont 

■backwoods  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20c 
opy.  Log  Cabin  Life,  Old  Forge  16  N.  Y. 


)ON’T  FEED  SPARROWS.  Make  your  own  trap 

nd  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail, 
-a  Grange  42.  Indiana. 


I’REASURE  UNDER  FOOT?  Transistorized  M- 

>cope  detects  buried  gold,  silverware,  battle 
elics.  Light-weight.  Guaranteed.  From  $59.50, 
;asy  terms.  Free  catalog.  Fisher  Research,  Dept 
■~8,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


lEARlNG  AID  CORDS,  $1.00:  soft  molds, 
>2,00:  batteries  wholesale.  Milby.  Wake  Village, 
1  exas. 

SELLING  OUT;  LOWER  than  wholesale  prices, 

lousehold  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog  25 
ents:  refundable  first  order.  Neublings,  Sickler- 
'ille.  New  Jersey. 


WBBER  STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 
orte,  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

XIUBLE  EDGE  RAZOR  BLADES.  Finest  surgi- 

al  steel,  honed  in  oil,  $1.00  per  hundred,  post- 
'aid.  Shallers,  Box  8A,  Delano,  Penna. 


WBBER  STAMPS:  THREE  lines,  pad  $1.00. 

",  Jones,  Tarentum  14,  Penna. _ 

^OW  TO  BUILD  your  own  mailorder  business.” 

dea  book  for  beginners,  profitable  homework. 
’Satisfaction  guaranteed.  50  cents  postpaid, 
tockey  Service,  A6740  Waterworks  Road,  Nor- 
plk  2,  Virginia. _ 

■'REE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  pred¬ 

icts  .  .  .  save  70%  .  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 
vares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 
New  Jersey. _ 

^^^raWRITER,  ADDING  MACHINE  ribbons 

’1.00:  three  for  $2.50.  Mail  orders  promptly 
Hied.  Price  list  on  many  useful  office  items  on 
equest.  Ty-Add  Sales,  139  Elizabeth  St..  Pitts- 
on  3,  Penna. _ 

S^SURE  MAPS,  BOOKS,  information.  Free 

iste.  Include  $1.00,  receive  six  foot  map  U.  S. 
treasure  locations.  Foul  Anchor,  Rye  A  A, 
^ew  York. _ 

1959  HERBALIST  Almanac.  Write  for 
pur  copy.  Calumet  Herb  Company,  Box  248, 
'Outh  Holland,  Illinois. _ 

STAMPS— SPECIAL  PACKET  for  rural  people 

’0  different  U.  S.  Send  $1.00.  John  Toot,  29 
Academy  Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 


Attend  Ag  Society 
Dinner  at  Syraense 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Prod¬ 
uct  Dinner  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  this 
year  at  6:30  p.m.  Jan.  21,  in  the  On¬ 
ondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Four  Century  Farm  Families  will  be 
presented  and  recommended  for  cita¬ 
tions  which  will  be  handed  to  the  heads 
of  the  families  by  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Toastmaster  at  the  dinner 
will  be  the  new  New  York  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Don  Wickham  of  Hector.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  $4.50  to  'T. 
rfarvey  Holrhes,  treasurer.  Agricultural 
Society,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Dept,  of 
Agr.  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  If  any 
tickets  are  left  they  may  be  obtained 
the  day  of  the  dinner  from  William  S. 
Kuehn  at  the  information  desk  near 
the  entrance  of  the  War  Memorial 
Building. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  on  the  day  following 
the  banquet — January  22.  The  meeting 
for  members  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m. 
in  the  War  Memorial  Building  when 
officers  will  be  elected  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  handled.  The  afternoon  meeting, 
which  'Will  be  opened  to  the  public,  will 
emphasize  agricultural  research.  Prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Bryon  T. 
Shaw,  administrator  of  Agricultural 
Research  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  will  be  introduced  by  Dean 
W.  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  who  will  also  in¬ 
troduce  the  man  who  is  to  succeed  him 
as  Dean  on  July  1 — Dr.  Charles  E. 
Palm. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  and  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pomology  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  will  summarize  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  agricultural  research. 

The  Agricultural  Society  meeting  is 
being  held  for  the  first  time  as  part  of 
the  four-day  meeting,  January  20-23,  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticulture  So¬ 
ciety,  the  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club.  The  huge  basement  of  the  War 
Memorial  Building  ■will  be  used  for  dis¬ 
play  of  fruits,  vegetables,  potatoes  and 
the  latest  in  farm  equipment. 


HEADS  FARM  BEREAIJ 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau,  on 
January  5,  elected  Donald  F. 
Green  of  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  as  prei^i- 
dent. 

He  will  succeed  Don  S.  Wick¬ 
ham,  recently  named  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

(For  your  information  two  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioners  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  They  are  Dan  Dalrymple 
well  known  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  fruit 
grower  and  John  Stone  a  progres¬ 
sive  Jefferson  Co.,  dairy  farmer.) 

Mr.  Green  is  a  partner  in  and 
manager  of  Chazy  Orchards,  a 
farm  operation  involving  1,561 
acres,  of  which  700  acres  are  in 
orchards.  The  operation  is  the 
largest  McIntosh  orchard  in  the 
world,  producing  275,000  boxes  a 
year. 

Mr.  Green,  who  was  born  at 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  is  well  kno'wn 
across  the  State  as  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  as  ■vice  president  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  since 
1954.  He  has  also  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau’s 
Resolutions  Committee. 
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NEWSperm  Preserver 

NEW  e,.tender 


Ithaca  (Novemba 

New  today  announced 

Cooperutwe  regular 

it  was  beginning  which 

irvice  of  a  day 

had  in  reserved  field 

non-return  rate 


through,  ’'^S^NYABC 
University  and 


GET 
THESE 

ADVANTAGES 


•  higher  conception  on  first  service 

•  greater  choice  of  bulls  in  Regular  Service 

•  greater  utilization  of  sperm  from  outstanding  AB  proved  sires 

•  more  profits  for  dairymen 

•  no  increase  in  cost 

CONTACT  YOUR 

AREA  TECHNICIAN 


New  Vork 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  528A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  In 
New  York  and  Western 
Vermont  Since  1940. 


JANUARY  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 
Thurs.— January  22nd— Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

12:30  P.M. 

At  the  sale  barns,  Ontario  County  Fairgrounds,  2 
miles  east  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y..  5  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  Thruway  (Use  Interchange  43  from  the 
east  &  44  from  the  west).  The  Fairgrounds  are  located 
on  the  Canandaigua- Hopewell  Townline  Rd.,  I'/i  miles 
north  of  U.S.  Routes  5  &  20. 

80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  80 
(AU  selected  by  Adrian  Personius) 

T.B.  Accredited  —  Calfhood  Vaccinated — Many  from 
Certified  Herds — 30  Day  Blood  Test — A  large  proportion 
of  these  will  be  eligible  for  Interstate. 

Our  January  Sale  will  feature  an  outstanding  service 
age  son  of  Pabst  Reburke  Duke  (6M)  from  a  67000 
(2x-4y)  daughter  of  Marshline  Pabst  Dean  Walker. 
Two  service  age  sons  of  Council  Rock  Worthy  Aristo¬ 
crat  (EX-GM)  also  sell.  A  large  selection  of  fresh 
or  close-up  young  cows  sell  with  records  to  721 F  (2x), 
daughters  sell  of  such  popular  sires  as  Dakcrest  Roburke 
Dean,  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  Glenafton  Milctone 
and  Woosterdale  Imperial  Dean.  A  choice  group  of 
heifers  and  heifer  calves  will  sell. 

A  GDDD  PLACE  TD  BUY  YDUR  REPLACEMENTS 
Catalogs  at  Ringside  Lunch  Available  Trucking  Arranged 
HARRIS  WILCOX  ORGANIZATION 
Sale  Managers  &.  Auctioneers 
Bergen,  N.  Y.  Phone  146  or  147 
Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Association 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  os  well  os  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


World  Record  Growth  With 

LANDRACE 

World  Record  56-day  Litter,  1222 
lbs.  World  Record  Ton  Litter,  85 
days.  Highest  Average  Rate  of 
Gain  of  all  breeds  in  Ohio  Swine 
Evaluation  Station. 

For  Sample  Copy  of 
Landrace  Magazine,  write 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS'N.,  INC. 

Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 


“Grow-’Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
ail  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INIERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.New  York 


RUPTURED? 

Be  comfortable  work¬ 
ing,  playing  night  or 
day!  “Cushion  of  Air” 

Appliance  guarantees 
security  or  costs  you 
nothing!  Facts  free! 

Write  now!  BROOKS  CO, 

202-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Get  IvilORi  O  per  Acre ! 


GARRYor  RODNEY  OATS 


Plant  DIBBLE'S 
CERTIFIED 


(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  bushels  per  acre.) 
ALSO  OFFERING  THESE  OTHER  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES: 

AJAX  (certified),  DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALL  TREATED  AND  READY  TO  «OW. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  price  list  —  describes  our  complete  line  of 
tested  farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices. 


Box  C, 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLEp  Seedgrower 

HONED  YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Spring  Fashions 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


The  fabric  story  for  spring  is 
colorful  and  exciting.  New  process¬ 
es  in  dyeing  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  brilliant  and  stronger  colors  and 
deeper  tones  on  cottons,  blends,  and 
synthetics. 

Whether  you  are  a  person  with  con¬ 
servative  tastes  or  one  who  loves  gay 
colors,  you  will  find  fabrics  pleasing  to 
you.  The  pinks  and  greens  are  newest, 
but  in  no  way  limit  the  color  picture. 
A  wide  range  of  pinks — from  bright 
geranium  to  mauvy  tones — vie  with 
greens  ranging  from  apple  and  grass 
green  to  subtle  avocado  tones.  Black 
and  white  are  popular  too,  so  if  they 
have  always  been  your  favorites,  you 
will  be  right  in  step  with  fashion. 

Prints  are  everywhere,  in  all  types 
of  fabrics.  A  new  note  in  prints  is  their 
use  on  textured  fabrics,  like  pique,''Kop- 
sacking,  honey-combed  knits  and  tex- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


4556.  The  smart  double-breasted 
buttoning  curves  to  a  sleek  midriff, 
and  hip  pockets  give  slim  long-waisted 
look.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes 
10  to  18.  35  cents. 

4841 .  Top  your  spring  dresses  with 
this  stunning  jacket.  Easy  to  sew. 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40,  42.  35  cents. 
4599.  Pretty  shirtwaist  casual  for 
your  spring  events.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half-sizes  14%  to  24%.  35  cents. 

4584.  Graceful  style  for  the  larger 
figui;e — smartly  detailed  bodice  above 
8-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Women’s  sizes  36  to  48.  35  cents. 

9148.  This  attractive  dress  is  as 
slimming  as  a  diet!  Printed  Pattern  in 
Women’s  sizes  36  to  48.  35  cents. 

4T94.  Little  girls  adore  this  sailor 
dress  with  buttons  and  braid;  back 
pleats  and  belt.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Girls’  sizes  6  to  14.  35  cents 


9122.  Relaxed  two-piecer  —  beautifully  de¬ 
signed,  perfectly  proportioned  for  the  half- 
sizer.  Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  14%  to  24%, 

50  cents 


9321.  Top  has  pretty 
standaway  collar,  skirt  is 
reed-slim — -a  two-piece  de¬ 
light  for  the  Jr.  Miss.  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  in  sizes  9-  to  17 
50  cents. 


9321 

9-17 


4556 

10-18 


4841 

12-20;  40  *42 


V 


filix 

if 


45  99 
14'/2-24’/2 


9122 

14’/2-24'/2 


9377.  Make  it  casual  in  cotton 
or  dressy  in  rayon  or  silk.  Not 
flaring  back  panels  ■  and  softl) 
bloused  bodice.  Printed  Pattern  it 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20.  35  cents 


t 


9357.  Casual  yet  distinctive 
with  flip-over  collar,  neat  bodici 
detail,  and  hip  pockets.  Printet  g 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20: 
40,  42.  35  cents  t 

c 

4894.  Empire  bodice  above  flar¬ 
ing  8-gore  skirt  —  you’ll  cut  a'' 
pretty  figure  in  this  fashion! 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes*‘ 


12  to  20. 


35  cents  ^ 


9357 

12-20-40-42 


4584 

36-48 


9148 

36-48 


4794 

6-14 


PATTERNS  9122  and  9321  are  FIFTY  CENTS  each.  PATTERNS  4556,  4841,  4599,  9377,  4584,  9148,  4794,  9357,  and  4894  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders 
(with  cash)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Dept.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
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Tomatoes  in 

Winter  Meals 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


CANNED  toma- 
toes,  tomato 
juice,  tomato  soup 
and  tomato  sauce 
are  the  cook’s  best 
friend  during  the 
winter  months.  Their 
bright  color,  tempt¬ 
ing  flavor,  and  high 
vitamin  C  and  gen¬ 
erous  vitamin  A  val¬ 
ues  make  them 
ecial  nutrition  bargains.  Almost  any 
me  can  be  tomato  time  with  tomato 
Gcktails  and  appetizers,  soups,  salads, 
auces,  and  main  dishes. 

Just  the  right  touch  of  goodness  is 
iparted  by  adding  canned  tomatoes 
alone  or  in  combination  with  chopped 
fcions  and  green  peppers  to  Swiss 
^eak  as  it  cooks,  or  by  placing  them 
fjver  pot  roast  during  the  last  hour  of 
cooking,  or  combining  them  with  meat 
in  loaves,  or  for  extra  flavor  and  moist¬ 
ness  in  ground  beef,  or  by  substituting 
tomato  juice  for  milk  in  cheese  souffle. 

Tomatoes  add  flavor  in  casserole 
dishes,  as  tomato  cheese  fondue;  mac¬ 
ron!  and  tomatoes;  mushrooms  and 
tomatoes;  and  in  other  foods,  such  as 
scrambled  eggs,  corn,  lima  beans,  and 
(|iili  con  came. 

Plan  to  feature  canned  tomatoes,  to- 
il|iato  juice,  and  condensed  tomato  soup 
j^equently  in  your  winter  menus.  You 
^ill  like  these  tasty  recipes: 

BRIGHT  WINTER  SALAD 

3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin 
1  cup  cold  water 
2  cans  condensed  tomato  soup 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
3  cups  creamed  cottage  cheese 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Heat 
tomato  soup,  add  softened  gelatin,  stir¬ 
ring  until  completely  dissolved.  Add 
lemon  juice.  Cool  until  mixture ,  begins 
to  thicken,  then  stir  in  onion  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  Pour  mixture  into  a  large 
mold  or  Srinch  square  cake  pan  and 
chill  until  firm.  Serve  on  crisp  greens 
with  additional  cottage  cheese  and 
crisp  celery.  Makes  6  to  8  servings. 

TOMATO  ASPIC  SALAD  WITH  VARIATIONS 

3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin 
SV2  cups  tomato  juice 

3  stalks  celery,  sliced 

1  small  onion,  sliced 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

3  whole  cloves 

1  chicken  bouillon  cube 

4  tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 

Soften  gelatin  in  cup  of  the  cold 

tomato  juice.  To  the  remainder  of  the 
juice,  add  the  celery,  onion,  s^lt,  pep¬ 
per,  sugar,  cloves,  and  bouillon  cube 
and  simmer  5  to  10  minutes.  Add  the 
lemon  juice  and  softened  gelatin  and 
strain.  Pour  into  a  ring  mold  or  7  in¬ 
dividual  molds. 

Variations : 

1.  Use  ring  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 
Unmold  on  bed  of  crisp  greens  and  fill 
center  with  cottage  cheese,  garnish 
with  deviled  eggs,  or  fill  center  with 
shrimp,  chicken,  vegetable,  tuna,  or  egg 
salad. 

2.  Vegetable  Aspic.  Chill  aspic  until 
slightly  thickened  and  fold  in  1% 
cups  chopped  or  shredded  mixed,  raw 
vegetables  before  molding. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Spring  Fashions 


(Continued  from 

red  blends,  synthetics  and  wools. 
Depending  upon  your  needs  and  fi- 
gfire  proportions,  you  may  select  floral 
in  all  sizes.  New  and  interesting  are 
bhe  fruit  and  berry  patterns — apples, 
sherries,  strawberries. 

■  Woven  goods  are  richly  textured, 
lyith  slub  yarns  and  nubby  surfaces 
Jsed  more  often  in  synthetics,  and  the 
lacy  and  loopy  weaves  used  in  wools. 
Elaids  and  stripes  are  different  looking 

toause  of  the  use  of  heavy  satin 
I'ipes,  small  florals,  and  geometric 
veaves.  Jersey  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular 
weaves. 

^  Today’s  fashion 
silhouette  is  pre- 
iominantly  simple 
ad  basic  in  de- 
■gn,  so  the  color- 
fi  and  textured 
brics  are  a  per- 
^ct  complement, 
ffliere  is  coordina- 
!^>n  and  blending 
M  colors  in  prints 
plain  fabrics. 

Plan  to  carry  out 
this  feeling  as  you 
^Icct  these  new 
ideas  to  add  to 
four  present  ward¬ 
robe  . . .  and  choose 
four  hat,  gloves, 

Phrse  or  coat  to 
Jlp  tie  together  the  color  plan. 

^Be  on  the  lookout  for  new  yarns  and 
blends  of  yarns.  The  never-ending 
l^rch  for  different  and  unusual  ef- 
¥ts,  ease  of  care  and  suitability  to 
^rpose,  continues  to  bring  us  impor- 
Si^t  developments  in  the  fabric  field. 
HOn  page  22,  the  classic  two-piece 
^sign  No.  9122  may  be  your  choice  for 


Opposife  Page) 

one  of  the  textured  fabrics.  Simplicity 
is  its  keynote  and  it  can  be  worn  by 
the  half-size  figure.  A  similar  idea  but 
adapted  to  the  less  mature  figure  is  No. 
9321.  The  new  florals  or  fruit  designs 
would  willingly  take  to  No.  4584  and 
No.  9377  if  these  are  your  preference. 

The  fashion  febling  for  the  raised 
line  with  interest  centering  at  the  high 
waist,  bust  or  neckline,  is  illustrated 
especially  in  Nos.  4894,  9148,  9357  and 
4556. 

,The  more  you  know  about  fabrics, 
the  more  wisely  you  can  select  the 

fabric  for  the  de¬ 
sign  you  prefer. 
You  will  find  the 
dress  you  make 
more  satisfactory, 
because  it  will  flat¬ 
ter  your  figure, 
handle  easier  when 
making,  and  wear 
better  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  a 
very  helpful  leaf¬ 
let  which  not  only 
lists  and  describes 
all  the  different 
kinds  of  fabrics, 
but  also  explains 
how  to  handle 
them  in  sewing.  It 
also  gives  tips  on 
washing,  cleaning, 
and  pressing  syn¬ 
thetics  and  blends. 

To  get  a  free  copy,  send  me  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  (4?;)  envelope,  and 
ask  for,  “Know  Your  Fabrics.”  Ad¬ 
dress  :  Mrs.  Helen  Powell  Smith, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  I’ll  also  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  your  sewing  problems  if  you 
want  to  write  me  about  them. 
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Expert  cook  realizes  her  ambition 


Farm  Wife  Wins  4  Cooking  Awards 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


Mr.  B.  Eugene  Ungleich  and 

daughter  Sharon  get  in  on  the  act 
when  it  comes  to  showing  off  Mrs. 
Ungleich’s  cooking  awards.  Mrs. 
Ungleich,  of  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
won  four  of  them  at  last  fall’s 
New  York  State  Fair. 

According  to  Mrs.  Ungleich  one 
of  her  ambitions  was  to  win  a  State 
Fair  contest  on  her  first  try,  and 
she  did  just  that!  Of  course  she’s 
sure  of  good  results  when  she 
makes  up  her  yeast  entries  because 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  dependable,”  she 
says.  “And  convenient . . .  keeps  for 
months  in  my  cupboard.” 


And  now  there’s  a  quick  new  way 
to  cook  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast... just  add  it  to  biscuit 
mix  for  real  Italian  pizza  crust  and 
lots  of  other  yeast-raised  treats. 
Now  it’s  easy  to  get  the  wonderful 
fiavor  only  yeast  can  give.  So  if  you 
bake  at  home  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast— it’s  so  fast  and 
easy  to  use.  And  try  the  new  yeast 
and  biscuit  mix  recipes  on  the 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc; 


On  the  AMERICAV  A GRICtrLTURIST 

TSB  EUROPEAN  TOUR  June  18  -  July  31 


BOARD  the  30,000  ton  SS  Hanseatic  June  18. 

TRAVEL  over  Europe  by  ship,  train,  bus,  overnight  steamer  cntd  goiuiloio, 

recall  old  legends  as  you  travel  up  the  Rhine  pasVM<HtieT:evrer  awd-' ^ 

Lorelei  Rock. 

DELIGHT  in  the  colorful  fishing  village  of  Voleiit{<mt  ytherehaditloitat 
Dutch  costume  is  worn. 

VISIT  Windsor  Castle  and  Shakespeare's  birthplace. 

SEE  the  thrifty  use  of  agricultural  land. 

XJ... 

ENJOY  all  the  sights  in  gay  fNsifis*  ♦  .  '  - 

ALL  AT  A  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  COST 

AND  you  travel  with  no  worries  about 

taxes,  food,  transportation,  tips  or  fugg|0fev 

AND  WITH  the  friendly  AMfRK^  jM^RICVLTURIST  foffes. 

year  you  CAH’SEf  EUROPE. 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  inc. 

Department  F,  32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
complete  details  on  the  American 
Agriculturist  June  18  -  July  31,  1959, 
European  Tour. 

Name _ 


Address 
City _ 


State 


Mail  the 
coupon  today. 
Free  booklet 
gives  complete 
schedule  and 
costs. 


Specialists  in  Tours  and 
All  Travel  Services 
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Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tir^-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance '  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’ s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


It's  Easy  To  Make 

^50  to  ^300 

EXTRA  MONEY 


Show  Folks  Newest  Low  Cost,  Big  Votue 

GREETING  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 


Offer  leading  All  Oceaslon,  Easter, 
Valentine,  Religious  Cards,  Costume 
Jewelry,  Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts,  Im¬ 
printed  Stationery.  No  experience 
needed.  Housewives,  elderly  folks, 
shut-ins,  students,  groups  —  anyone 
can  succeed.  Folks  buy  on  sight. 
Profits  to  100%.  Bonus  to  7%. 

Write  Today  For  Samples 

on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  in  15  days 
nr  returned— plus  Free  Catalog,  Free 
Selling  and  Party  Plans,  Free  Sur¬ 
prise  Gift  Offer. 

HEDENKAMP 

351  Broadway,  Dept.AA-IS.New  Yorli  13,  H.Y. 

■^^■■Over  200  Fast  Sellers 


A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  will  g-et  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use 
by  thousands  who  say  they  never 
dreamed  possible  such  secure,  de¬ 
pendable  and  comfortable  rupture 
protection. 

Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support. 
For  Men,  Women  and  Children  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  long  ruptured, 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send 
your  Post  Card  today  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  65  HX. 


12  Rare  Jungle 
BUTTERFLIES 

Vivid!  Exotic!  Ready  to  Mount! 

Tropical  splendor  to  make  stunning 
table  and  dresser  tops,  serving  trays  or 
framed!  Gorgeous  specimens  are  genuine 
imported  beauties.  Each  already  pro¬ 
cessed  to  lay  flat.  12  all  different  just  $1  ppd.  SIX 
SETS,  $5. 

CURIO  HOUSSE, 

Box  514,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


MADE  FROM  YOUR  OLD  ONE— New.Professional 
Method  srives  you  natural-looking',  perfect^fittiDS  plastic 

f)Iate—apper,  lower  or  partial— from  your  old  cracked  or 
oose  plate  without  an  impression.  CLINICAL  method 
means  fast  service,  huge  savings.  Try  new  plate  fall  30 
days  at  our  risk.  New  plates  sent  you  Air  Mail  same  day. 

CCiin  yn  RinUCV^jastyournameandaddressforfuIIparticu- 
uLnU  nil  MUIlC.1  lars  FREE.  No  cost.  No  oblifiration.  Actnow. 


Now  Priced 


Low  As 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LAB., 335  W.MadlsonSt.,  T-1481.  ChlcagoB.III. 


Tomatoes  in 
Winter  Meals 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

3.  Layered  Aspie.  Fill  mold  with 
layer  of  aspic  and  let  chill  until  almost 
firm.  Chill  remainder  of  the  aspic  until 
slightly  thickened  and  fold  in  1  cup 
cottage  cheese  mixed  with  1  tablespoon 
chopped  chives  or  onion,  and  1  table¬ 
spoon  diced  celery.  Pour  over  firm  lay¬ 
er  of  gelatin  and  chill  until  firm. 

4.  Celery  and  Egg  Aspic.  Chill  aspic 
until  slightly  thickened  and  fold  in  4 
chopped,  hard  cooked  eggs,  1  cup  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  celery  and  1  tablespoon 
chopped  sweet  pickle. 

5.  Seafood  Aspic.  Chill  aspic  until 
slightly  thickened  and  fold,  in  cups 
cleaned,  cooked,  flaked  shrimp  or  tuna, 
y2  cup  diced  celery  and  H  cup  pickle 
relish.  Or,  for  Shrimp  Aspic,  pour  lay¬ 
er  of  tomato  mixture  in  pan,  chill  until 
almost  firm,  arrange  whole  shrimp  on 
aspic  and  pour  remainder  of  slightly 
thickened  aspic  over  shrimp.  Chill  until 
firm. 

6.  Cheese  Ball  Aspic.  Combine  1 
small  package  of  cream  cheese,  1  table¬ 
spoon  diced  celery,  1  tablespoon  chop¬ 
ped  stuffed  olives,  I  tablespoon  chopped 
chives  or  onion,  and  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
mix  well,  and  form  into  small  balls. 
Pour  %  of  the  tomato  gelatin  mixture 
into  pan.  Chill.  Arrange  cheese  balls 
over  aspic  and  cover  with  remainder  of 
partly  set  tomato  mixture. 

TOMATO  CLAM  JUICE  APPETIZER 

2  cups  tomato  juice 

3  cups  canned  clam  juice 

Pepper,  onion  salt,  and  salt  to  taste 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  season 

to  taste.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Serves  6 
to  8. 

CREAM  OF  TOMATO  SOUP 

3  cups  canned  tomatoes 
'  3  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
y4  teaspoon  celery  seed 
3  cloves 

1  to  l'/2  teaspoons  salt 
Dash  pepper 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 
3  cups  milk 

Combine  tomatoes,  onion,  celery 
seed,  cloves,  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar, 
and  simmer  about  10  minutes.  Press 
through  a  sieve.  Prepare  a  white  sauce 
by  melting  butter,  blending  in  flour  and 
milk,  and  cooking  over  low  heat,  with 
stirring,  until  smooth  and  thick.  Heat 
tomatoes  to  boiling  and  stir  slowly  into 
hot  white  sauce.  Serve  at  once.  Serves  6. 

Garnish  with  chopped  parsley,  chop¬ 
ped  chives,  grated  cheese,  salted 
whipped  cream,  popcorn,  crisp  crou¬ 
tons,  crumbled  crisp  bacon,  chopped 
hard  cooked  egg,  or  chopped  green 
pepper. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age),  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

Federal  Individual  Return  prepared  for  $10.00.  State  Return  $5.00. 
Farm  Returns  Prepared  —  write  for  free  estimate.  All  information 
necessary  for  filing  returns  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  on  our 
convenient  one  page  information  sheet. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send  you  urther  details  at  no 
obligation  to  you. 

Burlingaiiic,  Field,  Pierce  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y.  Judson  2-1948  Established  in  1914 
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— Photo:  National  Dairy 

Tomato  Aspic  Salad,  either  plain  or  with  variations  (see  Mrs.  Shockelton's 
mokes  a  colorful  addition  to  a  winter  meal.  Add  cottage  cheese  and  you  hove 
pleasure  and  goodness. 


TOMATO  BOUILLON 

3  cups  tomato  juice 
3  chicken  bouillon  cubes 
3  cups  bot  water 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Stalk  celery,  sliced 
Bay  leaf 
3  cloves 

Combine  tomato  juice  with  bouillon 
cubes  softened  in  hot  water.  Add  rest  of 
ingredients,  and  simmer  10  minutes. 
Strain.  Serve  hot  and  garnished  as  for 
cream  of  tomato  soup.  Serves  6  to  8. 

MANHATTAN  CLAM  CHOWDER 

4  sbees  bacon,  diced  OR 
pound  salt  pork,  diced 
4  small  onions,  sliced 
1/2  cup  diced  celery 
1  cup  diced  carrots 
3 1/2  cups  diced  raw  potatoes 
Bay  leaf 

1  teaspoon  dried  thyme 
1  teaspoon  salt 
31/2  cups  canned  tomatoes 
3  cups  clam  liquid  or  water 
3  cans  minced  clams  OR 
3 1/2  dozen  shucked,  chopped  raw 
hard  clams 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
Cook  bacon  or  salt  pork  in  kettle 
over  low  heat  until  almost  crisp.  Add 
vegetables,  and  seasonings,  cover  and 
simmer  10  minutes.  Add  tomatoes,  clam 
liquor,  and  minced,  cooked  clams  and 
simmer  until  vegetables  are  tender. 
Sprinkle  parsley  over  chowder  before 
serving.  Serves  about  8. 

5CALLOPED  TOMATOES 

1  cup  diced  celery 
3  small  onions,  minced 
3  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  ’  flour 

4  cups  canned  tomatoes 
1  tablespoon  sugar 

'/z  to  1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

6  slices  bread,  toasted  and  cubed 
Cook  celery  and  onions  in  the  butter 
until  tender  but  do  not  let  brown.  Blend 
in  flour.  Combine  with  tomatoes,  sugar, 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Place  i/^  of  the 
toasted  cubes  in  1)4 -quart  casserole 
and  cover  with  tomato  mixture.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  20  to  30 
minutes.  Then  cover  with  rest  of  cubes 
and  bake  another  10  to  15  minutes. 
Serves  6  to  8. 

5AVORY  5PANI5H  RICE 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  bacon  fat 
3  small  onions,  sliced  thin 
3  green  peppers,  chopped 
3  cups  cooked  rice 
31/2  cups  canned  tomatoes 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 
I/2  cup  grated  cheese 
Saute  onions  and  peppers  in  hot  fat 
until  tender.  Combine  with  rice,  toma¬ 
toes,  salt,  and  pepper  and  place  in 
greased  casserole.  Sprinkle  with  the 
cheese.  Bake  uncovered  in  a  moderately 


hot  oven  (400°)  about  25  to  30  minutij 
Left-over  bits  of  chopped,  cook* 
chicken,  meat,  sausage,  hamburg,  : 
crisp  bacon  bits  may  be  combined 
the  mixture.  Serves  about  6. 

TOMATO  RABBIT 

1  can  condensed  tomato  soup 
1/2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
Yi  pound  sharp  cheese,  grated  '' 
Heat  tomato  soup,  add  the  musta 
and  stir  in  the  grated  cheese  over  I( 
heat  until  the  cheese  is  melted  and  t 
mixture  is  smooth.  Serve  over  cracke 
or  toast.  Serves  4. 

5PANI5H  OMELET 

6  eggs 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 
teaspoon  pepper 
6  tablespoons  milk,  Wat6r,  or 
1  small  onion,  chopped 
Y4  green  pepper,  chopped 
3  tablespoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  flour 
3  cups  canned  tomatoes 
3  tablespoons  cooked  mushrooms 

Beat  eggs  until  yolks  and  whites  a 
well  mixed.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  mi 
or  water.  Pour  into  a  hot  skillet  whi 
has  been  well  buttered  and  place  01^ 
mqderate  heat.  As  the  mixture  coolfe 
lifi  edges  of  omelet  and  allow  uncookB 
portion  to  run  underneath.  As  soon  r 
the  bottom  is  lightly  browned  and  f 
more  free  liquid  on  top,  fold  in  half  ar 
place  on  hot  platter.  Serve  some  of 
sauce  in  the  fold  and  around  the  omel| 
Serves  6. 

To  make  the  sauce:  Cook  onion  aJ 
pepper  in  butter  for  5  minutes.  Add  tl 
flour,  tomatoes,  salt,  and  pepper  ai 
cook  until  thickened.  Fold  in  the  pius| 
rooms.  J 

—  A.  A.  —  » 

Snow  Suits  j 

Mothers  who  buy  heavy  snojl 

suits  for  their  children  may  tfl 

making  a  mistake,  says  Virginia  Davifi 
University  of  Massachusetts  clothin 
specialist.  “Some  of  the  lightest  fabric 
are  surprisingly  warm,  while  some  c 
the  heaviest  aren’t  warm  at  all.  Nylo 
is  excellent,  as  it  is  lightweight,  pro 
vides  good  warmth,  wears  well,  washe 
easily  and  dries  quickly.  It  may  t 
slightly  more  expensive,  but  weail 
longer  than  many  fabrics.”  | 

Wool  provides  warmth,  but  needs 
be  dry  cleaned.  Look  for  special  fkl, 
ishes,  such  as  water  proof,  wind  prooS 
and  moth  proof.  Check  to  be  sure  fair 
rics  are  pre-shrunk  and  colorfast.  | 
Look  for  reinforcements  in  places  o 
hard  wear  and  strain.  If  crotch,  undei 
arm  seams,  pocket  corners,  knees  an 
elbows  aren’t  reinforced,  it  may  t 
wise  to  do  this  before  wear  begins.  B 
sure  the  suit  allows  freedom  for  plaj 
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January  Needlework 


524 


524.  Quiltmaker’s  delight!  Quilt  any 
size  or  type  quilt  with  these  motifs; 
repeat  as  often  as  needed.  Transfer  of 
7  motifs  4x4%  to  8%x8%  inches. 
Directions.  25'  cents. 


589.  Lovable  pets  to  cross-stitch  on 
pillow  tops  or  frame  as  pictures.  Dog 
transfer  is  10%  x  12%  inches;  kitten 
11%  X  13%.  Color  chart,  key.  25  cents. 


7296.  Tulips  in  fine  filet.  Crochet  di-  880.  Add  a  royal  touch  to  linens  with 
'ections  for  12-inch  square  in  string,  monograms.  Easy  to  embroider  in 
imaller  in  No.  50  cotton.  Join  squares  lazy  daisy  flowers,  outline  stitch.  Trans¬ 
fer  doilies,  cloths,  scarves.  Directions  fer'of  4  complete  alphabets,  1%  inches 
or  crocheted  edging,  too.  25  cents,  to  2%  inches;  4  flower  motifs.  25  cents. 


589 


7322.  Use  remnants  and  scraps  to 
make  these  pretty  aprons  and  trim  with 
contrast  ruffles,  bands,  braid,  embroid¬ 
ery.  Directions  and  pattern  pieces  for 
3  aprons,  embroidery  transfer.  25  cents. 


7322 


Needlework  patterns  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  for  EACH  for 
Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257 
Needlework  Service 
P.O.  Box  162 
Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 
Send  25c  for  our  1959  Needlework  Catalogue. 


and 

your 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


Ralanco  Colors 

I  would  like  some  advice  for  a  color 
scheme  for  my  living  room  which  is  16'10" 
X  ll'IO".  It  has  one  large  picture  window, 
9  feet  in  size,  and  there  are  3  doors  lead¬ 
ing  into  other  rooms.  The  rug  I  plan  to  get 
is  a  light  copper  taupe,  with  fawn,  cocoa 
brown  and  ecru  speckles.  I  would  like  sug¬ 
gestions  for  color  of  walls,  ceiling,  dra¬ 
peries  and  furniture.— Mrs.  J.  McD.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  possibilities  for  a 
color  scheme  for  your  living  room,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  colors  you  enjoy  living 
with  and  also  the  exposure  of  the  room. 
If  your  picture  window  faces  west  or 
north,  you  may  choose  a  warm  beige 
toast  color  or  grayed  rose  for  your 
walls.  Since  a  north  and  west  light  is 
cool,  the  above  colors  (which  should  be 
light  and  grayed)  will  produce  a  warm 
effect. 

All  wall  colors  should  be  grayed  a 
little  so  that  they  stay  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  your  furnishings  should  be 
more  dominant  than  the  walls.  When  a 
light  color  is  used,  it  makes  the  'room 
appear  more  spacious;  and  if  it  is 
similar  to  the  rug  color,  it  ties  the 
colors  together  and  makes  them  more 
harmonious.  The  ceiling  may  be  a  light¬ 
er  value  of  the  same  color  as  the  walls. 

If  you  like  figured  draperies,  you  may 
choose  one  with  a  beige  background,  or 
a  light  one  with  colors  in  a  medium 
sized  pattern  which  you  enjoy.  A  blue 
green,  brown,  and  rose  in  your  draper¬ 
ies  would  be  a  nice  color  scheme  to  use 
with  your  rug,  or  you  might  choose  a 
yellow  or  gold  instead  of  the  rose,  or 
in  addition  to-  it. 

A  plain  textured  material  similar  to 
the  walls  may  be  used  if  you  do  not 
wish  a  pattern.  You  could  then  use  a 
tweed  texture  on  your  davenport  and 
one  chair  which  consists  of  brown, 
taupe  and  gold  or  rose.  The  blue  green 
could  be  used  on  another  chair  or  two, 
or  you  could  use  gold  or  rose  on  the 
fourth  chair.  If  you  use  plain  draperies, 
the  figured  material  may  be  used  on 
one  or  two  chairs. 

Gold  and  rose  can  also  be  used  in 
your  accessories,  such  as  the  small 
cushions  and  accessories  on  tables. 

If  your  room  faces  east  or  south,  you 
may  use  a  qooler  color-  on  the  walls, 
as  a  light  grayed  blue  green  or  a  green 
with  a  little  yellow.  A  figured  drapery 
in  the  color  of  your  rug  and  walls  and 
some  gold  or  yellow  or  rose  can  be 
chosen.  You  can  then  get  a  balance  in 
color  in  the  furnitui'e  and  accessories. 


It  is  very  important  that  you  bal¬ 
ance  the  colors  back  and  forth  in  the 
room  so  that  you  obtain  the  correct 
proportions.  One  rule  to  remember  is: 
the  larger  the  area,  the  grayer  the 
color;  and  the  smaller  the  area,  the 
brighter  the  color. 

Chooising  Draperies 

Please  help  me  select  draperies  for  our 
13x15  ft.  living-room  (2  windows  facing 
East,  one  on  North  side).  It  is  furnished 
with  a  dark  rose  rug,  gray  divan  and 
chair,  2  chairs  in  a  lighter  rose  and  2  in 
green.  I  am  planning  to  use  rose  colored, 
textured  wallpaper  and  Venetian  blinds 
with  drapes.  What  would  you  suggest  for 
draperies  as  to  color  and  material?  Wood¬ 
work  and  ceiling  are  white.  —  Mrs.  P.  S., 
Maine 

For  draperies,  you  can  use  a  lovely 
flowered  fabric  with  color  scheme  of 
rose,  green  and  gray  in  different  shades 
on  a  background  of  natural,  white,  light 
gray,  or  light  rose  (if  there  is  not  too 
much  rose ) .  White  backgrounds  are 
popular  and  produce  a  light  effect.  A 
light  gray,  natural  or  cream  textured 
plain  fabric  may  also  be  used,  or  even 
a  grayed  rose  textured  fabric  similar 
to  your  wall  color. 

A  wooden  valance  about  6”  or  8” 
deep,  in  good  proportion  to  length  of 
the  walls,  will  cover  the  curtain  rods 
and  make  the  North  window  look  -wider 
if  it  extends  about  4”  beyond  the  -win¬ 
dow.  The  two  windows  on  the  East  can 
be  covered  at  the  top  with  one  valance 
board  if  the  wall  space  between  the  two 
windows  is  not  too  wide.  These  valance 
boards  are  usually  painted  either  the 
same  as  the  woodwork  or  wall  color. 

The  length  of  the  draperies  may  be 
to  the  floor,  top  of  baseboard,  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  casing  under  the  -window 
sill.  If  the  ceiling  is  not  extremely  high, 
long  draperies  produce  an  interesting 
line  effect  in  the  room. 

Decorating  Kitchen 

My  kitchen  is  southeast  and  is  10x12, 
opening  into  the  dining  room  which  has  a 
blue  rug.  Can  I  use  blue  on  kitchen  walls, 
or  would  green  be  better?  The  woodwork 
is  natural.  WhAt  other  colors  should  I  use 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  other  parts  of 
the  room? — Mrs.  S.  H.,  New  York. 

A  grayed  blue  or  a  blue  gray  can  be 
used  on  the  kitchen  walls  with  touches 
of  red.  Carry  out  the  same  colors  on 
the  floor  that  you  use  in  the  room,  or 
you  can  use  gray  or  some  black  -with  it. 


Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid  Tomato 


HARRIS  $£CDS 

When  You  Grow  Tomatoes  .  .  . 

ISN'T  THIS  JUST  WHAT  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR? 
The  Finest  of  Quality— Large,  Attractive  Fruit 
Early  Ripening  But  A  Long  Bearing  Season- 
Firm,  Meaty  Structure  —  Brilliant  Red  Flesh 
The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  ail  is 
HARRIS'  MORETON  HYBRID 
—available  only  from  Harris  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

li  yon  grow  lor  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

25  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  vm/vmdij 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 
/^HIERICAX  AGRICUTTURIST 
when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


LADIES'  NYLONS  WHOLESALE 
BUY  IN  DOZEN  LOTS.  SAVE  50% 

Daytime  Sheers  $6.25  Dozen.  Evening  Sheers  $7.50 
Dozen.  Business  Sheers  $8.50  Dozen.  Stretch  Sheers 
$9.50  Dozen.  Seamless  Regular  $8.50  Dozen.  Seam¬ 
less  Mesh  $8.95  Dozen.  Men’s  Fancy  Stretch  Sox 
$3.75  Dozen. 

NYLONS  ARE  FI  NEST— LATEST  SHADES 
Send  Check  With  Order 

ALL  SHEER  MILLS 

21831  Cloverlawn  —  Oak  Park,  Michigan 
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Control  Reckless  Hunters 


l^RING  the  recent  hunting  sea¬ 


son,  sixteen  men  were  killed  in 


the  woods  in  New  York  state 


alone.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  awful  sorrow  in  all  of  those  fami¬ 
lies  because  of  that  needless  slaughter. 

I  have  a  friend,  an  excellent  woods¬ 
man,  who  says  that  if  he  ever  got  shot 
at  and  survived,  the  fellow  would 
never  do  it  again.  Gene  says,  “I  would 
let  out  an  awful  screech  and  fall  down. 


making  believe  that  I  was  dead.  When 


the  man  rushed  up,  I  would  get  up  and 
give  him  a  lesson  that  he  would  re¬ 
member  all  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

My  friend,  Clint,  another  skilled 
hunter,  says,  “There  is  positively  no 
excuse  for  accidents  in  the  woods. 
Some  hunters  go  through  the  woods 
with  the  safety  off,  ready  to  shoot  at 
all  times  at  any  moving  object.  I  al¬ 
ways  stand  with  my  hack  to  a  tree 
when  waiting  quietly  in  the  woods. 
When  I  hear  another  hunter  approach¬ 
ing  I  give  a  low  whistle.  There  is  no 
animal  sound  which  resembles  the  hu¬ 
man  whistle. 

“The  way  some  hunters  act  is  dis¬ 
graceful.  I  know  a  few  who  carry  pli¬ 
ers  with  them  so  that  they  can  cut 
through  a  farmer’s  fence  instead  of 
climbing  over  or  under  it.  I  often  stop 


to  wire  the  fence  back  together  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  cattle.” 


the  deer  is  a  big  enough  doe  to  shoot. 


Such  hunters  are  poor  sportsmen  in 
every  way  and  are  generally  so  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  fellow  hunters.  There¬ 
fore,  they  should  be  reported  to  the 
authorities  and  to  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  should  not  be  licensed  again 
until  they  can  prove  that  they  can 
handle  a  gun  and  observe  the  ordinary 
lays  of  safety  and  courtesy. 

If  the  authorities  and  the  good  hunt¬ 
ers  themselves  do  not  take  steps  to  con¬ 
trol  the  irresponsible  ones,  all  may 
lose  the  priyilege  of  the  farmers’ 
woods  and  fields. 


THE  MAPLE  AND  ELM 
ARE 


In  our  December  6th  New  England 
issue,  H.  V.  (Bill)  Shute  well  summed 
up  the  hunting  season  in  Vermont.  He 
wrote:  “The  total  kill  may  reach 
10,000  deer;  the  black  bear  kill  ha^ 
passed  the  274  mark  for  a  record  high; 
a  good  crop  of  wild  nuts  and  mild 
weather  which  slowed  up  hibernation 
have  resulted  in  Mr.  Bruin’s  running 
around  and  getting  himself  shot.  Two 
hunters  were  shot;  two  were  held  up 
by  deernappers;  one  failed  to  survive 
the  long  pull  of  getting  his  deer  out 
of  the  woods.  Several  cows  will  never 
go  back  into  the  barn.” 

Ever^  skilled  hunter  well  knows 
that  if*he  waits  long  enough  to  make 
sure  by  the  horns  that  the  animal  is  a 
buck,  he  can’t  possibly  make  a  mistake 
by  killing  a  human.  And  in  doe  sea¬ 
son,  the  hunter  has  to  make  sure  that 


The  Governor  told  me,  frankly,  that 
he  didn’t  think  he  could  sign  the  bill. 
I  asked  him  to  step  with  me  to  the  big 
window  in  his  office  which  overlooked 
the  park  below  the  Capitol  and  which 
contained  many  beautiful  elm  trees. 

I  said.  “Governor,  how  do  you  think 
that  park  and  all  the  rest  of  the  state 
of  New  York  would  look  if  there  were 
no  elms?” 


He  smiled  and  signed  the  bill. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
constant  fight  to  save  the  elms  which 
has  been  a  losing  one,  although  it  has 
helped  to  slow  up  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 


In  the  valley  where  I  lived  when  1 
was  a  boy,  there  was  a  beautiful  maple 
grove  on  almost  every  farm.  Now, 
there’s  not  a  one  left.  It  saddens  me 
to  think  what  our  Northeast  will  look 
like  without  our  noblest  tree,  the 


maple.  Like  the  elm,  they  are  dis^w 
{)earing  raj)idly,  more  from'  old  age 
than  from  disease. 

Oldtimers  will  rememjoer  the  chest¬ 
nut  tree  which  added  so  much  in  so 
many  different  ways  to  country  life. 
Disease  killed  every  one  of  them  off  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  remedy  of  course  for  the  loss  of 
one  of  our  most  j)recious  possessions 
is  to  plant  more  trees,  avoiding,  where 
possible,  the  ones  most  likely  to  be¬ 
come  diseased. 

Many  of  us' like  to  think  that  we  will 
leave  this  old  world  for  those  who 
will  follow  us  a  little  better  than  we 


LRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 


COME  YEARS  ago  when  Herbert  H. 
“'^Lehman  Avas  Governor  of  the  state' 
of  New  York.  I  went  to  see  him  to  ask 
him  to  sign  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  providing  a  small  appropriation 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Dutch  Elm 
Disease. 


In  other  words,  killing  of  a  human 
during  hunting  season  is  almost  always 
the  result  of  breaking  the  law. 

This  whole  business  of  hunting  and 
trespassing  needs  more  attention  by 
the  Conservation  authorities  and  good 
sportsmen  themselves.  A  gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy  or  man  who  knows 
little  about  it  and  who  is  irresponsible 
becomes  a  deadly  weapon.  Those  are 
the  men  who  break  down  the  farmers’ 
fences,  kill  or  injure  their  cattle,  and 
shoot  at  every  moving  object  in  the 
woods  without  stopping  to  make  sure 
what  they  are  shooting  at. 


sities  should  help  to  pay  the  taxes.  1 
friend  suggests  that  soft  drinks  shoul 
he  taxed.  Why  not?  Soft  drinks  at; 
not  really  necessary  like  some  thitif 
that  are  taxed  such  as  gasoline.  Ant 
there  are' other  items  in  this  class  ol  ’ 
luxuries  that  might  well  help  carni  t 
the  tax  burden. 

My  own  observation  is  that  schoo|||; 
tax  money  is  for  the  most  part  well^ 
and  economically  spent,  hut  there  is;  ’J, 
dee{)er  responsibility  than  ever  o'h 
school  authorities  to  make  every  ceiii 
count.  I  w 

In  a  conference  recently,  a  speakei^ 
was  pointing  out  the  increase  in  school 
expenses  sure  to  follow  the  rapidlf 
increasing  school  population.  Anothcj 
s])eaker  asked: 


‘Are  our  children  an  asset  or  a 


re 


found  it.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  plant  trees  which  will  add 
utility,  grace,  and  beauty  foj  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 


sponsihility  ?”  g 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  tha 
question.  We  should  thank  God  for  ,t 
the  children  and  upon  us  rests  the  dee|)|  f 
responsibility  to  provide  them  ah  edu  r 
cation  that  will  help  them  play  their|  t 
part  in  the  future  of  this  republic. 


I^EVER  IN  American  history  have 
^  the  number  of  children  increased 
so  rapidly  as  they  have  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Moreover,  there’s  no  indication 
that  this  increase  is  going  to  slow  up. 
One  result  is  the  real  crisis  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education. 


BEWARE  OF  C^UACK 
REMEDIES 


M 


Y  FRIEND,  Dr.  E.  R.  Eaton  r 
New  York  city,  sent  me  a  copy  f 


In  New  York  state  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  from  2.6  million 
to  3.4  million,  an  increase  of  800.000 
pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
doubled  every  ten  years  for  the  last 
five  decades  except  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  the  1930’s.  Without 
doubt,  it  will  at  least  double  again  in 
the  ten  years  ahead.  That  means  a  con¬ 
tinuing  shortage  of  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  teachers.  A  district  no  soon¬ 
er  gets  one  building  completed  than 
it  has  to  begin  to  make  plans  and  to 
raise  the  money  for  another  one. 

Now  the  big  question  is — where  Avill 
the  money  come  from  to  take  carq  of 
the  educational  needs  of  these  chil¬ 
dren?  One  thing  is  very  clear.  Real  es¬ 
tate,  especially  farms,  can’t  continue  to 
take  more  of  this  tax  burden.  Some  wav 
or  ways  must  be  found  to  widen  the 
tax  base;  whether  it  will  he  by  sales 
tax,  more  income  taxes,  or*  something 
else  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


an  article  he  had  written  for  a  healt 
magazine  entitled,  “Medical  Fakes  anl 
Fakers.”  He  pointed  out  that  there  Aval 
an  advertisement  of  a  single  patenl) 
medicine  Avhich  claimed  to  cure 
diseases. 


No  thinking  person  can  Avatch  tele 
vision  or  listen  to  the  radio  Avithou 
being  amazed  and  disgusted  with  th 
claims  that  are  made  for  cure-alls  am 
patent  medicines.  Not  only  do  the: 
drugs  cost  American  ])eople  million; 
of  dollars  annually,  hut  they  are  oftei 
dangerous  and  do  untold  harm.  Ilov 
cruel  it  is  to  raise  a  sick  person’! 
hopes  Avith  ])romises  of  cures  that  ha\ 
no  basis  in  fact. 


When  1  was  young,  magazines  am 
neAvspapers  Avere  loaded  with  advet 
tisements  of  cure-alls.  There  is  sti! 
some  of  this  kind  of  adAertising  left 
but  most  rejAutable  publications  no« 
refuse  such  adA^ertising.  It  is  still  pre¬ 
valent  on  television  and  radio. 


The  sales  tax  might  be  the  answer 


if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  tax  Avould 
be  used  for  the  schools  alone.  As  near¬ 
ly  as  possible,  luxuries  and  not  neces¬ 


There  are,  of  course,  some  good  pat¬ 
ent  medicines,  hut  before  Avasting  mon¬ 
ey  and  maybe  injuring  yourself,  Avh' 
not  ask  your  doctor  whether  or  not  th( 
so-called  medicine  Avill  do  you  an) 


good? 


EASTMAN’S  LHESTNUT 


M 


Y  FRIEND,  Charles  J.  Spiker  of 
Rranchport,  NeAv  A^ork,  says  that 
my  recent  Scottish  story  in  America 


Agricui.turist  brings  one  to  min 


For  many  years  this  was  our  farm  home.  Now  it  is  owned  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Kahn  and  their  six  lovely  little  daughters. 

The  grand  old  maples  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Some  arc  already 
gone. 

Can  you  imagine  our  Northeast  without  the  maple  or  the  elm? 


that  he  used  to  hear  when  he  was 
boy. 

“My  parents,”  Avrote  Charlie,  “lived 
near  Rochester.  Minnesota  near  thf 
famous  Mayo  Medical  (ffinic.  It  seems 
that  a  Scotsman  had  gone  to  Rochester 
to  go  through  the  Mayo  Clinic.  After 
he  had  hoarded  a  train  on  his  journey 
home,  his  felloAv  passengers  begqn 
notice  that  at  every  station  stop,  the 
Scot  would  get  off  the  train.  Then  he 
Avould  climb  back  on,  puffing  and  all 
out  of  breath.  After  he  did  this  sev¬ 
eral  times,  a  fellow  passenger  whose 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  him,  asked- 
‘Why  do  you  keep  getting  off  the  tram 
at  every  stop?  Do  you  run  a  race.with 
yourself?’ 

“‘No,  but  I  have  just  been  throu^lr 
the  clinic  in  Rochester  and  was  told 
that  1  have  a  serious  heart  condition^ 
and  that  I  may  not  live  to,  get  home' 
so  at  every  stop,  I  hurry  off  and  buy 
a  ticket  to  the  next  station !  ’  ” 
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SERVICE 


JEtAY  COSTS  MOXEY 

i  "I  rented  my  house  a  year  ago  through 
0  real  estate  agent  in  our  town  and  the 
Ifgent  gave  me  a  character  reference  on 
the  people.  In  December  I  had  a  letter 
f^om  the  tenants,  saying  the  husband  was 
‘  ut  of  work  and  they  would  pay  later  in 
e  month.  When  we  did  not  receive  the 
nt  we  wrote  them  several  letters,  as 
well  as  writing  the  real  estate  agency, 
but  had  no  answer. 

J  "By  the  first  of  May  the  people  moved 
'^ut,  after  almost  ruining  the  house,  and 
Jtill  owing  us  rent.  My  lawyer  says  to  sue 
Tfhem  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth. 

!  j^pparently  the  man  goes  from  job  to  job 
bnd  house  to  house.  How  do  some  people 
*  get  away  with  such  things?" 

This  is  one  of  those  bad  situations 
which  there  is  no  good  answer.  If 
'pBhe  person  hasn’t  anything  and  has  no 
;  Vesire  to  pay,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
ii*try  to  collect. 

'  Our  suggestion  to  anyone  who  rents  a 
1  house  is  that  he  not  let  it  drift  when 
|§ent  is  due.  If  a  tenant  cannot  or  does 
ot  pay,  check  very,  carefully  and,  if 
hey  are  the  kind  of  people  this  letter 
indicates,  the  sooner  they  move  the 
etter. 


H>On  LOCKED  TOO  LATE 

My  husband  and  I  put  $500  down  pay- 
ent  on  a  home  and  signed  a  contract 
Itating  monthly  payments  would  be  $65. 
he  agent  talked  constantly  while  we 
'^ere  supposed  to  read  the  contract. 

I  "There  were  Some  things  in  the  contract 
Bvhich  we  do  not  like  but  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  too  late.  We  didn't  have  a  lawyer 
t^Aefore  signing,  but  we  decided  to  get 
now." 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  is  taking  a 
jreat  risk  either  to  buy  or  sell  real  es- 
;ate  without  a  lawyer  to  represent  him. 
liring  one  after  signing  the  contract  is 
like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen. 


PIIG  PROMISES 

A  Consent  Order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
jj.  J.  Pinkus,  Practical  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  requiring  that  he  stop  making 
claims  about  ‘‘K-12’’  as  a  weight- 
[reducer. 

He  claims  this  to  be  a  wonder  drug, 
requiring  no  dieting,  .that  it  is  safe  for 
anyone,  and  that  a  person  can  lose  16 
lbs.  in  19  days.  Of  course,  none  of  these 
claims  can  be  made  truthfully. 

WHY  ”PAY  IX 
ADVANCE?” 

"My  husband  wanted  some  blacktop 
done  in  his  barnyard  and  he  answered 
an  ad  in  our  local  paper.  A  man  called 
the  next  day  and  said  he  was  working 
for  a  big  company. 

"My  husband  signed  a  contract  but 
when  he  came  in  to  the  house  and  I 
looked  it  over  I  saw  there  was  no  com¬ 
pany's  name  on  it— only  the  agent's.  I 
thought  then  we  probably  were  in 
trouble.  He  wrote  a  5-year  guarantee  for 
oil  material  and  labor. 

"He  brought  his  crew  here  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  he  went  away  for  the  week-end. 
When  they  finished  the  foreman  said,  'The 
job  is  cracking  up  now.  It  won't  hold  up. 
We  will  be  back  Monday  to  do  It  over.' 
He  asked  for  a  check  for  $200.00  to  pay 
the  help,  which  we  gave  him. 

"Monday  the  agent  came  to  look  it 
over  and  asked  for  the  balance  of  his 
•Money,  which  was  $300.00.  He  said  they 
would  be  up  Saturday  to  do  the  job  over, 
but  he  needed  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
•Material.  Well,  we  paid  him  in  full  and  to 
this  day  he  hasn't  been  back!* 

"We  call  him  and  he  makes  pron|ises 
but  breaks  them.  We  have  given  the  case 
to  a  lawyer  and  will  have  to  sue  him." 

These  fellows  are  always  in  a  rush 
for  their  money,  but  there  is  no  reason 
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why  you  should  be  in  a  rush  to  pay 
them.  As  soon  as  they  have  their 
money,  they  too  often  lose  interest.  It’s 
soon  enough  to  make  full  payment 
when  the  job  is  finished  to  your  sat¬ 
isfaction! 

GIVE  ALL  FACTS! 

"Our  insurance  company  has  refused  a 
claim  on  my  wife's  hospitalization  on  the 
ba  SIS  that  she  did  not  tell  the  truth  on  her 
application  ..." 

The  information  which  she  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  note  on  her  application  for 
insurance  had  to  do  with  minor  surgery 
some  time  in  the  past,  and  unconnected 
with  the  present  illness.  However,  it  is 
very  important  to  give  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  your  application,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  you  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant.  Otherwise,  you  may  think  you 
are  protected  and  find  you  are  not. 

OTHERS  "TAKEN  IN” 

"Last  spring  I  answered  an  ad  from  our 
local  paper  for  needle  work  to  do  at 
home.  An  agent  of  the  company  called  on 
me  and  told  us  a  big  story  about  how  we 
could  make  money  with  their  weaver. 


They  would  de’iver  all  work  and  pick  it 
up  when  it  was  finished  and  we  could 
earn  up  to  $50.00  a  week.  The  cost  was 
$39.50  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  give 
him  $10  down  and  it  came  C.O.D. 

It  wasn't  worth  more  than  $1  and  all 
the  work  you  get  is  from  local  dry  clean¬ 
ers  and  we  only  have  one  in  25  miles, 
so  that  would  be  impossible.  There  are 
others  right  around  here  too  that  were 
taken  in  the  same  as  I  was. 

"It  was  surely  misrepresented  to  me 
and  I  returned  it  C.O.D.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  us  get  our  money  back?" 

In  the  past  this  company  has  told  us 
that  any  promises  as  to  earnings  which 
are  made  by  the  salesmen  are  nullified 
by  a  statement  in  the  contract  which 
says  that  the  company  is  not  bound  by 
any  statements  made  by  anyone,  except 
what  is  printed  in  the  contract.  We 
have  also  been  told  flatly  by  the  com¬ 
pany  that  they  do  not  make  any  re¬ 
funds  of  any  kind  and  that  their  con¬ 
tract  is  not  subject  to  cancellation. 

NURSES’  SCHOOL 

"Is  this  correspondence  course  good  for 
a  practical  nursing  course?" 

New  York  State  does  not  i-ecognize 
correspondence  schools  for  nursing.  In 
order  to  be  licensed  as  a  practical 
nurse,  you  have  to  pass  the  State  Board 


examination  and  you  have  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  ah  approved  school  of  prac¬ 
tical  nursing. 

The  State  Department  of  Nurse  Ex¬ 
aminers,  23  South  Pearl  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  can  furnish  you  with  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  approved  schools.  If  you 
live  outside  of  New  York  State  you  can 
write  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  at 
your  state  capital. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

William  Gilbert  Benson,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Franklin  Benson  and  Grace 
Chandler  Benson.  Last  known  residence 
Chester,  Vermont,  leaving  there  on 
May  8,  1934  with  his  mother.  The  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  his  father’s  estate 
would  like  to  locate  him  to  settle  the 
estate. 

:ii  * 

Mrs.  Frances  DeNeef  Moffit,  who 
was  at  Lacy  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
when  last  heard  about  five  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  Mary  Brown, 
who  lived  in  Traverse  City,  Michigan 
about  1873  and  her  sister,  Louisa 
Brown,  who  lived  in  Elgin,  Illinois 
about  the  same  time.  They  were  born 
in  Watertown,  New  York,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Julius  Way. 


Mr.  Marvin  Schloss,  35-year-old  farmer 
of  Cannonsville,  N.  Y.,  was  returning  to  his 
farm  with  a  load  of  tires  and  lime.  It  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Schloss  glanced  to  one  side 
to  observe  a  sawmill  operation.  At  the  same 
moment  he  did  not  realize  his  station  wagon 
veered  to  the  edge  of  the  highway.  Sudden¬ 


ly,  with  a  violent  crash,  the  station  wagon 
hit  a  large  tree  which  stands  but  a  foot  from 
the  pavement.  The  lime  and  tires  shifted 
forward  upon  the  impact,  jamming  Mr. 
Schloss  into  the  steering  wheel.  A  punctured 
lung  and  crushed  chest  caused  Mr. 
Schloss’s  death. 


In  the  time  of  need  agent  F.  H.  Davis  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  was 
able  to  take  a  check  for  $3,750.00  to  Mrs.  Schloss.  Her  hus¬ 
band  carried  several  North  American  policies  which  were 
always  renewed  promptly.  These  benefits  were  paid  from 


his  policies; 

Loss  of  life  benefits  .  $3,000.00 

Added  benefits  for 

renewing  policies .  750.00 

Total  $3,750.00 


Many  folks  now  carry  several  North  American  policies 
ivhich  provi«le  them  w’th  broad  protection  to  meet  today’s 
high  costs  of  an  accident. 

Qux  "PoUcie^^ 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  CHICAGO 


SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  TIME  TO  TALK  ABOUT  SPRING 


In  midwinter  a  farmer  does  a  lot  more  than  talk 
about  spring.  He  works  on  a  specific  step-by-step 
schedule  in  preparation  for  it. 

What  about  ordering  his  seed  and  fertilizer? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  some  early  pasture? 
There  are  scores  of  questions  which,  if  answered 
in  advance,  can  help  pave  the  way  to  a  successful 
new  growing  season. 

In  a  farmer’s  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  his 
everyday  operation,  petroleum  products  play  an 
important  role.  That’s  why  Atlantic  is  such  a 
familiar  and  welcome  name  on  the  farm. 

You  can  look  to  Atlantic  for  quality  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  a  full  line  of  products — gasoline,  heating 


oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  the  lubricants  that 
help  maintain  farm  equipment  at  peak  efficiency. 

Matching  Atlantic’s  quality  products  is 
Atlantic’s  topnotch  service.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  farmers  can  depend  on  their  local 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “Service 
Station  on  Wheels.”  In  all  rural  sections,  of  course, 
Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  help  keep  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  careyof  your 
petroleum  needs  this  winter,  next  spring  and  all 
year  round. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 
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Barrett  Welch  and  George  Barkewitz  of  West  Edmes- 
ton,  N.  Y.  George  started  farming  on  his  own  four 
years  ago  when  he  bought  a  farm  and  a  dairy.  He 
has  culled  out  most  of  his  herd  and  has  only  six  of 
the  original  cows  left.  The  others,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  he  raised,  were  purchased  from  Barrett 
Welch  (at  right). 

George  expresses  entire  satisfaction  with  his  deal¬ 
ings,  and  says  it  is  the  only  way  he  could  have  got¬ 
ten  started  in  dairy  farming  for  himself. 

t 

2.  Check  the  reputation  of  the  man  from  whom 
you  buy  the  cattle  in  all  possible  ways. 

One  excellent  way  is  to  talk  with  dairymen 
who  have  had  dealings  with  him.  If  you  can 
find  a  man  who  has  been  a  repeat  customer 
and  who  is  satisfied,  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  get  equally  good  treatment. 

Another  check  is  with  the  dealer’s  bank,  but 
this  isn’t\^too  helpful.  Generally  speaking, 
when  a  man  maintains  a  satisfactory  balance 
and  doesn’t  give  checks  with  no  money  in  the 
bank  to  cover  them,  the  bank  likes  to  give 
him  a  pretty  good  recommendation. 

i?.  See  the  cows  and  pick  them  out  yourself. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  have  bought  from  a 
cattle  dealer  over  a  period  of  years  you  may 
have  established  a  relationship  so  that  you 
can  call  him  on  the  phone  and  tell  him  how 
many  cattle  you  want  and  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  brings  you.  But  first  the  dealer  need^ 
to  know  the  kind  of  cattle  you  want  to  buy. 
Here,  for  example,  is  what  Barrett  Welch 
told  me: 

“I’m  more  likely  to  get  complaints  when  I 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


D 


N  RECENT  MONTHS,  I  have  heard  several  bitter 
complaints  by  dairymen  against  cattle  dealers  from 
whom  they  had  bought  cows. 

For.  example,  I  was  told  that  one  dealer  looks  ahead 
and  plans  to  play  along  with  the  dairyman  until  he 
gets  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  then  to  sell  him  out  at  a  comfort¬ 
able  profit. 

Then  there  are  the  charges  that  a  dealer  guaranteed  a  cow 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  milk,  and  that  another  guaranteed 
an  animal  to  freshen  by  a  certain  date,  but  that  they  refused 
to  make  good  when  the  cows  failed  to  be  as  guaranteed. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  complaint  concerns  the  practice, 
intentional  or  not,  of  keeping  a  dairyman  perpetually  in  debt. 

“When  I  want  to  turn  a  cow  off  and  get  a  better  one,”  said 
one  dairyman,  “I  must  get  the  dealer’s  O.K.  because  the  cows 
aren’t  fully  paid  for.  The  dealer  then  offers  to  take  the  old 
cow  off  my  hands,  and  because  he  is  my 
source  of  supply  of  cows  as  well  as  a  source 
of  credit,  I  can’t  complain  too  vigorously 
when  he  allows  me  a  price  for  the  cow  that 
I  feel  is  too  low.  Actually  the  dealer  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  profit  when  I  discard  a  cow  as  well 
as  when  he  sells  her  to  me.  It  would  help  my 
balance  sheet  if  I  could  sell  her  myself  for  the 
best  price  I  could  get  and  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  cattle  dealer  to  apply  on  my 
account.” 


These  are  serious  complaints,  and  as  is  our 
usual  custom,  I  decided  to  get  the  other  side 
of  the  stor/.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  New 
York  State  Cattle  Dealers’  Association,  Inc. 
was  organized,  and  in  the  bylaws,  under  “Ob¬ 
jects”,  is  this  statement: 

“To  cooperate  for  the  improvement  of  all  con- 
flitions  relative  to  such  activities  (selling  cattle) 
and  to  correct  abuses  relative  thereto.” 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  for  me  to 
seek  out  Barrett  Welch  of  West  Edmeston,  a 
cattle  dealer  who  is  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  discuss  with  him  the  entire  field 
of  dealer-dairymen  problems. 

But  before  I  tell  you  some  of  the  things  he 
said,  let  me  say  that  I  have  concluded  that: 

Most  cattle  dealers  are  trying  to  conduct 
an  honest  business  and  are  observing  good 
ethics. 

The  cattle  dealer  is  performing  a  useful 
service  and  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit..  He  pro¬ 
vides  a  source  of  dairy  cows  when  they  are 
needed,  he  transports  them  to  the  dairyman’s 


farm,  and  he  is  often  a  source  of  much  needed 
credit. 

'  These  conclusions  in  no  way  excuse  sharp 
practices  on  the  part  of  any  dealer.  That  such 
practices  exist  and  are  admitted  is  indicated 
by  the  phrase  in  the  bylaws  of  the  New  York 
State  Cattle  Dealers’  Association  which  I 
have  already  quoted. 

As  a  result  of  an  extended  conversation,  we 
(Barrett  Welch  and  I)  reached  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  several  precautions  you  should  take 
when  you  buy  dairy  cows. 

1.  Before  you  ask  a  cattle  dealer  to  set  you  up 
in  business  with  a  herd  of  cattle  on  credit,  check 
your  plans  with  someone  who  knows  farming 
from  the  ground  up. 

It  seems  tragic  when  a  man  starts  out  with 
high  hopes  but  with  such  a  high  debt  or  with 
other  circumstances  that  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  stay  in  black  ink.  Your 
county  agricultural  agent  will  be  glad  to  talk 
over  your  plans  with  you,  or  you  can  go  to 
the  Farm  Management  Department  at  your 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  talk  things 
over  with  someone  there.  • 

When  a  man  feels  that  he  must  buy  a  herd 
on  credit  and  the  only  credit  he  can  get  is 
from  a  cattle  dealer,  he  may  encourage  sharp 
practices.  He  doesn’t  mean  to,  of  course,  but 
if  a  cattle  dealer  with  an  excellent  reputation 
turns  him  down  because  he  sees  only  failure 
ahead,  the  dairyman  is  tempted  to  hunt  until 
he  finds  a  man  who  will  sell  him  the  herd, 
possibly  a  man  whose  business  ethics  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  So — 


CATTLE 

DEALER 

Saint  or  Sinner  ? 


The  Nomad — J^-door  6-passenger- 
one  of  five  new  Chevy  wagons! 


THAT  LEADS  YOUR 


LIFE-’B9  CHEVROLET! 


THE  CAR 
KIND  OF 


Chevy’s  new  Slimline  design  is  right  in  step  with  your 
desire  for  style  that  reflects  function  as  well  as  good 
form.  You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  more  stunning  assortment  of 
wagons.  Yet  every  one  of  them  is  so  beautifully  practical ! 
They  offer  more  comfort,  more  economy  —  more  of 
everything  you  want  in  a  car. 


Just  look  at  the  practical  way  the  ’59  Chevy 
meets  the  needs  of  today’s  on-the-go  family. 
Its  famous  Body  by  Fisher  is  roomier,  with 
vast  new  areas  of  visibility.  The  ride  is 
smoother,  handling  is  easier.  Chevy’s  new 
finish  keeps  its  shine  for  as  long  as  three  years 
without  waxing^There’s  a  peppery  new  6  that 
gets  up  to  10%  more  miles  per  gallon— plus 


vim-packed  V8’s.  And  look  at  the  beautiful 
variety  of  versatile  Chevrolet  station  wagons 
for  ’59.  All  five — 2-  or  4-door,  6-  or  9-pas¬ 
senger  models — offer  the  last  word  in  station 
wagon  practicality.  Handy  around  the  home¬ 
stead.  Great  for  trips.  Take  the  whole  family 
along  to  look  ’em  over!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan.  , 


The  Brookwood — 2-door  6-passenger.  Also  a  J^-door  Brookwood. 


What  America  wants, 
America  gets  in  a  Chevy! 


1 

I 

« 


] 


The  Parkwood — i-door  6-passenger. 


The  Kingswood — It-door  9-passenger  with  new  rear-facing  third  seat. 
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\EMBER  HAROLD  CRAIG? 


He’s  Sticking 
l^ith  Farming 


Harold  Craig 

acres  of  it,  with  70  head  of  stock,  42 
of  |them  milking.'  What’s  more,  Harold 
d(^s  a  good  share  of  the  work  himself. 

flis  father,  Arch,  is  Road  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  his  brother.  Arch,  Jr.,  runs 
a  poultry  farm  at  East  Hebron.  The 
twp  brothers  work  back  and  forth  to 
aojne  extent,  and  the  only  other  help  is 
a  1 15-year-old  schoolboy,  who  works 
after  school,  on  weekends,  and  during 
8u|nmer  vacations. 

^ut  what  interested  me  most  were 
Harold’s  comments  on  the  farm  situa¬ 
tion.  One  of  his  precepts  is  to  get  work 
done  on  time.  He  feels  that  it  not  only 
helps  yields  to  get  the  crops  in  on  time, 
but  that  it  is  easier  to  do  the  work. 

*T  use  quite  a  lot  of  fertilizer,” 
Harold  commented.  “I  put  66  bags  of 
ammonium  nitrate  on  the  meadows  and 
a  lot  of  12-12-12  on  the  pastures.  As  a 

★  ★★★★  ★★★★ 

Many  people  who  boast  about  their 
oJ)en  minds  should  have  them  closed 
for  repairs. 


D\ST  summer  when  business 
took  me  to  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  I  grasped  the  opportunity 
to  stop  in  and  have  a  visit  with 
Harold  Craig,  who  did  such  a  swell  job 
ofipublic  relations  for  farmers  while  he 
|(vas  competing  on  the  “Twenty-One” 
Show. 

probably  because  sometime  during 
the  program  Harold’s  farm  was  re- 
feired  to  as  a  hill  farm,  I  was  sur- 
'  prised  to  see  the  size  of  his  operation. 
The  land  is  hilly,  but  there  are  400 

T- 


result,  I’m  going  to  have  to  clip  some 
of  them.  Often  there  isn’t  enough 
gipwth  to  harvest — but  they  certainly 
heed  clipping. 

“We  produce  a  lot  of  our  own  meat,” 
be^  continued.  “We  breed  our  heifers  to 
Jersey  or  Angus  bulls,  and  fatten  the 
calves  to  put  in  the  freezer. 

“I  raise  a  lot  of  feed,  too.  We  grew 
20  acres  of  oats  and  I  used  13  tons 
of  fertilizer  on  the  corn  and  oats,  and 
last  fall  I  spread  60  tons  of  lime.  About 
bflf  of  the  grain  the  cows  get  is  home 
grown,  the  other  half  purchased.” 

^ome  alterations  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  barn  and  in  the  house.  A 
gutter  cleaner  has  been  installed,  and  a 
silo  that  the  wind  blew  down  last  year 
repaii’ed.'  The  chief  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  last  spring  was  a 
h^  crimper. 

•Jf  any  of  you  are  wondering  what 
effect  competing  on  “Twenty-One”  had 
on  Harold  Craig,  you  can  take  my  word 
_or  it  that  it  didn’t  go  to  his  head.  He 
'S  ja  farmer  at  heart,  intends  to  stay 
'tjfarming,  and,  judging  from  my  short 
Visit  with  him,  he  is  doing  an  excellent 
lob  of  it. — H.L.C. 
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"Soil  around  Caribou  is  rough  and  rocky . . . 


Ken  Irving  (on  tractor''  checks  the  long-wearing  traction  bars  on  his  Firestones  with  Caribou  Firestone  Dealer,  Anthony  Swiek. 


says  Kenneth  Irving,  Caribou,  Maine.  '‘Soil  around  Caribou  is  rocky  and  hard  on  tiros.  Firestones  outwear 
any  others  I’ve  tried.  They  don't  scuff  out  with  all  the  road  wear  we  have  to  give  them,  either.  We’ve 
got  Firestones  on  all  our  equipment-tractors,  trucks  and  cars.  Wouldn’t  use  anything  else,  now.” 

The  tough  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  body 
gives  you  greater  resistance  to  impact  breaks 
and  longer  body  life., 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find 
out  how  Firestone  tractor  tires  give  you  extra 
service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  the  great  new 
All  Traction  Champion*,  as  well  as  Fire¬ 
stone’s  complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  ask 
about  Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner 
Service  that  keeps  equipment  rolling  while 
yOur  old  tires  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 

ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  .\BC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Like  farmers  all  over  the  country,  you’ll  find 
that  Firestone  tractor  tires  are  built  to  give 
longer  service  in‘  the  field  or  on  the  road. 
The  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars  are 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest 
wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires. 
Flared  tread  openings  insure  positive  cleaning 
and  sure-footed  pull-power  in  even  the  worst 
soil  conditions.  A  special  Firestone  Rubber-X 
compound  is  also  used  in  the  sidewalls  to 
resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

....  . 

CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP*) 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  •  longer  wear 

♦FIRESTONE  T.M. 
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BELTS  THAT  >EED  TfCHITEAlXti 

^  MALL  BUSINESS  men — and  that  certainly 
includes  all  farmers  —  have  had  to  tighten 
their  belts  to  meet  increasing  costs,  without  any 
assurance  that  gross  income  cai.  be  increased. 

Taxes  are  an  expense  item  that  increases  along 
with  everything  else,  but  there  is  every  reason 
for  taxpayers  to  expect  that  legislators,  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Albany  and  other  state  capitals,  also  do 
a  little  belt-tightening. 

The  word  “temporary”  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  joke  so  far  as  government  activities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Once  something  gets  authorized  by  law, 
it  stays  long  after  the  need  has  disappeared. 

At  the  present  time,  some  light  is  being  fo¬ 
cused  on  political  patronage  payrolls  in  legisla¬ 
tive  commissions  in  New  York  State.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Luther  Bliven,  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Syracuse  “Post-Standard,”  charges  that 
there  are :  / 

(1)  At  least  12  state  departments,  aj>:eneies  and 
committees  involved  in  migrant  labor  studies 
and  programs. 

(2)  A  minimum  of  16  state  or  legislative  bodies 
pondering  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

(3)  At  least  3  governmental  and  legislative 
groups  striving  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraud. 

(4)  Four  or  more  state  and  legislative  agencies 
and  committees  warring  on  discrimination. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  has  been  made  by  a  six- 
member  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Prac¬ 
tices  and  Procedures,  headed  by  Assemblyman 
Paul  Talbot  of  Otsego  County,  recommending 
reforms  which,  if  adopted,  would: 

(1)  Make  it  easier  for  reporters  to  find  and  iden¬ 
tify  persons  employed  by  the  Legislature  and 
its  committees,  and  ascertain  how  much  they 
are  paid. 

(2)  Pin  down  responsibility  for  hiring  and  paying 
legislative  employees. 

(3)  Eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  hidden  sources  of 
legislative  income. 

(4)  Provide  for  an  annual  inventory  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  accomplishments,  expenditures  and 
payroll  load  of  joint  legislative  committees 
and  state  commissions. 
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Critics  have  pointed  out  some  reforms  that 
the  recommendations  will  not  bring  about.  For 
example:  (1)  It  will  not  prevent  hiring  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  by  lawmakers.  (2)  It  will  not 
put  any  ceiling  on  the  pay  of  people  hired  by 
the  Legislature  or  committees.  (3)  It  will  not 
provide  an  easily  accessible  record  giving  the 
names  and  salaries  of  all  legislative  employees. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  efficiency  in 
farming  and  efficiency  in  all  sorts  of  business. 
Certainly  taxpayers  are  justified  in  demanding 
efficiency  in  govei'nment  at  all  levels. 

PAYIATi  EOB  PBO^HITKLA 

“All  benefit,  so  all  should  pay!” 

T  FIRST  glance  the  quotation  above  sounds 
a  bit  like  a  labor  union  leader  arguing  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  union  shop.  Actually,  it  is  a  comment 
that  I  am  hearing  more  frequently  from  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  milk,  the  dairyman  who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  milk  promotion  feels  that 
every  dairyman  should  help  pay  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
However,  the  present  program  under  consider¬ 
ation  for  dairymen  marketing  milk  under  Order 
27  does  give  the  opportunity  for  a  producer  to 
decline  to  give  financial  support  to  it,  although, 
I  am  sure  fhat  very  few  dairymen  will  refuse  to 
participate.  Y 

In  the  case  of  cherries,  the  claim  that  “all 
should  pay”  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  New 
York  State  Marketing' Order  under  which  pro¬ 
ducers,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  required  all  grow¬ 
ers  to  help  pay  for  promotion. 

Personally,  I  find  it  a  bit  difficult  to  argue 
stoutly  against  the  union  shop  and  for  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  all  men  should  have  the  choice  of 
joining  or  not  joining  a  labor  union,  while  at  the 
same  time  arguing  in  favor  of  required  contribu¬ 
tions  to  promotion  programs.  But  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  difference.  Farmers  can  vote  out  the 
program.  Unless  two-thirds  of  the  producers  af¬ 
fected  favor  it,  out  of  the  window  it  goes!  At 
present,  the  labor  union  member  ,has  no  such 
choice. 

Whether  or  not  this  difference  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  viewpoint  of  many  farmers  on  paying 
promotion  costs  is  an  important  question.  What 
is  your  opinion? 

3ILSTEE  OB  POWEB? 

HEN  I  WAS  a  student  at  Cornell  many 
years  ago,  I  was  taught  that  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  were  those  who  had  at  least  three 
important  sources  of  income.  At  that  time,  this 
was  good  teaching,  based  on  actual  figures  from 
farm  records — the  kind  of  teaching  George  War¬ 
ren  did. 

I 

But  times  have  changed  and,  more  and  more, 
farmers  are  specializing  in  one  product.  They 
are  even  specializing  within  an  enterprise,  as 
poultrymen  for  example,  growing  pullets,  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs,  or  growing  broilers. 

One  reason  for  this  specialization  is  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  equipment  to  cut  down  labor.  It 
just  isn’t  good  sense,  for  example,  for  one  man 
to  own  all  the  latest  equipment  for  keeping  a 
farm  flock  of  hens,  milking  20  to  30  cows,  and 
raising  a  few  acres  of  apples  on  the  same  farm. 
It  IS  profitable  to  own  the  latest  equipment  for 
one  enterprise  of  sufficient  size  to  keep  the  ma  ■ 
chinery  busy  a  good  percentage  of  the  time. 


—  American  AgriciilLurist,  February  7,  19| 

’!You  can’t  make  a  satisfactory  income  the 
days  by  doing  any  job  by  “main  strength  ai 
awkwardness”,  if  there  is  a  way  to  do  it  wi 
power-driven  equipment. 

BIEABV  TH  WALK? 

yHE  ADMINISTRATION  in  Washing^ 
feels  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Admini 
tration  has  reached  the  point  where  it  should 
least  pay  interest  rates  to  meet  governmeni 
cost  on  money  borrowed. 

In  the  past  25  years  nearly  $4  billion  has  be 
loaned  to  REA  co-ops  to  build  facilities.  Th 
are  paying  the  money  back  on  schedule,  son 
times  ahead  of  schedule.  But,  in  spite  of  voc 
erous  denials,  it  is  generally  understood  that  t 
REA  co-ops  are  subsidized  through  borrow! 
at  less  interest  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  open  market,  as  independent  power  coi 
panies  must  do. 

Undoubtedly  an  attempt  will  be  made 
Congress  to  up  the  rate  to  2%,  which  wou 
cover  the  government’s  borrowing  costs.  T1 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  common  sen 
particularly  in  a  time  when  every  effort  shou 
be  made  to  balance  the  budget. 

BETTEB  LIVIAT;  EOB  OTHERS 

FRIEND  with  whom  I  was  discussing  fo 
eign  trade  expressed  his  views  something  lil 
this :  ' 

“I  can  understand  that  the  low  wages  to  lah 
in  undeveloped  countries  have  been  due  to  lo 
production  per  man.  But  when  you  give  thi 
man  a  machine  that  requires  only  one  simp 
operation  which  he  does  over  and  over,  I  dop 
see  how  we  can  import  products  of  that  lab 
without  ruining  our  own  standard  of  living.” 

On  the  long-time  basis,  the  answer  to  n 
friend’s  question  is,  that  with  increased  produ 
tion  per  man  due  to  mechanization  in  unde 
developed  countries,  the  worker  will  not  be  sa 
isfied  with  starvation  wages.  Gradually  his  pi 
will  increase,  ■  and  also  his  standard  of  livin 
which  again  in  the  long  run  will  benefit  i 
countries  and  all  people. 

I  start  with  the  belief  that  increased  woi 
trade  is  good  for  everyone.  I  temper  this  wi 
the  belief  that  changes  are  inevitable,  but  th 
invariably  they  benefit  some  and  hurt  othe 
Therefore,  I  favor  slow  changes  insofar  as  chan 
es  are  influenced  by  government  action. 

"TRIM”  WHILE  YOLAG 

'P'HE  OTHER  DAY  I  drove  past  an  old  api 

orchard  which  obviously  had  "been  neglect 
in  its  younger  years.  Lack  of,  training  in  t 
formative  period  of  the  young  trees  had  result 
in  some  exceedingly  undesirable  specimens. 

It  started  me  thinking  of  comparisons  wi 
adults  who  are  not  properly  “trimmed”  in  th 
formative  years.  They  tend  to  lack  responsib 
ity.  They  are  as  unattractive  as  neglected  api 
trees  I 

The  theory  that  the  proper  way  to  raise 
child  was  to  permit  him  to  develop  his  “perso 
ality”  without  parental  interference  is  at  lei 
partially  responsible  for  some  of  the  tragic  i 
crease  in  crime  by  young  people. 


They  Say 


What  we  need  is  a  do-it-yourself  kit  on  ho 
to  get  along  with  your  neighbor  (or  how  to  1' 
your  neighbor  get  along  with  you)  in  six  eai 
lessons.  After  saturating  the  market  here' 
home  maybe  we  could  do  a  big  export  busing 
with  such  a  product. — Editor's  Corner,  Cro\ 
tfL'  Soils 
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fILK  PRICKS;  Uniform  milk  price  to  farmers  in  the  New  York-New 

Jci’sey  milk  shed  for  December  is  $4.84.  A  year  ago  the 
ecember  price  was  $4.93,  and  in  November  this  year  was  $4.99. 

Production  for  the  month  m  the  milk  shed  was  down  3.16%  below  December 
’1)7.  Consumption  was  up  0.52%.  Fluid  sales  used  up  62.77%  of  total  production 
ompared  to  60.46%  a  year  earlier. 


lAIRY  OUTLOOK:  It  is  expected  that  the  balance  between  U.  S. 

milk  productlon  and  supply  in  ’59  will  be  better 
han  it  was  in  ’58.  Reasons  include  a  drop  of  3.5%  in  cow  numbers,  the  largest 
ince  ’48,  partly  due  to  high  prices  for  beef. 

Total  U.  S.  ’58  milk  production  dropped  one-quarter  billion  pounds  (0.2%). 
<'evertheiess,  production  per  cow  increased. 

In  ’58,  government  purchases  of  surplus  dairy  products  dropped  nearly  50%. 
)ue  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms,  net  income  per  farm  has  tended  t’o 
ncrease. 


IPPLES;  Surveys  aken  by  the  National  Apple  Institute  show  the  proba- 
bility  of  much  larger  crops  of  apples  in  coming  years.  The  esti- 
nate  is  for  a  total  of  135  million  bushels  by  1965,  an  increase  of  26%  over  the 
953-57  average. 

In  the  surveys,  some  attention  was  also  paid  to  varieties  planted  during  the 
ast  ten  years.  Leading  the  list  is  Delicious,  both  Golden  and  improved  Red 
trains.  Between  now  and  ’65  it  is  estimated  that  Delicious  production  may  in¬ 
crease  45%,  McIntosh  only  2%.  Other  varieties  showing  increased  plantings 
Countrywide  are  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  and  York  Imperial. 


PROFIT ARLK  PRODUCTION:  Figures  for  1957  from  464  New 

York  State  dairy  farms  showed 
hat  the  labor  income  of  the  operator  increased  as  pounds  of  milk  sold  per  cow 
ricreased  up  to  11,000  pounds  per  cow.  Of  the  464  farms,  41  had  a  production 
of  over  11,000  pounds  of  milk  a  cow,  but  the  average  labor  income  of  these  41 
.’as  slightly  lower  than  the  average  of  59  farms  with  10,000  pounds  sold  per  cow. 

While.it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  increased 
•reduction  is  not  profitable,  many  men  w'ould  argue  that  the  point  is  higher 
han  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  What  do  you  think  ? 

iTEW:  Professor  Douglas  Hogue  of  Cornell  has  found  that  minute  amounts 

mi^mm  of  selenium  (less  than  1  gram  per  ton  of  feed)  in  the  diet  of  preg¬ 
nant  ewes  appears  to  prevent  “stiff  lamb’’  disease.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Artificial 
breeders  Cooperative  recently  began  using  a  new  sperm  preservation  technique, 
t  retains  sperm  fertility  for  a  longer  time,  giving  a  greater  choice  of  sires  to 
nembers.  ...  At  the  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell,  plastic-lined  drains  have 
erved  for  two  years  without  cave-ins  or  other  difficulties.  The  drains  are  dug 
nd  liners  installed  in  one  operation  at  much  lower  cost  than  digging  trenches 
.nd  installing  tile  drains.  .  .  .  The  USDA  has  developed  a  sort  of  mechanical 
hick  which  turns  on  infrared  brooder  lamps  automatically  when  the  chick’s 
•ody  temperature  drops  too  low. 


Keep  her  in  the  good 
health  needed  for 
maximum  production! 


Certified  seed  production  in  ’58,  according  to  USDA,  totaled  35,137,037  cwt., 
%  more  than  last  year,  and  29%  above  the  ’47-’56  average.  With  18,897,000  cwt., 
Jaine  produced  more  than  half  the  '58  crop. 

ROP  REPORTS:  Federal  State  crop  reports,  which  some  farmers  get 

direct,  and  which  are  often  referred  to  on  this 
>age,  are  the  result  of  the  voluntary  effort,  without  pay,  of  some  600,000  crop 
nd  livestock  reporters  throughout  the  nation. 


i^Song  o^the 


will 

are 


I^Y  WIFE  thinks  I’m  a  lazy  whelp 
^’’■*'who  never  gives  her  any  help.  She’s 
wrong,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  that  I 
believe  no  man  should  do  most  house¬ 
hold  chores  that  rightfully  are  strictly 
woman’s  jobs,  by  gee.  There’s  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  rule  when  I  become  a 
working  fool;  that’s  on  Mirandy’s  bak¬ 
ing  day,  I  help  out  then  in  ev’ry  way. 
In  fact,  I’m  Johnny-on-the-spot  so 
much  that  she  is  really  not  too  happy 
with  my  willingness;  she  says  her 
troubles  would  be  less  if  I’d  go  off  and 
soak  my  head  or  keep  my  lazy  bones  in 
bed. 

But  I  ignore  this  change  of  mind  and 
keep  right  on  just  being  kind  by  giving 
her  the  help  it  takes  to  bake  my  fav’- 
rite  pies  and  cakes.  She  growls  that  I 
am  in  the  way,  but  I  have  learned  my 
efforts  pay;  the  day  will  end  with  lots 
more  made  than  if  she  hadn’t  had  my 
aid.  Besides,  that  baking  smell  would 
keep  me  drooling  so  I  couldn’t  sleep;  I 
might  as  well  keep  on  the  run  until 
those  tasty  things  are  done.  ,My  rest 
have  to  wait,  by  jing,  until  I’ve  tasted  ev’rything;  when  cake  and  pie 
filling  rpe,  that’s  when  I  sleep  most  blissfully. 


Disease  affects  a  cow’s  productive  capacity,  often 
keeps  her  out  of  the  milking  line. 

That’s  why  so  many  dairy  farmers  are  now  using 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®.  This  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic  helps  provide  the  good  health  cows  need  to 
reach  their  maximum  milking  potential. 

AUREOMYCIN,  in  feeds,  effectively  aids  in  the  control 
of  three  costly  diseases:  Respiratory  disease 
(rhinotracheitis-shipping  fever  complex),  foot  rot 
and  bacterial  diarrhea. 

CALVES,  too,  need  aureomycin!  Milk  replacers  and 
starter  feeds  containing  AUREOMYCIN  get  calves  off 
to  a  good  start,  reduce  scouring,  promote  up  to  35% 
faster  growth. 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or  your  feed  dealer  for 
dairy  feeds  containing  AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  herds  in 
better  health !  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,.  New  York  20,  New  York. 

©AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FEED 
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Breed  Clubs  Honor  New 
York  4-H  Workers 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

4-H  Livestock  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


IVERYONE  likes  a  success  story 
and  here  is  one  which  you  will 
reall}'^  enjoy.  Actually  this  story 
opened  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago  when  the  State  purebred  breed  as¬ 
sociations  started  to  recognize  the  4-H 
achievements  of  boys  and  girls  in  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  and  other  livestock 
work.  Since  then  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be 
named  a  project  champion  and  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  an  annual  breed  club  meeting 
and  banquet  has  become  a  big  event  in 
the  lives  of  farm  youth  and  also  a  goal 
for  them  to  work  toward. 

This  popular  state-wide  program  now 
annually  involves  over  10,000  young 


Herbert  Sherman  Larry  Moriarlty 

people  who  own  livestock.  Each  year, 
each  of  the  counties  in  the  state  may 
nominate  thirteen  different  achievement 
winners  but  not  more  than  one  boy  or 
girl  for  each  dairy  breed  or  each  class 
of  other  livestock.  One  evidence  of  the 
keen  interest  and  competition  in  this 
program  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  431 
members  were  nominated  from  50  coun¬ 
ties  in  1958.  To  be  honored  as  a  State 
4-H  Dairy  or  Livestock  project  cham¬ 
pion  is  one  of  the  finest  honors  that 
may  come  to  a  member. 

The  4-H  dairy  project  champions  for 
1958  were:  Mary  Ellen  Scudder,  Mar- 
garetville,  Delaware  County  for  the 
Ayrshire  breed;  Gary  Klumpp  of  Apple- 
ton,  Niagara  for  Brown  Swiss;  Laur¬ 
etta  Woodams  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  for  Guernseys;  Niles  Brown, 
Jamesville,  Onondaga  for  Holsteins; 
Alan  Lloyd  of  Granville,  Washington 
for  Jerseys  and  Robert  Brew  of  Bergen, 
Genesee  County  for  Milking  Shorthorns. 

In  the  meat  animal  and  horse  pro¬ 
gram,  Alfred  Przybyszewski  of  West 
Seneca  in  Erie  County  was  champion 
in  4-H  swine  work.  In  sheep  work,  the 
winner  was  Herbert  Sherman,  Genoa, 
Cayuga  County.  John  Schwab  row  of 


Mary  Ellen  Scudder  Lauretta  Woodams 


Hannacroix,  Greene  County  was  chosen 
for  4-H  beef  cattle  achievement  and 
Larry  Moriarity  of  Syracuse,  Onondaga 
County  won  the  4-H  light  horse  project 
award.  , 

Selecting  Winners 

A  boy  or  girl  may  ask,  what  does  it 
take  to  become  a  4-H  achievement 
champion  and  how  could  I  do  it?  Well, 
it  actually  is  not  too  difficult  but  it  re¬ 
quires  work.  First  you  become  a  4-H 
member  by  enrolling  with  your  County 
4-H  club  agent.  Then  you  find  just  the 
calf,  ewe,  sow,  or  other  animal  you 
want,  using  the  help  of  your  parents. 


club  agent,  local  leader  or  some  nearby 
breeder.  After  you  get  your  animal,  a 
4-H  record  book  and  bulletin  will  be 
sent  to  you.  From  here  on  you  will  find 
one  exciting  experience-  after  another  as 
you  take  part  in  the  4-H  program  of 
e.xhibiting,  keeping  records,  judging 
and  learning  to  feed  and  manage  live¬ 
stock. 

Of  course  you  will  need  to  stay  in  4-H 
club  work  several  years  to  gain  a 
championship  position.  For  example,  on 
the  average  a  typical  county  achieve¬ 
ment  winner  is  a  sixth  year  4-H  mem¬ 
ber.  He  owns  about  seven  head  of 
cattle,  two  or  more  of  which  are  of  his 
own  breeding  and  are  on  test.  He  has 
tried  out  for  his  county  judging  team, 
has  kept  complete  records  on  his  live¬ 
stock,  has  exhibited  and  shown  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  other  boys  and  girls  to 
get  started.  In  other  words,  he  is  a 
fellow  who  is  on  his  way  to  becoming 
a  breeder  and  a  leader  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  Reports  show  that  sixty-one 
per  cent  of  the  4-H  county  nominees  for 
state  awards  secured  their  first  calf 
from  an  outside  herd  and  that  forty-five 
per  cent  of  their  cattle  trace  to  their 
first  three  project  heifers. 

How  a  boy  and  girl  may  start  a  4-H 
project  and  how  they  and  their  herds 
develop  together  is  typified  iff  numer¬ 
ous  stories.  For  example,  Mary  Ellen 
Scudder,  this  year’s  State  4-H  Ayr¬ 
shire  winner,  chose  an  Ayrshire  calf 
for  her  first  project.  Now  she  has  nine 
cows  and  ten  young  animals,  most  of 
which  are  of  her  own  breeding.  She  has 


Alfred  Przybyszewski  Niles  Brown 


also  sold  eleven  bulls  afid  three  heifers. 
Her  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  to  a 
large  extent  I’esponsible  for  the  50  head 
of  Ayrshires  which  make  up  the  Scud¬ 
der  herd. 

Among  the  new  practices  which  have 
been  put  into  use  recently  on  the  farm 
includes  owner-sampler  testing.  One  of 
Mary  Ellen’s  two  year  old  cows  has  a 
record  of  8870  lbs.  milk  and  400  lbs.  of 
fat.  A  mow-hay  dryer  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  a  good  roughage  program 
is  developing.  Mary  Ellen  always  shows 
her  animals  at  the  local  fairs  and  state 
fairs,  where  she  has  been  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  taking  her  share  of  the  ribbons. 

Mary  Ellen  has  talents  in  fields  other 
than  dairy.  She  has  excelled  in  garden 
project  work  and  has  devoted  more 
than  100  hours  to  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering.  She  has  won  a  number  of  blue 
awards  on  her  dairy  demonstrations 
and  records. 

There  are  two  important  facts  for  be¬ 
ginning  club  m'embers  and  their  parents 
to  remember  about  these  champions 
and  their  success  stories  in  club  work. 
First,  club  work  gives  nothing  without 
effort  but  rather  places  opportunities 
before  boys  and  girls  and  their  leaders 
and  parents,  and  secondly  that  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  project  animal  is  only  the 
start  in  the  4-H  career  of  a  boy  or  girl. 

Members  must  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  go  with  the  care,  feeding 
and  management  of  their  animals  and 
the  eventdal  development  of  a  herd.  Un¬ 


—  Amei’ican  Agriculturist,  February  7,  I959 


less  this  is  done  their  hopes  and  re¬ 
sults  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  their 
expectations.  Projects  can  be  financially 
profitable  and  also  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  educational  experience. 

Many  Projects 

Hundreds  of  other  youth  not  honored 
as  either  county  or  state  achievement 
winners  have  excellent  records,  too. 
.  Many  of  them  have  compiled  excep¬ 
tional  records  and  have  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  success  skfiilar  to  the  cham¬ 
pions.  In  fact  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
group  of  1958  nominees  were  rated  in 
the  blue  ribbon  or  award  of  excellence 
class.  The  names  of  many  of  the  close 
contenders  for  state  honors  follow. 

Those  whose  Ayrshire  record  of 
achievement  were  closest  to  Mary  Ellen 
Soudder’s  were;  Wanda  Nelson,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County;  Linda  Ott,  Cayuga; 
William  Honsinger,  Clinton;  Douglas 
DeHart,  Cortland;  James  Russell, 
Franklin;  Lois  Ann  Youngs,  Orange; 
Larry  Mead,  Steuben;  Horace  Stimson, 
Tioga;  and  Patricia  Cooley  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  County. 

The  blue  ribbon  candidates  for  the 
State  Brown  Swiss  award  for  boys 
were:  Richard  Tyler,  Delaware  County; 
David  Brooks,  Madison;  Tom  Giles, 
Monroe;  Richard  Egy,  Oneida;  Peter 
Stephens,  Onondaga;  John  Denesha, 
St.  Lawrence;  Gordon  Peck,  Saratoga; 
David  Vanderwerken,  Schoharie;  Gary 
Owens,  Chenango;  and  Barrie  Baum  of 
Herkimer  County. 

Among  the  girls  Juliana  P^latt  of  Ot¬ 
sego  County  was  the  state  winner.  Her 
closest  rivals  were:  Barbara  Witt,  Erie 
County;  Dawn  Harkness,  Onondaga; 
and  Sendee  Nichols,  Madison  County. 

Among  Lauretta  Woodams’  closest 
competition  for  the  State  Guernsey 
award  wer.e:  Graydon  Stoddard,  Chen¬ 
ango  County;  Alex  Huntley,  Columbia; 
Sherrie  Nesbitt,  Delaware  County;  Pa¬ 
tricia  Watkins,  Erie;  Vincent  Town¬ 
send,  Onondaga,  Roger  Cook,  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  Donald  Rymph,  Washington; 
Edwin  Van  Quekelberg,  Wayne;  Walter 
Johnson,  Wyoming;  Frederick  Melvin, 
Onondaga;  Judith  and  Gail  Sine  of 
Tompkins  and  Jack  Butler  of  Wyoming 
County. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  gave  Niles 
Brown  the  strongest  competition  for  the 
State  4-H  Holstein  award  were:  Ed¬ 
ward  Driscoll,  Jr.,  Broome  County; 
Maurice  Nelson,  Cattaraugus;  Marshall 
Brown,  Chautauqua;  David  Reese  and 
Theron  Gridley  of  Chemung;  Dale  Chil¬ 
ton,  Clinton;  John  Blackman,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Henry  Beneke,  Dutchess;  Dar¬ 
win  Clark,  Essex;  Robert  Augstein, 
Greene;  Ralph  Sterusky  and  Robert 
Smith  of  Herkimer;  Richard  Hodges, 
Monroe;  David  Deahn,  Niagara;  Charles 
Detch,  Orange;  Paul  VanAlmelo,  Os¬ 
wego;  Bill  Rood,  St.  Lawrence;  Joseph 
Matwiejow,  Schuyler;  Wayne  Kelder, 
Ulster;  Paul  Perl,  Wyoming;  Sam 
Kelly,  Yates;  John  Adams,  Chenango; 
Paul  Sears,  Cortland;  Ronald  Phillips, 
Montgomery;  Alton  Slater,  Schoharie; 
and  Henry  Harris  of  Steuben  County. 


John  Schwabrow 


Gary  Klumpp 


Among  the  Holstein  girls,  Marcia 
Lou  Allen  was  chosen  as  the  4-H  Hol¬ 
stein  Girl  of  the  year.  However,  other 
girls  presented  exceptionally  fine  rec¬ 
ords.  Among  them  were :  Nancy  Wolfer, 
Allegany  County;  Donna  Patchen,  Cay¬ 
uga;  Ruth  Meade  and  Linda  White  of 
Chenango;  Nancy  Miller,  Columbia; 
Nancy  Putman,  Fulton;  Roberta  Kuhn, 
Livingston;  Joyce  Phillips,  Montgom¬ 
ery;  Barbara  Wiltsc,  Oswego;  Connie 


Button,  Schoharie;  Elna  Strong,  Tioga; 
DeVeau  Hurley,  Wayne;  and  Sharoj 
Bingham,  Yates  County. 

The  4-H  Jersey  boys  whose  records 
most  closely  paralleled  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Alan  Lloyd’s  included  the  fol- 
flowing:  Richard  Wheeler,  Chemung 
County;  Paul  Chittendon,  Columbia; 
Norman  Hoyt,  Delaware ;  George  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Lewis;  Allyn  Dentlinger,  Monroe: 
Paul  Goetchius,  Orange;  Murray  Fish 
er  and  Robert  Mayhew,  of  St.  Law-fl 
rence;  Keith  Tompkins,  Seneca;  Russell 
Danforth,  Schoharie;  and  Thomas 
Hines  of  Yates  County. 

For  the  4-H  Jersey  Queen  of  1958, 
Cecile  Orr  of  Chenango  County  was 
chosen.  The  girls  who  gave  Cecile  tht 
most  competition  for  this  award  were: 
Nancy  Johannes,  Allegany  County: 
Mary  Anne  Delaney,  Cayuga;  June 
Pierce,  Chenango;  Carol  Somers,  Cort¬ 
land;  Barbara  Chittendon,  Columbia; 


Alan  Lloyd 


Robert  Brew 


Jane  Johnson,  Delaware;  Sandra  Jen 
nings,  Greene;  Anna  Braun,  Otsego 
Diana  Fisher  and  Elizabeth  Elliott  0 
St.  Lawrence;  Janet  Wilson,  Schoharie 
and  Jacqueline  Lant  of  Tioga  County. 

Among  the  contenders  for  the  Stati 
awards  in  4-H  Swine  work  were:  Don¬ 
ald  Bennink,  Chautauqua  County 
Kathy  Groves,  Columbia;  David  Odei 
kirk,  Genesee;  Raymond  Walton,  Liv 
ingston;  Ronald  Buckman,  Monroe 
Bruce'Devereaux,  Niagara;  John  Risse 
Schoharie;  George  f»oorman,  Seneca 
Douglas  Jones,  Ste-ffien;  Donald  Hum 
bert,  Wayne;  Anita  Madsen,  Columbia 
David  Bushover,  Erie;  and  Roge 
Wager  of  Steuben  County. 

For  sheep,  the  leading  member 
were:  John  Welsh,  Albany  County 
Patricia  Karn,  Allegany;  Yvonne  Vat 
derhoff,  Chemung;  William  Hoblin,  Cc 
lumbia;  James  Dorney,  Dutchess;  Wil 
liam  Fitzpatrick,  Living.ston;  Jame 
Baird,  Monroe;  Susan  Miller,  Niagara 
John  Hyatt,  Onondaga;  Constance  Mui 
ford,  Otsego;  Robert  Bassett,  Renssf 
laer;  Karl  William  Erikson,  Schoharir 
Marvin  MacNaughton,  Steuben;  Georg 
Patrick,  Wyoming;  Kenneth  Moor 
Tioga;  and  Gail  Sine  of  Tompkit 
County. 

For  beef  cattle  work  the  followini 
were  given  a  blue  ribbon  rating:  Sophi 
Talarico,  Columbia  County,  Georg 
Kaye,  Dutchess;  John  Harold,  Niagara 
and  Betsy  Lacko  of  Schoharie  County 

In  4-H  light  horse  work,  the  runnel 
up  nominees  for  the  state  achievemec 
award  were:  George  Minturn,  Cayuga 
Be  th  Engstrom,  Columbia;  Walter  Zen: 
Erie;  Ronald  Rudnick,  Niagara;  E« 
ward  Harrington,  Saratoga ;  A  1  i  ci 
Franklin,  Steuben;  and  Robert  Cousi! 
of  Ulster  County. 


A  boy  or  girl  with  a  purebred,  wort’ 
ing'  along  with  his  or  her  parents,  local 
leader  and  the  entire  industry  can  maW 
a  wonderful  combination.  As  herds  aaf 
started  and  developed  under  this  soi 
of  team  work,  boys  and  girls  also  4 
velop  personally  and  they  build  moi 
successful  projects  than  would  other] 
wise  be  possible. 


Since  this  achievement  program  wai 
started  more  than  150  young  farmer 
have  been  honored  by  the  various  dait 
and  livestock  breed  associations  of 
state.  What  is  more  significant  is  tb 
fact  that  a  large  percent  of  thes* 
former  4-H  achievement  winners  ari 
today  known  best  by  their  communit,' 
leadership  and  their  success  as  adu® 
dairymen  and  purebred  breeders. 


merican  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1959  — 
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What? 

How? 

Why? 


We  have  been  having  trouble  with 
burning  cream  into  butter  from  our  cow. 
he  butter  will  not  "come".  Can  you  tell 
ts  what's  wrong? 

The  complaint  that  you  have  with  re- 
’•ard  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  from 
^our  one  cow  is  probably  the  most 
;ommon  that  we  receive  at  the  Univer¬ 
ity.  In  all  probability,  the  trouble  is 
lot  due  to  your  feeding  program  but  is 
aused  by  the  presence  of  the  enzyme 
‘lipase”,  which  is  secreted  in  the  milk 
f  all  cows  but  is  often  present  in  large 
juantities  in  animals  late  in  lactation, 
)r  sometimes  in  older  cows.  In  larger 
lerds  this  milk  tends  to  be  diluted  with 
he  milk  of  others  and  the  effect  is  not 
loticeable. 

The  prevention  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
;he  pasteurization  of  the  milk  immedi- 
itely  after  milking.  In  general,  this  can 
le  accomplished  by  heating  to  140°  P. 
t  once.  Unless  this  is  done,  you  will 
et  considerable  amounts,  of  foam  in 
^our  churn,  you  will  have  difficulty  in 
churning,  and  the  butter  will  often 
ave  a  strpng  odor.  The  losses  of  but- 
erfat  in  the  buttermilk  will  be  high. 

We  realize  that  this  procedure  may 
cause  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  the  only 
olution  that  we  know.  Heating  must 
e  done  as  soon  ^s  the  milk  is  produced, 
f  it  is  allowed  to  stand  or  if  you  sep- 
rate  it  before  heating,  the  damage  will 
ave  been  done. — R.  F.  Holland,  Cornell 
University 

How  are  evergreens  propagated?  Could 
|l  do  it  at  home? 

Most  evergreens  are  propagated  com- 
lercially  from  cuttings.  The  new 
growth  which  has  matured  sufficiently 
3y  the  first  of  August  is  cut  off  about 
3-8  inches.  The  end  may  bfe  treated 
[with  a  hormone  rooting  powder  or  solu¬ 
tion.  The  cuttings  are  put  in  a  shady 
spot  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat 
moss  and  they  are  kept  moist  with  fre- 
luent  watering.  The  following  August, 
the  cuttings  which  are  well  rooted  may 
36  transplanted  into  'a  garden  soil  to 
[which  a  good  amount  of  peat  moss  has 
3een  added. — Ray  Fox 

Does  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  a  cow 
luring  the  time  when  she  is  dry  tend  to 
Increase  udder  trouble? 

Some  careful  tests  at  several  col 
leges,  including  Cornell,  showed  no 
increase  in  udder  congestion  when 
Iry  cows  are  fed  as  much  as  9  to  15 
^bs.  of  grain  during  the  dry  period, 
’rofessor  S.  T.  Slack  of  Cornell  recom 
lends  that  cows  should  have  as  much 
IS  8  to  10  lbs.  of  grain  during  the  week 
3r  ten  days  before  calving,  that  this 
[level  of  feeding  should  be  maintained 
for  a  week  after  calving,  and  that  the 
■amount  of  grain  should  then  be  in 
|creased  according  to  the  cow’s  appetite 
md  production. 


"I'd  just  tell  him  you  can't  run 
a  pneumatic  hammer  all  day!" 


/  1 


It  Isn’t  Fair!  Let’s  Cut  Ourselves  Loose! 


Of  the  many  Federal  Marketing  Orders 
in  the  Northeast,  only  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Order  ties  the  price  of  class 
1-A  milk  to  the  midwest  condensery  price. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  just  concluded  its  second 
hearing  in  two  years  aimed  at  reducing 
the  New..York-New  Jersey  class  1-A  price 
to  one  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  by  midwest  condenseries.  Yet  fig¬ 
ures  show  the  New  York -New  Jersey 
prices  are  not  out-of-line  with  average 
fluid  prices  in  other  markets  throughout 
the  nation,  and  that  milkshed  costs  are 
rising  by  the  minute. 

The  Dcfirymen’s  League 
Fights  Back 

Ever  since  it  spearheaded  the  move  for 
Federal  Alilk  Alarketing  Orders,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  has  worked  quietly 
and  unceasingly  for  Order  improvements. 
Much  of  this  work  is  so  detailed,  covers 


\ 


so  much  territory,  and  is  so  highly  tech¬ 
nical  in  nature  that  no  single  producer, 
or  small  group  of  producers  could  hope 
to  carry  it  on. 

* 

In  the  current  instance,  the  I^eague — 
in  company  with  the  Metropolitan  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  and  the  Mutual  Federa¬ 
tion — has  asked  the  Government  to  do 
one  of  two  things:  Either  eliminate  the 
prices  tie-up  with  midwest  condenseries; 
or  increase  the  permitted  spread  from  the' 
present  $2.50  to  $3.00.  In  any  case,  the 
I..ieague  warns  that  costs  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  milkshed  will  not  per¬ 
mit  any  reduction  in  the  class  1-A  price. 

Put  Your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel 

Look  to  the  future:  Firm  opposition  by 
an  impressive  number  of  dairymen  will 
eventually  remove  the  midwest  con¬ 
densery  burden  from  our  baeks.  Unite 
your  efforts  with  those  working  constantly 
and  successfully  in  your  behalf. 


t 
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THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS  AMAZING  NEW 

DuPuits  ALFAIFA 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1955 


- — — — — - - -  —  - - ^ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  Inc.  Box  42-A  | 

Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa.  I 

Please  send  me  your  test  sample  of  DuPuits  Alfalfa  Seed  | 

without  cost  or  obligation.  ,  | 

Name _ I 
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^  COMPARE 

PLOWING  WITH  COVER  BOARD  PLOWING  WITHOUT  COVER  BOARD 


just  put  the  milking  machine  on  the 
teats.  Fifteen  of  them  gave  the  cows 
teats  dry  hand  massage.  Only  nine,  o! 
30  per  cent,  were  washing  the  teats.  01 
these,  three  were  doing  a  thorough  jol 
of  washing,  drying,  and  starting  tht ' 
milk.  Only  one  farmer  was  using  a  strij 
cup  to  check  the  milk  for. mastitis;  thii 
v/as  in  the  one  milking  parlor  found. 

Again  referring  to  Dr.  .Peterseni 
work,  under  normal  conditions  the  hot' 
mone  causing  letdown  pressure  worlii  ] 
for  about  seven  minutes.  Most  cows  wil 
milk  in  three  to  four  minutes  after  th- ' 
pressure  is  up.  On  the  survey  I  foimi 
the  time  on  cows  varied  from  4  to  2;  s 
minutes.  In  many  instances  the  farme 
v.^as  using  more  machines  than  he  coul( 
keep  up  with.  As  a  result  the  machini 
was  left  on  after  the  milk  flow  had 
stopped. 


About  one-third  t  f  farmers  were  washing 
teats  before  putting  on  milking  machine. 


omics  at  Vermont  has  done  a  good  bit 
of  work  and  teaching  on  milking  tech¬ 
niques.  » 

Along  with  research  have  come  milk¬ 
ing  parlors  and  around-the-barn  pipe¬ 
line  milkers.  Also,  antibiotics  have  been 
adapted  to  dairy  use.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  our  modern  equipment,  machinery, 
and  medicine,  mastitis  continues  to 
cause  our  Vei-mont  dairymen  heavy 
losses  in  milk  production  and  culled 
cows. 


Don't  Pull  Them  Off 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  I 
found  was  in  the  act  of  taking  off 
teat  cups.  Too  many  dairymen  pulled 
the  teat  cups  off  instead  of  removing 
them.  This  damages  the  tender  tissue 
of  the  teats.  The  correct  way  is  to  shut 
off  the  vacuum  and  press  a  thumb  be' 
tween  one  teat  and  the  teat  cup,  thus 
letting  in  air  and  breaking  the  vacuum 
seal.  The  teat  cups  will  then  readily 
slide  off. 

Dairymen’s  stripping  techniques  var¬ 
ied  widely,  too.  Five  did  not  strip  at  all. 
Sixteen — more  than  half  of  the  dairy¬ 


Are  You  Causing  Mastitis? 

About  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  mas¬ 
titis  are  caused  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  dairyman  handles  and  milks  his 
cows.  Because  of  the  amount  of  mastitis 
and  number  of  problems  we  found  in 
our  milk  flavor  work,  we  needed  to 
know,  “How  are  our  cows  being 
milked  ?’’ 


In  the  spring  of  1958,  I  attempted  to 
And  the  answer.  Equipped  with  a  pace 


counter,  watch,  and  vacuum  gauge,  I 


played  shadow  'to  30  dairymen,  all  in 
one  community.  The  average  number  of 
cows  per  herd  was  27,  which  tends  to 
show  this  was  a  typical  area.  All  farms 
were .  included  from  town  line,  hill 
farms  as  well  as  valley  farms. 


Here's  right  way  to  remove  teat  cups. 


Treat  Her  Gently 

Dr.  Petersen’s  work  shows  that  a  cow 
is  an  individual  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  Any  unusual  disturbances  at 
milking  time  tend  to  retard  her  milk 
flow.  If  a  cow  is  properly  stimulated, 
letdown  pressure  is  created  in  one 
minute.  Proper  stimulation  means  quiet 
surroundings  and  washing  the  udder 
and  teats  with  a  warm  disinfectant  so¬ 
lution. 


men — did  a  reasonably  good  job  of  ma| 
chine  stripping;  nine  stripped  by  hand 

She's  An  Individual 

In  terms  of  milk  production,  this  al 
means  that  many  dairymen  are  losing  j 
from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  milk  pe^ 
cows  per  year.  And  all  because  they  dcj 
not  treat  their  cows  as  individuals. 


■  A.  A. 


I  found  that  six,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the 
dairymen  made  no  preparation;  they 


More  than  half  of  dairymen  studied  were 
doing  good  job  of  machine  stripping. 


AFTITUIFE  TEST 

Luce’s  Press  Clipping  Bureau  has 
short  test  to  (ell  how  good  a  proof 
reader  you  are.  It  takes  less  than  i 
minute.  There  are  no  tricks  involved 
Follow  the  directions  closely. 

1.  Read  this  sentence  carefully: 

FINISHED  FILES  ARE  THE 

RESULTS  OF  YEARS  OF 

SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  COM¬ 
BINED  WITH  THE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  OF  YEARS. 

2.  Now  go  back  and  count  the  num 
ber  of  ‘F’s’  in  the  sentence,  countin 
them  out  loud  and  going  through  tb 
sentence  only  once. 

3.  Check  your  ability  against  tli 
average  by  reading  the  answer  at  th 
foot  of  this  page. 

Answer  to  the  test  above:  An  avei 
age  reader  finds  three  F’s  in  the  se; 
tence.  If  you  found  four  you  are  ovi 
average.  If  you  found  six,  you  gtj 
them  all. — The  Latch  String. 


Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distr.,  34-34th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 


fKtt. 


..50,000  SEEDS 


FOR  BETTER  FIELDS  AND  BIGGER  YIELDS,  PLANT 


A. 


"  ^offman  Seeds 


•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 


•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 


The  COVER  BOARD,  Inc.  —  1 10  Orchard  St.  —  Bellevue,  Ohio 


1.  As  plow  moves,  trash  and  loose  soil 
start  climbing  up  moldboard.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and 
rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Moldboard 
action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice 
on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean 
job  of  plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 


GUARANTEED 

(or  your  money  back) 
'to  improve  the  cover 
ing  ability  of  any 
moldboard  plow 


© 

PATENTED 

$^a5 

average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  ol  the  Rockies 


TO  PROVE  THAT  THIS  NEW  ALFALFA 
GROWS  FASTER... YIELDS  MORE 


You  won’t  have  to  mark  the  spot... 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  when  the  crop 
is  growing. 

Or  if  you  like,  sow  a  little  DuPuits 
in  the  garden  and  watch  it  from  day 
to  day.  You’ll  like  its  vigor,  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  its  freedom  from  leaf  spot,  and 
its  thick  leafy  growth. 

Now  don’t  take  our  word  for  the 
wonders  of  DuPuits.  Make  the 
growth  test  on  your  own  farm  and 
see  for  yourself  why  farmers  in  all 
areas  are  talking  about  this  amazing 
new  alfalfa.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


We  want  you  to  prove,  to  your  own 
satisfaction  and  without  cost  to  you, 
that  DuPuits  Alfalfa  is  the  fastest 
growing,  heaviest  yielding  alfalfa 
you  can  plant.  Most  users  report 
one  extra  cutting  per  year. 


Here’s  all  you  do.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  you, 
absolutely  FREE,  one  quarter  pound 
(approximately  50,000  seeds)  of 
DuPuits,  the  new  “Bonus”  Alfalfa. 


Then,  when  you  start  a  new  seeding 
of  your  favorite  alfalfa  this  spring, 
hand-plant  a  small  patch  of  DuPuits 
in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time. 


|AYBE  you’ve  never  thought  of 
milking  as  a  highly  specialized 
art.  Yet  your  milk  check  de¬ 
pends  on  how  well  you  do  this 
job!  In  the  last  10  to  15  years  much  has 
been  said  dnd  written  about  fast  milk¬ 
ing  methods.  This  resulted  largely  from 
the  research  findings  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Petersen  of  Minnesota.  Our  own  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econ- 


The  Gentle  Art  ol 

MILKING 

By  W.  A.  DODGE 

Extension  Dairyman,  University  of  Vermont 


Du  Fuits  Alfalfa  gives 
J.  T.  Powlen  33%  higher  yields 


'‘Du  Puits  is  the  best  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  grown — 
and  I’ve  grown  a  lot  of  alfalfa,”  says  dairy  farmer 
J.  T.  Powlen.  “It  has  given  me  at  least  a  third 
higher  yields  than  any  other  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  used.” 


4  CUTTINGS  A  YEAR 

Powlen  planted  a  10-acre  field  to  Du  Puits  ^ 
alfalfa  in  1954— drilling  it  with  oats.  By  1956,  he 
was  cutting  four  times  a  season.  And  in  1957  his 
3-year-old  stand  was  again  cut  four  times.  “I’ve 
never  been  able  to  get  four  cuttings  a  year  off  any 
other  alfalfa  I’ve  ever  grown,”  Powlen  reports. 

“And  look  at  the  yields,  too.  I  figure  that  each 
cutting  gave  me  an  average  of  over  53  60-pound 
bales  to  the  acre.  That’s  real  production!  The  first 
cutting  gave  me  67  bales  to  the  acre.  I  got  55 
bales  on  the  second,  50  on  the  third  and  43  on  the 
fourth.  And  it  was  all  top-quality  hay.  There  was 
no  yellowing  on  the  leaves  like  with  other  alfalfas 
I’ve  grown.” 


GOOD  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

“With  Du  Puits,”  Powlen  goes  on,  “I’ve  been 
able  to  cut  10  days  earlier  than  my  neighbors.” 
This  is  a  feature  of  Du  Puits  alfalfa,  that  it  per¬ 
mits  better  and  more  efficient  use  of  a  farmer’s 
time  and  hay-making  equipment  for  it  lets  him 
stagger  his  haying  operations. 

“All  told,  I’m  really  sold  on  Du  Puits,”  says 
Powlen.  “It’s  the  best  short-rotation  alfalfa  a 
farmer  can  use.  It’s  got  good  winter  hardiness  and 
exceptionally  fast  recovery.  Why,  a  week  after  it’s 
cut  it’s  up  again.” 


Get  more  from  every  acre  with... 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


You’ll  want  to  find  out  about  Du  Puits  alfalfa 
for  yourself.  It’s  ideal  for  your  best  land  under 
intensive  management.  This  outstanding  alfalfa 
variety  starts  growth  earlier  in  the  spring,  con¬ 
sistently  recovers  faster  after  cutting  and  grows 
later  into  the  fall.  And  it  produces 
top  quality  hay— fine-stemmed 
and  leafy,  with  leaves  carried  all 
the  way  down  the  plants. 

Get  the  full  facts  from  your 
local  dealer.  Find  out  for  yourself 
why  good  farmers  like  J.T.  Powlen 
plant  Du  Puits  to  help  them  get 
more  from  every  acre. 


DU  PUITS 
ALFALFA 


LEAFY,  HIGH-QUALITY  DU  PUITS  alfalfa  hay  makes  a  profitable 
crop  for  dairyman  Powlen.  “Du  Puits  has  given  me  at  least  a  third  higher  yields 
than  any  other  alfalfa  I’ve  grown,”  he  says.  “It’s  the  only  alfalfa  that’s  ever 
given  me  four  cuttings  a  year.” 


from  your  local  dealer 


NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO  .  MINNEAPOLIS  13,  MINNESOTA 
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G.L.F/s  complete  package  of  crop  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  services  means  more  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  save  money  when  you  use  the  com¬ 
plete  G.L.F.  crop  package. 

G.l.F.  MEMBER  SOIL  TEST  SERVICE-A  free  mem¬ 
ber  service.  For  sound  crop  and  soil  program 
make  sure  the  fields  you  plant  this  spring  have 
been  tested. 


hybrid  corn  seed  is  closely  graded  to  assure  good 
drop  in  every  row  .  .  combination  treated  for 
disease  and  insect  protection.  Seeds  for  quality 
forage  featuring  new  Scandia  brand,  Alfa  alfalfa. 
Viking  and  Empire  trefoils,  Saratoga  and  Lincoln 
brome.  Climax  timothy. 

A  full  line  of  small  grains  including  Garry  oats, 
still  tops  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


LIME  AND  SPREADING  SERVICE -Adequate  lime  is 
essential  for  corn  and  forage.  Lime  from  quality  / 
sources— applied  with  G.L.F.  designed  spreader 
trucks.  No  spreading  service  covers  so  evenly, 
so  quickly^ 


FERTIIIZER-Super  Plant  Foods— quality  standard 
of  the  Northeast.  High  analysis— granular-pow¬ 
dered— all  recommended  grades— top  service  on 
special  mixtures  and  fertilizer  materials  .  .  .  in¬ 
cluding  G.L.F.  Liquid  Nitrogen. 

BULK  AND  TRUCK-YOUR-OWN  ADVANTAGES 

G.L.F.’s  local  plants  help  you  save  money  on 
every  ton  of  Super  Plant  Foods.  Ask  your  G.L.F. 
agency  about  bulk  fertilizer  .  .  .  cuts  handling 
time  and  costs.  Take  Super  Plant  Foods  in  your 
own  truck  right  from  the  plant  for  added  savings. 

_  \ 

SEED— The  King  of  Corn  Hybrids— n  complete 

selection  in  all  maturity  groups  .  .  from  long 
season  N.J.  10  to  new,  extra  early  N.E.  310.  High 
yielding  dependable  hybrids  that  will  produce  best 
on  your  farm,  year  in  and  year  out.  All  G.L.F. 


PEST  CONTROL  —  G.L.F.  quality  chemicals  and 
G.L.F.’s  well  known  Yellow  Devil  sprayers.  New 
Simazine  for  weed  control  in  corn— the  herbicide 
you’ve  waited  for  —  developed  with  the  aid  of 
G.L.F.’s  Research  and  Development  Dept. 

Forage  insect  control  chemicals  .  .  .  Toxi-Filffl 
sprays  and  dusts  to  fit  your  pest  control  schedules. 
Widely  acclaimed  G.L.F.  pest  control  guides  with 
complete  information  and  spray  schedules. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE-Your  G.L.F.  store  men 
are  ready  to  aid  you  plan  for  profitable  crop  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  and  they  are  backed  by  technical 
specialists  in  each  area  of  G.L.F.  territory. 

Put  G.L.F.’s  complete  crop  package  to  work  on 
your  farm  this  year.  Go  G.L.F.  for  crop  service 
that  cuts  production  costs.  Plan  now  for  spring  . .  • 
call  the  G.L.F.  agency  serving  your  community. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

COMPLETE  CROP  SERVIQ 

An  Idea  that  Grew  to  Fit  your  Growing  Needs. 


[merican  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1959 


(apie  Syrup  Producers  Use 
New  Cost-Cutiiug  Methods 


By  FRED  E.  WINCH,  JR. 


maple  syrup  business  doubt- 
iu  less  reached  a  turning  point  during 
the  1957-58  seasons.  During  this  time 
p'lastic  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
gugar  bush  in  quantity  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  here  to  stay. 

'  As  we  look  over  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
ing  maple  syrup  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  efficient 
labor  in  two  phases  of  the  enterprise. 
Gathering  sap  and  bringing  it  to  the 
gaphouse  takes  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  labor  needed  to  make  syrup. 

I  oiling  sap  to  syrup  takes  an  additional 
)  percent.  Many  producers  are  well 
vare  of  these  costs  so  they  have  set 
30ut  to  reduce  them.  Probably  here  in 
le  Northeast  most  labor-saving  can 
3  achieved  in  the  sap 
athering  process. 

More  than  five  years 
go,  Leon  Wright  of 
ranklinville,  New  York, 

5t  out  to  find  a  better 
■ay  to  collect  sap.  Over 
le  years  he  developed  a 
,rstem  that,  with  medi¬ 
cations,  is  commercial- 
T  available  today. 

Mr.  Wright  has  used 
irge  20  gallon  utility 
ms  as  sap  buckets  for 
lore  than  20  years.  It 
as  natural  for  him  to 
lart  with  plastic  spiles 
nd  tubes  to  conduct  sap 
•om  several  tap  holes 
a  one  tree  to  a  single 
irge  bucket.  The  next 
step  was  to  hook  up  sev¬ 
eral  adjacent  trees  to 
one  bucket. 

Then,  in  1956,  the  log¬ 
ical  step  was  to  tie  sev¬ 
eral  tap  holes  together 
by  plastic  tubes  and  run 
the  sap  through  a  single  tube  into  a 
Irum  or  small  gathering  tank.  Later 
several  small  tubes  were  hooked  into 
one  larger  line.  The  system  worked  well. 
3ap  ran  long  and  sap  gathered  from 
plastic  tubes  made  lighter  colored  sy¬ 
rup  longer  than  other  areas.  The  idea 
caught  on. 

Last  year  other  producers  in  the 
state  purchased  more  than  750,000  feet 
of  plastic  tubing  for  tapping  arid  car¬ 
rying  sap  from  tree  to  tank.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  between  25,000  and  35,000 
taps  were  made  using  plastics.  General¬ 
ly  the  system  worked  well  with  the 
crude  polyethylene  tubing  used.  Know¬ 
how  had  to  be  obtained;  only  home¬ 
made  spiles  were  available  and  con¬ 
nectors  were  crude  but  nearly  everyone 
felt  they  had  made  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

For  the  1958  season  the  sugar  bush 
operator  had  his  choice  of  two  systems 
commercially  available.  Both  use  im¬ 
proved,  stretchable,  polyvinyl  plastic 
tubing.  Connectors  were  improved  so 
that  this  year  the  lines  should  not  have 
come  apart.  One  system  uses  a  plastic 
spile;  the  other  offers  a  choice  of  nylon 
on  brass  spiles  with  a  special  tool  for 
driving. 

One  system  stretches  the  lines 
through  the  air  from  tap  to  tap;  the 
other  places  the  lines  on  the  ground. 
Costs  of  materials  vary  as  would  be 
expected.  Installation  in  a  grove  of 
trees  carrying  four  spiles  30  feet  apart 
costs  less  to  set  up  than  trees  carrying 
one  spile  20  feet  apart.  It  is  said  the 
average  setup  will  cost  75(i  to  $1  per 
tap  hole.  However,  original  cost  should 
riot  be  the  criteria  for  judging.  Con¬ 
sider  also  the  gathering  cost  which  is 
drastically  reduced. 

Plastic  tubes  have  many  advantages. 
Tapping  can  be  done  early — some  bush¬ 
es  were  tapped  February  1 — and  sap 


collected  at  regular  times.  There  are 
no  buckets  to  run  over  or  sap  to  spill 
on  the  ground;  at  least  five  to  ten  per¬ 
cent  more  sap  can  be  obtained  per  year 
by  this  lack  of  waste.  New  areas  too 
steep  for  hand  gathering  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  operation.  Tap  holes  will 
not  dry  out  early  as  there  is  no  chance 
of  bacterial  contamination,  thus  pro¬ 
duction  per  tap  hole  is  increased  and 
quality  maintained.  Plastics  allow  ul¬ 
tra-violet  light  to  kill  bacteria  in  sap 
in  the  tubes,  keeping  quality  high.  La¬ 
bor  for  gathering  is  a  minimum. 

Disadvantages  are  few.  It  is  time- 
consuming  to  put  tubes  up  until  the 
knack  is  learned.  Washing  is  somewhat 
of  a  problem.  Sap  will  run  until  true 


“buddy”  syrup  can  be  made. 

With  all  these  advantages  it  appears 
that  plastics  will  be  used  more  and 
more  as  the  need  for  efficiency  in  gath¬ 
ering  is  felt.  ‘ 

Another  factor  in  gathering  sap  has 
been  the  inclusion  of  pumps  for  sap 
gathering  in  many  operations.  Some 
manifold  pumps  are  being  used  to  suck 
sap  out  of  buckets,  utility  cans  and 
storage  tanks.  Other  setups  use  pumps 
to  move  sap  fl’om  small  dumping  tanks 
into  larger  containers  for  hauling. 
Mainly  the  pump  is  being  used  to  re¬ 
duce  steps  and  cut  down  the  hard  work 
of  making  high  lifts. 

Sugaring  is  becoming  a  business-like 
procedure  rather  than  the  picturesque, 
time-consuming  process  it  once  was. 
With  adaptation  of  existing  farm 
equipment  and  labor-saving  devices, 
and  by  making  gravity  work  for, 
rather  than  against  us,  the  operation 
can  develop  a  profitable  sideline  enter¬ 
prise. 

cOuNt^^Y 

STORIES 


WHO!§iE  OX? 

ARMER  Robinson  greatly  treasured 
a  certain  choice  Jersey  heifer.  So, 
when  accosted  at  a  feed  -store  by  a 
stranger,  he  maintained  a  wary  atti¬ 
tude. 

“How  much  is  that  heifer  of  yours 
worth?”  the  stranger  asked. 

Farmer  Robinson  scratched  his  head 
in  doubt. 

“Are  you  a  tax  assessor  or  has  the 
heifer  been  killed  by  an  automobile?” 
he  demanded.- — Edward  L.  Van  Dyke, 
Horseheads,  RD  2,  N.  Y. 


Charles  Hubbell  of  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  and  the  pump  used  to 
move  sap  from  dumping  tanks  into  pickup  tank. 
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BUILDS  THE  BEST 


HAY  CONDITIONER 

0 


Get  every  one  of  these 
features  on  your  hay  conditioner— 

Only  Brillion  has  them  all 


•  Special  guide  roller.  Power 
feeds  hay  directly  into  crush 
ing  rollers. 


•  Fastest  drying,  by  college 
test.  Because  stems  ore  opened 
for  evaporation  their  full 
length,  instead  of  only  in  spots. 


•  Fluffer.  Leaves  conditioned 
hoy  standing  tall  in  the  swath. 
Cuts  drying  time. 


•  Saves  leaves.  No  tearing, 
clipping,  lacerating.  Brillion- 
conditioned  hay  carries  its 
leaves  to  the  born. 


•  All  four  drums  power  driven. 
Non-powered  reels  on  ordi¬ 
nary  hay  conditioners  rip  ten¬ 
der  leaves,  tear  and  clip 
heads. 


•  Big  1  5-inch  tires.  Ride  eas¬ 
ily,  smoothly  over  rough  fields, 
Timken  roller  bearings. 


•  Heavy-duty  roller  chain 
drive.  No  belts  to  stretch  or 


•  Choose  your  own  drum  style. 
Smooth  or  slotted,  to  match 
your  own  crop  conditions. 


•  Bigger  drums.  Large  diam¬ 
eter  drums  open  stems  gently, 
without  clipping  off  tender  tip 
and  leaves. 


WATEft 

POCKET 


FAST 

DRYING 

ZONE 


FAST 

DRYING 

ZONE 


•  Side-mounted  wheels.  Run 
clear  of  conditioned  hay.  Pre¬ 
vent  digging  into  high  spots. 


♦  Light  draft.  Any  one-plow 
tractor  with  standard  PTO 
can  pull  the  well-engineered 
Brillion. 


Why  Brillion-conditioned  hay,  left, 
dries  faster,  carries  its  leaves  to  the 
barn.  Stem  is  opened  for  evaporation 
along  entire  length.  Leaves  are  firm¬ 
ly  attached,  undisturbed. 

Contrast  with  crimped  hay,  right, 
which  is  only  pinched  intermittently, 
leaving  water  pockets  between  each 
pinch.  Too,  crimper’s  tearing  action 
strips  off  leaves,  chops  many  stems 
— causes  field  losses  by  dropping 
high-protein  cow  feed  down  into 
stubble. 


•  One-man  hookup.  The  Bril¬ 
lion  is  balanced,  light  on  the 
drawbar. 


•  Brillion-built  for  long  life. 
Crafted  by  Brillion’s  own 
skilled  engineers,  foundry- 
men,  machinists. 


IT  MUST  BE  GOOD! 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT 


Write 
your 
name 
and 

address  on  the  margin. 


Brillion  Iron  Works,  Ine.,  Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  HC-26-2 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Brillion  implements  I’ve  checked: 

□  Hay  Conditioners  □  Rotary  Shredders  Q  Rotary  Hoes 

□  Pulverizers  □  Pulvi-Mulchers  <  Q  Sure-Stand  Seeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  I  orn  a  student 
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MASSEY- FERGUSON  -B5- 


ASSEY- FERGUSON -SOr 


« — - - — - - - -  _ 

Tv  1  r 

LOOK,  COMPARE 


How  many  of  these  features  does  your  old  tractor  have?  Check  them. 


Famous  Ferguson  Hydraulic 
System.  Often  imitated, 
never  equaled. 

Ouadramatic  Control.  Fin¬ 
gertip  control  of  implements, 
draft,  depth,  speed  of 
response. 

Safety  Starter.  Eliminates  a 
major  cause  of  tractor  acci¬ 
dents.  Gears  must  be  in 
neutral  so  starter  will  work. 


Dual-Range  Transmission. 

8  working  speeds,  6  forward, 
2  reverse. 

Power  Steering  (optional). 
One-finger  steering  at  all 
times,  under  all  conditions. 

Two-Stage  Clutching.  Half¬ 
way  down  on  clutch  stops 
ground  travel,  PTO  con¬ 
tinues.  All  way  down  stops 
PTO  too. 


Foam-Float  Seat.  Almost 
"rocking-chair”  comfort  to 
save  your  back  on  those  long 
jobs. 

Tractormeter.  A  glance  tells 
ground,  engine,  belt  and 
PTO  speeds,  as  well  as  hours 
tractor  has  worked. 

Power- Adjusted  Rear 
Wheels.  No  danger  or  strain¬ 
ing  with  jacks  and  blocks  to 
change  rear  tread. 

Look,  Compare..  .And  You’ll  Be  a  Massey-Ferguson  Alan 


3- Point  Hitch.  Fast,  easywa* 
to  mount  implements  so  thef 
become  a  single  unit  witt 
tractor.  (MF  65  has  inter 
changeable,  wrist-action 
lower  links  to  permit  use  of 
any  3-point  hitch  implement.) 
12-Volt  Battery.  Even  in  cold¬ 
est  weather,  fast  starts  every 
time. 

Variable-Drive  PTO.  Engine 
speed,  ground  speed. 


AFTON 

Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equipment 
Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Giuffre  Bros. 

ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 

ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 

AUBURN 

Clark  &  Whaley 


BALLSTON  SPA 

A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 
Equipment,  Inc. 
BELLEVILLE 
Bob  Henry 
BERGEN 

Kaiser- Wilcox 

BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 

BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 


CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 

CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Co. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE 

Central  Square  Implement 

CHAMPLAIN 

Raymond  Bedard 

CHERRY  CREEK  - 

Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 

CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 


CLERMONT 

Czajka  Brothers  Garage 

CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 

COLLINS 

Wilson’s 

DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm 
Supply 

DEANSBORO 

Claude  M.  Hinman  Salas 

DELHI 

Rosa  Farm  Sales 


DE  RUYTER 

H.  W,  Cooks  Farm  Service 

DUNDEE  • 

J.  D.  Gibson  &.  Son 

EAST  AURORA 

Circle  Motors 

EAST  RANDOLPH 

Edward  Gumienik 
EAST  SYRACUSE 
Northeast  Tractor  Sales 

ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 

ELLENBURC  DEPOT 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 


FILLMORE 

Fillmore  Mill 

FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 
FRANKLINVILLE 
C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Jones  Farm  Supply  ' 
GRAND  GORGE 
Sauveur’s  Garage 
HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &.  Son 


m  YOU’LL  SWITCH  TO  A  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  TRACTOR! 


Bow  long  has  it  been  since  you  took  a  good  look  at  your  old  tractor? 
Maybe  it  still  runs;  but  how  does  it  stack  up  on  the  new,  modern  features 
^at  save  you  time,  work  and  money?  Just  compare  it  with  one  of  the 
new  Massey-Ferguson  tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System,  and  you’ll  want 
to  trade  in  your  old  one  right  away!  One  demonstration  will  prove  that  a 
new  Massey-Ferguson  tractor  lets  you  farm  better,  more  economically, 
Und  a  lot  easier.  No  other  can  offer  you  all  the  advanced  engineering 


features  found  only  in  tractors  with  the  world  famous  Ferguson  System 
.  .  .  still  years  ahead  of  all  its  imitators.  And  right  now,  your  Massey- 
Ferguson  dealer  is  making  deals  you  can’t  afford  to  pass  up.  Give  him  a 
call  today  .  Better  still,  drop  in' and  see  these  great  Ferguson  System 
tractors  for  yourself  .  .  .The  Ferguson  35,  3-plow  power  in  most  soils,  the 
World’s  Most  Copied  Tractor  . .  .  The  MF  50,  the  deluxe  machine  in  the 
3-plow  class  . . .  And  the  big,  4-plow  MF  65. 


Now  it’s 


mSSET-FERGVSON 


Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming ..  .World’s  Most  Famous  Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


Ask  your  Massey-Ferguson  dealer  about  "RED”  FOLEY'S  $100  CASH  AWARD  offer  on  Ferguson  35  trS’  ^  you  buy  one  no\w  you'll  get  a  hundred-dollar  check  signed  personally  by  "Red,”  star  of  TV's  "Jubilee  U.S.A. 


jVllLE 

,,}  iBros. 

^Rgeville 

’"Johndrow 


HERKIMER 

Palmer  T. 

HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros 

ITHACA  „  ^Bickford 
Ithaca  Farffl-JlTY 

JEFFERSONVIl 

Jeffersonville 

KINDERHOOt 

Kinderhook  f'; 

Equipment 
KING'S  FERRl 
Roy  A.  TuHII 


Lennon  &  Son 

§os. 

Tools  Co. 

■  "J'nston,  Inc. 
ofos..  Riverhead 


LOOMIS-WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Supply 

MIDDLEPORT 

R.  Max  Hyde 

MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 

MONSEY 

Monsey  Garage 

NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 

NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor  & 
Implement  Sales 


NEW  BERLIN 

Walter  Elliot 

NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 

NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 

NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  &. 
Equipment 

NEWPORT 

Waller  Sales  &  Service 

NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 


NORWICH 

R.  D.  Smith 
OAK  HILL 
Cooke  Equipment  Co. 
ONEIDA 
Castle  Garage 
OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &  Sons 

PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 

PIFFARD 

Parnell  Sales  &  Service 

PORT  JERVIS 

William  Reinhardt  &.  Son 


POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Trac.  &  Equip. 
PRATTSBURG 

Me  Connell  Motor  Co. 
RANSOMVILLE 
Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 
SHERIDAN 
Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES 
Skane^teles  Equipment 
STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Bargen 


Co. 


THORNWOOD 

Stark  Garden  Supplies 

TROUPSBURG 

Elbert  Potter 

TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 

WALLKILL 

Valley  Farm  Sup.  Corp. 
WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 


WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 
WATERPORT 
Parson’s  Tra.  &  Impl.  Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Oiic  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WHITNEY  POINT 
N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridgo 
WILSON 
Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
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READERS’  CONTEST  EETTERS 


Tall  Tales  of 


Runaway  Horses 


LANDED  RIGHT  SIDE  UP 


O 


First  Prize  Letter 

INE  bright  morning  in  August 
1915  my  husband  came  hurry- 
1  ing  into  the  house  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  go  to  town  on  an 
errand  for  him.  As  I  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  “errand  boy”  in  our  household,  of 
course  I  assented.  By  the  time  the 
horse  was  hitched  I  was  ready,  and  in 
due  time  was  headed  toward  home  after 
having  done  the  business;  he  wished  me 
to  do. 

My  husband  had  not  harnessed  my 
usual  driving  horse,  nor  had  he  hitched 
to  the  buggy  that  I  usually  used  but 
to  a  light  spring  wagon  with  thills.  All 
went  well  until  I  approached  the  little 
hamlet  of  Waterburg  on  my  way  home. 
As  I  rounded  the  curve  and  started 
down  the  hill  above  what  was  then 
Clarence  Jones’  grist  mill,  this  horse 
suddenly  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
run,  and  RUN  he  did.  He  was  going  so 
fast  that  he  could  not  make  the  right 
hand,  right  angle  turn  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  As  a  result  the  left  wheels  of 
the  wagon  were  in  the  left  hand  ditch, 
which  tipped  the  seat  so  much  that  my 
twenty-month-old  daughter  toppled 
from  the  seat  and  was  well  on  her  way 
out  when  I  let  loose  of  the  left  rein  and 
grabbed  her  just  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
the  back  of  her  coat,  and  pulled  her  in¬ 
to  my  arms.  * 

However,  I  held  on  to  the  right  rein 
and  thus  turned  the  horse  into  Clar¬ 
ence’s  yard,  where  the  right  wheels 
struck  a  log  and  we  traveled  on  the 
opposite  two  wheels  for  quite  a  few 
feet.  I  dodged  a  big  pile  of  pine  stumps, 
a  chicken  house  and  pig  pen,  and  finally 
the  horse  stopped  so  quickly  that  he 
threw  me  out.  I  landed  on  the  top  of  a 
nice  smelly,  soft,  steaming  manure  pile, 
seated  on  the  exact  set  of  muscles  that 
were  made  for  sitting,  with  my  little 
girl  on  my  lap. 

Neither  of  us  was  hurt  physically 
but  my  dignity  certainly  suffered  seri¬ 
ous  injury,  as  I  considered  myself  an 
exceptionally  good  horsewoman  and  the 
fact  that  I  had  a  runaway  almost 
knocked  me  off  my  perch. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  "joy 
ride”  was  the  fact  that  only  six  weeks 
later  we  had  a  robust  and  healthy  little 
son.  —  Mrs.  Walter  Howell,  Dundee, 
New  York. 


DOWN  THE  R.R.  TRACK 


IN  1903  I  was  employed  in  the  dairy 
building  of  the  great  Walker-Gordon 
Farm  of  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey.  The 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
ran  through  the  farm.  It  was  so  near 
us  that  one  could  read  the  letters  on 
the  cars.  Here  we  saw  many  interesting, 
and  some  exciting  things.  One  day  we 
saw  the  Liberty  Bell  go  by  on  an  ex¬ 
hibition  trip  to  Boston. 

Another  time  a  fast  southbound  train 
came  to  a  screeching  stop  with  sparks 
flying  from  the  big  engine  wheels. 
Train  men  jumped  from  the  express  car 
up  front  and  ran  to  the  engine,  know¬ 
ing  there  was  trouble  up  there.  The 
engineer  had  dropped  dead  at  the  throt¬ 
tle.  They  carried  his  body  back  to  the 
express  car,  and  a  brakeman  took  the 
coal  shovel.  The  fireman,  who  was  real¬ 
ly  on  the  job,  mounted  the  engineer’s 
seat,  and  in  minutes  they  were  off  to  a 
jerky  start. 

To  me  the  most  exciting  incident  was 
a  runaway  horse  on  this  four-track 
railroad.  The  horse  ran  away  in  Prince¬ 


ton  Junction  when  left  at  a  store.  The 
grq,de  crossing  was  at  an  angle  to  the 
road  and  the  horse  took  to  the  right 
hand  track,  ‘heading  for  New  York, 
wagon  and  all.  The  line  was  a  busy  one, 
and  on  the  three  mile  run  up  to  the 
farm  the  horse  met  two  trains  coming 
in  on  another  track.  This  did  not  seem 
to  phase  him,  as  he  kept  to  his  0'\Vn 
track. 


We  were  attracted  to  the  runaway  by 
the  screeching  of  an  engine  whistle.  A 
fast  Washington-New  York  train  had 
come  up  behind  the  horse,  and  slowed 
down  to  a  crawl.  The  galloping  horse 
had  by  now  shed  the  back  part  of  the 
wagon,  and  the  front  wheels  were 
bounding  over  the  railroad  ties  behind. 
It  was  another  mile  up  to  the  Plains¬ 
boro  station.  The  station  agent  had  been 
alerted,  so  he  -ran  out  and  caught  the 
horse,  'while  the  train  rushed  on  to 
make  up  lost  time.  The  horse  was  in  a 
lather,  but  seemed  unharmed. 

That  evening  we  went  down  the 
track  to  a  fifty  foot  long  trestle  over 
a  creek  and  some  low  ground.  We  could 
see  the  hoof  marks  on  the  timbers  of 
the  openwork  bridge.  Just  why  the 
horse’s  feet  did  not  go  through  and 
break  his  legs,  no  one  ever  knew. 

— William  H.  Sanders,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. 


LOST  PANTS 


I  was  sure  no  one  happened  to  be 
around  to  see  the  whole  thing  until 
several  days  later,  when  the  observa¬ 
tion  man  in  a  fire  tower  nearby  told  me 
all  about  it. — Lee  Rue  Vickers,  Church 
Creek,  Wayne  Co.,  Maryland. 


HONEYMOON  UPSET 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  70  years  ago, 
my  father  and  I  were  working 
around  the  barns  one  day,  when  we 
heard  a  horse  coming  at  breakneck 
speed.  He  came  so  near^  going  in  our 
sitting  room  window  that  his  footprints 
were  in  the  bank  under  the  window. 
Then  he  turned  and  went  around  the 
house  and  into  a  swamp,  which  slowed 
him  up,  so  that  I  got  hold  of  one  rein 
and  managed'  to  stop  him. 

Meanwhile,  my  father  went  to  see 


SCARED  TO  PIECES 


IN  the  fall  of  1943  my  farm  manager 
suddenly  quit  and  I  took  over  the  job 
of  drying  wheat  with  a  pair  of  old 
mules  that  I  thought  were  beyond  run¬ 
ning  away,  especially  after  a  hard  day’s 
work. 


I  was  wrong,  though,  for  after  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  field  late  one  evening, 
they  took  off  when  the  steel  wheels  hit 
the  concrete  state  road.  I  tried  to  hold 
them,  but  they  headed  for  a  parked 
truck  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  grab  one 
of  the  reins  to  pull 
them  away  from 
the  truck.  Then 
they  started  in  a 
driveway  on  the 
other  side.  Seeing 
the  drill  was 
going  to  hit  the 
gatepost,  I  grab¬ 
bed  the  other  rein 
and  they  headed 
down  the  road  toward  my  other  farm. 

I  held  on  until  I  was  going  so  fast 
my  steps  must  have  been  ten  feet  long, 
when  I  fell  on  my  stomach,  still  hold¬ 
ing  onto  the  reins.  After  they  finally 
stopped,  my  shirt  sleeves  were  up  to 
my  elbows  and  my  pants  around  my 
feet.  I  was  not  hurt  much. 


WHEN  we  were  married  in  1913, 
we  started  on  a  fa^’m,  with  always 
plenty  to  do.  Haying  approached  and 
the  first  field  was  ready  to  rake  but  the 
hay  rigging  needed  some  repairs. 

As  I  had  always  helped  at  home  in 
haying,  I  persuaded  my  husband  to  let 
me  rake  the  hay  while  he  fixed  the  rig¬ 
ging.  Our  team  was  young,  spirited,  but 
gentle.  I  had  only  gone  across  the  field 
a  few  times  when  one  of  the  horses 
stepped  into  a  bee’s  nest.  They  started 
to  kick,  run,  and  what  not.  My  husband, 
hearing  the  rattle  of  the  rake,  came 
running  to  help  get  them  stopped,  call¬ 
ing  to  me  to  jump  off  the  rake  and  let 
them  go.  As  they  were  colts,  I  did  not 
want  them  to  go  unguided,  so  I  clung  to 
the  lines,  trying  hard  to  get  them 
stopped. 

I  did  turn  around  on  the  rake  seat 
so  that  if  anything  happened  I  could 
slide  from  the  seat  behind  the  rake 
teeth,  and  not  get  caught.  I  did  not  see 
the  horse  when  she  kicked  over  the 
tongue.  I  was  trying  desperately  to  stop 
them.  The  rake  tongue  soon  broke,  the 
end  stuck  into  the  ground,  throwing 
me,  the  rake  bottom-side  up  on  the 
horses’  back,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
both  horses  flat  to  the  ground,  with  me 
back  of  their  hind  feet  under  the  rake. 

I  was  not  hurt  in  any  way,  so  very 
quickly  I  worked  my  way  over  their 
legs  from  under  the  rake  out  to  free¬ 
dom,  petting  the  horse  nearest  me  at 
the  same  time.  My  husbhnd  arrived  at 
th(-  scene,  scared  to  pieces,  just  as  I 
was  crawling  out,  saying  he  would 
never  let  me  drive  them  again.  But  I 
did  many,  many  times.  —  Mrs.  N.E.S., 
Millerton,  Pa. 


DETERMINED  MOTHER 


ONE  afternoon  in  the  late  fall  we 
went  to  town.  Dad  had  a  sister  liv¬ 
ing  about  part  way  to  town.  We  always 
stopped  to  call  going  and  coming.  After 
calling'  on  her  we  started  for  home.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  cold.  Mother  had 
us  all  tucked  in  when  she  picked  up 
the  reins.  Somehow  she  lost  one  of 
them.  The  horse  bolted. 


Mother  was  a  small  woman,  but  a 
very  determined  one.  She  pulled  on  the 
one  rein  thinking  she  could  turn  him 
toward  the  barn.  He  turned  too  short, 
upsetting  the  wagon  and  throwing  him¬ 
self.  There  were  little  girls  and  grocer¬ 
ies  flying  all  over  the  yard.  I  do  not 
know  if  Mother  was  thrown  out  or 


whether  she  jumped.  When  I  got  my 
senses  back  she  was  sitting  on  the 
horse’s  head  to  keep  him  from  doing 
any  more  damage  until  help  came. 

— Mrs.  H.  Warman,  Houlton,  Mass. 


NARROW  ESCAPE 


what  had  happened.  He  found  a  newly 
married  couple  picking  themselves  up 
out  of  a  mud  puddle,  which  we  always 
called  “the  frog  pond.”  You  can  imagine 
how  they  looked!  The  bride  was  in 
tears.  The  horse  had  been  frightened  by 
\he  scent  of  a  bear  which  had  crossed 
the  road  the  day  before,  having  been 
seen  by  my  mother  and  sisters  while 
they  were  blueberrying. 

My  father  let  them  take  our  carriage, 
as  the  shafts  of  their  buggy  were 
broken,  and  their  harness  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  We,  being  a  large  family,  and  my 
sisters  having  plenty  of  clothes,  such 
as  they  were,  dressed  the  bride  in  a 
new  outfit. 


My  memory  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
70  years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  father  let  the  groom  take  a  pair  of 
his  trousers  and  then  sent  them  on 
their  honeymoon  to  Manchester,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  New  York  State.  —  M.  C. 
Farnum,  Chester,  Vermont. 


IT  WAS  July  3,  1915.  I  came  home 
with  my  horse  and  buggy  from  selling 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  and  buying  my  groc¬ 
eries.  It  was  about  2  p.m. 

The  road  was  in  line  with  a  railroad 
switch  from  the  coal  mine.  The  coal 
cars  were  loaded  and  the  engine  had 
just  started  to  pull.  It  blew  out  a  big 
cloud  of  steam  right  on  the  horse  and 
made  it  jump.  I  dropped  one  line  and 
could  not  control  the  horse  any  more, 
About  500  to  600  feet  further  on,  the 
road  crossed  the  main  railroad  track. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  horse 
reached  the  crossing,  a  fast  train  hit 
and  killed  the  horse  and  smashed  the 
buggy.  It  was  an  (^Den  buggy  (no  top) 
and  I  was  thrown  out.  I  can’t  remember 
it,  as  it  happened  so  fast.  Somebody 
telephoned  the  doctor,  and  they  picked 
me  up. 

I  was  badly  hurt,  and  it  took  me 
three  months  to  get  on  my  feet  again, 
besides  having  to  pay  my  own  bills.  I 
never  forgot  that,  buggy  ride,  and  if  I 
had  had  a  buggy  with  a  top,  I  wouldn’t 
be  here  today  to  write  this  letter.  - 
Mrs.  Margaret  Prothganger,  Harpurs- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DIDN'T  LIKE  WATER 


I  WAS  employed  as  a  boy  on  a  dairy 
farm,  where  we  had  a  team  of  small 
mules.  They  were  excellent  in  snow,  but 
could  not  be  driven  into  water,  even  the 
smallest  puddle. 

One  day  while  working  them  in  the 
field,  I  decided  to  take  a  short  cut  home 
at  noontime.  A  small  brook  about  two 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  across  had  to 
be  forded.  So.  I  got  back  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  and  put  the  mules  into  a  dead 
run.-  to  make  them  jump  it.  I  never 
knew  which  one  got  the  idea,  but  when 
they  got  to  the  brook  they  both  jumped 
to  the  left.  Over  went  the  wagon,  I 
landed  in  the  brook,  with  the  wagon  ci 
top  of  me.  the  mules  ran  away  with 
the  front  wheels,  /hich  uncoupled, 
When  I  arrived  at  the  barn,  soaking 
wet,  they  were  standing  patiently  in 
front  of  the  door,  waiting  to  be  fed 
their  dinner.  —  H.  E.  Towne,  Bridge- 
loater.  Conn. 


SKIPPED  PRAYER  MEETING 


''J'HE  first  eve  of  June  1911.  I  drove 


a  young  horse  three  miles  and  tied 
her  in  the  church  shed.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  horse,  Daisy,  had  been  driven 
at  night.  A  piece  of  small  chain  with 
snap  attached  was  handy,  so  I  snapped 
it  in  the  bridle  ring  and  put  my  tie 
rope  back  in  the  wagon.  That  was 
prayer  meeting  night,  but  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend.  Instead,  I  went  to  the  home  of  a 
young  lady  a  few  rods  from  the  church 
My  horse  evidently  tossed  her  heac 
and  unhooked  a  link  of  chain,  then 
backed  out  of  the  sheds,  and  just  as 
the  people  came  out  of  the  prayer 
meeting,  she  trotted  around  in  front  of 
the  building  and  went  home  in  25 
minutes.  My  father  heard  the  horse  ar¬ 
rive,  and  as  there  was  no  further 
sound,  he  went  to  the  barn  and  under 
stood  what  he  saw,  namely,  the  piece  of 
chain  with  snap  hanging  from  bridle 
ring  and  the  wagon  all  intact.  The  only 
damage  was  to  the  young  horse’ 
nerves. 


I  had  heard  th^  noise  of  the  horse 
running  around  the  church  and  hurried 
out  in  time  to  hear  a  friend  by  the 
church  door  say,  “So  that’s  why  Bertha 
and  Leo  did  not  come  to  prayer  meet 
ing  tonight!”  And  when  neighbors 
heard  of  the  horse  coming  home  alone 
several  said  they  knew  the  courtship 
would  'on  bring  ■  suits — and  it  did 


Bertha  and  I  were  married  just  tw'« 
months  later.— Leo  Bolles,  LaceyvilU 


Pa. 
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ncreasing  Sales  Power 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase 
sales  power  is  to  have  fewer  selling 
-inits.  In  fresh  fruit  this  is  being  done 
3y  the  Lake  Ontario  Fruit  Qi’owers,  in 
vestern  New  York  by  one  selling  unit 
n  Champlain  Valley,  two  in  Hudson 
Valley,  two  in  New  Jersey,  and  some  in 
New  England.  We  need  to  strengthen 
nd  enlarge  these  selling  units,  and  de- 
elop  them  in  areas  not  served  by  the 
bove  or  similar  organizations. 

For  applesauce  and  slices,  we  need 
bout  three  selling  units  in  western 
New  York.  The  cooperatives  in  western 
New  York  need  to  get  together  not 
inly  in  sales  but  also  in  production  to 
JUt  pi’oduction  costs,  dfevelop  new  pred¬ 
icts,  and  make  better  use  of  by- 
roducts.  Independent  processors  need 
0  get  together  for  the  same  reasons. 

Sales  power  can  be  increased  in  large 
crop  years  by  diverting  part  of  the 
apple  crop  from  sauce  and  slice  into 
juice,  or  not  using  the  apples.  The  small 
apples  have  the  least  economic  value 
and  could  be  eliminated  in  New  York 
through  the  use  of,  a  state  marketing 
order.  It  only  requires  a  %  vote  of 
growers'  to  put  such  an  order  into 
effect,  so  that  it  would  be  ready  to  use 
in  years  when  we  need  it. 

We  peed  a  study  aimed  at  estimating 
(he  number  of  bushels  '  of  2 14  t(^  2 14 
inch  apples  of  each  Variety  delivered  to 
rocessors  in  each  of  the  past  few 
ears.  Then  we  would  know  about  how 
cany  bushels  would  be  eliminated  when 
he  size  standard  was  set.  The  size 
ight  be  set  at  2-5/16  or  2i/^  or  any 
iace  in  between. 

“Cost  plus”  contracts  weaken  sales 
9ower,  as  the  price  for  which  the  prod- 
iict  sells  does  not  affect  the  returns  to 
the  processor.  This  method  of  getting 
Apples  was  started  last  fall  by  some 
processors  who  formerly  pui'chased 
Apples,  and  was  started  because  the  in¬ 


promotion  program  for  processed  apple 
products.  Because  of  the  eye  appeal  of 
fresh  apples,  much  of  the  promotion 
of  processed  products  has  been  tied  in 
with  the  promotion  of  fresh  apples. 
Professor  Max  Brunk  and  his  assistants 
at  Cornell  University  have  been  study¬ 
ing  how  to  increase  the  movement  of 
applesauce  and  slices  in  stores.  This 
information  will  help  us  in  developing 
a  strong  promotion  program  for  pro¬ 
cessed  apple  products. 

To  finance  such  a  promotion  and 
market  research  program,  we  need  a 
marketing  order  so  that  all  growers 
will  help  pay  for  it.  All  benefit,  so  all 
should  pay.  Also  we  should  increase 
the  rate  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  5  cents 
a  bushel.  , 

Larger  units  to  increase  the  sales 
power  of  processors  will  increase  their 
buying  power.  To  meet  this,  we  need  a 


Apple  Growers  Need  Sales  Power 


By  T.  E.  LaMONT,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 


growers  marketing  organization  to  sell 
our  apples.  In  1956  a  committee  of  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
worked  with  similar  groups  from  the 
Appalachian  area  and  from  Michigan, 
and  set  up  the  framework  for  a  market¬ 
ing  organization  in  each  area  and  an 
overall  organization.  The  Appalachian 
and  Michigan  groups  are  anxious  to  get 
going  in  1959.  The  Western  New  York 
committee  felt  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  successful  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  other  things  listed  in  this 
ai-ticle. 

Well,  gentlemen  I  hope  that  you  were 
stirred  up  as  I  was  when  I  heard  the 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Most  action'  is  the  result  of 
persons  stirred  up  to  do  something.  And 
there  is  plenty  to  be  done.  How  far 
we  can  go  in  1959  is  only  limited  by  the 
speed  at  which  we  can  travel. 


Everybody  talks  about  the  Weather... 

Your  Telephone  does  something  about  it! 


DHE  trouble  with  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  there  are  too  many 
gentlemen  fruit  growers,  who 
are  afraid  to  demand  a  decent 
price  for  apples.” 

This  analysis  by  one  grower  im-'ie- 
diately  raises  the  question:  Of  whom 
do  you  demand  the  price — the  processor 
or  the  chain  store  or  both,  and  are  you 
prepared  to  back  up  your  demands?  I 
learned  at  an  early  age  that  there  is  ^ 
difference  between  what  one  demands 
and  what  one  gets. 

Apple  Industry  Rapidly  Changing 

These  are  times  when  things  change 
rapidly.  We  realize  this  when  we  think 
of  the  great  advances  in  our  missile 
ind  satellite  programs.  But  we  are  so 
Close  to  fruit  growing  that  we  do  not 
jrealize  the.  tremendous  changes  that 
mve  taken  place  in  the  production  and 
narketing  of  apples.  In  the  growing 
md  harvesting  of  apples  more  changes 
lave  occurred  in  the  past  20  years  than 
n  all  previous  history.  In  marketing, 
ohange  also  has  been  rapid.  This  means 
hat  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
jhanges,  and  make  them  rapidly. 

We  are  living  in  a  chain  store  age, 
and  the  merger  of  chains  makes  fewer 
and  fewer  buyers.  One  large  processor 
3ays  that  they  now  deal  with  only  one- 
half  as  many  buyers  as  they  did  10 
years  ago. 

One  grower  tells  of  chiding  a  chain 
store  buyer  about  beating  down  the 
irice  of  applesauce,  ’^he  buyer  said, 
"you  listen  in  on  the  other  phone  when 
anyone  calls.”  During  the  next  hour, 
hree  sellers  of  applesauce  called.  Each 
one  quoted  sauce  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  previous  one.  And  each  said  to  re- 
nember  they  could  meet  competition. 
No  applesauce  was  sold;  only  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  weakened.  This  illustrates  the 
weakness  of  the  sellers,  and  brings  into 
focus  the  acute  need  for  increasing  our 
sales  power. 


Going  out  of  doors  on  cold,  blus¬ 
tery  winter  days  can  be  mighty 
unpleasant,  you’ll  agree.  And  ice 
and  snow  on  the  roads  often 
make  travel  slow,  hazardous.  On 
days  like,  these,  your  telephone 
can  be  especially  helpful  to  you. 
With  it  you  can  order  supplies 
from  town,  get  market  reports 
from  the  county  agent  and  take 
care  of  church  or  Grange  matters 
from  the  warm  comfort  of  your 
easy  chair. 

And  your  telephone  can  do 
much  more  for  you.  On  days 


when  it’s  too  stormy  to  visit  near¬ 
by  friends  and  relatives,  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  them  by 
phone.  In  the  same  easy  way,  you 
can  bring  far-off  loved  ones  with¬ 
in  sound  of  your  voice. 

^  ^  ^ 

No,  the  telephone  can’t  change 
the  weather,  but  it  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  For  when  the 
weather’s  bad,  your  phone  helps 
keep  your  feet  dry,  your  spirits 
high.  Indeed,  few  things  that  cost 
so  little  are  so  very  useful— to  you 
and  your  entire  family. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


dustry  sales  power  was  weak.  The 
grower  received  50  cents  per  hundred, 
and  will  receive  what  is  left  after  the 
processor  deducts  his  costs  and  profit. 
If  fruit  growers  are  to  survive,  they 
must  either  cancel  these  contracts  or 
•develop  a  similar  one  with  companies 
from  which  they  buy  spray  materials 
and  other  supplies! 

Chain  store  executives '^say  that  their 
stores  are  places  to  display  products 
that  are  pre-sold;  that  is,  a  product 
must  be  promoted  and  advertised  if  it 
is  to  have  shelf  space. 

Sales  power  is  increased  by  promo¬ 
tion  and  market  research  on  how  to  do 
the  job  effectively.  We  need  a  strong 
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EAN  ! 


BARN  CALCITE 

makes  your  barn  look  spic  and  span 


A  clean  barn  reflects  your  ability  as  a  dairy¬ 
man.  To  keep  it  safe  and  clean,  spread  low- 
cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  on 
the  floor.  Its  use  also  improves  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure-.  \ 


Best  of  all,  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  costly  animal  injuries 
caused  by  slips  and  falls.  Helps  give  cows  sure  footing,  pre¬ 
vents  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  hr  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OK  AMERICA,  NEWTiTn,  N.  J. 

l^orld's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


anything  broken? 

FIX  IT  WITH  OKUN'S  O.rlmm 

OFFICE 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY.. .HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 

Now  Fix-tf-YourseU  —  Sove  Many  Dollars! 
New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
rust.  Same  type  of  miracle  plastic  described 


Oil  oi  Woler  Tonks 
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Body  Repair! 


Broken  Appliances  Repair  Plumbing 

ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue. 


in  IVCALUIK.  3  UlLjtai  Sc  Llrli. 
Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail-1 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in  Stores.! 
We  pay  postage.  No  C.O.D.  J 

Hovv 

oic 

f*LA 

MMc 

UN^S 

STIC 

■t  ^ 

ORDER  NOW 
EH  DIE  set  FREE 

civ  iTDnnvicT 

me 

Ml  1 

Jamaica  20,  New  YorkHllllHilliHi 
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TH&  BEST  in 
E/kBM  SEEDS-^ 
sincG  1301 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED 


CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BROME  GRASS,  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

price  list  describes  complete  line  of  best  quality  tested  fan 
reasenoble  prices.— Write  tor  your  free  copy! 


seeds  at 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  Box  C,  Honcoyc  Folls^  N.  Y, 


Visiting  llagfiHha - 

TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY  I 

Mari^liall’s  Hennery  I 


JANUARY  5,  in  company  with 
^^.1.  W.  Stiles,  poultryman  of  Cort¬ 
land.  I  visited  the  new  laying  house 
of  Marshall  Brothers,  near  Ithaca.  The 
Marshalls  are  hatcherymen.  In  this 
new  house  of  slatted  floors  they  had 
just  installed  over  9,000  females  of  the 
Kimher  strain  of  White  Leghorns,  with 
a  silfficient  number  of  cockerels  to  in¬ 
sure  fertility  of  eggs  from  the  whole 
flock. 

Here  are  10.000  birds  housed  in  a 
building  only  60  by  200  ft.! 

Here  the  only  attendant  is  one  gray¬ 
haired  employee,  Avho,  by  means  of 
automatic  devices,  does  the  whole  w'ork 
of  feeding,  watering,  medicating,  re¬ 
moving  manure,  and  collecting  eggs  in 
wire  baskets  and  trucking  them  to  the 
hatchery  nearby! 

Although  the  o{)eration  was  still  be¬ 
ing  tuned  u})  and  a  few  little  '■‘hugs  ’ 
removed,  one  man  was  doing  all  the 
work  with  the  hens,  and  in  addition 
had  lime  to  helj)  with  the,  finishing 
touches  on  the  mechanization. 

When,  in  this  space,  in  1957,  I  re¬ 
ported  visithig  eight  cow  yards  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  one  man  did  all  the  work 
for  an  average  of  60  milking  cow's,  it 
seemed  that  the  ultimate  in  husbandry 
had  been  reached.  But  an  operation  of 
60  cows  per  man  is  only  three  times 
better  than  the  American  average.  In 
Marshall’s  henhouse,  the  performance 
is  about  five  limes  better  than  average, 
in  terms  of  production  per  man.  Or 
is  it  only  four  limes  better? 

Fred  Marshall,  senior  partner,  show¬ 
ed  us  through,  and  as  we  moved 
around,  it  became  obvious  that  Fred 
had  put  a  lot  of  himself  into  this  ven¬ 
ture,  along  with  his  son  Bob  and 
others.  Several  manufacturers  of  equip¬ 
ment  had  made  installations.  The  de¬ 
vices  included  automatic  belt  egg-col- 
lectors  moving  eggs  from  the  whole 
house  into  one  little  room  at  the  end, 
automatic  feeders,  w'-aterers,  thermo¬ 
static  ventilators  and  push-button  man¬ 
ure  removers  dumping  into  a  big  two¬ 
wheeled  spreader  at  a  far  corner.  The 
man  who  made  and  installed  the  “roll- 
away”  egg  collectors  turned  out  to  be 
Karl  Kaegebein  of  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Niagara  River),  w'hom  I  had  known 
years  ago  as  an  associate  of  his  father, 
the  late  Charles  Kaegebein,  a  real 
“tither”  for  his  church. 

When  all  bills  are  in  and  accounts 
settled,  it  is  Fred’s  belief  that  cost  per 
bird  wall  not  exceed  $4  for  house  and 
all  equipment. 

As  we  moved  cautiously  through  the 
length  of  the  200-ft.  house,  the  birds 
w^ere  not  disturbed,  except  for  one 
cockerel.  Walking  slowly  behind  the 
others,  I  came  to  a  lordly,  bright- 
combed  rooster  who  apparently  had 
been  nettled  by  the  passage  of  my  com¬ 
panions  ahead.  He  reacted  by  squaring 
off  to  give  me  battle.  After  one  thrust 
of  the  beak  at  my  boots,  he  walked 
aw'ay.  I  chuckled  in  admiration  at  this 
fellow'^’s  disregard  of  size.  It  was  re¬ 
mindful  of  President  Syngman  Rhee’s 
offer  to  have  little  South  Korea  fight 
big  Red  China  without  help. 

Many  times  in  this  space  comments 
have  been  made  on  better  pastures  and 
hayfields.  Use  of  lime,  legiunes,  im¬ 
proved  grasses,  fertilizer,  drainage  and 
rotation  have  been  reported  as  being 
under  way  at  Hayfields.  But  recom¬ 


mendations  that  others  do  likewis 
have  not  been  made.  These  praetice 
are  for  the  venturesome  minority,  s 
for  the  man  with  limited  acreage,  ait 
of  course  would  be  confined  to  thos 
who  possess  or  can  safely  borrow  tin 
money  needed.  If  a  majority  of  all  lift 
stock  farmers  adopted  such  a.prograa 
in  a  few  years, calamity  would  be  visi)t 
ed  upon  all  of  us.  We’ve  not  the  raail 
kets  to  absorb  the  production,  nor  tbj 
buildings  to  house  the  cattle.  Some  (laji 
when  population  is  much  greater,  yes  j 
but  not  yet.  j 

H:  | 

Last  time,  mention  was  made  of  Ve  [ 
nal  alfalfa  and  its  ability  to  remai  I 
g'reen  longer  and  retain  leaves  morl 
securely  than  Narragansett.  Since  theti 
Harry  Morrill  has  expressed  the  judg 
ment^  that  in  our  case  Vernal  yieldet 
bettei'  perhaps  because  of  occupyinf 
the  slightly  more  favorable  half  of  thi 
20-acre  field.  On  another  field,  thf 
windmill  lot,  we’ll  seed  Vernal  ara 
Saratoga  bromegrass  for  future  hay 
with  Garry  oats  to  be  harvested  fo 
grain.  But  on  a  field  adjoining  the  milk 
ing  barn,  we’ll  seed  Narragansett  wit! 
Saratoga  brome  for  future  pasture 
with  oats  to  be  grazed  off.  Narragaij 
set”t  can  apparently  take  more  of  thij 
beating  that  occurs  w'hen  alfalfa  i 
gi-azed. 

Jj:  :|c 

What  is  the  proper  ratio  betu'cen  tin 
number  of  milking  cows  and  the  num 
ber  of  young  stock  and  dry  cows?  I 
has  seemed  to  me  the  very  best  dairy 
men  have  had  only  one  head  of  younj 
stock  or  a  dry  cow  for  each  two  milk 
ing  cows,  and  were  able  to  keep  tin 
stanchions  full  of  milkers  without  buy 
ing  cattle.  Up  to  now',  Hayfields  has  no 
come  close  to  such  a  performance.  A 
an  owner,  -I’ve  felt  badly  about  il 
know'ing  how  costly  it  is  to  raise  a 
animal  to  first  freshening,  and  hoi 
terribly  w'asteful  it  is  to  have  too  man] 
dry  cows  from  delayed  breeding.  Now 
with  the  same  line  of  breeding,  an 
w'ith  only  encouragement  from  nif 
Harry'  Morrill  and  his  boy's  are  movinj 
toward  a  proper  balance  and  cominj 
closer  to  the  tw'o-to-6ne  ratio  all  tli 
time. 

^  ^  tf! 

In  this  cold  winter,  cow's  consume  i 
lot  of  silage  and  will,  it  seems  to  us 
eat  more  w'hen  some  of  it  is  grass  aii(| 
some  of  it  corn.  Out  of  one  silo  at  Hay 
fields  comes  eaVly  cut  alfalfa-broni 
silage,  and  out  of  another,  w'ell-earei 
corn  silage,  both  fed  the  same  day.  Wi 
are  confirming  the  findings  of  Mr.  E.  S 
Brigham  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  who  to  in 
is  America’s  No.  1  dairyman.  He  aW 
his  right-hand  bower,  Cesare  LeCostf 
maintain  in  their  Jersey  herd  the  high 
est  butterfat  production  average,  a! 
breeds,  of  any  large  herd  in  Nort! 
America.  Their  foundation  is  manage 
ment  of  pastures,  hay,  corn  silage  am 
grass  silage. 

*  ♦  :ic 

For  20  years,  Hayfields  lias  growl 
corn  for  grain  as  well  as  for  silage.  1 
spite  of  having  tw'o  fields  of  poor  cori 
in  J  958  to  offset  tw'o  good  ones,  we  sd 
no  reason  to  abandon  corn  for  grain 
M’e  know'  that  weeds  did  the  mischid 
on  the  poor  fields.  The  colleges  are  no< 
ready  with  the  answers  on  weed  coJ 
trol,  and  the  answers  aren’t  expensivf 
So  far,  w'e’ve  placed  a  4-bu.  order  F 
Connecticut  870  for  silage  and  a  7-bi* 
order  for  Pennsylvania  444  for  grain 
We  might  change  from  444  but  mui! 
first  be  convincetl.  Some  other  opfi 
(college)  formula  hybrids  are  good,  ati 
so  are  a  wide  list  of  the  closed  or  seern 
formula  kinds. 
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Four  State  Farm  Groups 

Conveue  at  Syracuse 


ONE  of  the  largest  con^bined  winter 
meetings  and  trade  shows  in  New 
York  State  history  was  held  in  the 
Syracuse  War  Memorial  January  20 
through  23.  The  participating  groups 
were  the  127-year-old  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  the  104-year-old .  Horticultural 
Society,  the  48-year-old  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  and  the  27-year- 
old  Empire  State  Potato  Club.  The 
trade  show  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
assembled  in  connection  with  the  win¬ 
ter  meetings.  Eighty-two  commercial 
firms  of  the  agricultural  industry 
showed  the  latest  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  available  to  growers  in  115  dis¬ 
play  areas  and  booths.  Several  booths 
were  utilized  by  Cornell  University  to 
show  research  results  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
to  show  samples  of  their  work. 

The  highlight  of  the  convention  was 
the  Farm  Products  Dinner  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  The  entire  menu-  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  coffee  consisted  of  prod¬ 
ucts  grown  or  processed  in  New  York 
State.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  was 
the  newly  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Don  J.  Wick¬ 
ham  of  Hector,  and  the  toastmaster 
was  J.  Roger  Deas  of  the  American  Can 
Co.  Webster  Birdsall,  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  presented  a 
distinguished  service  citation  to 
Thomas  E.  Milliman  of  Ithaca  for  his 
many  contributions  to  agriculture  as  a 
teacher,  writer  and  farm  experimenter. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Palmer,  former  director  of  the 
Vineland  Experiment  Station  in  On¬ 
tario,  presented  the  Wilder  Medal  to  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  James  Clark  of  Milton,  the  as¬ 
sociation  president,  accepted  the  m'edal. 

Commissioner  Wickham  complimen¬ 
ted  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
on  his  45  years  of  service  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  New  York  State  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  citation.  Dean  Myers 
is  retiring  in  July. 

Mrs.  Don  Wickham  presented  awgrds 
to  the  4-H  girls  competing  in  the  apple 
pie  baking  contest.  Judy  Harold  of  Wil¬ 
son  and  Merrily  Fordham  of  Rochester 
baked  pies  Which  were  judged  as  “ex¬ 
cellent,”  while  those  whose  pies  were 
judged  “good”  were  Judy  Woeller  of 
Wilson;  Kathie  Lawrence  of  Waterloo; 
Jean  Cornelius  of  Ontario;  Mary  Ann 
Neal  of  Albion;  Karen  Mungell  of 
Williamsville,  Paula  O’Biden  of  Pal¬ 
myra;  Georgia  Carmichael  of  North  Co- 
hocton;  Betty  Coleman  of  Allegheny 
County;  and  Ann  Vincent  of  Castile. 

The  Century  Farm  Awards  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  were  given 
to  Mrs.  Lois  Reynolds  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  R.  Reynolds  of  Franklinville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  T.  Roberts  of  Paris; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wilson  of  Sara¬ 
toga;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Fife 
of  Waddington.  All  of  their  farms  have 
been  in  the  same  family  for  more  than 
100  years. 

The  Agricultural  Society  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  urged  that  greater  use 
be  made  of  the  State  Fair  to  promote 
New  York  State  agriculture,  and  to 
accomplish  this  objective  a  committee 
of  five  members  will  be  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Fair  management.  The 
new  president,  Arthur  Y’oungs  of  Glen 
Head,  Long  Island,  will  designate  the 
membership.  Other  officers  elected  were 
William  B.  Giddings  of  Baldwinsville, 
vice  president;  Spencer  Duncan  of 
South  Schodack,  Secretary;  and  Joseph 
Firth  of  Catskill,  Treasurer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  leadership  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Community  War  Memorial 
Building  in  Rochester  for  the  1960  ses¬ 
sions.  Elliot  Smith  of  Kinderhook, 
Clifford  Tennoisen,  of  Lockport,  Earl 
Harding  of  Albion,  and  Thomas  W.  Al¬ 
bright  of  Athens  were  named  to  the 


Board  of  Directors.  A  number  of  reso¬ 
lutions  were  presented  and  adopted 
among  which  was  one  calling  for 
amendment  to  the  licensing  law  on 
migrant  housing  to  require  licensing 
and  inspection  only  "where  10  or  more 
workers  are  involved.  In  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  Secretary  Dan  Dalrymple  com¬ 
mented  that  the  sharp  increase  in  apple 
production  in  Western  New  York  cre¬ 
ated  the  possibility  of  over-processing 
with  consequent  difficulty  in  holding 
price  structure.  The  Secretary  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  present  situation  was 
made  to,  order  for  a  marketing  order 
and  agreement  had  one  been  prepared 
and  authorized. 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
renamed  Donald  Shoemaker  of  Web¬ 
ster  as  President,  and  William  Giddings 
of  Baldwinsville  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  vice-presidents  are  Stuart  Allen, 
Waterville;  A.  L.  Walley,  Slingerlands; 
Leon  A.  Swing,  Penn  Yan;  Charles  Al- 
monsen,  East  Syracuse;  James  S.  Fer- 
lito,  Oswego.  The  ’esolutions  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  were  the  same  as 


the  previous  year  with  the  addition  of 
one  objecting  to  the  indirect  subsidy 
granted  western  growers  and  shippers 
of  perishable  commodities  through  the 
present  transcontinental  railroad  tariffs. 

A  special  session  on  problems  of 
growing  muck  vegetables  attracted 
over  one  hundred  muck  growers  from 
every  muck  soil  area.  The  muck  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  talks  by  F.  M.  Isen- 
berg,  Cornell  University,  who  spoke  on 
the  problem  of  roller  cars  of  western 
lettuce  dumped  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Harry  M.  Branch,  of  the  regula¬ 
tory  service  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  requirements  of  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  misbranding.  Dr.  A.  L.  New- 
hall  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Path¬ 
ology  at  Cornell  discussed  the  problem 
of  neck  rot,  which  is  troubling  many 
areas,  growing  onions.  In  a  second  ses¬ 
sion,  Dr.  R.  D.  Sweet  of  Cornell  dis¬ 
cussed  herbicides  for  vegetables. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  re¬ 
elected  their  same  officers  with  the 
exception  of  three  directors  who  were 
ineligible.  The  new  directors  are  Jack 
Luke,  Fulton;  Donald  Kent,  Fillmore; 
and  John  Talmadge,  Water  Mill,  L.  I. 
The  returning  officers  are  David  R.  C. 
Smith,  president,  Morrisville;  Karl 
Hoffman,  vice-president,  Springville; 
and  John  J.  Jackson,  secretary-treas¬ 


urer,  Savannah.  A  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented.  Among  them  was 
one  which  requested  that  Section  32 
funds  used  for  diversion  purposes  have 
not  been  successful  in  reducing  potato 
production  and  that  these  funds  might 
better  be  expanded  on  research  in  po¬ 
tato  utilization.  Another  resolution  of 
concern  to  New  York  growers  is  the 
grade  standards  imposed  upon  certified 
seed  growers  requiring  them  to  meet 
U.  S.  No.  1  standards  as  for  table  stock. 
Competing  areas  do  not  have  this  re¬ 
quirement. 

Dr.  Ora  Smith  of  Cornell  gave  a  talk 
on  potato  utilization  in  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out  that  processed  potato  products 
now  accounts  for  about  23  pounds  per 
capita  in  the  consumption  picture, 
without  which  over-production  would 
be  even  more  serious. 

In  a  joint  session  of  the  Potato  Club 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  Senator  Frank 
E.  Van  Lare  of  Rochester  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Temporary  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Irrigation,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  Senator  pointed  out  that  our 
laLws  on  riparian  rights  are  confused  and 
in  many  cases  obsolete,  that  a  new 
policy  and  new  legislation  are  needed, 
and  that  his  Commission  is  working 
out  the  recommendation  for  these  re¬ 
forms. 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  ORDER  OF 

SIMAZINE 


OR 


SEVIN 


•  •  •  e 


The  best  weed  control  for  corn 
Results— “Excellent” 
Economical— Get  7-15%  more 
corn/acre 

Selective,  Pre  emergence 


Number  one  bean  insecticide 
Full  season  control 
Increases  yield  4  to  7  bu./ocre 
Safe  to  handle 


or  purchase  of  a  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Sprayer 


SAVE 

$4.55 


NEW  G.LF.  JET 
AGITATOR  KIT 


\ 


\ 


-r/ 


Here’s  what  it  will  do  in  your  spray  tank. 


Reg.  $6.80  value 
NOW  ONLY  $2.25 

with  your  first  order  for  Simazine,  Sevin  or 
a  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Spray  Rig. 

Offer  good  until  June  1,  1959 


A  must  for  even  coverage  with  Simazine  or  Sevin 

G.L.F.  COMPLETE  PEST  CONTROL  SERVICE 


Yellow  Devil  Sprayers 
Agitators 

Weed  &  Insect  Controls 


ORDER  NOW! 


FREE  INFORMATIONS  For  an  informative  brochure  on 
Simazine  or  Sevin  and  information  on  installation  of  a 
G.L.F.  Jet  Agitator  Kit,  Moil  this  Coupon  today. 

I - - - 

To:  J.  R.  Van  Allen,  G.L.F.  Pesticides  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  G.L.F.,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Please  send  me  folders  on 
n  Simazine  Q  Sevin 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


(74)  1« 


It  pays  to  keep  water  from 
FREEZING! 

Stock  need  plenty  of  drinking  water,  no  matter  how  cold  it  gets  .... 
that’s  w^hy  it  will  pay  yon  to  install  ^lectric  heating  tape  and  stock 
tank  de-icers.  The  cost  is  small  and  the  savings  in  time  and  extra  pro¬ 
duction  will  repay  yon  many  times  over!  See  your  farm  agent  about 
electric  frost-proofing  for  water  pipes  and  stock  waterers. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Oflice  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


ttARRIS  SCCDS 

HARPER  HYBRID 

THE  MUSKMELON  WITH  EXTRA  FLAVOR 
A  first  generation  hybrid  combining  all  these  fea¬ 
tures;  Superb,  Tangy,  Sweet  Flavor,  Remarkably 
Thick,  Juicy  Flesh— Attractive  Appearance— Vigorous 
Vines— Heavy  Yields. 

You'll  find  Harper  Hybrid  a  special  treat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATAL03 

//  YOU  GROW  lor  Market,  Ask  lor  Oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1959  CATALOG  Tww/umhf 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


FRESH  STOCK 


Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N,  Y. 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 


The  High  ^ 

Unloading 

BESTLAND 

HYDRAULIC  ^ 

ROCK  .  V miyyyitott... ^ 

^  PICK!  LOAD!  DUMP! 

Tons  and  tons  a  day  of  small  to  800  lb.  rocks  and 
never  leave  tractor  seat-8  models  in  world  wide  use. 
3000-4000  lb.  hopper  capacities — 13  years  field 
proved— true  contour  rock  picking  with  front  caster 

U/  n  AF)  1 R 

Write:  VIEL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  632 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITT  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

I  Eisil)  erected *0111011  Delivery 
Shipped  eiiywtiere*Setid  tor  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  Sf..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted 


stote 


EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL? 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


Buy  from  the  oldest  established  firm  of¬ 
fering  this  service.  Reading-magnifying 
or  bi-focol  glasses  for  far  and  near.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  folks  opproximately  40 
yeors  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  for. 
Thousands  of  customers!  We  furnish 
14-  lens  sample  card  with  j  ^ 
many  combina-  °os°* 

tions  and  other 
styles  priced  to 
meet  your  budget 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  catalog 


or  OT.  AG  R 


street 


—  American  Ag-riculturist,  February  7,  195j 


”MiIk  Market  Development” 
About  Ready  to  Go 


T 


HE  PROGRAM  to  stimulate 
fluid  milk  sales  in  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  areas  un¬ 
der  Order  No.  27  is  about  ready 
to  get  underway,  that  is,  if  no  opposi¬ 
tion  develops.  For  months  plans  have 
been  studied  by  the  Producers  Milk 
Market  Development  Board,  made  up  of 
11  dairymen  and  3  representatives  of 
agricultural  colleges  serving  as  ad¬ 
visors. 

As  it  wall  be.  submitted  to  dgirymen, 
the  program  wall  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  any  single  method  of  pro¬ 
motion,  such  as  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  but  will  consider  all  meth¬ 
ods  that  might  lead  to  a  greater  mar¬ 
ket  for  fluid  milk. 

The  program  has  been  given  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  U.  S.'  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  before  it  can  take  ef¬ 
fect  it  is  the  duty  of  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator  Blanford  to  determine  that  there 
is  no  substantial  opposition  to  the  plan 
from  dairy  farmers.  The  Administrator 
has  agreed  to  hold  at  least  nine  public 
meetings  in  the  following  areas  soon 
after  March  15:  Yprk  or  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.;  Newton,  N.  J.;  Kingston, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Watertown,  Ogdens- 
burg,  Binghamton  and  Glean,  N.  Y. 

If  the  Administrator  should  find  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition  among  dairymen,  he 
will  rule  that  the  program  cannot  go 
into  effect.  If  he  finds  no  such  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  Producers  Milk  Market  De¬ 
velopment  Board  will  be  authorized  to 
request  every  milk  handler  to  send  a 
“positive”  letter  to  each  of  his  produc¬ 
ers.  This  letter  will  tell  each  dairyman 
that  unless  he  (the  producer)  objects, 
one  cent  per  cwT.  will  be  deducted  from 
his  milk  check  beginning  on  a  certain 
definite  date,  to  pay  the  cost  of  milk 
promotion. 

If  a  dairyman  agrees  to  go  along 
with  the  program,  this  automatically 
relieves  him  of  any  promise  he  made 
to  contribute  one  cent  to  National 
Dairy  Council. 

The  deductions  will  begin  after  the 
Development  Board  has  certified  that 
at  least  90%  of  the  producers  under 
Milk  Marketing  Order  No.  27  have  re¬ 
ceived  “positive”  letters.  After  that 
date  deductions  will  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  Board  flnds  that  more  than 
25%  of  the  producers  receiving  the  pos¬ 
itive  letter  have  not  contributed  for 
three  consecutive  mohths.  If  this  should 
happen,  the  program  will  be  abandoned. 

Also,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
Administrator  will  determine  producer 
sentiment  for  or  against  the  program. 
If  he  finds  no  substantial  opposition, 
another  positive  letter  will  be  sent  each 
year  to  all  producers  under  Order  27. 

The  Board  has  estimated  that  its  an¬ 
nual  budget  would  be  approximately 
$750,000.  Its  tentative  budget  allocated 
70%  to  85%  to  actual  market  develop¬ 
ment  work,  10%  to  20%  to  research 
projects,  and  5%  to  10%  to  adminis¬ 
trative  costs. 

These  are  the  11  producers  serving 
on  the  Producers  Milk  Market  Devel¬ 
opment  Board,  two  from  each  of  the 
four  qualified  groups,  and  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  unaffiliated  dairymen  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania: 

Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton,  N.  J., 
Chairman,  unaffiliated;  A.  Morelle 
Cheney,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y.,  Vice- 
chairman,  a  director  of  Dairymen’s 
League;  Glenn  Talbott,  Fillmore,  N.  Y., 
Treasurer,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League;  John  B.  Holloway,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  Secretary,  a  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency;  Allen  Ostrander,  Theresa, 
N.  Y.,  vice-president  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative;  William  Allen, 
Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y.,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  member,  a  director  of  Mutual 
Federation. 

Lorton  Blair,  Columbia  Cross  Roads, 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  AFFECT  YOU 


Asa  milk  producer  delivering  to  an 
“  Order  27  plant,  this  is  how  the  new 
Milk  Market  Development  Program  will 
affect  you: 

Sometime  after  March  15,  the  Mar. 
ket  Administrator  will  hold  a  series  of 
meetings  at  which  the  producers  will 
have  on  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  program. 

This  will  be  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  make  your  viewpoint  count. 

If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  substantial  opposition  to  the 
program  among  dairymen,  he  will  rule 
that  it  cannot  go  into  effect. 

If,  however,  the  Administrator  finds 
a  lack  of 'substantial  opposition,  he  will 
permit  the  Producers'  Milk  Market  De¬ 
velopment  Board  to  launch  the  pro* 
gram. 

Assuming  this  happens,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  your  handler  in¬ 
forming  you  that  one  cent  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  will  be  deducted  from  your 
milk  check  to  go  toward  financing  of 
the  development  program. 

If  you  wish  to  support  the  plan,  you 
are  not  required  to  do  anything 
further. 

if  you  do  not  want  the  deduction 
made  from  your  check,  you  simply 
have  to  notify  your  handler  in  writ¬ 
ing  not  to  make  the  deduction. 

And  even  if  you  permit  the  deduc¬ 
tion  at  the  outset,  you  still  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  your  support  at 
any  time  by  notifying  your  handler  in 
writing. 

Whether  you  contribute  is  strictly  up 
to  you.  It's  a  voluntary  program. 


( 


Pa.,  a  director  of  Eastern;  Kenneth  A 
Shaul,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  president  of 
Mutual  Federation;  James  A.  Young 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  president  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producer; 
Bargaining  Agenej'.  George  Tjder 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  unaffiliated. 

The  advisory  Committee  of  the  Boarc 
consists  of:  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  John 
Carnci'oss,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  Dr.  M.  E.  John 
Penn  State  University,  Universit}' 
Park,  Pa. 

It  is  well  known,  but  not  alwayii 
fully  understood,  that  an  increase  inj 
the  percentage  of  fluid  milk  sales  has 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  uniforn!| 
price  which  you  as  a  dairyman  get 
That,  of  course,  is  the'  basis  for  the 
program  being  proposed.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  promotion,  I'esults  are  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  prove,  yet  there  are 
impressive  figures  available  in  Buffala 
Rochester  and  New  England  markets. 

It  is  our  belief  that  relatively  few 
dairymen  will  refuse  to  go  along  witli 
the  program. 

—  A.  A.  — 


AYUSHlllE  PIIODLCES 
1,010  POUNDS  FAT 

A  SEVEN  -  YEAR  -  OLD  New  York 
Ayrshire  cow  has  become  one  of 
the  few  cows  of  any  breed  to  produce 


a  lactation  record  of  more  than  1,001 
lbs.  of  butterfat  when  milked  just  twice 
daily  for  305  days.  Her  record,  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  1958,  is  18,212 
milk  5.5%  1,010  fat. 

Owned  by  Marshall  J.  Cheesmar 
Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.,  she  is  Clover 
Crest  Roberta,  a  cow  that  set  an  All 
Breed  butterfat  record  for  junior  four- 
year-olds  in  1955  upon  completing  i 
record  of  966  lbs.  fat.  Her  senior  two- 
year-old  record,  completed  in  1953,  was 
a  National  Class  Leading  record  for 
her  breed.  In  five  305  day  2x  lactations' 
to  date,  she  has  accumulated  81,332  Ibs- 
of  milk  and  4,483  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


A.merican  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1959 


!$LEEP - 


By  W.  J.  WEESE,  M.  D. 

Ontario,  Oregon,  for  the  Council  on  Rural  Health,  American  Medical  Association 


LEEP  is  a  habit  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  every  active  creature 
in  the  animal  world,  and  man’s 
need  for  sleep  probably  is  great- 
r  than  that  of  any  other  creature  be- 
ause  man  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
vorrier. 

It  is  when  we  are  asleep  that  the 
;hief  organs  of  activity  in  our  body  get 
heir  only  rest.  The  heart  must  pump 
ill  the  time,  but  it  has  its  greatest  rest 
vhen  we  sleep.  Similarly,  the  brain  re¬ 
axes  when  we  are  asleep,  and  those 
;ired  muscles  have  a  chance  to  lose 
heir  tenseness. 

Insomnia  is  a  word  that  means  in- 
ibility  to  sleep  enough  for  the  rest  and 
repair  of  active  muscles,  brain  and 
leart.  The  degree  of  rest  and  relax- 
tion  is  the  important  thing. 

Persons  differ  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  sleep  they  need  to  achieve  rest.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  the  rule-of-thumb  is  8  hours 
for  a  healthy  adult,  but  some  persons 
need  more  than  this  and  some  less. 

Midnight  often  finds  a  modern  man 
wide  awake.  But  primitive  man  went 
to  bed  right  after  supper  because  it  was 
dark  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do, 

There  are  several  types  of  insomnia. 
Some  persons  are  naturally  light  sleep¬ 
ers.  Others  make  themselves  into  light 
sleepers  because  of  overwork.  Some 
awaken  between  2  and  4  a.m.  and  are 
alternately  drowsy  and  wakeful  until 
they  get  up.  Some  others  are  more  or 
less  unconscious  all  night,  but  still 
don’t  get  sufficient  rest.  They  toss  about 
or  have  nightmares,  grind  their  teeth 
or  talk  in  their  sleep.  Some  part  of 
their  brain  remains  constantly  at  work. 

Commonest  causes  of  insomnia  are 
worry,  overwork,  mental  fatigue  and 


Hints  for  Sleeping 

SHORT  of  bribing  the  body  to 
sleep  with  pills,  here  are  some 
other  hints  on  how  to  court  sleep : 

If  you  want  to  be  asleep  at 
10  p.m.,  start  shutting  down  the 
mental  and  physical  machinery 
about  8  p.m.  Give  your  mind  and 
body  a  chance  to  slow  down  and 
drop  off  to  sleep.  Spend  a  quiet 
couple  of  hours  before  bed. 

Late  hours  encourage  insomnia. 
Call  a  halt  to  overwork,  unwise 
living  and  excessive  worry  before 
you  have  lost  the  ability  to  sleep 
easily  and  well. 

If  you’re  a  worrier,  put  your 
troubles  under  your  pillow  and 
sleep  on  them  for  the  night.  You 
pick  them  up  again  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  rested  brain  and  muscles. 

Light  reading  is  a  good  way  to 
relax  before  going  to  bed.  Or  read 
a  little  in  bed  before  snapping  off 
the  light  and  drifting  away. 

The  waking  mind  refuses  to  be 
vacant.  When  you’re  headed  for 
sleep,  keep  it  filled  with  tension¬ 
less  thoughts,  such  as  the  pleas¬ 
ant  scenery  you  saw  on  your  last 
trip. 

A  little  walk  in  the  fresh  air 
before  bed  will  help  loosen  up 
tense  muscles  and  slow  down  rac¬ 
ing  thoughts. 

A  vacation  with  freedom  from 
strain  and  care  often  will  end  an 
insomnia  cycle. 

Some  persons  find  a  warm 
drink,  such  as  milk,  just  bafore 
bedtime  is  a  big  help.  Any  light, 
easily  digestible  food  is  likely  to 
do  the  trick. 


muscular  and  nervous  tension.  A  per¬ 
son  gets  too  tired  to  be  able  to  sleep. 
The  brain  gets  going  so  fast  that  it  is 
hard  to  shut  it  off. 

Some  persons  develop  insomnia  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  sleeping  conditions.  They 
live  in  a  noisy  neighborhood  or  beside 
a  busy  highway.  There’s  a  blaring 
radio  nearby  or  crying  children,  or  the 
spouse  may  be  a  loud  snorer  or  a  rest¬ 


less  bedfellow.  The  bed  may  be  an  un¬ 
comfortable  one.  There  may  be  too  few 
bed  clothes  in  winter,  or  it  may  be  too 
hot  in  summer. 

Others  with  insomnia  are  troubled  by 
indigestion  because  of  gallstones  or 
stomach  ulcers.  Some  drink  too  much 
coffee  in  the  evening.  Eating  a  supper 
of  some  heavy  food  like  pork  will  upset 
some  persons  and  keep  them  from  sleep. 
Victims  of  arthritis  generally  sleep 
poorly.  Hayfever  and  a  stuffy  nose  keep 
others  wakeful. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  about 
insomnia  is  that  it  is  likely  to  grow  as 
a  problem.  The  less  a  man  sleeps  one 
night,  the  more  tired  and  tense  he’ll  be 
the  next  night,  and  so  on  in  a  vicious 
progression. 

The  size  of  the  problem  of  sleepless¬ 
ness  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  medicine  sold  in  the  United 
States  to  relieve  pain  and  to  produce 
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sleep  than  for  any  other  purposes. 

This  raises  the  big  question  about  in¬ 
somnia:  should  a  person  who  cannot 
sleep  take  drugs  to  help  him  get  to 
sleep  ? 

Sleeping  pills  have  a  bad  name  be¬ 
cause  they  are  misused  and  because 
they  are  very  dangerous  medicine  in¬ 
deed  in  overdose.  But  most  physicians 
feel  there  is  a  place  for  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  with  serious  in¬ 
somnia  which  is  threatening  their  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  leading  to  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  * 

It’s  a  good  idea,  however,  never  to 
take  sleeping  pills  without  the  advice 
of  your  physician,  who  knows  your 
health  and  can  gauge  the  need.  Taken 
under  direction  and  in  proper  dosage, 
these  drugs  do  no  harm  to  your  heart 
or  any  other  part  of  your  body.  Most 
of  them  are  based  on  barbituric  acid 
and  contain  no  opium  or  morphine. 


Succulent  and  economical 

One  of  the  Sweetest  Friends 

Your  Cows  Fver  Had 

# 

Beacon 

Be -Co -Lass 

fed  dry,  convenient,  complete 


Now  is  the  time  to  feed  “wintered-in”  cows  Beacon 
Be-Co-Lass,  a  palatable  laxative  feed  with  needed 
bulk  and  liberal  molasses  content. 

Fed  dry,  Be-Co-Lass  is  convenient  and  complete. 
It  is  coarse  in  texture,  and  provides  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  beet  pulp  plus  better  nutritional  balance, 
higher  protein  content,  Vitamins  A  and  D,  im¬ 
portant  trace  minerals.  This  extra  fortification  is 
important  to  hel^  cows  build  up  nutritional  re¬ 
serves— come  into  milk  strong,  and  able  to  produce 
to  inherited  capacity. 


Be-Co-Lass  helps  condition  cows  for  calving  and 
minimizes  udder  congestion.  It  also  provides  an 
excellent  source  of  bulk  for  cows  in  milk— keeps 
milkers  “on  feed”  and  in  production.  In  addition, 
Be-Co-Lass  is  a  valuable  nutritional  supplement 
for  home  grown  grains. 

Call  in  Your  Beacon  Advisor 

Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  recommend  the  most 
profitable  Beacon  dairy  feeding  program  for  your 
farm.  Ask  him  too  about  economical  Be-Co-Lass 
—one  of  the  sweetest  friends  a  cow  ever  had. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BECAUSE  THEY’RE  BEACON-TROLLED 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 
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Myers 

Sprayers 
Do  More 
Jobs 
Better! 


What  type  of  spraying  do 
you  do?  Row  crops  .  .  . 
orchards  .  .  .  weed  control  .  .  . 
livestock  pest  control  .  .  .  building 
sanitation  .  .  .  garden  spraying? 

There’s  a  Myers  sprayer  to  fit  your  needs 
fit  your  farm  budget. 

Myers  sprayers  are  designed  for  your  farm 
requirements  .  .  .  designed  by  men  who  know 
farm  needs.  Every  Myers  sprayer  is  built  with 
.the  dependable  perfection  you  expect  from 
Myers. 


Adjustable 
boom  for  weed 


spraying 


Please  send  me  information,  without  obligation,  on  sprayers  checked  below: 


Mail  this 
coupon 
for  free 
information. 


I  I  Spray  Pumps 
I  I  Gu/i  Sprayers 


□  Boom  Sprayers  □ 

□ 

□  Sprayers 


Sprayers 

□  Home  &  Garden  |  I  General  Farm 

Sprayers  I _ I  Sprayers  — 

Orchard  Air  Gun,  Boom  & 


Weed 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD_ 


Town. 


Zone. 


State. 


Myers 


The  F.  E.  Mirers  &  Bro.  Co. 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


EXCLUSIVELY  at  GUNSON’S ! 


New  SHIELD 


OATS 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


Very  early  '  maturing  lias  good  straw,  bushel 
■weight  and  kernel  oharanters.  Moderate  resistance 
to  stem  ru.st,  resistant  to  smut  and  lodging. 


Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


OUR  7/^  YIAR 


'  k 

'"Vo 


LP.GUNSON  &  CO. 


Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


The  Peak  of  Qualify 


for  30  Years 


COTOTKOTt) 

VETERINARY  BIOLOGICALS 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand.  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  .. 


a  trouble-tree  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

All  types  Hog  Cholera  immunizing  products 
All  types  Erysipelas  products  Nation  Wide 
Leptospira  Pomono  Bacterin  Distribution. 

Free  Ulvstrafed  book  gives  full  defails. 

COLORADO 

4950  York  Street 


SERUM  CO. 

Denver  T6,  Colo 


SEND 

NOW 

FOR 

FREE 

CATALOO 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  var¬ 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 


Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow- 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock. 


Pin 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


Box  1 305  -1 


/silage  helps  avoid 

DROP.  FILLED  FAY 
COROSTONE  CONCRETi 
[SILO  EARLY 
WITH  succulent; 

GOOD  GRASS 
SILAGE  -FEOVi  I  . 
,1T  RIGHT  ALONGl  'ryO 
-  NO  DROP  ^ 

lAY  HERD'S  PRODUCTION 


Keep  production  up  --  feed  nutritious,  sweet-smelling  silage  made  in  a 
CONCRETE  SILO  Quality  made  with  premium  materials. 

UNiVE^AL  STEElTsTLOTbT” 

Box217A  Weedsport,  N.Y.  . 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


File  It  — 


And  Find  It 


By  V.  B.  HART 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


w 


HERE  DID  I  put  that  blamed 
electric  light  bill  ?  Have  you 
ever  asked  yourself — or  per¬ 
haps  your  wife — such  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?  The  Good  Book  says  “Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive;  seek  and  ye  shall  find; 
.  .  .”  But  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
chances  of  finding  anything  one  has  re¬ 
ceived  are  greatly  improved  by  having 
a  place  for  it  and  putting  it  in  that 
place. 

From  observations  I  have  made  in 
the  homes  of  my  farmer  friends,  I  am 
convinced  of  three  things  with  respect 
to  seeking  and  finding.  First — Farni- 
ers,  like  other  businessmen, 
have  to  keep  on  hand  a  lot  of 
business  papers.  Second  — 

There  are  a  lot  of  places  in 
a  farm  home  where  things 
can  hide.  And  third  —  A 
simple  farm  business  filing 
system  helps  you  promptly  to  locate 
what  you  want  when  you  need  it,  and 
saves  time  and  tempers. 


Keep  It  Simple 

A  practical  way  to  file  materials  is 
to  put  each  different  kind  in  a  manila" 
folder  with  its  name  or  subject  written 
on  it.  Folders  to  hold  the  standard 
X  11  business-size  papers  cost  about 
50  cents  per  dozen.  These  folders  can 
be  kept  in  a  pile  on  a  desk,  or  put  in 
drawer,  or  kept  between  large  books 
in  a  bookcase.  But  when  handled  in 
this  way,  manila  folders  seem  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  ability  to  jump  off  on 
the  floor,  get  stuck  in  back  of  a  drawer, 
or  dump  their  contents  into  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

An  orange  crate  or  an  apple  box  will 
serve  to  keep  a  bunch  of  manila  fold¬ 
ers  somewhat  under  control.  But  a 
two-or  three-drawer  metal  or  wooden 
file  will  do  a  much  better  job.  Such  a 
file  can  be  purchased  for  about  the 
price  of  a  good  auto  tire  and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 


Live  Stock  Records — Breeding  Recorda 
D.H.I.A.,  health  records,  and  so 
forth. 

Machinery — Instruction  books,  parts' 
lists,  guarantees,  and  so  forth. 

Maps — Farm,  drainage  layout,  water 
supply,  and  location  of  septic  tanks, 
Those  last  three  seem  to  have  a  way 
of  moving  around  after  you  buiy 
them  in  the  ground.  At  least  yoi 
often  fail  to  find  them  where  y 
thought  they  were. 

Receipts — Bills  and  accounts  you  hav! 
paid. 

Safe  Deposit  Box — List  of  importanl 
papers  in  it:  Bills,  deeds 
birth  certificates,  militan 
discharge  papers.  Saving: 
Bonds,  securities,  and  you: 
insurance  policies. 

Soil  Conservation  —  Agree 
ment,  and  so  forth. 

Ta.xes-Federal — Income,  Social  Secur 
ity,  gasoline,  and  so  forth,  includinj 
copies  of  all  returns  filed. 

Taxes — State — Income,  highway  use,! 
gas,  including  copies  of  all  returns! 
you  file. 

Taxes-Local — Real  estate,  school,  wa¬ 
ter,  lighting  district,  and  so  forth. 

Other  Folders — Make  them  as  you  need 
them  and  throw  out  those  you  find 
you  are  not  using. 


How  To  Start 

Based  on  various  records  and  papers 
I  have  seen  in  farm  homes,  and  on 
some  I  have  not  seen  because  they 
could  not  be  found,  I  recommend  the 
following  subjects  or  names  on  folders 
for  a  farm  business  file  and  for  what 
tc  keep  in  them. 

Addresses  and  Phone  Numbers — Tho,se 
often  used — also  emergency  numbers 
such  as  those  of  fire  company,  state 
police,  doctor  and  so  forth. 

Bills — To  be  paid  by  you. 

Bank — Deposit  slips,  statements,  and 
canceled  checks. 

Cash  Account  Book — Record  of  farm 
cash  receipts  and  farm  cash  ex¬ 
penses. 

Contracts  —  Partnership  agreements, 
installment  sales  contracts,  and  so 
forth. 

Crop  Records — Production,  soil  tests, 
varieties,  fertilizer  applications,  and 
so  forth. 

Correspondence — Possibly  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order,  or  with  individual  folders 
for  parties  with  whom  you  have  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence. 

Financial  Statements — Copies  of  credit 
and  operating  statements  you  have 
filed  at  bank  or  PCA. 

Insurance — The  best  place  for  your  in¬ 
surance  policies  is  in  your  safe  de¬ 
posit  box  at  your  bank.  But  this  fold¬ 
er  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  keep  a 
list  of  policies,  record  of  coverage, 
premium  dates,  and  so  forth. 
Inventory — Take  an  annual  inventory 
of  what  you  own  and  what  you  owe 
and  put  your  inventory  book  in  this 
folder. 


Some  Suggestions 

Some  persons  keep  an  alphabetical 
list  like  the  headings  suggested  above 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  in  the  front  of 
a  file  drawer.  This  reminds  a  person 
where  to  put  things  and  where  to  find 
them.  , 

I  keep  a  sheet  of  bright  red  card¬ 
board,  the  length  of  a  folder  and  wade 
enough  to  stick  up  a  little  above  thel 
tops  of  the  folders,  in  a  personal  file 
I  have.  Then  when  I  take  a  folder  out 
of  the  file,  I  drop  the  red  cardboard] 
into  its  place.  The  “red  flag”  show 
that  “something  is  missing”,  and  also! 
shows  you  where  it  belongs  when  you| 
put  it  back. 

Have  a  large  (10  x  12)  envelope  at| 
the  front  of  your  file  for  temporary 
storage  of  material  you  think  you  may 
wish  to  file.  Then  once  a  week  sort 
the  material  in  the  envelope  for  filing 
into  the  proper  folder — or  into  the 
wastebasket. 

Because  of  their  bulk,  such  things 
as  large  catalogues,  USD  A  and  Col¬ 
lege  bulletins,  and  magazines  are  usu¬ 
ally  better  kept  in  another  place  than] 
in  the  regular  business  file. 

And  don’t  fail  to  do  this  one.  Go 
through  your  file  about  once  a  year  and 
throw  away  any  material  no  longer 
useful,  i'^nd  if  there  is  any  question 
about  whether  to  throw  something 
away  or  keep  it,  better  get  rid  of  it 
You  are  likely  to  have  enojigli  left 
without  it. 

Thus  far  I  referred  to  filing  only 
farm  business  items.  Farming  is  a  com 
bination  of  a  home  and  a  business  and 
there  are  many  non-farm  records  and 
papers  that  need  to  be  kept  where  they' 
can  be  quickly  found.  Having  a  com 
bination  farm  business  and  personal 
filing  system  should  tend  toward  better 
“horizontal  integration”  of  kitchen  and 
barnyard  problems. 

On  the  other  hand  dropping  a  ‘‘re 
ceipt”  for  rat  poison  in  the  “recipe' 
folder,  or  finding  instructions  for  8 
new  do-it-yourself  permanent  in  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  new  hay  crusher  mighl 
cause  considerable  confusion.  So  per¬ 
haps  the  question  of  separate  or  join! 
files  for  farm  business  and  persona! 
items  should  be  decided  by  mutua' 
agreement  between  the  man  who  buy! 
the  rat  poison  and  his  partner  who  get' 
the  permanent. 
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Poultry  judging  team  of  the  University  of  Maryland  holds  Northeast  championship/ 
I'oving  defeated  seven  other  student  teams  at  the  34th  annual  iastern  Inter-Collegiate 
Poultry  Judging  Contest  at  Rutgers  University>  Nov.  21  and  22.  Left  to  right:  James 
Comings  and  Daniel  W.  Daly,  both  Hyattsville,  Md.;  Prof.  George  D.  Quigley,  coach, 
®Nd  Robert  D.  Noren,  Pursonburg,  Md. 


SAVE  TIME 
BOOST  YIELDS 


SNAP-C017PLER  if  an  AIli»-Clialmerf  trademark. 


NEW 

Allis-Chalmers  Planters! 
NEW  Features: 


Big,  tough,  fiberglas  fertilizer  hoppers  . . .  band -fertilizing  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  increased  seed-can  capacity  .  .  .  plus  quick  mounting 
with  Snap-Coupler  hitch  and  hydraulic  lift  or  lower  at  field 
ends.  These  are  some  of  the  new  features  of  Allis-Chalmers  2 
and  4-row  drill  planters . . .  designed  to  spend  more  time  planting 
— less  time  turning  or  refilling. 

You  save  seed  and  give  each  kernel  a  better  chance  to  grow 
with  accurate  seed  spacing  and  proper  fertilizer  placement. 

Look  at  the  new  features  below.  See  how  these  new  planters 
save  you  money.  Talk  with  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now — 
ahead  of  planting  time.  . 

Cultivators  to  match— 2  or  4-rovJr— front  or  rear-mounted. 


1 .  SEED  CAN  EXTENSIONS.  Increase  hopper  capacity 
75%  .  .  .  eliminate  up  to  half  of  your  refilling 
stops. 


2.  FIBERGLAS  FERTILIZER  HOPPERS.  New,  low-set, 
easy-filling,  rustproof  fertilizer  hopper  holds  120 
lbs.  Accurate  gate-type  feed. 


3.  SIDE-BAND  FERTILIZER  PLACEMENT.  Fertilizer  is 
placed  below  and  to  side  of  seed  .  .  .  prevents 
burning.  Conventional  double-band  placement 
also  available. 


4.  SHORT-DROP  BOOT.  Only  14  inches  from  plate  to 
soil — straight  down  . . .  assures  accurate  planting. 


j  Walhalla  Fran  Folly-Nrw 
Brown  Swiss  Champion 


B/  FRED  GAUNTT 


ALHALLA  Fran  Folly  280431, 
a  four-year-old  Brown  Swiss 
cow  at  Concord  Farms,  owned 
I  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 

tarker  of  Woodbourne  in  Sullivan 
^2ounty,  N.  Y.,  completed  a  class¬ 
leading  record  for  the  Brown  Swiss 
jreed  as  a  senior  four-year-old,  and  be- 
ame  the  Breed  Champion.  With  the 
cmpletion  of  this  365  days  3x  milking, 
ler  record  was  29,250.7  lbs.  milk, 
1.16%,  1217.60  lbs.  butterfat.  This  pro- 
iuction  places  the  Folly  cow  just  over 
J1  breeds  for  butterfat  in  the  State  of 
■lew  York  for  senior  four-year-olds. 

Walhalla  Fran  Folly  was  bred  and 
nade  her  first  record  as  a  junior  two- 
^ear-old  at  Walhalla  Farms  in  Rex- 
ord,  N.  Y.  with  a  production  in  305 
lays,  3  X  milking,  of  18,699.4  lbs.  milk, 
.28%,  800.69  lbs.  butterfat.  This  was 
nd  still  is  the  champion  junior  two- 
^"ear  record  for  the  breed.  In  365  days 
n  the  same  lactation,  her  production 
was  21,116.6  lbs.  milk,  4.34%,  917.30 
lbs.  fat,  and  is  second  in  the  365-day 
division  for  junior-two-year-olds. 

Folly  was  purchased  by  Concord 
Farms  in  November  of  1957,  from  Wal¬ 
halla  Farms.  Also,  her  first  heifer  calf, 
Walhalla  Rex  Folly,  was  born  at  Wal¬ 
halla  Farms  after  the  completion  of 
her  junior  two-year-old  record.  As  a 
three-year-old,  2  x  milking  on  HIR 
Test,  in  305  days  she  produced  16,501.3 
lbs.  milk,  4.63%,  764.32  lbs.  fat,  while 
in  333  days  of  the  same  lactation,  her 
record  was  17,825  lbs.  milk  and  829.12 
lbs.  fat.  During  this  period  she  was  fed 
only  fitting  ration. 

On  January  1,  1958,  Folly  again 


freshened,  giving  birth  to  twin  heifer 
calves.  On  January  4,  she  was  started 
on  test  for  the  record  just  completed. 
The  high  day’s  production  of  milk  was 
108  lbs.  Folly’s  monthly  fat  production 
was  over  100  lbs.  each  month  through 
her  sixth  month,  with  74.81  lbs.  fat  in 
the  last  full  month.  The  last  days’  milk 
was  at  50  lbs.  per  day.  During  this 
time  she  was  off  feed  two  different 
times,  caused  by  hardware  that  was 
removed  during  her  tenth  month  of 
production. 

■  The  total  lifetime  production  of  this 
new  breed  champion  in  her  first  three 
lactations  totals  68,193  lbs.  milk  and 
2,963.97  of  fat,  this  being  high  for  the 
breed,  for  the  first  three  lactations,  and 
second  over  all  breeds. 

During  the  time  this  cow  was  at  Con¬ 
cord  Farms,  she  has  been  milked  and 
cared  for  by  Cecil  Miller,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  test  cows.  She  stood  in 
a  conventional  stall  along  with  the 
other  test  cows,  going  out  every  day 
with  the  other  cows,  with  no  special 
attention. 

The  new  champion  was  fed  test  cow 
and  fitting  rations,  with  a  maximum  of 
28  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  a  supplement 
of  beet  pulp,  and  all  the  good  quality 
hay  she  would  consume. 

The  new  champion  has  produced  four 
offspring.  Her  first  calf  was  a  son,  now 
owned  by  Younker  Homestead  Farm  in 
Ohio;  the  second,  a  daughter,  now  at 
Concord  Farms,  bred  and  due  to  calve 
in  September;  and  twin  daughter’s  as 
yearlings.  The  champion  is  now  bred 
and  safe  in  calf  to  The  Dean  of  Lee’s 
Hill. 


AUlS-CHAlMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Success  in  the 
poultry  business  is 
based  on  three  gen¬ 
eral  principles:  breed,  feed  and  man¬ 
agement.  And  it’s  something  like  a 
ihree-legged  milk  stool  .  .  .  because 
without  all  three  you’ll  fall  flat  on 
your  face. 


BREED:  Watkins  doesn’t  sel 
chicks  but  we  think  that  breeding  is 
mighty  important.  The  birds  you  feec 
and  care  for  for  so  many  months  have 
to  have  the  bred-ability  to  lay  at  a 
profit.  Usually  it  doesn’t  pay  to  buy 
“bargain”  chicks.  You  waste  feed  anc 
labor  on  “poor-breds”  that  just  don’t 
have  the  inherited  “talent”  for  making 


eggs. 

FEED:  (lihicks  don’t  eat  much  .  .  . 
but  M'hat  they  do  eat  has  to  be  good, 
ft  has  to  help  them  through  the  tougli 
first  weeks  of  life  and  it  has  to  have 
the  stuff  to  build  sturdy,  vigorous 
hens.  So  here  again,  it  pays  to  look  at 
the  quality  of  the  ration  more  than  at 
the  price  tag. 

The  chick  starter  an<i  grower  ra¬ 
tions  that  you  huihl  an(l  fortify 
with  Watkins  >HN-VrTE  for  Poul¬ 
try  are  the  very  best  formulas  we 
know  .  .  .  with  no  corners  cut.  It 
builds  beautiful  layers.  And  it 
should  put  them  into  the  laying 
house  for  a  total  of  about  18 
pounds  of  feed,  costing  between 
60<zJ  and  700  per  bird.  They’ll  go 
into  the  house  in  about  1  months 
and  you’ll  get  your  first  eggs  in 
about  4‘/2  months  .  .  .  and  they’ll 
have  the  bodies  to  hold  high  pro¬ 
duction  for  many  months  to  come. 


MANAGE MENT:  There’s  not 
much  I  can  say  in  such  a  small  space 
.  .  .  but  1  would  just  like  to  remind 
you  of  a  couple  of  things  to  do  before 
the  chicks  come.  (After  all,  the  poor 
little  ladies  have  had  a  rough  go  of 
it  )uj)  to  the  time  they  get  to  your 
place.)  Clean  the  house  several  weeks 
in  advance  so  it  gets  a  chance  to  dry 
out.  Disinfect  it  with  Watkins  Deter¬ 
gent  Sanitizer  and  then  spray  it  with 
Watkins  lOCf  Lindane  to  kill  lice  and 
mites  .  .  .  and  keep  ’em  killed  for 
months.  And  turn  the  brooder  on  3  or 
4  days  in  advance  to  make  sure  it’s 
working  and  to  warm  thihgs  up. 

Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  all  of  the 
information  on  the  comjdete  Watkins 
Recommended  Poultry  Program  .  .  . 
Feeding  and  Management.  I  hope 
you’ll  talk  it  over  with  him  next  time 
you  see  him. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  about  the  hig  Watkins 
Dream  Vacation  Sweepstakes. 
Noth  i  n  jg  to  buy  or  write.  No 
puzzles.  Just  enter.  Your  choice  of 
two-week,  all -expense-paid  vaca¬ 
tions  for  two  in  Hawaii,  Miami 
Beach,  New  York  City,  or  at  a 
Montana  Dude  Ranch.  Ask  your 
Dealer  for  an  Entry  Blank. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAILBAC 


BETTER  USE  OF 
TAX  MOXEY 

ONCERNING  your  editorial,  “For 
Better  Schools,”  I’d  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  we  do  need  good  school 
buildings  and  the  best  of  teachers. 
However,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  more  tqxes,  but  of  using 
our  school  tax  money  to  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

We  have  a  large  centralized  district 
which  has  been  in  existence  around  five 
or  six  years.  The  Junior-Senior  High 
School  alone  stands  on  92  acres  of 
ground,  most  of  which  has  been  cleared, 
leveled,  seeded  and  kept,  mowed.  Now 
this  alone  must  take  considerable 
money. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  in  need  of 
several  new  classrooms  for  the  grades, 
for  which  we  must  wait,  and  yet  we 
have  a  huge  gymnasium,  a  corrective 
gym,  which  up  to  now  has  never  been 
used  except  as  a  makeshift  study  hall. 

As  I  understand,  this  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  and  some  of  our  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  are  required  by  the  State.  The 
State  also  holds  its  little  “State  aid 
hatchet”  over  the  heads  of  any  who  do 
not  desire  centralization.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  schools  must  be  set  up 
under  some  part  of  standard  of  ^rules 
and  regulations,  but  I  am  most  certain¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  some^  State  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  not  necessary  for 
sound  education. 

If  our  school  taxes  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  good  housing,  and  by  good 
I  do  not  mean  extravagant,  if  good 
teachers  were  hired  and  a  good  basic 
academic  program  were  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  instead  of  piddling  the  money 
away  on  non-essentials,  then  our  boys 
and  girls  would  be  better  educated  at  a 
price  we  could  afford.  — Mrs.  John  E. 
Sidlivan,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

wox’T  WRixr;  haxbs 

1FEEL  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  clipping  from  your 
editorial  page  which  said — “There  are 
two  kinds  of  discontent  in  this  world: 
the  discontent  that  works  and  the 
discontent  that  wrings  its  hands.  The 
first  gets  what  it  wants  and  the  second 
loses  what  it  had.  Thei’e  is  no  cure  for 
the  first  but  success,  and  there  is  no 


cure  at  all  for  the  second.” — is  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  at  least  one  person. 

Our  Tourist  Home  “The  Country 
Kitchen”  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  December  5th.  The  sixty-two  cattle 
were  saved,  but  nothing  from  the 
kitchen  or  dining  room  —  few  things 
from  dining  room  and  bedroom  down¬ 
stairs. 

So  we  two  are  back  where  we  started 
thirty-seven  years  ago  with  a  few 
pieces  of  furniture.  We  are  joining  our 
daughter,  husband  and  ten  year-old 
granddaughter  in  Florida. 

The  cattle  have  been  sold,  as  the  hay 
burned.  We  do  not  plan  to  sit  down  and 
wring  our  hands,  and  we  hope  we  will 
have  success  somehow.  —  Mrs.  Oliver 
Grant,  Patten,  Maine 

—  A.  A.  — 

FLEAX 

’M  TRULY  sincere  when  I  say  I  en¬ 
joy  your  American  Agriculturist 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  greater  part 
of  our  modern  literature  isn’t  fit  for 
grown-ups  to  read,  let  alone  the  young 
folks.  Again  I  say  long  may  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  exist — clean,  honest 
and  worthy  of  reading.  —  Grace  B. 
Rhoads,  Moravia,  New  York 

—  A.  A.  — 

I  OTRAFE  AXR 
FOMMOX  SEXSE 

T  WAS  most  refreshing  to  read  the 
article  on  the  New  York  State  Grange. 
The  address  of  the  State  Master,  Mr. 
Leland  Smith,  certainly  had  a  goodly 
amount  of  courage  and  common  sense 
throughout. 

The  resolutions  which  the  Grange 
proposed  would  surely  make  one  feel 
that  they  are  behind  the  rights  of  free 
people  and  not  a  socialist-dominated 
government. 

I  surely  cannot  fathom  why  so  many 
people  feel  that  what  the  govex-nment 
gives  is  free.  It  is  all  taken  fi’om  us, 
spread  out  through  this  bureau  and 
that,  and  what  is  left  is  handed  to  us 
as  government  aid.  When  government 
dominates  farming,  schools,  and  when 
and  how  we  can  work  by  taking  away 
the  right-to-work  laws,  then  we  may 
as  well  all  become  subservient  and  let 
the  government  do  it  all.  —  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Sullivan,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AI.FAEFA - BEFORE  AXR  AFTER 


This  photo  by  the  International  Har-  stem  immediately  after  cutting.  Note 
vester  Co.,  shows  what  happens  to  how  stem  at  right  is  crushed  and  cells 
hay  stems  when  run  through  the  new  are  squashed,  aiding  moisture  evapora- 
McCormick  No.  2  hay  conditioner.  tion  and  quicker  drying  of  the  hay. 

Cross-section  at  left  shows  alfalfa  Conditioners  cut  drying  time  50%. 


When  you  make  a  “Harvest  King"  sil 
the  heart  of  your  feeding  system,  ya 
^  get  these  advantages.  j 


•  You  benefit  from  direct  field-to-silj 

;  .  storage.  Save  time-wasting  drying  an] 
Ly  handling  steps.  j 

•  You  can  feed  cattle  directly  from 
*  the  silo  by  auger  bunk  feeders  or  self] 

unloading  wagons  .  .  .  save  the  extra! 
^  handling  of  crib  storage. 

'< /  •  Profit  from  the  higher  feed  efficiency 
;  r  of  high-moisture  grain.  Cattle  make 
about  the  same  weight  gain  but  less 
grain  is  needed  per  pound  of  gain. 


Only  the  Marietta  “Harvest  King”  silo 
has  Dur-A-Cotc  interior  which  keeps 
air  and  water  out.  This  new  exclusive 
inside  finish  aids  fermentation,  pre¬ 
serves  full  nutritional  value  of  the  sil¬ 
age.  Send  coupon  now. 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS; 
Baltimore  21,  Md..  Charlottes. 
N,  C.,  Na-shvllle,  Tenn.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


V  CONCRETE  COOP.I 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


IMoaso  send  information  about  savings  possibl* 
with  a  "Harvest  Kinp"  silo  and  easy  payment 
plan. 


Name 


Adflress  -  - -  Phono _ _ 

(.:  i  t  y _ — _  _ _ 

Slate - - -  .  _  . 

( t  or  fastest  reply,  send  to  nearest  branch 
off  ice ) 


b 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Keep  ’em  milking 

with  this 

FACTION 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS : 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teatii 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazolt 
in  each  Dilator  is  j-cleased  in  the  teat 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  sit< 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE  ..  .just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milk 


free  by  hand 

At  drug  and  farm  sforej 
or  wri  te 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  cd 
j®  A  Morris  8,  N.V 

Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.01 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50; 


Dr.m/ofs 

Mcvicfrtf 

TkatPiMoi-t 
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The  Windowless  Poultry  House 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


n  RECENTLY  visited  several  poul¬ 
try  men  in  the  Hudson  Valley  who 
have  just  built  windowless  poul¬ 
try  houses.  This  was  somewhat 
)f  a  surprise  to  me  because  several 
^ears  ago  three  or  four  houses  of  the 
same  kind  were  built  in  Central  New 
STork  and  the  owners  were  not  too  hap- 
3y  with  them. 

According  to  Professor  Ostrander,  of 
;his  department,  the  success  of  a 
windowless  poul¬ 
try  house  is  deter- 
mined  by  the 
amount  of  insula¬ 
tion  used.  He  says 
that  if  these  hous¬ 
es  are  not  insulat¬ 
ed  properly,  they 
will  get  too  hot 
during  many  days 
in  the  summer 
since  there  is  no 
cross  ventilation  to 
cool  them  off.  The 
3oys  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have  used 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  their  new  win- 
dowleSs  houses,  and  they  seem  entir-ely 
lappy. 

Before  building  a  windowless  poultry 
house,  I  think  a  poultryman  should  take 
a  good  look  at  both  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  are  encoun¬ 
tered.  One  advantage  that  can’t  be  de¬ 
nied  is  that  it  is  easier  to  control  the 
pen  environment.  In  the  winter,  it  is 
easier  to  maintain  a  comfortable  house 
because  there  are  no  windows  through 
which  the  heat  can  escape. 

Some  say  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build 


a  windowless  house,  but  if  the  proper 
amount  of  insulation  is  used,  this  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  questioned.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  windowless  house  is  the 
ease  of  construction.  Without  windows, 
construction  of  a  poultry  house  is  un¬ 
questionably  much  more  simplified. 

The  poultrymen  with  windowless 
houses  claim  that  they  have  practically 
no  trouble  with  cannibalism  and  do  not 
have  to  debeak  their  pullets.  This  can 
be  very  important.  It  is  felt  that  in  the 
windowless  house  the  source  of  light  is 
directly  above  the  birds  and  therefore, 
a  shadow  is  cast  on  the  vent  which  dis¬ 
courages  cannibalism. 

In  a  windowless  poultry  house,  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  hens  to  lay  anytime 
you  want  them  to  by  regulating  the 
lights.  This  could  be  a  great  advantage 
to  a  poultryman  who  has  another  job 
during  the  daytime. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  win¬ 
dowless  house.  First  of  all,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  they  will  be  hot 
in  the  summer  unless  ample  insulation 
is  used  because  of  the  lack  of  cross 
ventilation  that  windows  usually  pro¬ 
vide. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  electricity.  Electric 
lighting  in  the  windowless  house  is  the 
sole  source  of  illumination  both  for 
hens  to  see,  eat  and  drink  in,  and  as  a 
stimulation  for  egg  production. 

Windowless  poultry  houses,  even 
though  new  to  us  today,  are  quite  like¬ 
ly  to  become  more  popular  in  the 
future. 


Poultry  Farm  Fly  Control 


1  •  start  early. 

Maggots  now  in  manure  and  wet  lit¬ 
ter  will  be  flies  next  spring.  Spring 
flies,  if  allowed  to  live,  may  have  thou¬ 
sands,  even  millions,  of  descendants  by 
Pall. 

a.  Clean  out  dropping  pits,  wet  litter 
and  other  fly  breeding  material 
before  maggots  become  flies. 
Spread  or  cart  away  manure 
heaps.  All  this  should  be  dome  by 
April  1 — the  little  House  Fly  flies 
early. 

b.  Drench  with  malathion  or  Diazinon 
(see  Special  Precautions  on  Label 
where  used  around  poultry)  all 
manure  in  dropping  pits,  in  outside 
heaps,  -mnder  turkey  porches,  or 
elsewhere,  if  it  cannot  be  spread  on 
land  or  carted  away.  Follow  direc¬ 
tions  for  fly  maggot  control  on 

.  labels. 

2  Make  Sanitation  a  regular  part  of 
•  your  management  program. 

It’s  90%  of  any  attempt  to  control 
flies  and  you  and  your  customers  will 
snjoy  your  place  more, 
a.  Clean  out  wet  spots  around  water- 
ers  or  anywhere  else.  Flies  breed  in 
moist  grain,  manure  and  other  or¬ 
ganic  material.  Once  a  week  in 
summer;  every  2-3  weeks  in  cooler 
parts  of  spring  and  fall, 
b.  Clean  out  dropping  pits  and  under 
turkey  porches  on  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  or — clean  out  every  second  or 
third  week;  drench  breeding  ma¬ 
terial  with  malathion  or  Diazinon 
(follow  all  directions  on  labels) 
once  each  week  between  cleanouts. 
Do  not  use  Diazinon  except  under 
wires  of  cages  or  dropping  pits. 
It  is  injurious  to  poultry  on  con¬ 
tact. 

c.  Spread  thinly  or  cart  away  all  ma¬ 
terial  removed  from  pens.  Do  not 
pile  in  heaps  within  a  half-mile  of 
any  home. 

0  Use  Residual  or  Bait  Sprays  on 
Surfaces  around  breeding  places 


and  on  any  other  places  that  flies  use 
as  resting  places.  Start  early. 

a.  Malathion  or  malathion  plus  sugar 
as  directed  on  labels.  Very  safe;  re¬ 
quires  fairly  frequent  renewal. 

b.  DDT,  Lindane,  or  Methoxychlor  if 
flies  are  still  killed  by  these  ma¬ 
terials  on  your  farm.  May  work 
O.  K.  on  the  Little  Housefly. 

4  Use  Dry  Baits  of  malathion  or  Dip- 
«  teryx  or,  where  it  cannot  come  in¬ 
to  contact  with  birds,  Diazinon. 
Sprinkle  around  frequently  on  any 
warm,  horizontal  surface  where  flies 
tend  to  rest  or  feed.  Start  Early. 

5«  Use  Space  treatments  with  aero¬ 
sols  or  other  space-treating  equip¬ 
ment  whenever  flies  become  too  numer¬ 
ous  in  spite  of  other  measures.  Pyre- 
thrum  is  the  basic  insecticide.  Aerosols 
or  space  treating  mixtures  may  also 
contain  one  or  more  of  these:  Allethrin, 
Lethane,  methoxychlor,  and  activators 
such  as  MG  264,  piperonyl  butoxide,  or 
Sulfoxide. — E.  H.  Wheeler 


"Thanks,  pal.  We  haven't  been 
able  to  open  that  window  since 
the  painters  were  here.  Now 
scram!" 


John  Beeler,  Kent,  Indiana,  poultryman  says:  "I  am 

interested  in  telling  others  about  our  program  of  raising 
started  pullets  on  Wayne  Feed.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
raised  60,000  pullets  to  18  weeks  for  our  customers.  One  of  the 
important  requirements  in  our  program  is  delivering  a  top 
quality  bird.  This  we  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  Wayne 
Program.  We  have  used  both  the  concentrate  and  complete 
Wayne  Feed  programs  and  both  worked  equally  well." 


STAY  OUT  IN  FRONT! 

Give  your  chicks  a  safe,  strong 
start  with  Wayne  Chick 
Starter,  then  switch  to  Wayne 
Grower  or  Wayne  Concen* 
trate  and  your  own  grain.  Or, 
you  may  wish  to  go  all  the  way 
with  the  single  feed  conven¬ 
ience  of  Wayne  Starter  and 
Grower. 

trouble  Shooters— Wayne 
H-A-D  Krums  and  Wayne 
Stress  Diet  are  both  highly 
fortified  to  fight  stress  and 
disease.  See  your  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  for  recommended  feed¬ 
ing  and  coccidiosis  control 
programs.  ' 


CHICK 

STARTING 

FEEDS 


Thousands  of  poultrymen 
"stay  out  in  front"  because  they 
get  their  chicks  off  to  a  fast, 
strong  start  with  Wayne  Chick 
Starting  Feeds. 

Here's  why.  Tests  at  the 
Wayne  Research  Farm  show 
that  pullets  developed  on  Wayne 
Controlled  Energy  programs,  as 
opposed  to  those  grown  by  con¬ 
ventional  methods,  averaged 
5.8%  greater  production  and 
consumed  3.8%  less  feed  per 
dozen.  You  start  egg  production 
when  you  start  your  chicks  .  .  . 
and  for  higher  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  start  and  develop  your 
chicks  with  Wayne.  See  your 
Wayne  Dealer  for  your  own 
"Out  in  Front"  program. 

Also  "Out  In  Front" 
Starting  Feeds  for  Pigs, 
Poults,  and  Calves 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds  .  .  .  Today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  lii.  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1, 


Ind. 
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VACATION;  ^ 

One  Ton  Per  Hour 

By  ALBERT  J.  SWEARINGEN 

(Pennsylvania  State  University) 


Not  too  many  years  ago  one 
farmer  produced  and  handled 
enough  material  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
own  family.  Today  he  is  producing  and 
handling  enough  material  to  feed  and 
clothe  20  families.  Even  if  the  family 
requirement  today  were  the  same  as  it 
was  then,  his  handling  job  now  would 
be  20  times  greater  than  it  was  then. 
But  this  situation  is  further  complicat¬ 
ed  by  many  other  influences. 

Facts  influencing  materials  handling 
trends: 


1.  Huge  amounts  of  material  must  be 
handled  on  farms;  the  average  20 
cow  dairy  herd  requires  4,000,000 
pounds  annually.  If  one  man  were 
to  do  this  job  on  a  40-hour  week 
basis,  he  would  have  to  move  1923 
pounds  each  hour -in  the  year  with 
no  vacation. 

2.  Only  a  limited  supply  of  farm  labor 
is  available,  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  working  force  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  There  is  an  ever'^resent  need  to 


increase  unit  output  to  reduce  unit 
cost.  Using  materials  handling 
machines  is  one  way  to  increase 
unit  output. 

4.  Customers’  buying  habits  and  pre¬ 
ferences  create  handling  proced¬ 
ures.  Flavor  quality  alone  forces 
quick  cooling  of  eggs,  milk  and 
vegetables. 

5.  Efficiency  in  producing  and  using 
high  quality  feed  products  must  be 
attained  to  insure  profits.  Quality 
cured  hay  will  produce  more  milk 
per  acre  of  available  land. 

6.  Ever  emerging  new  knowledge  and 
techniques  keep  farmers  alert  in 
recognizing  useful  equipment.  Har¬ 
vesting  corn  with  a  combine  or 
field  sheller  completely  changes  the 
handling  problem. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts  farmers 
are: 


HERE’S 

WHY: 


WIRTHMORE 

COMPUn 

CHICK 

STARTER 


You  Can  H  Buy  a 
Better  Feed 
for  Starting 
Replacements 


It’s  especially  designed  for 
replacement  pullets 
It  contains  the  right  balance 
of  minerals,  vitamins 
and  proteins 

it  contains  Mazoferm  and  is 
rich  in  unidentified 
growth  factors 
It  has  an  anti-oxidant  for 
preserving  the  fat  soluble 
vitamins  and  pigments 
It  is  very  economical  to  use 


Start  your  replacements  right  .  •  • 
with  Wirthmore 
Complete  Chick  Starter  v 

IRTHWORC 


Home  Office:  Woltham,  Moss.  *  Mills  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
Brottleboro,  Vt.  •  St,  Albans,  Vt.  *  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Bridgewater,  Mass.  *  Preston,  Md.  •  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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1.  Analyzing  their  buildings  for  bet- 
ter  relative  locations  of  animals 
feed,  bedding  and  all  other  compon, 
ents  to  shorten  their  chore  steps. 

2.  Finding  materials  handling  ma- 
chines  such  as  silo  unloaders,  gut- 
ter  cleaners  and  elevators  can  mors 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  an  eii' 
larged  operation  and  cut  dowi 
work  load  at  the  same  time.  Tb 
average  cost  for  a  silo  unloader 
about  75  cents  for  each  hour  used 

3.  Installing  bulk  milk  tanks,  eg* 
coolers  etc.  to  further  cut  dow; 
work  and  produce  more  acceptable 

'  products. 

4.  Using  more  fertilizer  and  cheml 
cals  to  produce  higher  volume  aa 
better  quality  field  crops. 

5.  Buying  buildings  and  equipmem 
that  are  more  adaptable  to  possibl! 
future  materials  handling  jobs. 

— Science  for  the  Fonm 

—  A.  A.  — 

Dairy  Uses 
Vending  Machines 

By  RICHARD  C.  REDMOND 

Harlan  driscoll  of  venici 

Center,  New  York,  the  owner  o' 
the  Woodsmill  Dairy,  has  put  tj 
use  an  idea  that  could  solve  many ; 
dairyman’s  problems.  Mr.  Driscol 
makes  use  of  milk  vending  machines  to 
dispose  of  his  liquid  wares.  The  nu' 
chines  are  located  at  or  near  gas  sta^ 
tions. 

Since  the  machines  are  about  the 
size  of  a  large  refrigex’ator  they  cai 
be  placed' in  almost  any  small  convem 
ent  spot  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 


— Photo:  Trux  I 

This  is  one  of  15  vending  machines  in 
around  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


way  of  the  traffic  of  the  gas  station 
and  yet  attract  attention. 

The  self-service  vending  machine  is  in 
operation  24  hours  a  day  and  its  stock 
is  replenished  daily.  If  by  chance  it 
happens  to  run  out  of  milk  the  money 
is  returned. 

Mr.  Driscoll  has  15  machines  in  op¬ 
eration,  in  and  around  the  city  of| 
Auburn.  He  started  the  business  two 
years  ago.  When  asked  about  break¬ 
age  or  tampering  of  the  machines  by 
the  public,  he  replied  that  he  has  had, 
“little,  or  no  trouble,  in  that  respect,” 

In  order  to  get  the  reaction  from  the 
gas  stations,  several  managers  were 
questioned.  All  agreed'  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  popular  with  the  public 
One  station  manager  had  this  to  say 
“The  machine  located  here  is  very  bus} 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Peoph 
seem  to  be  always  running  out  of  milk 
Lots  of  time  .its  stock  is  all  sold  out 
but  then  we’re  centrally  located.  Kidi 
go  for  the  chocolate  milk.  I’d  say  i 
helps  out  business.” 
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urge 


he  is  likely  to  want  a  $300  one  in  her 
place!” 

I  asked  Barrett  Welch  about  replac¬ 
ing  wornout  cows. 

“I  don’t  require  a  man  to  turn  back 
a  cow  to  me  when  he  wants  to  sell  her. 
I  ask  him  for  an  opportunity  to  set  a 
price  on  her,  because  we  deal  in  a  lot 
of  cows.  But  if  he  feels  he  can  get  more 
money  somewhere  else,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  so  long  as  the  money  for  her  is 
turned  over,  to  me  to  apply  on  his  ac¬ 
count.” 

This  is  one  place  where  a  dairyman 
might  well  have  an  understanding  to 
that  elfect  with  his  dealer. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Welch  how  the 
Cattle  Dealers’  Association  could  elfec- 


TIPS  OX  SETTIXC 
SPx%llK  PLUO  GAPS 

IP  YOU  DO  any  of  your  own  tractor 
service  work,  you  probably  include 
cleaning  and  regapping  of  spark  plugs 
as  a  75-100  hour  “must”.  Here  are  two 
pointers  from  the  engineers  at  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plug  Company  with  regard 
to  that  important  spark  plug  gap  ad¬ 
justment. 

First,  beware  of  a  plug  that  requires 
hiuch  bending  of  the  ground  electrode 
for  proper  gap.  An  excessively  wide 
jap  is  an  indication  the  plug  is  due  for 
replacement.  If  it’s  more  than'COOb  in. 
over  specifications  and  ha.s  been  used 
less  than  100  hours,  the  trouble  may  be 
excessive  electrode  erosion  due  to  in¬ 
correct  heat  range  or  too  lean  a  mix¬ 
ture.  (Or  it  could  also  be  due  to  inac¬ 
curate  adjustment  when  the  plug  was 
installed.) 

If  you  adjust  gaps  narrower  than 
specification,  you  may  have  a  miss  at 
nlle,  uneven  power,  and  possibly  a  more 
critical  carburetor  adjustment. 

Too  wide  a  gap  may  cause  a  miss  at 
higher  speed  and  load. 

A.  final  note  from  Champion — be  sure 
-he  sparking  surfaces  of  the  electrodes 
s-re  parallel,  and  have  squared  corners. 

spark  will  jump  the  gap  better  from 
this  type  of  surface  than  from  a  round¬ 
ed  surface^. 


tively  go  about  helping  to  correct  the 
unsatisfactory  practices  of  some  deal¬ 
ers,  he  pointed  out  two  possibilities; 

One  would  be  to  refuse  continued 
membership  in  the  Association  to  a 
man  definitely  proved  to  be  following 
unethical  practices;  the  second  would 
be  to  report  the  man  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
who  might  take  action  to  revoke  his 
license.  In  New  York  State  the  law  re¬ 
quires  a  license  for  any  man  who  sells 
over  50  cows  a  year. 

I  am  wondering  also  if  it  would  be 
helpful  for  the  Association  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  complaints  made 
by  buyers  who  feel  that  members  of  the 
Association  have  treated  them  unfair¬ 
ly  ?  Obviously  the  Association  has  no 
authority  over  non-members,  and  Mr. 
Welch  tells  me  that  only  about  half  of 
the  licensed  dealers  in  the  State  'have 
joined  the  Association  to  this  date. 


In  closing  our  interview,  Barrett 
Welch  stated  a  firm  belief  that  well 
over  90%  of  the  licensed  cattle  dealers 
in  the  State  are  attempting  to  conduct 
sound  businesses  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  best  deal  in  any  business  is 
one  which  benefits  both  parties. 

“A  dealer  who  doesn’t  follow  honest 
practices,”  said  Mr.  Welch,  “is  in  my 
opinion  on  the  way  out.  We  buy  cattle 
from  all  over  the  State,  but  except  for 
selling  wholesale  to  dealers  in  other 
areas,  most  of  our  lousiness  is  done 
within  75  miles  of  West  Edmeston,  and 
90%  of  it  is  done  with  repeat  buyers. 
We  couldn’t  stay  in  business  unless  we 
treated  our  customers  fairly!” 

Well,  there  are  the  two  sides  of  the 
story.  Prom  what  I  learned,  it  appears 
that  the  cattle  dealer  is  neither  saint 
nor  sinner,  but  like  most  of  us,  a  little 
of  both!  Your  comments,  either  as 
dealer  or  dairyman,  will  be  welcomed. 


CATTLE  DEALER- 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

sell  a  high-producing  cow  bought  from 
an  excellent  dairyman  to  a  man  who 
doesn’t  follow  all  the  good  practices  to 
which  the  cow  has  been  accustomed’ 

This  man  may  ask  me  what  the  cow 
gave  in  previous  years.  I  may  know  and 
might  tell  him  that  she  is  a  10,000- 
pound  cow.  But  under  conditions  on  the 
farm  where  she  goes  she  might  produce 
only  7,000  pounds. 

“You  get  the  best  results  when  you 
sell  the  best  cow  to  the  best  dairyman, 
but  it  sometimes  works  out  fine  when 
you  sell  a  medium  cow  to  a  good  dairy¬ 
man,  because  with  his  care  she  may 
give  2,000  or  3,000  pounds  more  milk 
than  she  gave  before.” 

4.  Read  and  understand  your  con¬ 
tract. 

If  it  contains  clauses  that  displease 
you,  it  is  within  your  right  to  argue 
for  changes — up  to  the  time  you  sign 
it.  Most  dealers  require  that  one-third 
of  the  milk  check  be  assigned  to  the 
seller  until  the  cows  are  paid  for,  but 
with  some  this  is  not  an  iron-bound  re¬ 
quirement.  Barrett  Welch,  for  example, 
tells  me  that  if  a  dairyman  gets  pinch¬ 
ed,  some  dealers  will  modify  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  turn  back  part  of  the 
milk  check. 

“The  whole  idea,”  he  says,  “is  to 
help  a  dairyman  to  make  good.  It  all 
goes  back  to  the  idea  that  the  best 
deal  is  one  which  benefits  both  parties. 

If  the  dairyman  makes  good,  then  he 
becomes  a  steady  repeat  customer.” 

5.  If  there  are  guarantees,  actual  or 
implied,  be  sure  that  they  are  in  the 
contract.  And  be  sure  that  you  under¬ 
stand  what  is  guaranteed  and  what  the 
dealer  promises  to  do  if  the  cows  don’t 
come  up  to  guarantee. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Welch  again: 

“When  I  buy  a  herd  of  cows,”  he 
said,  “the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  have 
the  vet  go  over  them  all  and  examine 
them  for  pregnancy.  Then  we  sort  them 
out  and  guarantee  those  that  are  with 
calf.  In  the  case  of  fresh  cows,  we  also 
guarantee  that  the  udder  is  O.K. 

“When  a  cow  fails  to  be  as  guaran¬ 
teed,  I  prefer  to  take  her  back  and 
refund  the  money.  If  you  offer  to  re¬ 
place  a  cow  that  doesn’t  meet  the  guar¬ 
antee,  the  buyer  is  likely  to  think  that 
you  are  giving  him  a  poor  cow.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  buys  10  cows  at  an  average 
price  of  $250.  Those  cows  may  vary  in 
value  from  $200  to  $300.  But  if  he 
brings  you  back  one  of  the  $200  cows 


on  your  own  cows 


This  new  Surge  Bucket  won’t 
wash  itself,  but  it  does  make 
it  mighty  easy  for  you  to  see 
that  it  is  clean  .  .  .  because 
INSIDE,  it’s  looking-glass 
bright. 

It  is  so  slick  and  smooth  and 
shining  that  it  is  easy  to  keep 
it  clean. 

Many  experienced  Surge 
Users  report  that  this  new 
model  will  milk  faster  than 
any  Surge  ever  built  .  .  .  and 
it  does  an  especially  good  job 
of  milking  uneven-uddered 
cows. 


FREE 

DEMONSTRATION 

in  your  own  barn 


The  new  model  Surge  is  big¬ 
ger  and  faster,  with  genuine 
Tug  &  Pull  that  protects  the 
udder,  holds  teat  cups  down, 
gets  that  last  profit  pint,  saves 
stripping  and  scrub  work. 

See  how  all  four  quarters 
are  more  easily  reached  by 
the  new,  bigger,  Surge  Bucket 
Milker.  Standard  size  holds 
over  50  lbs. 

WITH  NO  OBLIGATION  TO 

YOU  —  A  Free  Demonstration 
on  Your  Farm  —  Just  call  your 
Surge  Dealer  or  mail  a  post 
card  to  .  .  . 


842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

©  Bab;on  Bros.  Co.,  1959 

ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


SACRAMENTO 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


Surge  Bucket  Milker  Unit  Still 


Up  to  24  months 
to  pay 


is  reserved  fo  withdraw 
this  proposition  at  any  time. 


BABSON  BROS. 


CO. 


of  Hew  York 


A  bright  new  model  SURGE 


NOW. . . 

A  Looking-Glass  Finish 
Outside.. .  and. .  .INSIDE! 
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"d-CON 
STOPPED  RATS 
FROM  EATING  ME 
OUT  OF  HOUSE 
AND  HOME!" 


Mi 
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Read  What  Lowell  Geringer. 
Farmer  Of  Wauseon,  Oh.o, 
Has  TO  Say  About  d-CON. 

"Rats  were  a  real  of 

with  me.  I  to  d-CON. 

them  and  so  ^  rat- 

I’d  Peen  using  anotne^ 
killer,  bu  results 

the  3 Ob.  rats.  Let 

•  ■  ■  leirSu^  .  d-CON  stopped 
fats  troB  eating  me  out  ot 
house  and  home • 


It’s  a  fact  —  d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
never  become  bait-shy,  devour  it  without 
guessing  that  every  bite  puts  another  nail 
in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes  rats 
commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED-always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.”  Economical 
too,  since  one  package  of  d-CON  makes 
several  bait  stations. 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 
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d-CON 


Worlcl’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodenticides 


FARM 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 


&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoiine,  and  hand  models. 


SEI  rOUR  OEAIER  Oft  WRIT! 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAT  StIO  CLIANiKi  —  TAtAT-A-MATlC  SltO  TtZATUU 

"  . .  ■  ' 


"Grow-’Em  *  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Wavgrly,  New.  York  . 


But  More  Can  Be  Done 


By  J.  K.  STERN 

President,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 


w 


J.  K.  Stern 


IITH  net  farm  income  down  from 
$17  billion  in  1947  to  $11  billion 
in  1957,  farmers  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that,  if  they  ever  get 
out  of  this  rut,  it  will  be  by  fighting 
their  way  up  the  economic  ladder  with 
the  tools  they  know  something  about — 
working  together  in  strong,  well  fin¬ 
anced  and  well  managed  organizations, 
that  can  benefit  from  all  the  techniques 
that  modern  man¬ 
agement  has  devel¬ 
oped. 

Just  as  many 
small  farm  units  are 
being  absorbed  into 
larger  ones,  and  the 
small  merchant  joins 
with  other  mer¬ 
chants  to  buy  and 
sell  efficiently,  many 
small  cooperatives 
and  even  large  ones 
must  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  mergers  and 
concentration  of 
power  in  the  business  world  today. 

We  aren't  opposing  big  business  or 
the  profits  the  other  fellow  makes,  we 
just  want  to  get  organized  so  that  we 
can  play  in  the  same  league. 

If  we  have  co-op  managers  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have 
made,  it  is  time  to  replace  them. 

If  we  have  Boards  of  Directors  who 
are  satisfied,  they  should  be  replaced. 

If  we  have  members  who  will  gamble 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  their 
farm  operation,  but  will  invest  only  a 
few  dollars  in  their  off  the  farm  end 
of  the  business,  it  is  time  the  members 
had  a  new  look  at  our  economy. 

If  our  land-grant  college  leadership  is 
satisfied  with  the  farmers  economic 
position  today  and  not  providing  some 
leadership  beyond  that  of  helping 
farmers  be  efficient  producers,  then  it’s 
time  we  had  some  new  college  admin¬ 
istrators. 

Leadership  Develops 

Cooperatives  in  past  years  have  done 
many  things  such  as  improving  services 
required  by  farmers,  returning  more 
dollars  to  farmers’  pockets,  speeding  up 
the  use  of  new  techniques  in  marketing 
and  purchasing,  and  providing  services 
that  have  added  so  much  to  rural  hap¬ 
piness.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  we  have  accomplished  by  work¬ 
ing  together  is  that  we  have  gained 
codrage,  stiffened  farmers’  backbones, 
developed  leadership,  and  fostered  a 
hope  that  conditions  can  be  improved 
when  farmers  work  together. 

Too  often  we  blame  someone  else  for 
our  troubles,  rather  than  face  the  facts. 

We  can  recite  figures  showing  that 
farmers  get  less  and  less  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  that  other  segmentsx  of 
society  earn  from  2  to  5  times  as  much 
per  hour — and  usually  with  no  invest¬ 
ment.  The  machinery  alone  on  U.S. 
farms  today  adds  up  to  5  times  the 
whole  investment  in  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  is  $10  billion  more  than 
the  net  investment  in  the  steel  industry. 

All  of  this  is  true,  but  self-pity  solves 
none  of  your  problems. 

Will  they  be  solved  by  legislation?  I 
do  not  believe  so.  Farmers  are  a  min¬ 
ority,  only  about  13  per  cent  of  the 
population  today;  and  in  spite  of  the 
orations  and  promises  about  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  I  think  we  will  have  to  find  our 
own  answers. 

We  might  well  look  around  us  and 
see  how  little  businessmen  in  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  have  solved  their 
problems — they  act  together  to  survive. 

Nearly  every  t^pie  of  locally  owned 
business  on  Main  Street  uses  the  mu¬ 
tual  or  cooperative  technique  to  im¬ 
prove  its  own  competitive  position.  The 


independently  owned  grocery,  or  drug 
store,  or  hardware  store,  or  bus  com¬ 
pany,  affiliates  with  others  to  match 
the  advantages  of  the  big  organizations. 

We’ve  watched  everyone  else  organ¬ 
ize,  reorganize,  merge,  federate,  and  in¬ 
tegrate,  while  we  too  often  decide  to 
try  and  maintain  our  present  type  of 
organization  and  activity.  We  cut  corn¬ 
ers,  tighten  our  belts,  and,  worse  yet, 
waste  money  ancj  effort  competing  with 
each  other,  instead  of  getting  together 
on  a  sound  solution  to  our  problems. 

If  we  believe  in  a  competitive  econo¬ 
my,  it  is  time  we  began  to  act  like  it — 
time  to  get  in  position  to  compete. 
Region-wide  and  nation-wide  our  co¬ 
operatives  must  not  only  operate  more 
efficiently,  but  they  must  find  a  way  to 
work  together  and  support  each  other. 

Bigger  Buyers 

In  the  grocery  retail  business  there 
has  been  a  merger  every  ten  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  In  1939  less  than 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  volume  was 
handled  by  super  markets.  Today  super 
markets  control  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  volume,  and  in  some  areas  of  the 
U.  S.,  4  or  5  stores  do  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  may  he  good  for  the  consumer; 
but  if  you  are  in  a  local  or  a  regional 
marketing  cooperative,  with  the  buyers 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer  and  the 
buyers  playing  one  of  you  against  the 
other,  who  wins?  What  is  the  answer? 
—GROW!  GET  TOGETHER! 

Increase  your  bargaining  power. 

Speed  up  the  ownership  of  the  Bank 
for  Cooperatives. 

Support  your  cooperatives  100  per 
cent. 

The  unit  costs  of  doing  business  in  so 
many  cooperatives  —  credit,  supply, 
marketing,  or  any  other  kind — would 
go  down  tomorrow  if  all  members  sup¬ 
ported  them  fully. 

Where  we  go  from  here  is  up  to  you. 
If  your  net  income  is  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead,  it  will  come  largely 
through  more  organization;  owning 
more  facilities  for  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting;  working  closely  with  other  pro¬ 
ducer  organizations  so  that  region-wide, 
perhaps  nationwide,  each  cooperative 
will  fit  into  an  orderly  pattern  of  mar¬ 
keting,  purchasing,  and  service  co¬ 
operatives. 

The  world  does  not  owe  any  of  us  a 
living,  but  we  can  deserve  and  earn  a 
decent  one  on  the  farms  of  the  U.S.  if 
we  will  “get  smart  soon.” 

—  A.  A. - 

FRO$!»T  PIIEVEXTIOX 


ORCHARD  heating  was  tried  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spring  of  1958  by  burn¬ 
ing  rubber  tires.  Thrqe  tires  were 
placed  near  each  tree  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  (windward  sides)  of  the  or¬ 
chard  and  at  every  other  tree  there¬ 
after. 

At  each  location  one  tire  was 
“loaded”  for  firing  with  a  pint  of  fuel 
oil  and  a  wad  of  newspaper  stuffed  into 
the  casing  to  serve  as  a  wick.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  tires  were  set  aside  in  re¬ 
serve.  When  a  low  of  26-28 °F.  was  pre¬ 
dicted,  thermometers  previously  placed 
through  the  orchard  were  read  fre¬ 
quently  to  determine  when  to  heat  the 
orchard. 

Firing  commenced  when  32  "F.  was 
reached  and  further  temperature  drop 
was  imminent.  The  combination  of 
smoke  and  heat  resulted  in  tempera¬ 
tures  rising  to  35°-36°F.  and  frost  in¬ 
jury  was  prevented.  An  automobile  tire 
burned  for  about  40-45  minutes  while 
large  truck  tires  lasted  for  about  90 
minutes.  The  use  of  gas  torches  was 
found  superior  to  matches  in  igniting 
the  tires. — O.  W.  Hitz  and  C.  M.  Ritter 


Get  tHe  FACTS 


and  ifou'jl  qet  a 


C  R  A1 N  E 

concrete  silo 


This  Craine  Concrete  Stave  is  nearly 
twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  staves — has  5 
insulating  air  cells  that  protect  against 
frost — give  you  a  better,  warmer  silo  for 
better  feeding!  For  more  reasons  why 
Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 


1 


Yoa  MORE 
caSafit 

!»C3K« 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-219 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name.  . 
Address. 


U - OUR  57TH  YEAR - - 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FMA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive— the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill, — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available -100  Lin.  Ft.  Roils 


2  Gouge  (.002) . 1(g  Sq.  Ft.  j  3'.  9‘&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gouge  (.004) . 2(i  Sq.  Ft.  (  3’,  6)  lO'^i  12;.  14;  16’j, 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3<g  Sq.  Ft.  (  70',  24',  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gouge  (.008) . 4C  Sq.  Ft.  I  12;  161  20'&  24  ft.  widtlts 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealei 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Wani's  COVERALL  At  These  Lew,  Low  Prices 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the ,  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Boz  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCI 


Select  3  yr.,  6-10''*  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 
Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  lime. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  -  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEA« 
WRITE  TODAY — Get  the  facts  about  our  Super* 
Strain  Cross  WTiite  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hoiwr.  Art; 
Acre  White  Rox.  Xew  Hamps,  and  Sex  Link.  Day-c* 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  C.  * 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &.  HATCHERY,  Box 
Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Jgniata  Co.) 
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You  Should  Know  About 
Changes  In  Social  Security 

By  DONALD  C.  WILBER 

District  Manager  Social  Security  Administration,  Elmira,  New  York  District  Office 


|VER  22  YEARS  of  consistent 
progress  in  the  Social  Security 
Law  means  greater  protection 
for  you  when  you  retire  —  se¬ 
curity  for  you  if  you  become  disabled — • 
security  for  your  family  in  the  event 
of  your  death.  The  significant  number 
of  changes  in  the  Law  in  recent  years 
have  prompted  more  and  more  inquiries 
from  workers  and  their  families. 


Many  of  these  provisions  have  been 
explained  in  previous  articles  appearing 
in  American  Agriculturist  and  have 
covered  the  latest  major  amendments 
which  were  enacted  in  1956.  Now  an¬ 
other  important  turn  has  taken  place 
in  the  program.  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1958,  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  28,  1958,  will  af¬ 
fect  practically  every  worker  and  his 
family. 

The  new  changes  in  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Law  mean  this  to  you! 

1.  Your  monthly  benefits  will  be  bigger. 
Increased  benefits  for  beneficiaries 

now  on  the  rolls  and  those  who  will  be¬ 
come  eligible  are  up  by  amounts  up  to 
7  per  cent.  The  maximum  payment  to 
a  family,  formerly  $200,  will  now  be 
$254.  This  change  is  effective  January 
1959. 

2.  Both  you  and  your  dependents  can 
get  pajTnents  if  you  become  disabled. 
Monthly  benefits  for  dependents  of 

disability  insurance  beneficiaries  are 
now  payable  like  those  provided  for 
old-age  beneficiaries.  These  include 
wives  and  dependent  husbands  who 
have  reached  retirement  age,  unmar¬ 
ried  dependent  children  (including 
adult  children  of  insured  workers  who 
became  disabled  before  age  18),  and 
wives  (under  62)  who  have  an  entitled 
child  in  their  care.  These  benefits  were 
payable  for  the  first  time  for  the 
month  of  September  1958. 

3.  Your  social  security  taxes  will  be 
increased  beginning  January  1,  1959, 
to  2'/2  per  cent. 

There  will  be  a  periodic  increase 
every  three  years  beginning  in  1960 
until  they  reach  41/2  per  cent  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  4^2  per  cent  for  employers. 
The  self-employed  tax  rate  is  also  in¬ 
creased. 


4.  You  will  be  credited  with  more  earn¬ 
ings. 

Beginning  with  1959,  annual  earn¬ 
ings  up  to  $4800  (formerly  $4200)  will 
count  toward  social  security  benefits. 
Since  the  amount  of  your  benefit  is 
determined  from  your  average  monthly 
wage  this  will  result  in  a  higher  bene¬ 
fit  rate  for  many  employees  who  earn 
more  than  $4200  a  year. 

5.  Greater  protection  offered  you  in  the 
event  you  become  disabled. 

If  you  become  disabled  and  had  earn¬ 
ings  from  employment  or  self-employ¬ 
ment  in  5  out  of  the  10  years  preceding 


"I  see  Irene  has  finally  found 
a  husband— mine." 


your  disability  and  can  no  longer  en¬ 
gage  in  substantial  employment  you 
can  now  become  eligible  to  a  disability 
freeze  or  to  disability  payments,  if  age 
50.  The  former  additional  requirement 
of  needing  11/2  years  of  employment 
during  the  3  year  period  preceding  your 
disability  has  been  eliminated. 

6.  You  can  now  collect  Workmen’s 
Compensation  or  other  Federal  bene¬ 
fits  based  on  your  disability  and 
your  full  disability  BENEFIT. 

Disabled  people  may  now  be  paid 
their  full  social  security  disability  bene¬ 
fits  even  though  they  get  State  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  or  some  type  of 
disability  payment  from  another  Fed¬ 
eral  agency.  Until  the  1958  Amend¬ 
ments,  disability  benefits  were  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  other  payments. 
This  change  is  effective  with  the  month 
of  August  1958. 

The  1958  amendments  include  other 
changes  which  may  affect  dependent 
parents  of  insured  workers,  disabled 
adult  children  of  insured  workers,  bene¬ 
ficiaries  who  remarry,  and  benefici¬ 
aries  who  may  be  working.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  you  and  your 
family  understand  these  ‘  changes  and 
know  what  to  do  about  them.  * 

For  further  information  contact  the 
Social  Security  District  Office  at  338 
E.  Water  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  the  of¬ 
fice  nearest  your  home.  Know  your 
rights  under  the  Social  Security  Law — 
protect  your  future! 

—  A.  A.  - 

SHOULD  I  RE-LIME? 

The  question  of  whether  of  not 
it  is  time  to  again  apply  agricultural 
limestone  to  his  land  is  often  of  im¬ 
portance  and  concern  to  the  average 
farmer.  One  way  of  finding  out  is  to 
have  the  soil  tested.  A  properly  taken 
soil  sample  analyzed  by  a  qualified 
technician  is  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining  your  soil’s  need  for  lime  and 
other  minerals. 

More  often  than  not  a  farmer  will 
“put  it  off  until  next  year’’  or  spread 
according  to  his  pocketbook  and  not 
according  to  the  land’s  needs.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  an¬ 
nual  tonnage  used  in  our  Nation  is  only 
22  million  tons.  Of  this  amount,  nearly 
16  million  tons  are  applied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program.  Agronomists  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  our  soils  need  an  annual 
application  of  80  million  tons,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  'State  that  the  proper  use  of 
lime  will  return  anywhere  from  three 
to  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  dollar 
invested,  depending  upon  the  land. 

To  quote  one  agronomist,  “Liming  ok 
a  pasture -can  be  likened  to  the  greas¬ 
ing  of  a  car;  when  new,  a  careful  com¬ 
plete  grease  job  is  essential  and  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  a  regrease  job  is  recom¬ 
mended,  otherwise  the  life  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  vehicle  is  impaired.’’  How 
true. 

Lime  applied  previously  is  constantly 
undergoing  a  depletion  process  from 
the  soil.  From  300  to  500  pounds  per 
acre  is  lost  yearly  through  soil  erosion. 
Leaching  removes  from  300  to  700 
pounds  of  this  soil-saver  each  year. 
And  finally,  cixip  harvesting  takes  lime 
from  a  field.  Harvesting  four  tons  of 
alfalfa  per  acre  will  remove  400 
pounds  alone! 

An  agronomist  from  a  northern  col¬ 
lege  summarized  the  situation  in  plain 
terms  when  he  said,  “I  think  adequate 
liming  would  increase  the  returns  from 
fertilizers  by  an  average  of  25%.’’  Ask 
yourself,  “When  was  the.  last  time  I 
applied  the  correct  amount  of  lime?” 


Back  in  1941,  Chester  Gridley  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  gave 
NYABC  a  trial  on  his  farm  to  compare  production  of 
NYABC-sired  daughters  with  those  sired  by  a  farm  bull. 
Four  years  later  he  went  100%  the  NYABC  way. 

He  found  higher  production  gave  him  more  income 
to  buy  the  tools  for  even  more  efficient  operation. 

Try  NYABC  service  in  your  herd.  Eye  it!  Try  It!  Buy  It! 
You,  too,  can  get 

MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY . 

Call  your  nearby  NYABC  technician  or  write: 

new'  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


EYE  IT!  TRY  IT!  BUY  IT! 


THINKING 

ABOUT 

A 

NEW 

S|L0 

Get  the  facts 
about  a  modern, 
long-lived  Eagle 
Concrete  Stave 
Silo. 


Mail  coupon 
for  Free  Informa¬ 
tion. 


r  I h; SILOS  I 

*0.0  .  .  •  arcade,  n.  y.  I 

■  Send  Free  Information —  ■ 

■  Name  . ■ 

I  Address  . i 

^Gt^  ■■  SH  mm  mm  mm^Sm  ^  mm  mi 


KELLY’S 


COLOR 

CATALOG 


of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DI'IC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

~KELLY  BROS. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  ol 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE  . 


79  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  I 

Dept.  AA2-7  Dansville,  N.  Y.  i 

Kush  me  PKJfiE  the  new  Spring  Coior  Cata-  I 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  ' 
Shrubs  Beary  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus-  I 
tomers:  your  '59  catalog  is  on  the  way.)  | 

Name _ I 

Address  _ I 

City  . . . . . - . State . .  I 

Enclose  50c  West  of  the  Mississippi  | 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snpw  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 
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Fast,  low-cost  clearing  of  stones  from 
cropland  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
attachment  for  the  potato  digger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer,  JOHN 
DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois. 

The  digger  operates  about  6  inches 
deep,  clearing  a  strip  65  inches  wide 
with  a  single  blade.  In  heavily  in¬ 
fested  fields,  it  has  removed  up  to 
350  tons  of  stones  in  one  day.  It  will 
handle  stones  iVi  to  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  attachment  can  be  re¬ 
moved  easily  when  it's  time  to  har¬ 
vest  potatoes  instead  of  rocks. 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SER¬ 
VICE  Holstein  bull  Kanowa  Posch 
“Neptune”,  the  first  Proved  Sire  to 
be  put  in  artificial  breeding  service 
by  ABS  at  the  time  of  its  founding 
in  1952,  is  still  in  active  use  with 
118,706  successful  first  services  to  his 
credit.  His  daughters  have  'produced 
an  annual  average  of  1,280  lbs.  of 
milk  more  than  their  dams.  He  has 
been  in  continuous  service,  and  now 
is  at  the  ABS  Stud  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

ALLiS-CHALMERS  Mfg.  Co.  announces 
its  new  No.  77  parallel  bar  rake  now 
in  production  at  the  company's 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Works.  The  new  rake 
is  fully  mounted  for  ease  of  handling 
and  for  working  close  to  fences,  in 
corners  or  along  levees.  With  the 
Snap-Coupler  hitch,  the  operator 
simply  backs  into  it.  A  V-belt  drive 
from  the  PTO  gives  smooth,  quiet 
power.  Ground  and  reel  speed  are  co¬ 
ordinated  to  rake  fast  and  clean. 
With  the  short  delivery  path  of  the 
5-bar  reel,  hay  is  handled  gently  and 
leaf  loss  is  held  to  a  minimum. 

LUNDELL  MEG.  CO.,  Cherokee, 
Iowa,  announces  a  new  low-price 
wagon  hoist,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
farm  implements  to  be  marketed  un¬ 
der  the  Lundell  All  Star  name.  The 
All  Star  wagon  hoist  has  a  10,000  lb. 
lift  capacity  and  features  chrome 
shaft  cylinders  in  either  the  5”  low- 
pressure  or  the  3”  high-pressure.  It 
comes  complete  with  easy  mounting 
brackets  for  both  barge  and  flare 
type  boxes. 


This  is  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER'S 


new  trailing  pto-d^iven  model  Elec¬ 
tron  (available  also  as  a  Fast-Hitch 
model)  for  use  with  any  make  two- 
plow  size  or  larger  tractor.  The  unit  is 
handy  for  powering  welders,  electric 
motors  and  tools  on  jobs  where  high 
line  power  is  not  available.  In  times 
of  high  line  failure,  farm  work  and 
home  living  can  go  on  as  before,  with 
Electron  furnishing  power  to  operate 
the  freezer,  refrigerator,  water  pump, 
lights,  milking  machine,  etc. 


A  further  increase  in  the  speed  of 
milk  cooling  plus  lower  blend  temper¬ 
atures  are  the  result  of  an  important 
new  development  by  Dari-Kool  en¬ 
gineers — “The  Tank-Bottom  Spray 
Rail.”  This  new  spray  pipe  extends 
the  full  length  of  the  milk  tank  bot¬ 
tom  and  is  in  addition  to  th^  stan¬ 
dard  spray  rail  which  encircles  the 
top.  Now  33°  ice-water  is  forced  un¬ 
der  pressure  against  all  sides  and  the 
entire  tank  bottom.  For  information 
write  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dept.  A. A.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


The  RALSTON  PURINA  Research  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1959-1960  will  b%  open 
to  students  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  to  students  of  land 
grant  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  three  agricultural  colleges 
in  Canada,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  J.  D.  Sykes,  Purina  vice 
president.  Three  Fellowships  for 
graduate  work  will  be  awarded  in 
animal  husbandry,  three  in  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry,  three  in  poultry  husbandry 
and  one  in  veterinary  science.  Each 
Fellowship  amounts  to  $1,800.  The 
purpose  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Fellow¬ 
ships  is  to  help  train  outstanding 
college  students  for  leadership  in  the 
science  of  livestock  and  poultry  pro¬ 
duction. 

New  injection  molded  plugs  and 
button  ends  are  being  used  by  the 
SMITH-GATES  CORP.,  Farmington, 
Conn.,  to  add  to  the  strength  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Line-O-Heat  which  is 
rated  at  five  watts  per  foot  will  keep 
water  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  from  freez¬ 
ing  in  weather  colder  than  it  will 
ever  get.  It  can  be  bought  with  or 
without  built-in  thermostat. 


Nemagon,  a  soil  fumigant  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  SHELL  OIL  CO.  was  used 
to  control  nematodes  on  the  part  of  a 
plot  the  carrots  at  right  were  grown 
on.  Those  at  left  were  untreated. 
Nemagon  can  be  mixed  with  starter 
fertilizer  so  that  planting,  fertilizing 
and  fumigating  may  be  done  in  one 
operation. 


Felix  Povia,  St.  Augustine,  Flp.,  shows 
off  his  weed-free  gladioli  field.  Mr. 
Povia  saved  $940  by  treating  this 
10-acre  section  of  the  field  with  Crag 
Sesone,  a  chemical  weed  preventer. 
Savings  over  hand-hoeing  in  rest  of 
field  was  $94  an  acre.  Crag  Sesone  is 
a  product  of  UNION  CARBIDE  CHEMI¬ 
CALS  CD. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1959 

YOUR  VETERINARIAN  DISCUSSES 

Controlling  Cattle  Lice 

2.  Spray  only  when  the  temperature 
is  above  or  near  freezing. 

3.  Allow  sprayed  cattle  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  shelter,  but  don’t  shut  them  up 
in  a  poorly  ventilated  building. 

However,  the  dust  preparations  are 
probably  best  for  dse  in  winter,  because 
they  completely  eliminate  any  danger 
that  might  go  along  with  getting  cattle 
wet  in  weather  that  may  change  from 
warm  to  cold  in  a  few  hours  time. 

Most  beef  cattle  owners  prefer  to 
use  the  new-type  louse  killers  on  back- 
rubbers  that  permit  the  animals  to 
treat  themselves.  Research  by  the 
USD  A  has  indicated  that  beef  animals 
will  completely  delouse  themselves  in 
less  than  a  month  with  such  a  rubber. 

Whatever  is  used  for  killing  lice,  a 
few  precautions  must  be  used.  This  is 
because  they  are  all  poisonous  to  some 
extent,  particularly  the  newer  com¬ 
pounds.  The  USD  A  advises; 

1.  Follow  closely  the  directions  on  the 
container  label. 

2.  When  handling  concentrated  in¬ 
secticides,  avoid  spilling  them  on  your 
skin  or  clothing,  and  keep  them  out  of 
your  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  If  any  is 
spilled,  wash  it  off  and  change  your 
clothes  immediately.  For  the  sake  of 
added  safety,  wear  goggles  and  a  res¬ 
pirator  when  handling  these  concen¬ 
trates. 

3.  When  applying  insecticides,  do  not 
contaminate  feed  and  water  or  their 
containers. 

4.  To  protect  fish  and  wild  life,  do 
not  clean  spraying  equipment  or  dump 
excess  spray  materials  near  streams, 
lakes,  or  ponds. 

—  A.  A.  — 


DEFINITE  diagnosis  of  lousi¬ 
ness  can  be  made  by  finding 
the  lice  on  cattle,  or  locating 
their  yellowish  eggs  which  are 
fastened  to  hairs.  Dairymen  often  find 
lice  on  themselves  after  milking. 

Lice  need  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
herd,  for  there  are  several  effective 
treatments  against  these  parasites. 
The  older  ones  like  lime-sulfur  dip, 
flowers  of  sulfur,  or  rotenone  com¬ 
pounds  will  require  several  applications 
during  the  cold  months.  At  the  present 
time  the  USD  A  recommends  only  ro¬ 
tenone  and  pyrethrins  for  use  on  dairy 
cattle  against  lice.  Rotenone  can  be 
used  in  either  a  .006%  solution  or  a 
.5%  to  1.5%  dust.  The  pyrethrins  can 
be  used  in  a  .025%  solution  that  also 
contains  .25%  of  a  synergist  or  deter¬ 
gent  that  acts  as  a  wetting  agent.  Both 
of  these  treatments  are  approved  for 
use  on  beef  animals,  too. 

In  addition,  solutions  of  .03%  lin¬ 
dane,  .5%  to  1.5%  methoxychlor,  and 
.5%  toxaphene,  or  a  1.0%  methoxychlor 
dust  is  approved  for  use  on  beef  cattle. 
In  recent  months  malathion  in  recom¬ 
mended  dilutions  has  also  been  approv¬ 
ed  for  use  on  beef  animals.  The  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  of  either  oil  or  water,  but 
the  oil  mixtures  are  preferred  for  out¬ 
side  use  because  of  their  slow  rate  of 
evaporation.  When  the  oil  solutions  are 
sprayed  inside,  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  exists  because  they  may  be 
drawn  into  the  lungs  to  cause  gangren¬ 
ous  pneumonia.  Treatments  can  be  re¬ 
peated  as  needed,  but  toxaphene  should 
not  be  used  within  a  month  of  the 
slaughter  date. 

When  powders  are  used  they  should 
be  dusted  on  liberally  and  then  worked 
down  into  the  hair  by  vigorous  brush¬ 
ing.  Liquid  preparations  are  best  spray¬ 
ed  on  animals  until  their  coats  are  well 
soaked.  This  job  will  be  made  a  little 
easier  if  the  animals  are  confined  in  a 
pen  o^  alleyway  or  long  narrow  chute. 
Less  spray  will  be  needed,  the  animals 
will  be  easier  to  reach,  and  they  will 
help  to  work  in  the  spray  by  rubbing 
together. 

Spraying  in  cold  weather  won’t  hurt 
cattle  if  these  recommendations  are  ob¬ 
served  : 

1.  Use  warm  water  for  the  spray. 

RURAL  WOMEN  FAVOR 
CHANGE  IN  CHILD 
LAROR  LAW 

Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Rural  Women,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Syracuse,  January  21- 
22,  unanimously  endorsed  a  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations’  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
that  the  child  labor  law  be  changed  to 
permit  able-bodied  youngsters  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age  to  get  work  permits 
to  do  suitable  ■  work  on  farms  during 
summer  vacations,  with  their  parents’ 
consent. 

The  Council  represents  112’,000  rural 
women,  who  are  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  New  York  State 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  Rural  Church  Institute. 

The  present  child  labor  law  forbids 
employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age.  The  proposed  change  in  the 
law  would  permit  the  12  to  14-year-old 
group  to  do  light  work,  such  as  pick¬ 
ing  berries  and  harvesting  vegetables 
four  hours  a  day  only.  Most  of  the 
women  members  of  the  Council  live  on 
farms  and  were  emphatic  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  recommended  change  in 
the  law  would  not  only  be  good  for 
youngsters  but  also  would  help  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Council  officers  elected  are:  Mrs. 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  re-elected 
president;  Mrs.  William  Walker,  vice 
president,  Cobleskill;  and  Mrs.  Wilburn 
Potter,  Truxton,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Commissioner 

Here’s  the  newest  picture  of  Don  J. 
Wickham  of  Hector,  New  York’s  new 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  He  has  been  succeeded  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Farm  Bureau  by 
Donald  Green  of  Chazy. 

The  Commissioner’s  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  have  sparked  many  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  his  own  success¬ 
ful  career  as  a  farmer.  Immediately 
after  graduation  from  Cornell,  he  began 
farming  in  his  home  community,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  During  recent  years  he  has 
specialized  in  fruit  production,  operat¬ 
ing  well  over  100  acres  of  cherries, 
peaches  and  grapes.  In  addition  to  his 
farm  operation,  he  owns  and  operates  a 
general  country  store. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
highly'  successful  Finger  Lakes  Fruit 
Products  Cooperative  of  Watkins  Glen, 
N.  Y.  and  has  played  an  important  part 
in  developing  this  cooperative  which 
has  given  the  grape  industry  of  his  re¬ 
gion  new  life.  This  cooperative  merged 
with  the  Natiohal  Grape  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  of  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wickham  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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"IT'S  HANDy 


Here's  a  neat  plywood  fruit  stand  that 
is  just  the  thing  to  roll  out  to  the  front 
of  the  salesroom,  or  use  as  a  sales  table 
for  the  farm  packing  plant.  Used  by 
Vernon  B.  Tuttle  and  Son,  Breezeland 
Orchards  of  Warren  in  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  it  is  neat,  sturdy  and  mighty  handy 
as  it  is  easily  rolled  wherever  it  is  needed. 

-C.L.S. 


It's  easy  for  dairyman  Neal  Wright  of 
Underhill,  in  Chittenden  County,  Vt.,  to 
haul  silage  out  of  a  deep  trench  silo  as 
he  uses  a  geared-down  winch  hooked  up 
to  a  V2  horsepower  electric  motor. 

A  rope,  connected  between  a  cart  and 
a  slowly  revolving  winch,  tows  the  cart 
out  of  the  trench  silo  into  the  barn. 

-C.t.S. 


< :ON<  IIETE  FLOORS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  resurfacing 
your  barn  floor,  you  will  be  interested 
in  a  leaflet  of  instructions  recently 
issued  by  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  directions  ate  clear  and 
easily  followed,  and  implemented  bjT 
helpful  pictures.  The  leaflets  will  be 
available  from  our  office  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  Write  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Editorial  Department, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

< - mL 

This  bull-proof  combination  manger  and 
feed  trough  is  in  use  by  John  Barnett, 
Westville,  Ohio.  A  bull  will  batter  a 
wooden  or  metal  feed  trough,  so  this  one 
is  of  concrete.  The  tubular  rack  set  in  the 
concrete  is  from  an  old  stanchion.  It 
serves  to  hold  back  the  hay  fed  to  the 
bull  and  also  serves  for  rubbing  his  head 
and  neck.— J.  K. 


;  ' 

m - >■ 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  meat 
fo  grind,  take  this  tip 
-from  John  Krill,  North 
'I  Lima,  Ohio.  He  hooked  a 
j  heavy  duty  electric  drill  to 
his  hand  meat  grinder.  It 
makes  quick  and  easy 
.  work  of  grinding  meat. 

Drill  most  be  even  with 
i  screw  shaft  of  meat  grind¬ 
er.— John  Krill,  No.  Lima, 
h  Ohio 


An  excellent  bandsaw 
stand  can  be  made  from 
an  old  washer  from  which 
the  wringer  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  A  length  of  ply¬ 
wood  bolted  to  the  tub 
forms  the  base  to  which 
the  bandsaw  in  turn  is 
bolted.  At  the  same  time, 
the  plywood  extends  well 
over  each  end  of  the  tyb, 
making  a  convenient  work 
table  for  laying  out  and 
holding  work.  Because  the 
washer  is  on  casters,  it  is 
no  trick  to  move  the  saw 
anywhere  in  the  shop.  — 
John  Krill, 


This  is  it - last  call 

for  you  to  join  the  friendly 
American  Agriculturist  group) 

and  make  reservations  to  join  the 
carefree,  all  expense  TSB  European  Tour 

YOU’LL  VISIT 

Shakespeare's  birthplace 

and  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage 

Vollendam 

where  the  traditional  Dutch  dress  is  worn 

Luxembourg, 

once  one  of  Europe's  strongest  fortresses 

Picturesque  Heidelberg 

with  its  castle  and  university 

Gabled  old  houses, 

ancient  ramparts,  mighty  town  gates, 

cherubs  in  castle  gardens 

and  stone  bridges  along  the 

Romantic  Road 

from  Rothenburg  to  Nurembourg. 

Gay  Paris 

in  the  beauty  of  summer. 


AT  AN  AMAZINGLY  LOW  COST 

WITH  NO  WORRIES - TSB  ARRANGES  EVERYTHING 

AND  IN  CONGENIAL  COMPANY 


But  hurry, 

the  gangplank  is  going  up. 
Be  sure  you're  one 
of  the  folks  aboard. 

Send  the  coupon  today 
for  complete  tour  cost 
and  information. 


Specialists 
in  Tours 
and  all 
Travel  Servfces 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  G 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  June  18-July  31  European  Tour. 

Name  - 

Address - - - - — 

City - 

State - - - - 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


At)  Vfc K TISI  NG  RATtS — lo  cents  pec  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Kd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Pnone  AnywheTe  i5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N,  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ ^cattle _ 

cows  FOR  SALK—  l .  R  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  earload  lots.  E.  C. 
Taloot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

KivlPlRK  LiVKSiUi^K  MARKKliNG  Cooperalive 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneohta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  ahd  lor  informa 
Uon  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTELN  HEIFER  calves. 
Stuart  Nevinger,  Warsaw,  New  York.  Phone 
755F13. 


Milking  sborthokns 

HORNEIj?,  POLLED — started  calves,  bulls  for 
sires,  o.xen!  Hendrickson  Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ AYRSHIRES _ 

STARTING  IN  AYRSHIRES'.'  Foundation  stock, 
calves,  polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write, 
phone,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveid, 
New  Yokk.  TW-6-2141. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  legistered  hellers 
write  Red  Creek  I'aim  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

AisGUS  Bec^iuSE  iliBi'  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more.  Iniormation — New  York  Angus  Asso 
elation,  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University  Ithaca 
New  York. 

ANGUS  BULL  SALE  —  450  Head  Sell— State 
Fairgrounds,  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  23  &  24,  1959. 
For  catalog  and  information  contact  Canning 
Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Sale  Manager,  Box  1115, 
Staunton.  'Va.  Phone,  TU.xedo  0-0811. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS— Promin¬ 
ent  bloodlines,  good  producing  animals.  Open 
heifers,  bred  heilers,  bred  ^  cows,  young  herd 
sires.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. _ 

FIFTEEN  HEAD  YOUNG  Hereford  bred  cattle, 
sire,  heifers,  nice  herd,  trade.  Also  hundred  ewes. 
S.  Glosick  Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


_ _ 

FOR  SALE — Flock  of  registered  and  grade  bred 
ewes.  Prices  start  $20,00  per  head.  Meadowbrook 
Sheep  Farm,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ 

00  GRADE  SuFF'OLK  EWES.  Start  lambing 
Feb.  20.  Rachel  Crlspell,  Phone  11Y3,  Slaterville 
Springs,  Ni  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Cheviot  Sheep.  Carl¬ 
ton  Ebersiein,  Perry,  New  York. _ 

SHEEP  MAGAZINE.  Informative,  helplul.  $2.00 
year.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  22,  Massachusetts. 


GOATS 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  B36, 
Missouri 


_ PON[ES _ ' 

PONY  CARTS  AND  HArtN ESSES  direct  from 
factory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s. 
303AA  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  WELL  BROKE  farm  horses. 
Grades  and  registered,  stock  one  year  to  10 
years  old.  Weights  1500  to  2300  lbs.  each,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  matched  pairs,  7  odd  head  and  10 
head  bleed  mares.  Also  3  young  Registered 
Belgian  Stallions.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4.353. 


_ SWINE _ 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Registered  Yorkshires. 
Open  and  bred  gilts,  fall  boars  and  gilts.  A  few 
boars  for  light  service  from  some  of  the  best 
boars  in  the  Bast.  E.  W.  Andress,  R.  D.  1, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKE'l  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  youi 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


_ _ DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B  Undei 
ivood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

AIREDALE  PUPS  A.K.C.  liner  registered. 
Females  $20.00,  males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith, 
Monmouth.  Maine. _ 

ENGLISH  SFIbPHERD  PUPS  -females  $7.00, 
males  ,$10.00,  good  farm  bred  stock.  Also  three 
broke  dogs.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  New 
York.  Tel.  .53W-1. _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  AKC.  Papers 
back  ■  three  generations.  W'ell  trained  mother — 
father.  Ideal  watchdog.  Ralph  E.  Rice,  RD.#1. 
Afton,  New  York.  Phone  Bainbridge  7-4752. 
LARGEST  BEitGLE  KENNEL  pups  -$10,  started 
$15,  broken  $.'!0.  Witis.  .501  Plain  St..  Brockton. 
Mass. _ ■  _ 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  'Thurber,  Troy 
Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

AKC  COLLIE  PUPS.  Champion  bloodlines. 
Black,  white  and  tan;  also  golden  and  white  like 
Lassie  on  T.  V.  High  class  for  show,  distinctive 
pets.  Heel  driving  cattle  dogs.  Dewormed  and 
distemper  shots.  State  your  needs.  Write:  Ver- 
non  Brownell,  140  Shady  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS — farm  bred  of  working 
strain  generations,  worth  difference!  Sales  many 
states,  repeat  customers,  $20.00  each.  Hendrick- 
son  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Registered.  Sable  and  white. 
Ideal  companions.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vornon, 
Mass. 


DOGS 

WANTED:  FREAK  ANIMALS,  Birds.  Clip  ad 
for  future  reference.  F'ays,  Madrid,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

sUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICK.'s 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
white  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  i.  black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Faims,  Ine.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Bo.x  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

MEADOW  VlEvV  CHlU.KS — Mount  Hope  Queens 
and  F'agan,-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Also  first 
generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  Sex-links  and  Lawton  White  Rocks.  Try 
our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses 
are-tops  for  meat.  Hatches  twice  weekly.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  approved,  Pullorum-  typhoid  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504 — Greenwich.  New  York. _ 

GHOSTLEY  PEARL  STRAliN  cross  Leghorns  for 
white  eggs.  *Silver  Cross  (Harco  strain)  for 
brown  eggs.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
fcltcrsviile,  Penna. _ 

GE'l  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  poultry.  Money¬ 
making  ideas,  short-cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half-price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept  CIO,  Mount 
Mori’is.  Illinois^ _ _ 

BABY  CPlTcjk  BARGAINS;  $5.75—100  COD. 

Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
SENSATIONAL  CHICK  VALUES!  P'or  fryers, 
guaranteed  30o/^  heavies,  $4.95 — 100.  Heavies  for 
eating,  $7.95.  White — Barred  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 
hatchery  choice,  $8.95.  Pullets,  $15.95.  Egg 
breeds,  Leghoin  type,  hatchery  choice,  $8.95. 
Pullets,  $18.95.  Broilers,  $1.95.  Special  offer! 
5  star  quality,  10  free  with  every  100,  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  Finest  anywhere.  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
White-Barred  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  $12.95 — 100. 
Pullets,  $22.95.  Leghorns,  Austra  Whites,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas,  $12.95.  Pullets,  $29.95.  Duck¬ 
lings,  25 — $7.25,  -plus  postage.  Write  complete 
price  list.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
GET  EXTRA  WHITE  or  brown  egg  profit.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Kimberchik  K-137  has  proven  its  super¬ 
iority  in  white  egg  production.  Eggs  have  ex¬ 
cellent,  firm  albumen  content.  Large  egg  size 
early,  high  egg  average  'per  year,  smaller  body 
size  assure  you  top  white  egg  profit.  Hubbard’s 
496  is  an  outstanding  brown  egg  producer  which 
matures  eariy.  Flocks  often  peak  at  90%  and 
better.  Eggs  are  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Shells 
are  extremely  strong.  -Interior  quality  e.xcellent. 
For  free  folder  telling  more  about  these  Profit- 
Bred  brown  and  white  egg  producers,  write; 
Hubbard  Farms,  Bo.x.  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  or 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

.MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians, 
Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murrav  McMurray  Hatchery.  Bo.x  B70.  Webster 
City,  Iowa. _ 

JACOBS’  STRAIN-CROSS  Leghorns  have  proven 
their  superiority  as  profitable  la.vers  both  in 
official-laying  tests  and  on  customers  farms.  It 
will  pay  you  to  try  them.  Special  to  hatchery- 
men:  We  are  releasing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
two  pure  strains,  both  male  and  female,  that  will 
reproduce  the  strain-cross  which  has  done  so 
well  at  the  Western  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test.  Jacobs  Poultry  Faim,  Aurora,  New  York. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  5.591.  ■ _ 

KOSKINEN  IS  PROJJUCING  Rapp  Linecross 
Leghorns  and  Harco  Orchards  Sex  links  available 
as  chicks  or  started  pullets.  We  raise  a  top 
quality  pullet  and  guarantee  satisfaction!  For 
additional  information,  contact  Koskinen  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  Podunk  Road.  Trumansburg, 
New  York.  Phone  4341.  _ 

.MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  GENUINE  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 

I  heir  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins 
of  today  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’‘  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Production  Chart  and  Catalog  today  Write 
to  Marshall  Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Phone  4  6336 

HUESTED’S  HATCHERY  is  now  pioducing  the 
Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  All  foundation  stock  on 
our  farms  are  direct  from  the  Rapp  Leghorn 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  Heavy  breeds  from 
leading  strains.  Day  old  and  started  pullets 
available  up  to  ready  to  lay.  Write  for  folder 
and  price  list.  Huested’s  Hatchery.  Greenville. 
New  York. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Investigate 
capon  profit  possibilities  in  your  area.  Plan  now 
to  enjoy  this  “meat  that’s  a  treat.’’  Free  Capon 
Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


PULLETS 

nUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PL  LEE TS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
n  America- White  Leghorns  -  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  '(black  uullets).  Ready-to-lay  Write  or 
phone  lor  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybi'cok  Poultry  Farms,  inc.  A.  Howard 
'<’ingar.  Box  106.  Hqdson.  N  Y  Ph  8-1611 


POULTRY 


TURKEY  POULTS,  4;5f;  UP.  Goslings,  89c  up. 
Ducklings.  24e  up.  Guineas,  28C.  Cooper  Hatqh- 
ery.  Oakwood  36,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


MALLARD  TYPE,  ,$4  pair;  drakes— $l,r75.  Col¬ 
ored  Muscovy— ,$8  pair.  Silver  Hamburg  chickens, 
pen  5 — .$15.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 

GOOSE  RAISING  BOOKLET— Fun,  profit,  illus¬ 
trated — 25C.  Helen  Sharp,  RFD,  West  Rutland, 
Vermont.  , 


PIGEONS 

COLORED  HOMERS,  $2.00  pair.  O.  E.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10c.  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  chicks  or  older. 
Order  early,  special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


_ ^MINK^ _ 

MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April  de¬ 
livery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink” — $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  New  York. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  .  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SELL  C3UALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non -conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora- 
lories.  Napoleon,  Ohio. _ 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  I^uy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers’  cost  and  sell 
farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-(5rder  offer.  Box  514-FM, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  .$30.00  in  a  day 
•even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  K-926, 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

SHINE  CARS  WITHOUT  “POLISH.”  New  in¬ 
vention.  Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  106.  Akron.  Ohio. 
EMPLOYED  MEN!  MAKE  .$40.00  extra  a  week 
selling  new  Air  Cushion  Ripple  Sole  Shoes,  boots. 
Immediate  commissions,  bonus.  Samples  supplied. 
Charles  Chester  Shoes,  216  Brockton,  Mass. 
TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Grecn  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25,  Illinois. 
SPECIAL  OFFER,  THREE  65<:  tubes  $1.00, 
“Pikes  Green  Mountain  Salve,”  Box  8104,  Dept. 
M,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  or  boy  to 
work  on  dairy,  farm,  live  in.  George  Fitzgerald, 
R.D.  #3.  Fort  Plain.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  RELIABLE  FARM  family  with  extra 
helper,  to  help  milk  and  wash  milking  machines. 
Good  location,  house,  milk,  lights,  $75  a  week. 
References.  Write  Bo.x  66.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
MARRIED  MAN  to  work  on  modern  fruit  farm 
in  central  New  Jersey.  Some  e.xperience  preferred. 
Mount  Farms.  Princeton.  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  HAVE  POSITIONS  open  for  responsible  man 
who  is  willing  to  advance  on  farm.  Good  hous¬ 
ing,  salary.  White  Lake  Mink  Ranch,  White 
Lake.  N.  Y. 

CARPENTERS  -  LABORERS-DRIVERS.  Foreign 
Project.  Bonus  pay.  Free  information.  Write: 
Employment  Heailquarters,  79  Wall  Street,  Dept. 
FM-1.  New  York  5. 

NOW:  BEAUTIFUL,  UNUSUAL  situation  for 
young  couple  (no  children).  Working  superin¬ 
tendent  and  housekeeper  to  maintain  unique 
country  estate.  Require  responsible  management, 
gardening,  mechanical  interests.  New,  modern 
aparJiment  separate  from  house  provided.  Start 
$350.  Paid  vacation  after  one  year.  Give  ages, 
heights,  sizes,  availability,  telephone.  Gardner, 
632  West  125  Street,  New  York  25. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  on  large  first  class 
purebi'ed  angus  farm.  Good  wages,  excellent 
house  and  usual  privileges.  Only  sober,  conscien¬ 
tious  person  need  apply.  Femcliff  Farm,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  able  to  operate  machinery.  Good 
house  with  furnace  and  bath.  Ivan  Giesy,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Phone  Whitney  6-9429. 

COTTAGE  MATRON  SUPERVISE  boys  ages  8- 
11  years.  12 — 15  in  numlier,  cottage  setting — 
home  for  underprivileged  boys.  Meals,  nice  apart¬ 
ment,  salary  reasonable.  Age  35 — 55.  Write, 
Stevens  Home  For  Boys,  Swansea,  Mass.,  for 
interview. 

WANTED— MARRIED  MAN  lo  help  run  fruit 
farm,  in  connection  with  roadside  market.  State 
experience,  wages  expected  and  references.  Hill 
Top  Orchards,  Branford,  Conn. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon  Free  catalog 
Reiscb  Auctirn  School.  Mason  (’ity  11  Iowa 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Stud.v  Course 


_ PERSONAL _ 

LOOSE.  I’AINFUL,  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth — make  you  look  older.  Want  lasting 
relief?  Write;  Baker  85(AA),  Elyria,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  VETERAN,  with  poul¬ 
try  experience,  desires  position  in  service  work 
or  industry.  Write  Robert  Rands,  15  South  5th 
Ave.,  Ilion,  New  York  or  phone  TW-4-3630. 
PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn  I  nappy  anu  n. 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
lion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.«Pa..  or  15(i 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

DEALER  WANTED  TO  SELL  full  line  of  dairy 
barn  equipment,  tjuality  equipment  manufactured 
by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment  company  in 
the  East.  Full  or  part  time  selling  will  bring 
you  large  dividends.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  or  for  the  established  dealer.  Write  for 
details  today  as  dealership  is  open  in  your  area 
No  obligations.  Standard  Equipment,  Inc..  Sales 
Manager  Bel  Air,  Md. 

APPLES;  100  ACRES.  Young.  New  buildings. 
Cold  storage.  Best  varieties.  Hand.v  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Equipment.  Finest  location.  Request  de¬ 
tails.  Ellenwood  Orchards,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb  21  Issue .  Closes  Feb  5 

Mar.  7  Issue . Closes  Feb.  19 

Mar.  21  Issue . Closes  Mar.  5 

Apr.  4  Issue . Closes  Mar.  19 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans, 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con- 
veyor  will  feed  y'our  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min. 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc, 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos, 
Trade-ins  accepted,  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker.  RD#2.  Norwich, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  600’  new  Kalamazoo  Silo  tile) 

,$250.00.  J.  Gordon  O’Brien.  Perry,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

FOR  .SALE:  50.000  cedar  posts  and  rails.  Bes; 
quality.  Price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anj-. 
where.  C.  A.  Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont.  'Tel 
GL-4-8421. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

SAVE  MONEY.  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  northen 
growr  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums  Best  money-making  varieties, 
Heavy  bearers  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  straw'berrics.  red  and  black  raspberries, 
blueberries  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fimit  trees. 
Everything  neci’ssary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House.  Box  123,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 
Neuner’s  Nursery.  368  Eicher  Rd  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS.  1000  Scotch 
Pino  .$8.00.  Pictured  shearing  guide  with  each 
order.  Denton ,  Nursery,  R.  ill,  Conneaut,  Ohio, 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Sbecial  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blue-green  .Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  price 
list.  Write.  Genesee  Valley  Nursery.  Belmont 
New  York 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BU.SHES— six  hear¬ 
ing  age  .85.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Mom- 
ingbrook  Plantation.  Upper  Hampden  Road. 
Monsnn.  Mass.  Colonial  7-.3284. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  litcjjftture  on  growing  nut 
trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  blueberry'  plants. 
Also  price  list.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32, 
Langhorne.  Penna. 

FRUIT  TREES.  WRITE  today  for  free  color 
catalog.  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  King 
Delicious,  also  Wellspur  newest  and  finest  spur 
type  Delicious.  Van  Well  Nursery,  Dept.  A. 
Wenatchee.  Washington, 

PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES— a  hobby  that 
pa\-s  off.  Free  list — our  special,  8  Blue  Spruce 
SI  on  or  18  trees.  3  years.  3-5  inch,  ,82.00.  Pre¬ 
paid  Unadilla  Nursery,  Johnson  City.  New  York. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide  Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore 
10.  Pa 

SEEDS 

INSURE  YOUR  SPRING  .Seed  Varieties.  All 
Stanford  Seed  Dealers  are  prepared  to  look  after 
your  eai'ly  oi'der  seed  bookings.  Early  ordering 
of  your  seed  requirements  will  assure  you  ot 
the  varieties  you  need.  Due  to  scarcity  of  some 
items,  early  orders  will  pay  big  div'idends  this 
year.  Cortact  your  local  .Stanford  Seed  Dealer 
now  or  write  direct  to  the  Stanford  Seed  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  .366,  Buffalo.  New  York,  for  the  name 
of  your  rearest  dealer.  Insure  by  orilcring  early 

in  tOnO. 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes.  Plymouth,  Merrimac 
Huron.  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah- 
dins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  Y'ork. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  —RED.  BLACK,  purple  raspberry 
plants  Guaranteed  to  grow  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Hastings.  New  York. 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  ONION  PLANTS,  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower 
sw’eet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept 
301  Albany.  Ga. 

RAYNER’S  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Virus-free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Par 
enf  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  fanper  and  gardener 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in 
eluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red 
glow  Suiecrop  and  other  leading  varieties.  Als 
Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens 
Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  today 
It’s  free.  Rayner  Bros,,  Inc..  Salisbury  9.  Wd 
TOMATO,  PEPPER.  CABBAGE,  onion  plants 
Field  grown,  healthy  vigorous,  full-bearins 
plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis 
faction  euaranteea  M.  H  Evans  and  Sons 
Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty.  Georgia. 

V'lGOROUS.  TRUE  TO  NAME,  superior  Sparkle 
strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the  New 
Jersey  Small  Fruits  Council,  Inc.,  Hammonton 
Fruit  Auction.  Hammonton.  New  Jersc.v.  These 
plants  were  grown  in  an  isolated  area  undei 
conditions  that  should  make  them  as  free  ol 
virus'  diseases  as  possible.  Sold  in  1.000  lots 
onl.v  at  .820.00  per  thousand. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK 
BERRIES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  ii 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalol 
and  planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son 
Bi’adford.  Mass. 

TRY  POTAGOLD.  NEW  late  strawberry.  Does 
well  for  me.  Circular.  Wright  Farm,  Plympton- 
Mass.  ** 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties- 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  VV’rite  for  catalog  aw 
prices.  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms,  Bo.x  B-591- 
Allen.  Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Blakemore  $4..^ 

LOGO.  Missionary,  Robinson,  Dunlap,  Klondike. 
Klonrnore,  $6.00.  1,000.  Tennessee  Beauty 

Premier.  $8.00.  Phone  FI-4-6235,  Warren  Lackey 
Harrison.  Tennessee. 

VIRUS-FREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants.  BlacW 
more.  Dunlap  $5  per  1.000;  Premier,  Roblnso* 
.$6;  Sparkle,  Tennessee  Beauty  $8;  Superfectioo 
Gem  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy  Rogers,  Hat 
rison,  Tennessee. 
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HAY  AND  OATS 

alfalfa  trefoil,  mixed  hay  —  top  quality 
euaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell.  East  Durham  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7391.  _ ^ _ 

A  ANTED  -  ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  clover  ana 

limothy  S  A  Rauch.  New  Hope.  Penna _ 

iOO  TONS  ALFALFA.  First  and  second  cutting 
Will  deliver.  Fred  Teall.  ■Holcomb.  N.  Y. _ 

CHR'ISTMAN’S  EXCHANGE  will  deliver  straw 

and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay. 
subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv 
ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W,  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P  M.  Fort  Plain.  R.D.  ±t4.  N,  Y 

trefoil  and  tI^IOTHY,  first  and  second 

Delivered  by  truck  load  George  Weber.  Spring 

ville  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE;  HAY,  FIRST  —  second  cutting 
alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover  mix.  Herzog  Acres 

Marion  RD2,  N.  Y.  Phone  Walker  6-4474^ _ 

HAY  BOR  SALE,  delivered.  Arthur  G.  Emerich 
&  Sons,  Ballston  Lake.  RD  No.  1.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Schenectady  EX-9-1142. _ 

alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay,  horse 

hay,  mulch,  at  barn  or  delivered  seven  ton  loads 
Alan  Dunlay.  Manlius.  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

S4, 000.00  FOR  ”1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — -1839,  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5, 000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents — $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924 — $1,50000;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 

$3,000.00  ;  2c  pieces — $125.00;  pieces — $150.00: 

halfdimes — $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
S10.00-$1.000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 50  silver 
-$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921— 50c  — 
i750.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
(K-2.32-C).  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED  OLD  POSTAGE  stamps,  envelopes 

collections.  HendVicks.  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  OLD  ammunition  Describe  briefly 

Wollman,  Goshen,  New  York. _ 

OLD  PARLOR  OIL  Lamps  in  bra.ss.  china,  col- 
ored  glass,  etc.  Complete  witn  original  shades. 
Will  pay  extra  for  matched  pair.  Also  want  un¬ 
usual  bells.  Give  history  if  any,  description,  etc. 
Paul  Kalencik,  1353  High  Road.  Kensington. 

Conn. _ _ 

CONFEDERATE  NOTES  and  old  paper  money 
Charles  Affleck,  Winchester.  Virginia. 


EARTHWORMS  _ 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop  Inquire  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


HONEY  _ 

ALDA  FARM  BLACKBERRY  blossom  honey  It 

lbs  $3.75  postpaid  Richland  New  York. _ 

CREAMED  OR  LIQUID  ciovei  honey.  5  pounds 
$2.50  postpaid.  Robert  Mead  White  River  Jun 
clion,  Vermont. 


BOOKS  _ 

FREE  FOLDEIi  DtTsCiUBES  Webster’s  New 
Twentieth  Century  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  two 
volumes.  Stephenson’s,  North  Star  Drive.  Mis- 

soula,  Montana.  _ 

“ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ,”  wonderful 
book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission  Rochester  19. 

New  York.  _ 

ILLUSTRATED  GARDENING  Catalog  of  74 
books  300.  Phillips  Book  Company,  Box  453-AA 
Ronceverte,  West  Virginia, 


MUSHROOMS  _ 

MUSHROOMS  qCtcKER.  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag. 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3,  N.  J 


AUCTIONEERS  _ 

AUCTIONEER  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  M^ivestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mat 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS  _ 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  —  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9.x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York.  , 


SPORTING  GOODS  _ 

sNOWSHOES  ^  FINEST  handmade  quality 
$15.00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulai 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Me 


FISH 

FISH,  GIANT  FROGS,  plants  for  stocking  ponds 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  foi 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities 
price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries. 
Dept.  AA,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posteo 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au 
burn.  New  York,  Dept.  G. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  _ 

aPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  a 
lumbo  prints  250.  12-3.5?;.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


FISHING 

tiOW  TO  CATCH  fish  wun  smell — secret  recipes, 
formulas,  methods — 25c.  Johnson’s.  312-B  Lake 
Avenue.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


_  REAL  ESTATE  _ 

S'l’ROUT  CATALOG^—  mailed  free!  3,267  bar 
gains,  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes 
businesses.  World’s  largest!  59  years  service. 
Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10. 

New  York.  _ 

large  BUILDING”AND  lot  on  lake  for  sale 
cheap.  Sumner  Benedict.  Wayland,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— 254  ACRE  dairy.  Buffalo- 
Nlagara  milk  market.  Beautiful  3  apartment 
brick  home  with  modem  conveniences:  40  stan 
chions,  basement  bam,  2  new  silos,  barn  clean¬ 
er  cemented  barnyard.  All  open  productive 
Main  highway  near  Lockport  VVrite  McKnight- 
Hogan  Realty.  9  Lohrmann  Bldg.  Lockport 
New  York. 

250  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  145  tillable.  45  head 
of  stock,  all  modern  equipment.  58  tie-ups.  Ex 
cellent  milk  market.  $50,000  Ashley  Falls 
Realty  Co..  Ashley  Falls,  Mass  Phone  Sheffield 
9-8827. 

FOR.  SALE:  403  ACRES  Wyoming  County,  Route 
19.  Suitable  for  dairying  or  potatoes.  Two  sets 
buildings,  all  conveniences.  Good  loam  soil 
Elmer  Metcalf.  Gainesville,  N  Y 

FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  value!  No  money 
down,  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fishing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carlton  Huysman. 
Box  467.  Bellevlew,  Florida. 

100  ACRE  VEGETABLE  FARM  with  irrigation 
and  operating  equipment,  modern  buildings  and . 
home,  sandy  loam  soil,  level  land.  Within  6 
miles  of  canning  and  freezing  plants  and  co¬ 
operative  markets.  Bus  service  at  door  to  new 
schools  nearby,  on  well  traveled  road  near 
Bridgeton.  N.  J.  Box  514-PT.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ( 

290  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  for  immediate  sale. 
Located  at  Amenia  Union,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  Fully  equipped,  ready  to  operate.  Includes 
17-room  dwelling  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
barns,  sneds  and  machinery.  For  full  informa 
tion  write  Joseph  T.  Losee,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

FOR  KENT — FARM,  300  acres,  Litchfield  Co.. 
Connecticut.  70  tillable,  40  stanchions.  Box 
514-TV,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

WANT  A  BUYER  FOR  your  farm?  Quick  way 
to  find  prospective  buyers  for  your  property  is 
to  look  where  they  are  looking  for  you..  In  the 
rich  New  York  area  and  surrounding  territory, 
that  means  The  New  York  Times — the  source 
prospects  go  to  first  because  it  has  more  to 
choose  from — more  farm  advertising ,  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper.  Good  time  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  between  February  22  and  March  29 — the 
period  when  Farms  &  Acreage  will  be  featured 
in  The  Times  Classified  Pages.  Your  announce¬ 
ment  will  reach  approximately  550.000  families 
on  weekdays,  850,000  on  Sundays.  For  full  de¬ 
tails  see  your  local  real  estate  broker.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  contact  The  New  York  Times  direct.  We’ll 
help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts  you  supply, 
send  you  proofs  and  quote  costs.  Write  The  New 
York  Times,  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk  No.  106. 
Classified  Advertising  Department.  Times  Square 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

175  ACRES— LOCATED  in  Plainfield.  N.  H.  45 
ties.  2  silos.  2  houses,  farm  pond,  gutter  cleaner, 
bulk  tank.  Francis  Atwood  Windsor.  Vermont 
Route  2. 

WANTED  ABOUT  APRIL  1st,  reliable  family  to 
rent  pleasantly  located  modernized  farm  house 
with  access  to  main  highway.  Land  available 
for  own  garden,  chickens,  etc.  Should  be  employ¬ 
ed  but  supplemental  income  from  farm  and  other 
work  available.  Bo.x  514-FC.  American  Agricul 
turist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  DAIRY  farm  with  retail 
milk  business,  325  acres,  modern  50  cow  barn, 
completely  equipped  bottling  plant.  Modern  10 
room  house.  City  water  to  all  buildings.  Gross 
$55,000  yearly.  Box  514-KS.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  \ . 

NEW  AND  U$ED  EQUIPMENT 

TREE  PLANTER.  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  de- 
sign,  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros 
' ‘Customline,”  Deposit.  New  York. 

WANTED:  USED  100  CAN  bulk  tank.  Carl  A. 
Covell.  Haviland  Road.  Glens  Falls,  New  York, 

FORD  TRACTOR  WITH  steel  cab  and  snow  plow 
$1175.  Farmall  A  with  hydraulic  and  snow  plow, 
cultivator  and  grape  hoe,  $850.  Case  Terratrac 
crawler  with  blade,  cab  and  3  point  hitch,  $1295. 
Two  nearly  new  OC3  with  winch.  D-2  Cat  with 
winch.  $2350.  Six  Oliver  HG  $550-$800.  Two 
Oliver  BG  with  blade.  IHC  T-D9  with  blade. 
$3250.  Two  Oliver  0(33  with  loader  and  backhoe. 
$4500.  Oliver  77  industrial  with  loader,  $800. 
Oliver  55  with  loader  and  backhoe,  1  season, 
$3150.  Hopto  Trail  Type  backhoe.  $1250.  Hopto 
#200  truck  mounted  backhoe — see  this  one.  Two 
Oliver  OC-12  loader,  tractor  bargain.  Oliver 
OC-12  with  dozer,  bargain.  We  finance  and  de¬ 
liver.  Don  Howard,  (janandaigua,  New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  i:ows.  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 

4-HP  GARDEN  ROTARY  tiller  and  tractor  — 
combined  $115.00.  Special  winter  offer:  Grass 
weed  mower  attachment — $30.00.  Riding  sulky — 
$29.00.  Snow  plow — $10,00,  etc.  Universal  Mfg 
Co..  324  West  Tenth.  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

SUPER  ATOM  I'ENCE  cnargei  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not  all 
we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Write 
Smith  Fisher,  Inc..  Dept.  AA.  Owosso,  Michigan 

FOR  SALE:  ALL  steel  portable  Jackson  lumber 

harvester  with  50”  Simmons  8  gauge  saw  with 
trailer  mounted  UD-9-A  Inter,  diesel  power  unit 
and  2-saw,  trailer  mounted,  self-powered  edger; 
one  man,  one  hour  setup;  haul  on  highway  at 
legal  speed  limit;  ideiil  for  custom  sawing; 
handle?  logs  up  to  24’;  Jim  Clancey.  Mt.  Bethel. 
Pa  Phone;  Portland,  Twin  Oaks  7-6545. 

SURPLUS  METAL  BUILDINGS — prefab,  8’  sec¬ 
tions.  20  X  48'  or  longer,  $0.95  square  foot.  Nel 
son,  Croton,  N.  Y.  1-8990. 

GARBAGE  PACKERS.  6  yd.  capacity.  1950  Gen 
eral  Motors,  1951  International.  S.  Otkowski,  615 
Matianuck  Ave..  Windsor,  Conn.  Murdock  8-2932 
evenings. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  anc 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  available. 
R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  furthei 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield.  Ill 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  trom  U.  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  leeps,  trucks 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  Lisi 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8-AA.  Sunny 
side  4  New  York. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 

off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  - 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15 
minutes.  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  — 

P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  Rowe  Milk  Vending  Machines 
complete  with  shelters.  Harlan  Driscoll,  Venice 
Center.  New  York. 

ROTARY  TILLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road.  Willlamstown,  Mass. 

WANTED:  JOHN  DEERE  and  McCormick  grain 
binders  and  22  inch  grain  threshers.  Also  Papec 
ensilage  cutters  and  hay  choppers.  All  must  be 
in  good  condition  with  good  paint.  Have  market 
for  large  quantity.  Write  or  phone  Orville  Mills, 
Port  Byron,  New  York — 3296. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

RUG  HOOKERS — LARGE  6”  x  11”  white  wool' 
swatches,  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial  Rem¬ 
nants.  Manchester.  Conn. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  —  Everyday  colors,  100 

yards  $1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman.  Mass. 

NYLONS,  SOCKS.  APRONS,  handbags,  rugs. 

typewriters,  skates.  Wholesale  prices  to  agents. 
Simms.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  STUNNING  SKIRTS  —  Finest  quality 

wool-nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-60  wide.  Rich 
colors.  Save!  Samples  10c.  Kroona  Fabrics, 
2005-AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 

SEASHELL  CRAFT  CATALOG  25c.  White’s.  PO 

Box  512,  Clearwater  1,  Florida. 

NEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS,  500,  $1.00  lb. 
Also  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Samples 
250.  Rug-ery  Gilmanton.  N.  H. 

COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons  or 
patch  quilts;  2V2  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use.  Apron 
remnants,  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop,  Dept.  47,  Monticello, 
New  York. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 

hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe¬ 

cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10% ”  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Excellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
SMes,  Dept.  A.P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

CHAIR  CANING  KIT  —  contains  cane,  binder, 

pegs,  easy  instructions — $2.00:  two  seat  kit — 
$3.00.  Please  send  sample.  Livingston’s.  Van 
Rensselaer  Boulevard.  Albany  4,  New  York. 

START  PROFITABLE  HOME  candy  kitchen. 

Details  free  Ray  Schenck.  717  W  Penn.  Butler. 
Penna 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  IV4,  lbs., 
$100:  3%  lbs..  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

ATTENTION  RUG  MAKERS- We’re  moving! 
Please  note  change  of  address.  Finest  available, 
100%  pre-shrunk  wool  strips  for  braiding  and 
hooking,  and  in  the  colors  you  want!  Direct  from 
coat  factories.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  150 
for  new  samples.  Quality  Coat  Factory.  477 
Bamum  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GROUP  can  raise  $40.00 
and  more,  easy,  fast.  Have  10  members  each 
sell  only  ten  $1  cans  my  famous  Special  Grind 
Pure  Black  Pepper.  Keep  $40  for  your  treasury. 
No  money  needed.  Write  Anna  Elizabeth  Wade. 
2203  Tyree  St..  Lynchburg,  Va. 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  painting. 
Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save.  Send 
tor  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th  St.. 
Dept.  381.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  whit^ 

reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers.  Stafford.  N.  Y. 

PERFECT  ASSORTMENT — 140  Gold -Eyed  nee¬ 

dles  plus  needle  threader — 50c.  “Mother”  Don¬ 
ohue,  Box  721AA.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

NYLONS  GUARANTEED  FOR  6  months.  Par¬ 

ticulars  free.  John  Morgenstem,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL,  easiest  to  grow  perennial — 

Daylilies.  Complete  border,  all  colors,  from 
packet  of  seed.  $1.00.  Catalog  free.  Saxton  Day- 
lily  Gardens.  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save-buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter.  Northern  Import  Co..  Reed  City  113, 
Michigan. 

hug — GARMENT  WCXILENS,  70c  lb.,  $2.50  yd. 

Free  samples.  Lee  Turner.  Lafayette  Drive. 
Newburgh  RD  4,  N.  Y 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SCREW  CAP  WRENCHES.  Designed  tor  open¬ 
ing,  sealing  glass  bottles,  jar  can  containers; 
lifting  pressed  jar  lid.  inserted  covers;  preventing 
leakage,  evaporation,  spilling,  escaping  odors. 
Made  of  steel  for  hard,  long  use.  Products  kept 
right  when  sealed  tight.  Necessity  for  homes, 
business,  dispensers,  manufacturers.  Price  $1.00 
each.  Exchange  wrench  for  old  stamps  laying 
around.  William  Joyce.  110-06 — 196  St..  Hollis  12, 
New  York. 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi¬ 

tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
V;  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
l)ay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

•FUL-VU”  AMAZING  eyeglass  cleaner.  Eye¬ 
glasses  stay  free  of  steaming,  fogging,  dirt,  dust. 
One  application  lasts  for  days.  Trial  tube  (3 
months  supply)  only  $1.00.  Cleworth,  64  Tyler 
Park,  Lowell,  Mass. 

FREE  SAMPLE  RAZOR  blade,  from  Germany. 

Revolutionary  accomplishment.  First  time  in 
USA.  Agents  wanted.  Paul  Weil,  Dept.  30.  Bo.x 
157,  New  York  31. 

RUBBER  STAMP— UP  TO  3  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2 
Vermont. 

DON’T  FEED  SPARROWS.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy  Vail. 
La  Grange  42.  Indiana. 

SELLING  OUT:  LOWER  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog  25 
cents:  refundable  first  order.  Neublings.  Sickler- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

HEARING  AID  tX)RDS,  $1.00:  soft  molds, 

$2.00:  batteries  wholesale.  Milby.  Wake  Village, 
Texas. 

FREE  1959  HERBALIST  Almanac.  Write  for 

your  copy.  Calumet  Herb  Company,  Box  248. 
South  Holland,  Illinois. 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS  -  20  H 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  Including:  “Scripto” 

‘Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate” 

‘Waterman”  “Wearever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  colors 
per  $1  order.  . 

Choice  of  Red 
Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown, 

Lavender  or 
Gold  ink. 


Retractable 

PENS 
12for$1 

100  for  $8.00 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Block  or  Green  Ink. 

Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request. 
REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY-26  for  $1 
Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar. 

Barclay  Distributors 
Dept.  84-B7 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  N.  Y.  STATE 
Hampshire  Swine  Breeders'  Sale 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1959 

SHOW  10  A.  M.  SALE  1:30  P.  M. 

AT  THE  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION, 
CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
Featuring  50  bred  Gilts,  13  off  belt  commer¬ 
cial  Gilts  bred  to  many  outstanding  boars  of 
the  breed;  Also  selling  several  open  Gilts  and 
boars;  These  consignments  are  from  some  of 
the  leading  herds  in  the  state  and  topnotch 
bloodlines  in  the  country.  This  sale  will  offer 
a  real  opportunity  for  replacements  in  your 
herd  and  an  unusual  opportunity  for  new 
breeders  to  acquire  foundation  stock. 

Wayne  Toal,  Safe  Manager 

Rt.  1,  Box  41 6B  Batavia,  New  York 

HARRIS  WILCOX  Organization,  Auctioneers 
BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID, 

WRENCH 


Works 


in  seconds! 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  Chat  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corotisq 


COMPLETE  AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 

At  Farm  on  road  leading  from  Middlesex 
to  Allen 

Wed.,  Feb.  25  -  11:00  A.M. 

33  Cows  in  Milk  —  27  Heifers  &  Calves 
Bull  by  Neshaminy  Preferred 
Bangs.  Certified  &  Vacc.  T.B.  Acc. 

MR.  &  MRS.  WM.  F.  COWAN 
R.  R.  1,  Carlisle,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TREASURE  UNDER  FOOT?  Transistorized  M- 
Scope  detects  buried  gold,  silverware,  battle 
relics.  Light-weight.  Guaranteed.  From  $59.50, 
easy  terms.  Free  catalog.  Fisher  Research,  Dept. 
C-8.  Palo  Alto,  California. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  Charles  L,. 
Forte.  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CA'l’ALOG!  100,000  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  save  70%  .  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20. 
New  Jersey. _ 

TREASURE  MAPS,  BOOKS,  information,  Free 
lists.  Include  $1.00,  receive  six  foot  map  U.  S. 
445  treasure  locations.  Foul  Anchor,  Rye  AA, 
New  York _ 

LIGHTNING  ROD  SERVICE.  Designed  for  you. 
Underwriters  Laboratories  approved.  Free  in¬ 
spection.  Free  survey  and  estimates.  Morse- 
Collins,  Inc.,  148-H  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca. 
N  Y.  Phone  4-0445. 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 
Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

FREE  vitamin  CATALOGUE— Feel  more  vig¬ 
orous,  younger,  better!  Potent  formulas,  quality 
capsules  for  better,  healthiei  living.  Buy  direct 
— save!  Vitacenter,  Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. 

USE  “LIQUID  ALUMINUM  Coating’’  for  your 
silo  or  barn  roof.  Repels  heat.  Seals  surface  from 
weather,  saltspray  and  rust  indefinitely.  Dries  in 
ten  minutes.  One  coat,  spray  or  brush,  covers 
800  square  feet  on  iron,  aluminum,  concrete, 
brick,  plywood,  cement,  wood.  Will  not  crack  or 
peel.  Literature  upon  request.  Per-Fec  Coatings, 
Inc.,  173  Marbledale  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
OLD  MONEY  FOR  SALE.  For  description  write 
Box  176,  Bristol,  New  Hampshire. 

“BACKW'OODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  200 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. _ 

NO  MORE  COLD  R(X)MS!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost  with  our  Patented  Supervents 
on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free  Infor¬ 
mation  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories,  Ellenville, 
New  York. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  3”  lines,  pad,  $1.00.  Jones. 

Tarentum  14,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
.$3.00,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle. 
Mt.  Marion  17,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WILD  BIRD  SEED-N-SUET  feeders.  Earthworm 
culture  circular  and  booklist.  Nature  note-paper 
and  games.  Mailbox  and  house  markers,  15  cents 
cash  for  descriptive  material  and  price  lists.  L. 
Jay  Mail  Orders,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 
ELECTRO-MAT  OF  QUALITY  Neoprene  rubber, 
14x21.  Low-priced  electric  foot  warmer  for  office 
workers,  housewives,  farmers,  and  others.  Keep 
feet  warm  while  typing,  doing  bookkeeping, 
cooking,  and  many  other  chores.  Literature  avail¬ 
able.  Act  now!  Price  $7.95  postpaid,  check  with 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  cash  refunded. 
Southern  Industries,  Dept.  262,  Box  545.  Wilson, 
North  Carolina. 
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STEAK  SvefM  Veut 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


w 


|OULD  you  like  to  produce 
in  your  own  home  the 
same  tender,'  aged  steak 
for  which  high  class  res¬ 
taurants  charge  luxury 
prices  ?  We  are  told  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  pay  at  least  $3  more  per  pound 
for  this  type  of  aged  steak  than  for 
the  fresh.  All  you  need  in  order  to 
have  this  delicious  steak  is  a  hind 
quarter  of  prime  beef,  cold  weather, 
and  a  cold  cellar  to  carry  on  the  ag¬ 
ing  process.  Also,  you  must  give  the 
project  your  watchful  care  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

Last  winter,  for  the  first  time  since 
we  have  had  a  home  freezer,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  decided  to  age  a  hind 
quarter  from  a  well  fatted  two-year 
old  Angus  heifer,  as  we  used  to  do.  We 
followed  the  same  method  we  did  in 
the  years  before  the  time  of  freezers. 

On  February  1  of  last  year  the  beef 
was  killed  here  on  our  farm  near  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y.  Three  quarters  were 
taken  to  a  freezer  locker  plant  to  be 
cut  up,  packaged  and  quick  frozen. 
The  other  hind  quarter  we  hung  on 
tackles  in  our  cold  cellar.  ( The  tackles 
make  it  easier  to  lower  the  beef  down 
on  a  box  for  cutting.) 

A  reliable  thermometer  was  placed 
nearby  and  consulted  frequently.  The 
ideal  temperature  is  33°.  Around  35° 
is  all  right,  but  the  meat  would  spoil 
if  it  was  up  to  45°  any  length  of  time. 
The  beef  should  be  kept  as  cold  as 
possible  without  freezing.  It  must 
never  freeze,  for  in  thawing  the  juices 
start.  This  impairs  the  flavor  and 
keeping  quality  of  the  meat. 

Our  cellar  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  cold  and  one  warmer  room.  The 
cold  cellar  maintains  a  fairly  even 
temperature,  but  if  it  becomes  too 
warm  for  the  beef,  we  open  the  out¬ 
side  door  to  let  in  the  colder  air. 

It  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  to  carry  the  beef  into  the 
warmer  room.  If  the  thermometer 
goes  down  only  a  little,  we  wrap  a 
heavy  wool  blanket  or  old  coat  around 
the  meat  to  protect  it  from  the  cold, 
as  we  had  to  do  occasionally  last 
winter.  This  gives  an  odd  effect,  and 
though  I  knew  about  it  when  I  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  dim  cellar,  I  was  al¬ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Townsend  at  the  door 
of  their  big  white  farmhouse  on  the 
Townline  Road  neat'  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
In  her  article  on  this  page,  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send  tells  how  they  manage  to  have  de¬ 
licious  steaks  every  day  during  the  two 
months  when  winter  hangs  on. 


ways  startled  to  see  that  "gray-coated 
apparition  hanging  from  the  beams. 

After  our  quarter  of  beef  was  killed 
and  hung  last  February,  we  began 
using  the  tender  porterhouse  and  sir¬ 
loin  steaks  within  a  few  days.  From 
the  bones,  I  made  a  clear  beef  stock, 
seasoning  it  with  celery,  onion  and 
herbs.  When  frozen,  it  was  ready  to 
add  to  soups  and  casserole  dishes. 
Since  the  flank  dries  out  quickly,  I 
cooked  this  and  froze  some  for  stews 
and  soups. 

This  left  the  round  steak,  a  solid 
block  of  meat.  It  is  covered  with  a 
leathery  skin,  so  only  the  cut  upper 
end  of  the  leg  of  beef  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  an  even 
slice  from  this  exposed  end  every  few 
days,  the  frequency  depending  upon 
the  temperature.  By  doing  this,  there 
is  no  chance  of  spoilage  or  mold,  if  the 
beef  is  kept  cold.  As  each  whole  slice 
is  cut,  the  outside  dry  covering  with 
its  thin  layer  of  fat  is  carefully 
trimmed  off. 

All  the  meat  must  be  used  in  about 
two  months  and  before  the  weather 
becomes  w^arm.  Some  might  tire  of 
eating  steak  almost  every  day  for  that . 
length  of  time,  but  we  do  not  find  it 


a  hardship.  This  aged  beef  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  flavor  we  like.  As  it  ages,  it  does 
shrink  in  weight.  It  also  has  a  smooth¬ 
er  texture  and  darkens  a  little. 

Of  course,  any  of  this  beef  may  be 
used  as  roasts.  To  even  up  the  slices, 
my  husband  cuts  out  the  wedge-shaped 
rump  roast.  Cube  steaks  are  made  from 
the  round,  but  in  this  aged  steak  the 
tissues  are  so  broken  down  that  it  does 
not  need  to  be  cubed.  Even  the  meat 
on  the  lower  leg  which  I  used  for  soup 
was  tender. 

On  April  17  we  hung  up  the  leg  bone 
for  the  birds.  That  was  about  two  and 
one-half  months  after  the  beef  was 
killed.  By  then  it  was  getting  warm 
and  I  had  to  package  the  last  few 
slices  of  meat  and  quick-freeze  it  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling.  Recently  we  ate 
the  last  package  of  this  steak  from" 
the  freezer.  It  was  much  more  tender 
than  the  fresh  frozen  steaks  from  the 
same  animal  (the  ones  frozen  and 
packaged  at  the  locker  plant  before  the 
beef  was  aged).  It  made  us  hungry  for 
the  aged  Angus  steaks  we  will  be  hav¬ 
ing  again  this  winter.  Today,  January 
8,  1959,  we  have  killed  another  two- 
year-old  Angus  heifer  for  our  use  this 
year.  It  was  raised  on  the  farm  on  good 


pasture,  then  heavily  grained  for  about 
a  month  before  slaughtering.  Again, 
three-quarters  will  be  frozen  and  pack¬ 
aged  at  the  Ipcker  plant,  and  one  hind 
quarter  will  be  aged  in  our  cold  cellar. 

Of  course  some  of  these  deliciously 
tender  steaks  go  to  relatives  and 
friends.  Much  as  we  like  beef,  the  two 
of  us  cannot  dispose  of  one  hundred  or 
more  pounds  in  such  a  short  time.  Last 
year,  unfortunately,  February’s  three 
successive  blizzards  blocked  our  roads 
so  we  could  not  share  the  meat  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  We  felt  selfish  and  extrava¬ 
gant  to  be  eating  it  all  by  ourselves. 

At  breakfast  I  would  say,  “We  must 
not  have  steak  today.  I  will  thiilk  of 
something  else.”  But  invariably,  just 
before  noon,  I  went  down  cellar  to  cut 
off  a  generous  slice  for  dinner. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  beef  to 
keep  people  from  being  tired  of  winter. 
Everyone,  including  those  of  us  who 
are  getting  on  in  years,  needs  more 
protein,  so  we  know  beef  is  good  f')r 
us.  While  our  daily  steaks  did  not  make 
us  pictures  of  blooming  good  health, 
they  surely  helped  to  keep  us  well  and 
able  to  cope  with  last  February’s  bliz¬ 
zards  with  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor. 


The  Home  Gardener  '7^  "IS) 


By 

NENETZIN 

WHITE 


lAVE  YOU  been  reading  the 
new  seed  catalogs?  Is  your 
I  mouth  watering  at  sight  of 
luscious  tomatoes,  or  your  nose 
twitching  at  spicy  carnations?  It  is 
a  wonderful  time  of  the  year  to  sit  by 
the  fire  and  dream  of  next  summer. 
It’s  also  a  wonderful  time  to  plan  and 
to  act.  Right  now  might  be  the  right 
time  to  make  a  design  for  your 
grounds  .  .  .  one  that  will  fit  your 
house  and  your  family. 

Why  do  we  plant  around  our  hous¬ 
es?  Why  do  we  have  lawns?  You 
probably  think  it  is  for  beauty.  Yes, 
but  also  it’s  to  make  our  houses  more 
comfortable,  and  our  living  and  gar¬ 
dening  easier.  Deciduous  shade  trees 
(those  that  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
fall)  help  to  keep  the  house  cool  in 
summer,  and  warm  in  winter  by  let¬ 
ting  the  sun  through.  Lawns  keep  us 
out  of  the  mud  and  help  to  cool  all 
surrounding  areas.  They  also  provide 
play  areas. 

Hedges  may  serve  as  wind  breaks 
in  the  winter,  dropping  snow  where  it 
won’t  plug  our  walks  and  drives,  and 
in  general  cutting  down  on  the  rigors 


of  winter.  In  the  summer,  hedges 
keep  dust  and  dirt  from  drifting  in 
from  roads  and  fields,  and  they  help 
to  keep  wild  seeds  from  blowing  into 
our  lawns  and  gardens.  Also,  hedges 
and  planting  areas  give  us  desired 
privacy. 

Foundation  plantings  tie  our  houses 
to  the  ground  and  show  people  where 
to  enter  the  house.  Are  you  surprised 
that  all  these  things  are  useful  as  well 
as  decorative  ?  Well,  you  shouldn’t  be. 
Most  of  our  customs  and  habits  have 
a  good  reason  for  their  existence. 
Now,  I  suppose  you  will  ask  me  to 
justify  the  rose  bed  or  annual  gar¬ 
den  ?  Well,  remember  we  used  to  have 
large  families,  and  when  Gram, 
Gramps,  or  Aunt  Annie  got  old  they 
missed  the  outdoors  and  the  good  ex¬ 
ercise  that  they  were  used  to  ...  so 
they  had  a  small  outdoor  project  to 
keep  them  healthy,  happy  and  add 
beauty  to  the  home. 

How  do  you  make  a  good  design  for 
your  grounds?  All  these  things  .  .  . 
trees,  lawns,  hedges,  foundation  plant¬ 
ings,  and  flower  beds  .  .  .  combined 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Here  is  a  simple,  well  de- 
si  g  n  e  d  plan  for  the 
grounds  around  almost 
any  home.  Read  Mrs. 
White's  explanation  of  the 
layout,  and  how  it  can  be 
adapted  to  your  home.  In 
the  sketch,  the  North  is  at 
the  top,  where  the  road 
runs  by.  Front  door  faces 
East. 
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New  and  Smart 


9006.  Half-size  favorite  features  re¬ 
laxed  overblouse  above  slim  skirt, 
Picture  it  in  a  linen-type  fabric, 
Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  14 14,  16 
18 Vs,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  ^  35^ 


9340.  Slim  as  a  streak  and  perfect 
for  busy  days.  Back  pleat  for  walking 
ease.  Smart  in  plaid,  gingham,  as 
shown.  Printed  Patterii"  in  Misses’  siz¬ 
es  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  35ci 


9154.  Tab  detail  at  bodice  and  hip¬ 
line  gives  a  smart  accent  to  this  neat 
casual.  Ideal  for  a  cotton  print.  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes  14l^,  I6V2, 

18 1/2,  201/2,  221/0,  241/2.  35(? 


9340 

12-20;  40 


9139.  Princess  dress  that  travels 
from  day  to  date,  thanks  to  the  little 
jacket.  Try  this  in  taffetized-cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  9,  11, 
13,  15,  17.  35(? 


9373.'  Neat  and  slimming  for  the 
larger  figure.  Note  notched  collar, 
gently  flared  skirt.  Sew  this  in  a 
bright  cotton  print  or  check.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50.  35p 


ORDERING  DIRECTIONS 

PATTERNS  9006,  9340,  9139,  9373  and  9154  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

Send  orders  (with  coins)  tot  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Please  write  name, 
address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

with  some  simple  lines  will  give  you  a 
desirable  plan  to  work  toward.  Let’s 
try  to  keep  our  plantings  consistent 
with  nature,  where  you  seldom  find  a 
straight  edge  or  square  corner.  In  the 
simple  sketch  on  page  32  you  will  note 
that  at  the  rear  of  the  house  there  is  a 
nice  terrace  for  outdoor  cooking, 
lounging,  lemonade  drinking,  and  a 
place  to  shovel  your  snow  in  the  win¬ 
ter. 

Usual  terrace  materials  are  con¬ 
crete,  brick  (glazed)  or  flagstone.  The 
latter  two  can  be  set  in  concrete,  or 
laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel  topped  with 
.several  inches  of  sand.  An  unusual,  de¬ 
lightful,  and  inexpensive  treatment  is 
to  use  treated  slices  of  trees  bedded 
as  above. 

Keep  terraces  as  level  as  possible, 
slanting  a  little  away  from  the  house 
for  drainage.  Try  to  avoid  large 
spaces  between  your  material,  so  that 
heels  and  chairs  won’t  catch. 

In  the  plan  shown  on  page  32  I 
would  put  the  heaviest  hedge  on  the 
western  border  (at  left)  where  it  will 
drop  snow  and  protect  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds.  Ideally,  this  should  be 
an  evergreen  background  with  an  in¬ 
formal  border  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
front.  If  you  enjoy  flowers  these  can 
go  in  the  foreground  of  the  boi'ders, 
right  next  to  the  lawn. 

The  southern  (bottom  of  sketch) 
and  western  borders  get  the  same 
type  of  treatment,  with  a  little  sym¬ 
metry  in  the  two  corners.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  three  native  white  pines  (or 
others )  with  white  birch,  flowering 
crabapples,  dogwoods,  or  some  small 
specimen  tree  in  front  would  be  really 
delightful.  Except  for  corners,  plants 
are  nicest  in  groups  of  uneven  num¬ 
bers,  such  as  3,  5,  7. 

The  front  (top  of  sketch,  facing 
highway)  could  carry  a  full  border  if 
you  live  on  a  dirt  road,  but  otherwise 
it  is  nice  to  frame  your  house.  The 
top  left  corner  wants  a  tall  back¬ 
ground  “dressed  down,’’  but  the  top 
right  corner  by  the  drive  needs  a 
dwarf  planting,  so  that  additional 
snow  will  not  be  piled  in  the  driveway 
and  you  can  see  coming  cars  as  you 
leave  the  drive. 

The  front  and  back  lawns  are  left 
simple  and  unobstructed  for  play  areas 
with  the  shade  trees  near  the  house. 
Edge  your  lawn  around  the  curved 
borders — it  is  easier  to  mow  and  wall 
make  the  borders  easier  to  weed.  To 
get  an  informal,  attractive  edge,  lay 
a  garden  hose  down  and  move  it 
around  till  you  get  a  pleasing  curve — 
then  edge. 

The  stepping  stones  on  the  south 
(bottom  of  sketch  Head  to  the  vege¬ 
table  garden. 

Your  foundation  planting  in  the 
borders  can  be  as  extensive  or  as 
small  as  your  pocket  book.  Here  it  is 
essential  to  use  dwarf  plants,  or  you 
will  block  your  view  and  light.  High¬ 
light  your  rhain  enhances  with  a  pair 
of  evergreens  .  .  .  you  want  to  point 
the  way  in,  both  in  summer  and 
winter. 

The  rest  of  the  planting  can  be 
dwarf  shrubs  or  evergreens,  with  an 
occasional  small  tree  or  large  shrub 
against  a  blank  area.  The  dark  purple 
(almost  black)  bark  of  a  redbud 
(Judas  tree)  is  just  as  pretty  against 
a  white  house  in  the  winter  as  its 
gorgeous  cerise  blossoms  are  in  the 
spring  and  its  large  heart-shaped 
leaves  in  the  summer.  Use  only  shade- 
loving  plants  on  the  north  side  .  .  . 
Taxus  (or  yews),  Tsuga  (or  hem¬ 
lock),  or  any  of  the  broad  leafs  (rho¬ 
dodendron,  laurel,  hardy  azaleas ) . 

This  is  a  very  elemental  plan,  and 
of  course  each  of  you  will  need  varia¬ 
tions  for  grades,  the  shape  of  your 
property,  and  the  needs  of  your  fam¬ 
ily.  During  one  of  our  nice  winter 
days,  try  to  pace  off  your  property 
and  make  a  plan.  It’s  fun! 


“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  f  heed 
when  you  ’re  my  age” 


“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  that 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
■  must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syrocuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  ' 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age . 


St.  or  RD. 


City. 

A-62 


.State. 


Miracle  Cushion 
Holds  False  Teeth 

Tight  Eases  sore  gums 

•  Sticks 
to  Denture 

•  No  More 
Daily  "Fixing" 

Snug®  brand  Denture  Cushions  are  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  science,  a  sensational  new  ever-soft 
plastic  re-lining  that  gets  rid  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  fear  of  loose,  badly  fitting  false 
teeth.  Snug’' eases  sore,  irritated  gums  due  to 
loose  dentures.  Helps  prevent  food  particles 
from  lodging  under  plates.  Applied  in  min¬ 
utes,  makes  wobbliest  plates  stay  firmly  in 
place  —  gives  perfect  comfort.  Eat  anything 
—  talk,  laugh  —  plates  “stay  put.”  Harmless 
to  gums  or  dentures. 

Snug  re-liners  can  last  from  2  to  4  months. 
Stay  soft  and  pliable  —  do  not  harden  and 
ruin  plate.  Peel  right  out  when  replacement 
is  needed.  No  daily  bother  with  adhesives. 
Get  Snug  brand  Denture  Cushions  today!  2 
liners  for  upper  or  lower  plates  $1..50.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  If  your  druggist  cannot 
supply  you,  send  $1..50  check  or  money  order 
to  Midland  Pharmacal  Corp.,  Department  19. 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  juuns  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjo.ved  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


(90)  34 

hard-o‘f-hea°ring? 

Do  This  Now  .  .  . 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  proof 
of  how  thousands  of  men  and  women 
(many  past  70)  reported  relief  from 
years  of  suffering  with  miserable  ear 
noises  and  poor  hearing  caused  by  cat¬ 
arrh  of  the  head,  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT. 
This  may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayers. 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 

Do  You  Have  Such  Symptoms? 

Mucus  dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  with 
mucus.  Hear,  but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  bet¬ 
ter  on  clear  days,  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  with  a  cold. 
Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  escaping 
steam,  others.  These  are  some  of  the  symptoms  that 
may  likely  go  with  your  poor  hearing  and  ear  noises 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head.  If  so,  you  too  may  en¬ 
joy  relief  as  others  reported  during  our  past  20  years. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOF  OF  RELIEF  and  de¬ 
tails  about  our  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  dOMPANY 

Department  9AA2  .  Davenport,  Iowa 


K  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NOFUEL'WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMA 


HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


It's  Easy  To  Make 

^50  to  ^300 

EXTRA  MONEY 


Show  Folks  Newest  Low  Cost,  8:^9  Value 

GREETING  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 


Offer  leading  All  Occasion,  Easter, 
Valentine,  Religious  Cards,  Costume 
•lewcir.v.  Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts,  Im¬ 
printed  Stationery.  No  experience 
needed.  Housewives,  eldcrl.v  folks, 
shut-ins,  students,  groups  —  anyone 
can  succeed.  Folks  buy  on  sight. 
IToflts  to  100%.  Bonus  to  7%. 

Write  Today  For  Samples 
on  approval,  to  he  paid  for  in  15  days 
or  returned — plus  Free  Catalog,  Free 
Selling  and  Party  Plans,  Free  Sur¬ 
prise  Gift  Offer. 

HEDENKAMP 

361  Broadway,  Dept. AA14, New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Over  200  Fast  Sellers 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  1  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . , . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts_  only...  ,50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Sabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  36  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Ton,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat-  | 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  '/a  to  ',2  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Churches,  Sunday  School  Classes,  Grange 
Women,  P.T.A.s,  Cub-Scout  Mothers,  Aux¬ 
iliaries  and  organizations  needing  money. 
Sell  Beautiful  Nylon  Handbags  and  other 
items.  Make  excellent  gifts  for  Easter  and 
Mothers  Day.  Write 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

24  South  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for 
details. 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  236,  JOLIET,  ILL. 
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I  iHE  MOST  important  rule  to  re¬ 
member  in  cooking  fish  is  not  to 

I _ I  overcook  it.  Oook  just  enough  to 

enable  the  flesh  to  be  flaked 
Basily  from  the  bone  to  leave  the  fish 
moist  and  tender  and  bring  'out  the 
flavor.  Beyond  this  point,  fish  becomes 
dry  and  chewy.  The  next  important 
rule  is  to  handle  fish  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  and  after  cooking.  Fish 
flesh  is  tender  and  delicate,  and  turn¬ 
ing  and  transferring  many  times  harms 
the  appearance  of  the  final  product. 

The  third  important  rule  is  to.  use 
garnishes.  Their  use  will  turn  a  plain 
dish  into  an  attractive  and  appetizing 
one.  These  might  be  used;  Sliced  beets, 
tops,  sticks,  curls  or  shredded  carrots 
and  celery,  slices  or  sticks  of  cucum¬ 
ber,  sticks  or  rings  of  green  pepper; 
slices,  wedges,  or  grated  yolks  of  hard 
cooked  eggs;  slices'' or  wedges  of  lem¬ 
ons;  paprika  sprinkled  sparingly,  spr'gs 
or  chopped  parsley;  whole,  sliced  or 
chopped  pickles;  sprigs  or  chopped  wa¬ 
ter  cress;  and  whole,  sliced,  or  radish 
roses. 

Frozen  fillets,  steaks,  and  dressed 
fish  can  be  cooked  without  thawing, 
but  be  sure  to  allow  a  little  longer 
cooking  time.  If  fish  is  to  be  breaded 
or  stuffed,  it  needs  to  be  thawed  first. 
It  is  best  to  do  this  in  the  refrigerator 
at  40°  to  50°. 

SALMON  PATTIES 

1  pound  can  salmon 
21/2  cups  crisp  rice  cereal 

2  eggs,  beaten 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  pepper 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

1  tablespoon  water 

Fine,  dry  bread,  cracker  or 
cereal  crumbs 
Hot  shortening 

Use  salmon  and  liquid.  Flake  the  sal¬ 
mon  and  combine  with  cereal,  the  2 
beaten  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce.  Chill  and  form  into  8 
patties.  Combine  slightly  beaten  egg 
and  water.  Dip  each  patty  first  in 
crumbs,  then  in  the  egg  mixture,  and 
then  again  in  crumbs.  Cook  until  gold¬ 
en  brown  on  both  sides  in  hot  shorten¬ 
ing  and  serve  with  mushroom  or  any 
other  favorite  sauce.  Serves  4. 

For  Mushroom  Sauce,  drain  a  small 
can  of  mushrooms.  Add  enough  milk  to 
the  liquid  to  make  a  cup.  Blend  2  table¬ 
spoons  cornstarch  with  a  little  of  this 
liquid  and  then  stir  in  the  rest.  Add  ’,4 
teaspoon  salt  and  2  to  3  tablespoons 
butter.  Cook  until  thickened,  add  the 
mushrooms  and  teaspoon  kitchen 
bouquet.  Makes  about  cups. 

SALMON  SOUFFLE 

1  pound  can  salmon 
3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  cup  salmon  liquid  and  milk  ^ 

3  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 
3  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Drain  salmon,  save  liquid,  and  flake 
salmon.  Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Stir  in  salmon  liquid  and  milk 
gradually  and  cook  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Stir  in  little  of  the  hot  sauce 
into  egg  yolks  and  then  add  to  the  re¬ 
maining  sauce  with  constant  stirring. 
Add  the  salmon  and  fold  mixture  into 
the  beaten  whites.  Pour  into  a  well 
greased  ll^-quart  casserole  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  45 
minutes  or  until  firm  in  center. 
Serves  6. 

Note:  You  may  use  an  equivalent 


amount  of  tuna  in  place  of  salmon  for 
a  tuna  souffle. 

FISH  TURBANS  WITH  MUSHROOM  STUFFING 

2  1-pound  packages  of  any  fish 
fillets  (cod,  haddock,  ocean 
perch) 

Lemon  juice 

3  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

1  small  can  mushrooms,  chopped 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

1/2  cup  cream 

2  beaten  eggs 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Let  fillets  thaw.  Sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice  apd  coil  each  fillet  around  the 
inside  of  a  well  greased  muffin  well 
(use  large  six-well  pan).  Melt  butter, 
add  onion,  and  saute  until  golden  brown. 
Add  mushrooms,  bread  crumbs,  cream, 
eggs,  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper.  Stir 
until  well  mixed  and  spoon  into  centers 
of  fish  turbans.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375°)  15  to  20  minutes  or  just 
until  fish  flakes  easily  when  tested  with 
a  fork.  Remove  to  hot  platter,  garnish 
and  serve  immediately.  Serves  6. 

SHORE  DINNER  CASSEROLE 

1  pound  package  of  any  fish 
fillets  (cod,  haddock,  ocean 
perch) 

2  tablespoons  butter 

(4  cup  chopped  onion 

(4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

2  tablespoons  minced  pimiento 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  celery 
soup 

1/2  cup  milk 

Small  can  sliced,  broiled  mush¬ 
rooms 

1  small  can  shrimp  OR 

1  12-ounce  package  frozen,  cooked, 
cleaned  shrimp 
Mashed  potatoes 
’  Salt  and  pepper 

Thaw  fillets  and  cut  in  1-inch  cubes. 
Melt  butter,  add  onion,  green  pepper, 
and  pimiento.  Cook  until  soft.  Add  con¬ 
densed  celery  soup  and  combine  with 
milk  and  mushroom  liquid  and  heat  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Stir  in  shrimp,  fish  fillets, 
and  1/4  of  the  mushrooms.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Turn  into 
a  well  greased  li/4 -quart  casserole. 
Make  a  circle  of  mashed  potatoes 
around  the  casserole  and  place  remain¬ 
ing  mushroom  slices  In  center.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  20  to  25  min¬ 
utes  or  until  fish  fillets  flake  easily 
when  tested  with  a  fork  and  potatoes 
are  browned.  Serves  about  6. 

BAKED  STUFFED  FISH 

1  fish  weighing  3  to  5  pounds 
(any  fish  good,  but  fat  fish  pre¬ 
ferable)  , 

Salt 

3  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
%  cup  chopped  celery 


6  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat 
(less  for  fat  fish,  more  for  lean) 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
1  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning  or 
your  favorite  combination  of 
herbs 

3  to  4  cups  stale  bread  crumbs  or 
cubes 

About  2  tablespoons  water 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
Lemon  slices 

Cook  onion  and  celery  in  hot  fat  for 
about  10  minutes  or  until  tender.  Add, 
with  seasonings,  to  bread  crumbs  and 
mix  well.  Add  just  enough  water  to 
moisten  and  make  crumbs  hold  to¬ 
gether. 

Wash  the  fish  which  has  been  scaled. 
Head  and  tail  may  be  left  on  or  re¬ 
moved  and  fish  may  be  boned  or  not 
Sprinkle  fish  with  salt,  inside  and  out 
(For  lean  fish,  slit  skin  in  several  plac¬ 
es  and  insert  thin  slices  of  salt  pork 
or  bacon.) 

Stuff  the  fish  and  skewer,  sew  or 
tie  fish  together.  Brush  with  melted 
butter.  Place  the  fish  on  an  oven-proof 
platter  or  on  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil 
on  your  baking  pan.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (375°),  allowing  12  to  15  min¬ 
utes  per  pound.  If  lean  fish  is  used, 
baste  often  with  melted  fat.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  lemon  slices  or  a  tart 
relish.  Serves  6'. 

Note:  You  may  use  the  same  stuffing 
for  Baked  Stuffed  Fillets  or  Baked 
Stuffed  Fish  Steaks.  Lay  half  of  fillets 
or  steaks  in  a  shallow  pan  and  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Top  with  stuffing 
and  cover  with'  another  fillet.  Fasten 
together  with  toothpicks  and  brush  top 
with  melted  fat.  Bake  uncovered  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  30  minutes,  bast¬ 
ing  occasionally  with  liquid  in  pan. 

BROILED  SHAD  AND  ROE 

1  three-pound  shad  with  roe 
(boned,  if  possible) 

Salt  and  pepper 

(4  cup  melted  butter 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Remove  head,  tail,  and  roe  from  shad 
and  cut  fish  into  4  or  6  serving  pieces, 
Place  skin  sides  down  on  piece  of  al¬ 
uminum  foil  with  roe  around  fish.  If 
desired,  arrange  washed  whole  mush¬ 
rooms  upside  down  around  fish  also. 
Sprinkle  all  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
brush  with  half  of  .the  combined  butter 
and  lemon  juice.  Place  in  a  preheated 
broiler  with  top  of  fish  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  heat  for  8  to  10  miautes,  bast¬ 
ing  occasionally.  After  4  minutes,  turn 
roe  (and  mushrooms  if  used)  and  brush 
with  remaining  butter-juice  mixture 
Broil  only  until  fish  flakes  easily  with 
a  fork.  Serves  4  to  6.  For  less  expensive 
meal,  omit  roe  and  buy  buck  shad  in¬ 
stead. 


Frozen  fish  fillets  look 
extra-special  when  coiled 
inside  muffin  pans,  then 
filled  with  a  savory  stuff¬ 
ing  and  baked  in  the 
oven.  They  taste  extra¬ 
good,  too!  See  recipe  on 
this  page  for  Fish  Turbans 
with  Mushroom  Stuffing. 

—Photo  courtesy  Birds  Eye 
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I  Found 

a  GOLD  MINE! 

By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


Have  you  ever 
had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  running 
across  something  so 
good  that  you  felt  as 
if  you  had  suddenly 
discovered  a  gold 
mine  ?  I’ve  been 
feeling  that  way 
since  I  learned  about 
the  remarkably  fine 
correspondence  courses  available  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  I  first 
became  aware  of  them  when  I  received 
an  intriguing  announcement  of  a  course 
in  “House  Furnishing,”  which  offered 
to  make  it  easier  for  any  woman  to 
plan  color  schemes  for  her  home,  and 
to  know  what  to  look  for  when  buying 
floor  coverings,  curtains,  lamps,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  accessories. 

The  course  was  only  $2.00  and  I  sent 
for  it  immediately.  It  contained  eight 
lessons,  each  with  a  question  paper  at 
the  end  which  could  be  answered  and 
returned  to  the  University  for  correc¬ 
tion  and  grading  if  desired.  I  was  en¬ 
tranced  with  this  material  right  from 
the  first  paragraph,  which  began  with 
how  to  mix  color  (and  you  actually  do 
this  after  getting  the  recommended 
materials — a  set  of  water  colors  from 
the  dime  store  and  two  cheap  brushes). 

The  course  contains  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  home  decorating  in  the  most 
usable  form.  I  think  that  any  woman 
who  is  interested  in  creating  a  more 
attractive  home  (and  that  probably  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  us)  would  be  delighted 
with  it.  To  get  a  copy,  write  to  the 
University  and  ask  for  Correspondence 
Course  No.  93,  “House  Furnishing.”  En¬ 
close  check  or  money  order  for  $2.00, 
made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Here  is  the  address: 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Room  202,  Agriculture  Education 
Bldg. 

Department  AA 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

My  feeling  that  I  had  found  a  gold 
mine  began  not  only  with  the  discovery 
of  this  particular  course,  but  also  when 
I  started  to  look  through  a  catalog 
which  came  with  it,  describing  63  other 
correspondence  courses  available  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  each 
containing  from  5  to  14  lessons,  and 
costing  very  little.  These  ten  home 
economics  courses  wei’e  listed : 

No  81  Canning  and'  Food 
Preservation,  $1.25 
91  Sewing — Making  a  Dress,  $1.75 
93  House  Furnishing,  $2.00 
94  Food — Selection  and 
Preparation,  $2.25 
99  Table  Service,  $1.25 
115  Improving  House  and  Grounds, 
$1.50 

116  Flower  Arrangement,  $1.75 
119  Your  Baby,  $1.25 
120  Care  of  Clothing,  $1.50 
126  Personality  and  Grooming, 
$1.50 

I  was  so  impressed  with  Course  No. 
93  that  I  sent  for  three  others  (Nos.  94, 
116,  and  126).  They  were  just  as  in¬ 
teresting,  stimulating,  and  helpful  as 
the  home  decorating  course. 

The  course  on  food  selection  and 


LOVE  MADE  VISIBLE 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Love  shows  itself  in  homely  ways; 

It  does  not  need  perfumes  and  lace. 
Love  is  a  touch,  a  look,  a  smile. 

The  glow  that  lights  the  commonplace. 

Housework  is  love  made  visible.  .  . 

A  kitchen  shining  bright. 

Closets  field-fresh  with  lavender. 
Children  tucked  in  their  beds  at  night. 


preparation  is,  I  think,  especfally  out¬ 
standing.  It  contains  nine  lessons,  with 
many  illustrations  and  bulletins,  loads 
of  good  recipes  and  menus;  information  ^ 
on  planning  children’s  diets,  lunch  box 
meals;  how  to  stretch  your  food  dollar; 
selection  of  meats  ...  in  fact,  for  the 
small  sum  of  $2.25,  the  cost  of  the 
course,  you  can  get  yourself  a  perfect¬ 
ly  wonderful  mealtime  helper,  one  that 
will  immediately  help  you  to  prepare 
meals  that  are  more  appetizing,  more 
nutritious,  and  more  varied. 

Farm  and  Garden,  Too 

Tfle  53  other  courses  described  in  the 
catalog  include  everything  from  the 
growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
farm  building  and  animal  husbandry. 
Each  is  very  complete  and  the  cost  is 
small.  For  example: 

No.  97  Farm  Management,  $2.00 
130  Home  Lawns,  $2.50 
54  Beef  Production,  $2.25 
87  Dairy  Breeds  of  Cattle,  $1.75 

70  Beekeeping,  $2.50 

63  Market  Gardening,  $3.25 
92  Poultry  Keeping,  $3.75 
5  Farm  Drainage,  $2.25 
80  Farm  Building,  $2.50 
58  Grain  Crops,  $1.75 
103  Potato  Growing,  $2.00 
107  Soil  and  Water  Conservation, 
$2.25 

123  Soil  Fertility  and  Management, 
$2.25 

71  Dressing  and  Curing  Meat, 

$2.25 

106  Production  of  Market  Turkeys, 
$2.50 

Experts  prepared  all  of  these  courses, 
and  they  present  basic,  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  in  interesting,  readable,  us¬ 
able  form.  (See  ordering  directions  / 
at  left.)  The  question  papers  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson  are  helpful  in  checking 
lip  on  yourself  to  see  if  you  have  got¬ 
ten  the  important  things  in  each  lesson 
.  .  .  and  of  course  your  answers  can  be 
sent  back  to  the  University  for  grading 
if  you  want  to  work  for  a  “Certificate, 
of  Accomplishment.” 

I  learned  fror  •  the  catalog  that 
Pennsylvania  State  University  started 
its  correspondence  courses  back  in  1892, 
and  that  since  then  thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons  have  taken  them, 
including  retired'' people  who  want  to 
acquire  a  new  skill;  students  who  haye 
had  to  drop  out  of  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege;  farmers  who  want  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  farming  and  get  the 
latest  practices;  and  busy  horA»emakers 
who  do  not  have  time  to  go  to  home 
demonstration  meetings. 

Many  small  high  schools  are  using 
these  courses  to  enrich  their  own  home¬ 
making  and  ag  courses.  Also,  a  whole 
group  br  club  often  takes  a  course, 
such  as  flower  arrangement.  Such 
groups  are  eligible  for  a  discount  on  the 
listed  price. 

Well,  that’s  my  “gold  mine”  for  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  and  after  you  send  for  some 
of  these  courses,  I  think  you’ll  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  your  goldmine, 
too!  For  further  information,  write  to 
the  above  address  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  catalog  of  •  correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  ec¬ 
onomics.  Enclose  5  cents  for  postage  if 
you  are  not  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania. 
However,  if  you  are  ordering  one  of  the 
courses  listed  in  this  article,  you  will 
probably  receive  a  copy  of  the  catalog 
along  with  it,  as,  I  did.  , 

Just  one  word  of  warning!  As  soon 
as  your  fiiends  s6e  your  correspondence 
courses,  they  will  want  to  borrow  or 
buy  them  from  you.  That’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  and  now  I  am  having  to 
send  for  anothe.r  set. 


Mabel  Hebei 
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P0^£R  LINES  OOm..  BUT  PLENTY 
OF  HOT  FOOD  FOR  THIS  ALABAMA 
COMMUNITY.  ONE  OF  THE  WOMEN 
WITH  A  MODERN  LPGASRAN$£  COOKED 
FOR  ALL  HER  NEIGHBORS.  LP-GAS  ENDS 
WORRIES  ABOUT  POWER  FAILURES  *actual 

CASE  HtSTOR'/ 


LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 

butane  •  PBO^ANE  .  BOTTLED  CAS  '  BULK  OaS 
AVAILABLE  fVEPYWMEBE 
Oe^ENOABlE  ALWAYS 


,UOA/, 


book  of 

200  AMAZING  FACTS 
ABOUT  MODERN  GAS 


SERVICE  BEYOND  THE  CITY  MAINS 


SEND  TOPAVJ  HVRire  TO... 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  COUNCIL,  DEPT.  AA-1 

185  N,  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAG0 1,  ILL.  or  1355  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


you  CAN  DO 


WITH  HOT 

RUN  54  LOADS  IN  A  ROW  IN  YOUR 
/\UTOMATlC  WASHER.  ..AND  STILL  HAVE 
HOT  WATER  LEFT  OVER  WITH  A 
MODERN  LP-6AS  WATER  HEATER.' 
LP-GAS  HEATS  WATER 
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Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

I  This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAIS 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Jerry  was  still  awake  and  thinking 
about  Dan  and  Debbie,  when  Dan  came 
in  late  in  the  evening.  Daniel,  himself, 
opened  up  the  subject. 

‘.‘You  and  I  have  always  talked  about 
everything,  Jerry.  I  know  you  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  me  with  Debbie  tonight, 
but  I  have  been  seeing  her  quite  a  little 
lately.  I  have  hesitated  to  tell  ye  be¬ 
cause  I  know  ye  think  she  is  pretty  nice 
and  have  been  going  around  with  her 
occasionally.” 

Jerry,  his  pride  hurt,  growled  some¬ 
thing  about  having  been  around  with 
other  girls,  too.  That  made  Dan  laugh. 

“So  ye  have,  Jerry.  So  ye  have.” 

And  then,  seriously,  “You  and  I  are 
just  like  brothers  and  if  I  thought  that 
there  was  anything  serious  between 
you  and  Debbie,  I  would  let  her  alone.” 

“How  can  ye  be  so  darn  sure  that 
there  isn’t?” 

“Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  have 


WHAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

HE  FIRST  chapters  of  this  dram¬ 
atic  novel  by  Mr.  Eastman  tell 
how  Daniel  Webster  and  his  family 
lived  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm 
150  years  ago  when  America  was 
young.  Life  was  not  easy.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  was  with  great  sacrifice 
that  old  Captain  Webster,  Daniel's 
father,  sent  Daniel  and  his  foster- 
brother,  Jerry  Tappan,  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  Dan  went  because 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  do 
farm  work. 

In  college,  the  two  boys  fell  in 
love  with  the  same  girl  but  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  friends  and  to  do  pass-  . 
able  college  work.  And  Dan  began  \ 
to  show  signs  of  the  great  orator  he 
later  became. 

Something  is  happening  in  this 
story  all  the  time.  Even  though  you 
haven't  read  preceding  chapters, 
you  can  take  it  up  from  here.  THE 
WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  is  truly  a 
wonderful  historical  novel.— E.H.W. 


seen  you  heartbroken  at  least  twice, 
but  your  heart  has  mended  as  good  as 
ever  in  just  a  few  days  after  you’d 
found  another  girl.  Besides,  I  came 
right  out  and  asked  Debbie  about  you. 
She  said  you  are  a  grand  fellow  and 
that  she  likes  you,  but  that’s  all,  now 
or  ever.”  Then  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  “She  also  said  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent  with  me.” 

“The  world  is  full  of  girls,”  said 
Jerry  irritably.  “What  do  ye  think  ye 
are  going  to  do  with  one  on  your  in¬ 
come  of  100  a  week?  Didn’t  I  hear  ye 
promise  your  father  just  a  short  time 
ago  that  if  he  would  let  Zeke  go  to 
college,  ye  would  give  him  every  cent 
you  could  earn?  All  Debbie  Andrews 
sees  in  you  is  your  ability  to  spout 
words  when  you  are  orating.  What  do 
ye  think  a  pretty  girl  like  Debbie  is 
going  to  be  doin’  with  ye  miles  away 
and  years  distant  from  marriage?” 

“You  are  right,  Jerry,  of  course,”  an¬ 
swered  Dan  meekly.  “Life  seems  like  a 
hard  row  to  hoe  sometimes,  doesn’t  it?” 

Sorry  now  at  his  outburst,  Jerry  said 
gently : 

“That’s  right,  Dan,  but  life  is  fun,  too. 


Especially  when  you  are  young.  Let’s 
get  some  sleep.” 

*  »  * 

Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  the  spring  of  1801  v^as  something  of 
a  disappointment  to  Daniel  Webster.  He 
couldn’t  help  feeling  that  his  good  work 
had  earned  him  a  place  on  the  com¬ 
mencement^  program.  To  this,  most  of 
the  students  would  have  agreed,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  popular,  and  because  they 
knew  better  than  the  faculty  of  his 
ability  to  debate,  and  his  uncanny 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature. 
But  Dan  was  weak  in  some  subjects 
and  while  there  was  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  about  his  degree, 
the  professors  judged  and  allotted 
places  on  the  commencement  program 
on  a  high  average  in  all  subjects. 

As  far  as  Jerry  was  concerned,  he, 
too,  was  not  worried  about  getting  his 
degree,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
in  the  top  of  his  class  and  neither  ex¬ 
pected  nor  wanted  to  give  a  talk  or 
take  any  other  special  part  in  the  grad¬ 
uation  exercises. 

Both  Dan  and  Jerry  were  pleased 
and  enthusiastic  that  Ezekiel  Webster 
would  enter  Dartmouth  College  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Dan’s  only 
regret  was  that  he  would  not  be  there, 
but  Jerry  was  entering  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  at  Dartmouth  and  Dan  knew 
that  Jerry  would  look  out  for  Zeke  and 
help  him  get  started  with  his  college 
work. 

However,  all  problems  were  indeed 
minor  on  that  proud  day  when  Jerry 
Tappan  and  Daniel  Webster  stood  up 
with  their  class  to  receive  their  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  Degree  from  Dartmouth. 
What  added  immeasurably  to  Ihe  glory 
of  this  occasion  was  the  presence  of 
Ebenezer  and  Abigail  Webster,  Hitty, 
Abby,  and  Sally,  and  especially  beloved 
Zeke,  all  of  whom  had  mhde  the  long 
journey  from  Salisbury  to  be  present 
on  this  great  occasion.  Dan  wondered, 
as  he  saw  his  big,  awkward  brother 
watching  in  the  audience,  if  the  occa- 
sidn  would  inspire  him  or  would  the 
long  four  years  ahead  discourage  him. 
When  the  family  gathered  arourid  Dan 
and  Jerry  on  the  campus  after  the 
ceremony,  Eben  shook  hands  with  tl^e 
boys  and  in  a  voice  choked  with  emo¬ 
tion  congratulated  them. 

“God  be  praised!  The  goal  of  the 
years  has  been  achieved,”  he  said. 

As  Dan  looked  at  his  father,  the 
black  hair  now  plentifully  streaked  with 
gray  and  his  shoulders  stooped  from 
toil  for  his  family,  his  own  eyes  filled, 
and  he  resolved  once  again  that  what¬ 
ever  else  he  did,  his  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  duty  would  be  to  his  parents 
v/ho  had  done  so  much  for  him. 

In  the  commencement  audience  sit¬ 
ting  with  her  parents,  Dan  had  seen 
Debbie  Andrews  but  when  he  tried  to 
find  her  afterwards,  she  was  gone.  So 
he  went  to  her  home  to  tell  her  good¬ 
bye.  He  found  her  alone. 

“The  folks  are  going  back  to  Salis¬ 
bury  soon,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  go  with¬ 
out  telling  you  goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,  Dan,”  she  answered  for¬ 
mally.  “I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant 
summer.  Congratulations  on  your  grad¬ 
uation!” 

Wondering  at  Debbie’s  stiff  formali¬ 
ty,  Dan  replied  in  the  same  way. 

“Thank  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy 
this  summer.  In  fact,  I  hope  you’ll  al¬ 
ways  be  happy.” 


Her  reply  surprised  him.  - 

“The  way  I  feel  now.  I’ll  never  be 
happy.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“I’ll  never  forgive  myself  for  saying 
this  to  you,  but  if  you  don’t  know, 
you’re  a  bigger  fool,  Dan’l  Webster, 
than  I  think  you  are.” 

Dan’s  voice  trembled.  “Debbie,  I 
know  how  I  feel,  but  I  never  dreamed 
or  dared  to  hope  that  you  feel  the  same 
v.^ay.”  He  started  towards  her  but  she 
backed  away. 

“No,  Dan’l,  no.  Let’s  not  make  our¬ 
selves  any  unhappier  than  'we  are.  You 
are  going  away,  not  only  to  your  home, 
but  farther  and  farther  away  as  you 
follow  your  destiny.  I  know  there  are 
great  things  ahead  of  you,  Dan’l,  but 
you  can’t  share  them  with  me.” 

He  started  to  protest  but  she  raised 
her  hand.  “Listen,  my  dear,  and  let’s  be 
reasonable.  You  have  promised,  and 
rightly  so,  to  help  your  brother  through 
college  and  to  help  take  care  of  ^our 
father,  mother  and  sisters.  It  will  be  a 
long,  long  time  before  you  can  even 
think  of  marriage  and  in  that  time  the 
distance  between  us  in  every  way  v/ill 
be  impossible  to  close.  Knowing  how 
hopeless  the  situation  is,  it  has  made 
me  bold  and  unmaidenly  to  let  you 
know  how  I  feel,  but  it  has  helped  to 
ease  my  heart  to  tell  you,  Dan’l,  that 
I  love  you  and  wherever  you  go  and 
v/hatever  you  do,  there  will  always  be 
a  girl  who  wishes  ^ou  well  and  nothing 
but  success  and  happiness.” 

Again,  Dan  started  toward  her.  And 
again  she  raised  her  hand  and  in  a 
broken  voice  said: 

“You’d  better  go  now,  Dan’l.” 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  knew  that  she 
meant  what  she  said,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  heart,  he  said :  “All  right, 
Debbie,  goodbye.”  Then  he  turned  and 
walked  blindly  from  the  room. 

The  summer  following  the  commence¬ 
ment  was  more  than  usually  a  busy 
one  for  Dan  and  Zeke  Webster  and 
Jerry  Tappan.  There  was  always  the 
big  summer  job  of  haying  to  be  done 
along  with  the  other  farm  work.  Zeke 
was  working  hard  preparing  for  the 
college  entrance  examination,  but  he 
still  had  to  find  time  to  help  with  the 
work  on  the  farm. 

Dan  had  decided  to  make  law  his 
profession  and  got  a  temporary  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  law  office  of  Thomas  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  who  had  his  office  in 
Salisbury.  But  Jerry  who  was  tempor¬ 
arily  free  from  his  studies,  had  his  full 
time  for  the  farm  woi'k  which  he  loved. 
Even  Dan  found  time  to  help  with  some 
of  the  haying.  During  his  four  years  at 
Dartmouth,  Dan’s  general  health  and 
strength  had  greatly  improved.  He  was 
still  slender  and  light  in  weight  but 
long  walks  and  some  participation  in 
athletics  had  hardened  his  muscles.  So 
he  found  with  some  surprise  that  he 
was  beginning  to  like  the  hard  work  of 
the  farm  and  was  not  so  deadly  tired 
after  doing  it  as  he  had  been  when  a 
boy.  Moreovi^r,  like  Jerry  and  Zeke, 
Dan  found  the  physical  labor  a  relief 
and  a  release  from  the  constant  tension 
of  studying. 

So  the  surhmv’r  days  passed  quickly 
and  happily,  although  for  Dan  there 
was  sadness  when  he  thought  of  Deb¬ 
bie  Andrews.  Sitting  in  Mr.  Thompson’s 
hot  law  office  pouring  over  a  book, 
Dan’s  eyes  would  sometimes  stray  to 
the  open  window  and  bej^ond  where  the 
mountains  he  loved  reared  into  the  sky. 
As  he  looked,  he  drtUmed  of  Debbie  and 
thought  with  great  tenderness  of  her 
confession  of  love.  He  wondered  as  h^ 
had  time  and  again  since  he  left  her  i^ 
there  wasn’t  something  he  could  do 
about  it.  His  heart  told  him  that  the 
most  precious  thing  in  all  the  world 
was  love,  never  to  be  taken  lightly,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  given  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  to  be  rendered  to  a  most 
precious  gift.  Then  with  a  sigh,  Dan 
would  turn  back  to  his  law  book,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  Debbie  was  right,  that  Debbie 
and  he  had  run  into  a  stone  wall  of  im¬ 
possible  circumstances. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  William 


Fessenden,  representing  the  school 
board  of  trustees  at  Fryeburg,  a  town 
about  100  miles  from  Salisbury  on  the 
Saco  River  in  Maine  near  the  New 
Hampshire  border,  wrote  to  Dan  and 
offered  him  the  job  of  teaching  at  the 
Fryeburg  school.  So  Dan  determined  to 
discontinue  his  law  studies  and  career 
for  a  time  at  least  and  accept  the  teach¬ 
ing  job  in  order  to  get  money  to  help 
pay  Zeke’s  college  expenses.  Both  his 
father  and  Zeke  objected,  hating  to  see 
Dan  make  the  sacrifice.  But  money  was 
always  short  in  the  Webster  household 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative. 
So  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  Zeke  and 
Jerry  went  back  to  Hanover  .where 
Zeke  was  to  start  his  freshman  year  at 
Dartmouth  and  Jerry  continued  his 
studies  for  his  medical  profession. 

Some  time  later,  Dan  was  sore  at 
heart  as  he  told  his  folks  goodbye, 
packed  his  saddle  bags  with  a  few 
books  and  clothes,  and  started  for  Frye¬ 
burg  on  a  horse  his  father  had  given 
him.  Dan’s  depression  was  deepened 
v/ith  the  knowledge  that  with  every 
one  of  the  horse’s  steps  he  was  going 
farther  and  farther  away  from  Debbie 
Andrews.  But  soon  the  country  through 
which  Dan  rode  raised  his  spirits  and 
he  began  to  look  forward  instead  of 

★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 

Go  often  to  the  house  of  thy  friend 

— for  weeds  choke  up  the  unused 

path. — Anonymous 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

backward,  and  to  wonder  with  some 
worry  how  he  would  get  along  as  a 
teacher. 

Studies  and  worries  were  soon  for¬ 
gotten  when  he  overtook  a  traveling 
companion  on  the  road.  Although  Dan 
had  known  horses  all  of  his  life,  the 
one  the  man  was  riding  was  the  worst 
looking  creature  he  had  ever  seen  on 
four  legs.  Dan  knew  by  the  horse’s 
limp  that  she  was  badly  spavined.  Her 
long  hollow  back  ended  in  two  high  hip 
bones,  sticking  up  like  peaks  on  a 
mountain  ridge.  Her  ears  were  longer 
than  a  horse’s  should  ever  be  and  the 
long  hammer  head  was  punctuated  with 
a  blind  eye. 

The  rider  matched  his  horse.  Either 
his  legs  were  too  long  or  his  stirrups 
were  too  short  so  that  his  feet  swung 
loosely  with  the  horse’s  peculiar  gait. 
When  the  man  turned  to  look  at  Dan, 
ha  noticed  that  he,  too,  had  only  one 
eye.  But  whether  through  double  duty 
or  from  something  within  the  man  him¬ 
self,  that  one  eye  made  up  with  bright¬ 
ness  and  intensity  for  the  loss  of  the 
other  one  On  his  head  the  rider  wore  a 
dilapidated  slouch  hat,  with  unkempt 
hair  sprouting  around  the  brim.  To 
ward  off  the  chill  December  wind,  he 
wore  a  nondescript  cape  pulled  tightly 
around  his  shoulders  and  pinned  rather 
expertly,  Dan  thought,  with  a  big  cut 
nail. 

As  Dan  came  abreast  of  the  stranger, 
he  gave  him  a  cordial  good  day.  With¬ 
out  at  first  replying,  the  man  turned 
his  good  eye  to  look  Dan  up  and  down, 
and  then  turned  his  head  the  other  way 
to  spit  a  long  golden  stream  expertly 
in  the  frozen  rut  of  the  road. 

“And  what  might  your  name  be, 
bub?”  he  demanded. 

“I’m  Dan’l  Webster  of  Salisbury.” 

The  man  thought  for  a  moment. 

“Any  kin  to  old  Cap.  Webster?” 

“Not  much,”  grinned  Dan.  “Just  his 
son.” 

Again  that  long,  searching  look.  “So 
ye  be.  So  ye  be.  He  put  his  mark  on 
ye  all  right.  You’re  even  blacker  than 
he  is.” 

“Now  that  you  know  me,”  said  Dan 
mildly,  “may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
your  name?” 

“Yes,  ye  can  ask,  and  I’ll  tell  ye.  I 
be  Jonas  Kingsbury  and  I  shear  sheep 
when  there  is  any  to  shear.  But  dod 
blast  ’em — they  keep  their  wool  on  all 
winter  and  a  man  has  to  eat,  winter  or 
summer.” 

They  rode  in  silence  a  few  moments. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Then  Dan  said,  “That’s  quite  a  horse  ye 
lave  there.” 

Jonas  turned  quickly  to  look  at  Dan’s 
[face  and  saw  that  Dan  was  laughing. 

‘Ye  be  careful,  bub,  what  ye  say. 
iRosinante  is  a  good  boy.  He  has  carried 
line  many  a  weary  mile  and  don’t  ye 
Idare  say  anything  to  hurt  his  feelings.” 

‘No  offense.  No  offense  intended,  Mr. 

I  Kingsbury.  But  why  do  ye  call  your 
horse  he?  It’s  very  obvious  that  she’s 
a  mare  and  Rosinante  is  a  female’s 
I  name.” 

‘Lower  your  voice,  bqb,  lower  your 
I  voice.  Rosinante  can’t  hear  very  good, 
but  I  don’t  want  his  feelings  hurt  none. 
As  for  him  being  male  or  female,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  He  forgot  all  about  the 
[difference  years  ago.” 

Dan  was  just  about '  to  bust  from 
[holding  back  his  laughter,  and  then  as 
he  saw  the  twinkle  in  Jonas’  eye,  he  let 
go.  Finally,  the  horse  turned  her  long, 
wry  neck  to  cast  her  w'^all  eye  at  Dan, 
and  Dan  could  have  sworn  that  Rosin- 
I  ante  was  laughing  too.  ■■ 

At  length,  near  the  close  of  the  day, 

I  the  riders  came  to  the  ford  across  the 
!  Saco  River  not  far  from  Fryeburg  and 
Journey’s  End.  On  the  bank,  Dan 
looked  dubiously  at  the  water  which 
was  running  high.  But  finally,  he  drove 
his  horse  down  the  little  incline  and 
into  the  water.  He  had  only  advanced 
a  short  distance  when  he  heard  some 
commotion  and  cursing  behind  him. 
Turning,  he  saw  Jonas  off  his  horse, 
trying  to  pull  Rosinante  down  the  bank. 
Never  in  his  life  would  Dan  forget  that 
picture  of  the  man  facing  the  horse’s 
sagging  back,  pulling  on  the  bridle 
rein  while  the  horse  with  all  four  legs 
placed  was  sagging  determinedly  the 
other  way. 

Completely  forgotten,  apparently,  was 
Jonas’  warning  to  Dan  not  to  hurt 
Rosinante’s  feelings  for  the  air  was 
blue  with  Jonas’  yelling  and  cursing. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Flying  without  feathers  is  not 
easy. — Plautus 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Suddenly  and  without  warning,  Rosin¬ 
ante  changed  her  mind  and  plunged 
forward.  Taken  by  surprise,  Jonas 
keeled  over  backwards  and  just  missed 
rolling  into  the  cold  river  water.  When 
he  could  get  his  breath,  Jonas  got  up 
and  watched  his  horse  deliberately 
wade  out  into  the  stream,  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  the  path  of  least  resistance,  she 
walked  and  floated  down  the  stream 
with  the  current  until  it  swung  her  into 
some  willows  on  the  other  side  where 
she  climbed  out. 

Dan  had  stopped  his  own  horse  on 
the  edge  of  the  river  to  watch  the  show. 
He  thought  Jonas  had  done  a  fairly 
good  job  with  his  vocabulary  while  he 
v.'^as  still  pulling  on  his  horse.  But  ow 
as  he  listened,  Dan  realized  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  worked  and  lived  among 
rough  men  all  his  life,  he  had  never 
before  heard  such  rare,  choice  cuss 
Words  so  forcibly  delivered.  Then  he 
laughed,  remembering  what  a  teamster 
had  once  said  about  him  when  he  had 
heard  him  recite  a  piece  as  a  boy  in  his 
father’s  inn. 

“Black  Dan’l  has  both  the  words  and 
the  music.” 

But  if  he  lived  to  be  a  thousand,  Dan 
knew  that  he  would  never  have  the 
Words  and  music  that  Mr.  Kingsbury 
had  just  wasted  on  Rosinante. 

When  the  tumult  had  at  last  sub¬ 
sided  a  bit,  Dan  turned  his  horse  back 
toward  Jonas  who  climbed  up  behind 
him,  and  they  crossed  the  river.  As  they 
approached  Rosie  '  who  stood  quietly 
Waiting  for  them,  Dan  was  sure  that 
she  was  looking  reproachfully  at  her 
two-legged  master.  Her  sorrowful  look 
aiust  have  appealed  to  Jonas,  for  in¬ 
stead  of  the  expected  outburst,  the  old 
hian  patted  the  mare  gently  and  said 
loudly : 

“Too  bad,  Rosie,  too  bad.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


EUROPE 


You  can  have  the  most  marvelous 
vacation  of  your  whole  life  if  you 
go  to  Europe  this  summer  with 
American  Agriculturist.  On  June  18  we 
sail  from  New  York  City  aboard  the 
S.S.  Hanseatic  for  a  glorious  six  weeks’ 
trip  that  will  take  us  to  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
returning  July  31. 

If  you  go  with  us,  you’ll  see  glam¬ 
orous  Paris,  historic  London,  German 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  Holland’s  famous 
dykes,  the  magnificent  Swiss  Alps,  sun¬ 
ny  Italy,  romantic  Austria  ...  all  in 
company  with  a  congenial  group  of 
people,  escorted  by  our  very  competent 
to,ur  director. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 


tours,  this  is  an  all-expense  tour,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  except  beverages  at 
lunch  and  dinner  on  the  continent 
( never  included ) .  The  cost  is  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  you  will  be  surprised.  For 
full  details,  send  for  our  European  Tour 
itinerary,  using  the  coupon  below. 

We  already  have  a  fine  party  signed 
up,  and  if  you  want  to  go  with  us,  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  very  soon.  A  $200  deposit  per  per¬ 
son  will  hold  it,  and  of  course  will  be 
refunded  if  you  have  to  cancel  later. 
Europe  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
places  in  the  world.  We  can  promise 
you  a  wonderful  time,  for  there’s  no 
more  enjoyable  way  to  see  it  than  with 
an  American  Agriculturist  party.  Just 
ask  the  folks  who  have  traveled  with 
us  before! 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  for  your  European 
Tour,  June  18-July  31,  1959. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why-UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood  , 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’’  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-219,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Unadilla  silos 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(  Dowelled ;  Factory-Creosote  Treated  ) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 
Write  lor  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  B-219,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  ®  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  anti  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  riait  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


. . .  a  new  idea  to  increase  farm  profits 


Push-button  farming  is  no  longer  a  lancy 
dream,  but  a  real  need  for  today’s  farmer. 
Using  machirier)'  to  handle  silage,  feed,  grain 
— even  milk  and  eggs  —  is  a  sure  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  tiresome  and  expensive  hand  labor,  cut 
costs  and  protect  profits 

Many  farmers  now  handle  tons  of  these 
materials  every  year  with  scoop  shovels,  bushel 
baskets  and  pitchforks.  It  makes  dollars,  and 
cents  to  eliminate  this  tiresome  and  repetitious 


work  wiili  eicciricaily  powered  machinery  to 
free  time  for  other,  more  productive  work. 

Now,  before  the  rush  of  Spring  field  work 
begins,  is  a  good  time  to  survey  your  farm  to 
see  how  you  cah  profit  with  materials  handling 
systems  For  the  trained  help  you  need  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  materials  handling  flow  chart,  choosing 
the  machinery  and  laying  out  electrical  wiring, 
call  your  Farm  Service  representative.  He’ll 
work  with  you  and  your  equipment  dealer  to 
plan  a  system  fitted  to  your  exact  needs. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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Ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy,  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  my  ideal.  Every  time 
I  go  to  Washington,  i  make  sure  to  visit 
this  impressive  Memorial.  His  memory  foi 
all  of  us  burns  brighter  today  than  ever. 
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Doii^t  Eat  Much  ! 

The  other  night  at  a  banquet  Albert  was  a  kindly  man,  one  of  the 
I  sat  at  a  table  with  five  other  most  so  I  have  ever  known.  Eike 
men.  All  of  them  were  middle  Oeorge  Duff,  be  was  a  great  reader  of 
age  or  over.  A'one  of  them  is  history  and  literature,  and  a  philos 
now  doing  heavy  physical  labor.  With 
one  exception,  they  are  all  overweight. 

The  four  of  them  who  are  over 
weight  had  all  the  preliminary  cours¬ 
es,  then  they  completely  cleaned  u|) 
the  heavy  main  course  and  followed  it 
with  a  rich  dessert.  One  man  called  for 
a  second  cup  of  coffee. 

An  automobile,  so  regulated  that 
it  got  too  much  fuel,  would  soon  be 
out  of  commission.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  do  it  hut  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  millions  who  eat  more 
food  than  they  need. 

More  and  more  T  an  convinced  that 
people  really  do  “dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth”  or  at  least  suffer  from  dis¬ 
eases  which  they  w'ould  not  have  if 
they  regulated  their  food  intake  to  the 
needs  of  their  body. 


mm 


CRAZY  SPEARIAG! 


"^HE  BEST  way  to  make  an  enemy 
is  to  loan  or  give  a  man  money 
that  he  can’t  pay  hack.  If  he  sees  you 
first,  he  will  walk  down  the  other  side 
of  the  street  and  aroun<l  the  corner 
every  time,  rather  than  meet  you  face 
to  face. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  na¬ 
tions.  In  my  opinion,  that’s  exactly 
what  is  happening  to  America  today  in 
its  relations  to  other  countries.  For 
years,  we  have  been  wrecking  our  own 


dollars  down  the  rat  hole  of  loans  and 
gifts  to  foreign  countries.  The  result 
is  that  most  of  the  world’s  people  hate 
us  and  our  foreign  relations  are  the 
worst  that  they  have  ever  been,  in 
history. 

As  a  result  of  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  cra?y  spending,  inflation  is 
getting  worse  and  worse.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  can’t  balance  its  budget  and  tax¬ 
payers  are  reaching  the  end  of  their 
rope.  Both  parties  are  to  blame.  How 
much  longer  are  w'e,  the  people,  going 
to  stand  for  this  crazy  spending? 

AO  TIME  TO  SAY 
GOODBYE 

’THERE  WERE  six  of  us  in  my  fam¬ 
ily;  father,  Mother,  and  four  of 
us  boys.  They  were  Charlie,  my  oldest 
brother;  George  Dufay  whom  many  of 
you  knew  as  Cleorge  Duff;  myself  and 
Albert,  my  youngest  brother.  We 
buried  Albert  on  the  last  day  of  1958. 
Of  all  that  little  circle,  I  am  the  only 
one  left. 

I  remember  my  father  saying  once 
that  the  hardest  part  of  growing  old 
is  the  loss  of  so  many  of  those  that 
you  love. 


opher  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  visit. 

When  we  were  very  young,  I  sup¬ 
pose  Albert  and  I  had  the  usual 
amount  of  minor  disagreements  and 
squabbles.  But  it  is  helpful  to  me  in 
my  lonesomeness  to  remember  that  in 
our  long  lifetime  since,  there  never 
was  any  disagreement  or  unkind  word 
between  us. 


years  as  a  mechanic  at  the  General 
Electric  in  Schenectady>  He  never  lost 
the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  work¬ 
ed  with  his  hands. 

Out  of  her  despair,  Lillian,  Albert’s 
wife,  said  to  me  “I  didn’t  even  have 
time  to  say  goodbye.”  Eillian  had 
lived  with  and  been  kind  and  loving  to 
Albert  for  more  than  fifty  years  so 
she  had  no  cause  for  regret,  but  her 
despairing  cry  im})ressed  me  again 
with  the  need  for  all  of  us  so  to  live 
that  we  will  have  no  cause  for  regret¬ 
ting  “what  might  have  been.” 

The  time  to  say  the  kind,  consider¬ 
ate  word  of  commendation  and  encour¬ 
agement,  the  time  to  do  the  little  and 
the  big  things  to  show  our  love  is  now, 
today.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

HOW  A  C  RIED  EEARNS 

IN  READING  a  copy  of  Ed  Eastman’s 
*  latest  book,  HOSTAGES  TO  FOR¬ 
TLINE,  I  was  particularly  flattered 
and  pleased  with  the  use  he  made  of 
an  article  I  published  some  time  ago 
and  which  appears  on  page  61  of  his 
novel.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Silver  Burdett  Gompany,  where  I  am 
employed,  this  article  has  been  repro¬ 


duced  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  framing 
and  several  thousand  copies  have  been 
sent  to  interested  readers.  It  has  also 
been  translated  into  several  foreigi' 
languages  and  circulated  throughout 
Europe. 

“Because  of  my  deep  friendship  foi 
Dr.  Eastman  and  my  firm  conviction 
that  his  wholesome  and  inspirational 
writings  are  so  .^sorely  needed  today,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  send  an 
autographed  copy  of  this  article,  suit¬ 
able  for  framinc  and  free  of  charge,  to 
any  readers  of  HOSTAGES  TO  FOR 
TUNE  who  might  be  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  such  a  copy.”  —  Frederick  J . 
Moffitt,  Editor  Professional  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Editor’s  note:  Dr.  Motiitt’s  statement 
to  which  he  refers  on  page  61  of  Mr. 
Eastman’s  novel,  HOSTAGES  TO 
FORTUNE,  is  a  beautiful  description 
of  how  a  child  learns,  and  would  have 
great  appeal  to  any  parent  or  teacher. 
It  is  well  worth  framing  in  any  home 
or  schoolroom. 

As  Dr.  Moffitt  indicates,  it  may  be 
had,  beautifully  reproduced,  suitable 
for  framing,  free,  to  anyone  who  will 
write  for  it  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Moffitt,  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  Textbook  Publish¬ 
ers,  Morristowm,  N.  J. 

If  you  wish  a  copy  of  Mr.  Eastman’s 
novel,  HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE,  to 
which  Dr.  Moffitt  refers,  it  may  be  had, 
postpaid,  for  $3.50  by  writing  to  The 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  19- 
27  N.  Jackson  St.,  Danville,  Ill.  or  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Department 
E,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

—E.H.W. 

THE  BEST  APPLES 

IWONDER  HOW  many  of  you  could 

guess  the  name  of  the  apple  variety 
that  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of 


bearing  trees  in  New  York  State  oral 
least  in  the  apple  country  of  western 
New  York. 

I’ll  bet  that  most  apple  grower? 
would  say  it  is  the  McIntosh.  Instead, 
it  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  with 
Mac  a  close  second.  Then  follow's  the 
Baldwin.  Cortland,  Ben  Davis. 
Wealthy,  Red  Rome,  Red  Delicious. 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Twenty 
Ounce,  and  Golden  Delicious.  You  can 
have  my  share  of  Ben  Davis! 

EASTMAA’S  I  REST  ALT 

jyjRS.  W.  I.  MYERS,  wife  of  the 

■“■highly  respected  and  loved  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  (^ollege  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  was  having  some  fun  at 
Bill’s  expense  telling  some  of  her 
friends  about  a  burglar  seare  in  her 
home  the  night  before. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “1  heard  a  noise 
and  got  up.  There,  from  under  the  bed. 
I  saw  a  man’s  legs  sticking  out.” 

“Mercy!”  exclaimed  one  of  her 
friends.  “Were  '  they  the  burglar’s 
legs?” 

“No,  my  dear,  they  were  my  hus¬ 
band’s  legs.  He  had  heard  the  noise, 
too!” 

This  reminds  me  of  an  inciden! 
Belle  never  ceases  to  kid  me  about. 
When  we  were  first  married,  in  order 
to  be  near  my  people  and  help  with 
the  farm  work,  we  lived  in  a  fe^' 
rooms  in  a  spooky  old  deserted  farm¬ 
house. 

In  the  middle  of  one  night  w'e  heard 
a  noise  down  cellar.  According  to 
Belle,  I  lit  a  kerosene  lamp  and  told 
her  to  go  ahead  down  the  cellar  stairs 
w'hile  I  lighted  the  way  with  a  lamp 
from  behind! 


For  many  years  when  Albert  was 
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SERVICE  BCREAIJ 


COSTLY! 

! 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Money  Finders 
of  America?  We  received  a  postal  card 

*  from  them  and  replied  that  v/e  would  be 
interested  in  a  loan.  Their  representative 

.  called  and  took  our  financial  records  in 
brief  and  we  paid  him  $350.  He  told  us 
we  would  receive  our  loan  in  30  tO'  90 
days.  Since  then  we  have  sent  the  com- 
'  pany  our  full  financial  reports  and  they 
L  have  made  up  a  brochure  on  us  and  sent 
i  it  to  their  lenders  and  finance  companies. 

"We  had  asked  for  $15,000  but  the 

*  agent  convinced  us  we  wpuld  need  work' 
ing  capital  and  advised  us  to  apply  for 
more,  so  our  application  calls  for  $30,000. 

"It  has  been  2V2  months  since  they  sent 
I  out  our  brochure  and  we  will  have  to  sell 
some  property  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
t  debts  this  loan  was  to  cover." 

1  Money  Finders  of  America  prepare 
I  financial  data,  personal  history,  oper- 
!  ational  and  credit  references  and  sup- 
'j  ply  reports  to  lending  agencies.  They 
;  are  not  themselves  lenders  nor  do  they 
i  guarantee  that  a  loan  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  The  fee  is  paid  for  services 
'  rendered  and  no  refunds  are  made  if  a 
;  loan  is  not  granted. 

We  feel  that  the  best  chance  to  get 
a  loan  is  locally,  either  through  an  in- 
j  dividual  or  the  local  bank  or  land  bank, 
i  If  a  person  cannot  get  it  there,  it  is 
?  not  likely  a  stranger  will  lend  it. 

I  ROOF  DAMAGE 

I  "I  have  a  claim  for  damage  to  my  roof 
against  an  insurance  company.  The  ad- 
I  juster  has  been  here  and  made  an  offer 
{  of  settlement,  but  it  will  not  cover  the 
^  cost  of  replacing  the  roof,  and  I  will  not 
0  accept.  Could  you  help  me  get  the  full 
f  amount?" 

I  We  can  always  get  a  company  to 
consider  a  case  and  we  are  always  glad 
to  do  that  and  to  act  as  a  go-between 
and  argue  with  a  company.  However, 
ij  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  demand 
that  they  make  any  certain  amount  of 
settlement  or  no  way  an  individual 
concerned  can  force  them  to  do  it, 
other  than  take  them  to  court. 


Then,  of .  course,  a  suit  is  going  to 
cost  money  and  a  person  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  winning  before  going 
into  it.  We  would  doubt  that  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  would  give  full  cost  of  re¬ 
placement  in  a  case  like  this.  Depreci¬ 
ation  for  the  number  of  years  the  roof 
was  on  would  certainly  be  deducted. 

XOT  COLOR  TV 

We  understand  a  company  is  adver¬ 
tising  a  TV  Picture  Color  Converter  for 
$4.98,  which  supposedly  furnishes  color 
in  minutes  to  any  black  and  white 
screen.  They  promise  “true  colors”  such 
as  in  grass,  sky,  hair,  etf.  However, 
what  they  sell  is  a  thin  plastic  sheet 
tinted  with  layers  of  color,  fading  into 
each  other. 

Mail  order  companies  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  certainly  does  not  provide 
what  we  think  of  as  “colored  tele¬ 
vision.”  For  this  reason,  the  idea  of 
calling  it  a  “Color  Converter”  is  mis¬ 
leading. 

—  A.  A.  — 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  a  Brown  Gene¬ 
alogy  for  sale,  Mrs.  Lillian  Brown,  R.  3, 
Westerly,  R.  I.  might  be  interested  in 
buying  it. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Miller.  Valatie  . . . 

(pament  for  spread) 

. $  40.00 

Mr.  Arthur  De  Vaul,  Waverly  . — . 

(pavinent  for  beesua.x) 

.  11.49 

Mrs.  0.  Page.  Locke  . . — 

(refund  on  ovei-pa.vmont)  , 

2.95 

Mr.  Raymond  Hilligas.  Wellsville  - 

(payment  for  hay) 

.  306.86 

Mr.  Milton  Haughton.  Fort  Plain  . 

( refund  on  order) 

2.87 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Clark.  Westdale  . 

(refund  on  order) 

. 98 

Mr.  Gene  W.  Hawley.  Weedsport  . . 

(refund  on  contract) 

.  50.00 

E.  R.  Cotterill  &  Sons,  Dryden  . 

(payment  on  Iray) 

Mr.  David  DuBois  New  Paltz  . 

(payment  on  apples) 

.  26.38 

Mrs.  Leitha  Rogers.  Constable  . . . 

(refund  on  money  order) 

.  4.00 

Mr.  E.  D.  Tompkins.  Cameron  Mills  . 

(payment  for  hay) 

.  45.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Mildreu  London.  No.  Weare  . 

(refund  on  order) 

5.00 

VERMONT 

t 

Mr.  Loren  Dolloff.  W.  Burke  . . 

(refund  on  order) 

.  16.67 

$25.00  REWARD 


ON  OCTOBER  9th,  after  Mr.  Clyde 
Cornish  of  R.  D.  3,  Horseheads, 
j  New  York  had  gone  to  bed,  he  heard 
I  the  hand  gas  pump  working  out  in 
front  of  his  barn.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  someone  down  there, 
so  he  put  on  his  pants  and  slippers  and 
Went  downstairs  to  call  the  State  Po¬ 
lice.  Then  he  got  a  flashlight  and  shot¬ 
gun  and  went  out  the  back  door.  He 
got  within  30  feet  of  the  man  before  he 
Was  seen  and  the  man  started  to  run. 
Mr.  Cornish  ordered  him  to  stop  or  he’d 
shoot,  but  he  didn’t  stop  so  Mr.  Cornish 
shot  over  his  head.  He  still  didn’t  stop 
and  by  this  time  Mr.  Cornish  was  in 
the  road  and  could  see  two  men  run¬ 
ning.  He  could  see  their  car  ahead  of 
him  so  he  stopped  at  the  car  and 
Waited. 

The  men  in  the  meantime  had  gone 
into  the  brush  beside  the  road  and  Mr. 
Cornish  started  talking  to  them  to  try 
to  persuade  them  to  give  up.  About 
that  time  the  State  Police  arrived  and 


Mr.  Cornish  had  one  of  the  men  out  of 
the  brush.  He  named  the  other  three. 
One  more  came  out  and  the  Trooper 
caught  another  a  mile  away.  The 
fourth  was  arrested  at  his  home. 

They  had  about  20  gallons  of  gas  in 
cans  beside  the  road,  besides  their  gas 
tank  full.  It  turned  out  to  be  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  gas  for  th^m  before  they  were 
through.  They  were  taken  before  Peace 
Justice  Jerry  Hayward  of  the  Town  of 
Big  Flats  and  the  17  and  20  year  olds 
were  each  fined  $50  and  sentenced  to 
60  days  in  the  county  jail;  they  had 
prior  criminal  records.  The  third  boy. 
18  years  old  and  owner  and  driver  of 
the  car,  was  fined  $50  and  sentenced  to 
15  days  in  jail.  The  fourth  youth,  16, 
paid  a  $50  fine  also  and  was  sentenced 
to  60  days  by  Peace  Justicfe  Clayton 
Vance  of  Catlin. 

We  were  happy  to  present  our  $25.00 
reward  to  Mr.  Cornish  for  the  exciting 
part  he  played  in -the  arrest  of  these 
gas  thieves. 


DEKALB 

Science  Produces  Better 

CHIX 

for  GREATER  PROFITS 


EGG  SIZE  AND  QUALITY.  Because 
of  careful  breeding  and  thorough  se¬ 
lection,  DeKalb  eggs  have  the  size, 
shell  strength,  and  interior  qualities  to 
make  them  ideal  market  eggs.  And 
DeKalb  layers  are  bred  to  maintain 
this  high  quality  in  eggs  laid  through¬ 
out  their  laying  cycles. 


There’s  no  substitute  for  profits  in 
today’s  specialized  poultry  industry. 
Yes,  DeKalb  layers,  produced  by 
modern,  up-to-date  DeKalb  Science, 
are  bred  to  give  YOU  the  livability, 
production,  feed  conversion  and  egg 
quality  under  competent  management 
that  can  lead  to  greater  profits.  And, 
DeKalb  Science  is  continuing  its 
search  for  even  better  chix  and  layers 
through  its  vast  resources  of  scientific 
“know-how,”  volume  and  facilities. 
DeKalb  Chix  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  your  poultry  raising  even  more 
profitable.  Try  them  for  your  next 
laying  flock. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn 
DeKalb  Chix  i  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX 
Or  One  of  These  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries: 


Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Long  Island,  New  York 


Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 

George  B.  Many  &  Son 
Hobart,  New  York 

Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  New  York 

Treadwell’s  Hatchery 
Geneva,  New  York 
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HARRIS’  CARDINAL  HYBRID  TOMATO 


HARRIS  SCCDS 

A  BRAND-NEW  MAIN  CROP  HYBRID 
Harris'  CARDINAL 


SOLID  and  MEATY 
CRACK-RESISTANT 


MILD,  SWEET  FLAVOR 
LARGE  FRUIT 


To  follow  Harris’  famous  Moreton  Hybrid,  grow  Cardinal  for 
late  summer  and  fall  use.  Very  vigorous  and  a  heavy  yielder, 
it  will  produce  big  crops  of  fine,  clean  fruit— appetizing  to 
look  at,  delicious  to  eat. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  you  grow  lor  market,  ask  tor  oar  Market  Gardener*' 
and  Florists'  Catalog. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

27  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  NEW  YORK 

1959  CATALOG  vmAmdtf 
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GRICUITURIST 


FOUNDED  1842 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Johnny  Ott  in  his  hex  shop. 


Sign  Painter 


Hextraordinary 


N 


O  QUESTION  about  it,  Johnny  Ott 
is  a  hextraordinary  artist.  He  paints 
the  oddest  kinds  of  designs.  But  it’s 
really  not  to  be  odd  that  he  does  it. 

He  makes  a  lot  of  money  this  way. 

A  lot  of  Johnny’s  designs  are  not  meant  to 
attract  anyone  to  them  but  to  keep  individ¬ 
uals  away.  The  more  successful  he  is  at  this, 
the  more  money  he’s  apt  to  make. 

You  see,  Johnny  Ott  is  a  hex  painter.  And, 
of  course,  hexes  are  generally  something  peo¬ 
ple  want  for  keeping  things  away  ....  tor¬ 
nadoes,  thieves  and  bad  luck  in  general. 

How  did  Johnny  Ott  become  a  hex  painter? 
Fate  came  along  to  give  things  a  strange 
twist  ....  naturally — or  maybe  it’s  unnatu¬ 
rally,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

Anyway,  for  many  years  Johnny  Ott  ran 
a  hotel  in  Lenhartsville,  Pa.,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.  So  there 
was  this  rocker  around  the  place  that  his  wife 
was  after  him  to  paint.  Well,  you  know  how 
it  is,  he  kept  putting  if  off  and  putting  it  off 
and  his  wife  kept  persisting  and  persisting. 


Well,  something  like  that,  you  know,  can 
turn  into  practically  downright  nagging,  so 
Johnny  Ott  decided  he  might  as  well  go 
ahead  and  do  the  chair.  But  he  decided  to 
have  a  little  fun  while  he  was  at  it,  sort  of 
sneak  in  the  last  word,  as  you  might  say.  So 
he  gave  it  a  few  crazy  little  markings  here 
and  there. 

Well,  it  was  an  instant  hit.  The  hotelkeeper 
was  more  or  less  just  doing  a  little  surrealistic 
painting  but  his  wife  thought  it  was  real  dis¬ 
tinctive  like.  She  handed  him  other  pieces  of 
furniture  to  paint  in  the  same  sort  of  manner. 

Soon  Johnny  Ott’s  design  stuff  was  the  talk 
of  the  community.  People  brought  him  things 
to  paint  up  like  that  too.  It  seems  it  wasn’t 
so  much  that  their  esthetic  souls  were  moved 
as  they  thought  that  the  mischievous  and 
impish  creatures  of  the  spirit  world  would  be 
shoved  away.  The  hotelkeeper’s  design  work, 
it  appeared,  corresponded  to  old-country  hex- 
ology. 

So  Johnny  Ott  began  painting  hex  signs  on 
purpose.  Why  not,  if  people  were  willing  to 


By  HAROLD  HELPER 


pay  him  for  his  doodles?  If  they  thought  his 
doodles  were  significant  and  compelling,  why 
should  he  argue  with  them? 

Today,  there  probably  isn’t  any  doubt, 
Johnny  is  the  nation’s  most  hextraordinary 
painter.  He’s  become  a  real  pro  at  it.  His  hotel 
is  more  or  less  a  sideline  now.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  painting  away  at  his  hex  signs. 

His  hours?  From  midnight  to  dawn,  na¬ 
turally.  He  generally  works  five  or  six  nights 
a  week  at  it.  He  usually  wears  a  top  hat  at  a 
rakish  angle  while  he’s  painting  away.  For 
some  reason  or  other  it  seems  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  a  sort  of  an  “out-of-this-world”  mood. 

The  rotund  hotelkeeper  actually  has  be¬ 
come  quite  a  hexology  expert  since  he’s  been 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  He’s  made  a  study  of  hex 
signs  through  the  centuries.  Now  he  paints 
these  rather  fanfastic-looking  designs  of  his 
with  quite  concrete  purposes  in  mind. 

For  instance,  a  geometric  daisylike  design 
is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  sunburst  and  is 
calculated  to  insure  a  farmer  good  crops  from 
a  friendly  sun.  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


BUILT  TOx 

YOUR 

FARM  NEEDS 


in  order  to  provide  the  "right"  fuel  for  every  vehicle 
and  gasoline  engine  on  your  farm 


POWpR-CHAMP  SERVICE 


POWER- CHAMP  Premium 


•  Finest  storage  and 
pumping  equipment. 

#  An  organization  owned 
by  114,000  farmers,  and 
built  to  serve  Northeast 
agriculture. 


A  top  gasoline  for  modern  liigli-power,  liigh-com 
pression  engines.  Meets  the  demands  of  today’s  auto 
mobiles  £t)r  top  performance  and  driving  pleasure. 


#  Dependable  scheduled 
deliveries. 

#  Experienced  drivers 
and  Farm  Service  mana¬ 
gers  who  know  petroleum 
products. 


POWER- CHAMP  Regular 


Used  by  more  farmers  in  the  Northeast  —  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  pleasure  —  than  any  other  gasoline.  Assures 
easy  starting,  quick  warm-up,  and  full  power  for  all 
hard-working  engines. 


Save  Yourself  Money 
with  New  G.L.F. 

Gasoline  Tax  Record  Book 


In 

lEL^ 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


.  .  .  With  the  March  1  gasoline  tax  increase,  careful  records  are  more 
important  than  e'^er  to  New  York  State  farmers.  Special  Tax  Record  Books 
are  also  available  for  New  Jersey  and  Teimsylvania  use. 

Get  your  Free  Gasoline  Tax  Record  Book  at  your  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service. 


Deep-dimension,  scoop-out  shoulder  lug  bases  for 
deep  new  traction  bite— for  deeper  penetration  by 
the  most  famous  tread-mark  in  soil ! 


Swept-back  sidewall  lug  design  for  NEW  resist 
ance  to  radial  cracking  and  buckling ! 


Triple-Tough  3-T  Cord  construction  for  added  life. 
Like  steel,  tire  cord  must  be  TEMPERED  to  be 
tough.  Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  Process  Triple- 
Tempers  the  cord  used  in  the  New  3-T  Sure-Grip— 
for  added  strength  and  wear. 


FOR  VALUE-IN  DEPTH- See  the  All-New  3-T  Sure-Grip  NOW 
at  your  Goodyear  dealer’s.  No  other  tire  in  its  price  range  can 
match  it— serve  you  so  well !  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron 
16,  Ohio. 


.. 


*A11  prices  for  4-ply  rating,  plus  tax  and  your  old 
tire.  Other  sizes  also  thriftily  low-priced  at  most 
Goodyear  dealers’.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


ONLY 


Great  Buy  in 
Front  Tractor  Tires,  Too! 

FAMOUS  TRIPLE  RIB 

Now  you  can  get  this  great  tire  that 
meets  thje  needs  of  every  economy- 
minded  tractor  owner  with  its  pre¬ 
ferred  3-rib  design  — at  the  lowest 
prices  yet! 


(4.00-15  -  4-ply 
rating)  Plus  tax 
and  old  tire. 
Price  subject  to 
change. 


3-T,  Surc-Grlp— T.  M.'s  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


^'OIV  THE  TUFF”  SPENDING 

HO  HASN’T  had  the  experience  of  want¬ 
ing  something  very  much  that  he  couldn’t 
afford,  and  being  tempted  to  use  his  credit  to 
buy  it?  But  in  your  case  (perhaps  you  followed 
Dad’s  advice)  you  decided  to  save  up  the  money 
and  pay  cash.  Then,  with  the  cash  in  your  pock¬ 
et,  you  decided  that  you’d  rather  keep  the  cash 
than  buy  the  gadget. 

It  is  still  easier  to  buy  on  credit  than  to  pay 
cash! 

President  Eisenhower  has  proposed  a  balanced 
budget  for  next  year  as  an  important  means  of 
fighting  inflation.  From  some  congressmen  come 
grandiose  plans  of  greatly  increased  Federal 
spending  (on  credit,  of  course)  with  claims  that 
such  action  would  create  jobs,  boost  the  econ¬ 
omy,  and  be  helpful  to  everybody. 

In  the  argument,  there  is  the  assumption  on 
both  sides  that  the,  issue  is  a  balanced  budget 
versus  a  deficit.  Actually,  there  is  another  alter¬ 
native — if  more  spending  is  actually  essential, 
then  increase  taxes  to  balance  the  budget!  The, 
thought  is  distasteful,  but  sound. 

Really  the  choice  should  be  a  simple  one.  Is 
any  particular  proposal  for  new  spending  abso¬ 
lutely  essential?  If  it  is,  let’s  pay  cash  for  it.  If 
it  isn’t,  let’s  refuse  to  “buy”  it,  in  the  meantime 
stopping  all  present  unessential  spending.  That’s 
the  way  budgets  are  balanced. 

If  every  congressman  adopted  this  yardstick, 
there  would  be  fewer  proposals  for  curing  the  ills 
of  America  and  of  the  world  by  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  spending.  Equally  important,  the  bud¬ 
get  would  be  balanced,  to  everyone’s  benefit. 

.SOIE  HANK - GOOD  OK  BAD? 

^^E  HAVE  WAITED  too  long  before  launch¬ 
ing  a  realistic  attempt  to  reduce  surpluses 
of  farm  products.  As  a  result,  surpluses  have 
been  piled  up,  price  support  costs  have  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  situation  has  become  steadily  worse. 
And  it  will  continue  to  become  worse  until 
everyone  concerned  looks  the  facts  square  in  the 
face  and  starts  a  long-time  program. 

So  far  as  price  supports  are  concerned,  the 
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sensible  approach  is  to  taper  them  off  gradu¬ 
ally.  It  would  be  tragic  to  drop  them  all  at  once. 

When  first  proposed,  the  Soil  Bank  sounded 
as  though  it  might  get  results  in  reducing  pro¬ 
duction.  While  it  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute, 
it  deserves  careful  study,  and  offers  some  possi¬ 
bilities  while  we  are  slowly  trending  toward  sen¬ 
sible  support  levels. 

The  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  program  end¬ 
ed  last  year,  but  farmers  have  shown  more  inter- 
^est  in  the  conservation  reserve  than  was  expect¬ 
ed.  There  are  some  10  million  acres  in  the  Bank 
now,  and  between  12^  million  and  13  million 
new  acres,  much  of  it  entire  farms  rather  than 
the  poorest  fields  on  a  large  number  of  farms, 
can  be  added  this  year  with  funds  available. 

But  last  year  some  20  million  acres  were 
offered  by  farmers.  Apparently  one  reason  for 
the  interest  is  that  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers  are  retiring.  With  their  Social  Security 
checks  and  the  money  that  would  come  in  as  a 
result  of  putting  the  entire  farms  in  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve,  they  can  continue  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  farm.  By  so  doing,  their  land  will 
not  be  bought  or  rented  by  nearby  farmers,  thus 
adding  to  the  surplus. 

One  big  problem — a  problem  that  arises  in 
connection  with  any  program  labeled  “tempo¬ 
rary” — is  that  it  can  so  easily  become  perman¬ 
ent,  just  as  price  supports,  considered  tempo¬ 
rary,  have  been  continued  year  after  year. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  lukewarm  toward  the 
Soil  Bank,  including  the  conservation  reserve, 
but  until  we  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in,  it 
makes  more  sense  to  me  to  use  taxpayers’  money 
to  discourage  .over-production  than  it  does  for 
government  to  buy  and  pay  storage  charges  on 
surpluses  after  the  crops  have  been  grown.  What 
do  you  think? 

FANTASTIC  MILEAGE 

PEAKING  of  efficiency,  it  may  shock  you  to 
know  that  in  the  opinion  of  scientists,  insects 
take  the  blue  ribbon!  For  example.  The  Shell 
Chemical  News  states  that  a  male  mosquito  gets 
450  million  miles  per  gallon  of  nectar — his  fuel. 

“Most  insects  fly  slower  than  they  appear  to,” 
the  quote  goes  on.  “Though  dragonflies  can  get 
going  up  to  40  miles  per  hour,  horseflies  can’t  do 
over  14.8  miles  per  hour.  As  for  flight  distances, 
a  good  tailwind  helps  all  insects,  but  the  Mon¬ 
arch  butterfly  could  probably  cross  the  Atlantic 
without  refueling  if  it  had  a  good  breeze  behind 
it.  Without  a  wind,  the  Monarch  has  chalked  up 
a  laboratory  flight  .record  of  650  miles. 

WHY  ”GO  IT  ALONE?” 

ARMERS,  including  dairymen,  are  finding 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  “go  it  alone,” 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  applies  to  cooperatives. 

Take  milk,  for  example.  When  it  qpmes  to  giv¬ 
ing  testimony  at  hearings,  a  big  cooperative  or 
a  group  of  cooperatives,  all  presenting  the  same 
story,  are  more  effective  than  either  a  small  co¬ 
operative  or  an  individual  dairyman. 

Realizing  this,  the  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey  has  requested  affiliation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agen¬ 
cy  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  As  a  member  of  the  “Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,”  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  other  cooperatives  in  the  group 
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the  point  of  view  of  their  members,  to  help  de¬ 
velop  the  policies  of  the  Bargaining  Agency,  and, 
when  amendments  to  the  Order  are  proposed,  to 
present  a  united  front  for  or  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes. 

PLAIN  TALK 

'J'  HE  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  gives  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  doctors. 

“If  you  believe  that  a  patient’s  health  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  driving  a  motor  vehicle,” 
he  says,  “tell  the  patient  so  whether  or  not  he 
asks  you.” 

Specifically  he  lists  health  factors  that  make 
driving  dangerous : 

Lack  of  physical  and  mental  ability  to  manipu¬ 
late*  controls. 

The  possibility  of  excessive  fatigue. 

Defective  vision  or  hearing. 

Disorders  uhich  might  cause  temporary  confu¬ 
sion  or  sudden  loss  of  consciousness. 

The  possibility  of  impairment  of  faculties  due  to 
alcohol,  drugs,  or  medical  treatment. 
Emotional  instability. 

The  death  toll  from  highway  accidents  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  warrant  withholding  of  perti¬ 
nent  information  by  a  physician. 

IMPORTANT  TOOLS 

J  F  Y OU  were  asked  what  is  the  most  important 
‘farm  (ool,  what  would  you  say? 

Certainly  the  corn  picker  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  growing  of  corn  for  grain  in  the 
Northeast;  the  gutter  cleaner  has  saved  untold 
hours  of  hard  labor;  and  you  could  hardly  think 
of  running  a  dairy  farm  without  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  But,  looking  back  over  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory,  a  very  good  argument  could  be  put  up  that 
the  three  most  important  tools  have  been  the 
axe,  the  gun,  and  the  plow. 

Much  of  the  eastern  part  of  America  was 
wooded  when  our  forefathers  arrived  on  the 
scene.  They  chopped  down  the  trees,  in  many 
cases  burning  them  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
While  doing  it,  their  guns  stood  by  their  sides, 
protecting  the  family  from  Indians  and  for  re¬ 
plenishing  the  larder  with  meat.  As  soon  as 
the  stumps  were  sufficiently  rotted,  the  steel 
plow  turned  the  ground  to  fit  it  for  planting 
crops  to  feed  both  the  farm  families  and  the 
animals. 

Yes,  my  vote  would  go  to  the  axe,  the  gun  and 
the  plow.  What  do  you  think? 

THINGS  TO  LOME 

nro  AN  INCREASING  degree,  a  satisfactory 
farm  income  will  depend  on  keeping  abreast 
of  new  developments. 

Fof  example.  Professor  Rodney  Briggs  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  looking  ahead  ten 
years,  makes  these  predictions: 

“We  are  on  the  threshold  of  self-feeding,  sealed 
storage,  and  pelleting  of  our  forages.” 

“Hay  will  move  from  ‘field  to  storage’  in  a  day  on 
many  farms,  thanks  to  crushers  or  conditioners 
and  air-drying.” 

“There  will  be  less  high  moisture  legume  silage 
and  more  middle-moisture  silages  made  in  air¬ 
tight  storage  units.” 

“]\Iore  farmers  will  feed  all  forages  as  hay  or 
silage  year  round  on  a  feed  lot.” 

Most  of  us  adrpit  readily  that  farming  by  old 
methods  today  cannot  possibly  succeed.  Let’s 
not  forget  that  many  of  today’s  methods  will  be 
outmoded  by  another  ten  or  fifteen  years. 


P*  DUCAT  ION  makes  a  people  easy  to  lead, 
‘■^but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern,  but  int' 
possible  to  enslave. — Lord  Brougham 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  In  December,  7  counties  were  added  to  the  New  York  group  free  of 
brucellosis.  They  are:  Albany,  Allegany,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Lawrence  and  Suffolk. 

Prospects  for" northeastern  dairy  farmers  about  same  as  last  year.  Best  bets 
for  better  income  are  lower  feed  costs  due  to  better  roughage,  and  culling  low 
producers.  Don’t  wait  too  long  before  culling.  First  calf  heifers  with  production 
30%  below  herd  average  are  unlikely  to  develop  into  profitable  cows. 

In  spite  of  big  grain  crops,  feed  costs  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  last  year. 

FUTURE  MILK  PRICES:  Eastern  Milk  Producers’  economists  esti- 

matc  that  whilc  uniform  prices  will  be 
from  one  to  three  cents  lower  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  beginning 
in  April  they  will  be  above  last  year  by  the  following  amounts:  April,  5(f;  May 
5^;  June,  9(^;  July  120;  August,  130;  September,  220;  October,  180;  November, 

170;  December,  70.  -  , 

/  ' 

POTATOES:  U.  S.  stocks  of  potatoes  on  January  1  were  106.8  million 

cwt.,  18%  above  last  year  and  16%  above  the  average  for 
1949-1957.  In  8  eastern  states,  holdings  were  11%  above  last  year.  Barring  se¬ 
vere  weather  damage  to  early  southern  potatoes,  there  is  no  prospect  for  im¬ 
provement  in  potato  markets. 

EGGS:  General  tyend  of  egg  market  is  down,  but  bad  weather  may  bring 

temporary  improvements.  Best  bet  on  chicks  is  to  raise  usual  num¬ 
ber.  And  don’t  wait  till  late  in  the  season! 

I 

TURKEYS:  U.  S.  Turkey  growers  plan  increases  of  5%  above  last  year 

(light  breeds  16%;  heavy  breeds  3%).  In  1958,  4%  fewer 
turkeys  were  actually  raised  than  growers  intended  on  January  1. 

MOYEY  3IAKIIVG  IIIXTS:  addition  to  sowing  oats  early,  don’t 

uso  too  much  sood.  Hoavy  planting  is  one 
cause  of  lodging  (which  reduces  yield).  .  .  .  “More  Swine  Dollars  from  Multiple 
Farrowing’’  is  title  of  new  booklet  available  from  American  Meat  Institute,  59 
E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

YEW:  A  jet  plane  carrying  (in  addition  to  passengers),  60  crates  of  Cali- 

fornia  ASPARAGUS,  recently  flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
in  4  hours  and  25  minutes  ....  In  recent  trials,  gibberellin  fed  to  LAMBS  in¬ 
creased  gains  on  less  feed  ....  U.S.D.A.  has  designed  new  “fruit  catcher’’  cap¬ 
able  of  harvesting  SMALL  TREE  FRUITS  at  rate  of  30  to  50  trees  per  hour. 
Not  yet  on  market,  but  may  be  soon  ....  Georgia  trials  using  “foggers”  (water 
sprayed  through  fire  nozzles)  on  HENS  increased  egg  production  and  lowered 
mortality. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 

has  recommcndcd  that  basing  price  supports  on 
any  per  cent  of  parity  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  supports  based  on  average  market 
prices  in  previous  years.  This  method  has  already  been  approved  by  Congress 
in  the  case  of  corn. 


SETTING  APPLES:  Anyone  planning  to  set  new  apple  varieties  will 
*^^**i*i^**i^M****i  be  interested  in  information  in  “1958  Notes  On 
Newer  Apple  Varieties’’  prepared  by  Professor  L.  G.  Klein  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  A  copy  is  available  on  request  to  the 
Station. 


This  time  of  year  I’m  all  agog  o’er 
each  arriving  catalog  that  shows  in 
colors  bright  how  we  can  grow  a  gar¬ 
den  expertly.  Each  time  a  new  bro¬ 
chure  comes  in,  I  waste  no  time  ’fore 
I  begin  to  stick  my  nose  in  it,  by  jing, 
and  lose  myself  in  dreams  of  spring. 
Those  pictures  wipe  out  thoughts  of 
snow  and  of  how  winter  winds  can 
blow;  soon  I  am  hypnotized  so  well 
that  I  am  certain  I  can  smell  the 
fragrance  only  spring  can  bring  or 
hear  a  happy  robin  sing  his  thank¬ 
fulness  when  he  has  found  a  juicy 
worm  in  new-plowed  ground. 

But  pretty  soon  my  reverie  gets  in¬ 
terrupted  noisily;  instead  of  robin 
songs  I  hear  Mirandy  screeching  in 
my  ear.  My  interest  in  gardening,  she 
says,  would  be  a  touching  thing,  ’cept 
I  have  never  planted  seed  nor  have  I 
hoed  a  single  weed.  To  her  I’d  not  be 
such  a  louse,  opines  my  kind  and  lov¬ 
ing  spouse,  if  I  would  carry  through 
to  May  the  gard’ning  dreams  I’ve  got 
today.  Meanwhile,  she  says,  I  might 
as  well  discover  winter,  too,  is  swell;  some  frosty  air  would  do  me  good, 
and,  anyway,  she  needs  some  wood. 
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■■1 AUREOMYCIN  ■■OTHER  MASTITIS  PRODUCTS 

AUREOMYCIN®  for  Mastitis  is  the  preferred  treatment  of  experi¬ 
enced  dairymen  everywhere  because  they  get  more  effective 
results  using  only  V4,  as  much  as  recommended  with  most  other 
brands. 

AUREOMYCIN  maintains  its  effective  level  in  the  udder  for  48 
hours  or  more.  Other  treatments  drop  off  sharply  after  only  12 
hours  as  shown  in  the  chart. 

One  of  the  8  reasons  why  aureomycin  does  such  a  depend¬ 
able,  fast  job  of  returning  the  cow  to  normal  milking  is  that  it 
stays  in  the  udder,  working  harder  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
to  do  a  thorough  job. 

Remember— with  aureomycin  for  mastitis  you  get  them  back 
in  the  milking  line  faster,  you  protect  and  save  delicate  udder 
tissue,  you  keep  milk  losses  to  a  minimum  —  and  you  save  time 
and  money  because  you  use  only  as  much!  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

©AUREOMYCIN  chlortetracycline,  American  Cyanamid  Company 


AUREOMYCIN  for  Mastitis  is  available 
in  ointment  (tubes)  or  in  liquid 
suspension  (handy  disposable  syringes). 


AUREOMYCIN  FOR  MASTITIS  IS  8  WAYS  BETTER! 


1.  One  dose  in  48  hours  — 

most  other  brands  every  12  hours. 

2.  Effective  against  important 
mastitis-causing  bacteria. 

3.  Coats  and  adheres  to  affected  tissue. 

4.  No  organism  resistance  reported. 


5.  Not  drawn  out  and  wasted 
at  first  milking. 

6.  Does  not  contain  penicillin. 

7.  Does  not  freeze. 

8.  Available  either  in  ointment 
or  liquid  suspension. 


AUREOMYCIN 

FOR  MASTITIS 
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4-II  Members  Set  Records 
In  Pennsylvania 

By  HAL  FOX 


the 

1958 


O  ONE  need  worry  about  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  so  long  as  4-H  boys 
and  girls  continue  to  turn  in 
performances  they  reported  for 


Among  the  winners,  who  were 
awarded  expense-paid  trips  to  the  37th 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  30-Dec.  4,  are  these 
young  farmers,  whose  records  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Allen  D.  Rearick,  17,  son  of  Mrs.  Ellis 
D.  Rearick,  Millheim,  Centre  county, 
a  senior  at  Penns  Valley  Area  Joint 


Lee  Kaltenbach  Allen  D.  Rearick 


School,  was  named  winner  of  the  dairy 
award.  He  reports  making  $11,825  from' 
his  4-H  projects. 

He  was  last  year’s  Centre  County 
4-H  King,  is  president  of  three  4-H 
Clubs,  and  junior  leader  of  the  Penns 
Valley  Agricultural  Club.  He  won  the 
FFA  Chapter  Star  Farmer  Award,  and 
served  as  FFA  chaplain. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  April, 
1958  Allen  helped  to  manage  and  ope¬ 
rate  the  230  ^cre  family  farm,  and 
cared  for  5Cr  head  of  Holstein  cattle. 
He  baled  about  7,000  bales  of  hay  and 
straw,  combined  1000  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,000  bushels  of  oats  and  200  bushels 
of  barley.  He  also  helped  to  plow  30 
acres  of  ground  for  the  fall  seeding 
before  returning  to  school. 

Allen  won  reserve  FFA  champion¬ 
ship  for  his  Holstein  at  the  1958  Junior 
Dairy  Show,  and  won  second  prize  at 
the  1958  Farm  Show  with  a  three-year- 
old  Holstein. 

Lee  Robert  Kaltenbach,  20,  of  Wells- 
boro  R.D.  6,  Tioga  county,  who  in  1957 


won  the  State’s  Agricultural  Award, 
was  named  1958’s  Boys’  Achievement 
winner.  Lee  reported  a  gross  income  of 
$8,299.80  from  his  own  70  acre  farm. 

He  has  been  in  4-H  Club  work  for 
9  years,  and  is  a  1955  graduate  of  the 
Wellsboro-Charlestbn  High  school.  He 
has  completed  projects  in  poultry, 
sheep,  tractor  maintenance,  garden, 
corn,  oats,  pigs,  hay,  electric,  and  en¬ 
tomology. 

Lee's  income  was  from  116  Vantress 
Cross  roosters,  800  laying  hens,  800 
White  Rock  pullets,  5,000.  broilers,  35 
ewes,  ‘32  lambs,  U  acre  sweet  corn, 
3,600  sq.  ft.  garden,  6  acres  of  field 
corn,  14  acres  oats,  7  pigs  and  20  acres 
of  hay. 

Member  of  the  Grange  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  young  Kaltenbach  won 
the  title  of  Star  Poultry  Boy  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1956,  received  the  Keystone 
Farmer  Degree  from  FFA  in  1955,  and 
the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Award  the 
same  year.  He  has  been  a  junior  leader 
of  his  local  4-H  Club  for  three  years, 
and  leader  of  the  Wellsboro  4-H  Elec¬ 
tric  Club. 

Dorothy  Mae  Hartle,  16,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hartle,  Belle- 
fonte,  R.D.  1,  Centre  County,  is  the 
1958  winner  of  the  Food  Preparation 
Award.  Now  a  senior  in  the  Belief  on  te 
Area  Joint  High  School,  Dorothy  has 
had  projects  in  clothing,  cooking,  fat 
lambs,  wildlife,  fat  pigs,  beef,  dairy, 
sweet  corn,  and  several  others,  and  re¬ 
ports  a  net  profit  of  $2,500  since  start¬ 
ing  in  4-H  seven  years  ago. 

Miss  Hartle  was  selected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  evaluation  committee  for 
the  1959  4-H  Club  Week,  and  was 
runnerup  for  the  title  of  County  4-H 
Queen.  She  was  picked  as  champion 
dairy  fitter  at  the  Grange  Fair. 

The  three  winners  above  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  4-H’ers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  competed  with  other  award 
winners  from  throughout  the  U.  S.  at 
the  Club  Congress  for  the  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  scholarship  awards. 

We’i'e  mighty  proud  of  these  young¬ 
sters  of  ours  who  take  the  business  of 
farming  and  preparedness  for  home¬ 
making  so  seriously  and  energetically. 


EXPKIUMENTAI.  HAY  PEEEETIZEU 


ONE  OF  THE  newest  ideas  for  har¬ 
vesting  a  hay  crop  and  processing 
it  in  the  field  for  economical  feeding 
and  storage,  is  this  experimental  field 
pelletizer  developed  by  International 
Harvester  Company  engineers.  Taking 
cured  hay  from  the  windrow,  without 
grinding,  the  machine  hammers  out  a 
continuous  tube  full  of  pi’essed  hay  in 


wafer  or  biscuit  form  about  2  inches 
thick  and- 4  inches  in  diameter.  Wafers 
are  compressed  under  6,000  pounds 
pressure.  The  experimental  machine, 
not  a  production  model,  has  been  built 
for  research  purposes  only.  Inset  shows 
wafers  which  would  require  about  40 
per  cent  of  storage  space  needed  for 
baled  hay. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  195s| 
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MOLY-GRO 

is  available  to  dealers  through — 

GRAVER  DICKINSON  SEED  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  New  York 

THE  WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  New  York 

THE  BANFIELD  JENNINGS  CORP., 

Elmira,  New  York 

THE  H.  B.  DAVIS  SEED  COMPANY, 

Albany,  New  York 

If  Your  Retail  Dealer  Does  Not  Have  MOLY-GKO  On 
Hand  Have  Him  Contact  One  of  the  Above  to  Supply 
Your  Needs. 

! 


XEW  SPHAYER-DESTEH 


A  VERSATILE  sprayer-duster,  de¬ 
veloped  cooperatively  in  USD  A  and 
State  research  holds  promise  for  use 
on  several  low-growing  row  crops. 

Used  successfully  against  aphids  on 
potatoes  during  the  past  3  years  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  sprayer- 
duster  will  be  tried  for  applying  insec¬ 
ticides  to  lettuce  and  broccoli.  Other 
row  crops  to  which  the  machine  may 
be  adapted  include  string  and  lima 
beans,  eggplant,  cabbage,  caulifiower, 
collards,  and  strawberries. 

Tests  have  demonstrated  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  this  machine  for  either  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting.  It  can  be  adjusted  for 
use  on  low-growing  crops  of  different 
row  spacings.  Treating  booms  may  be 
moved  horizontally  and  vertically  with¬ 
in  rows.  This  permits  spray  nozzles  and 
dust  outlets  mounted  on  the  booms  to 


be  operated  at  a  uniform  height  above 
the  ground  for  accurate  placement  of 
insecticides  on  upper  and  under  parts 
of  plants. 

Why  the  combination'  of  sprayer  and 
duster  in  one  machine?  For  low-vol¬ 
ume  spraying,  a  supplemental  air  blast 
was  needed  to  further  atomize  the 
liquid  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  What  bet¬ 
ter  source  of  air  blast  than  a  duster? 
Hence,  the  decision  to  build  spray 
nozzles  onto  a  duster.  The  double-pur¬ 
pose  unit  lets  farmers  apply  chemicals 
wet  or  dry,  depending  on  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  calls  for. 

With  currently  used  insecticides,  the 
researchers  got  almost  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  aphids  without  significant 
mechanical  damage  to  vines. 

This  machine  is  not  yet  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Plans  are  available  to  any  com¬ 
pany  wishing  to  manufacture  it. 
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GetMOLY-GRO 

SEED  TREATMENT  AT  YOUR  LOCAL 

G.L.F  SERVICE  AGENCY  in  NnwYork  and  Ntw  Jersey 
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For  greater  yields  of  ALFALFA 


CLOVER 


SOYBEANS 


NOW... FOR  THE  BIGGEST  LEGUME  YIELDS  EVER... 


Use 


■new 


SEED  TREATMENT 
THIS  SPRING! 


Yes— you  can  raise  your  legume  yields  5  .  . . 
10  ...  as  much  as  50%,  depending  on  your 
soil  conditions,  by  using  brand-new,  low- 
cost  MOLY-GRO  seed  treatment!  How?  It’s 
easy .  . . 

MOLY-GRO  is  the  new  formulated  product 
that  contains  an  adhesive  with  a  molybde¬ 
num  compound  as  its  active  ingredient.  It 
coats  your  seed  evenly,  easily,  to  give  you 
the  crop-boosting  benefits  of  molybdenum 
without  the  labor  of  top-dressing— and  at 
about  one-third  the  cost! 

Why  do  you  need  MOLY-GRO?  You  need 
it  because  your  legumes  need  molybdenum! 
For  this  is  the  vital  trace  element  that’s 
essential  to  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrate 
reduction.  Sure,  legumes  can  grow  without 
MOLY-GRO-hwf,  with  MOLY-GRO, 


you  re  sure  of  the  largest,  lushest  legumes 
your  soil  can  support!  *  , 

MOLY-GRO  costs  less  than  45^  an  acre! 

In  no  other  way  can  you  put  molybdenum 
where  it’s  needed  so  conveniently,  so  eco¬ 
nomically! 

The  four-acre  package  of  MOLY-GRO  costs 
you  only  $1.75  at  your  dealer’s— the  32-acre 
and  160-acre  sizes  save  you  eyen  more! 

Use  MOLY-GRO  when  you  inoculate 

One  unique  advantage  that  MOLY-GRO 
has  over  all  other  ways  of  applying  molyb¬ 
denum  is  that  it’s  always  completely  com¬ 
patible  with  inoculants  —  it  can  not  harm 
inoculant  bacteria,  no  matter  when  you  use 
it!  That’s  why  you  can  apply  MOLY-GRO 
when  you  inoculate  —  or,  if  you  prefer,  you 


can  have  your  seed  treater  include  MOLY- 
GRO  in  his  treatment.  MOLY-GRO  means: 

1.  Bigger,  better  yields. 

2.  More  protein  in  your  crops. 

3.  Simple,  easy  use. 

4.  A  cost  less  than  45^  an  acre. 

5.  MOLY-GRO  Means  More  Money! 

Pick  up  a  package  of  MOLY-GRO  at  your 
dealer’s  today— let  MOLY-GRO  show  you 
the  way  to  larger,  more  profitable  crops  this 
year!  For  full  details  on  how  MOLY-GRO 
works,  pick  up  an  information  pamphlet  at 
your  dealer’s— or,  if  he’s  out  of  them,  write  us. 

In  a  relatively  few  areas,  mainly  confined  to  South¬ 
western  U.S.,  there  is  excessive  molybdenum  in  the 
soil.  The  use  of  Moly-Gro  in  these  areas  may  cause 
molybdenosis,  which  is  molybdenum-induced  copper 
deficiency  in  ruminant  animals  only.  If  there’s  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  about  your  own  area,  check  with 
us  or  with  your  county  agent. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY 

A  DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  METAL  CLIMAX,  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(104)  8 


American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1959 


for  alfalfa  that  the  soil  should  be  up  to 
pH  6.8  before  seeding.  Naturally  acid 
soils  become  more  acid  each  year  after 
liming.  Liming  to.  pH  6.8  before  making 
the  seeding  should  keep  the  soil  above 
pH  6.5  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
minimum  for  good  growth  of  alfalfa. 
For  birdsfoot  trefoil  a  minimum  soil 
pH  of  6.4  is  suggested. 

High  yielding  forage  crops  need  lib¬ 
eral  fertilization  for  longer  lived  stands. 
Research  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  other  states  has  shown 
that  potassium  up  to  100  to  200  pounds 
of  K.O  per  acre  per  year  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  high  yields  of  alfalfa 


i  V*.*  i. 


Associate  County  Agent, 
Clyde  Adams,  helps  plant 
the  plot  on  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell's  farm  in  northeast 
Dutchess  County.  Notice 
the  wet  strip  across  the 
center  of  the  field. 


of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Farmers 
in  other  states  may  check  with  their 
Extension  Service  or  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  most  recent  recommen¬ 
dations  on  forage  crop  seedings. 

—  A.  A.  — 

STAIITED  PULLET 
PROGRAMS 

WE  SEE  more  and  more  poultry- 
men  buying  their  pullets  rather 
than  raising  them.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  Some  want  to  use  all 
available  buildings  for  egg  production; 
some  have  had  a  disease  problem,  by 
having  to  grow  too  near  to  the  layers, 
or  some  bad  infestation;  some  don’t 
like  to  grow  pullets;  some  just  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  grow  good  pullets 
and  there  are  probably  other  good 
reasons.. 

This  type  of  thing  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  done  before  without  too  much 
success  in  some  instances. 

1.  The  first  precaution  is  to  be  sure 
that  all  details  are  well  understood  be¬ 
tween  the  grower  and  the  buyer.  These 
should  be  in  writing. 

2.  Be  sure  the  grower  has  only  one 
age  pullets  on  the  farm  at  one  time. 

3.  Be  sure  they  are  vaccinated  for 
Bronchitis,  and  Newcastle;  and  pox, 


Note  how  the  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  stand  on  the  right  extends  from  the  wet,  some¬ 
what  poorly  drained  soil  in  the  foreground  up  the  slope  across  the  moderate  and  well 
drained  soils.  The  strip  to  the  left  is  seeded  to  Narragansett  alfalfa.  Viking  birdsfoot 
trefoil  and  timothy. 


A  LFALFA  and  early- type  birdsfoot 
trefoil  team  up  in  an  outstanding 
seeding  mixture  which  can  greatly  ex¬ 
tend  the  acreage  of  perennial  forage 
crops.  This  mixture  planted  with  timo¬ 
thy  is  giving  many  New  York  farmers 
yields  of  top  quality  forage  on 
fields  where  the  lime  and  fertility  are 
favorable  for  alfalfa. 

The  picture  lower  right  shows  a  dem¬ 
onstration  plot  planted  on  the  Wittpen 
farm  near  Philmont  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  21  similar  plant¬ 
ings  made  in  cooperation  with  Agrono¬ 
my  Soils  Specialist,  Reeshon  Feuer,  and 
county  agricultural  agents  throughout 
the  state  in  1957  and  1958.  Twelve-foot 
strips  of  seven  different  seeding  mix¬ 
tures  were  planted  across  fields  with 
differences  in  soil  moisture  conditions. 
The  first  picture  at  right  shows  Associ¬ 
ate  Agent,  Clyde  Adams,  helping  plant 
the  plot  on  Robert  Campbell’s  farm  in 
northeast  Dutchess  County.  Notice  the 
wet  strip  across  the  center  of  the  field. 
This  soil  is  classed  as  “somewhat 
poorly  drained”  and  is  usually  consider¬ 
ed  too  wet  for  good  alfalfa  but  satis¬ 
factory  for  birdsfoot  trefoil.  On  each 
side  of  the  wet  area,  the  soil  changes 
to  the  “moderate”  and  then  to  the  “well 
drained”  soil  drainage  class.  When 
properly  limed  and  fertilized,  alfalfa 
thrives  on  soils  in  this  moisture  range. 

In  the  picture  of  the  Wittpen  plots 
the  strip  just  to  the  right  of  center  is 
Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil,  6  pounds  per 
acre,  and  timothy,  6  pounds  per  acre. 
The  strip  to  the  left  of  center  is  Nar¬ 
ragansett  alfalfa,  6  pounds  per  acre. 
Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil,  4  pounds  per 
acre,  and  timothy  6  pounds  per  acre. 
Notice  how  the  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil 
stand  on  the  right  extends  from  the  wet, 
somewhat  poorly  drained  soil  in  the 
foreground  up  the  slope  across  the  mod¬ 
erate  and  well  drained  soils.  In  the 
other  strip  the  Narragansett^  alfalfa  is 
so  thick  on  the  well  and  moderately 
drained  soils  that  very  little  birdsfoot 
trefoil  shows  up,  while  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  on  the  wetter  soil  the  birdsfoot 
trefoil  fills  in  where  the  alfalfa  is  thin¬ 
ner. 

Research  by  the  Plant  Breeding  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  has  shown  that  this 
mixture  is  superior  to  either  Narra¬ 
gansett  alfalfa  or  Viking  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  on  fields  with  spotty  drainage  pat¬ 
terns.  In  fact,  first  year  yields  of  this 
mixture  have  been  superior  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  Narragansett  alfalfa 
and  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  mixture 
over  the  alfalfa  and  red  clover  mixture 
is  greater  in  the  second,  third  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  because  alfalfa  and  tre¬ 
foil  grow  well  together.  Red  clover 
usually  crowds  alfalfa  leaving  a  thin 
stand  after  the  red  clover  dies  out. 

Narragansett  variety  is  the  best  al¬ 
falfa  for  this  mixture  because  it  is  more 
tolerant  of  wetter  soils  than  other  al¬ 
falfa.  Because  of  severe  fall  storms  be¬ 
fore  seed  harvest  in  California  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  Narragansett  will  be  limited. 
Vernal  alfalfa  is  preferred  in  this  mix¬ 
ture  if  Narragansett  is  not  available. 
Certified  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  or 
Mansfield,  a  similar  Vermont  variety, 
are  superior  in  yield  and  persistence  to 
most  lots  of  European  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
European  seed  may  contain  the  serious 
weed,  bedstraw. 

The  1959  Cornell  Hay  and  Pasture 
Seeding  Recommendations  include  for 
the  first  time  a  combination  of  the  early 
a.nd  late  type  birdsfoot  trefoils  in  one 
pasture  mixture.  Early  type  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  such  as  Viking,  Mansfield  or 


European,  is  used  in  the  mixture  be¬ 
cause  it  establishes  more  quickly  than 
the  late  type  Empire.  Under  good  pas¬ 
ture  management,  particularly  rotation 
grazing,  the  early  type  trefoils  will  out- 


By  WALTER  L.  GRIFFETH 


yield  Empire.  Empire  is  longer-lived 
than  the  early  type  varieties  under 
hard,  continuous  grazing.  Combined  in 
one  pasture  mixture  the  early  type  tre¬ 
foil  gives  quicker  grazing  establishment 


and  higher  production  in  the  first  year 
than  straight  Empire.  Empire,  while  a 
slow  starter,  persists  under  hard  graz¬ 
ing  and  gives  higher  yields  than  early 
type  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  later  years. 

The  early  type  varieties  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  are  erect  in  their  habit  of 
growth  similar  to  alfalfa  while  Empire, 
the  late  type,  tends  to  spread  out  from 
the  crown.  Grazing  livestock  get  most 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  erect 
early  type  trefoil  but  when  grazing 
Empire  more  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
will  be  left.  The  long  life  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  is  partly  due  to  new  plants  from 
seeds  produced  in  the  field.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  types  of  trefoil  is  not 
recommended  for  hay  seedings  because 
of  the  two  weeks’  difference  in  date  of 
blooming. 

Du  ,Puits  alfalfa  is  setting  new  pro¬ 
duction  records  on  New  York  farms. 
This  variety  of  alfalfa  blooms  about 
one  week  earlier  than  other  alfalfas 
making  three  or  four  cuttings  neces¬ 
sary  for  high  quality  forage.  When  the 
first  cutting  of  Du  Puits  is  delayed 
after  early  bloom,  the  forage  becomes 
quite  coarse.  In  New  York  under  a 
three  cutting  system,  first  cutting  in 
late  May  or  early  June,  second  cutting 
in  mid- July  and  a  third  cutting  at  the 
end  of  August,  Du  Puits  consistently 
produces  over  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
when  grown  on  fertile,  well  drained 
soils  with  a  favorable  pH  level.  Because 
late  May  or  early  June  are  usually  poor 
weather  for  making  hay  first  cutting 
Du  Puits  is  best  made  into  grass  silage. 
This  early  cut  forage  is  very  high  in 
moisture.  The  wilting  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  early  cut  silage  decreases  juice 
losses  and  odor  at  the,  silo  and  makes 
better  silage  than  unwilted  direct-cut 
forage  cut  at  the  same  time. 

Lime— A  "Must" 

Fields  which  will  be  seeded  to  mix¬ 
tures  containing  alfalfa  should  be  tested 
well  before  seeding.  If  lime  is  needed, 
the  required  amount  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  into  the  soil  so  that  the 
soil  around  the  seeds  will  be  at  the 
most  favorable  pH  level.  The  1959  Cor¬ 
nell  seeding  recommendations  suggest 


over  a  period  of  years.  A  ton  of  av¬ 
erage  alfalfa  hay  contains  potassium 
equal  to  about  40  pounds  of  K.^O;  5  tons 
of  alfalfa  would  contain  200  pounds  of 
K,0. 

New  York’s  topdressing  recommen¬ 
dations  for  high  yielding  legumes  have 
been  doubled  this  year;  up  from  60 
pounds  of  KoO  per  acre  to  120  pounds 
of  KoO  per  acre  per  year  on  soils  low 
in  potash.  The  topdressing  recommen¬ 
dation  for  legume  mixtures  yielding  4 
to  6  tons  per  acre  on  soils  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  is  0-60-120  which  is 
equal  to  400  pounds  of  0-15-30  fertilizer. 
Other  nearby  states,  particularly  those 
with  larger  areas  of  low  potash  soils, 
recommend  as  much  as  180  pounds  of 
K;0  per  acre  for  maintaining  high  yield¬ 
ing  alfalfa. 

New  York  farmers  may  secure  a 
copy  of  the  Hay  and  Pasture  Seedings 
for  1959  by  requesting  a  copy  of  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  781  from 
their  county  agricultural  agent  or  from 
the  Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  College 


and  laryngotracheitis  if  these  are  prev¬ 
alent  in  your  area. 

4.  Know  the  vaccinating  procedure 
'■used. 

5.  Be  sure  of  the  feeding  program 
used  such  as  full-feed  or  restricted  pro¬ 
gram. 

6.  Know  how  close  the  pullets  are 
grown  to  old  birds. 

7.  Visit  the  fiock  to  note  progress. 

8.  Handle  or  weigh  representative 
sample  to  check  body  weight. 

9.  Know  the  strain  of  birds  you  are 
getting. 

10.  Do  not  expose  clean-grown  pul¬ 
lets  to  contaminated  fiocks. 

When  moving  pullets: 

1.  Treat  with  antibiotics  a  few 
days  before  and  a  few  days 
after  moving.  This  helps  the 

'  bird  through  a  severe  'stress. 

2.  Move  birds  at  night. 

3.  Use  clean  disinfected  crates. 

4.  Handle  birds  carefully. 

— Charles  E.  Ostrander,  Cornell  Poultry 
Department 


MIXED 

FERTILIZERS 

AND... 


ARCADIAIf 

AMMONIUM 

NITRATE 


more  nitrogen  than  mixed  fertilizers 
supply.  For  the  most  profitable  yields, 
use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizer,  and  when 
your  crops  need  extra  nitrogen,  use  gen¬ 
uine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
perfect  partner  for  mixed  fertilizers. 


To  make  vigorous;  healthy  growth  and 
produce  abundant  yields,  all  crops  re¬ 
quire  a  balanced  fertilizer  program. 
Mixed  fertilizers  are  the  most  efficient 
way  to  supply  the  plant  food  needs  of 
your  crops.  But,  many  crops  require 


MIXED  FERTILIZERS  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
They  enable  you  to  use  a  combination  of  differ¬ 
ent  plaht  foods  in  one  application.  With  one  trip 
across  your  field,  you  can  apply  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  plus  secondary  plant  foods 
and  minor  elements  as  needed.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  all  your  plant  foods 
in  the  form  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

However/  for  some  crops  on  some  soils,  you  may 
wish  to  use  part  of  your  nitrogen  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  part  of  it  as  t6p-dressing  or  side¬ 
dressing.  In  any  event,  make  sure  you  use  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  program.  Use  the  right  mixed 
fertilizers,  and  for  extra  nitrogen,  get  genuine 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in  per¬ 
fect  partnership  with  mixed  fertilizers  to  help  you 
produce  extra  yields  and  extra  profits.  It  contains 
33.5%  nitrogen  — both  quick-acting  and  long- 
lasting  nitrogen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped 
pellets,  free-flowing  in  any  distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  fast 
start  of  vigorous  growth  and  helps  them  develop 
healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long-lasting  nitro¬ 
gen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  keeps 


\ 


feeding  your  crops  until  abundant  yields  are 
matured. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute!  Make  sure 
you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer 
in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Buy 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  where  you  buy 
mixed  fertilizers.  Your  fertilizer  man  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you. 


If  you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen 
for  top-dressing  or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genu¬ 
ine  ARCADIAN  A-N-L®  Nitrogen  with  Magne¬ 
sium  ...  or  ARCADIAN  URAN®  or  NITRANA® 
Nitrogen  Solutions. 


Make  sure  you  use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  when  you  need  extra  nitrogen,  always  buy 
ARCADIAN! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  New  York 
Hopewell,  Va.  •  Ironton,  Ohio 


SEE  WHY  AEIHT  UREA  NITROGEIVIU  STICK  TO  YOUR  SOIL 


You  can  see  for  yourself  why  Aero  Urea’s 
leach-resistant  nitrogen  can  make  a  dollars 
and  cents  difference  on  your  farm  ...  by 
following  the  pictures  of  the  demonstration 
and  by  using  Aero  Urea  yourself,  this  spring. 

Aero  Urea  does  more  than  resist  leaching. 
It  stays  to  feed  your  crops  when  they  need 
nitrogen,  as  they  need  it.  This  is  important 
because  each  crop  has  a  peak  need  for  nitro¬ 
gen  sometime  during  its  growth. 

The  right  nitrogen  for  plowdown 

Soil  organisms,  (bacteria,  fungi,  etc.)  need 
nitrogen  to  turn  raw  organic  matter  such  as 
stubble,  sod  and  crop  trash  into  humus. 
Humus  is  the  stuff  that  helps  soil  hold  water, 
minerals  and  nutrients  . . .  that  loosens  heavy 
soils  and  gives  light  soil  more  body.  Tests 
prove  the  kind  of  nitrogen  supplied  by  Aero 
Urea  is  the  kind  soil  organisms  prefer  over 
other  types.  After  organic  matter  is  rotted 
to  humus,  these  organisms  die  and  return  the 
nitrogen  they  used  to  the  soil.  There  it  will 
be  picked  up  by  your  crops. 

Multi-purpose  nitrogen 

Aero  Urea  is  ideal  for  every  nitrogen  need, 
every  method  of  application.  Plow  it  under 
for  row  crops,  grass  and  grain  early.  Then, 
side-dress  vegetables,  potatoes,  corn.  Aero 
Urea  can  also  be  applied  in  irrigation  water 
or  in  leaf  feeding  sprays  on  certain  crops. 


STEP  3 


STEP  4 


This  simple  demonstration  shows  how  nitrogf  rtilizers  differ;  how  nitrogen  from 
Aero  Urea  resists  leaching  by  heavy  rains,  stailit  to  feed  your  crops  when  needed 


STEP  2 


STEP  1 


In  STEP  1  the  same  amount  of  actual  nitrogen  from  two 
different  fertilizers  is  mixed  with  equal  volumes  of  soil.  On 
the  LEFT,  a  16%  nitrate  nitrogen  fertilizer.  RIGHT, 
Aero  Urea.  Because  Aero  Urea  nitrogen  is  almost  3  times  as 
concentrated,  %  as  much  supplies  the  same  amount  of  nitro* 
gen.  In  STEP  2,  corn  seeds  are  planted  in  each  fertilized 
soil  sample.  STEP  3.  Three  days  after  fertilizing  and 
seeding,  the  samples  were  drenched  to  simulate  heavy  spring 
rains.  This  was  repeated  once  a  week  for  two  weeks.  Water 
coming  through  the  soils  was  collected  and  tested  for  nitrogen- 
STEP  4.  On  the  left,  the  dark  color  from  a  nitrogen  indi* 


cator  shows  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen 
T^as  leached  from  the  soil  into  the  jar.  On  the  right,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  almost  clear.  The  nitrogen  from  Aero  Urea  stuck  to  ' 
Ihe  soil  in  spite  of  heavy  watering.  STEP  5.  By  knee-high 
stage  the  payoff  is  evident.  Because  the  nitrate  nitrogen  has 
t)een  leached  from  the  soil,  the  corn  at  the  left  is  yellowed  and 
Stunted.  Right :  nitrogen  from  Aero  Urea  stayed  put  in  spite 
of  watering  until  picked  up  by  the  crop.  Corn  has  good  color, 

Is  growing  vigorously.  Both  soils  started  ivith  the  same 
amount  of  actual  nitrogen.  With  Aero  Urea  you  can  expect 
tile  same  relative  results  on  your  farm. 


A  product  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Dept.  AA,  N.  Y. 


Aero  Urea  is  concentrated,  45%  nitrogen.  That  means 
that  you  store,  handle,  spread  V2  to  Va  less  bulk  than 
with  any  other  solid  nitrogen.  It's  prilled . . .  never  bridges 
in  spreader,  flows  out  evenly.  Wherever  you  need  nitro¬ 
gen,  specify  Aero  Urea  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

^Trademark 


20,  N.  Y. 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 
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to  strea 


STARLINE 


HARVARD 


ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN  ADD  MORE  COWS 

.  .  when  you  mechanize  with  a 


STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 


The  work  horse  of  the  mociern 
ciairy  barn  lets  you  enlarge  your 
herd  and  your  income.  There's  a 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner  for  your 
barn  and  your  budget . . .  from  the 
fully  automatic  endless  chain 
models  to  the  economical  Roll- 


@  .  .  .  when  you 
modernize  with  all 
STARLINE  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

Continuous  manufacture 
of  quality  steel  barn 
equipment  since  1 908 
assures  you  of  extra 
years  of  trouble  free 
service. 


a-way. 


•  VENTILATORS  •  FANS  •  WATER  BOWLS 

•  WINDOWS  •  STALLS  •  BARN  CLEANER 


A  Starline  Planned  Barn  is  streamlined  to  save  you 
labor  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  most  for 
your  construction  dollar.  Ask  for  a  Starline  Plan. 


A  small  initial  investment  will  Starline  equip  your  farm. 


NAME 


RFD  a  TOWN 


3IAKI.INC,  iNv;.,  uepr.  49 

Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  oa 

□  Starline  Barn  Cleaners  □  Starline  Barn  Equipment 
□  Starline  Bdrn  Planning  Service 


COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  □ 


Amorir'an  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1955 


Th  is  photograph  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  herbicide,  Simazine  SOW,  when 
applied  in  the  10-inch  bands.  Note  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  cultivate  close  to  the 
rows  which  avoided  pruning  the  corn  roots.  Photograph  taken  on  June  16. 

New  1050  Weed  Killers 

By  M.  W.  MEADOWS 


ID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
important  plant  life  is  to  our  well 
being?  In  fact,  without  plant  life 
all  animals  would  cease  to  exist, 
including  humans,  of  course.  First,  we 
would  suffocate  from  the  lack  of  oxy¬ 
gen;  secondly,  we  would  starve. 

With  the  exception  of  water  (on 
which  plants  are  as  dependent  as  we) 
plants  are  directly  or  indirectly  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  our  clothing  and  all 
of  our  food. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  hinges  on 
beneficial  plants  or  cultivated  fruit  and 
nuts,  ornamentals,  vegetable  and  fiber 
crops.  Many  plants  are,  from  a  practi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  useless  to  civilization, 
and  not  only  are  they  useless  but  they 
rob  the  soil  of  nutrients  and  water. 
They  compete  for  sunlight,  too,  so 
essential  in  the  intricate  process  of  con¬ 
verting  raw  minerals,  water  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  into  oxygen  and  food  or 
fiber. 

Certainly,  for  the  moment  we  don’t 
wish  to  see  every  weed  destroyed,  but 
how  about  those  in  the  corn  field,  to¬ 
mato  patch,  vineyard,  etc?  We  have  a 
tremendous  chemical  industry  working 
for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  each 
year  we  are  faced  with  new  names  such 
as  Simazine,  Kloben,  Dybar,  Atrazine, 
Eptam  and  Silvex. 

Why  so  many?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  We  have  hundreds  of  weeds  for 
which  there  is  no  practical  control. 
Each  one  of  the  above  compounds  helps 
fill  in  the  gap.  Simazine,  formiflated  as 
a  50%  wettable  powder,  has  shown  a 
remarkable  ability  to  control  annual 
weeds  and  annual  grasses  in  coi’n.  To 
date  corn  has  not  been  injured  by 
Simazine.  This  includes  sweet  corn  va¬ 
rieties  and  weak  inbred  lines  that  are 
so  important  in  the  production  of  our 
hybrid  varieties. 

Two  to  four  lbs.  per  acre  of  Simazine 
50W  applied  at  planting  time  has  de¬ 
layed  the  need  for  cultivation  long 
enough  so  that  there  is  less  competition 
for  labor  during  the  early  haying  or 
grass  silage  season.  Applications  of 
bands  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide 
with  the  sprayer  mounted  on  the  plant¬ 
er  has  made  this  an  effective  and  ec¬ 
onomical  practice. 

Eptam,  an  emulsifiable  concentrate 
applied  before  planting  and  worked  in¬ 
to  the  soil  with  a  disc,  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  control  of  many  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses  in  such  crops  as  corn,  dry 
and  snap  beans,  carrots  and  potatoes. 

In  transplanted  crops  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  tomatoes  and  nursery  stock, 
weed  control  has  been  obtained  by 
applying  the  chemical  after  transplant¬ 
ing  and  working  it  into  the  soil.  Three 
to  four  quarts  per  acre  have  been  effec¬ 
tive. 

Eptam  has  been  of  particular  interest. 


since  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  acre 
it  has  given  good  control  of  nut  grass 
for  the  crops  and  methods  stated  above. 

Atrazine,  a  chemical  related  to  Sima- 
zine,  is  one  to  watch.  It  has  given  as' 
good  control  of  weeds  in  corn  as  Sima- 
zine  applied  pi’e-emergence.  In  addition, 
control  of  annual  weeds  and  grasses 
has  been  obtained  by  spraying  the  ma 
terial  post-emergence  on  established 
weeds,  without  injury  to  the  corn. 

Ten  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  50%  wettable 
powder  has  given  promising  results  in 
the  control  of  nut  grass  without  injury 
to  a  corn  crop  planted  the  same  year. 
But  atrazine  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
for  use  on  corn  and  wall  be  available 
only  in  small  quantities  in  1959. 

Kloben  Neburon  Weedkiller,  a  50^6 
wettable  powder,  has  shown  excellent 
promise  of  controlling  annual  weeds 
and  grasses  in  nursery  stock,  as  well 
as  winter  annuals  such  as  chickweed. 
Suggested  rates  of  application  are 
about  8  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  50%  wet¬ 
table  powder. 

Kloben  formulated  as  a  gx’anular  ma¬ 
terial  has  also  given  excellent  control 
of  annual  weeds  and  grasses  in  trans¬ 
plant  tomatoes. 

Dybar  (Fenuron  pellets),  a  non- 
selective  weed  and  brush  killer.  It  is 
easy  to  apply  since  it  can  be  applied  by 
hand — no  equipment  needed. 

Dybar  broadcast  in  the  spring  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  75  lbs.  per  acre  in  thick 
brush  has  been  effective  in  killing 
American  chestnut,  birch,  wild  cherry, 
elm,  hazel,  hackberry,  hickory,  locust, 
maple,  oak,  pine,  poplar,  shad  and  wil¬ 
low. 

Spot  treatments  in  individual  clumps 
of  scattered  brush  have  been  effective. 
Effects  are  not  immediately  noted,  since 
the  material  must  be  carried  by  water 
down  to  the  root  systems  of  plants  and 
then  translocated  to  the  tops.  A  tree 
may  defoliate  several  times  during  a 
season.  Do  not  apply  this  material 
where  the  roots  of  desirable  plants  may 
be  growing. 

Silvex,  sold  under  the  trade  names 
Weedone  2,4, 5-T  Propionic  and  Kuron, 
is  a  4  lb.  per  gallon  emulsifiable  con¬ 
centrate.  Applied  at  the  rates  of  two  to 
three  quarts  per  acre  as  a  spray  it  has 
given  excellent  control  of  bedstraw- 
Spot  treatments  have  been  used  to  elim¬ 
inate  scattered  infestations  of  bedstraw 
from  plantings  of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  D 
addition,  Silvex  applied  at  the  rate  of  3 
pints  per  acre  on  lawns,  has  given  good 
control  of  many  broadleaf  weeds  includ¬ 
ing  chickweed,  plantain,  dandelion  and 
ground  ivy.  This  rate  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  one  liquid  ounce  per  1000 
square  feet.  Lawn  fertilizers  containing 
Silvex  and  2,4-D  will  be  available  in 
1959. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Cannibalism  In 
The  Ponltpy  Flock 


The  causes  of  cannibalism  and 
feather  pulling  are  not  well  under¬ 
stood,  but  we  know  that  nutrition  and 
management  are  factors. 

Under  management,  we’ll  include 
such  things  as  over-crowding,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  other  environment  factors. 
Some  report  more  cannibalism  prob¬ 
lems  on  high  energy  low  fiber  feeds. 
Not  only  is  there  the  energy-fiber  pos¬ 
sibility  but  outbreaks  of  cannibalism, 
which  seem  to  be  controlled  by  diet, 
may  have  a  different  cause  such  as 
parasitism  or  a  radical  change  in  feed¬ 
ing  method. 

Over-feeding  of  corn  will  decrease 
mash  consumption,  on  a  free  choice 
feeding  method,  for  example.  The  quick 
change  from  a  mash  scratch  system 
to  an  all  mash  diet  sometimes  makes 
the  birds  discontented,  and  picking  de¬ 
velops. 

And  in  addition,  we  know  that  strains 
vary  in  their  tendency  toward  canni¬ 
balism  under  similar  conditions.  I  re¬ 
cently  visited  a  large  breeding  farm  in 
New  York  State  where  the  poultryman 
was  keepiii^g  several  strains  of  birds 
and  subjected  them  to  management 
stresses  which  would  encourage  canni¬ 
balism.  His  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  cannibalistic  tendency  in  various 
strains;  and  they  varied. 

It  is  for  this  .  reason  that  you  can’t 
say  that  under  certain  management 
and  environment  you  won’t  have  can¬ 
nibalism  troubles — you  have  to  consider 
the  strain. 

The  reason  for  this  discussion  is  to 
point  out  that  our  so-called  anti-pick 
methods  do  not  in  general  get  at  the 
cause.  If  you  debeak  a  flock  that  is 
picking,  you  do  not  remove  the  cause — 
you  just  prevent  picking,  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  cause  still  present.  If  the  debeak- 
ing  lasts,  picking  is  prevented.  But  if 
the  beaks  grow  out,  and  the  cause  is 
still  there,  picking  is  apt  to  develop 
again. 

The  same  is  true  with  taste  materials 
like  tar,  paste,  etc.  They  will  probably 
stop  an  immediate  picking  problem  but 
if  the  cause  persists,  picking  will  break 
out  again  when  the  taste  disappears, 
or  feathers  are  molted.  If,  for  example, 
picking  is  the  result  of  tension  in  pul¬ 
lets  while  they  are  maturing,  an  anti¬ 
taste  preventative  will  probably  work 
satisfactorily.  The  reasons  being  that 
the  cause  (pullet  tension)  will  be  elim¬ 
inated  when  the  whole  flocks  gets  into 

#  ■  p»  I,  —  ^ 
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Underpaid! 

By  E.  L.  Van  Dyke 

WHEN  THE  Smiths  were  assured 
their  son  and  his  wife  could  handle 
the  farm  work,  they  set  off  on  a 
month’s  trip  to  California.  Since  Hazel, 
the  hired  girl,  now  wasn’t  needed,  Mrs. 
Smith  sent  her  home,  paying  full  wag¬ 
es  until  the  month  was  over. 

When  Hazel  returned  to  the  farm, 
she  demanded  more  money. 

“But  Hazel,’’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith, 
“we  gave  you  a  month’s  vacation  with 
pay!” 

Hazel,  not  overly -bright,  wasn’t  im¬ 
pressed. 

“That’s  just  it,  ma’am,”  said  she. 
“When  I  get  paid  for  doing  ’nuthin, 
’pears  to  me  it  ain’t  fair  to  really  work 
and  not  get  more  money.” 


full  production,  social  systems — (peck 
order)  is  established,  etc. 

It  is  in  cases  like  this,  or  temporary 
environment  and  management  causes 
like  poor  ventilation  for  a  short  time, 
hot  weather  spells,  etc.,  where  anti- 
taste  cannibalism  prevention  seems  to 
be  of  value.  However,  where  a  cannibal¬ 
ism  cause  exists,  which  cannot  be 
eliminated  or  is  unknown,  a  lasting 
anti-pick  method  like  debeaking  or 
specks  seems  advisable. 

In  either  case,  the  elimination  of  the 
source  of  trouble  is  important.  Check 
management — first!  —  Harry  Whelden, 
Maine  Extension  Poultry  Specialist 


NEW  1959  WT:ED  KILLERS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

You  will  note  that  several  of  the 
chemicals  rrientioned  are  wettable 
powders.  In  the  application  of  these 
chemicals  special  precautions  must  be 
taken  with  a  sprayer  since  these  ma¬ 
terials  form  a  suspension  of  fine  par¬ 
ticles  rather  than  a  true  solution.  Felt 
or  similar  filters  must  be  replaced  with 
50  or  60  wire  mesh  screens  or  larger. 

Agitation  must  be  provided  either 
mechanically  or  by  agitation  supplied 
by  the  sprayer.  Jet  agitators,  easy  to 
install  and  effective,  are  available  and 
operate  off  the  spray  line.  Screens  in 
nozzles  must  be  of  50  mesh  or  larger 
material  and  nozzle  tips  must  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  8002  spraying  systems  tip 
or  larger. 

Granular  or  pelleted  formulations  of 


weedkillers  have  aroused  considerable 
interest  within  the  last  few  years.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  interest  is  the  use 
of  granular  herbicides  such  as  2,4-D  for 
the  control  of  submergent  rooted  weeds 
in  ponds.  The  granule  holds  the  herbi¬ 
cide  long  enough  to  be  carried  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pond,  where  the  chemical  is 
released.  Roots  of  the  weed  can  then 
pick  up  a  lethal  dose. 

Granulars  have  also  given  excellent 
results  in  such  transplanted  crops  as 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
nursery  stock.  The  granule  impregnated 
with  a  herbicide  bounces  off  leaves  of 
established  plants,  coming  to  rest  on 
the  soil  beneath.  With  moisture  the 
granule  disintegrates  releasing  the 
herbicide  which  in  turn  is  toxic  to 
germinating  weed  seedlings.  By  this 
method  we  can  use  herbicides  that  are 
otherwise  toxic  if  used  as  a  spray. 


NEW  MASTITIS  OINTMENT  EMPLOYS  REMARKABLE 
DRUG  TO  BOOST  ANTIBIOTIC  EFFICACY 


Here’s  the  big  reason  why 
BOVITRIN’’-— the  neiv  mastitis 
ointment  from  Merck  — is  in 
a  class  by  itself!  Because 
BOVITRIN  contains  a  drug 
2,000  times  more  soluble  than 
similar  ingredients  in  other 
7nastitis  products. 

BOVITRIN  speedily  diffuses 
throughout  the  udder.  By  reduc¬ 
ing  udder  inflammation,  effec¬ 
tive  antibiotic  action  is  boosted. 
BOVITRIN  reduces  sivelling 
and  the  formation  of  scar  tissue 
...helps  ailing  quarters  back  to 
full  production  faster. 

Yes  . . .  it’s  the  solubility  of 
BOVITRIN  that  helps  carry 
these  powerful  antibiotics  to 
even  remote  pockets  of  infection ! 

Penicillin —  highly  effective 
against  the  organisms  which 
are  responsible  for  up  to  95% 
of  outbreaks. 

Dihydrostreptomycin  —active 
against  other  bacteria,  includ¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  E.  coli. 

Neomycin  —  works  to  control 
pathogens  usually  resistant  to 
other  antibiotics. 

BOVITRIN  is  easy-to-use  and 
economical.  You  can  buy  5  Gm. 
single- dose  tubes  individually, 
or  in  the  money-saving  24  pack. 


Remember  —  Prevention  is  still 
your  best  defense  against  mastitis 
BOVITRIN  is  noiv  your 
best  weapon  to  control  it! 

ib.  BOVITRIN 


with 


MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


MERCK  &  CO.,  INC* 


^TRADEMARK 


/ 
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NEW  METHODS  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE... 

Low-cost  shelter  buildings  with 
walls  of  solid  concrete 

Reinforced  concrete  walls  ore  cast  on  the  ground,  erected  with  farm 
tractor  and  new  tilting  frame  developed  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 


Lime  Makes 
Fertilizer  Pay 


WOSPHOAUS 
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Xew  Soil  Test  !$lide  Rule 
Shows  Fertilizer  Needs 


Farm  engineers  have  borrowed  a  method  from  industrial 
builders  .  .  .  streamlined  it  .  .  .  cut  costs  to  make  it  practical 
for  simple  farm  structures.  The  method  is  “tilt-up”  .  .  .  but 
builders  no  longer  need  heavy-construction  lifting  rigs  to 
raise  the  concrete  panels. 

The  tilting  frame  illustrated  was  developed  by  the  Texas 
Agricultiu'al  Experiment  Station.  Now,  a  small  crew  can 
place  8  X  8  or  10  X  10  concrete  panels  in  a  matter  of  minutes- 
The  only  power  needed  is  that  of  a  standard  farm  tractor. 

Long-life  concrete  is  weather-resistant,  rodent-proof  and 
noncombustible.  Sohd  concrete  walls  can  take  the  punish¬ 
ment  required  in  farm  structures  like  loafing  and  feeding 
barns  and  machine  sheds.  And  because  they  need  little  or  no 
maintenance  during  their  long  life,  concrete  buildings  save 
you  time  and  money.  For  details,  see  your  ready -mix  dealer, 
rural  builder,  or  farm  structures  specialist  at  your  state 
college.  Or  fiU  in  the  coupon  below. 

PORT^LANO'^CEMEliT’AS'sdcrATIoii 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  •  234  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

<  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

Nome _ _ 

Please  send  me  information 

on  farm  fili-up  construction.  '  t.  or  ,  o,  _ 

City _ State _ 


By  E.  C.  DUNKLE,  Extension  Agronomist,  Cornell  University 


The  Soil  Test  Slide  Rule  will  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  soil  tests  by  New 
York  farmers.  A  soil  test  gives  the  best 
estimate  of  the  fertilizer  needs  of  a 
field.  With  a  test,  the  farmer  buys  fer¬ 
tilizer  based  on  the  nutrient  supply  in 
his  soil. 

In  the  past  the  best  he  could  do  was 
base  his  order  on  a  table  of  fertilizer 
recommendations  that  represented  the 
average  response  found  by  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  The  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  in  most  fields  are  measured  no  bet¬ 
ter  by  such  an  average  than  a  suit 
made  to  the  average  man’s  measure¬ 
ments  would  be. 

County  agricultural  agents  sent  42,- 
000  samples  to  the  Ithaca  lab  in  1958. 
Agents  often  were  unable  to  interpret 
tests  in  time  for  the  farmer  to  use 
them  in  making  his  fertilizer  order,  or 
they  found  their  time  completely  occu¬ 
pied  with  writing  letters  explaining  the 
tests.  Today  in  many  counties,  agents 
are  holding  meetings  with  farmers  at 
which  they  discuss  how  to  interpret  oil 


tests  and  go  over  test  results.  Use  of 
the  rule  is  simple.  Only  four  steps  are 
required : 

1.  Soil  test  values  for  Phosphorus  and 
Potash  are  classed  as  high,  medium 
or  low.  There  is  a  table  on  the  face  of 
the  rule  for'  this. 

2.  Line  up  the  test  ratings  of  Phosphor¬ 
us  and  Potash  with  the  crop  situation 
where  you  plan  to  fertilize. 

3  Read  the  nutrients  needed  per  acre 
through  the  window.  This  could  be  a 
figure  like  40-80-80  (40  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  80  pounds  of  phosphate 
and  potash  per  acre. 

4.  The  back  of  the  rule  shows  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  will  supply  the  nutrients 
needed.  For  example,  the  40-80-80  can 
be  supplied  by  400  pounds  of  a  10-20- 
20  fertilizer  per  acre.  Alternate  ferti¬ 
lizer  grades  can  be  figured  from  tables 
in  Cornell  Recommends,  or  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  bulletin,  ‘Fertilizers  for  Field 
Crops,  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No. 
780.  Slide  rules  can  be  purchased 
through  your  county  agent’s  office. 


BRAND  NEW  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS 


All  Chains  I8V2'  Long,  I8V2"  Wide.  Constructed  of  Welded,  Twisted  Links. 
Can  Be  Adjusted  to  Most  Tire  Sizes. 


EACH  CHAIN 


12.95 


F.O.B.  Lima 


Send  money  order  or  certified  check. 
DISCOUNTS  on  orders  o-t  6  pairs  or  more. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  upon  receipt  of  the  chains  you  feel  that  these  are  not 
an  extreme  bargain  sold  to  you  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost,  we  will  unconditionally  refund  the  full 
amount  paid.  We  can  offer  this  great  value  only  be¬ 
cause  we  picked  these  chains  up  as  war  surplus. 


FIVE-ACRE  AUTO  WRECKING  CO 

1608  Findlay  Road  Phone:  CA  4-5721  Lima,  Ohio 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY 

Represent  us  full  or  part  time  in  your 
community.  Take  orders  for  America's 
largest  selling  liquid  fertilizer.  Used  by 
farmers  since  1946.  Liberal  profits.  No 
investment.  Write 

"NA-CHURS"  PLANT  FOOD  CO., 

520  Monroe  Street,  Marion,  Ohio 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal,  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Sign  Painter  Hextraordinary 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


But  too  much  sun  is  bad  too,  so  there 
are  yellow  drops  against  a  field  of 
black  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  storm  cloud  and  bring  rain. 

Then  there’s  a  multicolored  many- 
pointed  star  that  is  supposed  to  keep 
away  from  a  farm  all  kinds  of  famine, 
disease  and  disaster. 

In  general,  centrifugal  designs,  whirl¬ 
ing  away  from  the  center,  are  supposed 
to  frighten  away  evil  spirits.  Tulip¬ 
shaped  designs  are  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck. 

For  instance,  one  lady  came  to  him 
for  a  hex  sign  that  would  make  her 
husband  quit  drinking.  Another  came 
along  who  wanted  good  luck  in  getting 
a  job.  Most  people,  though,  want  gen¬ 
eral  type  hex  signs,  which  they  hang 
on  their  barns  or  homes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  and  winning  good 
spirits  and  scaring  the  h —  out  of  the 
Satanic  ones. 

Orders  for  these  hex  signs  come  from 
all  over  the  country,  from  upstate 
Pennsylvania  clear  down  to  Texas  and 
across  all  the  way  over  to  the  West 
Coast.  Of  course,  the  Texas  people 


want  their  hex  signs  bigger  and  splash¬ 
ier  than  almost  anyone  else. 

If  there’s  anybody  being  hexed  by 
these  signs,  though,  it’s  not  Johnny 
Ott.  He’s  got  more  money  flowing  in 
now  than  ever  before.  He  averages 
selling  about  25  of  his  hex  signs  a 
week,  and  they  bring  in  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $20,  depending  on  the  size. 

I  Once  in  awhile  a  hex  sign  will  back¬ 
fire.  For  instance,  there  was  the  man 
from  Easton,  Pa.,  who  bought  a  hex 
sign  from  him  because  his  farm  was  so 
badly  in  need  of  rain  and  had  been  for 
a  long  time.  The  fellow  got  right 
peeved  when  a  few  days  later  a  cloud¬ 
burst  came  along  and  his  barn,  rain- 
hex  sign  and  all,  were  carried  away! 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  couldn't 
get  along  with  his  wife  and  the  hotel- 
keeper  fixed  him  up  with  a  hex  sign  to 
help  the  situation.  A  week  later  the 
man’s  wife  left  him  altogether.  The  hex 
painter  was  all  set  to  give  the  fellow 
his  money  back  when  he  saw  him  strid¬ 
ing  toward  him  but  the  man  grabbed 
his  hand  instead  and,  all  smiles,  shook 
it  most  enthusiastically. 
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An  Even  Exchange  Is 
''No  Robbery”  * 


IMERICA’S  unique  development 
— free  hunting,  is  responsible  for 
billion  dollar  industries  in  the 
United  States.  Makers  of  guns, 
ammunition,  hunter’s  clothing  and  ac¬ 
cessories  are  dependent  on  it  while  the 
sales  of  food,  gasoline,  lodging,  etc.  are 
given  tremendous  boosts  during  the  as¬ 
sorted  seasons. 

At  the  same  time,  free  hunting  (as 
contrasted  with  Europe’s  system  of 
very  expensive  hunting  privileges)  has 
been  the  festering  point  of  poor  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  farmer  and  sports¬ 
man.  Result?  Posting!  This  has  been, 
and  is  being  combated  by  most  or- 


been  proven,  but  it  is  believed  that  deer 
do  transmit  it. 

Before  I  go  on  I  want  to  state  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  man  who  has 
posted  his  land  for  what  he  considers 
good,  sound  reasons.  I’ll  defend  his 
rights  to  do  so  with  all  my  power.  But 
I  am  asking  him  to  consider  some  new 
viewpoints  on  the  subject.  If  they  are 
rejected,  it’s  his  privilege,  but  if  he  is 
willing  to  give  them  a  try,  I’d  be  very 
pleased. 

The  average  farmer  thinks  of  the 
hunter  as  a  trespasser.  It’s  psycho¬ 
logical  I  guess,  that  when  we  see  some¬ 
one  walking  across  the  back  forty,”  the 
hackles  on  our  neck  raise 
a  little  bit.  On  the  other 
hand  the  average  hunter 
thinks  of  the  farmer  as  a 
touchy  gent  with  a  lot  of 
game  in  his  woods  who 
hates  to  share  it  with  his 
city  cousin.  When  these 
two  opinions  clash, 
sparks  often  fly. 

Three  years  ago  I  put 
up  some  “Welcome” 
signs,  furnished  by  our 
County  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  I  put  them  up  on 
a  trial  basis,  figuring  to 
-haul  them  down  if  they 
didn’t  work.  They  did 
work!  Never  have  I  had 
so  many  people  thank 
me  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting,  and  never  have 
my  fences,  gates,-  crops 
and  livestock  been  treat¬ 
ed  so  well!  Others  who 
put  them  up  tell  the 


ganized  sportsmen  in  an  effort  to  save 
our  free  hunting  privileges.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  do  not  get  the  publicity  that 
they  deserve,  while  a  story  about  dam¬ 
aged  fences  or  crops  spreads  like  wild¬ 
fire. 

However — many  of  those  who  post  do 
not  realize  that  even  tho  they  believe 
they  have  good  reason  to  do  so,  there 
are  other  points  to  consider.  Today  we 
have  areas  in  the  state  that  have  an 
over  population,  especially  of  deer. 

Crop  damage,  to  both  farm  crops  and 
forest  crops,  including  new  plantations, 
is  only  one  aspect  of  overpopulation  of 
deer  where  large  areas  of  land  are 
posted.  Damage  to  farm  animals  and 
families  is  another.  Rabies  in  foxes  and 
raccoons  have  been  with  us  for  many 
years.  This  costs  the  state  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  each  year  in  indemnities 
for  dead  cattle  and  horses,  and  ^  the 
trapping  of  foxes. 


same  story. 

But  the  peculiar  thing  about  the 
signs  was  the  psychological  changes  on 
the  part  of  both  hunters  and  the  land- 
owners.  No  longer  was  the  hunter  a 
trespasser,  but  a  guest,  and  no  longer 
was  the  landow;ner  a  man  to  evade,  but 
a  host.  The  change  was  on  both  sides! 
Now  they  were  on  a  basis  to  produce 
results  more  in  line  with  Conservation, 
and  with  the  Golden  Rule. 

Consequently  I  have  developed  a  new 
concept  for  the  farmer.  We  have  been 
supporting  the  advertising  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  for  some  years.  Our  pennies  and 
nickels  have  been  going  to  Milk  for 
Health  and  other  Milk  advertising 
agencies  such  as  the  American  Dairy 
Association  etc.  The  chicken,  beef  and 
fruit  men  all  have  their  ways  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  most  of  it  is  spent  far 
from  home  and  the  consumer  has  little 
contact  with  the  actual  producer. 


As  to  woodchuck  damage  to  farm 
land,  it  is  estimated  that  every  wood¬ 
chuck  eats  at  least  one  dollars  worth 
of  green  stuff  per  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  damage 
caused  to  machin¬ 
ery  and  livestock 
from  their  bur¬ 
rows.  On  my  farm 
at  least  50  to  100 
chucks  are  killed 
every  year  by 
hunters. 

Another  point 
under  a  lot  of 
study  at  this  time 
i  s  Leptospirosis. 

This  is  a  disease 
causing  great  ec¬ 
onomic  damage  in 
many  of  our  dairy 
herds  in  New 
York  State  today. 

What  the  exact 
role  of  deer  and 
other  forest  ani¬ 
mals  is  in  the 
spread  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  from  farm  to 
farm,  has  not 


Why  not  spend  a  dollar  and  put  up 
some  advertising  on  our  own  farms  and 
insui'e  its  effectiveness  by  reminding 
the  consumer  that  he  is  on  your  land 

as  a  privilege  ?  In 
other  words,  an 
exchange.  With 
this  in  mind  I 
have  had  printed 
a  new  poster  — 
DRINK  MILK  — 
HUNT  HERE.  I 
have  them  up  on 
my  own  land  and 
neighbors  have 
asked  to  try 
them.  Results  so 
far  are  very  good. 

My  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  get  the 
idea  tried  in  all 
sections  of  the 
state,  so  that  all 
of  us,  and  our 
children  in  the 
future,  might 
continue  to  enjoy 
all  of  0  u  r  re¬ 
sources. 


*By  NORMAN  EVANS 

Norman  is  a  dairy  farmer  in 
Georgetown,  New  York,  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  home  farm  of  375  acres 
with  100  head  of  Holstein  Cattle. 
With  his  father,  he  controls  over 
400  acres  of  woodland  which  is 
posted  with  DRINK  MILK  —  HUNT 
HERE  signs. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  Grange,  Extension  Service,  Co- 
operator  under  the  Forest  Practice 
Act  and  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Director  of  the  Otselic  Valley  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  delegate 
to  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  Landowner  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Madison  County  to 
the  District  II  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management  Act  Board  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Madison  County  Land 
Use  Policy  Committee. 
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FOR  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Low  cost  Electric  Brooding  is  the  easiest,  quickest 
and  most  convenient  way  to  protect  and  brood 
chicks.  The  cozy  warmth  of  Electric  Brooding  gives 
them  a  strong  and  healthy  start. 

Home  made  Electric  Brooders  to  suit  the  size  of  your 
operation  are  easy  to  design  and  build  ...  or  you 
may  choose  from  several  efficient  commercial  mod¬ 
els  at  your  dealers. 

RG&^  Farm  Service  Representatives  will  be  happy 
to  ansvTer  your  questions  about  Electric  Brooding 
or  about  the  manv  other  ways  that  low-cost  elec- 
tricity  can  help  increase  profits  on  your  farm. 


for  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 

DIBBLE'S  UPd”  CORN 


NE-310, 

OHIO  K-62, 


CORNELL  M-4 
MICHIGAN  250 


This  year's  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage— produce  more 
bushels  per  acre. 

We  also  have  5  ether  varieties  of  hybrid  and  open-pollinated 
corn  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm  seeds.  All  tested  and  proven 
on  Northeastern  farms.  All  backed  by  our  68  year  reputation.  Write 
for  price  list! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 
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“I  talked  with  a  lot  of  tank  owners 
and  only  the  ones  with  Pfaudler  tanks 
said  they  had  no  troubles/^,,,,“WiBrY”S 


That’s  why  Mr.  Bosworth  bought  a 
Pfaudler  Lo-Vat  bulk  cooler.  Here’s 
what  he  says  about  its  operation; 

"Actually  it  runs  very  little  of  the  time 
it  usually  shuts  off  before  I  finish  my 
milking.". 

The  speed  of  the  Pfaudler  cooling 
system  surprises  many  people.  In 
spite  of  this  rapid  cooling,  the  Lo-Vat 
operating  costs  are  frequently  only 
one-third  that  of  competitive  models. 

The  Lo-Vat  has  an  extra  large  cool¬ 
ing  area.  The  bottom  surface,  both 
lengthwisq  and  from  side  to  side,  is 
completely  devoted  to  cooling  the 
milk. 

Refrigeration  is  fully  automatic. 
Compressor  and  agitator  work  only 


when  the  milk  goes  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  set. 

"it’s  simple  to  clean.  Takes  less  than  10 
minutes  for  one  cleaning.” 

A  special  method  is  used  for  bond¬ 
ing  the  cooling  coils  to  the  tank.  This 
eliminates  potential  bacterial  entrap- 
ments  due  to  weld  “dimples”  across 
the  bottom. 

The  low  height  of  the  Lo-Vat  makes 
both  cleaning  and  pouring  easier. 

For  more  details  and  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  974,  write; 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

a  division  of  Pfaudler  Permutit  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-29,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  JVIONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you'  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Depoiit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . ! . 

□  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address.. 


City.. 

) 


. Zone . State . 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail  26 


WONDERFUL  SWEET  CORN 


UARRIS  SCCDS 

Harris'  WONDERFUL 

.  .  .  Sweet  Corn  At  Its  Best 

"Your  ‘Wonderful’  was  well  named,”  our  customers  write.  Tliey 
teU  us  it's  the  sweetest,  tenderest  com  tliey’ve  ever  eaten — and 
we  think  you  will  agree.  For  big  crops  of  good  sized  and  per¬ 
fectly  delicious  ears,  ripening  over  a  long  period,  grow  Harris’ 
WONDEEFUIi.  It’s  great  for  freezing,  too. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  price  list, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

29  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1959  CATALOG  vmAeadtj 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throv/s  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


Costs  $338  to  Raise  Dairy 
Heifer  to  28  Moaths  of  Age 

By  JOHN  W.  CARNCROSS* 


T 


HE  net  cost  of  raising  a  dairy 
heifer  to  28  months  of  age  av¬ 
eraged  $337.79  on  50  New 
Jersey  farms  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  August  1,  1956.  This  figure  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  survey  of  dairy  farms  lo¬ 
cated  in  Burlington  and  Somerset  coun¬ 
ties.  The  total  number  of  heifers  on 
the  farms  studied  was  1,536  which  is  an 
average  of  31  heifers  raised  per  farm. 

The  largest  item  of  expense  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  dairy  heifer  was  the  cost  of  feed. 
Feed  cost  $218.33,  which  is  61  per  cent 
of  total  cost.  The  kind  of  feed,  quantity 
and  cost  of  each  feed  is  shown  in  the 
table.  The  combined  cost  of  the  other 
items  for  raising  a  dairy  heifer  to  28 
months  of  age  was  $107.71.  These  costs 
are  also  itemized  in  the  table  and  rep¬ 
resent  31  per  cent  of  total  cost. 


When  the  cost  of  the  heifer,  which 
averaged  $29.75  at  birth,  is  added  to 
feed  and  other  costs,  the  total  cost  o’'’ 


cost  of  the  two  breeds  was  the  value  of 
feed  consumed.  Holstein  heifers  con¬ 
sumed  $233.70  and  Guernsey  heifers 
consumed  $208.59  worth  of  feed.  Farm¬ 
ers  raising  Holstein  heifers  apparently 
use  a  lot  more  whole  milk,  more  grain, 
and  hay. 

Some  of  the  difference  in  cost  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
a  Holstein  calf  at  birth  was  estimated 
by  the  farmers  to  be  $8  higher  than  the 
Guernsey.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
Guernsey  heifers  were  purebred. 

It  costs  practically  as  much  to  raise 
a  poor  heifer  as  a  good  one.  Time  spent 
in  selecting  the  best  possible  bred  calf 
may  pay  big  dividends.  Dairymen  who 
grow  most  of  the  feed  they  use  for 
heifers  should  not  minimize  the  value 
of  this  feed.  An  alternative  use  of  this 
feed  could  be  for  feeding  more  dairy 
cows.  Furthermore,  since  feed  is  the 
highest  expense  item  in  raising  heifers, 


Cost  of  Raising  Dairy  Heifers  on  50  New  Jersey  Farms,  1955-56 

(Average  per  Heifer) 

Value  of  calf  at  birth: .  $  29.75 

Feed : 


‘Hay  .  5421  lbs. 

Grain  .  2186  lbs. 

Whole  milk .  278  lbs. 

Milk  substitute  .  27  lbs. 

Calf  starter .  65  lbs. 

Pasture . 

Silage .  3729  lbs. 

Total  feed;  . 

Other  costs: 

Man  labor  43.3  hours 

Buildings  . 

Bedding . . 

Breeding  fees . . 

Veterinary  and  medicine . 

Insurance;  . . 

Registration  and  transfer  fees  ... 

Water  and  light . 

Interest  . 

Other  costs . 

Total  cost  other  than  calf  and  feed:  .... 
TOTAL  ALL  COSTS :  . 


$30.79 

per 

ton 

$83.12 

3.08 

per 

100  lbs. 

67.27 

.05 

per 

lb. 

13.90 

2.02 

per 

4b. 

5.46 

.064  per  lb. 

4.14 

25.09 

10.18 

per 

ton 

19.35 

$45.54 

16.74 

15.22 

7.93 

1.64 

1.47 

3.19 

2.43 

8.71 

4.84 


$218.33 


$107.71 

$355.79 


Credits — 9  tons  of  manure  .  18.00 

NET  COST  of  raising  a  heifer  to  28  months  of  age:  .  $337.79 


raising  a  dairy  heifer  averaged  $355.79. 
This  total  is  reduced  when  the  manure 
produced  by  the  animals  is  taken  into 
account.  A  credit  of  $18  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  9  tons  of  manure  per  animal 
rpakes  the  net  cost  of  raising  a  dairy 
heifer  to  28  months  of  age  $337.79. 

In  this  study  there  was  considerable 
variation  between  farms  in  the  cost  of 
raising  a  dairy  heifer.  For  this  reason  a 
comparison  of  the  15  highest  cost  farms 
and  the  15  lowest  cost  producers  raised 
a  heifer  for  $298  as  compared  with  $380 
for  the  highest  cost  producers. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  costs  of  raising 
heifers  between  the  two  groups  was  the 
cost  of  feed.  The  highest  cost  farms 
used  more  grain,  more  hay,  more  silage 
and  more  milk.  They  used  less  pasture, 
less  calf  starter  and  milk  substitutes. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  the  age 
at  freshening  on  the  high  cost  farms 
was  29  months  while  on  the  low  cost 
farms  the  average  was  27  months.  The 
cost  of  bedding  and  labor  also  averaged 
higher  on  the  high  cost  farms. 

Some  very  interesting  data  were 
gathered  on  the  cost  of  raising  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  heifers.  Nineteen  of  the 
farms  studied  were  raising  only  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  and  17  were  raising  only 
Guernseys.  The  net  cost  of  raising  a 
Guernsey  heifer  was  $321.83  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  cost  of  $365.11 
for  raising  a  Holstein  heifer. 

The  most  important  difference  in 

*Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Rutgers  University. 


special  attention  shoulcj  be  given  to  the 
feeding  program. 

The  50  dairymen  who  cooperated  in 
the  study  added  an  average  of  11  heif¬ 
ers  each  to  their  milking  herd  during 
the  year.  They  estimated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  the  heifers  added  to  the 
herd  was  $313  per  head.  Half  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  study  purchased  some 
replacements  during  the  year.  They 
paid  an  average  of  $315  per  head  for 
these  replacements. 

Some  dairymen  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  others  to  raise  a  part  or  all 
of  their  herd  replacements.  To  raise  or 
not  to  raise  replacements  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  farm  problem. 


"You  have  just  answered  a  question 
that  will  get  you  32  years.  Would 
you  like  to  try  for  64?" 


The  Harder  You  Are  to  Please 


the  Better  YouH  Like  Them  ! 


nsist  _n  a  tractor  that  Is  depend- 
■i; .  wn-time  costs  too  much. 


lie, 


Me—?  Give  me  modern 
power  features  so  I  don't 
come  in  bushed. 


I  farm  to  make  money.  My  vote  goes  to  the 
tractor  which  contributes  most  to  this  end. 


it  to 


Never  before  have  so  many  discriminating  farmers  be¬ 
come  so  enthusiastic  about  a  new  line  of  tractors  as  they  are 
with  the  new  John  Deere  “30’s.”  And  small  wonder — here 
are  modern  new  tractors  with  the  power,  economy;  the  all¬ 
round  performance  that  gets  big  jobs  done  on  time  and  at 
low  cost .  .  .  with  the  modern  time-  and  labor-saving  features 
that  save  your  muscle  and  help  insure  better  work  .  .  .  with 
many  new  comfort  and  convenience  features  that  will  make 
farming  easier  and  more  enjoyable  .  .  .  with  the  versatility 
to  handle  drawn,  integral,  power-driven,  and  3-point-hitch 
equipment  with  equal  speed,  ease,  and  convenience  .  .  .  plus 
the  time-proved  durability  and  dependability  that  mean 
more  years  of  low-cost  service. 


Naturally,  the  proof  of  John  Deere  tractor  value  is  in  field 
performance.  After  you’ve  read  about  the  many  advantages 
of  these  tractors  on  the  following  pages,  see  your  John 
Deere  dealer  and  spend  a  day  at  the  wheel  of  the  new  John 
Deere  Tractor  that  best  meets  your  needs.  Prove  to  your¬ 
self  that  John  Deere  Tractors  meet  your  most  exacting 
demands  for  modern,  cost-cutting  farm  power. 


New  John  Deere  “30”  Series  Tractors  are  depend¬ 
able  working  “partners”  that  speed  your  work,  save 
your  muscle,  and  make  money  for  you.  Working  with 
all  types  of  equipment,  these  versatile  tractors  help  you 
handle  practically  every  farm  job  and  earn  bigger  prof¬ 
its  for  you  the  year-round. 

New  Operator  Comfort  and  Convenience 

There’s  a  world  of  difference  between  a  John  Deere 
and  other  makes  of  tractors  when  it  comes  to  operator 
comfort  and  convenience.  These  new  “30’s”  are  easier 
to  mount,  easier  to  start,  easier  to  shift,  quieter  to  the 
ear.  You  sit  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  deep-cushion  seat  with  an  unexcelled  view  in  all 
directions.  You  can  stand  at  will  on  the  roomy  plat¬ 
form  without  moving  or  tipping  the  seat.  Every  control 
is  conveniently  located  for  easy  operation  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  position  on  the  seat  or  platform. 


Better  Work  on  Every  Job 

It’s  easier  to  do  better  work  with  a  new  John  Deere 
“30”  Series  Tractor.  These  tractors  are  completely 
adaptable  to  all  types  of  crops  and  row  spacings.  Here’s 
the  right  combination  of  speed  and  power  .  .  .  the  ac¬ 
curate  finger-tip  hydraulic  control  of  equipment .  .  .  the 
ease  of  Advanced  Power  Steering  that  helps  you  work 
with  precision  on  important  jobs  such  as  cultivating. 
Better  work  helps  insure  better  crops  which  will  bring 
top  market  prices;  you  make  more  profit. 

These  new  John  Deere  Tractors  are  deserving  of  your 
attention.  They’ll  help  you  do  high-quality  work — and 
more  of  it  per  day — with  maximum  savings  in  time, 
labor,  and  money.  You  get  more  in  performance,  more 
in  value  when  you  invest  in  a  new  John  Deere  “30” 
Series  Tractor. 


Dependable  Low-Cost  Power 
That  Keeps  Your  Jobs  Moving 

Modern  John  Deere  two-cylinder  engines 
provide  smooth  responsive  power  that  keeps 
your  jobs  on  the  move;  that  increases  your 
daily  work  output  and  enables  you  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  break  in  the  weather.  You’ll 
cut  hours,  even  days  off  your  work  calendar, 
finish  up  on  schedule.  A  well-engineered,  well- 
balanced  design  properly  distributes  the  weight. 
As  a  result,  you  enjoy  improved  traction  and 
increased  drawbar  pull  that  gets  you  through 
tough  spots.  You’ll  find  a  modern  John  Deere 
“30”  Series  Tractor  with  just  the  right  power 
for  your  operation. 


At  left  is  the  powerful  4-plow  "630"  Tractor  work¬ 
ing  with  a  13-foot  John  Deere  "KB A"  Disk  Harrow. 
Combinations  of  powerful  John  Deere  Tractors  and 
big-capacity  equipment,  such  as  this,  enable  you  to 
handle  big  jobs  quickly  when  the  rush  is  on. 


y 


Economy  That  Lowers  Your  Operating  Cost 

Operating  costs  drop  to  pennies  per  acre  when  you  farm  with 
a  new  “30”  Series  Tractor.  The  official  fuel-economy  records  for 
gasoline,  LP-Gas,  and  Diesel  are  all  held  by  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tors — and  these  same  outstanding  field-proved  engines  are  fea¬ 
tured  on  these  newest  John  Deere  Tractors!  In  addition,  you’ll 
enjoy  further  savings  in  upkeep  costs — thanks  to  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  the  exclusive  two-cylinder  engine  design.  Truly,  a 
new  John  Deere  Tractor  will  pay  its  own  way  on  your  farm  and 
provide  you  with  dependable  low-cost  power  for  many  seasons 
to  come. 


Here's  the  fast-working  2-3  plow 
"430"  Row-Crop  Utility  efficiently  con¬ 
trolling  weeds  with  a  4-row  cultivator. 
You  can  operate  this  economical  tractor 
on  about  1-3/4  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour 
on  heavy  loads;  3/4  of  a  gallon  on 
light  loads. 


Advanced  Power  Steering  Saves 
Effort  on  Every  Tractor  Job 

Advanced  Power  Steering  takes  all  the  muscle 
work  out  of  steering  the  tractor  on  every  job  in 
any  type  of  soil  condition.  Just  a  slight  pressure 
on  the  wheel  and  tireless  hydraulic  muscles  turn 
the  front  wheels  at  your  command  even  with 
heavy  front-mounted  equipment.  AdvancedYow&x 
Steering  is  a  built-in  feature  of  the  tractor  and  is 
fully  enclosed  and  protected  between  the  radiator 
and  grille.  This  outstanding  feature  has  been 
thoroughly  field-proved  by  thousands  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmers.  You’ll  do  better  work;  save  time 
and  eflFort  with  John  Deere  Advanced  Power 
Steering.  The  entire  unit  is  quality-built  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  years  of  dependable  service. 


John  Deere  Tractors  and  Cultivators  are  an  ideal  working 
team.  Here,  the  operator  of  this  6-row  Cultivator  has  raised 
the  front  units  and  is  ready  to  raise  the  rear  rigs  when  the 
tractor  clears  the  row  (delayed  lift). 


John  Deere  Touch-o-matic  for  “330”  and  “430” 
Tractors  and  Custom  Powr-Trol  for  the  larger  row-crop 
models  are  versatile  hydraulic  systems  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  exacting  needs.  Each  enables  you  to 
control  drawn,  integral,  or  3-point  equipment  with 
speed,  ease,  and  accuracy.  You’ll  do  better  work, 
especially  in  varying  ground  conditions.  On  precision 
cultivating  operations,  you  enjoy  such  advantages  as 
delayed  and  selective  lift.  You  can  choose  the  hydraulic 
system  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


Advanced  Power  Steering  enables  this 
operator  to  handle  the  "730"  Tractor  and 
the  John  Deere  45  Loader  with  filled 
bucket  with  fingertip  ease. 


Modern  Hydraulic  System  Offers 
Precision  Control  of  Equipment 


3-Point  Hitch  with  Exclusive  Load-and-Depth  Control 

The  John  Deere  3-Point  Hitch  makes  “pick  up  and  go”  farming  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  ever.  On  heavy  tillage  jobs,  Load-and-Depth  Control  enables  you  to 
maintain  travel  speed  and  automatically  insures  a  more  uniform  plowing  job 
regardless  of  soil  consistency  and  density  or  ground  contours.  A  position- 
responsive  rockshaft  lets  you  select  the  exact  plowing  depth  you  want. 


“Live”  PTO  Lets  You  Work  with  Greater  Efficiency 

On  every  PTO  job,  you’ll  work  with  greater  efficiency.  Clogging  is  practically 
eliminated — in  heavy  crops,  you  can  stop  tractor  travel  and  maintain  full  rpm 
on  the  powershaft;  proceed  on  your  way  when  the  machine  has  cleared  itself. 
You’ll  do  better  work  in  heavy  crops;  avoid  the  time-taking  nuisance  of  hopping 
off  the  tractor  to  clear  the  machine.  For  all  models  except  the  “330”  Series. 


i 


Six-row  farming,  another  John  Deere  "first,"  slashes  fuel  and  labor  costs;  increases  your  daily  work 


output.  Shown  here:  the  new  "630"  Tractor  and  John  Deere  694  6-row  Planter. 


m  A  Size  for  Every  Acreage 

Whether  you  farm  one  row  or  six  rows  at  a  time, 
you'll  find  the  power  you  want  in  the  new  John  Deere 
line  of  ”30"  Series  Tractors.  Choose  today  from  the 
1-2  plow  ”330"  right  up  through  the  powerful  5-plow 
”730"  Tractor. 

m  A  Type  for  Every  Crop 

John  Deere  General-Purpose  Tractors  are  available 
with  a  variety  of  front-end  assemblies  to  match  your 
crop  requirements.  In  addition,  there  are  Standard, 
Utility,  Row-Crop  Utility  and  Crawler  models  available 
for  general  farming  operations. 

■  An  Engine  for  Every  Fuel 

In  addition  to  gasoline  and  all-fuel  engines,  the 
”430,"  ”530,"  ”630,"  and  ”730"  Series  Tractors  are 
available  with  factory-engineered  LP-Gas  equipment. 
The  ”730"  is  also  available  with  the  Diesel  engine 
that  holds  the  official  fuel-economy  record. 

■  Equipment  for  Every  Need 

A  complete  line  of  drawn,  integral,  power-driven, 
and  3-point-hitch  equipment  is  available  for  each  of 
the  six  power  sizes.  The  big-capacity,  quality-built 
equipment  enables  you  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs  with  a  single  tractor. 

IjB  A  Price  for  Every  Pocketbook 

You  can  choose  a  new  John  Deere  Tractor  with  just 
the  right  combination  of  features  and  accessories  you 
need,  in  the  power  size  and  fuel  type  that  will  pay 
you  the  biggest  return  on  your  tractor  investment. 


I 

I 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  [ 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  | 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  tractors  checked  I 

below.  I 

I  farm - acres.  I 

Q  330  and  430  Standard  □  330  and  430  Utility  □  430  j 

Tricycle  and  Row-Crop  Utility  Q  530,  630,  and  730  Series  I 

□  LP-Gas  models  □  Credit  Plan  I 


Name. 


R.  R - Box. 


\ 

□  Student  j 

I 

I 

I 

_ _  I 


^^HATEVER  your  acreage,  there’s  a  new  John  Deere  “30”  Series  Tractor 
that  is  just  right  for  you.  You  can  choose  from  the  1-2  plow  “330”  Series, 
available  in  Standard  and  Utility  models  .  .  .  the  2-3  plow  “430”  Series, 
available  in  six  wheel-type  and  two  track-type  models  .  .  .  the  3-plow  “530” 
Series,  ideal  power  for  medium-size  acreages  .  .  .  the  4-plow  “630”  Series, 
heavy-duty  power  for  medium-  and  large-acreage  operations  ...  or  the 
powerful  5-plow  “730”  Series,  the  complete  power  answer  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  large-acreage  row-crop  farms. 

Each  of  these  modern  tractors  brings  you  a  full  measure  of  power,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  utility.  Each  offers  you  an  exclusive  combination  of  modern  John 
Deere  features  that  will  enable  you  to  do  more  work,  better  work,  and  take 
life  easier  at  the  same  time.  Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
your  power  requirements  with  you.  His  tractor  line  is  complete — 6  power 
sizes  and  30  basic  models.  He  has  a  tractor  that  will  handle  your  job  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficiently.  See  him  soon  and  plan  to  field-test  the  J ohn  Deere 
“30”  Series  Tractor  that  best  fits  your  farming  operation.  Remember — 
the  harder  you  are  to  please,  the  better  you’ll  like  a  new  John  Deere  Tractor. 


THE  JOHN  DEERE  CREDIT  PLAN 

The  John  Deere  Credit  Plan  is  a  plan  of  low-cost  financing  that  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  own  a  new  “30”  Series  Tractor  with  the  equipment  you  need 
this  season.  You  pay  a  low  initial  sum,  either  in  cash  or  trade-in.  The  balance 
can  be  paid  in  convenient  monthly  or  seasonal  payments  arranged  to  match 
your  marketing  schedule  .  .  .  your  income.  Confidential  arrangements  are 
easily  made  without  red  tape.  Thus,  you  can  pay  for  a  sparkling  new  “30” 
Series  Tractor  while  it’s  earning  money  for  you. 


JiOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Town. 


I 


Ask  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  for  a  Free  Demonstration 
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American 


Agriculturist,  February  21,  1959  — 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  ORDER  OF 


The  best  weed  control  for  corn 
Results — “Excellent” 
Economical— Get  7-15%  more 
corn/acre 

Selective,  Pre  emergence 


Number  one  bean  insecticide 
Full  season  control 
Increases  yield  4  to  7  bu./acre 
Safe  to  handle 


SEVIN 


or  purchase  of  a  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Sprayer 


SAVE 

$4.55 


NEW  G.LF 
AGITATOR 


Reg.  $6.80  value 
NOW  ONLY  $2.25 


with  your  first  order  for  Simazine,  Sevin  or 
a  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Spray  Rig. 

Offer  good  until  June  1,  1959 


A  must  for  even  coverage  with  Simazine  or  Sevin 


G.L.F.  COMPLETE  PEST  CONTROL  SERVICE 


Yellow  Devil  Sprayers 
Agitators 


FREE  INFORMATION:  For  an  informative  brochure  on 
Simazine  or  Sevin  and  information  on  installation  of  a 
G.L.F.  Jet  Agitator  Kit,  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 


To:  J.  R.  Van  Allen,  G.L.F.  Pesticides  Sales  Man 
ager  G.L.F.,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Please  send  me  folders  on  H  jI 

□  Simazine  Q  Sevin 


Weed  &  Insect  Controls 


ORDER  NOW! 


Name 


tours  of  laboratories  and  research  fa¬ 
cilities,  meetings  of  farm  and  alumni 
organizations,  and  a  Rural  Church  Day 
are  other  special  events  of  the  week. 

—  A.  A.  — 

*f.  C.  CORWITH  NAMED 
TO  STATE  BOARD 
OF  REGENTS 

New  York  State  farmers  will  be  very 

happy  over  the  naming  of  J.  C.  (Pete) 

Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  Long  Island,  as 

the  newest  member  of  the  State  Board 

of  Regents.  He  will  succeed  T.  Norman 

Hurd,  who  has  been  appointed  State 

Budget  Director  for  the  second  time. 

) 

Pete  operates  a  large  farm  in  Suffolk 
County,  and  for  years  has  been  active 
in  farm  organizations.  At  present  he  is 
chairman  of  the  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  G.L.F.,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  on  Rural  Education,'  and 
a  director  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  1916  he 
received  his  B.S.  in  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  cross-country  and  track  teams. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  farmers 
that  someone  well  informed  on  farming 
represent  them  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Certainly  Pete  Corwith  meets  all  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  we  extend 
to  him  our  hearty  congratulations. 


European  Tour 

American  Agriculturist  is  having 
a  fascinating  six-weeks’  tour  to  Europe, 
June  18  to  July  31.  Why  don’t  you  join 
our  party?  The  cost  is  very,  very  rea¬ 
sonable,-  and  the  all-expense  ticket  in¬ 
cludes  everything.  For  full  details,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it 
to  us  today. 

I  I 

I  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President  I 

I  American  Agriculturist  ' 

I  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  I 

J  Please  send  me,  without  any  obli-  * 
I  gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  I 
I  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  | 
I  June  18-July  31,  1959.  I 

.  Name _  : 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


I 


LANS  for  the  48th  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  at  Cornell  University  and 
officials  there  say  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  it  for  everybody — farm  and 
city  folks  alike. 

Between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
New  Yorkers  normally  attend  the  five- 
day  affair  sponsored  by  three  State 
Colleges  at  Cornell:  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  the  Veterinary  College. 
Date  is  March  23-27. 

Prof.  Elton  K.  Hanks,  general  chair¬ 
man,  said  this  year’s  affair  will  feature 
some  400  events  and  more  than  800 
exhibits.  He  said  visitors  will  see  some 
of  the  “exciting  and  new  things  hap¬ 
pening  in  science.’’ 

Hanks  said  “it  is  hoped’’  that  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  will  give  the 
week’s  major  address  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  spacious  Bailey  Hall.  State 
Budget  Director,  T.  Norman  Hurd,  a 
Cornell  agricultural  economics  profes¬ 
sor  on  leave,  will  report  on  the  State 
Government’s  finances. 

An  economic  outlook  talk  will  be 
given  by  W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Myers,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson’s 
National  Agric'dtural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  making  his  20th  and  last 
Farm  and  Home  Week  talk  as  dean. 
He  retires  June  30 

Another  major  event  will  be  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  Russian  agriculture  by 
Cornell  Prof.  Marlin  G.  Cline.  A  soil 
scientist.  Dr.  Cline  toured  the  Soviet 
Union  last  summer  to  observe  condi¬ 
tions  there. 

A  special  event  this  year  will  be  a 
natural  science  program  for  high  school 
students.  Top  pupils  from  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  will  attend  lec- 
ures  and  demonstrations  designed  to 
foster  their  interest  in  biological  and 
physical  sciences. 

Look  At  Research 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture — where 
a  vast  research  program  touches  on 
nearly  every  facet  of  daily  living  — 


scientists  will  put  their  experiments  on 
parade. 

There  will  be  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  on  everything  from  growing 
corn  to  keeping  a  garden,  and  from 
managing  wildlife  to  paying  taxes. 

A  change  from  previous  years  will  be 
the  participation  of  more  farmers  and 
other  visitors  in  panels  and  forums. 
These  discussions  will  take  up  such 
things'  as  the  controversial  sales  tax, 
problems  encountered  when  land  is  tak¬ 
en  for  highways,  improving  the  vege¬ 
table  industry,  and  producing  quality 
roughage. 

There  will  be  guided  tours  of  the  new 
Veterinary  College  facilities,  regarded 
as  the  finest  and  most  modern  medical 
center  for  animals  in  the  world.  — 

The  home  economics  program  will 
feature  events  dealing  with  child  be¬ 
havior,  suburban  living,  new  fabrics, 
family  finances,  and  other  homemaking 
interests. 

Concerts  by  student  musical  groups, 
public  speaking  contests  for  students. 


‘‘Cap”  Creal  to 
Hoad  State  Fair 

STATE  AGRICULTURE  and  Markets 
Commissioner  Don  J.  Wickham  has 
appointed  Harold  L.  (Cap)  Creal  of 
Homer  as  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  a  post  he  held  from  1950 
to  1955. 

As  head  of  the  Fair  which  is  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  De-  • 

partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Creal  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  F. 

Baker  of  Syracuse. 

H  i  s  headquarters 
will  be  the  fair¬ 
grounds  at  Solvay, 
near  Syracuse. 

Creal,  long  ac¬ 
tive  in  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  served  11 
years  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  Assemblyman  from  Cortland 
County,  starting  in  1939.  As  an  Assem¬ 
blyman,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision  and  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Inter¬ 
nal  Affairs  and  Education. 

A  native  of  Chautauqua  County, 
Creal  is  a  graduate  of  Jamestown  High 
School  and  Cornell  University.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  daughters. 

Creal,  who  operates  a  dairy  farm 
near  Homer,  is  a  director  of  the  Grange 
League  Federation  and  of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative. 
He  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 


Harold  L.  Creal 


Address 


Farm  and  Home  Week 
March  23-27 
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“Sound  management  practices  and 
an  efficient  coccidiostat  are  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  the  most  profitable 
poultry  operation,”  according  to  a 
frank  review  of  the  coccidiosis-coc- 
cidiostat  situation  published  by 
MERCK  &  CO.,  INC.,  Chemical  Divi¬ 
sion.  Outlined  in  the  30-page  book 
are  problems  associated  with  coccidi- 
osis  in  poultry  raising.  It  was  design¬ 
ed,  Merck  officials  explain,  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  poultry  growers 
that  exposure  to  coccidiosis  infection 
is  a  constant  and  inevitable  hazard 
of  raising  chickens  for  meat  and  egg 
production. 

The  well-illustrated  book  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  feed  manufacturer 
guide  producers  and  growers  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  coccidiosis 
and  will  be  available  through  feed 
manufacturers. 


Now  a  farmer  can  make  100  trips 
with  his  spreader  and  not  worry 
about  greasing  the  machine  ONCE. 
With  a  spreader  just  announced  by 
NEW  HOLLAND,  100-load  lubrication 
minimizes  the  service  problem.  Avail¬ 
able  on  the  company's  130-bushel 
spreaders,  the  feature  is  a  result  of 
the  use  of  nylatron  and  spauldite 
bushings.  This  combination  gives 
farmers  maximum  efficiency  with 
minimum  maintenance.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  “331"  and  "336"  spread¬ 
ers  is  a  shielded  power  take-off. 
This  protects  the  operator  against 
possible  injury  from  the  high-speed 
shaft.  This  feature  is  also  available 
on  the  company's  100-bushel  spread¬ 
er,  the  "221." 

Grants  totaling  nearly  $1,200,000 
have  been  awarded  to  139  universities 
•  and  colleges  in  the  DU  PONT  COM¬ 
PANY’S  annual  program  of  aid  to 
education,  the  company  announced 
recently.  The  entire  program  is  for 
fundamental  research  by  universities 
and  for  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
science  and  related  liberal  arts  in  the 
1959-60  academic  year.  These  funds 
may  be  used  for  fundamental  re¬ 
search  in  any  way  the  institutions 
wish,  including  the  support  of  gradu¬ 
ate  students  which  the  company  has 
previously  provided  by  a  separate 
series  of  postgraduate  fellowships 
initiated  in  1918.  The  universities  de¬ 
termine  the  research  to  be  under¬ 
taken  and  are  free  to  publish  the 
results. 


A  totally  new  type  of  tractor  trans¬ 
mission  called  the  Ford  "Select-O- 
Speed,"  which  can  be  shifted  "on-the- 
go"  without  use  of  a  clutch  pedal  and 
has  10  forward  and  2  reverse  speeds, 
is  announced  by  FORD  MOTOR  COM¬ 
PANY'S  Tractor  and  Implement  Di¬ 
vision. 

Gear-driven  at  all  times,  the 
Select-O-Speed  gives  power  that  is 
instantly  available  at  the  rear 
wheels.  Thus,  the  Select-O-Speed  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  improve  his  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
proves  the  fuel  economy  of  the 
tractor. 


Livestock  manure  removal  from 
large-area  barnyards,  feeding  and 
loafing  sheds  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  hurry  with  a  combination  of 
OLIVER’S  new  140-bushel,  PTO 
spreader  and  its  new  Model  89  load¬ 
er.  Featuring  design  improvements 
such  as  unit  construction  of  the 
spreader  box  and  shear  pin  protec¬ 
tion  against  extensive  loader  damage, 
the  two  units  exemplify  the  “teamed- 
power”  theme  of  Oliver’s  1959  engin¬ 
eering  and  merchandising  programs. 
The  spreader,  largest  in  the  Oliver 
line,  was  developed  for  big  dairy  and 
feeder  lot  operations.  Lower  and  wid¬ 
er  than  preceding  models,  it  is  llVi 
inches  high  and  has  a  capacity  of  88 
cubic  feet.  These  dimensions  facili¬ 
tate  power  fork  loading  and  provide 
space  for  big,  full-cap  loads  that  are 
especially  desirable  on  long  hauls. 


New  fully  automatic  water  soften¬ 
ers,  in  both  single  and  double  units, 
designed  to  fulfill  the  need  for  great¬ 
er  soft  water  capacities  and  service 
flow  rates  automatically,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced  by  the  F.  E. 
MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Capable  of  softening  water  at  ser¬ 
vice  flow  rates  to  52  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute,  the  new  softeners  are  especially 
spited  for  installation  in  the  smaller 
motels,  small  hotels,  apartment  hous¬ 
es,  institutions,  small  hospitals,  rest 
homes,  country  clubs,  large  homes 
and  estates,  farms,  laundries,  dairies, 
schools  and  laboratories. 

A  mechanical  system  for  leveling 
during  filling  and  also  for  feeding 
out  of  a  30-foot  diameter  silo  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO., 
Port  Atkinson,  Wisconsin.  The 
unique  system  features  silage  deliv¬ 
ery  down  the  “donut  hole”  chute 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  silage. 
President  C.  A.  Hanson  sta_tes,  “With 
farm  units  getting  larger  all  the 
time,  the  trend  to  giant  tub  silos  is 
a  logical  step — especially  since  one 
tub  silo  is  equal  to  four  14’  x  45’  silos. 
Jamesway’s  new  Big  Jim  Silo  System 
now  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  distribute  feed  evenly  in  the  silo 
without  applying  dangerous  pressure 
to  one  side  of  the  wall  and  then  to 
feed  out  the  600  tons  mechanically  at 
the  push  of  a  button.” 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  promote 
farm  safety,  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
produced  and  is  distributing  a  motion 
picture,  "Safe  Farming,  U.S.A."  The 
movie  is  a  4V2  minute  feature  deal¬ 
ing  primarily  with  highway  safety 
for  farm  vehicles,  it  stresses  seven 
points  of  safety  adopted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  for  highway 
travel  by  farm  vehicles.  More  than 
200  television  stations  which  feature 
farm  programs  have  received  black 
and  white  copies  of  this  film  for  pub¬ 
lic  showing.  Color  prints  of  this  mo¬ 
tion  picture  have  been  distributed  to 
Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Group  farm 
equipment  sales  branches  for  use  by 
dealers  and  other  interested  groups. 

A  new  hay  conditioner  for  1959  has 
been  announced  by  BRILLION  IRON 
WORKS,  Brillion,  Wisconsin.  The 
company  states  that  two  main  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  Brillion  Hay 
Conditioner  over  other  hay  condition¬ 
ers  are  these ;  Brillion-conditioned 
hay  dries  faster,  by  college  test.  Bril¬ 
lion-conditioned  hay  carries  its  leaves 
to  the  barn.  The  new  1959  Brillion 
Hay  Conditioner  opens  the  entire 
stem,  permitting  rapid  evaporation 
along  its  whole  length.  The  Brillion 
continuous  action  handles  the  hay 
gently,  does  not  clip  off  the  tender 
and  protein-packed  leaves  or  tips  of 
the  plants. 


Contradictory 


IN  THE  NORTHEAST  we  have  much 
land  upon  which  alfalfa  will  not  grow 
profitably.  Some  of  this  land  is  easily 
worked  and  some  is  difficult  for  trac¬ 
tors.  Early  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  such  as 
four-year  Viking,  or  certain  strains  of 
European,  have  become  available  to  re¬ 
place  red  clover  for  hay  or  grass  silage, 
and  for  aftermath  pasture.  For  the 
areas  too  steep  or  too  rough  and  costly 
to  work  easily,  we  have  the  late,  per¬ 
sistent  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  called  Empire. 
We  establish  that  for  pasture  on  fields 
or  parts  of  fields  which  we  hope  and 
pray  we’ll  never  have -to  tear  up  and 
reseed  again. 

Only  now  have  all  the  agricultural 
authorities,  clearly  separated  the  two 
kinds  of  Birdsfoot  in  their  recommend¬ 
ations.  Empire  is  for  long-time  pasture, 
usually  on  land  hard  to  work,  and  is 
generally  good  for  20  years.  The  Viking 
type  is  a  rotational  replacement  of 
clover  for  hay  plus  pasture.  But  in 
1959,  even  as  the  recommendations  of 
one  State  have  at  long  last  been  unified 
with  those  of  other  States,  confusion 
has  been  introduced  once  again.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tentative  recommendation, 
for  trial  only,  to  mix  Empire  and  Vik¬ 
ing  together  when  seeding.  Thus,  the 
theory  indicates,  the  early  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  Viking  will  be  obtained 
as  usual,  and  will  be  followed,  as  the 
Viking  fades,  by  the  steadily  oncoming 
Empire. 

It  is  a  nice  theory,  which  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  recently  completed  instruc¬ 
tions  on  establishing  Empire,  the  basic 
and  most  important  law  of  which  is  to 
protect  Empire  seedlings  from  all 
forms  of  competition  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible  in  the  year  of  establish¬ 
ment.  Every  authority  has  come  to  the 
point  of  warning  against  seeding  other 
legumes  with  Empire  and  has  urged  the 
omission  of  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  competition.  Clipping 
weeds  and  volunteer  grasses  is  strongly 
urged  in  the  year  of  seeding,  plus  weed 
spraying  if  possible. 

Adding  Viking  to  Empire  at  seeding 
time  is  a  sure  means  of  providing  com¬ 
petition  from  which  the  Empire  may 
be  severely  weakened.  Empire  isn’t  a 
strong  plant  until  the  third  year  of 
growth,  and  then  its  hold  on  life  sug¬ 
gests  immortality.  From  the  third  year 
on,  Empire  can  stand  up  against  any 
competition.  The  trick  is  to  have  plenty 
of  it  well  rooted  in  the  third  year. 

At  Hayfields  we  mixed  Empire  and 
the  early  European  type  50-50  seven 
years  ago  this  spring.  Viking,  which  is 
even  more  vigorous  than  common  Eu¬ 
ropean,  was  not  then  available.  The 
European  came  on  very  well,  as  did  the 
timothy  in  the  second  year,  and  still 
later  the  volunteer  Canada  bluegrass. 
The  Empire  was  spindly  and  sparse.  As 
the  European  gave  up  the  ghost  after 
about  four  years,  its  death  released 
nitrogen,  which  was^  grabbed  by  the 
grasses  to  the  still  further  crowding 
of  the  Empire.  The  12  V2 -acre  field  was 
three  times  fertilized  with  goods  con¬ 
taining  no  nitrogen.  Today  we  have  a 
hard-to-work  field  of  gi'rasses  of  little 
value,  and  hardly  any  Birdsfoot.  I 
would  never  again  mix  Empire  with 
any  legume  whatever.  By  mixing,  we’ve 
ended  up  exactly  nowhere. 

If  it  were  not  for  encouragement, 
such  as  given  by  E.  H.  Stewart  of 
Shoreham,  Vermont,  I  would  quit  harp¬ 
ing  on  Empire  for  long-term  pastures. 
On  January  20,  he  wrote,  “You  ai’e  to 
be  congratulated  on  your  constant  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  place  of  Empire  Trefoil  in  the  ag¬ 
riculture  of  the  Northeast.  On  our  own 


farm  we  use  almost  entirely  Empire  for 
hay  and  pasture,  and  the  most  frequent 
criticism  of  other  farmers  is  that  our 
crops  are  too  heavy — too  hard  to  cure." 

IScri'cnings 

Why  is  it  that  in  California  the 
strawberry  harvest  season  extends  over 
a  two  months’  period,  if  not  longer,  as 
contrasted  to  our  season  of  about  four 
weeks,  or  even  less?  And  in  Mexico, 
strawberries  are  harvested  commerci¬ 
ally  over  a  four  months’  period.  These 
differences  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Northeast,  where  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  we’ve  lost  the  strawberry  market, 
especially  in  the  quick-frozen  depart¬ 
ment,  which  accounts  for  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  whole  market. 

*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  the  blackberry 
amounts  to  very  little  in  the  food  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country  in  comparison  witli 
other  berries  grown  on  canes  ?  Some  of 
the  noted  horticultural  authorities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey, 
recorded  the  opinion  that  the  black¬ 
berry  is,  when  really  ripe,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  all  berries.  Now  comes  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  with  the 
Harrow  blackberry,  after  more  than  21) 
years  of  effort.  The  Harrow  has  been 
under  field  testing  at  several  points  in 
New  York  State  for  18  years.  It  ripens 
more  evenly  and  is  an  excellent  freezer. 
May  success  attend  it! 

*  *  * 

Why' is  it  that  orchard  grass  on  good 
soil  grows  so  fiercely  in  the  North  as 
to  crowd  out  Ladino  clover  in  the  first 
crop  year  and  alfalfa  a  year  or  two 
later,  while  only  300  miles  or  so  farther 
south,  say  in  New  Jersey,  the  same 
grass  is  much  milder  and  permits  le¬ 
gumes  to  survive?  My  written  aver¬ 
sions  to  orchard  grass  for  a  location 
20  miles  from  Lake  Ontai'io  have  many 
times  been  objected  to  by  friends  to  the 
southward,  who  have  found  its  behavior 
to  be  much  less  aggressive.  At  Hay- 
fields,  we’ve  never  yet  been  able  to  con¬ 
trol  orchard  grass  well  enough  to  re¬ 
tain  the  legumes,  even  with  four  or 
five  clippings.  Bromegrass  is  a  more 
civilized  companion  for  legumes  up  our 
way,  as  well  as  being  more  palatable  to 
cattle. 

*  *  * 

M’hy  is  it  that  ladino  clover  grown 
on  the  Lake  Ontario  plain  at  a  600-foot 
elevation  disappears  within  three  crop 
years,  while  at  Merida  Farms  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  southeast  of  3Ion- 
treal,  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  100 
feet,  it  persists  and  even  thrives  for 
seven  or  eight  years  ?  Is  it  because  sun¬ 
light  is  less  intense  at  Merida  and  sum¬ 
mer  rainfall  is  usually  somewhat  more 
plentiful  and  better  distributed  than  at 
Hayfields  ? 

*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  breed  traditions  among 
cattlemen  appear  to  be  almost  as 
strong  as  the  intolerance  shown  by 
some  men  toward  religions,  races  anti 
customs  differing  from  their  own?  la 
the  rebuttals  to  my  efforts  to  help  the 
Guernsey  fraternity  toward  a  cow  to 
better  fit  the  milk  market,  that  is,  a 
bigger  animal  giving  more  milk  with  a 
lower  fat  content,  I  detect  passionate 
resistance,  in  which  prejudice  peeps 
out.  Is  there  anything  sacred  about  a 
cow?  Isn’t  she  a  servant  of  man?  Isn’t 
man  now  remodeling  the  pig  to  better 
suit  the  preference  of  consumers  for 
less  fat  and  more  lean  meat?  Hasn’t 
man  already  remolded  chickens,  one 
bird  for  meat  and  one  for  eggs?  What 
is  wrong  with  modei'nizing  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow? 


American  Agriculturist,  Febriiary  21,  1959  — 
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you  can  always  resort  to  dry  ice,  if  you 
can  get  it  in  big  enough  quantities,  but 
this  can  be  expensive  too. 

Another  consideration  you  should 
weigh  might  be  the  other  possible  uses 
you  could  put  a  standby  unit  to,  if  you 
had  it.  You  might  run  an  electric  weld¬ 
er.  a  drill,  and  other  tools  with  it,  when 
making  repairs  away  from  the  power 
lines  of  your  farmstead.  You  could  use 
it  to  operate  an  electric  chain  saw. 
which  might  cost  you  less  than  a  gaso¬ 
line-powered  model.  The  possible  uses 
would  only  be  limited  by  your  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  whether  they  are  important 
for  reasons  of  conveniences  or  econ¬ 
omics  would  depend  upon  your  indi¬ 
vidual  situation. 

If  you  decide  to  do  something  about 
a  standby  generator,  you  have  some 
choices  to  make  about  your  approach  to 
the  problem.  Would  you  want  a  unit 
that  you  can  “plug  in”  and  use  to  power 
the  whole  farmstead?  Such  a  unit  is 
available,  to  the  tune  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  But  one  company  has  a 
testimonial  letter  from  a  faxmer  who 
says  that  his  generator  more  than  paid 
for  itself  during  a  single  three-day 
power  failure.  He  had  a  sizable  daii’y 
operation,  and  he  figrired  that  he  would 
have  lost  much  of  his  production  for 
those  three  days,  if  he  had  been  v-ith- 
out  standby  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  buy  a 
hiuch  smaller  unit  that  is  powered  by 
its  own  small  engine.  These  generators 
are  not  expensive,  and  they  could  help 
keep  you  out  of  trouble.  You  could  take 
one  around  from  job  to  job,  pumping 
ivater,  running  the  food-freezer,  doing 
^he  milking,  operating  the  mixing- 
grinder  and  the  augers  for  feeding,  and 
I  furnishing  power  to  the  home  for  lights, 
for  cooking,  for  heating  water,  etc. 

I  Where  can  you  buy  a  standby  gen- 
|crator,,  and  what  do  they  cost?  Your 
farm  machinery  dealer  is  a  good  bet, 


Standby  Electrical  Power 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


need  more  power  than  this. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  small 
generators  with  their  own  engines.  You 
can  buy  one  from  a  mail  order  house 
that  produces  1,0Q0  watts  for  as  little 
as  $120.  This  would  have  a  3  HP  engine, 
and  would  power  10  1,000-watt  light 
bulbs.  It  would  be  big  enough  to  do 
many  of  your  small  jobs — pumping 
water,  milking,  operating  a  freezer, 
powering  a  drill.  But  it  might  not  have 
enough  power  to  handle  a  welder,  or 
run  a  whole  household,  especially  if  you 
had  an  electric  water  heater,  electric 
range,  electric  dryer,  and  needed  lots  of 
lights. 

You  can,  of  course,  buy  a  generator 
to  operate  with  an  engine  you  already 
have.  If  you  have  a  3  HP  engine  on  a 
lawn  mower,  you  can  buy  a  1,000-watt 
generator  for  $65  to  $70,  and  so  have 
standby  equipment  pretty  reasonably. 
You  can  even  buy  a  1,000-watt  genera¬ 


tor  to  mount  on  a  car  or  truck,  for 
about  $100. 

How  do  you  decide  what  sort  of  a 
unit  to  buy?  This  is  one  of  those  com¬ 
plex  decisions  that  requires  analysis  of 
your  individual  situation.  How  big  is 
your  loading?  How  much  of  it  needs  to 
run  “as  required,”  such  as  a  pump,  for 
instance?  How  much  of  it  can  you  op¬ 
erate  at  controlled  intervals?  To  get 
the  wattage  of  various  units,  so  you 
can  figure  loads,  multiply  the  amperage 
by  the  operating  voltage — 6  amperes  at 
115  volts  gives  you  a  690-watt  load. 
You  will  eventually  arrive  at  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  a  minimum  size  standby 
unit  for  your  place  might  be.  Then  you 
should  increase  that  estimate  by  25%, 
for  starting  reserve,  and  in  the  interest 
of  future  needs.  Finally,  you’ll  have  to 
decide  whether  you  can  afford  to  buy  a 
standby  generator  ...  or  whether  you 
can  afford  not  to  buy  one. 


Few  of  us  understand  what  a  big 
job  a  little  job  may  be. — Channing 
Pollock 


make  hay  again!'' 


WHY?  Because  Harvestore  ®  Haylage  is  far  better 
feed  .  .  .  more  nutritious,  more  palatable  . . .  and  takes 
a  lot  less  work  to  make.  I’ll  never  go  back  to  worry¬ 
ing  about  weather,  wrestling  heavy  bales  or  paying 
high  supplement  bills.  Why  should  I  when  I  can 
make  Harvestore  Haylage  and  do  it  in  just  three 
simple  steps. 


WHAT’S  HAYLAGE?  Come  over  to  the  Harvestore 
and  I’ll  show  you.  Haylage  is  forage  wilted  to  about 
40%  moisture  and  processed  thru  a  Harvestore. 
It  makes  a  near-perfect  feed . . .  high  in  protein, 
high  in  dry  matter .  . .  almost  a  complete  ration  by 
itself.  All  I  do  to  make  Haylage  is  cut  and  windrow, 
chop  and  blow  it  into  my  Harvestore. 


HARVESTORE’S  TRUE,  SEALED,  OXYGEN-FREE 
STORAGE  does  the  rest.  Holds  Haylage  at  the  peak 
of  its  feeding  value.  Then  this  sweep-arm  bottom 
unloader  delivers  it  right  into  my  mechanical  feeder. 
Here,  this  is  Haylage.  Smell  it!  It’s  just  as  good  or 
better  than  the  day  I  put  it  in.  No  wonder  cattle 
go  for  it. 


BUT  THERE’S  EVEN  MORE  to  Harvestore  farming. 
Had  Haylage  in  that  one,  too,  earlier  this  year  but 
there’s  high-moisture  corn  in  it  now.  It  comes  out 
just  as  good  as  the  day  I  put  it  in  and  college  tests 
prove  it’s  a  better  feed  than  dry  corn.  By  processing 
two  or  more  crops  through  my  Harvestores  each 
year,  I’ve  almost  doubled  my  income. 


although  you  can  buy  them  from  mail 
order  houses  and  other  sources  as  well. 
A  more  expensive  unit,  which  could 
power  your  whole  farmstead,  could  cost 
$700  to  $1,000.  Such  a  generator  is  the 
Electrall,  marketed  by  International 
Harvester.  It  mounts  on  the  side  of  the 
tractor;  or  on  the  rear  of  the  tractor; 
or  is  available  as  a  trailing  unit.  The 
trailing  unit  can  be  powered  by  any 
tractor  having  a  pto  shaft  and  enough 
power,  while  the  other  two  units  must 
be  mounted  on  IH  tractors.  Power  out¬ 
put  is  12(4  KVA,  and  it  requires  25  HP 
from  the  tractor.  Of  course  you  could 
find  larger  generators  too,  but  most 
farm  operations  would  probably  not 


HARVESTORE 

HYDRASTttl Process  covered  by  D.S.  Patent  No.  2,754,22?. 
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Through  research  .  a  better  tray 
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A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION,  Dept.  AA.29,  Kankakee,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  the  free  booklets: 

Profit  Plan”  Q  “High  Morsfore  Corn”  Q  “Why 
O  "Why  Dry  Groin  Sorghum  " 


AND  IT’S  LOADED  WITH  LEAVES!  75%  of  the 

value  of  forage  is  in  the  leaves.  By  making  Haylage 
instead  of  hay,  I  save  up  to  60%  more  leaves.  That 
means  more  nutrients  per  pound  of  dry  matter . .  . 
about  48%  more  protein.  As  a  result,  I  can  feed 
more  livestock  from  the  same  acres,  give  them  better 
feed  and  do  it  all  with  less  labor. 


Whether  you  milk  cows,  feed  cattle  or 
raise  hogs,  HARVESTORE  can  increase  the 
income  from  your  farm,  too.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  for  more  information. 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS 


Kankakee,  Illinois 
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OW  important  is  standby  elec¬ 
trical  power?  This  depends  up¬ 
on  your  operation  .  .  .  how  much 
work  you  do  with  electricity  .  .  . 
how  imperative  it  is  that  the  work  go 
on  .  .  .  and  how  much  of  the  work  you 
can  do  in  some  “get-by”  fashion. 

If,  for  instance,  you  need  a  lot  of 
water  for  livestock,  and  you  would  have 
to  resort  to  a  hand  pump  and  some 
buckets  if  yoxi  had  a  power  failure,  it 
might  be  rather  important  to  you  to 
have  some  source  of  standby  power 
available.  If  the  consumption  of  water 
is  not  too  great,  the  problem  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  convenience.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  water  used  increases,  the 
economic  importance  increases,  too,  be¬ 
cause  plenty  of  water  is  so  important 
to  livestock.  Thus,  there  is  some  point 
at  which  your  water  consumption  is  so 
great  that  you  couldn’t  afford  not  to 
have  some  standby  power  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  job  you  do 
with  electricity  may  be  done  some  other 
way.  Take  milking,  for  instance.  You 
could  do  it  by  hand,  of  course.  But 
starting  in  on  a  herd  of  35  could  be 
rather  formidable,  even  if  you  could 
get  extra  help  from  the  kitchen.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  could  tap  into  the  mani¬ 
fold  of  a  tractor  engine  and  use  that 
vacuum  to  run  the  milking  machine,  "le 
power  failure  wouldn’t  be  quite  so 
critical. 

Or,  you  might  have  a  food  fi’eezer 
with  contents  of  value  that  could  run 
into  hundreds  of  dollars.  Since  this  kind 
of  value  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  .you 
can  afford  to  give  some  thought  to  pro¬ 
tecting  such  an  investment.  Of  course 
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‘What’s  time  to 


a  pig  ( 

Whenever  I  talk 

to  a  group  of  hog-raisers  about  our 
early  weaning  program.  T  can  be  pret¬ 
ty  sure  that  somebody  is  going  to  make 
a  funny  .  .  .  “So  what  if  your  program 
does  get  a  pig  to  market  a  lot  faster? 
I  never  saw  a  pig  in  any  great  hurry!  ’ 
(Haw  Haw.) 


Well,  I  like  quips  like  this,  but 
sometimes  I’m  afraid  that  somebody 
rhight  take  this  oqe  seriously  .  .  .  and 
that  would  be  too  bad.  Because  every 
day  and  week  you  can  cut  off  a  pig’s 
“board  and  room”  will  usually  mean 
extra  money  in  your  pocket. 


And  that’s  especially  true  this  year, 
when  all  of  the  “GuessTimates”  say 
there’ll  be  a  lot  of  hogs  farrowed  and 
fed  .  .  .  which  means  that  getting  an 
early  market  is  especially  worth-while. 


Sure,  it’s  a  little  extra  work, 
teaeliing  a  pig  to  eat  early.  But 
you  can  figure  it  will  pay  you  a 
good  many  dollars  an  hour  to  take 
the  trouble.  (And  that’s  in  extra 
meat  alone  .  .  .  not  to  mention 
that  you  get  better-doing  pigs  and 
early  market  prices.) 


For  instance,  here’s  what  I  mean. 
Feeding  about  52^  worth  of  the  Wat¬ 
kins  recommended  pre-starter  per 
head,  starting  at  about  5  days,  can  give 
you  an  extra  20  pounds  of  pork  at  8 
weeks  .  .  .  for  about  a  pound. 

Figure  an  8-])ig  litter,  that’s  an  extra 
160  lbs.  of  pork  for  only  S4.16.  I’d 
say  that  most  of  us  can  afford  to  spend 
an  hour  or  so  fooling  with  baby  pigs 
for  profits  like  that! 


All  told,  here’s  the  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  you  can  get  from  the 
W^atkins  Pork  Profit  Program. 
You  can  take  a  pig  from  birth  to 
220  pounds  in  4*/2  to  5'/2  months 
on  a  total  feed  cost  of  about  $16 
to  $16.50  .  .  .  that’s  making  pork 
for  arountl  $7.50  per  hundred  or 
less  .  .  .  down  to  as  low  as  $7.03. 


You  fortify  the  Pre-Starter,  Starter 
and  Grower  from  Watkins  Min-Vite 
for  Baby  Pigs,  and  the  14%,  12%  and 
10%  Finishing  Rations  from  Watkins 
Min-Vite  for  Sw’ine. 


Next  time  you  see  your  Watkins 
Dealer,  I  hope  you’ll  ask  him  about 


the  Watkins  Pork  Profit  Program. 


N  S.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  W  atkins 
lealer  about  the  big  Watkins 
Ireani  Vacation  Sweepstakes. 
Vothing  to  buy  or  write.  No 
juzzles.  Just  enter.  Your  choice  of 
wo-week,  all-expense-paid  vaea- 
ions  for  two  in  Hawaii,  Miami 
leach.  New  York  City,  or  at  a 
Vfontana  Dude  Ranch.  Ask  your 
Jealer  for  an  Entry  Blank. 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


, 
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DEAR  MR.  MIEEIMxYN; 


IT  was  with  much  indignation  that  I 
read  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
under  date  of  December  6,  19.58,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  titled.  Guernseys  and  Milk.  Any 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Guernsey  breed 
as  outlined  by  the  author  would  be  an 
illusion  hard  to  follow,  especially  so  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
other  breeds  which  have  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  this  man  so  earnestly  de¬ 
sires. 


Why  the  intense  insistence  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  of  the  same,  needlessly  de¬ 
stroying  the  inherent  superior  qualities 
of  the  Guernsey  breed  by  taking  away 
a  part  of  something  that  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  them?  The  5%  test  seemingly 
is  the  killer.  Is  that  bad  ? 


Guernsey  milk  is  strictly  a  quality 
product  as  summarized  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  one  and  only  source  of 
this  supreme  quality  milk  for  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  securing  the  best,  why  not 
plan  constructively  to  create  markets 
of  distinction  where  the  purchase  of 
Guernsey  milk  would  not  be  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  luxury  but  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  high  class  product? — Name 
loithhcld  by  request 


THE  OTHER  SIDE 


EASY  FEOWERS 


few  weeks  all  plants  will  bush  out  won¬ 
derfully.  Keep  all  blossoms  picked  off 
coleus  and  occasionally  pinch  out 
branches  to  make  these  grow  bushy. 
There  are  pleasant  surprises  in  the 
number  of  variable  colors. 


In  the  fall  we  take  up  the  gerani¬ 
ums  and  place  in  a  wooden  box  with 
enough  dirt  on  the  roots  to  cover  well 
and  store  in  the  cellar  until  safe  to  re¬ 
plant  in  the  following  spring — pruning 
out  all  dead  wood  and  dried  blossoms  at 
planting  time.  They  may  , look  straggly 
at  first  but  make  rapid  growth,  so  give 
them  time  to  recover  before  shaping 
too  much. 


The  coleus,  being  frost-tender,  are 
usually  hard  hit  before  time  to  take  up 
geraniums.  So,  before  danger  of  the 
first  frost,  take  a  few  slips  from  favor¬ 
ite  plants  and  either  pot  for  indoor 
growth  or  place  in  water  for  growing 
on  a  shelf — every  so  often,  cut  off  all 
roots  to  shorten  and  change  water  — 
the  slips  will  last  all  winter  this  way. 

-Mrs.  W.D.,  N.Y 


VAST  DIFFERENCE 


IN  your  editorial  of  December  20th 
What’s  Fair?”  you  say  fair  trade  laws 
permit  the  setting  of  retail  prices  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  that  this  is 
bad  for  the  farmer  ‘‘horse  traders.” 


Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
articles  under  the  column  ‘‘Visiting 
Hayfields”  in  the  Dec.  6  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  was  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  your  observations 
concerning  the  Guei’nsey  Breed.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  Guernseys,  and 
I  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
prominent  breeders,  both  fanciers  and 
working  farmers,  while  acting,  as  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  in  Cayuga  County.  I  have 
since  followed  the  progress  of  the  breed 
with  much  interest.  In  this  particular 
area,  the  Guernsey  is  losing  out,  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  reasons  you  cited.  Work¬ 
ing  dairymen  are  adding  a  few  Hol- 
steins  or  changing  over  to  that  breed 
as  rapidly  as  practicable.  I  hate  to 
see  this  happen  but  I  see  nothing  in  the 
immediate  future  to  change  the  trend. 
Some  of  them  have  been  improving 
their  herds  in  recent  years  by  using 
artificial  insemination. 


Parity  price  supports  nationwide  and 
Vermont  milk  control  board  statewide, 
are  just  different  names  for  fair  trad¬ 
ing  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
‘‘horse  traders,”  except  under  fair  trade 
the  consumer  pays  only  one  top  price 
for  the  same  article. 


An  ample  application  of  goose  sauce 
is  indicated,  is  it  not?  I  am  not  a  ‘‘fair 
trader”  in  the  way  you  interpret  that 
law. — Leon  Wiley,  Manchester,  Vt. 


Under  present  economic  conditions,  I 
cannot  see  the  justification  of  all  the 
emphasis  on  butterfat  records.  This 
applies  to  other  breeds  as  well. 

I  also  liked  your  comments  on  the 
need  for  agricultural  graduates  having 
a  good  farm  background.  Many  farm 
boys,  according  to  my  observation,  are 
passing  up  a  good  thing  in  training  for 
unrelated  occupations  where  their  farm 
experience  cannot  be  as  valuable  as  in 
farming  or  in  related  occupations.  This 
needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farm  folk  often.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. — L.  F.  Lee,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  There  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  price  supports  and  -mar¬ 
keting  orders  and  fair  trade  legislation. 
I  might  add  that  we  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  just  as  opposed  to  con¬ 
tinued  high-level,  unrealistic  price  sup¬ 
ports  as  we  are  to  fair  trade  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  need  to  be  tapered  off 
gradually. 

Marketing  orders  do  not  dictate  what 
the  consumer  must  pay.  In  the  case  of 
milk,  a  formula  is  set  up,  based  on 
economic  factors,  to  set  a  price  which 
buyers  must  pay  to  farmers,  depending 
on  the  use  they  make  of  milk.  Also, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  retail  milk 
dealer  from  cutting  prices  if  he  wants 
to. 

But  a  merchant  on  Main  Street 
couldn’t  do  that  legally  in  the  face  of 
fair  trade  legislation. 


STATE  AID  FOR  SCHOOES 


Having  read  Mrs.  white’s  ‘‘Rec¬ 
ipe  for  a  successful  garden”  in  a 
recent  issue,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
my  plan  for  colorful  and  minimum¬ 
time  posy  beds. 

Set  out  geraniums  and  coleuS  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bed  at  least  two  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  you  like,  taking  care 
no  eavesdrip  will  beat  them  down. 

If  you  have  these  already  established 
they  can  be  set  out  and,  if  the  bed  idoks 
skimpy  at  first,  simply  break  off 
branches  of  both  and  stick  in  damp  soil 
where  wanted  —  but  watch  out  —  in  a 


I’D  like  to  comment  on  the  editorial 
"For  Better  Schools”  in  the  December 
20th  issue.  If  the  State  continues  to 
maintain  the  same  percentage  of  State 
aid  to  total  expenses  as  previously,  the 
schools  might  be  able  to  get  by  without 
tapping  new  sources.  The  sales  tax  in 
some  areas  won’t  yield  much,  I  am 
afraid.  A  state-wide  sales  tax  would  be 
most  equitable.  —  Francis  E.  Griffin, 
State  Education  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOUND  ONE 

I  WANT  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  many  readers  who  an¬ 
swered  my  little  notice  ‘‘search  for  an 
oaken  water  bucket”. 


I  am  happy  to  report,  I  have  just  lo¬ 
cated  one.  Thank  you  again.  —  Jerry 
Blane,  Montvale,  N.  J. 
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keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 
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Fruit  Marketing  Problems 

By  CHARLES  T.  BUSH 

Orleans  County,  New  York,  Farmer 


IHE  problems  of  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  are  complex  and  have  many 
I  facets.  These  may  be  classified 
into  two  groups:  1.  Those  of 
long  standing,  such  as  over  production 
and  the  destruction  of  markets  with 
poor  quality.  2.  Those  developing  recent¬ 
ly  out  of  the  Agricultural  Revolution 
now  taking  place.  Let  us  consider  two 
of  the  latter:  the  development  of  na¬ 
tional  food  chains  as  the  principal  out¬ 
let  and  the  prevalence  of  mutual  or 
open-end  deals  between  processors  and 
growers. 

As  the  chains  grow  and  merge  and 
consolidate  their  purchasing,  they  re¬ 
quire  an  ever-larger  volume  of  uniform 
quality.  Few,  if  any  growers  are  large 
enough  to  deal  individually  with  such  a 
market,  and  soon  it  will  be  the  only 
market. 

Chain  store  buying  is  concentrated  in 
a  very  few,  very  strong  hands.  These 
buyers  are  highly  trained  professionals 
who  know  the  markets.  Regardless  of 
a  grower’s  ability  as  a  farmer,  he  is 
almost  bound  to  be  a  rank  amateur  as 
a  seller,  and  his  chances  of  dealing 
effectively  with  the  chains  is  practically 
nil.  The  chains  take  great  pride  in  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  they  neglect  to  point  out 
that  much  of  this  saving  represents  the 
rightful  profits  of  producers  and  proces¬ 
sors. 

Out  of  this  diversion  of  profit^  and 
the  resulting  lack  of  capital,  the  mu¬ 
tual  or  open-end  deal  between  grower 
and  processor  has  emerged.  The  proces¬ 
sor  agrees  to  handle  the  grower’s  crop, 
pay  him  harvesting  costs,  deduct  his 
processing  costs  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  and 
split  the  diiference  with  the  grower. 
There  is  a  dual  evil  in  this  system:  it 
greatly  reduces  the  processor’s  incen¬ 
tive  to  maintain  realistic  prices  to  the 
trade  and  it  virtually  destroys  the  non¬ 
mutual  buyer’s  ability  to  maintain 
realistic  prices  to  producers. 

There  are  two  alternative  solutions 
to  these  problems,  and  only  two.  Either 
growers  and  processors  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  correct  the  mutual 
deal  evil,  secure  stabilized,  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  and  provide  themselves  with 
sufficient  bargaining  power  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  chains,  or  they  will 
continue  a  “laissez  faire”  attitude  until 
enough  of  them  are  eliminated  by 
bankruptcy  to  reduce  the  supply  to  a 
point  where  those  remaining  will  be 
offered  profitable  prices. 

Chains  Are  Necessary 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  food 
chains  and  super  markets  or  with  inte¬ 
gration,  basically.  They  represent  prog¬ 
ress,  offer  many  advantages  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  and  are,  in  fact,  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  modern  economy.  It  is  not 
the  new  system  that  is  at  fault,  but 


"Here's  the  nickel  for  the  meter  .  .  . 
I  lost  couldn't  go  in  and  ask  for 
change  without  buying  something." 


rather  the  failure  of  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  to  protect  their  position  within 
that  system.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  full,  nation-wide  organization 
of  growers  with  processors  cooperat¬ 
ing.  Three  types  of  organization  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  one  is  of  little  value  with¬ 
out  the  other  two.  They  are  promotion, 
bargaining  or  stabilizing,  and  market¬ 
ing  orders. 

Organized  promotion  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  : 

1.  There  are  no  salesmen  in  the  super 
market,  and  chains  will  not  allot  ad¬ 
vantageous  shelf  space  to  items  that 
are  not  pre-sold. 

2.  Non-essentials  compete  for  the 
limited  space  in  the  human  stomach; 
and  with  competitive  fruits  actively 
bidding  for  this  space,  apple  growers 
have  no  choice. 

3.  There  is  no  point  in  demanding  a 
good  price  for  a  product  that  does  not 
sell. 

Bargaining  or  stabilizing  organiza¬ 
tion  is  vital  because: 

1.  There  is  no  point  in  promoting 
sales  unless  the  seller  is  in  a  position 
to  collect  full  value. 

2.  Only  through  pooling  and  central¬ 
ized  packing  can  sufficient  volume  of 
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Activity  and  sadness  are  incom¬ 
patible. — C.  N.  Bovee 
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uniform  grade  to  do  business  with 
chains  be  attained. 

3.  Sufficient  bargaining  power  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  professional,  cen¬ 
tralized  power-buying  techniques  of  the 
food  chains  can  be  attained  only 
through  strong,  centralized  selling  by 
professionals  who  know  the  markets 
and  control  the  national  supply. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  mai’ket- 
ing  orders  because: 

1.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  bar¬ 
gain  or  stabilize  unless  surpluses  can 
be  controlled. 

2.  Voluntary  promotion,  bargaining 
or  stabilizing  organizations  are  no  long¬ 
er  adequate  under  modem  conditions. 

3.  Orderly  policing  and  full  collec¬ 
tions  can  be  achieved  only  under  the 
law. 

What  'fire  the  chances  of  achieving 
these  objectives?  Some  notable  steps 
have  been  taken,  and  there  are  hope¬ 
ful  signs  of  enlightenment  in  certain 
quarters,  but  in  general  the  prospects 
are  gloomy.  Leadership  cannot  agn:'ee, 
growers  will  not  support  and  process¬ 
ors  will  not  cooperate. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
beasts.  Farmers  are  traditionally  “as 
independent  as  a  hog  on  ice”  (and  get 
just  about  as  far)  and  processors  have 
traditionally  held  to  the  policy  of 
“keeping  the  growers  whipped  down.” 
There  is  no  place  for  the  independent 
grower  in  the  modei’n  food  economy, 
and  processors  today  are  in  exactly  the 
same  boat  as  the  growers, 

The  most  self-interested  thing  a 
grower  can  do  today  is  to  join  with  his 
neighbors  in  active  support  of  his  pro¬ 
motion,  bargaining  and  stabilizing  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  most  self-interested 
thing  a  processor  could  do  would  be  to 
refuse  to  buy  from  anyone  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  farm  organizations,  which 
would  bring  all  the  growers  into  the 
fold.  Then  the  processors  should  co¬ 
operate  wholeheartedly  with  promotion, 
stabilizing  and  marketing  order  efforts 
to  establish  orderly  marketing  at  re¬ 
alistic  prices.  Outmoded  traditions  and 
shortsighted  prejudices  are  all  that 
stand  in  the  way. 
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The  Words 

and 


The  Music 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAIN 


CHAPTER  IX 

Daniel  'Webster’s  first  evening  in 
Fryeburg  was  a  pleasant  one.  He 
hadn’t  yet  located  a  permanent  lodg¬ 
ing  place  so  he  stayed  the  first  night 
at  a  local  tavern.  After  dinner,  just 
as  he  was  feeling  lonesome  in  his 
room  and  wondering  with  some  worry 
about  what  his  job  was  going  to  be 
like,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
A  stranger  introduced  himself  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Fessenden,  secretary  of  the 
School  Bogrd  of  Trustees.  He  told  Dan 
that  he  had  come  to  bid  him  welcome 
to  Fryeburg  and  to  make  him  feel  at 
home.  Fessenden  was  only  a  few  years 
older  than  Dan,  and  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  much  in  common.  At 
the  beginning  of  their  visit,  Dan  was 
formal  and  addressed  Fessenden  as 
“Mister.” 

“Don’t  do  that,”  his  visitor  said. 
“Everybody  calls  me  Bill.  I  suppose 
we  ought  to  be  formal  with  each  other 
in  public,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  in 
private  I  am  going  to  call  you  Dan 
and  I  will  be  complimented  if  you  will 
call  me  by  my  first  name.” 

Dan  was  pleased  with  making  a 
friend  so  soon  and  said  so.  Then  Bill 
told  him  about  the  school. 

“Not  much  of  a  building,”  he  said, 
“but  it’s  not  really  the  building  that 
makes  the  school.  It’s  the  teacher.” 

“I  know  that  all  too  well,”  said  Dan, 
“and  it  makes  me  very  humble.  I  hope 
I  can  measure  up.” 

“You  will,  you  will,”  assured  Bill 
heartily,  “and  I’ll  bet  the  young  people 
will  like  you.  How’s  your  Latin?” 

“Passable,  I  hope  I  can  read  it. 
Whether  or  not  I  can  teach  it  remains 
to  be  seen.” 

“Well,  your  chief  responsibility  is  to 
teach  the  good  old  three  R’s,  ‘readin’, 
ritin’,  and  rithmetic.’  I  callate  that  a 
man  who  can  cipher  enough  to  get 
along  in  business  and  who  can  read 
and  understand  good  books  is  an  edu¬ 
cated  man.  If  you  can  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  love  of  literature,  you  will  give 
them  something  they  will  prize  all 
their  lives.” 

The  next  morning  when  Dan  opened 
the  school  room  door  before  any  of 
the  students  had  arrived,  he  was  a 
little  discouraged.  Even  though  he  w^is 
familiar  with  one-room  school  houses, 
this  one  seemed  about  the  worst  he 
had  ever  seen.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  big  fireplace  in  which  Dan  soon 
had  a  comfortable  fire  going.  At  the 
other  end  was  a  raised  platform  on 
which  was  a  dilapidated  table  that 
served  for  the  teacher’s  desk.  Around 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  stone  slabs 
set  on  blocks  that  served  for  seats  for 
the  students.  As  Dan  looked  at  the 
seats,  he  though  how  cold  they  would 
be  to  the  little  folks  backsides,  es¬ 
pecially  when  their  backs  were 
against  the  outside  walls  of  the  room 
where  the  cold  wind  often  got  through. 

Bill  Fessenden  had  warned  Dan  to 
provide  himself  with  a  rule  and  a  good 
stout  switch  in  order  to  maintain  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  not  “spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.”  Young,  inexperienced, 
and  not  sure  of  what  to  expect,  Dan 
had  followed  his  new  friend’s  advice. 
When  the  pupils  began  to  troop  into 
the  school  room,  Dan  watched  them 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
apprehension.  They  were  all  ages, 
ranging  from  several  little  boys  and 
girls  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years 


old,  to  a  few  young  men  and  women 
almost  as  old  as  Dan  himself.  If  Dan 
was  curious  about  his  students,  they 
were  by  the  same  token  curious  about 
him.  When  he  rang  the  little  school 
bell,  they  all  took  their  seats  obedient¬ 
ly  enough  and  then  Dan  said : 

“W'e  will  all  bow  our  heads  and  re¬ 
peat  together  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

They  obeyed  and  Dan  thought  that 
he  had  gotten  off  to  a  good  start.  But 
his  complacency  was  short-lived.  As 
soon  as  he  started  to  talk  to  the 
smaller  children  about  their  books  and 
to  assign  them  some  work,  a  few  of 
the  bigger  boys  in  the  back  of  the 
room  began  to  whisper  to  the  girls 
who  in  turn  started  to  giggle.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  Dan  noticed  that  there  was 
one  brawny,  heavy-faced  boy  of  per¬ 
haps  around  18  years  of  age  who  was 
worse  than  the  others  and  who  delib¬ 


DON'T  MISS  THIS  STORY 
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erately  was  talking  out  loud,  appar¬ 
ently  attempting  to  annoy  and  defy 
the  teacher. 

Dan  knew  that  he  was  up  against 
the  same  old  situation  that  had  been 
tried  hundreds  of  times  in  the  schools 
of,  “trying  to  run  the  teacher  out.” 
The  situation  had  to  be  handled,  and 
well  handled,  or  Dan  knew  that  he 
might  as  well  quit  right  then.  Gone 
was  his  foster  brother  and  protector, 
Jerry  Tappan,  who  had  thrashed  the 
boy  who  had  picked  on  Dan  and  Jerry 
when  •  they  were  in  the  Exeter 
Academy.  Nor  did  Dan  have  his  big 
brother,  Zeke,  to  protect  him.  At  last 
he  was  entirely  on  his  own  facing  a 
crisis  which  he  must  meet  himself.  He 
well  knew  that  physically  he  was  no 
match  for  this  powerful  young  boy. 
There  had  to  be  some  other  answer 
to  the  problem.  Interrupting  himself 
as  he  was  talking  to  a  little  boy,  Dan 
stood  up  straight  and  looking  directly 
toward  the  offender  he  said; 

“Young  man,  what’s  your  name?” 

With  his  unfailing  memory,  Dan  al¬ 
ready  knew  the  boy’s  name,  for  he  had 
secured  it  with  those  of  the  other 
pupils,  together  vdth  their  ages  and 
the  names  of  their  parents,  when  they 
had  entered  the  room.  All  of  this  data 
he  had  carefully  recorded.  But  now  he 
asked  the  question  in  order  to  get  the 
attention  of  everyone  in  the  room.  The 
boy  replied  insolently: 


“1  gave  it  to  ye  once.  What  kind  of 
a  teacher  are  ye?” 

Without  immediately  replying,  Dan 
started  very  slowly  and  deliberately  to 
walk  toward  the  boy,  never  taking  '.s 
eyes  off  of  him.  When  he  had  gone 
part  of  the  distance,  Dan  stopped  and 
commanded : 

“Stand  up!” 

The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
then  lazily  got  to  his  feet.  Dan  stepped 
closer  and  with  his  great  eyes  blazing 
he  looked  directly  into  the  boy’s  eyes, 
and  with  a  voice  suddenly  grown  deep¬ 
er  than  ever,  he  said  :  “I  asked  you  a 
question  and  I  expect  an  answer  right 
now.” 

It  was  so  quiet  in  the  room  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  others  were  all  hold¬ 
ing  their  breath.  The  boy  looked  into 
that  intense  dark  face  for  a  moment. 
Then,  suddenly,  all  of  the  fight  went 
out  of  him  and  he  answered  meekly; 

“Austin  Davis.” 

“Good,”  said  Dan.  “Now,  Austin, 
let  me  tell  you  something  once  and  for 
all.”  And  for  the  first  time,  Dan  took 
his  eyes  off  Davis  to  look  at  the  other 
older  students  nearby.  “And,  this  goes 
for  all  of  you.  I  am  the  teacher  here. 
When  I  ask  a  civil  question,  I  expect 
a  civil  answer.  When  I  ask  you  to  do 
something,  I  expect  you  to  do  it.  We 
are  here  to  learn.  If  you,  Austin 
Davis,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  you  have 
any  other  ideas,  just  don’t  come  to 
school  while  I  am  here.” 

Those  who  saw  that  deadly  serious 
face  never  in  all  their  lives  forgot  that 
tense  moment.  Never  again,  as  long  as 
Dan  was  there,  would  a  single  one  of 
them  ever  attempt  to  defy  him. 

On  the  contrary,  his  pupils  loved 
their  teacher,  for  he  made  their  work 
interesting  and  often  took  them  away 
from  their  spelling  and  cyphering  into 
the  realms  of  literature  and  history 
which  Dan  made  to  come  to  life  in  the 
stories  which  they  hung  on  his  words 
to  hear.  So  great  was  Dan’s  influence 
with  his  pupils,  that  many  of  them 
were  inspired  to  continue  their  studies 
long  after  he  was  gone  and  to  have  a 
love  and  understanding  of  great  his¬ 
torical  events  and  of  literature  all  of 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

But,  if  Dan  got  on  very  well  indeed, 
with  his  students,  there  was  some 
trouble  about  his  work  in  the  district. 
In  particular,  there  was  one  Moses 
Brottlebank,  a  prominent  man  in  the 
district  who  was  having  much  to  say 
in  criticism  of  Dan  for  his  “new 
fangled  ideas”  which  he  was  putting 
into  the  youngsters’  heads. 

“Waste  of  time,”  he  said.  “Just  a 
waste  of  time.  Tain’t  right  to  pay  this 
young  fellow  with  his  college  eddica- 
tion  to  put  these  idees  into  the  young- 
uns’  heads  instead  of  stickin’  to  read- 
in’,  cypherin’,  and  spellin’.  Now,  when 
I  went  to  school” — and  so  on  and  on. 

When  Dan  heard  some  of  this 
rumbling,  he  went  to  his  friend  Bill 
Fessenden  about  it.  Bill  laughed  and 
then  his  face  became  sober. 

“You’re  getting  your  first  taste  of 
serving  the  public,  Dan.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you  are  a  school 
teacher  or  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  can’t  please  everybody, 
and  you  may  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  it.”  Bill  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began  to  laugh  again.  It 
makes  me  think  of  a  fable  that  my 
father  used  to  love  to  tell.  Want  to 
hear  it?  It  fits  your  case.” 

Dan  nodded. 

“Well,  it  goes  something  like  this. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  father 
and  a  son  with  an  ass  traveling  along 
a  dusty  road  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
The  father  was  riding  the  ass.  They 
met  a  stranger  who  was  bitterly  crit¬ 
ical.  “How  lazy  and  inconsiderate  you 
are,  old  man,”  he  said  to  the  father, 
“to  ride  the  ass  and  let  your  poor 
little  boy  trudge  along  barefooted  in 
the  dust.” 

So,  aiming  to  please,  the  father  got 
off  and  put  his  son  on  the  ass.  Soon, 
they  met  another  stranger  who  was 
even  more  critical  of  the  boy  for  rid¬ 


ing  while  the  poor  old  father  had  to 
walk.  There  upon,  both  the  father  and 
the  son  climbed  on  the  ass.  Finally  they 
came  to  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine. 
Staggering  under  his  heavy  load,  the 
ass  hit  the  frail  railing  of  the  bridge, 
went  over  into  the  ravine  and  was 
killed.  The  father  and  his  son  had 
sci’ambled  off  just  in  time.” 

“Yes,  that’s  quite  a  story,”  said  Dan, 
“but  how  does  it  fit  my  case?”  Bill  held 
up  his  hand. 

“Wait,”  he  said,  “until  you  hear  the 
moral:  He  who  tries  to  please  every¬ 
body  will  please  nobody  and  lose  his  ass 
in  the  bargain.” 

In  after  years  there  were  many, 
many  occasions  when  Daniel  Webster 
was  to  remember  his  friend  Bill’s  story. 
When  they  had  finished  laughing,  Dan 
said: 

“That’s  all  right,  but  still  it  doesn’t 
quite  answer  my  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  shall  try  to  give  my  pupils 
a  little  something  in  addition  to  the 
3  R’s.  I  am  still  putting  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
cyphei’ing  and  spelling.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  Bill,  “but  you 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  that 
the  people,  at  least  some  of  them,  will 
always  oppose  something  different  or 
new,  especially  in  the  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  civilization  is  not  to  stand 
completely  still  there  must  be  some 
men  like  yourself  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  courage  to  go  beyond  the  beat¬ 
en  track.  So,  coming  back  to  your  im¬ 
mediate  problem,  I  know  that  your 
students  love  you.  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  for  you  in 
spite  of  Moses  Brottlebank  and  his  like. 
So,  if  you  want  my  advice,  you  will  go 
right  on  doing  what  you  are  doing 
now.” 

Dan  left  feeling  much  better.  Later, 
his  friend  Bill’s  advice  was  justified. 
Dan  was  asked  to  give  the  address  at  a 
local  celebration.  He  worked  hard  on 
the  preparation  for  that  talk.  At  its 
close,  the  crowd  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  he  was  later  waited  upon  by  a 
committee,  several  of  whom  were  from 
his  Board  of  Trustees,  highly  compli¬ 
mented  for  his  talk,  and  given  a  present 
of  $5.00. 

Soon  after  Dan  arrived  in  Fryeburg, 
he  went  to  live  with  the  family  of 
James  Osgood,  Esq.,  Oxford  County, 
Maine  had  just  been  newly  organized 
and  Mr.  Osgood  held  the  office  of  Reg¬ 
istrar  of  Deeds.  He  soon  asked  Dan  if 
he  wanted  the  job  of  copying  all  of  the 
deeds.  Eager  to  earn  money,  Dan 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  and  there¬ 
after  during  his  entire  stay  in  Frye¬ 
burg,  Dan  spent  evening  after  long  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  monotonous  and  tiring  job 
of  copying  deeds  for  which  he  received 
one  shilling  and  six  pence  for  each 
deed.  On  a  long  winter  evening,  Dan 
could  copy  twx)  deeds  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  half  dollar.  By  copying  deeds 
four  evenings  a  week,  he  paid  for  his 
board  and  thus  was  able  to  save  nearlj 
all  of  the  $350  salary  which  he  received 
annually  for  his  teaching.  u 

One  of  the  bright  spots  of  Dan’s  stay 
in  Fryeburg  was  his  correspondence 
with  his  brother,  Zeke,  and  Jerry  Tap- 
pan  at  Dartmouth  College.  But  as  the 
spring  came  on,  Dan  was  worried  be¬ 
cause  the  letters  indicated  that  Zeke 
was  having  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
his  expenses.  It  began  to  look  as  if  he 
would  have  to  quit  college.  Dan’s  wor¬ 
ries  were  also  increased  by  the  letters 
from  home  indicating  that  his  father 
was  not  well,  probably,  Dan  thought, 
for  one  reason  because  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  worrying  about  trying  to  make 
both  ends  meet  and  to  keep  Zeke  in 
college. 

On  a  bright  warm  May  day  in  1802, 
Dan  borrowed  a  horse  and,  having  a 
week’s  vacation,  he  set  out  on  the  long 
journey  to  visit  his  home  in  Salisbury 
and  then  to  continue  on  to  Dartmouth 
College.  With  him  carefiilly' secreted  in 
his  clothes,  Dan  carried  over  $100  in 
cash.  In  his  saddle  bags  were  a  few 
little  presents  for  his  mother  and  sis- 
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ters.  How  good  it  was  to  see  his  fam¬ 
ily  again.  What  joy  to  see  his  mother’s 
and  sisters’  faces  light  up  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  and  when  he  presented  them 
with  the  little  trinkets.  But,  there  was 
sadness  also,  for  it  was  plain  to  Dan 
that  the  hard  winter  and  the  worry 
had  told  on  his  father.  There  were 
tears  in  his  father’s  as  well  as  Dan’s 
eyes  when  Dan  put  $25  in  cash  into 
his  father’s  hand,  the  first  earnings  of 
his  life,  and  said  proudly  that  he  still 
had  $100  to  give  to  Zeke. 

The  next  morning,  Dan  was  again 
on  his  way  headed  for  Hanover  and 
Dartmouth,  and  as  he  bade  those  he 
loved  good-bye,  he  reflected  that  V.e 
had  had  enough  experience  with  part¬ 
ings  so  that  he  could  leave  now  with¬ 
out  that  confounded  lump  in  his 
throat.  There  seemed  to  be  altogether 
too  many  good-byes  in  a  fellow’s  life. 

At  Dartmouth,  the  brothers  almost 
fell  into  each  other’s  arms  while  Jerry 
Tappan  looked  on  with  an  under¬ 
standing  smile  on  his  face.  As  soon  as 
they  had  gotten  their  enthusiastic 
greetings  over,  Dan  could  hardly  wait 
to  pull  his  money  from  his  pocket  and 
lay  it  into  Zeke’s  hand.  The  older  boy 
was  almost  speechless.  Finally,  he 
said: 

“It’s  more  money,  it’s  more  money 
than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my  life.”  He 
started  to  hand  it  back  to  Dan.  “I 
can’t  have  you  give  up  everything  for 
me.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Dan  huskily. 
“It’s  just  a  loan.  I’ll  take  it  out  of 
your  hide  with  interest  doubly  com¬ 
pounded.” 

Jerry  smiled  to  himself  knowing 
that  neither  of  these  brothers  would 
ever  demand  anything  they  shouldn’t 
from  the  other.  It  made  Jerry  feel  a 
little  lonesome  and  left  out.  The  next 
few  days  were  happy  ones  for  Dan, 
with  one  exception.  All  the  way  from 
Fryeburg,  Dan  had  dreamed  and  hop¬ 
ed  about  Debbie  Andrews.  Common 
sense  told  him  that  he  hoped  in  vain, 
for  how  could  he  marry  in  his  present 
circumstances.  But,  he  thought,  what 
has  love  got  to  do  with  common 
sense  ?  In  spite  of  how  positive  Deb¬ 
bie  had  been  when  they  parted,  he  was 
determined  to  talk  to  her  again.  May¬ 
be  they  could  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  wait  for  marriage  until  he 
could  afford  it. 

Trying  to  be  as  matter  of  fact  as 
possible,  he  asked  Jerry  soon  after  his 


arrival  how  Debbie  was. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  answered  Jerry  air¬ 
ily.  “She’s  still  playing  the  field,  but 
doesn’t  seem  interested  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  boy.” 

Dan’s  heart  gave  a  leap.  “Maybe  I 
am  the  reason,”  he  said  to  himself 
and  changed  the  subject.  The  very 
next  morning,  he  almost  ran  down  the 
street  to  Debbie  Andrews’  home.  She 
met  him  at  the  door,  shook  hands,  but 
Dan’s  enthusiasm  rapidly  evaporated 
because  of  her  formal  manner.'  Had 
he  dreamed  it,  he  thought?  Did  this 
girl  tell  me  no  longer  ago  than  last 
summer  that  she  liked  me  a  lot?  I 
guess  Jerry  is  right.  She  sees  so  many 
boys  that  no  one  of  us  ever  means 
very  much  to  her.  'Well,  he  consoled 
himself,  I  lived  all  my  life  up  until 
last  summer  without  Debbie,  I  lived 
all  winter  without  her.  She  barely  an¬ 
swered  my  letters,  so  I  guess  I  can 
continue  to  live  without  her.  Never¬ 
theless,  Dan  was  deeply  hurt,  took 
refuge  in  his  pride,  and  became  just 
as  formal  and  stilted  as  Debbie  was. 
So,  the  visit  was  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  gave  Debbie  a  formal  goodbye  and 
left.  'What  he  could  not  know  was 
that  the  girl  stood  in  the  window 
watching  him  until  he  disappeared 
down  the  street  while  her  body  shook 
with  sobs. 

Back  in  the  room  which  Zeke  shar¬ 
ed  with  Jerry  Tappan,  Dan  listened 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  Zeke  teasing 
Jerry  about  his  girl  friends. 

“What?”  said  Dan,  “has  Jerry  got 
still  another  one?” 

“Yes,”  grinned  Zeke,  “and  with  you 
out  of  the  way  he  thought  that  he 
could  have  clear  sailing  with  Debbie 
Andrews.  But,  there  is  really  once  in 
awhile  a  girl  that  Jerry  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  with  and  he  found  out  after  about 
a  million  tries,  and  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  that  he  couldn’t  get  anywhere 
with  Debbie.  Not  that  it  made  much 
difference  to  Jerry,”  Zeke  continued 
grinning,  “for  now  he’s  got  another 
one,  or  is  it  the  second  or  third  one, 
Jerry,  since  Dan  left?” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  barked  Jerry,  his 
face  getting  red.  “Trouble  is  with  you, 
Zeke,  you  are  just  jealous.” 

Then  the  boys  changed  the  subject, 
but  Dan  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  he 
could  get  Debbie  out  of  his  heart  and 
change  girls  as  easily  and  with  as 
little  hurt  as  apparently  Jerry  Tap- 
pan  could.  (To  be  Continued) 
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cooperating  with  the  various  state 
dairy  breed  associations,  will  present 
at  the  State  Fair  six  calves,  one  of 
each  breed,  to  boys  and  girls  who  show 
promise  as  future  purebred  breeders. 

Since  this  program  was  started,  30 
youngsters  have  received  purebred 
calves  of  their  favorite  breed.  From 
left  to  right  are  the  winners  of  last 
year’s  calves:  Raymond  Foster  of 
Friendship,  an  Ayrshire;  Lynn  Green, 
Jr.,  of  Oooperstown,  a  Brown  Swiss; 
'James  Dodd  of  Nunda,  a  Guernsey; 


Jerry  Griffin  of  Canastota,  a  Holstein; 
Charles  Coon  of  Lisbon,  a  Jersey;  and 
Grant  Moxley  of  Laurens,  a  Milking 
Shorthorn. 

Applications  for  the  calves  must  be 
made  by  May  1.  Blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  4-H  club  agents,  vo-ag 
teachers  and  from  H.  A.  Willman, 
Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Those  who  apply  for  the 
calves  also  will  be  considered  for  one 
of  the  gift  artificial  breeding  certi¬ 
ficates  which  will  be  provided  by  the 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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RUGGERY 


By 

CATHARINE  EICHELBERGEll 


nHAD  the  good  fortune  last 
summer  to  work  for  a 
while  in  George  Wells’ 
studio,  “The  Ruggery,’’  at 
Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

While  there  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  this  famous  craftsman  at 
work,  designing  rugs,  dyeing 
yarns  and  rags,  hooking  rugs, 
ripping,  and  working  with 
people.  He  works  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  two-story  frame  building 
which  has  a  gabled  roof  and  a 
charming  patio  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hillside. 

As  you  drive  by  on  Glen  Cove 
Road  (the  highway  from  Mine- 
ola  to  Glen  Cove),  George  Wells’ 
typically  designed  rugs  with 
gay,  harmonious  colors  can  be 
seen  in  his  two  large  display 
windows.  If  you  stop  to  have  a 
chat  with  him  and  to  see  his 
rugs,  which  many  people  do,  he 
is  very  gracious  and  hospitable 
and  most  generous  with  his  time 
and  knowledge,  keeping  no  se¬ 
crets.  He  is  even  willing  to  show 
you  how  to  use  various  speed 
hookers,  needles,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  wool  yarns  and  fabrics.  In 
fact,  he  encourages  people  to  sit  down 
at  a  table  where  he  has  a  frame,  hook, 
and  materials  for  them  to  practice  on. 

You  may  find  him  sitting  on  the  floor 
in  th^  large  room,  sketching  a  design 
for  a  rug  on  the  white  cotton  backing. 
He  and  his  assistant,  Carlton  Reed, 
v/ork  in  this  room  which  is  large 
enough  to  lay  out  a  13’  x  25’  rug.  Here 
the  designs  are  drawn  and  the  rugs  are 
sheared  and  latexed. 

Upstairs  there  is  another  large  room,^ 
with  three  long  frames  where  four 
women  hook  rugs  with  punch  needles. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  handicapped 
men  who  work  at  home.  (In  the  last 
year  and  a  half  this  group  has  made 
about  390  rugs,  some  very  small  and 
some  large.) 

The  large  rugs  are  hooked  with  yarn, 
and  the  smaller  modem  textured  ones 
are  made  with  combinations  of  rags  and 
yarns.  Traditional  hooks,  speed  hookers, 
and  punch  needles  are  used. 

The  yarn  that  George  Wells  uses  for 
his  gorgeous  colors  is  specially  treated 
so  that  he  does  not  have  to  boil  the 
Amicid  dyes  which  he  uses  for  it  (but 
fabrics  are  boiled).  To  see  Mr.  Reed  or 
Mr.  Wells  dyeing  fabrics  and  yarns  in 
luscious  mottled  greens  or  7  or  8  diff¬ 
erent  kinds  of  red  inspires  one  to  do  the 
same. 

“Color  is  most  important  in  hooking 
rugs,’’  says  Mr.  Wells,  but  he  believes 
that  a  fine  sense  of  color  is  not  some¬ 
thing  you’re  bom  with,  but  rather 
something  that  comes  from  study,  ex¬ 
perience,  hard  work,  and,  above  all, 
from  observation  .  .  .  training  oneself 
to  see  colors  and  color  combinations. 
He  is  very  convincing  when  talking  to 
groups  of  women  about  their  ability  to 
develop  a  sense  of  color  and  to  create 


designs.  He  shows  them  that  they  are 
all  designers,  since  they  are  designing 
every  day  of  their  lives  .  .  .  arranging 
flowers,  table  settings,  and  furniture  in 
their  homes,  and  combining  color  and 
design  in  their  clothes. 

George  Wells’  rugs  are  uslially  rec¬ 
ognizable,  yet  he  says  he  has  no  definite 
style.  “Design  to  me  is  a  field  with  a 
long  history  but  no  limits,”  he  says. 
“My  designs  run  the  gamut  from  a  sun¬ 
burst  or  an  abstract  as  vague  as  a 
cloud  to  a  brook  water-falling  down  a 
winding  stairway;  from  a  rug  with 
castles  and  moats  and  knights  and 
tents  to  a  simple  whale  with  a  full 
rigged  ship  etched  on  his  side.  I  am 
quite  as  happy  doing  a  design  of  rabbits 
and  bleeding  hearts  as  I  am  doing  tex¬ 
tured  stripes  of  closely  related  colors.” 

Many  interior  decorators  and  people 
with  beautiful  homes  on  Long  Island 
.  .  .  indeed,  people  from  all  over  the 
country  and  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 
stop  to  ask  him  to  design  and  hook 
rugs  for  their  homes.  He  always  spends 
much  time  with  people  for  whom  he  is 
making  a  rug  ...  in  their  home  if  pos¬ 
sible,  studying  the  colors  in  the  room 
where  the  rug  will  be  placed.  He  likes 
to  get  to  know  the  people  who  will  be 
using  the  room.  He  thinks  of  his  work 
as  being  almost  like  that  of  a  stage 
designer.  The  stage  setting  is  the  room, 
and  the  rug  must  suit  the  setting  and 
the  characters  who  live  in  that  setting. 
Above  all,  he  says,  “the  characters 
must  enjoy  the  rugs.” 

He  adds  that  there  can  be  no  defi¬ 
nite  rules  about  how  to  make  a  good 
design,  but  that  rugs  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  outlive  passing  fashions,  as 
they  usually  last  longer  than  fabrics  or 
wallpaper.  For  an  area  rug  in  an"  Early 
American  home,  he  thinks  a  simple 
block  design  in  closely  related  colors 


might  be  just  the  thing  to  add  richness 
and  color  without  competing  with  all 
the  small  patterns  already  in  the  room. 

“Designs  can  be  made  with  practical¬ 
ly  anything  as  a  starting  point,”  he  de¬ 
clares.  He  saves  boxes,  bottles,  and 
cards  of  lovely  color  combinations,  and 
hundreds  of  rough  sketch  design  ideas. 
Any  of  these  may  be  the  inspiration  for 
one  of  his  famous  rugs. 

George  Wells  has  received  top  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  designer  and  craftsman 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Dec¬ 
orators,  The  National  Designer  Crafts- 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 

George  Wells,  famous  craftsman  and 
designer  of  hooked  rugs  that  are 
"wonderful  to  live  with  and  valuable 
to  own."  On  March  25,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors 
will  have  a  chance  to  hear  him  talk 
on  the  making  of  hooked  rugs. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK-Textured  fish  in  many 
shades  of  gold  on  rag  background  of  deep 
brown  tones  in  this  gay  doormat. 


KATE'S  RUG— Made  to  go  in  front  of  studio 
couch.  The  design  was  borrowed  from  fob. 
ric  used  for  curtains  and  slip  cover  in 
same  room— just  one  leaf  motif  used. 


DIAMOND  PANTS— A  rug  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  pairs  of  men's  trousers  in  vari¬ 
ous  tones  of  gray.  Only  the  raised  cross 


Simple  Modern  design  of  overlapping  blocks  executed  in  rags  and  yarn  background. 
Colors  are  greys  and  yellows  on  an  almost  white  background. 


lines  are  yarn. 
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)296.  Casual  favorite.  Open  collar,  band- 
id  pockets.  No  waist  seam;  just  nip  with 
lelt.  A  natural  for  linen.  Printed  Pattern 
n  Misses’  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  50c. 


}616.  Tuned  for  Teens!  Note  smooth 
:ront,  low  half-belt  in  back.  Pretty  in  twill- 
id-surface  cotton  print,  broadcloth,  shan- 
;ung.  Printed  Pattern  in  Teen  sizes  10,  12, 
L4,  16.  35c. 


4848.  Shirtdress  success!  Make  it  casual 
in  a  drip-dry  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half-sizes  14 1/2,  161/2,  18 1/2,  20 1/2,  221/2, 

241/2,  261/2.  35c. 


®047.  Cool,  carefree  for  the  larger  ^  91  02.  Sundress  topped  by  pretty  bol- 
figure.  Pitted  midriff,  graceful  6-gore  ero.  This  style  is  becoming  to  any  fig- 
skirt.  Choose  a  drip-dry,  dacron-cotton  ure.  For  a  cotton  print,  of  course, 
fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  and  Worn- 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35c.  en’s  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42, 


44,  46,  48. 


35c. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING 

pattern  9296  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4616,  4848,  9047,  and  9102  are 
thirty-five  cents  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Please  write  name, 
nddress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


Prize-winning  cook  makes 
tempting  Tuna  Pizza  from 
Teast  and  Bisquick 


“It’s  a  delicious  new  idea  for  Lent,”  says 
Mrs.  John  Elliott,  of  Wantagh,  New  York.  “And  so 
easy!  Just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick®  and 
get  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  There’s  no  rising, 
no  fuss.  And  when  you  top  that  thin,  crispy 
crust  with  Star-Kist  Tuna,  mushrooms  and 
tomato  sauce  .  .  .  it’s  the  best  pizza 
this  side  of  Naples.  , 


“Just  be  sure  to  make  your 
crust  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  That’s 
the  kind  we  prize-winning 
cooks  recommend.  It’s  so 
fast  and  easy  .  .  .  and  keeps 
for  months  right  on  your  shelf.” 


Tuna  Pizza 


%  cup  warm  water 
(not  hot — 105  to  115°) 

1  pkg.  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

cups  Bisquick 
%  cup  chopped  onion 

2  cups  tomato  sauce 

8-oz.  can  mushrooms,  sliced 
and  sauteed  in  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 
6V2-OZ.  can  Star-Kist  Tuna, 
drained  and  flaked,* 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
2V2  cups  grated  Cheddarcheese 
oregano 

*9-oz.  family  size  may  be  used  if  desired 

Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water.  Add 
biscuit  mix;  beat  vigorously.  Turn 
dough  onto  surface  well  dusted  with 
biscuit  mix.  Knead  until  smooth. 


about  20  times.  Divide  dough  into  4 
parts.  Roll  each  part  paper-thin  into 
a  circle,  about  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheets  or 
in  shallow  pie  pans.  Press  to  make 
edge  of  circle  slightly  thick. 

To  make  filling:  Mix  onion,  tomato 
sauce,  mushrooms,  tuna,  salt,  pepper; 
spread  on  dough.  Sprinkle  grated 
cheese  over  all.  Sprinkle  with  oregano 
to  desired  taste.  Heat  oven  to  425° 
(hot).  Bake  15  to  20  min.,  until  crust 
is  brown  and  filling  hot  and  bubbly. 
Serve  immediately. 


The  yeast 
prize-winning 
cooks  prefer 


V  Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 

\ 


I 

/ 


•  #  # 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


yUi^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Churches,  Sunday  School  Classes,  Grange 
Women,  P.T.A.s,  Cub-Scout  Mothers,  Aux¬ 
iliaries  and  organizations  needing  money. 
Sell  Beautiful  Nylon  Handbags  and  other 
items.  Make  excellent  gifts  for  Easter  and 
Mothers  Day.  Write 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


24  South  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for 
details. 


RED  BARBERRY  HEDGE- 


2-yr.  heavy  plants  12  to  18" 
100  feet  of  colorful  hedge  very 
hardy,  shears  well.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 

FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


mUSiER 


BOX 

83-B 


INDIANA,  PA. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys —tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WALL  PAKk 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complele  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  '/s  to  lower  than  ro- 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while,  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1959 


^Round  The  Kitchen 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Real  New  Orleans  Molasses  makes 


Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Molasses  Magic 

What  can  match  the  sweet  and  frag¬ 
rant  aroma  in  the  kitchen  when  mo¬ 
lasses  packed  good¬ 
ies  are  baking  in  the 
oven  ?  Who  can  wait 
until  those  cookies, 
gingerbread,  muf¬ 
fins,  baked  beans,  or 
brown  byead  are 
ready  for  sampling? 
Besides  being  flav¬ 
orful,  these  dishes 
are  nutritious,  too, 
as  molasses  is  rich 
in  iron  and  a  good 
source  of  calcium.  Why  not  treat  your 
family  to  Molasses  Muffins  or  Corn- 
bread  for  supper  ,  .  .  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  batch  of  the  cup  cakes 
for  that  lunch  you  may  be  packing 
later?  Here  are  some  good  recipes  for 
you  to  try  soon:  .  ^  ’ 

MOLASSES  MUFFINS  AND  VARIATIONS 

3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
3  tablesphons  sugar 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

>4  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  raisins  or  cut-up  dates,  if 
desired 
1  egg 

•/4  cup  molasses 
1  cup  milk 

3  tablespoons  melted  shortening 

Sift  together  the  flour,  sugar,  baking 
powder,  baking  soda,  and  salt.  Add  the 
raisins  or  dates  and  mix  well.  Combine 
egg,  molasses,  milk,  and  shortening, 
and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients.  Mix 
only  enough  to  blend.  Fill  well  greased 
muffin  pans  %  full.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  (400°)  15  to  20  minutes. 
Makes  10  to  12  large  or  18  small 
muffins. 


milk.  Beat  2  minutes  more.  Fill  well 
greased  cup  cake  pans  %  full.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  about  25  min 
utes.  (If- you  wish,  you  may  use  2  well- 
greased  and  floured  8-inch  round  cake 
tins.)  Cool  and  frost  as  desired.  Makes 
12  large  cup  cakes.  Good  for  the  lunch 
box  or  with  a  glass  of  milk  for  snacks. 


MOLASSES  TOPPINGS 

For  gingerbread  and  fruit  puddings, 

sweeten  whipped  cream  with  molasses, 
using  1  tablespoon  molasses  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  for  each  (4  cup  heavy 
cream,  whipped. 

For  sundaes,  bring  to  boiling  and 
cook  slowly  about  10  minutes  1  cup 
sugar,  I2  cup  molasses,  V2  cup  watep, 
and  a  dash  of  salt.  Remove  from  heat 
and  add  1(^  tablespoons  butter  and  1 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Stir  in  I/3  cup  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  when  mixture  is  slightly 
cooled.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 


Molasses  Boiled  Frosting:  Combine  2 
cups  sugar,  %  cup  water,  3  tablespoons 
molasses.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved 
and  bring  to  boiling.  Boil,  covered,  2  to 
3  minutes  and  then  uncover  and  boil  to 
soft  ball  stage  (240°).  Beat  2  egg 
whites  with  %  teaspoon  salt  until  stiS 
but  not  dry.  Pour  hot  sirup  over  whites 
in  a  fine  stream,  beating  constantly, 
Add  1 14  teaspoons  vanilla  and  beat  un¬ 
til  frosting  is  stiff  enough  to  stand  in 
peaks.  Frost  tops  and  sides  and  be¬ 
tween  2  layers  of  spice  cake. 


Blue  Ribbon  Potato  Rolls 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  Potato  Rolls 
which  won  Mrs.  J.  Harold  McDowell, 
R.  1,  Cato,  N.  Y.,  a  blue  ribbon  at  New 
York  State’s  1958  Fair: 


Bran  Muffins;  Reduce  flour  to  1  cup, 
add  %  cup  bran  with  raisins,  and  re¬ 
duce  milk  to  %  cup. 

Oatmeal  Muffins:  Reduce  flour  to  1 
cup,  add  1  cup  rolled  oats  with  the 
raisins,  and  reduce  milk  to  %  cup. 

Cornmeal  Muffins;  Reduce  flour  to  1 
cup  and  add  1  cup  cornmeal  with 
raisins. 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins:  Reduce  flour 
to  1  cup  and  add  1  cup  whole  wheat 
flour  with  raisins. 


MOLASSES  CORN  BREAD 

•  1*4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

%  cup  yellow  cornmeal 
*4  cup  sugar  ^ 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  cup  shortening 
1  egg 

%  cup  milk 
%  cup  molasses 

Sift  together  the  flour,  cornmeal,  su¬ 
gar,  baking  powder,  and  salt.  Cut  in 
the  shortening  until  the  mixture  is  fine. 
Combine  egg,  milk,  molasses,  and  add 
all  at  once  to  the  dry  ingredients.  Stir 
just  enough  to  moisten.  Pour  into  a 
greased  8x8-inch  pan.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (425°)  20  to  25  minutes.  Serve 
hot.  Serves  6  to  8. 


POTATO  ROLLS 

1  cup  hot  potato  water 
1  cup  hot  mashed  potatoes  (made 
without  milk) 

1/2  cup  shortening 
<4  cup  sugar 

1/3  cup  instant  non  fat  dry  milk 
solids 

3  teaspoons  salt 
1  package  dry  yeast  OR 
1  yeast  cake 
'/2  cup  lukewarm  water 
3  beaten  eggs 

5  to  6  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

Combine  potato  water,  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  shortening,  sugar,  dry  milk,  and 
salt  in  a  bowl  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Add  the  yeast,  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  the  lukewarm  water,  and  the  eggs. 
Add  about  114  cups  of  the  flour  and 
beat  well.  Let  stand  in  a  warm  place 
20  minutes.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the 
flour,  using  just  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough  easy  to  handle. 

Turn  out  onto  a  board  and  cover.  Let 
rest  10  minutes.  Knead  until  smooth, 
Place  dough  in  a  greased  bowl,  grease 
top  of  dough,  cover  with  damp  cloth, 
and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Punch 
down  dough  and  let  rise  again  until  al¬ 
most  double  in  bulk. 

Form  into  rolls  of  desired  shape  and 
place  on  greased  pans.  Let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425°)  15  to  20  minutes.  Makes  about  3 
dozen  medium  sized  rolls. 


MOLASSES  CUP  CAKES 

3*4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1/2  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
(4  teaspoon  cloves 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  shortening 
34  cup  molasses 
3  eggs 
1/2  cup  milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients  into  a  bowl.  Add 
shortening,  molasses,  and  eggs.  Mix 
with  a  spoon  until  all  flour  is  damp¬ 
ened.  Beat  2  minutes  by  hand  or  at  low 
speed  with  electric  mixer.  Add  the 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 

THE  BROOK  IN  WINTER 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Now  little  brooks  ore  roofed  with  glossi 
But  a  tinkling  sound  like  a  muffled  bell 
Comes  up  from  beneath  to  our  listening 
ears 

And  holds  us  enchanted  in  its  spell. 

As  if  to  remind  us  that  out  of  her  sleep/ 
Nature  gives  forth  a  promise  of  life. 
That  brooks  will  be  free  from  their  wintry 
shell. 

And  fields  will  be  green  and  blossoms 
rife. 


Refer  to  Page  20,  American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1959  issue  for  rules  on  the 
American  Agriculturist-Grange  Favorite  Cookie  Contest 


iDOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY, TOO! 


Win  a  cash  prize  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  “Favorite  Cookie  Contest” 
with  a  recipe  using  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  and  we  double  your  money.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  make  those  prize¬ 
winning  cookies  with  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses — and  to  mention  Brer  Rabbit  in 
your  recipe.  What  a  deliciously  easy  way 
to  win  as  much  as  $25  BONUS  money. 


the  most  luscious-tasting,  softest-textured, 


warmest-colored  cookies! 


Drop  cookies,  refrigerated  cookies, 
rolled  cookies,  filled  cookies — all 
kinds  of  cookies  come  up  rich  with 
sunny  flavor  and  golden  goodness 
when  you  make  them  with  Brer . 
Rabbit  Molasses.  You’ll  love  the 
difference  in  the  taste  and  texture. 
Try  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  full- 
flavored  (green  label)  or  mild  (gold  label).  Once 
you’ve  sampled  the  real  New  Orleans  flavor  of 
the  molasses  made  from  sun-drenched  southern- 
plantation  sugar  cane,  you’ll  want  to  use  Brer 
Rabbit  for  your  cookies  always. 


WITH 


BRER  RABBIT  MOLASSES 
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Make  prize -winning  cookies 
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CLOTHES 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 
Triiiiiiiiiig  Touches 


OMEMAKERS  who  sew, 
frequently  ask  me  how  to 
trim  the  dresses  they 
make.  They  feel  that 
“trimming”  is  going  to 
give  a  finished  look.  I 
usually  tell  them  not  to 
be  too  concerned  about 
adding  trimmings.  The 
.smartly  finished  dress  is 
the  one  on  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  are  so  sub¬ 
tly  handled  that  you  need 
to  study  the  details  care¬ 
fully  to  observe  the  trim¬ 
ming  effects.  Unless  very 
skillfully  done,  extra  trim¬ 
ming  that  is  applied  may 
actually  cheapen  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dress. 

In  a  season,  such  as  this,  when  fab¬ 
rics  have  texture,  pattern  and  color,  the 
fabric  itself  may  be  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing  so  that  no  other  details  are  needed. 
One  way  to  gain  variation  is  to  use  bias 
or  crosswise  grain  of  fabric  for  certain 
details.  Another  way  is  to  highlight  one 
of  the  colors  of  a  print  or  stripe  by 
using  touches  of  matching  plain  color 
for  corded  or  bound  buttonholes,  or  the 
tiniest  edge  of  piping  or  cording  to  out¬ 
line  a  yoke,  collar  edge  or  pocket  flap. 

The  actual  seams  of  a  garment  can 
be  trimming,  and  that  is  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  cut  and  stitch  accurately 
and  press  every  seam  with  care.  Plain 
fabrics  show  such  seaming  more  pro¬ 
minently,  and  intricate  seaming  in  a 
design  can  be  very  effective  trimming 
if  you  are  a  skillful  sewer. 

To  emphasize  certain  details  further, 
careful  top  stitching  is  interesting. 
Edges  of  collars,  pockets,  front  facings, 
yokes,  may  be  top  stitched.  Often  this 
is  just  one  row  -  of  stitching,  on  the 
very  edge,  with  the  tension  of  your 
sewing  machine  in  perfect  condition 


’Round  the  Kitchen 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  eggs 
are  most  plentiful,  so  use  them  freely 
for  Lenten  meals  and  for  Easter  fun 
and  food. 


and  the  length  of  the  stitch  set  about 
16  stitches  to  the  inch.  Or  you  may 
want  to  make  a  series  of  rows  of 
stitching,  using  the  narrow  or  wide 
presser  foot  of  your  sewing  machine 
as  a  guide  for  even  stitching. 

Certain  designs  lend  themselves  to 
a  row  of  stitching  placed  %,  V2.  or 
even  %  inch  from  the  edge.  Be  sure 
you  stitch  evenly.  Use  the  stitching 
guide  which  is  an  available  machine  at¬ 
tachment,  or  put  a  piece  of  adhesive 
tape  on  the  plate  of  your  machine  the 
desired  distance  from  the  needle  and 
then  guide  your  work  carefully. 

Buttons  are  always  a  good  trimming 
feature.  Choose  buttons  to  blend  with 
the  fabric  design  in  color,  texture  and 
proportion  that  is  right  for  you,  for  the 
style  of  your  dress,  and  for  the  occa¬ 
sions  for  which  the  dress  will  be  worn. 
Sometimes  you  may  wish  to  place  the 
buttons  in  groups  to  give  variety  — 
perhaps  putting  groups  of  three  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  spacing  them  evenly. 
Remember  not  to  have  buttons  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places  on  the  figure  where 
they  might  call  attention  to  figure  ir¬ 
regularities,  undue  hip  width,  or  prom¬ 
inent  bust  size. 

You  will  find  that  you  can  experi¬ 
ment  with  some  of  these  ideas  on  the 
designs  illustrated  on  page  29  of  this 
issue.  Don’t  over  trim.  Let  the  design 
of  your  dress  and  your  good  workman¬ 
ship  speak  for  themselves. 


THE  RU(iJ4;EHY 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

man  Exhibition,  Architectural  League, 
and  other  authoritative  groups.  One 
of  his  rugs  was  also  included  in  the 
Brussels  Pair.  This  past  summer  he  had 
an  exciting  exhibit  of  hooked  rugs  at 
the  Hampton^  Gallery,  Amagansett, 
Long  Island.  The  announcement  said: 

“His  ingenious  experiments  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  brilliant  effects.  His  originali¬ 
ty  in  design,  his  use  of  exotic  materials, 
and  his  great  gifts  as  a  colorist  carry 
an  old  art  to  new  heights  that  bring 
great  charm  and  decoration  to  modern 
and  traditional  interiors.  His  rugs  are 
wonderful  to  live  with  and  valuable  to 
own.” 

In  response  to  continued  requests, 
George  Wells  has  published  a  22-page 
folio  of  rug  designs.  Patterns  can  be 
ordered,  but  he  stresses  that  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  folio  is  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  many  different  types  of 
rugs  that  a  person  can  make.  He  en¬ 
courages  people  to  make  their  own  de¬ 
signs. 

He  also  sells  craftsmen’s  tools  and 
supplies  for  hooked  rugs,  and  wool  yarn 
which  one  does  not  have  to  boil  when 
using  the  Amicid  dyes  which  he  carries. 
You  can  send  to  him  for  a  folder  with 
directions  for  using  these  dyes.  He  also 
uses  and  sells  Cushing  dyes  for  fabrics. 

If  you  wish  to  get  any  of  these,  you 
may  write  to  him  at  this  address: 
George  Wells,  The  Ruggery,  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Here  is  what  you 
may  send  for: 

Free  list  of  Materials  and  Tools,  with 
sample  of  cotton  backing  and  heavy 
wool  rug  yarn.  (List  includes  rug  back¬ 
ing,  yarn,  dyes,  hooks  of  many  kinds. 


rug  shears,  magic  marker,  needles  and 
thread,  cutters,  frames,  etc.,  with 
prices.) 

Free  folder,  “Notes  About  Dye  and 
Dyeing”  of  the  treated  Meriwell  yarn 
he  uses.  This  not  only  describes  George 
Wells’  own  method  of  dyeing  yarn,  but 
gives  answers  to  rug  hookers’  many 
questions  on  dyes  and  dyeing. 

Folio  with  drawings  and  photographs 
of  George  Wells’  designs  which  are 
available  as  patterns  drawn  on  cotton 
backing.  Price  of  folio,  $1.00  (This  folio 
contains  many  valuable  hints  for  rug 
hookers,  as  well  as  nearly  90  designs, 
so  enchanting  and  original  that  your 
fingers  will  itch  to  make  them  or  to 
create  your  own.  If  you  order  this  folio, 
you  will  also  receive  the  two  free  fold¬ 
ers  listed  above.) 

White  Cotton  Backing  on  which  to 
draw  your  own  designs  can  be  ordered 
in  any  size  up  to  15  feet  wide.  Price  is 
14  cents  a  square  foot,  cut  to  your  size, 
or  $5.00  a  yard  15  feet  wide. 

You  can  see  an  exhibit  of  George 
Wells’  rugs  next  month  during  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
They  will  be  shown  in  the  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer  building  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  from 
March  23  to  March  26. 

On  Wednesday,  March  25,  from  1:00 
to  2:30  p.m.,  he  will  speak  on  “Hooked 
Rug  Making”  and  will  tell  how  a  de¬ 
signer  works  when  making  a  rug.  Col¬ 
ored  slides  of  his  rugs  will  be  shown 
and  there  will  be  time  for  questions. 
You  will  want  to  get  there  early  that 
■day,  as  the  auditoruim  was  packed  to 
overflowing  a  few  years  ago  when-  he 
talked  to  a  Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week  audience! 


UECniC  MAT 
LAMPS... 


do  scores 
of  chores 


Because  of  last  fall’s  big  apple  crop, 
apples  will  be  in  good  supply  for  March 
meals  arid  lunch  bo.xes.  Fresh  green 
cabbage  with  its  high  Vitamin  C  and  at 
reasonable  price,  will  be  perfect  for 
slaw  or  other  salad  mixtures,  as  well  as 
to  serve  boiled,  salted,  and  generously 
buttered.  Team  it  up  with  plentiful 
celery,  too. 

Work-Saving  Kitchen 

The  first  kitchen-workroom  planned 
and  built  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  that  work  can  be  done 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  is  described 
in  a  new  publication,  “The  Beltsville 
Kitchen- Woi'kroom  With  Energy-Sav¬ 
ing  Features.”  If  you  would  like  a  copy, 
send  your  request  with  100  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
nient  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Although  this  kitchen  was  designed 
tor  homemakers  who  because  of  age  or 
disability  must  conserve  energy,  its 
many  work-saving  features  can  be 
3-dap  ted  where  needed  to  improve  effici¬ 
ency  in  any  home  kitchen.  It  features 
storage  and  work  centers  that  provide 
tor  easy  reaching,  a  layout  that  saves 
®teps,  facilities  for  sitting  at  work; 
easy-opening,  push-away  cabinet  doors, 
3nd  an  open  plan  that  allows  a  wheeled 
eart  to  save  lifting,  carrying,  and  ex¬ 
tra  walking  from  one  counter  to  an¬ 
other.  The  new  publication  includes  full 
information  and  many  illustrations  of 
the  entire  kitchen-workroom,  its  space, 
"’ork,  and  storage  arrangements. 


COLD  MOTOR  STARTS  EASIER  HEAT  FOR  MUSCULAR  ACHES  COMFORT  AT  THE  WORKBENCH 


Live  Better  .  ,  .  Farm  Better  .  .  .  Electrically ^ 

Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity  is  the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  liil!  MOHAWK 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Pnone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $i.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SAuL— i'.  B  and  Bloodlesled  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
TalDot,  Eeonardsville,  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  EiVES  tOCK  MARKEi'iNG  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  VVest  Winfield:  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  tor  inlorma 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE;  CHOICE,  well  grown,  well  bred 
Guernsey  heifers  all  ages  from  proven  cow  fami¬ 
lies  and  by  proven  sires.  Several  outstanding 
young  bulls — top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


_ AYRSHIRES _ 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  Ayrshire  needs — heifers,  polled 
or  horned  bulls.  Write,  phone,  visit  Partridge 
Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  New  York.  TW-6-2141. 
REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HULL  Calf.  Three- 
fourth  brother  of  Clover  Crest  Roberta.  One  of 
the  breed’s  greatest  cows.  Also  few  heifer  calves. 
Priced  to  sell.  Gould  Dale  Fartn,  South  Kortright, 
New  York. 


_ ABERPEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  legistered  hellers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
ANlUS  because  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more;  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
elation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS  —  GOOD  HERD  bull  prospects: 
females,  bred  and  open,  that  measure  up  in  both 
pedigree  and  size  to  rigid  standards  of  quality. 
Come  and  visit  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. 


_ SHEEP _ 

FOR  SALE:  40  GRADE  ewes  bred  for  March 
15  lambing.  Bert  E^an,  phone  Interlaken  16F13. 


_ PONIES _ 

PONY  CARTS  AND  HARNESSES  direct  from 
factory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s. 
303AA  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  WELL  BROKE  farm  horses. 
Grades  and  registered,  stock  one  year  to  10 
years  old.  Weights  1500  to  2300  lbs.  each,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  matched  pairs,  7  odd  head  and  10 
head  breed  mares.  Also  3  young  Registered 
Belgian  Stallions.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4353. 


_ _ SWINE _ 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Registered  Yorkshires. 
Open  and  bred  gilts,  fall  boars  and  gilts.  A  few 
boars  for  light  service  from  some  of  the  best 
boars  in  the  East.  E.  W.  Andress,  R.  D.  1. 
Williamson,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

LANDRACE  HOGS  ARE  tops — less  fat,  faster 
gain,  easier  to  handle  This  breed  of  pig  is 
sweeping  the  country.  We  have  registered  Land- 
race  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Appleland  Farms, 
Castleton,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Berkshire  boars  and 
gilts  from  certified  litters.  John  Bliek  &  Son, 
Williamson,  New  York.  Phone  3084  or  3087. 

P’OR  SALE:  CASWELL  all-steel  farrowing  and 
Wayocrate.  Write  Ralph  Bliek.  Williamson,  New 
York,  or  phone  3087. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

.MARKET  yO~UR  TiVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  GTeene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown  W'est  Winfield. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHI  PHErd  PuPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodhnes;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood.  Lorke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

A.K.C.  SHETLAND  (miniature  collie)  Puppies, 
from  champion  and  obedience  trained  stock.  Buy 
with  confidence.  Melodylane  Shelties,  J.  Charron, 
Chestertown,  N.  Y. _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel¬ 
driving  parents.  Females  $7.00,  males  $10.00. 
Also,  three  7  month  old  started  pups.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Telephone  53W-1. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel 
driving  cow  dogs.  Females  $14.00,  males  $16.00. 
Also  six  months  old  female  ready  to  train. 
Donald  Hess,  Hortonville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  Deer  proof,  $65.00 
and  up.  If  not  satisfied  money  returned.  Robert 

A.  Danner,  R.D.  1,  Box  136.  Bath,  Penna. _ 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies,  gentle 
disposition,  $20  and  $25.  Black  and  silver,  also 
pure  white.  Charles  Coe,  Boonville,  New  York. 
YOUNG  BLUETICK  Coon  hound,  partly  broken, 
$50.  Harmony-Dale  Farm,  R.D.  2,  Phillipsburg, 
New  Jersey. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT,  $3.90  per'  dozen.  Syringe 
contains  100,000  units  Penicillin,  250  mg.  Di¬ 
hydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin.  Two  higher 
potency  formulae  available.  Multi-Vitamins  for 
the  family,  ,$1.75  per  100.  Carlart  Pharmacal 
Company,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 

GET  EXTRA  WHii’E  or  brown  egg  profit.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Kimberchik  K-137  has  proven  its  super¬ 
iority  in  while  egg  production.  Eggs  have  ex¬ 
cellent.  firm  albumen  content.  Large  egg  size 
early,  high  egg  average  per  year,  smaller  body 
size  assure  you  top  white  egg  profit.  Hubbard’s 
496  is  an  outstanding  brown  egg  producer  which 
matures  early.  Flocks  often  peak  at  90%  and 
better.  Eggs  are  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Shells 
are  e.xtremely  strong.  Interior  quality  e,xcellent. 
For  free  folder  telling  more  about  these  Profit- 
Bred  brown  and  white  egg  producers,  write: 
Hubbard  Farms.  Box  20,  Walpole.  N.  H..  or 
Lancaster,  Penna.  _ _ 

MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  61  V  ARIETIES  Chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese.  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians. 
Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. _ _ _ 

JACOBS’  STRAIN-CROSS  Leghorns  have  proven 
their  superiority  as  profitable  layers  both  in 
official  laying  tests  and  on  customers  farms.  It 
will  pay  you  to  try  them.  Special  to  hatchery- 
men:  We  are  releasing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
two  pure  strains,  both  mate  and  female,  that  will 
reprcSduce  the  strain -cross  which  has  done  so 
well  at  thd  Western  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test.  Jacobs  Poultry  Farm.  Aurora,  New  York. 
Phone  Poplar  Rid^e  5591. _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
HARCO  ORCHARD  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Sex-Link  chicks;  also  hatching  eggs. 
NY-US  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean.  Turek 
Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar 
Ridge  3558. _ 

HUBBARD  FARMS  HIGH  Egg  Production  New 
Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct  from 
the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  thirty  years  for 
large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability.  Safe 
delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hubbard 
Farms.  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

EXTRA  FINE,  HEAVY  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain  cross. 
Sexed  pullets  $30.00-100:  .$290.00-1,000.  Straight 
I'un  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress  Cross: 
White  Mountains.  .$10.(Xh— 100;  $95.00 — 1,000. 

Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan  5,  Pa. 
HUESTED’S  HATCHERY  is  now  producing  the 
Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  All  foundation  stock  on 
our  farms  are  direct  from  the  Rapp  Leghorn 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  Heavy  breeds  from 
leading  strains.  Day  old  and  started  pullets 
available  up  to  ready  to  lay.  Write  for  folder 
and  price  list.  Huested’s  Hatchery.  Greenville, 
New  York. _ _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Mount  Hope  Queens 
and  Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Also  first 
generation  Harco  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
Harco  Sex-links  and  Lawton  White  Rocks.  Try 
our  Buff  Sex-links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Crosses 
are  tops  for  meat.  Hatches  twice  weekly.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  approved,  Pullorum-  typhoid  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks,  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504 — Greenwich,  New  York. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Grow  for  profit 
or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Take  advantage 
of  our  early  order  offer.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley.  Penna. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— a vaUable 
at  all  times— from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybreok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611 


POULTRY 


TURKEY  POULTS.  45c  UP.  Goslings,  89c  up 
Ducklings  24C  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper  Hatch 
ery,  Oakwood  36,  Ohio. 

SWANS,  PEACOCKS,  PHEASANTS,  Geese 
ducks,  pigeons.  Bantams,  rabbits,  Currassow 
(Guinea  Hens.  Stefani,  21  Woodside  Ave..  E 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


BANTAMS 

BEAUTIFUL  MIXED  Bantams  pair  $5,  trio  $7. 
Thomas  Blair,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 

GCXJSE  RAISING  BOOKLET— i-'un,  profit,  illus¬ 
trated — ^25C.  Helen  Sharp,  RFD,  West  Rutland, 
Vermont. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10c.  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  chicks  or  older. 
Order  early,  special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


_ RABBITS _ _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

RELIABLE,  SOBER.  MARRIED  man  of  30  with 
small  family  wishes  position  on  dairy,  -poultry 
or  beef  farm.  Experienced.  References  furnished 
upon  request.  Write  Lawrence  Wilson,  Sharon, 
Conn. 

PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

SOFT  ICE  CREAM  and  pony  ride  businesses  for 
sale.  Box  106A,  RFDl,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SELL  (QUALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 
farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora 
tories.  Napoleon,  Ohio. _ 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers'  cost  and  sell 
farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer.  Box  ol4-FM, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Stone- 
Field,  532  South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  K-926, 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. _ 

TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
(Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25.  Illinois. 
YOUR  OWN  $10,000  a  year  business!  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Seb  Air  Cushion  Shoes,  boots  spare  time. 
Immediate  commissions,  bonus.  Samples  supplied. 
Charles  Chester  Shoes,  217  Brockton,  Mass. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHCXIL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata- 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


^  HELP  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  on  large  first  class 
purebred  angus  farm.  Good  wages,  excellent 
house  and  usual  privileges.  Only  sober,  conscien¬ 
tious  person  need  apply.  Femcliff  Farm,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  HOME  ON  farm  for  retired  white  man, 
woman  or  couple  in  exchange  for  some  help. 
T.  Blair,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED  FOR  60  cow  registered 
Holstein  herd,  Hudson  Valley.  $275  per  month, 
house,  privileges.  E.xcellent  schools.  Please  give 
particulars  and  references.  Box  514-DN,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spaxe  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  X153,  Drexel  at 
58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J.  Walker.  RD#2,  Noi^ch. 
New  York. 


_ CEDAR  POSTS _ 

FOR  SALE;  50,000  cedar  posts  and  rails.  Best 
quality.  Price  list  on  application.  Deliver  any¬ 
where.  C.  A.  Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont.  Tel. 
GL-4-8421. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 
Neuner’s  Nursery.  368  Elcher  Rd..  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  1000  Scotch 
Pine  $8.00.  Pictured  shearing  guide  with  each 
order.  Denton  Nursery.  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blue-green  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  price 
list.  Write,  Genesee  Valley  Nursery,  Belmont. 
New  York _ 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  literature  on  growing  nut 
trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  blueberry  plants. 
Also  price  list.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32. 
Langhorne,  Penna. 

FRUIT  TREES,  WRITE  today  for  free  color 
catalog.  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  King 
Delicious,  also  Wellspur  newest  and  finest  spur 
type  Delicious.  Van  Well  Nursery,  Dept.  A.. 
Wenatchee.  Washington. 

PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES— a  hobby  that 
pays  off.  Free  list — our  special,  8  Blue  Spruce 
$1.00  or  18  trees,  3  years,  3-5  inch,  $2.(X).  Pre- 
paid.  Unadilla  Nursery,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
evergreen  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore 
10.  Pa. 

.SCOTCH  PINE  SEEDLINGS,  $6  per  thousand. 
Write  for  price  list.  Hileman’s  Nursery,  Cherry 
Tree,  Pennsylvania. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  —  Scotch  Pine,  10 
strains  to  choose  from,  Douglas  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine,  Arborvitae.  Write  for  price  list.  Big  Flats 
Nursery,  Box  177,  Big  Flats,  New  York. 


SEEDS 

INSURE  YOUR  SPRING  Seed  Varieties.  All 
Stanford  Seed  Dealers  are  prepared  to  look  after 
your  early  order  seed  bookings.  Early  ordering 
of  your  seed  requirements  will  assure  you  of 
the  varieties  you  need.  Due  to  scarcity  of  some 
items,  early  orders  will  pay  big  dividends  this 
year.  Contact  your  local  Stanford  Seed  Dealer 
now  or  write  direct  to  the  Stanford  Seed  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  366,  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer.  Insure  by  ordering  early 
in-  1959. _ 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron.  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah- 
dins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 
(SPECIAL)“GI4NT  size  pumpkin  seeds.  Seed 

purchased  from  John  Tavares’  Pumpkins.  $1.(X) 
per  package.  Supply  limited.  James  G.  Ashley, 
East  Freetown  P.O.  Rt.  1,  Freetown,  Mass. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  7  Issue . 

Mar  21  Issue . 

Apr.  4  Issue . 

Apr.  18  Issue . 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  “mixed.  Large 
Medium  $17.85,  small  (not  bulblets)  $9.85  thou¬ 
sand,  postpaid.  Subject  to  prior  sale.  H.  Gordon 
Southold,  New  York. 


_ PLANTS _ 

STRAWBERRY  —RED.  BLACK,  purple  raspbern 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Hastings.  New  York. 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  ONION  PLANTS.  Ai^ 

pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower 
sweet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dem 
301  Albany.  Ga. 

RAYNER’S  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Virus-free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock  Par' 
ent  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  ini 
eluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow  Suiecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties.  Also 
Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens 
Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
It’s  free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Salisbury  9,  Md' 
TOMATO,  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  plaiS 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteea.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons 
Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

VIGOROUS,  TRUE  TO  NAME,  Superior  Sparkle 
strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the  New 
Jersey  Small  Fruits  Council,  Inc.,  Hammonton 
Fruit  Auction,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  These 
plants  were  grown  in  an  isolated  area  under 
conditions  that  should  make  them  as  free  ol 
virus  diseases  as  possible.  Sold  in  1,000  lots 
only  at  $20.00  per  thousand. 

STRAWBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES.  BLACK' 

BERRIES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  li 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son, 
Bradford.  Mass. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties! 

High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms,  Box  B-59L 
Allen.  Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  newest  and  stand- 

ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rexford  Sprout, 
Waverly,  New  York. 

“SUCCESS”  RASPBERRY  FROM  New  Hamp- 
shire.  It’s  strong  growth  and  prodigious  yield 
are  amazing!  Also  various  other  plants  from 
that  great  plant  breeding  team  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Free  circular.  Donald  Chandler,  Box  A, 
New  Gloucester,  Maine. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


ALFALFA  TREFOIL,  mixed  hay  —  top  quality 
guaranteed.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell.  East  Durham  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehole 
7391.  5 

v\  ANTED  -  ALFALl  A,  CLOVER,  clover  ana 
timothy.  S  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna. 

LOO  TONS  ALl'ALFA.  First  and  second  cutting. 
Will  deliver.  Fred  Teall.  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAN’S  EXCHANGE  will  deliver  straw 
and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay, 
subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv¬ 
ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P.M.  Fort  Plain.  R.D.  #4.  N.  Y, 

TREFOIL  AND  TIMOTHY,  first  and  second. 
Delivered  by  truck  load.  George  Weber.  Spring- 
ville,  New  York. 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY  MIXED  feeding  hay,  horse 
hay,  mulch,  at  barn  or  delivered  seven  ton  loads. 
Alan  Dunlay.  Manlius.  New  York. 

MIXED  HAY  —  ALFALFA,  timothy,  red  top. 
Fowler  Root,  Brainard,  New  York. 

1,000  BALES  TIMOTHY  with  light  alfalfa 
clover  mix.  500  bales  clover,  wet  once,  (cheap) 
crimper  used,  about  70#  bales.  Harlan  Driscoll, 
Venice  Center.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  ALFALFA  and  .  Timothy,  good 
mixed,  feeding  hay,  500  bale.  Taber  Brothers 
White  Creek,  New  York.  Phone  Hoosick  Falls 
566W2. 

MIXED  HAY— STRAW.  Good  green  loads  read) 
for  immediate  delivery.  You  will  like  this  hay 
10-18  ton  loads.  Horace  W.  Bolton,  E.  Northfield 
Mass.  Tel.  Northfield  840. 

40  TONS  ALFALFA,  second  cutting.  Robert 

Mason,  Ontario,  New  York  Phone  60.51. 

FOR  SALE:  GOOD  quality  alfalfa,  clover 
timothy  hay.  Henry  Clark,  R#l,  Brushton 
N.  Y.  Phone  7249. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auction 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York.  _ 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empir® 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,tX)0.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY' HEAD  NICkS 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S,  1895-P' 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates  - 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— $125.00:  Flyi^ 
Eagle  Cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents— $175.®' 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924 — $1,500.00:  half  dollars  before  1929  - 
$3,000.00  ;  20  pieces— $125.00  ;  3?  pieces— $150.®- 
halfdimes — $1,5(K).00.  Hundreds  of  others  worw 
$10.00-$!, 000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921— 50  silver 
—$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500  - 
$750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paP" 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated,  guarantee  bur 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  alk®' 
Information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  K' 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation- 
(K-217-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ _ 

CONFEDERATE  NOTES  and  old  paper  money 

Charles  Affleck.  Winchester,  Virginia. _ _ 

U.  S.  COINS  $4.00  per  100,  Indian  Head  cents- 

A.  R.  Martin,  237  Highland  Ave.  E.xt.,  Midfl>® 
town,  N.  Y.  


_ EARTHWORMS _ _ 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  * 
Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MUSHROOMS 

mushrooms  quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag. 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J  s 


TARPAULINS 


_ NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS,  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  iabor.  Large 
capacity.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15 
minutes.  30  days  free  triai.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  — 
P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

ROTARY  TILLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 

government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.,  101  State 
Road.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9.x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SPORTING  GOODS _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  FINEST  handmade  quality. 
$15.00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland  Ctr..  Me. 


FISH 

fish,  giant  frogs,  plants  for  stocking  ponds. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  for 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities, 
price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries. 
Dept.  AA,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


PRINTING 


SYRUP  LABELS — OFFICE,  business  stationery. 
Postpaid.  Lists?  Honestypress,  Putney,  Vt. _ 

FIFTY  8i4.>xll”  LETTERHEADS,  fifty  envelopes 
printed,  $1.00,  postpaid.  “Schnell,”  Red  Lion, 
Penna. 


_ PERSONAL _ 

LOOSE,  PAINFUL,  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth — make  you  look  older.  Want  lasting 
relief?  Write:  Baker  85(AA),  Elyria,  Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

PHOfOGRAPHERST”  EARN  part  time.  Write, 
PCI,  Glen  Echo,  Maryland. 


_ HON  EJ _ _ 

ALDA  FARM  BLACKBliRRY  blossom  honey  10 
lbs  $3.75  postpaid.  Richland.  New  York. _ 

CREAMED  OR  LIQUID  clover  honey,  5  pounds 
$2.50  postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Jun¬ 
ction,  Vermont. 


_ BOOKS _ 

“ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ,”  wonderful 
book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19. 
New  York. _ 

ILLUSTRATED  GARDENING  Catalog  of  74 
books  300.  Phillips  Book  Company,  Box  453-AA. 
Ronceverte,  West  Virginia. 


FISHING 

10  HAND  TIEb“"FLfE^$i.6o  Postpaid.  Ex- 
pertly  detailed.  The  perfect  kit  for  the  beginner 
or  old  pro.  All  tied  on  #10  hooks.  Includes  such 
famous  types  as  Royal  Coachman,  Black  Gnat, 
Red  Doctor,  Silver  Ibis,  Henderson  Light,  etc.. 
Each  fly  is  individually  identified.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  The  Beaver  Co.,  Bo.x  186,  Beaver, 
Penna.  _ 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  recipes, 

formulas,  methods— 250.  Jolinson’s,  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


^ _ REAL  ESTATE _ 

WANT  A  BUYER  FOR  your  farm?  Quick  way 
to  find  prospective  buyers  for  your  property  is 
to  look  where  they  are  looking  for  you..  In  the 
rich  New  York  area  and  surrounding  territory, 
that  means  The  New  York  Times — the  source 
prospects  go  to  first  because  it  has  more  to 
choose  from — more  farm  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper.  Good  time  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  between  Febmary  22  and  March  29 — the 
period  when  Farms  &  Acreage  will  be  featured 
in  The  Times  Classified  Pages.  Your  announce¬ 
ment  will  reach  appro.ximately  550,000  families 
on  weekdays,  850,000  on  Sundays.  For  full  de¬ 
tails  see  your  local  real  estate  broker.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  contact  The  New  York  Times  direct.  WeTl 
help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts  you  supply, 
send  you  proofs  and  quote  costs.  Write  The  New 
York  Times,  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk  No.  106, 
Classified  Advertising  Department,  Times  Square. 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WEUTesTABLTsHED  dairy  farm  with  retaU 
milk  business,  825  acres,  modern  50  cow  barn, 
completely  etiuipped  bottling  plant.  Modern  10 
room  house.  City  water  to  all  buildings.  Gross 
joo.OOO  yearly.  Bo.x  514-KS,  American  Agricul- 
turist._  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  "lNCbME“PROPERTY.  Rooming  house, 
S  bed  rooms.  Block  to  stores,  7  to  large  lake, 
lerms.  Information:  Ada  Clyde,  Penn.  Ave., 
St.  Cloud,  P^lorida . _ 

403  ACRES  DAIRY  OR  potato  farm.  Wyoming 
County,  Route  19.  Two  sets  buildings,  all  con- 
yeruences.  Good  loam  soil.  Elmer  Metcalf, 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

500  ACRE  DAIRY  and  pouUry  farm  and  machin- 
ery.  Paul  Ott,  Smithville  Flats,  New  Y’^ork. 
FLORibA’S  BIGGEST' LOT  value!  No  money 
down.  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
uriando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry.  adjoining  city, 
streets,  eiectricity,  phones,  churches,  schools. 
Shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
hshing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carlson  Huysman, 
Belleview,  Florida. 

^00  ACRES,  THREE  BEDROOM  home.  32  stan- 
hOion  barn,  basement  type,  18  head  of  dairy 
cattle,  all  machinery  and  feed,  low  ta.xes.  House 
has  bath  and  furnace.  Immediate  possession. 

price  $11,000.  Buyer  must  have  minimum 
hi  $6,000  in  cash.  Call  or  write:  Huffman  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Chautauciua,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Chau- 
jauqua  3873. 

[v’FNTRal  new  YbRK^25  level  acres,  195 
uuable;  125  foot  dair.\'  barn.  Lansing  loam, 
>13,000.  Other  farms,  all  types.  Ithaca  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
NowYork. 

70  ACRE  APPLE  ORCHARD  for  rent,  reason- 
aoie  terms.  Approximately  2500  trees.  Owner  A. 
lomson  RD  if-2.  Middletown.  Now  York. _ 

new  STROCIT  spring  catalog  just  out!  Mailed 
rn  I  Bigger  than  ever,  3,599  bargains,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s 
'5rscsl! .  59  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. _ 

acre  poultry  and  cash  crop  farm.  5,000 
'apacity.  New  permanent  brooder  house,  34’x64’. 
fv  ro()m  house,  all  conveniences.  Fully  e^iuipped 
h  desired.  Harry  Klotzbach,  Basom,  N.  Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U.  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8-AA,  Sunny 
side  4.  New  York. _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 
ME.CHANICAL  TRANSPLAN’I'ERS:  Write  fOT 
latest  transplanting  information  and  prices  on 
“The  Genuine  Mechanical  Transplanter.”  Me- 
chanical  Transplanter  Co.,  Holland,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE:  ENTIRE  equipment  for  3,000  hens. 

Write  Fred  Bond  R.  2,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

PATENTED  CHOPPED  STRAW  Forks,  barrel 

ground  feed  carts.  Write:  Schmitty’s  Welding, 
Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 

loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield.  Ill 
TREE  PLANTER.  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  de- 
sign,  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline,”  Deposit,  New  York.  ■ 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  Inquiries.  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not  all 
we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Write 
Smith  Fisher.  Inc.,  Dept.  AA.  Owosso,  Michigan 

GARBAGE  PACKERS,  6  yd.  capacity.  1950  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  1951  International.  S.  Otkowskl,  615 
Matianuck  Ave.,  Windsor,  Conn.  Murdock  8-2932 
evenings. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Bam  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Au¬ 
burn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


NEW  RUG — GARMENT  WOOLS.  500,  $1.00  lb. 
Also  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  yd.,  60”  wide.  Samples 
250.  Rug-ery.  Gilmanton,  N.  H. _ 

COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons  or 
patch  quilts:  2%  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use.  Apron 
remnants,  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop,  Dept.  47,  Monticello. 
New  York. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De- 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. _ 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house- 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  spe¬ 
cifically  for  tatting.  Full  10  size,  white  only 
$1.50  a  dozen,  prepaid.  E.xcellent  value.  E.  &  S. 
Sales.  Dept.  A.P.O.  Box  417,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS— Men’s,  quality  white— 
reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 

PERFECT  ASSORTMENT— 140  Gold-Eyed  nee¬ 
dles  plus  needle  threader — 50c.  “Mother”  Don- 
ohue,  Bo.x  721AA,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

NYLONS  GUARANTEED  FOR  6  months.  Par¬ 
ticulars  free.  John  Morgenstem,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save-buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  113, 
Michigan. 

SUITINGS— BUY  DIRECT— 3 1,4  yards— 60 '  wide. 
Finest  rayon-dacron  flannels,  gabardines.  Wash¬ 
able.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics  2005-A  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  RECANE  your  chair  easily. 
Caning  Kit  and  instruction  book,  $2.00.  Two 
seat  kit,  $3.00.  Send  sample  or  drilled  hole  size. 
Livingston’s,  Van  Rensselaer  Boulevard,  Albany 
4,  New  York. 

NYLONS.  SOCKS,  APRONS,  handbags,  rugs, 
typewriters,  skates.  Wholesale  prices  to  agents. 
Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

NAME  CHARM  BRACELETS.  Letters  of  her 
name  hung  from  chain.  Looks  like  gold.  2  year 
guarantee.  $1.89,  5  letters,  additional  letters  150. 
C.  Hammond,  Box  81,  Masonville,  New  Jersey. 
FREE  PHOTO  AND  information  on  imported 
shopping  bag.  Or  send  $1.00.  IFA,  Box  3051-E, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SCREW  CAP  WRENCHES.  Designed  for  open¬ 
ing,  sealing  glass  bottles,  jar  can  containers; 
lifting  pressed  jar  lid,  inserted  covers:  preventing 
leakage,  evaporation,  spilling,  escaping  odors. 
Made  of  steel  for  hard,  long  use.  Products  kept 
right  when  sealed  tight.  Necessity  for  homes, 
business,  dispensers,  manufacturers.  Price  $1.00 
each.  Exchange  wrench  for  old  stamps  laying 
around.  William  Joyce,  110-06 — 196  St..  Hollis  12. 
New  York. 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  19,59-60  edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
Vj.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personalized  stationery,  wedding  invi¬ 
tations,  cuts,  labels.  Write  Champlain  Industries, 
Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. _ 

SELLING  OUT:  LOWER  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog  25 
cents:  refundable  first  order.  Neublings,  Sickler- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  17,  N.  Y. 

TREASURE  UNDER  FOOT?  Transistorized  M- 
Scope  detects  buried  gold,  silverware,  battle 
relics.  Light-weight.  Guaranteed.  From  $59.50. 
easy  terms.  Free  catalog.  Fisher  Research,  Dept 
C-8.  Palo  Alto,  California. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS;  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 
Forte,  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SHEEPMEN’S  SHORT 
COURSE 

The  second  annual  Sheepmen’s  Short 
Course  to  be  held  in  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  scheduled  for  March 
31,  April  1  and  2. 

This  course  is  designed  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  sheep  production.  Such 
subjects  as  feeding,  marketing,  pasture 
and  hay  production,  selection,  judging 
and  management  will  be  explained. 

A  registration  fee  of  $7.50  per  person 
will  be  charged.  These  fees  will  be 
used  to  pay  some  of  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  course.  A  program  and 
further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Warren  F.  Brannon,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Wing  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 
your  local  county  agricultural  agent. 


—  A.  A.  — 


SILVER  MEDAL  SIRE 

SKOKIE  Golden  Stylist,  above,  the  senior 
herd  sire  at  Westfall  Farm,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York,  a  son  of  "Golden  Prince,"  has 
qualified  as  a  Silver  Medal  Type  Sire  in 
the  Registry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Judge  John  A.  Fair- 
child  recently  classified  all  the  daughters 
of  "Stylist"  in  milk  at  the  farm.  Prelim¬ 
inary  official  proof  on  an  M.E.  dam- 
daughter  comparison  of  the  first  five 
"Golden  Stylist"  daughters,  averages 
14,764  lbs.  milk,  616  lbs.  fat,  4.17%  test, 
which  exceeded  their  dams  by  2,213  lbs., 
milk,  121  lbs.  fat  and  .23%  test. 

There  are  60  daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  this  promising  herd  sire  at 
Westfall.  Nineteen  are  now  on  test,  and 
before  mid-1959  "Stylist"  will  be  a  Gold 
Medal  Si  re.  "Golden  Stylist"  is  owned 
jointly  by  Westfall  Farm  and  Elmwood 
Farm,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  var¬ 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Nortlieast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 

HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

OHIO  LANDRACE  SHOW  AND  SALE 

FAIRGROUNDS,  KENTON,  O. 

Wed.  March  4,  1959 
60  Boars,  Bred  and  Open  Gilts. 
Write  for  catalog: 

DONALD  BRANDT,  Sale  Mgr. 

Anna,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TREASURE  MAPS,  BOOKS,  information.  Free 
lists.  Include  $1.00,  receive  six  foot  map  U.  S. 
445  treasure  locations.  Foul  Anchor,  Rye  AA, 
New  York 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

USE  “LIQUID  ALUMINUM  Coating”  for  your 
silo  or  barn  roof.  Repels  heat.  Seals  surface  from 
weather,  saltspray  and  rust  indefinitely.  Dries  in 
ten  minutes.  One  coat,  spray  or  brush,  covers 
800  square  feet  on  iron,  aluminum,  concrete, 
brick,  plywood,  cement,  wood.  Will  not  crack  or 
peel.  Literature  upon  request.  Per-Fec  Coatings. 
Inc.,  173  Marbledale  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  200 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. _ 

NO  MORE  COLD  ROOMS!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost  with  our  Patented  Supervents 
on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories,  Ellenville. 
New  York. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS  3  lines,  pad,  $1.00.  Jones. 
Tarentum  14,  Penna. 

HAVING  DIFFICULTY  FINDING  books,  maga¬ 
zines  or  any  other  item?  Try  us.  Gottlieb,  1654 
East  19th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  STAMPS  —  Five  sets:  dogs,  ele- 
phants,  fruits,  flowers,  sports.  Only  250.  Ap¬ 
provals.  Skyline  Stamps,  Box  2643  Union  Street 
Station.  Wilmington.  Del. _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  ,$3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 
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SILOS 

,  _  ,  ,  ARCADE.  N.  Y.  I 

I  Send  Free  Informotion —  ■ 

Name  . . : . ■ 

I  Address  . . . | 

••  ■■  «■  ■■  M  w  H  iH  oJ 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  I.N.J. 


Join  The  Swing  To 

LANDRACE 

America's  Fastest  Growing 
Swine  Breed 

Performance  and  Carcass 
Tested  For  Half  A  Century 
Free  Information 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS’N., 

Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 


Mid-West 

BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

At  Fairgrounds,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Monday,  March  9,  1959 

12:00  Noon 

50  Females— cows,  bred  and  open 
Heifers— 4  Bulls— service  age 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG: 

DON  BRADLEY,  Sale  Mgr, 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


C.  $.  GRAYBILL  -  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope.  Arbor 
Acre  White  Eox.  New  Hamps,  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  G.  S. 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  4, 
Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  S7.6S. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1959 


With  this  jet  plane  it  is  possible  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  8  hours,  more  than  4  times 
faster  than  Lindbergh  did  it. 

Question:  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Answer:  To  the  moon  and  maybe  to 
some  of  the  planets. 


wrong,  of  course,  for  even  after  thirty 
years  not  more  than  30%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  in  a  plane,  and  a  lesser 
number  are  flying  regularly. 

But  I’m  going  out  on  a  limb  to  pre¬ 
dict  again,  for  I  think  the  jet  airplane 
with  its  saving  in  time,  its  luxury  and 
ease  of  travel,  will  influence  a  large 
majority  of  people  to  take  to  the  air, 
If  they  don’t,  the  airlines  are  going  to 
he  sunk  financially,  for  huge  invest¬ 
ments  are  being  made  in  large  runways 
and  other  facilities. 

There  is  something  about  flying, 
particularly  when  you  are  above  the 
clouds,  that  gives  us  a  different  point 
of  view  and  ])hilosophy.  Most  of  us 
have  our  thoughts  and  our  judgments 
distorted  by  being  too  close  to  our 
problems. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1958, 
two  of  my  sons,  Donald  and  Robert 
Eastman,  flew  with  me  on  a  Mohawk 
plane  from  Ithaca  to  the  Albany  air¬ 
port.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  above 
the  clouds.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  during  daylight  hours,  the  sun 
always  shines  above  the  clouds?  And 
a  sunrise  or  sunset  from  a  high  up 
plane  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  all  nature. 

On  the  morning  we  took  the  trip, 
the  sun  was  coming  up  over  the  hor¬ 
izon,  throwing  a  beautiful  golden 
color  across  the  great  sea  of  white, 
fleecy  clouds  below  us.  Floating  along 
without  much  consciousness  of  mov¬ 
ing,  with  the  earth  so  far  below  us  that 
it  was  out  of  sight  and  almost  forgot¬ 
ten,  I  got  the  feeling  of  a  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  physical  body, 
and  that  I  had — for  the  time  being  at 
least — left  behind  me  all  the  problems, 
the  cares,  and  the  sorrows  of  earthly 
existence. 

EASTMAIV’S  CHESTAUT 

EASTMAN,  my  son  who  is  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
American  Agriculturist,  is  on  the 
road  most  of  the  time. 

One  night  this  last  summer,  his  car 
broke  down  on  a  lonely  dirt  road  in 
the  Adirondacks.  After  walking  two  or 
three  miles,  he  finally  found  lodging 
for  the  night  in  a  farmhouse. 

The  next  morning  his  breakfast  was 
served  in  a  large  bowl.  All  the  time  he 
was  eating,  a  small  pig  kept  crowding 
in  and  nuzzling  him  with  much  affec¬ 
tion.  Finally  Don  said  to  his  host: 

“Your  pig  seems  to  have  taken  a 
great  shine  to  me.  I  never  knew  they 
were  so  full  of  affection  before.” 

“They  ain’t,”  said  the  owner.  “And 
it  ain’t  that  the  piig  likes  you.  It’s  just 
that  you’re  using  his  bowl,  mister.” 


4. 


How  It  Feels  to  Fly 


■THIRTY  YEARS  ago  in  May  of 
1928,  as  the  guest  of  the  National 
Air  Transport  Company,  I  rode  a  mail 
plane  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  to 
Chicago.  We  made  the  trip  in  eight 
hours. 

Still  living  when  I  made  that  trip  to 
Chicago  was  Ezra  Meeker,  the  only 
living  person  who  had  crossed  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  covered  wagon  in  1852,  by 
oxteam  in  1906,  by  automobile  in 
1915,  and  by  airplane  in  1924.  Mr. 
Meeker’s  experience  is  an  example  of 
the  possibilities  of  progress  in  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation  within 
the  space  of  one  man’s  lifetime. 

Now,  in  1959,  thirty  years  since  I 
took  that  first  airplane  trip,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  to  Chicago  by  plane  in 
three  hours  or  less,  and  with  a  jet 
plane  to  have  breakfast  in  New  York 
city,,  lunch  in  San  Francisco,  and  din¬ 
ner  back  in  New  York  city  on  the  same 
day.  Jet  planes  are  now  regularly  car¬ 
rying  passengers  to  Europe  in  less  time 
than  it  took  me  to  go  to  Chicago  in 
1928.  The  trip  that  once  took  weeks  by 
sailing  vessels  is  now  measured  in 
hours.  It  even  took  Lindbergh  331^ 
hours  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  his 
“Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  -in  1927. 

But' of  course  we  have  only  nicely 
got  started  in  rapid  transportation  as 
well  as  with  hundreds  of  other  chang¬ 
es.  Without  doubt  our  children  or 
grandchildren  will  live  to  see  space 
travel  to  the  moon  and  even  to  some 
of  the  planets. 

*  *  * 

When  I  arrived  at  the  airport  on  that 
spring  day  in  1928,  I  was  helped  into 
a  flight  suit  that  went  on  over  my  other 
clothes,  given  a  liyelmet  that  covered 
my  head  and  ears,  and  goggles  to  pro¬ 
tect  my  eyes.  A  parachute  was  then 


buckled  on  me,  and  I  was  given  a  mail 
bag  in  the  open  plane  on  which  to  sit. 

I  was  instructed  in  case  of  trouble  to 
climb  out  of  the  plane,  jump,  and 
when  clear  to  give  the  hook  on  the 
parachute  a  pull. 

All  these  instructions  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  to  an  amateur’s  peace 
of  mind  especially  when  my  kind  (•?) 
friends  in  American  Agriculturist 
told  me  to  review  my  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  that  I  would  be  awfully  seasick, 
and  that  flying  might  be  all  right  in 
the  air  but  it  was  something  else  again 
to  land!  ^ 

We  took  off,  rushing  over  the  run¬ 
way  much  the  same  as  you  would  in  an 
automobile.  Then  suddenly  I  looked 
down  to  find  that  the  ground  had 
somehow  fallen  away  below  us.  From 
that  time  until  we  landed,  I  never  had^ 
a  single  sensation  of  fear  or  nervous¬ 
ness.  Flying  is  so  natural  that  one 
wonders  why  man  didn’t  perfect  it 
long  ago. 

Spread  out  below  me  was  all  the 
panorama  of  the  New  Jersey  farm 
country  clothed  with  the  beautiful 
green  of  May.  As  we  crossed  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  I  remembered  the  story  of  Wash¬ 
ington  crossing  the  Delaware  at  Christ¬ 
mastime,  near  the  same  place,  when 
the  river  was  full  of  ice.  I  wondered 
what  our  first  president  would  think 
if  he  could  come  back  to  life  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  see  among  other 
wonders  one  of  these  airplanes  float¬ 
ing  over  his  head. 

As  we  crossed  the  Appal achin  moun- 

This  is  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  in  which 
Lindbergh  made  his  famous  first  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic  by  plane  in  1927,  traveling 
alone  3610  miles  in  33  hours  and  39 
minutes.  See  also  picture  of  jet  plane  and 
article,  "How  It  Feels  to  Fly,"  on  this  page. 


— Photos  by  Ewing  Galloway 

tains  in  Pennsylvania,  I  thought  then 
as  I  have  many  times  since  when  flying 
over  mountain  ranges,  of  the  long,  toil¬ 
some  journey  it  would  be  to  drive  .-a 
horse  over  one  of  these  mountains  that 
an  airplane  sails  across  in  a  few 
seconds. 

Then,  and  on  many  trips  since,  I 
have  loved  looking  down  at  the  woods, 
the  green  meadows,  and  the  plowed 
fields  of  springtime  when  the  earth 
seems  like  a  great  checkerboard,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  is,  and  we  humans  the  check¬ 
ers,  with  fate  as  the  player. 

Another  thought  that  one  gets  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  us 
now  live  in  the  cities,  it  is  still  true 
that  this  is  a  great  farm  country  with 
vast  reaches  of  farm  land  where  the 
cities  are  only  dots  on  the  landscape. 

What,  are  one’s  sensations  when  fly¬ 
ing?  Are  you  sick  or  scared?  In  the 
thirty  years  since  my  first  airplane 
ride,  I  have  flown  many  thousands  of 
miles.  In  spite  of  being  in  some  rough 
weather,  I  have  never  been  ill  and  I 
have  never  seen  but  two  or  three  peo¬ 
ple  who  were.  When  you’re  high  up, 
there  is  no  sensation  of  great  heights 
such  as  one  gets  on  a  tall  building  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 
compare  your  height.  It  does  not  look 
very  far  down  to  earth  but  if  you  note 
how  small  the  buildings  seem,  and  that 
a  man,  a  cow  or  a  car  sometimes  looks 
like  a  little  bug,  you  know  you’re 
high! 

One  reason  why  many  people  are 
afraid  to  fly  is  that  an  airplane  crash 
is  dramatic  and  the  newspapers  never 
fail  to  play  it  up.  The  facts  are,  you 
are  safer  in  a  passenger-carrying  air¬ 
plane  than  you  are  in  the  average  au¬ 
tomobile.  Statistics  bear  this  out. 

In  1928  I  predicted  that  the  time 
was  not  far  away  when  practically 
everybody  would  be  flying.  I  was 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


A\  ^ATTRACTIVE 
IVCISAACE” 

"If  a  person  has  a  pond  on  his  prop¬ 
erty,  can  he  be  held  responsible  for  an 
accident  or  drowning  in  this  pond?  Is  it 
necessary  to  post  such  a  pond?" 

A  person  would  have  to  prove  negli¬ 
gence  if  he  holds  you  responsible  for 
injury  or  death  on  your  property.  Over 
the  years,  the  tendency  has  been  for 
juries  to  construe  negligence  a  lot  more 
liberally.  It  has  been  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  person  could  be  called 
negligent  if  he  maintains  an  “attrac¬ 
tive  nuisance,”  which  a  pond  might  be, 
especially  to  neighborhood  children. 

The  fact  that  you  post  against  tres¬ 
passers  does  not  protect  you  against 
the  possibility  of  suit  either,  although 
admittedly  it  sounds  unjust.  For  -this 
reason,  we  have  reluctantly  come  to 
the  feeling  that  it  is  common  sense  to 
buy  a  liability  insurance  policy  for 
around  $10.00  a  year.  Then,  if  someone 
is  injured  or  killed  on  your  property 
and  you  are  sued,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  defends  you  and,  if  you  lose,  they 
settle  up  to  the  amount  of  the  coverage. 

Hs  :|c  Ht 

rt:ll-fouvded 

SUSPICIONS 

"In  the  harvesting  season  last  fall,  two 
young  men  and  their  wives  called  at  our 
farm  to  rent  a  cabin  for  a  few  weeks, 
naming  a  farm  nearby  where  they  vere 
going  to  work. 

"One  week,  then  two,  went  by  and 
they  were  not  working;  another  week 
passed  and  they  stopped  paying  .rent.  It 
was  turning  very  cold  and  they  furnished 
themselves  no  fuel,  so  I  marked  the  wood 
in  our  woodshed  at  night  and  would  find 
it  missing  in  the  morning.  I  tried  to  move 
them  along  in  the  usual  ways  without 
success. 

"Their  strange  actions  and  some  of 
their  remarks  led  me  to  become  very  sus¬ 
picious.  I  wondered  if  they  could  be  hid¬ 
ing  on  our  farm,  so  I  called  the  police  to 
see  if  the  names  of  the  men  were  known 
to  them.  In  no  time  at  all,  the  police  ar¬ 
rived,  assisted  by  the  F.B.I.,  and  I  was 
relieved  of  my  problem." 

This  is  good  action  to  take  if  you 
have  suspicions  of  a  person’s  actions. 

*  *  * 

READ  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN 

"A  while  back  there  was  a  salesman 
here  selling  sickness  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance.  He  left  me  a  sample  policy,  which 
he  said  I  could  look  over  and,  if  I  did  not 
Want  the  policy,  I  would  get  my  money 
hack.  I  paid  him  $15.  for  the  first  month. 


"When  he  came  back  with  the  policy,  I 
told  him  I  didn't  want  it  and  he  said  he 
would  send  it  back  and  the  office  would 
send  me  my  $15,  but  I've  never  heard  a 
word.  I  am  sending  you  the  sample  policy 
which  says  you  can  get  your  money  back 
if  you  do  not  want  the  policy." 

The  only  reference  to  a  refund  which 
we  can  find  on  this  paper  our  subscrib¬ 
er  enclosed  is  the  following  statement: 
“Should  the  Company  decline  to  issue 
the  insurance  applied  for,  I  hereby 
agree  to  return  the  above  sum  to  the 
applicant.”  This  is  signed  by  the  agent. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Company  had  re¬ 
fused  for  some,  reason  to  insure  our 
subscriber,  they  would  have  returned 
the  payment.  We  are  writing  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  see  what  the  situation  is,  but 
doubt  that  a  full  refund  would  be  made, 
since  our  reader  apparently  has  already 
been  covered  for  a  ^couple  of  months. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of; 

Dr.  Anna  Kassa  Slater,  returned  a 
few  years  ago  from  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  and  ndw  residing  on  a 
farm  somewhere  in  the  Middle  West. 

Jf:  *  * 

Julius  Brown  and  Andrew  Brown, 
who  we^e  in  Tennessee  when  last  heard 
from.  A  niece  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  them. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Nicholas,  who  taught  school 
at  the  Brock  School,  North  Buckfield, 
Maine,  50  years  ago. 

4!  « 

Any  descendants  of  the  Convis  fam¬ 
ily,  who  were  early  settlers  in  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

* 

» 

Any  descendants  of  Asa  Parker 

Farnsworth,  born  in  1815  at  Peterboro, 

N.  H.  He  lived  also  in  Iowa  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  had  a  number  of  children. 

*  *  * 

Dana  Bartlett  Mayo,  Jr.,  whose  last 
known  address  was  South  Eliot,  Maine. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Leigh,  207  Delaware 
Street,  Walton,  N.  Y.  would  like  the 
words  to  this  old  Indian  song  of  Palling 
Leaf : 

“Far  beyond  the  rolling  prairies 
where  the  noble  forests  rise. 

Dwelt  a  fair  Indian  maiden  with 
bright  hair  and  shining  eyes. 

She  would  also  like  the  words  to  this 
one : 

“Tinkle,  tinkle,  patter,  patter.  Hear 
the  rain  upon  the  roof.” 
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ISST.-TREiJ. 


REWARD  GOES  TO  CHENANGO  CO.,  N.  Y 


WHEN  Mrs.  Clarence  Thomsen  of 
Great  Brook  Road,  South  New 
Berlin,  New  York,  left  work  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5th  and  went  to  the  parking  lot 
get  her  station  wagon,  it  was  gone. 
She  notified  the  police,  who  in  turn  no¬ 
tified  the  State  Troopers.  The  next  day 
the  station  wagon  was  found  in  Wurts- 
boro,  N.  Y.  Two  teen-age  boys  had  stol¬ 
en  it  from  the  Norwich  parking  lot  and 
bad  driven  it  over  500  miles  before 
they 

were  caught.  They  admitted  to 
having  it  up  to  100  miles  per  hour  at 
one  time. 


The  younger  boy  was  on  probation 
at  the  time  and  was  taken  immediately 
to  a  detention  home  and  then  sent  to 
Industry  for  an  indefinite  term.  The 
older  boy,  17,  was  held  for  Grand  Jury 
and  was  sentenced  to  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory  for  a  period  .not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

We  were  happy  to  send  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
sen  our  $25.00  reward  and  we  are  glad 
they  got  the  car  back  all  in  one  piece, 
although  we  understand  there  was 
some  damage. 


B*ud<}e. .  'Uodiilt  Killed 


Nineteen  year  old  Gerald  Miller  of  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  was  re¬ 
turning  home  after  taking  his  girl  to  the  movies.  Apparently  he 
fell  asleep  for  the  car  went  off  the  left  side  of  the  road  then 
crashed  into  a  bridge  abutment.  This  violent  accident  struck 
tragedy  as  Gerald  was  planning  on  marriage  soon  and  it  was 
hoped  he  would  someday  take  over  the  farm. 

The  Millers  took  out  a  North  American  policy  for  their  son 
two  years  before  and  had  kept  it  renewed.  They  wrote  this  letter 
of  appreciation: 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Elgin  Boylan,  Delevan  N.  Y . . .  231.43 

.4.uto  accident — cut  face,  knee 

H.  Archer  Spencer.  Sidney.  N.  Y .  196. 8i 

.4.uto  accident — injured  shouider.  no.se 

Earl  Ford.  Lowville,  N.  Y .  440.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  fractures 

Kathieen  McClusky,  Newport.  N.  Y . .  128.57 

Auto  accident — broken  leg.  ribs 

Carrie  Lawton.  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y .  375.76 

I'efiestrian  accident — injured  hip,  back 

Thaddeus  Malette,  Brushton.  N.  Y .  446.00 

Auto  aceident^broken  leg.  knee 

R.  Russell  Lonthair.  Rush.  N.  Y;  . 340.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  multiple  injuries 

Alice  Knapik,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  102.86 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  hip 

LeRoy  Jones,  Blossvale,  N.  Y .  77.14 

Auto  accident — broken  rib.s.  injured  knee,  nose 

George  Ball.  Warwick,  N.  Y.  .  . . .  315.00 

.\nto  accident — broken  ankle,  ribs,  cut  leg 

Hollis  McPherson.  Holcomb.  N.  Y .  330.00 

xLuto  accident — injured  ribs,  cut  face 

Bernard  Metott,  Williamstown,  N.  Y . .  190.00 

Auto  accident— cut  head,  injured  foot 

Frances  Sokolowski.  Florida,  N.  Y .  540.00 

Railroad  crash — concussion,  imiured  knee 

Frank  Druse,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y .  157.14 

Auto  accident — broken  rib 

William  Schiller,  East  Nassau.  N.  Y. _  386.27 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  ear 


George  Gatz.  Riverhead.  N.  Y . .  ^  51.43 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  thigh 

Earl  Lupoid.  Palmyra.  N.  Y .  250.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  face,  head 

Reuben  Edwards,  Westhampton,  N.  Y .  331.55 

xAuto  accident — concussion,  back  sprain 

Elbert  Hoffman,  North  Java.  N.  Y .  170.25 

Auto  accident— out  lip,  bruises 

Jens  Christensen,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y .  360.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee,  shoulder 

Eugene  Friedman,  Toms  River.  N.  J .  171.42 

Auto  accident — multiple  injtiries 

Albert  Yettei,  Stanhope,  N.  J . . .  135.09 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

George  E.  Thorne.  Keyport.  N.  J .  155.28 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  back,  neck 

Alfred  Murray,  Gorin na,  Me . .  326.00 

Auto  accident — broken  teeth,  cut  lip 

Merton  Ramsdell,  Winthrop,  Me .  152.14 

Truck  accident — cut  head,  injured  arms,  neck 

Derek  Owen,  Concord,  N.  H .  320.71 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  cut  face,  chest 

Leonard  Desjadon,  Vergennes.  Vt.  .  200.00 

Auto  accident — cut  jaw,  lip.  broken  jaw 

Herman'Williams.  Montague.  Mass .  285.71 

Truck  accident — broken  shoulder 

Carl  Remley,  Benton,  Pa .  325.71 

Atito  accident — broken  leg,  cut  head 

Beatrice  Bailey,  Snedekerville,  Pa . 62.86 

Auto  accident — cut  lip.  bruises 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  ot  Chicago 
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See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 


GOOD  TIME  TO  TALK  ABOUT  SPRING 


In  midwinter  a  farmer  does  a  lot  more  than  talk 
about  spring.  He  works  on  a  specific  step-by-step 
schedule  in  preparation  for  it. 

What  about  ordering  his  seed  and  fertilizer? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  some  early  pasture? 
There  are  scores  of  questions  which,  if  answered 
in  advance,  can  help  pave  the  way  to  a  successful 
new  growing  season. 

In  a  farmer’s  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  his 
everyday  operation,  petroleum  products  play  an 
important  role.  That’s  why  Atlantic  is  such  a 
familiar  and  welcome  name  on  the  farm. 

You  can  look  to  Atlantic  for  quality  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  a  full  line  of  products — gasoline,  heating 


oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil  and  ^the  lubricants  that 
help  maintain  farm  equipment  at  peak  efficiency. 

Matching  Atlantic’s  quality  products  is 
Atlantic’s  topnotch  service.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  farmers  can  depend  on  their  local 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “Service 
Station  on  Wheels.”  In  all  rural  sections,  of  course, 
Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  help  keep  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  care  of  your 
petroleum  needs  this  winter,  next  spring  and  aU 
year  round. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Clarence  Ford  makes  generous  use 
of  aftermath  grazing  of  alfalfa. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  WHERE  IT  NEVER  GREW  BEFORE 


\ 

MILK  PRODIJCTIOX 

By  A.  A.  Johnson 

DcporlmBTit  of  Plant  Breeding,  Cornell  University 


FAR  reaching  transformation  in  hay 
and  pasture  production  is  taking 
place  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 
Improved  varieties  of  alfalfa  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil  have  replaced  red 
clover  as  the  leading  legume. 

New  grasses  are  on  the  way. 

Opportunities  have  improved  for  the  profit¬ 
able  use  of  lime  and  high  levels  of  fertilizer 
application.  These  important  new  hay  and 
pasture  resources  have  been  developed  by  re¬ 
searchers. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  skillful  use 
of  these  new  forage  resources  i^  to  be  found 
on  the  farm  of  Clarence  Ford  of  Westtown, 
Orange  County,  New  York.  This  is  dairy 
country  and  Mr.  Ford  sells  one  product  — 
milk.  Many  factors  influence  success  in  milk 
production  and  advanced  practices  are  used 
in  every  respect.  He  knows  that  feed  for  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  major  cost  item  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  forage  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  source  of  nutrients,  therefore  great  im¬ 


portance  is  attached  to  an  abundant  supply 
of  high  quality  hay  and  pasture. 

Two  farms  are  included  in  this  dairy  unit. 
The  first  farm  was  purchased  in  1949  and,  at 
that  time,  was  composed  of  177  acres  of  which 
50  acres  was  cropped.  No  alfalfa  was  grown. 
In  1958  a  total  of  147  acres  was  cropped  and 
50  acres  of  alfalfa  hay  was  harvested  with  an 
additional  30  acres  seeded  to  alfalfa  after 
harvesting  a  crop  of  early  corn  silage. 

A  second  farm  of  279  acres  was  purchased 
by  Mr,  Ford  in  1952.  At  that  time  98  acres 
was  considered  cropland — none  of  it  growing 
alfalfa.  The  i^st  of  the  acreage  was  at  that 
time  in  long  term  grass,  hay  and  pastures  plus 
waste  and  woodland.  In  1958  a  total  of  173 
acres  was  cropped  on  this  second  farm  with 
106  acres  in  good  alfalfa  stands. 

Bill  Pendergast,  County  Agricultural  Agent 
in  Orange  County,  estimates  that  out  of  310 
acres  of  tillable  land  on  these  two  farms  200 
acres  can  now  successfully  grow  alfalfa.  This 
is  on  farms  which  .mntil  recently  were  con¬ 


sidered  unsuitable  for  alfalfa  culture. 

Each  field  on  both  farms  has  been  classified 
as  to  soil  type  and  the  drainage  class  ranges 
from  the  Hoosic,  well-drained  and  droughty, 
to  Boynton  Albia  which  is  wet  and  difficult 
to  work.  Other  soil  types  are  Cossayuna, 
Cossayuna-Troy  Rock-Land  Association  and 
Canandaigua  Association. 

In  their  natural  state  all  of  these  soils  are 
highly  acid — about  pH  5.  Complete  soil  tests 
were  taken.  These  tests  revealed  that  lime, 
phosphorus  and  potash  were  all  needed. 

It  takes  knowledge  and  careful  planning  to 
fit  the  right  choice  of  the  several  newer  va¬ 
rieties  of  alfalfa,  trefoil  and  grass  to  the  diff¬ 
erent  fields  with  distinct  soil  drainage.  Soil 
test  results  reveal  minimum  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  requirements.  Bill  Pendergast  works 
closely  with  Mr.  Ford  in  tailoring  the  many 
choices  to  his  farm.  Fortunately,  a  series  of 
forage  variety  research  test  plots  have  been 
conducted  by  Cornell  in  Orange  and  neigh- 

^  (Continued  on  Page  35) 


Clarence  Ford  and  Bill  Pendergast,  late  May,  in  a  6-year  stand  of  Narragansett 
and  Lincoln  brome— 1958  production  5  tons  per  acre  in  3  cots. 


Young  stock  in  second  year,  8-acre  DuPuits  field.  This  field  was  converted  from  an 
unproductive  bloegrass  pasture. 
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Farmers  Speak  Out 

for  the  NEW  G.LF.  Members 


Health,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 


Throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  response  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  to  the  new  G’.L.F.  Members  group  insurance  plan.  Farmers  report  it 
is  the  complete  kind  of  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  they  have  long 
needed.  Early  in  March,  protection  had  been  requested  for  more  than  36,000 
members  of  farm  families.  Value  of  the  life  insurance  feature  alone  exceeded 

S20,000,000. 


*XOVERS  THE  WHOLE 
FARMER  ...” 

says  John  Planavsky 

Sanatoria  Springs,  N.  Y.  Dairyman 

.  With  this  insurance,  a  farmer  can 
relax  and  not  worry  about  medical  expenses. 
The  policy  covers  the  whole  farmer.  There 
are  no  exemptions.  I  like,  too,  the  non-can- 
cellable  feature,  coverage  for  hired  men  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  double  indemnity 
feature.” 


"A  GODSEND  ...” 

says  Hyman  Olstein 

Belmar,  N.  J.  Poultryman 

.  .  Several  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  saddled  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hospital  and  doctor  bill.  At  that 
time,  we  were  not  adequately  protected. 
Should  we  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
similar  experience  in  the  future,  this  plan 
will  be  a  Godsend.” 


"A  FARM  FAMILY 
NEEDS  IT ...  ” 

says  Milton  Butler 

Knoxville,  Pa.  Dairyman 

“.  .  .  Anything  backed  by  G.L.F.-and  given 
as  much  study  as  this  insurance— has  got  to 
be  pretty  good.  A  farm  family  needs  some¬ 
thing  like  this  to  cover  the  risks  that  must  be 
taken  around  machinery  and  other  parts  of 
farm  work.  And,  of  course,  the  more  people 
that  come  into  the  group,  the  lower  the  cost 
of  insurance  for  all  of  us.” 


REMEMBER  THE  HIGHLIGHTS: 


1.  COMPREHENSIVE  MEDICAL  EXPENSE 

Provides  benefits  for  Hospital,  Surgical  and  other 
medical  expenses  up  to  $5000  for  you,  your  depend¬ 
ents,  your  employees  and  their  dependents  ...  up  to 
$2500  life-time  payment  for  you  and  your  employees 
at  age  65  and  over. 

2.  BASIC  MATERNITY  BENEFITS 

3.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Payable  on  death  by  any  cause  for  you  and  your 
employees  at  any  age. 


4.  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  and 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE 

Payable  upon  accidental  death  in  addition  to  life  in¬ 
surance.  Benefits  also  payable  for  dismemberment. 

5.  24-HOUR  PROTECTION 

...  on  or  off  the  job. 

6.  NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


For  complete  information,  see  your  local  G.L.F.  representative,  or  write  to: 

•  G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE 
Terrace  Hill  Ithaca,  New  York 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


merican  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1959  — 
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STORIES 


Temptation  Avoided 

WARE  OF  Farmer  Wilson’s  knowl- 
Aedge  of  Scripture,  the  insurance 
^an  had  come  well  prepared  to  back 
up  his  sales  talk.  Finally  he  called  upon 
j  jiis  quotation. 

'  •  “Mr.  Wilson,”  said  he,  “Timothy 
I  1:5-8  says  ‘but  if  any  provide  not  for 
lis  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
}s  worse  than  an  infidel.’  ” 

Farmer  Wilson  glanced  toward  his 
klfe,  a  big  powerful  woman  he  greatly 
feared.  “You  say  if  I  die  my  wife  gets 
he  $5,000?” 

The  insurance  man  nodded. 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Farmer  Wil- 
on.  “Can’t  afford  the  risk.  Timothy 
1:6-9  says  ‘but  they  that  will  be  rich 
all  into  temptation.’  ” — Edward  L.  Van 
yke,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Who  Hasn’t? 

HARD-WORKING  Vermont  dairy¬ 
man,  astride  his  tractor,  was  being 
arried  by  a  persistent  summer  visitor, 
he  pest  had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and 
n  irritating  way  of  asking  pointless 
uestions.  While  the  farmer  patiently 
nswered  his  questions,  he  had  a  trac¬ 
er,  truck  and  a  field  chopper  tied  up. 
Finally  the  visitor’s  face  brightened. 
‘Hey,”  he  sneered,  gesturing  toward 
the  55-acre  field  that  was  flat  and  free 
f  stones.  “How’d  you  get  rid  of  the 
tones?  Bet  you  carted  them  off  by 
■hand.” 

“Nope,”  replied  the  dairyman  start¬ 
ing  his  tractor.  “I  ground  them  up  in 
the  field  chopper  long  ago.” 

* 

Farm  Tragc'dy 

Mrs.  B.  DRAGLED  suffered  mul¬ 
tiple  cuts,  scrapes,  bruises,  and 
hurt  pride,  at  her  farm  home  yesterday 
morning,  when  she  was  accidently 
dragged  by  the  new  hired  man,  A.  M. 
Bishus. 

Mrs.  B.  Dragled,  who  was  wearing 
her  new  sack  dress,  stepped  inside  the 
barn  door  to  deliver  a  telephone  mes¬ 
sage  to  her  husband,  just  as  the  new 
hired  man  A.  M.  Bishus  was  unloading 
a  truckload  of  grain. 

When  questioned  by  the  police  about 
the  accident,  A.  M.  Bishus  said,  “I 
didn’t  realize  the  sack  I  was  dragging 
contained  Mrs.  B.  Dragled  instead  of 
gi’ain  until  I  heard  it  scream.” 

Foul  play  was  suspected  until  po¬ 
lice  found  Mr.  A.  M.  Bishus  to  have 
very  poor  vision.  He  was  cleared  of  all 
suspicion  and  released  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  he  must  obtain  glasses. 

As  he  left  the  Police  Station  one 
officer  was  heard  to  mutter,  “As  long 
as  women  will  wear  sacks,  Saccidents 
will  happen.” — Mrs.  Olive  Wiley,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vt. 

^  ^ 

Animal  Philosophy 

pD  MONAHAN,  a  prosperous  dairy 
•^^farmer,  always  maintained  that  his 
success  was  due  to  outsmarting  the 
animals  he  raised  on  his  farm.  His  the¬ 
ory  was  proved  to  a  neighbor  the  other 
day  when  he  rode  into  the  farmyard 
^ad  found  Ed  putting  forkfuls  of  hay 
along  the  shed  roof. 

“What’s  the  idea,  Ed?”  he  called  out 
he  climbed  from  the  car. 

“Oh,  like  I  always  say,”  Monahan 
began  philosophically,  “you  have  to  be 
*riarter  than  the  animals.” 

“So?”  his  neighbor  asked,  a  bit  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“Well,  as  you  know,  I  had  a  poor 
crop  of  hay  this  year.  If  I  put  it  in  the 
aianger  the  cows  won’t  eat  it.  But  if  I 
put  it  up  here  where  they  can  jus'; 
reach  it,  they  think  they’re  stealing  it 
und  they’ll  eat  every  bit.”  —  Gladys 
G-reene,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Howard  Sprague  (left),  checks  morning  work  plans  with  employee  Ken  Goodman. 


says  Howard  L  Sprague,  Hall,  New  York.  “Over  20  years’  experience  with  different  farm  tires  has 
taught  me  Firestones  work  longer  tHan  any  I’ve  used  So  when  I  buy  tires,  I  buy  Firestones.  Howard 
Turnbull, tmy  Firestone  Dealer  in  Hail,  delivers  a  tire  and  service  combination  I  can’t  afford  to  miss.” 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion* 
tractor  tire  gives  you  longer  service  and 
top  performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough 
tire  tests  prove  Firestone  S/F  (Shock- 
Fortified)  cord  gives  the  tire  greater  impact 
resistance.  Its  tread  is  built  with  Firestone 
Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever 
used  in  Firestone  tires.  The  fiat  tread  con¬ 
tour,  with  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars, 
cleans  easily  and  gives  positive  grip  in  any 
soil  condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 


Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively  in 
sidewalls  to  resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly 
fiex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find 
out  how  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  give  you 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  Firestone’s 
complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  remember. 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service 
will  keep  your  equipment  rolling  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires. 
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CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering  i; 

better  cleaning  •  longer  wear 


K  vCL  "A 

♦Firestone  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  firealone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
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WEI.niME  SFIIIXG 

^1^  OU  MAY  remember  the  story  about  the  pa¬ 
triarch  who  had  never  traveled.  He  explained 
it  by  saying  that  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
the  desire  and  the  time  but  lacked  the  money; 
in  middle  age  he  had  the  desire  and  the  money 
but  lacked  the  time;  while  now  he  had  both  the 
time  and  the  money  but  no  longer  had  the 
desire. 

Never  having  seen  Florida,  Hazel  and  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  do  so  before  we  lost  the  desire.  The  weath¬ 
er  was  very  cooperative,  and  the  sun  shone 
bi'ightly  through  the  first  week  in  February,  giv¬ 
ing  me  enough  tan  so  that  on  my  return  my 
close  friends  noticed  the  difference.  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience,  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  live 
in  Florida  the  year  round.  It  would  be  altogether 
too  monotonous. 

In  the  Northeast  few  subjects  get  as  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  the  weather.  But  our  changing  sea¬ 
sons  lend  spice  to  our  lives,  and  each  season  has 
its  advantages.  I  can  thoroughly  enjoy  a  warm, 
lazy  October  day,  I  seldom  complain  about  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  I  even  appreciate  a  snappy, 
sunny  winter  day  when  the  snow  creaks  as  I 
walk  along. 

Yet  of  all  the  seasons,  spring  is  best,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  country.  With  the  first  warm  day, 
lawns  are  raked.,  youngsters  revive  almost  for¬ 
gotten  out-of-doors  games,  and  their  elders 
quicken  the  plans  for  the  growing  season,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  backyard  garden  or  a  full  fledged  farm. 

Spring  is  a  season  of  hope.  Past  mishaps  and 
errors  fade  into  insignificance.  The  future  is  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  it  is  bright. 

WON’T  DO  IT! 

"yHE  BELIEF  that  new  Federal  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  is  needed  is  widely  held,  but  the  big 
danger  feared  by  many  is  that  legislation  may 
be  passed  which  is  too  mild  to  meet  the  need. 

The  situation  in  Congress  is  something  like 
this:  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  has  a 
bill  very  similar  to  the  Kennedy-Ives  Bill  which 
failed  to  pass  a  year  ago.  Another  bill,  spoken 
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of  as  the  Administration  Bill,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

A  third  bill  under  consideration  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Rackets  Committee.  It  has  been  characterized 
as  stronger  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
union  members  and  the  public  than  either  the 
Kennedy  Bill  or  the  Administration  Bill.  For 
example,  it  would  provide  fines  up  to  $10,000 
and  penalties  up  to  5  years  in  jail  for  persons 
convicted  of  bribery,  collusion,  extortion,  use  of 
force  and  violence  or  threats  of  violence  in  labor- 
management  affairs. 

Opponents  of  the  Kennedy  Bill  maintain  that 
it  is  too  mild,  and  that  it  includes  some  clauses 
which  labor  wants  but  which  opponents  main¬ 
tain  they  should  not  get.  None  of  the  three  bills 
would  make  labor  unions  subject  to  anti-trust 
laws.  The  Administration  Bill  provides  controls 
for  secondary  boycotts,  and  coercive  picketing, 
two  provisions  which  labor  oj^poses  vigorously. 
The  McClellan  Bill  does  not  deal  with  “black¬ 
mail  picketing,  secondary  boycotts  and  hot 
cargo  shipments,”  but  Senator  McClellan  and 
others,  has  said  that  bills  dealing  with  these 
abuses  should  be  considered  by  this  Session  of 
Congress. 

If  the  public  fails  to  express  vigorous  opinions, 
Cbngress  may  pass  a  bill  which  is  too  mild,  and. 
fail  to  follow  it  up  with  further  legislation.  Laws 
capable  of  correcting  the  situations  uncovered  by 
the  McClellan  Committee  would  benefit  every¬ 
one,  including  labor  union  members. 

<'03II»ET1TIDN  FOR  POTETRl  MEN 

NE  OF  THE  advantages  frequently  claimed 
for  northeastern  agriculture  is  nearness  to  the 
biggest  markets  in  the  country.  It  should  be  a 
tremendous  advantage,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  handicap  than  a 
.  blessing. 

Take  eggs,  for  example.  Returning  from  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  the  deep  South,  Johnny  Huttar,  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  his  poultry  knowledge,  makes 
some  interesting  observations. 

Southern  poultrymen,  he  says,  are  making 
great  strides.  They  are  producing  high  quality 
eggs,  taking  excellent  care  of  them,  and  those 
eggs  are  coming  to  northeastern  markets  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  at  prices  lower  than  north¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  have  been  enjoying. 

Why?  One  reason  is  that  egg  production  is  a 
new  venture  to  many  southern  farmers.  There¬ 
fore  they  have  nothing  to  unlearn.  They  follow 
the  latest  poultry  information  to  the  letter. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  poultrymen  in  this 
area  must  meet  increasingly  stiff  competition 
from  other  areas.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  will  re¬ 
quire  study  and  action! 

RETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 

OR  THE  LAST  ten  years,  according  to  one 
authority,  average  milk  production  per  cow 
for  the  entire  country  went  up  112  pounds  a 
year.  There’s  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
increase  will  continue,  and  it  might  even  go  up 
faster. 

We  sometimes  hear  claims  that  in  a  few  years 
increased  population  will  solve  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem.  But  someone  has  figured  out  that  if  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  per  cow  continues,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  the  population  continues  to  increase 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7, 

at  the  present  rate,  we  will  actually  need  7  pJ 
cent  fewer  cows  in  1965  than  we  have  today! 

The  inference,  I  believe,  is  that  a  dairymaj 
if  he  wants  a  satisfactory  income  for  his  family! 
must  continue  to  own  a  herd  that  produces  coj 
siderably  better  than  the  average  for  J 
country. 

PROMOTING  MILK 

^^ITHIN  THE  next  few  weeks.  Market  Ad 
ministrator  Blanford  will  hold  several 
meetings  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed 
to  find  out  what  dairymen  think  about  the  nes 
milk  market  development  program  to  promotJ 
the  sale  of  fluid  milk.  If  he  finds  no  substantia] 
opposition,  as  we  expect,  the  program  will  be] 
come  effective. 

A  large  attendance  of  dairymen  at  these  meet 
ings  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
you  will  decide  to  attend  the  one  nearest  you] 
They  are  scheduled  for  the  following  places: 
One  each  in  York  or  Lancaster  counties.  Pa.;  at 
Newton,  N.  J.;  and  at  Kingston,  Utica,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg,  Binghamton  and 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  has  consistently 
supported  milk  advertising  and  promotion.  Any 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  will  improve 
prices  to  producers  by  decreasing  the  percentage 
of  total  milk  which  must  be  sold  in  lower  classi¬ 
fications  at  lower  prices. 

FROG!l>»  AND  MEN 

Y  OU  might  say  that  there  is  relatively  little  in 
common  between  men  and  frogs,  but  the 
other  day  I  heard  a  story  which  I  think  points 
up  at  least  orpe  similarity. 

If  a  frog  is  put  into  a  pan  of  water  which  is 
heated  very  slowly,  I  was  told,  he  will  sit  there 
until  he  cooks.  But  if  you  drop  him  suddenly 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water,*he’ll  hit  the  ceiling! 

The  similarity?  You  and  I  will  rebel  vigorous¬ 
ly  when  an  injustice  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  us. 
But  let  us  become  accustomed  to  it  gradually 
and  we  say  little. 

Consider  taxes.  How  do  you  suppose  your 
Dad  and  mine  would  have  reacted  40  years  ago 
if  they  had  suddenly  been  told  that  taxes.  Fede¬ 
ral,  State  and  local,  seen  and  unseen,  would  con¬ 
sume  25  to  35  per  cent  of  their  incomes?  Their 
reaction  would  have  been  quite  as  violent  as  that 
of  the  frog  dropped  into  the  boiling  water. 

But  you  and  I,  who  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  burden  gradually,  complain  only  mildly 
and  refuse  as  a  group  to  take  the  vigorous  steps 
which  could  bring  some  change. 

LIME  IS  AN  INVESTMENT 

LL  TESTS  show  impressive  returns  froir 
the  use  of  lime,  especially  in  th^  case  of  le¬ 
gumes.  While  total  lime  use  in  the  Northeast  h 
far  below  soil  needs,  many  farmers  do  use  limf 
in  amounts  to  meet  current  needs. 

However,  when  a  long-lived  legume  like  birds- 
foot  trefoil  is  seeded,  enough  lime  —  often  as 
much  as  ten  tons  per  acre  or  more  —  is  needed 
to  last  for  the  life  of  the  legume.  Many  farmers 
hesitate  to  use  this  much  lime! 

Apparently  two  things  are  needed;  a  change 
in  attitude  by  farmers  toward  considering  lime 
a  long-term  investment  rather  than  one  to  pay 
off  in  one  year,  and  a  willingness  —  I  might  say 
eagerness  —  on  the  part  of  lending  institutions 
to  make  loans  on  a  long-term  basis  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime. 

High  quality  roughage  cuts  milk  production 
costs,  and  adequate  lime  is  essential  for  growing 
that  kind  of  roughage. 

THEY  SAY  .  .  . 

Egotism  is  what  enables  some  people  to  put  up 
with  themselves. 
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AA’s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


milk  pnirES; 


Administrator  Blanford  has  announced  the  January 

_ _ _ uniform  price  .in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed 

jas  $4.64  per  cwt.  A  year  ago  in  January  the  price  was  $4.67,  and  in  December 


j  ’58  it  was  $4.84. 


Milk  production  in  the  market  area  was  down  1.89%,  while  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  was  up  .15%.  Fluid  sales  were  59.86%  of  total  production,  a  slight 
improvement  over  last  year’s  figure  of  58.64%. 


i  On  January  1,  U.  S.  dairy  cow  numbers  were  down  a  half  million  compared 
^  to  a  year  ago,  but  milk  production  for  January  was  12%  above  the  1948-57 
1  average  for  the  month.  New  York  State  milk  production  for  January  was  1% 
less  than  a  year  ago,  11%  above  5-year  average. 


EGGS:  J^'i^riary  egg  production  was  up  2%  over  January  ’58.  In  the 

North  Atlantic  States  the  increase  was  1%.  The  following  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  20  comparison  of  wholesale  prices  for  large  white  eggs  in  New  York; 
1955,  46?i;  1956,  430;  1957,  35y2^^:  1958,  440;  1959,  370. 

For  the  week  ending  February  19,  according  to  the  N.  Y.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  it  took  10.9  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry 
feed;  a  week  earlier,  10  dozen,  and  a  year  earlier,  8.9  dozen. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS;  ^  revision  by  the  USDA  in  the  figui’es  used  in 

calculatiiig  parity  prices  has  decreased  1959  sup¬ 
port  prices  as  listed  below.  In  each  case  the  first  figure  is  the  ’58  support  price, 
the  second  figure  the  ’59  support.  In  the  case  of  wheat  it  has  been  announced;  m 
other  cases  the  figures  are  very  close  estimates  based  on  revised  procedure: 
Wheat  (bu.),  $1.82,  $1.81;  corn  (bu.),  $1.36,  $1.13;  oats  (bu.),  &10,  ^00;  barley 
(bu.),  93^,  710;  grain  sorghum  (cwt),  $1.83,  $1.53^  mfgr.  milk  (cwt),  $3.06. 
$2.98;  soybeans  (bu.),  $2.09,  $1.80. 


If  the  reduced  supports  are  reflected  in  prices  paid  and  received,  dairymen 
will  profit  as  much  or  more  from  reduced  supports  on  feed  as  they  will  suffer 
from  reduced  supports  on  milk  used  for  manufacturing  purposes! 


SUBSIDIES:  Those  who  label  the  entire  USDA  budget  as  subsidy  to 

farmers  are  doing  agriculture  a  disservice.  One  estimate 
puts  direct  farm  subsidies  (Soil  Bank,  wool  and  sugar  subsidies,  and  direct  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  AGP)  as  $1.1  billion  of  the  more  than  $7  billion  to  be  spent 
this  year  on  farm-related  programs.  Of  this  $7  billion,  about  half,  $3.2  billion, 
benefits  other  groups  more  than  it  does  farmers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  USDA  budget  should  be  scrutinized  for  possible  cuts 
just  as  severely  as  appropriations  for  any  other  purpose.  USDA  budget  of  $7 
billion  compares  with  *a  $2.9  billion  budget  six  years  ago.  It  is  estimated  that 
investment  in  surpluses  will  be  about  $9  billion  by  June  30,  and  six  years  ago 
it  stood  at  about  $3  billion. 


f  PROFIT  MAKERS:  Tests  on  11  farms  in  Michigan  indicate  that  plow- 

iug,  planting,  fertilizing  and  applying  chemical 
i  weed  control  on  CORN  in  a  single  operation  can  not  only  save  labor  and  money 
but  can  increase  yields  nearly  11  bushels  an  acre.  The  once-over  operation  saved 
36%  on  fuel  and  37%  on  hours  compared  to  plowing  and  planting  in  one  operation. 

Tests  at  Rutgers  University  have  showm  that  debeaked  CHICKENS  wasted 
considerably  less  feed  than  those  not  debeaked,  wastage  being  1%  and  4%  re¬ 
spectively,  where  the  edge  of  the  hopper  was  even  with  the  birds’  backs  and  the 
hoppers  were  one-third  full. 
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A  FARMER’S  lot,  my  neighbor 
■^thinks,  depends  upon  the  weath¬ 
er’s  jinks;  our  whole  existence,  he 
laments,  revolves  around  the  ele¬ 
ments.  I  know  some  other  folks  who 
say  that  farming’s  just  a  big  array 
of  germs  and  bugs  and  worthless 
weeds  attacking  stock  and  plants 
and  seeds.  My  city  friends  are  wont 
to  guess  a  farmer’s  life  means  lone¬ 
liness,  dull  drudgery  -without  much 
fun  and  too  much  work  for  ev’ryone. 
Then  there’s  Mirandy,  who  opines 
that  her  experience  defines  farm  life 
as  women  overworked  with  chores 
their  lazy  mates  have  shirked. 

These  definitions  miss  the  boat, 
they  all  completely  fail  to  note  that 
any  farmer’s  biggest  task  is  chasing 
into  tovC^n  to  ask  the  bank  for  one 
more  pocketful  of  operating  capital 
or  give  ’em  just  a  token  to  apply 
against  a  note  that’s  due.  It  seems 
I  see  my  spouse  so  dear  just  half  as 
much  as  that  cashier;  he  says  I  spend  so  much  time  there  I  ought  to  pay 
rent  on  a  chair.  Mirandy,  though,  claims  he  should  pay  to  guarantee  I’ll 
stay  away  so  she  can  work  efficiently  enough  to  pay  him  back,  by  gee. 


“The  old  problem  of  scours  is  gone  with  the  Wayne  Calf  raising 
program,”  says  Wm.  W.  Gotz  of  Marshfield,  Wisconsin.  “1  have 
used  Wayne  Calf  Starter  for  years.  Last  year  1  also  used  Wayne 
Caifnip  and  was  amazed  at  the  results.  My  calves  got  a  faster  start 
on  Caifnip  than  on  whole  milk  and  I  save  money,  too.  By  following 
the  Wayne  Calf  program,  I  get  stronger,  healthier  heifers  that  freshen 
early.  In  1958  my  herd  butterfat  average  was  522  lbs.  You  can  see  that 
I  want  my  calves  to  become  high  producing  cows— the  Wayne  Way.” 
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Wayne  Calf  Starter 

s  fortified  with  antibiotic.  Calves 
tart  eating  early  with  no  growth 
ag  before  or  after  weaning- 
hoarse,  uniform  texture Js  dust- 
ess  and  prevents  sorting  of  in- 

rr/?/7V/?vi/Q  'IY1  fhp  ffipdbnx . 


It’s  ‘‘Out  in  Front”  results  like 
this  that  pay-off  for  hundreds  of 
dairymen  who  use  the  Wayne 
Calfnip-Wayne  Calf  Starter  way 
of  growing  calves. 

This  program  keeps  calves  eat¬ 
ing  and  growing,  especially  dur^ 
ing  the  weaning  period.  High 
Digestibility  and  improved  pal- 
atability  develops  keen  appetites 
. . .  gets  calves  on  dry  feed  faster. 
If  you  prefer  to  use  your  own 
grain,  feed  Wayne  Calf  Supple- 
mentfortop  economy  and  results. 

WAYNE  CALFNIP 

The  milk  replacer  proved  on  over 
25  million  calves.  Costs  less  to 
feed  than  milk.  Calves  get  a  fast 
start  on  Caifnip.  Can  be  fed  im¬ 
mediately  following  Colostrum. 
Caifnip  is  ideal  for  calves,  pigs, 
puppies,  lambs  and  other  small 
animals. 

Also  “Out  in  Front" 
Starting  Feeds  for  Chicks* 
Pigs  and  Poults. 


ENTER  THE  BIG  LIFE  CYCLE  SWINE  CONTEST!  Wayne  Feeds  qualify 
you  to  enter.  See  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  for  Contest  Details. 

ALLIED  MILLS*  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds . . .  Today! 

Executive  Offices;  Chicago  6,  III.  •  Service  Offices ;  Fort  Wayne  1 ,  Ind. 
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Lo'oh,  compare . . .  you’ll  he  a  Massey  -Ferguson  marl 


FIRST  FERGUSON 
SYSTEM  TRACTOR 
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All-new  MF  85. . .  5-plow  work  capacity, 
for  diversified  farming 


NxN.XS' 


Where  heavy  tillage  power  and  row  crop  versatility  is  a  must,  a  great  new  tractor  is  making  news* . 
It’s  the  new  Massey-Ferguson  85,  and  it  harnesses  acre-eating  5-plow  power  as  never  before! 

This  is  the  big  tractof  big-acreage  farmers  have  been  asking  for.  It  has  power  to  spare  to  work 
the  new  fully  mounted  5-bottom  Massey-Ferguson  safety-beam  plow.  And  it  puts  its  power  to 
work  as  no  other  tractor  can,  with  its  specially  engineered  Ferguson  System  of  precise  draft  and 
implement  control. 

New  kind  of  big  power.  It  used  to  be  that  a  tractor  in  the  “60  horse”  class  was  strictly  a 
\  \  x V  \ N  V '  \\  lugger,  or  worked  semi-mounted  tools  at  best.  The  new  MF  85  changes  all  that!  It  brings  to  big 

^  'x  \  X  farms  all  the  advantages  formerly  available  only  in  smaller  Ferguson  System  tractors  . . .  plus 
5-plow  work  capacity  to  get  jobs  done  faster  and  more  economically. 

When  the  job  calls  for  it,  the  MF  85  will  lug  right  along  with  much  heavier,  clumsier  tractors. 
Yet  on  lighter  jobs,  the  MiF  85  wastes  no  fuel  on  excessive  tractor  weight. 

A  real  all-job  tractor.  The  MF  85  is  truly  vers|tile;  it  brings  a  new  kind  of  precision-work 
plowing  and  cultivating  to  row-crop  farming.  It  handles  more  fully  mounted  implements  than 
any  other  tractor  in  its  power  class  .  .  .  with  far  greater  mobility,  maneuverability  and  precise 
implement  control  than  is  possible  with  pull-type  or  semi-mounted  tools.  The  MF  85’s  3-point 
hitch  has  interchangeable  ball  sockets  to  accommodate  all  3-point  hitch  tools,  new  or  old.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  now! 
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3  other  great  tractors  in  the  most  wanted  power  classes, 
all  with  the  world-famous  Ferguson  System  of  precise  draft 
and  implement  control.  The  Ferguson  35  with  3-plow  power, 
is  the  world’s  most  popular  and  most  copied  tractor.  The 
MF  50  is  the  deluxe  tractor  in  the  3-plow  class.  And  the 
MF  65  sets  the  pace  in  the  4-plow  class.  See  them  all  at 
your  Massey-Ferguson  dealer’s! 


MF  65 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON 

Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equipment 
Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Giuffrc  Bros. 

ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 

ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 

AUBURN 

Clark  &  Whaley 


\^'''\  '"Vi 

Power  a-plenty  for  this  5-bottom  plow  ... .  Fully  mounted  with  Ferguson  System  control . . .  No  depth-gauge helper  hydraulic  cylinders  needed 


BALLSTON  SPA 

A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 
Equipment,  Inc. 

BELLEVILLE 

Bob  Henry 

BERGEN 

Kaiser- Wilcox 

BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 

BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 


CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 

CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Co. 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Central  Square  Implement 
CHAMPLAIN 
Raymond  Bedard 
CHERRY  CREEK 
Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 


CLERMONT 

Cza.ka  Brothers  Garage 

CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 

COLLINS 

Wilson’s 

DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm 
Supply 

DEANSBORO 

Claude  M.  Hinman  Sales 

DELHI 

Rosa  Farm  Sales 


DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 

DUNDEE 

J.  D.  Gibson  &  Son 

EAST  AURORA 

,  Circle  Motors 

EAST  RANDOLPH 

Edward  Gumienik 

EAST  SYRACUSE 

Northeast  Tractor  Sales 

ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 


FILLMORE 

Fillmore  Mill 

FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 

FRANKLINVILLE 

C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Jones  Farm  Supply 
GRAND  GORGE 
Sauveur’s  Garage 
HEMLOCK 
John  P,  Dooley  &  Son 


HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming  . .  .  WorWs  Mast  Famous  Combines 
and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 

There's  a  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  near  you  .  .  .  He’ll  show  you  the  great  new  Massey- 
Ferguson  tractor  line  and  tell  you  about  the  liberal  Massey-Ferguson  Time  Payment  Plans. 
There’s  one  just  suited  to  your  farm  income  pattern. 


HERKIMER  S^y'LlE 

Palmer  T.  WatkiM  «abie  Bros. 

'V.fARGEVILLE 

j^^Ql^Johndrow 
"ItM:?  Far.  B*  1^““'”"''' 

B  S.a 

KINDERHOOK  »iel  Bros. 

Kinderhook  Farm  Ng  ISLAND 

Equipment  ®'antl  Power  Tools  Co. 

KING'S  FERRY  oi,  “"J'^Ston,  Inc. 

Roy  A  Tuttle  Bros.,  Riverhead 


LOOMIS-WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Supply 

MIDDLEPORT 

R.  Max  Hyde 

MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 

MONSEY 

Monsey.  Garage 

NAPLES* 

C.  W.  Guile 

NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor  & 
Implement  Sales 


NEW  BERLIN 

Walter  Elliot 

NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 

NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 

NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 

NEWPORT 

Waller  Sales  &  Service 

NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 


NORWICH 

R.  D.-  Smith 
OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage 

OWEGO 

J.  D,  Hunt  &  Sons 

PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 

PIFFARD 

Parnell  Sales  &  Service 
PORT  JERVIS 
William  Reinhardt  &  Son 


POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Trac.  &  Equip. 
PRATTSBURG 

Me  Connell  Motor  Co. 
RANSOMVILLE 
Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 
SHERIDAN 
Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES  . 

Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Bargen 


THORNWOOD 

Stark  Garden  Supplies 

TROUPSBURG 

Elbert  Potter 

TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA  , 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 

WALLKILL 

Valley  Farm  Sup.  Corp. 
WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 


WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co 

WATERPORT 

Parson’s  Tra.  &  Impl.  Cc. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otic  Jorolemon  &  Son', 
WHITNEY  POINT 
N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WILSON 
Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
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Here’s  What  You  Can  Do 


By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 

Cornell  University 


M 


|OST  READERS  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  have  heard 

_  of  the  alfalfa  weevil.  Its 

threat  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  has  been  well  publicized 
in  this  farm  journal.  The  State  Legis¬ 
lature  at  its  last  session,  realizing  the 
full  importance-  of  this  threat  to  New 
York  dairy  farmers,  passed  a  special 
appropriation  bill  appropriating  $10,000 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell  University  to  con¬ 
duct  research  on  finding  methods  of 
controlling  the  weevil  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  insecticide  residues  will  appear 
in  the  milk. 

What  has  been  done  to  date?  What  is 
the  projected  program? 

As  soon  as  funds  became  available,  a 
full  time  forage  entomologist.  Dr.  Carl¬ 
ton  S.  Koehler,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  was  hired  and  is  sta- 


Adults  and  larvae  of  the  alfalfa  weevil 
feed  on  leaves  and  buds. 

— Photo:  Courtesy  USD  A  Entomology  Research  Branch. 

tioned  at  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  In¬ 
vestigations  Laboratory  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  He  is  being  assisted  during  the 
summer  seasons  by  George  O.  Poinar, 
Jr.,  a  graduate  student  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Entomology  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  overall  program  is  in  charge 
of  the  writer  who  is  responsible  for 
directing  and  conducting  research  on 
insects  of  forage  crops  in  New  York. 

Where  the  Weevil  is 

During  the  spring  of  1958  workers 
from  the  Plant  Industry  Bureau  of 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  scouted 
the  areas  adjacent  to  those  previously 
scouted  and  known  to  be  infested  for 
the  alfalfa  weevil.  Past  surveys  over 
the  last  three  years  by  the  Department 
of  Entomology  at  Cornell  University 
had  shown  the  weevil  to  be  present  in 
12  counties  of  New  York. 

In  general  one  can  say  that  all  of 
Orange  and  Putnam  Counties  and  all' 
the  area  to  the  south  including  Long 
Island  are  completely  infested.  Most  of 
Dutchess  and  Ulster  Counties  is  infest¬ 
ed  as  well.  In  all  of  these  areas,  some 
damage  occui’red  on  the  first  cutting  in 
1958  and  severe  economic  losses  of  al¬ 
falfa  occurred  in  the  Westtown  area  of 
Orange  County.  Two  new  counties,  Ot¬ 
sego  and  Saratoga  were  found  to  be 
infested  in  1958.  To  date  fourteen  coun¬ 
ties  are  known  to  be  infested  in  whole 


or  in  part.  New  infestations  have  mov¬ 
ed  about  50  miles  beyond  those  known 
to  be  infested  in  1957. 

Damage  in  1959 

Severe  damage  from  the  alfalfa  wee¬ 
vil  will  occur  in  Orange  County  par¬ 
ticularly  near  Westtown  and  Port  Jer¬ 
vis.  Heavy  damage  will  occur  in  parts 
of  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Counties.  Noticeable  injury  -will 
occur  in  Columbia  and  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ties.  Farmers  in  Orange,  Dutchess,  Ul¬ 
ster,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  who 
depend  on  alfalfa  hay  for  their  cattle 
should  be  prepared  to  treat  it  in  1959. 

What’s  New? 

The  alfalfa  weevil  in  New  York  was 
found  to  feed  only  on  alfalfa  in  the 
field  althoi^h  in  mixed  legume  stands 
the  weevils  would  eat  small  amounts  of 
the  other  legumes.  The  alfalfa  weevils, 
if  forced  to  it,  will  eS,t  red  clover,  white 
clover,  alsike  sweet  clover  and  birds- 
fdot  trefoil.  However  in  general  all  of 
these  crops  in  nature  are  free  of  alfalfa 
weevil.  Some  growers  may  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  planting  red  clover,  alsike  or 
European  types  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  for 
hay  in  place  of  alfalfa  if  the  weevil  be¬ 
comes  serious  in  their  area. 

Beetles  Most  Numerous  at  Night 

Studies  in  1958  showed  the  weevils 
to  be  most  abundant  at  night.  The  wee¬ 
vils  continued  to  emerge  from  the  duff 
and  wooded  areas  until  they  reached 
a  peak  population  about  10  p.m.  They 
continued  to  feed  all  night  until  dawn 
when  they  again  returned  to  secluded 
areas.  The  larvae  on  the  other  hand 
fed  in  the  tips  of  the  alfalfa  plants  the 
entire  day  and  night.  Farmers  looking 
for  weevils  should  look  for  them  late 
at  night  with  a  flash  light. 

In  New  York  the  weevils  did  not 
leave  the  alfalfa  fields  in  midsummer 
as  is  the  case  in  the  states  farther 
south.  Hence  damage  continued  un¬ 
abated  air  summer. 

Few  weevils  in  blew  York  laid  eggs 
in  the  fall  and  most  are  passing  the 
winter  as  adults.  Some  states  south  of 
New  York  report  the  weevil  overwin¬ 
tering  in  all  stages  and  very  commonly 
in  the  egg  stage. 

Eggs  were  found  to  hatch  even 
though  covered  continuously  with  wa¬ 
ter.  The  young  larvae  however  were 
susceptible  to  drowning. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  of  weevils  per  year  although  this 
point  needs  further  study.  ’ 

Results  of  1958  Control  Studies 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  igjj 


MOLY-GRO 


«  is  available  to  dealers  through 

GRAVER  DICKINSON  SEED  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  New  York 

THE  WHITNEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  New  York 

THE  BANFIELD  JENNINGS  CORP., 

Elmira,  New  York 

THE  H.  B.  DAVIS  SEED  COMPANY, 

Albany,  New  York 

If  Your  Retail  Dealer  Does  Not  Have  MOLY-GRO  On 
Hand  Have  Him  Contact  One  of  the  Above  to  Supply 
Your  Needs. 


What’s  in  Store  for  1959 

Further  work  on  the  biology  is  now 
in  progress  in  the  Vassar  College 
greenhouses  in  Poughkeepsie  and  this 
work  will  be  continued  in  summer. 

More  work  in  control  and  insecticide 
residues  will  be  conducted  in  1959. 

Further  scouting  will  be  conducted 
throughout  New  York. 

Special  Thanks  Due  Farmers  in 
Infested  Areas. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  many 
farmers  who  have  permitted  us  to 
tramp  over  their  fields  by  night  and 
day  to  study  the  weevil  and  its  habits. 
Many  farmers  have  helped  us  in  per¬ 
mitting  us  to  use  their  fields  for  con¬ 
trol  studies.  Without  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  little  of  our  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  would  have  been 
possible.  To  all  these  men  we  are  in¬ 
debted  and  we  say — Thanks  a  lot! 


—  A.  A. 


Heptachlor  applied  at  rates  as  low 
as  4  ounces  of  actual  toxicant  per  acre 
gave  excellent  control  of  the  larvae  for 
periods  up  to  32  days.  Other  insecti¬ 
cides  which  gave  good  larval  control 
for  periods  of  about  2  weeks  include 
chiordane  at  32  ounces,  lindane  at  rates 
as  low  as  4  ounces  and  endrin  at  4 
oupces  per  acre.  None  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  containing  insecticides  gave 
good  larval  control  for  more  than  one 
week.  However,  guthion  at  4  and  8 
ounces,  parathion  at  8  ounces  and 
phosdrin  at  8  ounces  per  h,cre  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  .heptachlor  for 
periods  up  to  5  days  in  effectiveness  for 
alfalfa  weevil  larval  control.  Trithion, 
dibrom,  diazinon  and  ethion,  while 
giving  some  control,  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

For  the  adults,  heptachlor  at  8  ounc¬ 
es  per  acre  gave  good  control  up  to  two 
weeks.  It  was  the  best  of  the  materials 
tested  for  adult  control. 

Samples  for  residue  analysis  were 
taken  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
ing  analyzed. 


SELLING  SNAP  BEANS 
THROUGH  TRI-COUNTY 
GROWERS’  CO-OP. 

Time  and  expense  to  be  saved 

by  the  individual  grower,  and  a 
more  orderly  marketing  and  scheduled 
delivery  of  a  pre-determined  quality  of 
produce  handled  by  a  qualified  and  well 
informed  salesman,  should  result  in  a 
better  net  return.  This  was  the  goal 
of  a  growers  organization  known  as 
Tri-County  Growers’  Cooperative  Inc., 
of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  formed  early  last 
year. 

Granted  a  New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture  Co-op  charter  on  Dec.  16, 
1957,  a  handful  of  farmers  set  out  to 
establish  an  organization.  Recognizing 
his  leadership  ability  and  long  associ¬ 
ation  with  various  agricultural  co-ops, 
the  services  of  H.  J.  “Red”  Evans  were 
requested  to  steer  this  group  and  to 
handle  the  thousand-and-one  details  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  started. 


During  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 
committees  were  set  up  to  select  a  site 
for  the  Co-op  business,  to  purchase 
equipment,  and  to  hire  a  sales  manager, 
On  April  1st  with  a  membership  of  28 
growers  raising  14,000  acres  of  snap 
beans  in  the  three  counties  of  Madison, 
Oneida,  and  Chenango,  (hence  the  narae 
“Tri-County  Growers”)  the  committee 
reported  the  selecting  the  corner  o 
Route  12  and  20  in  Sangerfield  as  the 
site. 

Here  was  the  near-perfect  location 
in  the  center  of  the  25  mile  square  area, 
complete  with  large  modern  pole  barns 
capable  of  loading  trailer  trucks  inside, 
A  50  ton  truck  scale,  cleaners  and 
graders,  conveyors  etc.,  were  purchased 
and  Paul  Lynch,  a  young  man  with  an 
extensive  agricultural  background  and 
over  a  dozen  years  in  the  raw  products 
department  of  a  large  leading  cannery 
in  New  York  State,  was  hired  as  man 
ager.  The  foundation  was  now  com 
plete. 

During  the  harvest  season  of  July 
August  and  September,  as  many  as 
forty  people  were  employed  to  clean, 
inspect  and  package  beans  being  ship 
ped  to  the  metropolitan  markets  and  to 
various  chain  stores.  The  services  of 
reliable  truck  broker  were  secured  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  dependable 
fleet  of  trucks,  each  capable  of  hauling 
15  to  20  tons.'  Fieldmen  and  office  staS 
rounded  out  the  smooth  working  or 
ganization. 

A  government  inspector  determined 
the  quality  which  enabled  the  sales 
manager  truthfully  to  represent  the 
product  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  pin 
point  the  quality  pool  that  each  partic 
ular  lot  of  beans  would  be  placed  in.  A 
series  of  these  quality  pools  were  se 
up  daily,  and  all  growers  with  the  same 
range  of  quality  had  their  tonnage 
pooled  and  received  an  average  F.0.B 
daily  price  based  on  quality. 
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Get  MOLY-GRO 

SEED  TREATMENT  AT  YOUR  LOCAL 

G.L.F  SERVICE  AGENCY  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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For  greater  yields  of  ALFALFA 


CLOVER 


SOYBEANS 


PEANUTS 


PEAS 


NOW... FOR  THE  BIGGEST  LEGUME  YIELDS  EVER... 


Use 


-new 


SEED  TREATMENT 
THIS  SPRING! 


Yes— you  can  raise  your  legume  yields  5  . . . 
10  ...  as  much  as  50%,  depending  on  your 
soil  conditions,  by  using  brand-new,  low- 
cost  MOLY-GRO  seed  treatment!  How?  It’s 
easy . . . 

MOLY-GRO  is  the  new  foimulated  product 
that  contains  an  adhesive  with  a  molybde¬ 
num  compound  as  its  active  ingredient.  It 
coats  your  seed  evenly,  easily,  to  give  you 
the  crop-boosting  benefits  of  molybdenum 
without  the  labor  of  top-dressing— and  at 
about  one-third  the  cost! 

Why  do  you  need  MOLY-GRO?  You  need 
it  because  your  legumes  need  mohjbdenum! 
For  this  is  the  vital  trace  element  that’s 
essential  to  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrate 
reduction.  Sure,  legumes  can  grow  without 
MOLY-GRO-huL  with  MOLY-GRO, 


youYe  sure  of  the  largest,  lushest  legumes 
your  soil  can  support! 

MOLY-GRO  costs  less  than  45 ^  an  acre! 

In  no  other  way  can  you  put  molybdenum 
where  it’s  needed  so  conveniently,  so  eco¬ 
nomically! 

The  four-acre  package  of  MOLY-GRO  costs 
you  oply  $1.75  at  your  dealer’s— the  32-acre 
arid  160-acre  sizes  save  you  even  more! 

Use  MOLY-GRO  when  you  inoculate 

One  unique  advantage  that  MOLY-GRO 
has  over  all  other  ways  of  applying  molyb¬ 
denum  is  that  it’s  always  completely  com¬ 
patible  with  inoculants  —  it  can  not  harm 
inoculant  bacteria,  no  matter  when  you  use 
it!  That’s  why  you  can  apply  MOLY-GRO 
when  you  inoculate  —  or,  if  you  prefer,  you 


can  have  your  seed  treater  include  MOLY- 
GRO  in  his  treatment.  MOLY-GRO  means: 

1.  Bigger,  better  yields. 

2.  More  protein  in  your  crops. 

3..  Simple,  easy  use. 

4.  A  cost  less  than  45^^  an  acre. 

5.  MOLY-GRO  Means  More  Money! 

Pick  up  a  package  of  MOLY-GRO  at  your 
dealer’s  today-let  MOLY-GRO  show  you 
the  way  to  larger,  more  profitable  crops  this 
year!  For  full  details  on  how  MOLY-GRO 
works,  pick  up  an  information  pamphlet  ^t 
your  dealer’s— or,  if  he’s  out  of  them,  write  us. 

In  a  relatively  few  areas,  mainly  confined  to  South¬ 
western  U.S.,  tfiere  is  excessive  molybdenum  in  the 
soil.  The  use  of  Moly-Gro  in  these  areas  may  cause 
molybdenosis,  which  is  molybdenum-induced  copper 
deficiency  in  ruminant  animals  only.  If  there's  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  about  your  own  area,  check  with 
us  or  with  your  county  agent. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY 

A  DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  METAL  CLIMAX,  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


(142)  10 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  ij 


EIOHT  YEARS 
EXPERIENt  E 


"I  find  that  the  cows 
eat  a  lot  more  hoy 
since  we  have  been  dry¬ 
ing  it,"  says  Delbert  Aman 
of  Candor,  N.  Y.  "Most  of 
the  season  our  herd  of  65 
milkers  average  50  lbs. 
milk  a  day.  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  are  our  months  of 
low  production,  as  the 
cows  start  freshening  the 
last  of  August." 


A  Morris  Brown  of  Barton. 

N.  Y.  and  his  two  sons 
Walter  and  Robert,  figure 
that  barn  curing  hay  cuts 
down  on  the  need  for 
purchased  concentrates. 


A  Raymond  Hartz  (left)  and  Paul  Bordeft, 
™  farm  service  representative  of  the  New 
York  State  Electric  and  Gas,  taking  a  look 
at  Raymond's  hay  drying  chute,  which 
runs  the  length  of  a  large  mow.  The  se¬ 
cond  fan  was  installed  to  give  greater 
capacity. 


FEED  LKSS  CiiRAIX 

WE  put  in  a  drier  because  we 
wanted  better  hay.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
formation  about  it  came  from  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  power  company. 

We  put  hay  up  loose.  The  first  we 
put  in  was  DuPuits  alfalfa,  which  is 
very  green,  and  we  ran  the  fan  20  days, 
partly  because  the  weather  was  humid 
and  the  ducts  weren’t  tight  enough 
Later  in  the  season  it  took  only  one- 
third  as  much  time.  We  find  the  hay 
more  palatable,  the  cows  eat  more,  and 
give  more  milk,  although  we  feed  two 
quarts  less  grain  per  cow.  —  Arnold 
Conine,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


FEARED  FIRE 

1  BECAME  interested  in  hay  drying 
because  my  land  is  rather  low  and 
hay  dries  slowly.  I  had  a  lot  of  moldy 
hay,  and  I  was  afraid  of  spontaneous 
combustion. 

I  usually  cut  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  put  the  hay  in  the  barn  the  next 
forenoon.  Since  we  have  had  a  drier  we 
have  no  moldy  hay.  This  last  year  I 
used  a  crimper  for  the  first  time.  All 
of  my  hay  is  chopped,  and  the  cows  do 
real  well  on  it.  —  Leonard  Archibald: 
P'rankliUj  N.  Y, 


I  HAVE  BEEN  drying  hay  on  my  home 
farm  for  eight  years,  and  on  .a  second 
farm  for  three  years.  We  built  a  duct  5’ 
wide  and  5’  high  out  of  2x4  and  1x2 
hemlock.  We  built  a  fan  house  6’x6’  of 
notched  lumber,  and  placed  a  42’’  fan 
with  a  HP  motor.  We  dry  first  cut¬ 
ting  ifi  one  mow  and  second  cutting  in 
another  mow  so  that  we  have  to  move 
the  fan  and  motor  once  a  year. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  figure,  it  costs 
about  $1.00  per  ton  to  dry  my  hay, 
figuring  depreciation,  electricity,  etc! 
We  like  our  hay  drier  so  much' that  we 
installed  one  on  our  second  farm  as 
soon  as  we  purchased  it. 

Hay  cut  early  and  di'ied  properly  on 
a  mow  drier  has  no  equal.  There  is  no 
waste,  and  milk  production  will  in¬ 
crease  tremendously  with  good  mow- 
dried  hay. 

I  feel  that  a  mow  drier  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  properly  used  and  on  early  cut 
hay,  either  first  or  second  cutting,  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  equipment 


RECORDS  SHOW  VAEIJE 

E  FIELD-CHOP  most  of  the  hay. 
I  put  in  one  fan  in  1956,  and  the 
second  one  in  1957. 

I  went  into  drying  because  I  found 
that  the  hay  has  got  to  be  real  dry  in 
order  to  chop  and  store  satisfactorily. 
One  year  I  fed  my  own  mow-cured  hay 
to  part  of  the  herd  and  field-cured  to 
the  others.  The  records  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  each  cow  that  got  the 
mow-cured  hay  averaged  $25  more 
above  feed  costs  than  the  cows  that  got 
the  field-cured  hay.  The  next  year  I 
put  in  the  second  fan.  I  feed  about  the 


same  amount  of  grain,  but  I  get  more 
milk. 

I  put  grass  silage  in  one  silo,  starting 
about  10th  of  June.  Some  of  this  is  fed 
during  the  summer. — Raymond  Hartz, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Hartz  has  a  fine 
farm  shop,  where  he  has  an  unusual 
array  of  tools.  One  that  you  seldom 
find  in  the  farm  shop  is  a  turret  lathe, 
which  he  bought  in  a  junkyard.  He  has 
band  saws,  electric  and  acetylene  weld¬ 
ers,  a  hoist,  drills,  jigsaws,  air  com¬ 
pressor,  battery  charger,  to  mention  a 
few.  ■♦'When  I  want  some  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “I  make  it.” 


''Onr  Cows  Like 


Around  the  middle  of  January, 
Edward  Henderson  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Point,  New  York,  who 
has  been  drying  hay  since 
1954,  was  busily  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  making  out 
his  Federal  income 
tax  return. 


Barn-Ciired  Hay” 


CAA  RALE  IVEXT  DAY 

WE  BOUGHT  a  hay  drier  in  1951 
and  we  are  thoroughly  sold  on  it. 
We  like  to  start  haying  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  with  a  drier  we  can  cut 
in  the  morning  and  bale  the  next  after¬ 
noon.  This  saves  at  least  a  day’s  time 
early  in  the  season. 

We  start  feeding  cows  in  the  barn 
about  the  20th  of  June  either  on  dried 
hay  or  grass  silage,  and  then  we  refill 
the  silo  with  grass  or  corn. 

The  meadows  have  been  mostly  a 
mixture  of  alfalfa  and  brome  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  Brome  is  very  fast  on 
coming  back  after  cutting.  We  also 
have  some  birdsfoot.  —  Delbert  Aman, 
Candor,  N.  F. 

LEAFY  AXD  PALATARLE 

WE  HAVE  been  drying  hay  for 
about  5  years.  We  installed  two 
5  HP  motors  and  two  42”  fans  with 
flues  running  across  the  barn  and  no 
slats  on  the  floor.  Each  fan  is  set  up 
to  cure  about  1500  bales  at  a  time.i. 
Then  we  move  the  fans  and  motors. 

I  figure  it  costs  about  $1  a  ton  for 
electricity  to  dry  hay  in  this  manner. 
If  I  didn’t  have  a  hay  drier,  I  certainly 
would  put  one  in. 

We  feel  that  by  drying  hay  we  can 
get  it  in  a  day  to  a  day-and-a-half 
earlier,  thereby  dodging  some  of  the 
bad  weather.  The  hay  seems  to  be  more 
leafy  and  palatable,  thereby  cutting 
our  grain  consumption.  There  is  also 
a  safety  feature  connected  with  it,  as 
the  hay  is  kept  cool,  never  allowed  to 
heat,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion. — Stanley  Murphy, 
Tully,  N.  Y. 

COELDX’T  FERE  IT 

WE  HAVE  been  drying  hay  for  about 
five  years.  “We  got  interested  be¬ 
cause  we  couldn’t  seem  to  get  the  hay 
cured  and  in  the  barn  when  we  wanted 
to  start  haying  about  the  first  of  June, 
We  like  to  finish  up  the  end  of  June, 
and  a  big  propoition  of  the  meadow 
produces  a  second  cutting. 

We  figure  that  drying  hay  saves  us 
a  lot  of  money  for  purchased  feeds.  We 
have  a  drier  at  each  end  of  the  barn, 
and  we  alternate  putting  hay  first  in 
one  end  and  then  the  other.  The  hay 
doesn’t  dry  very  fast  in  damp  weather 
but  it  keeps  cool  and  doesn’t  damage, 
and  then  when  the  weather  gets  better 
it  dries  pretty  fsisL  — Walter  Brown, 
Barton,  N.  Y. 


a  farmer  could  have.  I  am  sure  it  pays 
back  its  cost  many  times  over  in  a  few 
years. — Orville  Engst,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

STARTS  HAYIXG  EARLA^ 
IX  JUNE 

WE  BOUGHT  the  first  hay  drier  in 
1954,  and  the  second  one  in  1956. 
Since  that  time  we  have  chopped  hay, 
first  with  a  stationary  chopper  and 
more  recently  with  a  field  chopper. 

I  became  interested  in  field  chopping 
after  hearing  about  it  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell,  talking  about 
it  with  the  county  agricultural  agent, 
and  reading  about  it  in  farm  papers. 

We  try  to  start  haying  early  in  June, 
and  put  up  some  grass  silage.  We  ho.ve 
self-unloading  wagons,  and  blow  the 
chopped  hay  into  the  mow. 

We  have  room  for  60  head  of  stock 
and  are  milking  42.  My  son  and  I  do 
the  work,  with  a  16-year-old  schoolboy 
helping  with  chores. — Edward  Hender¬ 
son,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  POEXDS  AKMIE  FAT 

WE  bought  our  first  hay  drier  be¬ 
cause  'we  were  spending  too  much 
time  shaking  hay  out  in  the  field,  only 
to  get  it  rained  on.  Also,  we  got  very 
little  early-cut  hay  into  the  barn. 

Last  year  we  put  in  most  of  the  hay 
the  second  day  after  it  was  cut.  If  the 
weather  is  real  good  and  the  hay  is  put 
quite  close  to  the  duct  it  can  be  put  in 
late  the  first  day.  We  use  a  crimper, 
and  like  it. 

As  a  result  of  feeding  the  early-cut 
dried  hay  we  get  an  increase  in  herd 
average  of  about  50  lbs.  of  fat.  How¬ 
ever,  more  hay  is  needed  to  last  the 
winter  out  because  the  cows  eat  more. 

We  bale  the  hay,  and  most  balers 
tend  to  pack  the  greener  hay  too  tight, 
so  we  changed  the  pressure  plate  on  the 
baler  to  overcome  this. — Kuppens  Bros., 
Walton,  N.  Y. 
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“With  Jamesway’Li 
herringbonG  set-up  we  milk  in  winners 

half  the  time 


with  half  the  help" 

says,  William  Meinbolz,  Cross  Plains,  Wis. 


and 

Record 


Makers 


“We  used  to  milk  about  30  cows  an 
hour  with  three  milker  units.  A  sec¬ 
ond  person  fed  the  cows  and  car¬ 
ried  inilk.  With  our  Jamesway 
Herringbone  system  we  milk  in  half 
the^  time^  with  half  the  help. 

“Here's  an  official  time-study 
milking  59  cows  with  my  Jamesway 
Herringbone  parlor. 

Time  to  prepare  for  milking .  9  min. 

Time  to  miik  59  cows 

(1,060  lbs.  of  milk)  . 53  min. 

Washing  stalls  and  outside  of 

*eat  cops . 10  min. 

Returning  teat  cups  to 

washing  area  .  5  min. 

Total  time  for  one  miiking  cycle  77  min. 

“Our  herringbone  system  is  a 
real  time-  and  labor-saving  set-up. 
Sturdy  construction,  Hot-Dip  gal¬ 
vanized  finish  and  Jamesway  en¬ 
gineering  make  it  a  long-lasting  in- 
uestment  for  dairy  profits.” 

(Signed:  William  Meinholz) 


James  Grinde  (right)  of  Colts  Neck,  New  Jersey,  and  Ah 
thur  MacArthur  (left)  official  judge  of  the  show,  with 
"Joker",  913-lb.  Angus  steer,  winner  of  grand  chain, 
pionship  in  the  New  Jersey  4-H  Club  Baby  Beef  Show. 
He  was  bought  by  Howard  Johnson  for  $2.00  a  pound. 

Reserve  champion  was  1156-lb.  Hereford  named 
"Tubby",  owned  by  Walter  Zimmerer,  3rd,  also  of  Colts 
Neck. 


Herdsman  Larry  Ross 
shown  with  Alfred  K.  G, 
Vera  Sarah,  owned  by  the 
State  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Alfred,  New  York, 
This  Holstein  produced 
113,927  pounds  of  milk 
and  3,617  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  in  2,449  days  on 
official  test  by  the  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.  The  cow  is  one 
of  50  such  animals  in  the 
student  practice  herd  ot 
the  Institute. 


You,  too,  can'  benefit  from  the 
sturdiness  and  time-cutting  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  Jamesway  Herring¬ 
bone  parlor.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer  for  information.  Ask  about 
his  easy  ownership  plan.  For  free 
catalog  write  James  Mfg.  Co,, 
Dept.  AG-39,  c/o  your  nearest 
division  office. 


Senecaside  Meryl,  all  Am¬ 
erican  Guernsey  Aged  Cow. 
She  was  bred  by  James 
Stein  of  Weedsport,  New 
York,  and  owned  by  Ath¬ 
erton  W.  Hobler  of  Wood- 
acres  Farm,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 


“The  Jamesway  Herringbone  is  a 
stronger  parlor  than  any  other  I  stud¬ 
ied.  The  gate  takes  abuse  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  shape.  There’s  nothing  on 
the  floor  to  interfere  with  cleaning. 
And  everything’s  Hot-Dip  galvanized 
to  last  without  rusting.” 


Power 
Ventilation 


“Jamesway’s  feed  manger  swings  cows 
into  position  be(,ter.  Cows  eat  where 
the  feed  is  . . .  they  don’t  have  to  reach 
for  food  then  move  back.  It’s  the  cor¬ 
rect  height,  too  . . .  comfortable,  so  the 
cow  keeps  her  head  in  the  feed  box. 
No  feed  waste  with  a  Jamesway.” 


McDonald  Farms  Rival  Vik¬ 
ing,  bred  by  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  New 
York,  owned  by  John 
Plain  Farm,  Inc.,  Cary,  Illi¬ 
nois,  named  All-American 
Guernsey  Aged  Bull.  Only 
animals  winning  first  or 
second  at  recognized  shows 
in  1958  were  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  All-Ameri¬ 
can  title. 


Silo  Unloaders 


Bulk  Tanks 


F/RSr  /N  POWER  CHORtNG^ 


_  A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOO  »  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 
FOR  POUL.TRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


Marshline  Ormsby  Blos¬ 
som,  an  18-year-old  cow 
owned  by  Kent  Whipple 
of  Savannah,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  select  "iron 
grandma"  ranks,  with  a 
lifetime  production  of 
over  200,000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  picture  was  tak¬ 
en  when  she  was  14. 
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ARCADIAM 

AMMONIUM 

NITRATE  . 


MIXED 

FERTILIZERS 

AND... 


more  nitrogen  than  mixed  fertilizers 
supply.  For  the  most  profitable  yields, 
use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizer,  and  when 
your  crops  need  extra  nitrogen,  use  gen¬ 
uine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
perfect  partner  for  mixed  fertilizers. 


To  make  vigorous,  healthy  growth  and 
produce  abundant* yields,  all  crops  re¬ 
quire  a  balanced  fertilizer  program. 
Mixed  fertilizers  are  the  most  efficient 
way  to  supply  the  plant  food  needs  of 
your  crops.  But,  many  crops  require 


HOPEWELL  VIRGINIA 


ammonium 

NITRATE 

FERTfllZfR 

33.5% 


nitrogen 


hemicQ 


NITROGEN  Dl VtSlOi 


MIXED  FERTILIZERS  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
They  enable  you  to  use  a  combination  of  differ¬ 
ent  plant  foods  in  one  application.  With  one  trip 
across  your  field,  you  can  apply  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  plus  secondary  plant  foods 
and  minor  elements  as  needed.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  all  your  plant  foods 
in  the  form  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

However,  for  some  crops  on  some  soils,  you  may 
wish  to  use  part  of  your  nitrogen  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  part  of  it  as  top-dressing  or  side¬ 
dressing.  In  any  event,  make  sure  you  use  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  program.  Use  the  right  mixed 
fertilizers,  and  for  extra  nitrogen,  get  genuine 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  works  in  per¬ 
fect  partnership  with  mixed  fertilizers  to  help  you 
produce  extra  yields  and  extra  profits.  It  contains 
33.5%  nitrogen  — both  quick-acting  and  long- 
lasting  nitrogen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped 
pellets,  free-flowing  in  any  distributor. 

The  quick-acting  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  fast 
start  of  vigorous  growth  and  helps  them  develop 
healthy,  deep-green  color.  The  long-lasting  nitro¬ 
gen  in  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  keeps 


feeding  your  crops  until  abundant  yields  are 
matured. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute!  Make  sure 
you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer 
in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Buy 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  where  you  buy 
mixed  fertilizers.  Your  fertilizer  man  will  be  glad 
t5  supply  you. 


ir you  prefer  to  use  another  form  of  nitrogen 
for  top-dressing  or  side-dressing,  ask  for  genu¬ 
ine  ARCADIAN  A-N-L®  Nitrogen  with  Magne¬ 
sium  ...  or  ARCADIAN  URAN®  or  NITRANA® 
Nitrogen  Solutions. 


Make  sure  you  use  plenty  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  when  you  need  extra  nitrogen,  always  buy 
ARCADIAN! 


IITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  New  York 
opewell,  Va.  •  Ironton,  Ohio 
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sun  is  harsh  on  carelessly  raked  hay.  That’s 
J-  why  John  Deere  Rakes  do  a  precise  job  in  every 
crop,  even  at  higher  speeds. 

They  make  loose,  airy  windrows — tuck  leaves  in¬ 
side  with  stems  outside  for  uniform  curing.  Leaves  re¬ 
main  pliable — hold  their  carotene  and  vitamins. 

With  four-bar,  right-angle  reel  design,  John  Deere 
Rakes  contact  the  crops  less  and  move  crops  foiward 


This  is  the  new  John  Deere  894— a 
cost,  ground-driven,  leaf-saving  perfoi 
Also  new  for  this  year  is  the  896— a 
that  handles  9-foot  mower  swaths 
more  bean  rows.  There's  a  rake  for  y( 
the  complete  John  Deere  line. 


only  half  the  distance  of  conventional  rakes,  reducing 
leaf  shattering. 

Two  new  semi-integral  ground-driven  rakes  join  the 
line  this  year — the  low-cost  894  with  its  wheels  tucked 
in  close  to  the  reel,  rakes  clean  in  all  conditions 
.  .  .  the  new  896  handles  9-foot  mower  swaths  .  .  . 
more  bean  rows.  For  PTO  operation,  you  can’t  beat 
the  3-point  or  semi-integral  350  Rake. 


Make  Better  Hay  Faster. . .  Go 


JOHN 


^he  sun  helps  those  who  help  themselves!  So — help  yourself  to 
better-quality  hay  with  the  greater  time-saving,  leaf-saving,  cost¬ 
cutting  performance  of  John  Deere  Equipment. 

Mowing,  conditioning,  raking,  baling,  and  storing  are  all  faster, 
easier,  surer.  The  hours  saved  mean  money  made  .  .  .  the  leaves  saved 
mean  money  saved  .  .  .  the  costs  cut  mean  money  earned. 


...  />'• 


Each  John  Deere  Hay  Tool  provides  many  outstanding  good-woJ 
features  for  handling  crops  gently  at  faster  speeds.  Common  to  ol|| 
quality  construction  that  assures  long,  low-cost  service. 

Before  you  choose  any  haymaking  equipment,  you  owe  it  to  you, 
self  to  investigate  the  John  Deere  Line  for  ’59  at  your  dealer’s.  RiJ 
now,  mail  coupon  below  for  free  folders. 


"XT' ou’ll  “play  ball’’  with  the  sun  when  you  mow  and 
J-  condition  your  hay  crops  at  their  peak  in  quality 
with  a  John  Deere  Mower-Hay  Conditioner.  You  can 
mow  and  condition  35  or  more  acres  per  day  in  one 
cost-cutting  operation  and  cut  curing  time  as  much 
as  in  half. 

Two  big-capacity  mowers — the  caster-wheel  No.  8 
and  the  3-point-hitch  No.  9 — cut  cleaner  at  faster  for¬ 


ward  travel  speeds.  Both  are  dependable  performers 
built  with  simple  adjustments  to  work  like  new  down 
through  the  years. 

The  John  Deere  Hay  Conditioner  crimps  stems  to 
cure  uniformly  with  the  leaves.  This  saves  precious 
leaves  .  .  .  makes  hay  more  palatable  .  .  .  locks  in 
feed  value. 


Here's  e  short-cut  to  quality  hay-li 
flexible  John  Deere  No.  8  Caster-Whe 
Mower  and  Hay  Conditioner  with  toi 
bination  hookup.  This  outfit  works  wil 
practically  any  tractor  to  speed  wotl 
cut  costs,  and  increase  feeding  profit 
Hookup  available  for  No.  9  also. 
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Compare  any  John  Deere  Baler— twine  or  wire— with  any  other  baler. 
The  difference  you'll  find  is  in  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  John 
Deere.  They're  wide-open  hay  handlers  built  to  gobble  up  the  heaviest 
crops.  The  214-T  Twine-Tie  is  shown  above  with  auxiliary  engine. 

If  you  prefer  wire-tied  bales,  the  John  Deere  214-W  is  your  best  bet. 
With  the  eijception  of  the  tying  mechanism,  its  design  is  identical  to 
the  214-T  iTwine-Tie  Baler. 
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Q  peaking  of  sunshine — here’s  how  to 
^  bring  more  of  it  into  your  life  .  .  . 
every  haying  season!  Thanks  to  John 
Deere’s  revolutionary  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  Bale  Ejector  Attachment  for  14-T  and 
214-T  Twine-Tie  Balers,  you  can  bale 
your  hay  and  load  wagons  automatically. 
Thanks  to  John  Deere’s  Portable  Elevator 
and  Barn  Bale  Conveyor,  you  can  store 
bales  automatically.  And,  because  these 
two  time-consuming,  back-breaking  jobs 
are  now  mechanized,  you  can  make  Hay 
the  One-Man  Way — mow,  condition,  rake, 
bale,  load,  and  store  your  crops  alone,  at 
half  the  labor  cost. 

Automatic  Bale  Loading 

The  Bale  Ejector  works  with  any  John 
Deere  Twine-Tie  Baler.  With  the  baler  set 
to  make  bales  approximately  half-size,  the 
Ejector  mechanically  tosses  the  bales  into 
a  trailing  high-sided  wagon.  You  eliminate 
men  on  the  wagon  and  bale  pickup  men. 
You  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  lifting  and 
Stacking  bales.  Yet,  this  simple,  rugged 


attachment  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son  on  most  operations. 

Automatic  Bale  Storing 

The  John  Deere  Portable  Elevator  and 
Barn  Bale  Conveyor  store  half-sized  bales, 
automatically.  Bales  tumble  into  the  big 
8-foot,  general-purpose  hopper  easily  and 
they’re  on  their  way  to  the  mow  or  into 
stacks  made  with  wire  or  snow  fence.  A 
bale-guide  attachment  for  the  elevator 
keeps  them  elevating,  even  at  steep  angles 

The  Barn  Bale  Conveyor  takes  over, 
distributing  the  bales  at  10-foot  intervals 
throughout  the  barn.  Half-sized  bales 
tumble  into  place  without  stacking — fill 
the  mow  up  to  conveyor  height  with  little, 
if  any,  loss  of  storage  space.  You  eliminate 
men  in  the  mow  ...  the  drudgery  of  lift¬ 
ing  and  stacking  bales  in  stifling  tempera¬ 
tures  as  high  as  120  degrees. 

Whether  you  choose  automation  with 
the  One-Man  System  or  conventional  bal¬ 
ing — remember,  you’ll  do  more  at  less 
cost  with  a  John  Deere  Baler.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer — soon. 
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JOHN  DEERE 

“WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE. FARM  EQU  I  P  M  ENTt  •' 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  Y34 

Please  send  me  free  folders  on  the  following  John  Deere  Hay  Equipment: 

n  No.  8  Caster-Wheel  Mower  □  3-Pomt-Hitch  No.  9  Mower  □  Hay 
Conditioner  □  894  Rake  □  896  Rake  □  350  PTO  Rake  □  14-T  Twine- 
Tie  Baler  □  214-T  Twine-Tie  Baler  □  214-W  Wire-Tie  Baler.  . 
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laxative  feed, 
with  ,  •  >4  J 
needed  bulM 


Pick  up  a  handful  of  bulky,  succulent 
Beacon  Be-Co-Lass.  Smell  its  fresh  clean 
odor— note  its  coarse  texture,  crushed  oats, 
beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  content. 

This  is  a  quality  feed— a  feed  scientifically 
formulated  and  balanced  by  Beacon 
Research  to  give  you  a  ration  with  all  the 
advantages  of  beet  pulp  plus  important 
extras : 

—  better  nutrient  balance 

—  higher  protein  value 

—  vitamins  A  and  D 

—  important  trace  minerals 


And  the  liberal  molasses  content  of  Beacon 
Be-Co-Lass  assures  excellent  palatability. 

You  will  find  that  Be-Co-Lass  with  all 
these  important  nutritional  advantages 
over  beet  pulp  and  citrus  pulp  is  econom¬ 
ical  to  feed  — convenient  because  it’s  most 
often  fed  dry. 

Ca//  in  Your  Beacon  Advisor 
Ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  for  Be-Co- 
Lass.  And  ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to 
help  you  plan  your  feeding  schedule  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  excessive  udder 
congestion  and  to  help  assure  dry  cows  are 
in  proper  physical  condition  for  calving. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEACon|ifeedS 

UNIFORMLY  BETTER  I  I  111  BECAUSE  THEY'RE  BEACON-TROLLED 
THt  BEACON  MIILINC  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  Milts:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.;  laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway.  V». 

12  TOWELS 
$1.00 

THIS  IS  NO  MISPRINT.  MAIL  US  $1.00  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
12  LARGE,  NEW,  WONDERFUL,  SOFT,  THIRSTY,  UNWOVEN 
COTTON  AND  RAYON  TOWELS! 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Established  N.  H.  Company 
FOR  FAST  DELIVERY  -  MAIL  A  DOLLAR  BILL  TO: 

W.  &  D.  ENTERPRISES 

P.  0.  Box  131,  Keene,  N.  H. 

And  We  Pay  Postage 
cod's  Accepted  —  You  Pay  Postage 


PLEASE  PLEASE  PRINT  Name  and  Address  Clearly 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


13  popular  varieties— all  carefully  selected,  northern  grovrn,  certified.  Russets,  Smooth 
Rural,  Katahdin,  Kennebec,  Green  Mountain,  Sebago,  Ontario,  Red  Pontiac,  Red  Warba, 
Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Chippewa  and  Early  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  ON  SEED  POTATOES  AND  OUR  FULL  LINE  OF 
STANDARD  FARM  SEEDS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoyie  Falls,  N.  Y. 


—  ■  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  M 


PRODUCERS  SHOULD  PAY 

HE  Editor  has  raised  the  question 
and  asked  for  opinions  relative  to 
forced  payments  for  promotion  of  fai’m 
products.  Tom  LaMont  in  his  fine 
article  “Apple  Growers  Need  Sales 
Power,”  advocates  a  marketing  order 
with  forced  payments. 

Our  competing  fruits  such  as  citrus 
already  have  such  marketing  orders. 
These  orders  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
forced  payments  and  orders  of  labor 
unions  because  our  orders  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State.  After  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  vote  in  an  honest  election  of 
growers,  the  State  collects  the  money, 
and  then  rebates  it  back  to  growers’ 
agencies  only  as  it  is  spent  objectively 
and  constructively  by  those  agencies. 

If  labor  unions  could  submit  to  this 
kind  of  procedure,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  and  corruption. — F.  *  W.  Bene- 
ivay,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AO  SAIAT! 

READ  yoUR  article  on  cattle  dealers 
of  New  York  State  in  the  February 
7  issue,  and  as  I  am  one  man  who  took 
quite  a  bad  beating  on  a  dairy  of  cows 
I  purchased  from  a  dealer,  he  is  one 
man  -I  would  call  far  more  a  sinner 
than  saint. 

Some  of  the  cows  were  absolutely  no 
good  for  milk.  He  promised  to  change 
them  but  never  did.  I,  of  course,  did 
not  know  him  too  well  when  I  bought 
the  cows,  but  I  know  him  better  now. 
He  is  very  high  priced  on  inferior  milk 
cows,  and  I  would  not  advise  any  man 
trying  to  start  farming  to  buy  cows 
from  him. 

He  charges  an  awfully  high  rate  of 
interest  for  financing  them  for  anyone. 

I  managed  to  get  money  to  pay  him  off 
six  months  before  my  contract  ran  out, 
and  he  took  interest  out  on  that  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  six  months.  Maybe  that  is 
legal,  but  it  certainly  looked  like  rob¬ 
bery  to  me. — R.H.,  New  York 

—  A.  A.  — 

UHAAEE  TO  START 

HAVE  just  been  reading  your  article 
“Cattle  Dealer — Saint  or  Sinner?”  I 
think  it  is  a  good  article,  and  one  that 
really  needed  to  be  written. 


to  worry  about.  Many  have  bulk  tanks 
and  fully  electrified  farms. 

We  believe  dairymen  of  this  kind  - 
many  who  are  purebred  breeders  and 
can  claim  an  extra  dividend  on  a  reg¬ 
istered  calf  or  cow  sold — will  be  around 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  still  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  dairy  business. 

Because  a  fellow  has  a  small  open 
ation  he  doesn’t  need  to  quit  dairying- 
but  unless  he  has  good  producing  cows 
and  good  management  he’ll  eliminate 
himself  via  the  starvation  route.— Dr, 
H.  A.  Herman,  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders 

—  A.  A.  — 


PROTECTING  THE 
SWEET  CORN 


The  above  picture  shows  a  simple 
arrangement  by  which  Barton  Sor- 
ber  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  has  achieved  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  small  corn  patch  from 
coons,  skunks  and  other  night  prowlers. 
The  arrangement  consists  of  3  pieces 
of  plank,  2x8x18  inches,  placed  side  by 
side  on  a  spot  of  level  ground  outside 
the  corn  patch,  near  a  center  row, 
Four  cinder  blocks,  4x8x16,  are  used, 
one  being  placed  upright  on  the  out¬ 
side  piece  of  plank  and  another  on  the 
outside  plank.  A  block  is  placed  across 
the  top  to  secure  them,  and  a  piece  of 
galvanized  tin,  11x14,  is  put  on  top  of 
the  block,  the  ends  being  bent  so  that 
the  rain  water  will  carry  off.  Then  the 
fourth  block  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
tin  to  secure  it. 


I 


While  I  am  no  great  defender  of  the 
cow  dealer  in  general,  I  would  say  that 
he  has  been  a  very  constructive  factor 
in  American  farm  life.  Were  it  not  for 
him,  a  great  many  men  who  have  moral 
character  but  not  much  financial  back¬ 
ing  would  never  get  started. —  J.  A. 
McConnell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

- A.  A.  — 

AROUND  FOR  LONG  TIME 


The  lantern  globe  is  sturdy,  and  has 
withstood  rainy,  windy  days  and  nights 
and  never  gone  out.  The  globe  is  clean¬ 
ed  daily  and  the  wick  trimmed,  and 
usually  the  lantern  is  moved  inside  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  to  avoid  damage  from 
stones  that  boys  might  be  tempted  to 
throw.  After  the  corn  season  is  over, 
the  outfit  is  stored  for  service  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

—  A.  A.  — 


WE  DON’T  believe  size  of  farm  is 
the  final  answer  though  it  is  a 
factor.  Someone  “started  ‘this  record 
playing”  and  it  looks  as  if  too  many 
people  are  parroting  it  without  look¬ 
ing  into  the  facts. 

Sure  a  large  operation  can  have  ad¬ 
vantages  in  milk  per  man  hour,  per 
dollar  invested  in  equipment,  and  if 
the  business  succeeds  it  probably  can 
produce  milk  more  cheaply  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  than  some  smaller  dairies. 
Some  don’t,  however! 

We  know  many  dairymen  on  80  to 
160  acres  that  have  10  to  25  good  cows 
averaging  10,000  pounds  a  year  on  2X 
milking.  They  have  3  to  5  “kids”,  a 
good  wife  and  a  couple  of  good  hounds. 
They  are  living  and  owe  no  one  enough 


MANURE  DOWN  THE 
IREEK 

S  I  am  writing,  the  ground  has  been 
frozen  hard  for  a  period  of  several 
months,  and  now  it  is  over  56°  and  has 
been  raining  hard  foi'  about  24  hours- 
The  creeks  are  all  out  of  their  banks, 
and  the  strangest-looking  sight  is  the 
color.  It  isn’t  muddy,  but  rather  about 
the  color  of  tea. 

This  means  that  all  of  the  manure 
that  we  have  been  spreading  all  winter 
is  going  right  down  the  river.  Now,  it 
that  isn’t  an  argument  in  favor  of  peii 
stabling,  where  you  haul  the  manure 
out  in  the  spring  and  plow  it  right  un¬ 
der,  then  I’ve  never  heard  one. — Will(t^^ 
Bates,  Stevensville,  Pa. 


How  to  get  legume  feed  value 
from  nitrogen-fertilized  grasses 


Thirty-fiv'e  hungry  Hol- 
steins  .  .  .  shale  soil  that 
can't  hold  legumes  more 
than  three  years  . . .  oper¬ 
ation  costs  soaring.  To 
keep  profits  up,  John 
Wengryn,  a  North  Branch,  N eiv  J ersey  dairy 
farmer  needed  maximum  efficiency  from 
every  acre. 

Soil  testing,  a  simple  fertilizer  trial  and  a 
new  management  practice  suggested  by  his 
county  agent,  are  going  a  long  way  toward 
solving  John  Wengryn’s  problems.  Here’s 
how  he  proved  that  high  yields  of  forage, 
high  in  TDN,  (total  digestible  nutrients) 
can  be  grown  without  legumes  in  the  stand. 

Like  most  Northeastern  dairymen,  the 
bulk  of  his  hay  acreage  (150  Ars.)  is  in 
grass-legume  mixtures.  With  luck  these 
mixtures' supply  high-TDN  forage  for  two 
or  three  years.  Then  the  legumes  start  to  die 
out  and  timothy  predominates.  In  the  past, 
this  meant  plowing  and  reseeding.  Now, 
John  is  convinced  he  can  get  high  yields  of 
top  quality  forage  .  . .  from  his  grass  ...  on 
land  not  suited  f,p  legumes. 

Here’s  what  he  did 

On  April  14th,  last  year,  John  top-dressed 
a  one  acre  plot  of  straight  timothy  with 
100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  from  Aero*  Urea.  He 
left  the  adjoining  8-acre  plot  untreated.  On 
May  29th  the  first  cutting  was  taken  off. 

The  yields :  Aero  Urea  treated  plot :  3.2 
tons  of  high  quality  forage  per  acre.  Check 
plot:  Only  1.25  tons  per  acre. 

But  that’s  not  all.  After  talking  with 
his  county  agent,  John  top-dressed  the  same 
acre  with  an  additional  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
from  Aero  Urea  and  500  lbs.  of  0-20-20.  The 
second  cutting  on  the  treated  plot  yielded 
another  3.07  tons  per  acre.  The  untreated 
check  hadn’t  made  enough  regrowth  to 
make  a  cutting  worthwhile. 


chart  below  shows  the  net  profit  from  Aero 
Urea  applied  with  balanced  amounts  of 
other  nutrients  ...  a  profit  of  almost  $80 
an  acre  over  the  check. 


check 

plot  #1 

Supplemental 

Aero  Urea 

Olbs. 

440  Ibs./A. 

(2  applications) 

Acre  yield  per  plot 

1.25  tons 
(1  cutting) 

6.27  tons 
(2  cuttings) 

Gross  return/a  {@ 
$24.00/ton  for  hay) 

$30.00 

$150.48 

Additional  profit 
per  acre  (minus  cost 

$  0.00 

$  79.08 

of  urea  @  6  cents  lb.  &  0-20-20  @  3c  lb.) 

NOTE:  Plot  #1  received  500  Ibs./A.  of  0-20-20  after  1st  cutting 


RELATION  OF  TIME  OF  HARVESTING  TO 
DIGESTIBILITY  &  YIELD  OF  FORAGES 

Digestibility  of  Dry  Matter  (%)  Yield  -  %  of  Maximum 


Study  this  chart!  It  points  out  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  management  practice  of  a  high  nitrogen  grass 
forage  program.  Note  that  from  a  given  date*,  as 
yield  increases,  quality,  in  terms  of  digestible  dry 
matter,  decreases.  This  means  that  the  greatest  yield 
of  the  highest  quality  forage  will  be  obtained  when 
grass  is  cut  at  the  time  the  two  lines  cross. 

‘Chart  based  on  climatic  conditions  similar  to  those  of  much 
of  the  Northeast. 


Importkce  of  early  cutting 

John  learned  that  early  cutting  ...  in  the 
boot  stage  ...  is  extremely  important  in 
this  program.  At  this  stage  protein  content 
of  grass  can  run  as  high  as  20%  and  total 
digestible  nutrients  (TDN)  60%  or  more.  * 
%%  (TDN)  is  lost  for  every  day  past  boot 
stage.  And,  as  John  says,  “Don’t  try  feed¬ 
ing  late  cut  hay  along  with  early  cut  Aero 
Urea-fertilized  hay  . . .  the  cows  just  won’t 
touch  it.”  , 

Dollars  and  cents  difference 

A  lot  of  high  TDN  forage  wouldn’t  have 
meant  a  thing  to  John  if  it  had  cost  him  too 
much  to  grow.  So,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
economics  of  the  trial.  Besides  the  obvious 
saving  in  not  having  to  plow  or  reseed,  the 


Why  Aero  Urea? 

While  nitrogen  is  the  key  to  high  yields  of 
quality  grass,  the  kind  of  nitrogen  you  use 
makes  a  difference.  The  best  nitrogen  for 
grass  is  the  kind  that  resists  being  washed 
out  of  your  soil  by  heavy  spring  rains  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  goes  to  work  fast  to  push  cri¬ 
tical  early  growth,  yet  will  continue  to  feed 
plenty  of  nitrogen  till  it’s  time  to  make  hay. 
Aero  Urea  nitrogen  meets  both  needs. 

Here’s  why:  In  your  soil  it  converts 
rapidly  to  ammonium  nitrogen.  Ammonium 
nitrogen  locks  to  soil  particles,  resists  leach¬ 
ing,  begins  feeding  immediately.  But,  un¬ 
like  nitrate  nitrogen  fertilizers  which  re¬ 
lease  all  their  nitrogen  at  once.  Aero  Urea’s 
nitrogen  becomes  available  at  a  rate  to  meet 
needs  of  grass  through  an  extended  period. 

In  addition.  Aero  Urea  is  concentrated, 
45%  nitrogen.  This  means  you  handle,  store, 
spread  %  to  Vs  fewer  bags.  The  chart  above, 
incidentally,  doesn’t  reflect  the  savings  in 
time  and  labor  you  get  automatically  with 
Aero  Urea. 

other  grasses 

While  the  results  with  timothy  on  the  Wen¬ 
gryn  Farm  are  impressive,  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  testing  at  experiment  stations 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  in¬ 
dicate  that  even  higher  yields  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  —  high  TDN  —  forage  could  have  been 
grown  if  brome  or  orchard  grass  had  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  stand.  These  two  grasses, 
straight  or  in  combination,  have  consistently 
out-yielded  all  others  both  in  terms  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality. 


Fre6  booklet  Send  for  the  free  leaflet, 
“Fertilization  Management  of  Forage 
Crops.”  Write  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Division,  Dept.  aa-i, 
N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  *Aero  is  American  Cyan¬ 
amid  Company’s  trademark  for  its  urea. 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


•  •  • 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS  AMAZIHG  HEW 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 


tKtt 


...50,000  SEEDS 


if 

ili 

ii 


TO  PROVE  THAT  THIS  NEW  ALFALFA 
GROWS  FASTER... YIELDS  MORE 


We  want  you  to  prove,  to  your  own 
satisfaction  and  without  cost  to  you, 
that  DuPuits  Alfalfa  is  the  fastest 
growing,  heaviest  yielding  alfalfa 
you  can  plant.  Most  users  report 
one  extra  cutting  per  year. 

Here’s  all  you  do.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  you, 
absolutely  FREE,  one  quarter  pound 
(approximately  50,000  seeds)  of 
DuPuits,  the  new  "Bonus”  Alfalfa. 

Theft,  when  you  start  a  new  seeding 
of  your  favorite  alfalfa  this  spring, 
hand-plant  a  small  patch  of  DuPuits 
in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time. 


You  won’t  have  to  mark  the  spot... 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  when  the  crop 
is  growing. 

Or  if  you  like,  sow  a  little  DuPuits 
in  the  garden  and  watch  it  from  day 
to  day.  You’ll  like  its  vigor,  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  its  freedom  from  leaf  spot,  and 
its  thick  leafy  growth. 

Now  don’t  take  our  word  for  the 
wonders  of  DuPuits.  Make  the 
growth  test  on  your  own  farm  and 
see  for  yourself  why  farmers  in  all 
areas  are  talking  about  this  amazing 
new  alfalfa.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


FOR  BETTER  FIELDS  AND  BIGGER  YIELDS,  PLANT 

^offman  Seeds 


MAIL  THIS 

COUPON 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  Inc.  Box  43  j 

Londisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa.  I 

Please  send  me  your  test  sample  of  DuPuits  Alfalfa  Seed  I 

without  cost  or  obligation.  .  I 

Nnmn  I 

TODAY! 

ActrfreK  | 

1 

Seeder-Spreader 

. . .  for  clover,  grass,  small  grain  and  fertilizer 


UNIFORM  DISTRIBUTION.  Seed  Easy’s  positive 
application  control,  vibrating  gate  and  agitator 
assure  free  flow  and  even  distribution.  Ideal 
for  broadcasting  clover,  alfalfa  and  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  gfass  and  small  grain  ...  for  spreading 
granular  fertilizers  ...  and  for  top  dressing 
with  nitrates.  Covers  lO  to  25  acres  per  hour. 
Does  a  better  job. 

PTO  &  ELECTRIC  MODELS  in  26  quart,  3  and  5 
bushel  capacities  are  easy-on,  easy-off.  PTO 
models  have  flexible  coupling.  Electric  models 
have  either  6  or  12  volt  motor. 

SEE  YDUR  DEALER  for  the  full  profit  story  or 
write  today  for  free  literature. 


Distributed  by  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


★  GARBER  SEEDERS,  INC.,  Dept.  8  0  2,  ST.  PARIS,  OHIO 


KARRIS  SCCDS 

Giant  Flowers  —  Lovely  Colors 

Miss  Universe  —  The  Most  Spectacular  Zinnia 
TIuge  l)loom.s,  6  inches  and  more  across,  with  lightly  curled  or 
ruffled  petals  and  a  beautiful  range  of  pastel  colors.  A  show¬ 
piece  in  the  garden  —  most  effective  In  arrangements. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

30  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  nowAemlif 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1959 

Jersey  Poultrywoman  Raises 
11,000  Birds  Without  Help 

By  RAYMOND  K.  WARD 

Assistant  Agricultural  Agent,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


I  I  HAT’S  SO  unusual  about  rais¬ 
ing  11,000  meat  birds  in  a 
I  I  year?  This  individual  is  a  wo¬ 

man,  age  64,  and  a  little  less 
than  5  feet  tall.  Mrs.  Marguerite  Miller 
of  Elmer,  New  Jersey,  has  been  running 
a  poultry  farm  alone  since  1950  when 
her  husband  died. 

Mrs.  Miller  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  one  day  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  about  various  types  of  brood¬ 
ers.  Upon  investigating  the  reason  for 
the  desire  to  change,  I  found  it  was 
so  she  could  have  more  time  for  reading 
to  develop  her  mind.  It  wasn’t  because 
of  the  work  but  because  of  the  time. 

Each  Saturday  Mrs.  Miller  goes  to 
Elmer  library  where  she  does  story 
telling  for  young  people.  She  has 
bought  over  $300.00  worth  of  books  to 
provide  the  best  for  the  children. 

Likes  Meat  Birds 

In  1950  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  left 
alone  on  the  farm,  there  were  1,600 
layers  and  500  cockerels.  In  1951  she 
made  the  change  to  3,000  meat  birds 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  second 
building  was  constructed.  Today  she 
handles  6,000  Hubbard’s  Silver  Cross 
pullets  for  her  spring  flock  and  5,000 
for  the  winter  flock.  Up  until  two  years 
ago  all  these  birds  were  fed  by  hand, 
now  she  feeds  700  birds  by  carrying 
their  feed  from  another  building,  1,000 
by  use  of  a  feed  carrier  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  fed  with  automatic  feeders. 

All  of  this  progress  was  not  without 
its  headaches!  In  1954,  “Hazel”  hit  and 
blew  down  the  two  coops  (20  feet  x  108 
feet  and  20.  feet  x  40  feet) .  But  luck  was 
with  her  as  she  had  sold  her  birds  be¬ 
fore  the  storm.  Without  insurance  on 
the  buildings  she  immediately  rebuilt 
two  new  coops  (24  feet  x  108  feet  and 
24  feet  x^  52  feet).  Because  she  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  insurance  under¬ 
writers  to  inspect  before  rebuilding, 
new  birds  were  put  in  before  other 
growers  were  able,  consequently  the 
market  was  very  good  when  it  came 
time  to  sell. 

Although  it  paid  off  without  insur¬ 
ance  that  once,  Mrs.  Miller  doesn’t  take 
any  chances  and  she  now  has  insurance 


At  right,  Mrs.  Miller  admires  two  of  her 
6,000  Hubbard's  Silver  Cross  pullets  which 
she  fattens  for  meat  birds  in  16  to  20 
weeks. 


Below,  Mrs.  Miller  is  pictured  telling 
stories  to  her  young  friends  at  the  Elmer, 
New  Jersey,  library.  The  youngsters  look 
forward  to  her  story-telling  visit  every 
Saturday. 


coverage  on  buildings,  chicks,  equip, 
ment  and  feed. 

The  market  which  provides  Mrs. 
Miller  an  outlet  is  the  New  York  Jew¬ 
ish  Kosher  Market.  She  has  her  birds 
ready  for  the  Easter  holidays  and  the 
Jewish  New  Year.  The  winter  flock 
takes  16  to  18  weeks  to  raise  and  the 
summer  flock  19  to  20  weeks.  Mrs.  Mill¬ 
er  states  that  7  years  ago  a  premium 
was  paid  on  a  4i/^  to  5  pound  bird  but 
today  it  is  paid  on  the  6  pound  bird. 
The  trick  is  to  sell  just  before  the  pul¬ 
lets  start  to  lay,  otherwise  they  will 
become  soft  once  they  start. 

All  the  work  is  done  by  Mrs.  Miller 
except  having  the  manure  removed  and 
a  crew  which  comes  in  to  vaccinate  for 
laryngo tracheitis  at  3Y2  to  4  weeks  of 
age.  'The  birds  are  successfully  water 
vaccinated  at  2  weeks  and  5  weeks  for 
Newcastle. 

Her  feed  is  stored  in  bulk  bins, 
Crumbles  are  used  the  first  5  weeks 
and  pellets  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  Corn  is  fed  the  last  few  weeks 
starting  at  5  pounds  per  100  birds,  and 
increased  to  all  they’ll  eat  the  last  few 
days.  Mrs.  Miller  still  handles  corn  in 
100  pound  bags  but  is  thinking  about 
a  large  bin  so  that  the  feedman  can 
dump  it  for  her. 

Twelve  bottled  gas  brooders  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  spring  and  4  old  coal 
brooders  still  remain  out  of  the  original 
16.  The  work  load  is  lightened  consid¬ 
erably  and  these  4  remaining  coal 
brooders  may  also  be  replaced  in  the 
fall. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
determination,  spirit  and  will  power 
can  accomplish.  Mrs.  Miller  states  that 
she  often  had  troubles  or  worries  but 
had  no  time  to  occupy  her  mind  with 
them  because  of  the  amount  of  work 
facing  her.  Isn’t  this  the  type  of  phil¬ 
osophy  that  we  need  more  of? 
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eC^G  SHELL  MOTTLING— 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


lURING  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  received  many  letters  from 
poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
whose  consumers  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  about  oily  looking  spots  on  the 
shell  of  eggs  that  they  have  purchased. 
Some  poultrymen  have  said  their  con¬ 
sumers  complain  that  the  eggs  have  the 
measles.  These  poultrymen  wanted  to 
know  what  these  spots  were,  how  they 
could  explain  them  to  the  consumer, 
and  if  there  was  any  effect  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  an  egg. 


the  recommended  relative  humidity  ac¬ 
celerates  this  condition. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
an  atmosphere  of  high  relative  humid¬ 
ity,  very  little  water  leaves  the  internal 
part  of  an  egg,  thus  little  mottling  oc¬ 
curs.  At  a  low  relative  humidity,  water 
leaves  the  internal  part  of  the  egg  and 
goes  through  the  pores  of  the  shell  into 
the  air  of  the  storage  room.  At  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  about  75  per  cent, 
however,  a  balance  is  established  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  part  of  the  egg  and 


the  atmosphere  of  the  storage  room. 
Some  water  leaves  the  interior  of  the 
egg  and  goes  into  the  pores  of  the  shell. 
However,  the  water  does  not  go  into 
the  air  but  stays  in  the  spongy  layer  of 
the  shell.  This  water  that  remains  in 
the  shell,  causes  a  difference  in  light 
refraction  and  thus  shows  up  as  light 
colored  translucent  spots,  or  what  we 
call  mottling. 

It  would  appear  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  is  easy — just  change  the 
relative  humidity  in  the  storage  room 
so  that  it  is  either  extremely  high  or 
below  40  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impractical  to  use  either  a  very  high 
or  very  low  relative  humidity  for  stor¬ 
ing  eggs.  At  a  very  high  relative  hu¬ 
midity,  mold  growth  in  the  egg  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
low  relative  humidity  of  40  per  cent  or 
less,  causes  excessive  moisture  loss 
which  results  in  large  air  cells. 


In  these  experiments  correlations 
were  run  to  determine  if  there  was  any 
association  between  the  mottling  of 
shells  and  interior  quality.  The  results 
showed  that  there  was  none. 

The  one  problem  that  shell  mottling 
presents  is  in  the  candling  of  the  egg. 
When  there  is  severe  mottling  of  the 
shell,  it  is  difficult  for  the  person  who 
is  candling  the  egg  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  the  interior  quality. 

You  can  see  that  egg  shell  mottling 
is  not  very  serious  and  in  no  way  af¬ 
fects  the  interior  quality  of  an  egg. 
Mr.  Poultryman  can  explain  to  Mrs. 
Consumer  that  there  is  no  need  for 
alarm  when  seeing  a  mottled  egg  shell 
— and  that,  until  we  find  a  way  to  com¬ 
bat  mold  growth  or  excessive  water 
loss  when  using  a  very  high  or  very 
low  relative  humidity  in  the  storage 
room,  nothing  practical  can  be  done 
about  it. 


A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  eggs  in  New  York  State  to  see 
how  they  dealt 
with  this  condition 
of  the  shell.  Their 
answers  to  this 
questionnaire  prov¬ 
ed  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ,  oily  look¬ 
ing  spots  on  the 
shell  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  buyers 
maintained  that 
they  downgraded 
eggs  with  this  con¬ 
dition  because  they 
thought  that  the  egg  would  not  hold  up 
well  in  the  channels  of  trade.  This  led 
us  to  realize  that  thousands  of  dollars 
were  being  lost  each  year  in  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  since  buyers  downgraded 
these  eggs  and  poultrymen,  buyers  and 
consumers  did  not  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  egg  shell  mottling. 

We  explained  to  the  poultrymen  who 
had  requested  our  help,  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  something  new  and  that 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  about 
it.  The  oily  looking  spots,  or  light  col¬ 
ored  spots  that  are  seen  in  the  shell 
when  candling  the  egg,  are  caused  by 
an  uneven  distribution  of  water  in  the 
spongy  layer  of  the  shell.  This  condition 
is  called  mottling  and  makes  the  egg 
look  as  though  it  had  the  measles. 

We  explained  to  these  poultrypien 
that  when  an  egg  is  laid,  there  is  no 
mottling  of  the  shell  and  that  most 
mottling  usually  occurs  the  day  the  egg 
is  laid.  The  amount  of  time  required 
for  mottling  to  take  place  varies  and 
depends  upon  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  air  in  the  egg  storage  room. 

Experiments  were  set  up  here  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  to  determine  the  degree, 
the  cause,  and  the  effect  of  shell  mot¬ 
tling.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
highly  significant  difference  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  shell  mottling  even  among  hens 
of  the  same  strain. 

When  using  hens  bf  different  strains, 
we  discovered  that  there  was  also  a 
highly  significant  difference  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  shell  mottling.  We  used  one  or 
two  strains  of  birds  that  laid  eggs 
which  were  badly  mottled  within  a  peri¬ 
od  of  one  day.  In  other  strains,  prac¬ 
tically  no  mottling  appeared,  no  matter 
how  the  shells  were  treated.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  indicated  that 
shell  mottling  is  inherited  and  thus  can 
be  improved  by  selective  breeding. 

Once  we  had  determined  that  egg 
shell  mottling  was  inherited,  we  set  up 
several  experiments  to  find  out  what 
Was  the  cause  of  this  condition.  In  the 
course  of  these  experiments,  we  learned 
that  relative  humidity  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  shell  mottling.  With  a  very 
high  relative  humidity  of  85  per  cent 
or  more  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  with 
a  low  relative  humidity  of  40  per  cent 
or  less,  no  shell  mottling  occurred. 
When  storing  eggs  in  a  relative  humid¬ 
ity  of  70-80  per  cent,  which  is  recom- 
raended  for  farm  storage  of  eggs,  very 
severe  mottling  resulted.  Thus,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  or  extremely  low  relative 
humidity  prevents* shell  mottling  and 
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Top  profits  depend  on  sound  management.  And  good 
chick  management  starts  with  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  it  is  best  to  provide  plenty  of  the  nutrients  most 
often  lacking.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  MEDIC-AID  (tablets  or 
powder)  is  an  economical,  two-fisted  disease  and  stress 
fighter.  It  provides  high  levels  of  vitamins  and  anti¬ 
biotics.  Helps  build  chick  health,  vitality  and  vigor. 
Chicks  eat  more,  drink  more,  grow  faster.  Promotes 
bouncing  good  health  that  overcomes  many  stress  facj 
tors  .  . .  helps  prevent  many  diseases. 


MEDIC-AID  supplies  6  vitamins... plus  disease-fighting 
streptomycin  and  penicillin ~2l\\  at  a  cost  of  only  about 
per  chick  for  first  4  weeks.  And  nothing  could  be 
easier  to  use— just  put  MEDIC-AID  tablets  or  powder 
in  drinking  water.  Dissolves  instantly,  goes  to  work 
fast  in  birds’  digestive  tracts.  At  your  dealer’s  or 
write  direct. 
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TUNE  UP  YOUR  BAITER 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


A  baler  is  a  relatively  simple  packaging  machine.  Check  it  over  so  that  you  can  really 
"make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  without  costly  trouble  which  might  lose  a  hay  crop 
for  you. 


Your  baler  is  a  packaging  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
modern  factory.  It  picks  up  hay, 
compresses  it,  packs  it  in  slices  or  rolls, 
binds  it  securely,  and  disposes  of  it  by 
leaving  it  on  the  ground  or  putting  it 
on  a  trailing  wagon.  Some  recent  de¬ 
velopments  even  provide  for  small  bales 
which  the  baler  throws  into  a  trailing 
wagon. 

In  preparing  to  bale  your  hay,  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  by  going  over  the  manual 
again.  Remember,  it’s  been  almost  a 
year  since  you  used  the  machine,  and 
you  need  to  get  yourself  ‘‘in  tune”  with 
the  baler  again. 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  trouble 
that  you  can  avoid  by  some  attention 
before  you  start —  slip  clutches  and  the 
knotter. 

Slip  clutches  are  for  protection,  and 
unless  they  can  slip,  you  don’t  have  any 
protection.  You  can  tear  pp  a  power 
train  and  even  ruin  a  crank  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  slip  clutch  couldn’t  “give”.  And 
when  power  is  being  transmitted  into 
a  machine  .  .  .  and  some  stoppage  oc¬ 
curs  .  .  .  “something’s  got  to  give”.  So 
make  sure  that  all  your  clutches  are 
free.  If  necessary,  disassemble  them 
and  clean  up  all  rusted  parts  so  they 
can  work  as  intended. 

The  knotter  is  probably  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  part  in  your  baler — especially 
if  you  price  it  by  the  pound.  You  prob¬ 
ably  protected  it  last  year,  after  you 
finished  working,  with  a  lubricant  of 
some  kind — and  this  is  wise. 

So,  before  you  use  it  this  year,  clean 


it  thoroughly.  Make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  clean  and  can  move  freely  as  it 
should. 

With  these  two  major  parts  of  the 
machine  in  condition,  check  the  rest  of 
ypur  baler. 

Start  with  the  hitch,  and  see  if  all 
measurements  are  according  to  the 
manual.  There  are  good  engineering 
reasons  for  those  recommendations,  and 
following  them  will  save  you  money  by 
avoiding  needless  repair  costs.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  pto-driven  machines.  If  you 
have  an  engine  on  your  baler,  then  the 
hitch  merely  pulls  the  load,  and  speci¬ 
fications  are  not  so  critical. 

Check  the  power  train  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  pto-shaft  clear  through  the  ma¬ 
chine.  See  that  the  universal  joints  and 
the  telescoping  section  of  the  shaft  are 
sound.  Check  the  shielding.  Follow  the 
power  through  the  gear  box,  and  check 
for  exces/  ive  grease  leakage — which 
might  be  due  to  a  poor  seal.  Check  the 
level  of  grease  in  the  gear  box. 

Check  the  pick-up  device,  making 
sure  it  is  sound.  Are  the  fingers  all 
there,  and  in  good  condition?  Are  they 
worn  excessively?  Is  everything  sound 
where  relative  motion  occurs — bearings, 
bushings,  etc.  ?  When  operating,  do  not 
let  fingers  scrub  on  the  ground,  as  this 
only  produces  unnecessary  wear. 

Check  the  conveying  part  of  your 
baler — that  which  takes  the  hay  from 
the  pick-up  to  the  packer  fingers  and 
compression  chamber.  This  may  involve 
a  raddle  and  fingers  or  an  auger.  Be 
sure  that  everything  is  sound,  operable, 
and  not  unduly  worn. 


Check  the  packing  fingers  and  the 
whole  compression  section  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Fingers  feed  material  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  plunger  compresses 
it,  slice  by  slice,  into  bales.  Make  sure 
that  the  fingers  have  the  proper  shape 
and  can  move  as  intended.  Check  the' 
knife.  Turn  the  flywheel  through  a 
complete  cycle,  by  hand,  just  to  check 
everything  in  “slow  motion”. 

Lubricate  thoroughly,  by  the  book. 
Before  the  first  use  of  the  season,  this 
is  especially  important.  Attach  machine 
to  the  tractor,  and  start  it,  letting  it 
run  slowly  so  you  can  watch  and  listen. 
When  you  are  satisfied  it  is  operating 
OK,  run  it  up  to  speed  and  check  the 
rpm.  If  the  tractor  doesn’t  deliver  full 
540  rpm  at  the  pto-shaft  under  load, 
you  won’t  get  the  best  possible  per¬ 
formance  of  the  baler. 

Some  machines  use  shear  bolts  for 
protective  devices.  If  you  need  to  re¬ 
place  a  shear  bolt,  be  sure  to  use  the 
specified  bolt.  Do  not  use  “just  any 


bolt  that  will  fit”.  The  specified  bolt 
has  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  and 
strength,  so  it  can  carry  the  necessary 
amount  of  load.  Consequently,  over¬ 
loading  will  cSuse  the  bolt  to  fail.  A 
too-strong  bolt  can’t  furnish  the  ne¬ 
cessary  protection  because  it  won’t  fail 
soon  enough.  A  too-weak  bolt  could  fail 
without  good  reason,  causing  unneces¬ 
sary  down-time. 

Your  baler  is  only  a  packaging  ma¬ 
chine.  You  can’t  expect  it  to  make  good 
hay  out  of  a  poor  crop.  But  you  can 
help  it  do  a  better  job  by  raking  hay 
into  heavy  windrows,  and  by  driving 
the  same  direction  as  you  rake. 

After  you’ve  finished  for  the  season, 
spend  five  or  ten  minutes  making  a  list 
of  things  that  need  to  be  done  before 
next  season’s  use.  Put  the  list  in  the 
twine  carrier.  Protect  critical  parts 
with  plenty  of  lubricant.  Make  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  in  a  slack  time,  and  next 
season,  you  can  get  ready  to  go  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 
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ONLY  SOFT  CENTER  STEEL  is  used 
in  The  Cover  Board.  That's  why  it 
scours  easily  and  covers  trash  better. 


®  PATENTED 


unconditionally 

guaranteed  for  one  year-  it  will  satisfy  you  or  your  money  back! 


Here’s  how  the  Cover  Board  ends  trash  problems:  1.  As  plow  moves,  trash 
and  loose  soil  start  climbing  up  mold  board.  2.  Cover  Board  deflects  trash 
into  furrow  and  rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Mold  board  action  then  throws  bulk 
of  furrow  slice  on  top  of  trash.  RESULT:  A  truly  clean  job  of  plowing  — no 
plugging,  ever! 

•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW,  NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE  FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 

The  COVER  BOARD,  Inc.  —  130  Orchard  Street,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distributor,  34  Thirty-Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Shotgun  Mixture 
Not  Advised 

Pasture  mixtures  containing  12  to 
15  kinds  of  legumes  and  grasses  for 
seeding  up  to  35  pounds  per  acre  have 
been  offered  for  sale  to  Pennsylvania 
farmers.  In  light  of  results  of  recent 
experiments,  this  expenditure  appears 
unnecessarily  high. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Washko 
and  other  agronomists  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  University 
Park.  In  4-year  trials  begun  in  1954, 
a  simple  mixture  of  Empire  birdsfoot 
trefoil  and  reed  canarygrass  averaged 
over  a  half  more  in  yield  every  year 
than  a  mixture  containing  14  species, 
all  suited  to  Pennsylvania  conditions. 

These  two  mixtures  plus  one  con¬ 
taining  five  species  were  seeded  at 
comparative  rates  of  12,  20,  and  35 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Each  mixture 
yielded  about  the  same  each  year  re¬ 
gardless  of  seeding  rate.  The  trefoil- 
canarygrass  yielded  a  little  better  at 
the  heavier  rates  because  of  a  high 
percentage  of  hard  seeds  in  the  trefoil 
that  were  slow  to  germinate. 

The  actual  yield  average  for  the  tre- 
foil-canarygrass  was  fully  31/2  tons  of 
dry  matter  per  acre  per  year.  The  5- 
species  mixture  averages  slightly  less 
than  2  tons  and  the  14-species  mixture 
a  little  over  the  2-ton  mark. 

Plots  on  which  each  mixture  was 
grown  were  limed  according  to  needs. 
Fertilizer  of  0-20-20  analysis  was  sup¬ 
plied  each  fall  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 

★  ★★ 

A  successful  man  keeps  looking 
for  work  after  he  has  found  a  job. 

— Raymond  Duncan 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

per  acre  for  maintenance.  Each  mixture 
was  harvested  three  or  four  times  per 
year  under  conditions 
grazing. 

Recommended  pasture  mixtures  and 
seeding  rates  f6r  various  conditions 
within  the  State  are  given  in  the  “Ag¬ 
ronomy  Guide”  available  at  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania  County  Agents’  offices. 

Reflecting  the  interest  of  farmers  in 
pasture  renovation  and  improvement, 
sales  of  commercially  cleaned  forage 
crop  seed  have  increased  sharply  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  few 
years.  Shorter  rotations,  more  frequent 
seedings,  and  less  common  use  of  home¬ 
grown  lots  also  are  part  of  the  picture, 
says  James  L.  Starling  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

Alfalfa,  red  clover  and  timothy  are 
the  most  commonly  used  forage  crops 
in  Pennsylvania  and  comprise  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  market  for  seed. 
Alfalfa  seed  sales  rose  from  2.5  million 
pounds  in  1954  to  4.1  million  pounds  in 
1958.  At  the  same  time  red  clover  knd 
timothy  sales  about  maintained  orig¬ 
inal  volumes. 

In  contrast,  sales  of  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed  more  than  doubled.  Ladino  clover 
seems  to  be  declining  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  a  trend  that  may  be  felt  in 
naovement  of  timothy  and  clover  seed 
if  interest  in  alfalfa  growing  continues 
to  develop. 

More  and  more  alfalfa  of  reconi- 
naended  varieties  is  being  used.  Vernal 
and  DuPuits  seed  comprised  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  market  last  year.  The 
seed  supply  of  DuPuits  ^is  reported  to 
be  short  this  year  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Buffalo  varieties  are  expected  to  help 
niake  up  the  deficit. 

Pennscott  red  clover,  a  variety  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
1951,  continues  to  rise  in  popularity. 

It  will  comprise  nearly  half  of  the  com- 
i^ercially  sold  seed  in  the  State  in  1959, 
although  a  new  variety  from  Maryland 
yielded  about  as  well  in  tests  the  past 
two  years. 
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Full  trailing  New  Idea  mower  is  quickest  on  and  off.  Fits  any  tractor. 


Popular  NS2£  Mower 
Now  6  Ways  Stronger 

Now  ...  six  new  improvements  give  you  six  more 
reasons  to  buy  this  rugged  New  Idea  mower,  the 
best  known  and  best  selling  full  trailing  mower  in 
America.  Improvements  include: 

1.  Longer  and  heavier  knife  head.  Reduces  knife 
head  and  knife  back  breakage.  Heat  treated  knife 
head  guides  for  longer  life. 

2.  New  patented  pitman  latch.  Self-adjusting 
mechanism  compensates  for  wear  of  knife-head  ball 
and  strap  sockets. 

3.  Heavier  crankshaft.  Increased  to  1%"  for  longer 
shaft  life. 

4.  Stronger  cuttef  bar  mounting.  Four  bolts  in¬ 
stead  of  two  give  extra  support  and  rigidity. 

5.  Sturdier  flywheel  shield.  Prevents  damage  to 
flywheel,  pitman  and  crankshaft  when  mower  is  un¬ 
hitched. 

6.  Extra  heavy  hinge  pins  on  cutter  bar  for  longer 
life  and  more  accurate  control  of  cutter  bar  lead. 

Only  New  Idea  offers  you  your  choice  of  mechan¬ 
ical  or  hydraulic  cutter  bar  lift  on  a  full  trailing 
mower.  Only  New  Idea  is  so  easy  to  use.  Adjustable 
hitch  makes  it  easy  to  align  mower  with  tractor 
wheel.  No  parking  stand  needed.  Snap-on  PTO  con¬ 
nection  with  permanent  safety  shielding.  Trails  per¬ 
fectly.  Cuts  square  corners. 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer,  or  send  today  for  free  literature. 


Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer  about  this  famous  New 
Idea  full  trailing  mower  .  .  .  now  6  ways  stronger. 
Or  find  out  about  the  following  new  additions  to  the 
New  Idea  mower  family. 


Brand  new  New  Idea  10-foot  full  trailing  mower. 

Longest  cutter  bar  on  any  mower.  Staggered  wheels, 
extra  heavy  construction,  and  auxiliary  weight  box  insure 
perfect  trailing.  Can  cut  up  to  75  acres  in  a  10-hour  day. 


New  model  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower.  Fits  most 
tractors.  Has  heavy  tubular  frame  and  double  V-belt 
drive.  Can  be  used  with  New  Idea  Hay  Conditioner  for 
one-time-over  mowing  and  conditioning. 


TtfEW  Idea  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AiTCO  distributing  CORP. 

Dept.  38,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  FREE  hay  tool  literature  checked. 


O  Full  trailing  7'  and  10'  mowers 

□  Semi-mounted  mower 

□  Hay  Conditioner 


O  Parallel  bar  rakes 

□  Side  rakes  and  tedders 

□  Booklet  —  making  hay 
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How  and  when  do  I  seed  alfalfa  on 
wheat? 

The  first  thing  to  consider  when  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  alfalfa  is  the  soil  in 
the  field  you  want  to  plant.  Alfalfa  re¬ 
quires  a  high  level  of  lime  in  the  soil 
for  successful  production.  This  means 
that  a  soil  test  should  show  a  pH  of 
about  6.8.  You  can  have  your  soil  test¬ 
ed  by  your  county  agricultural  agent. 


You  should  take  the  sample  of  soil 
from  several  different  parts  of  the  field, 
including  a  zero  to  6-inch  depth.  Mix 
these  samples  together  and  then  take 
about  a  pint  of  the  soil  to  the  county 
agent  and  he  will  test  it  for  lime  re¬ 
quired  and  give  you  the  pH  reading. 

The  other  most  important  point  in 
regard  to  the  soil  for  alfalfa  is  that  it 
should  not  be  a  wet  soil.  It  should  be 


well  drained  because  alfalfa  requires 
soil  that  is  not  wet. 

If  your  soil  needs  lime,  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  fall  on  the  surface  and 
worked  in  before  the  wheat  is  planted. 
Alfalfa  seed  should  be  broadcast  on 
the  wheat  ground  very  early  in  the 
spring  before  the  wheat  makes  much 
growth  and  while  the  soil  is  still  porous 
after  the  winter  freezing  and  thawing. 
Alfalfa  must  be  inoculated  with  the 
right  culture  of  inoculation  bacteria. 
The  inoculation  material  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  dealer  where  you  buy 
your  alfalfa  seed. 

The  kind  of  alfalfa  to  plant  depends 
on  the  field  and  the  soil  where  you 
want  to  plant  it  and  the  number  of 
years  you  wish  to  keep  the  crop.  For 
most  fields  in  New  York  State,  we  are 
recommending  Narragansej;t  alfalfa.  It 


is  high  yielding  and  is  adapted  to  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  soil  moisture  con¬ 
ditions.  For  very  long-lived  stands  we 
prefer  Vernal  alfalfa.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  add  a  grass  to  the  alfalfa 
mixture  (and  in  your  situation  I  would 
suggest  that  you  use  timothy.)— W,  i 
Griff eth,  Extension  Agronomist,  Cor¬ 
nell  University 

We  have  several  two-year-old  heifers, 
of  various  breeds,  which  came  in  from 
summer  pasture  with  varying  degrees  of 
warts  on  udder  and  body.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive,  with  deep-rooted  hair- 
like  attachment  to  the  udder  and  appear 
to  be  infectious.  We  are  trying  a  wort 
vaccine  (virus),  administered  by  a  vefer- 
inarian,  which  has  not  been  successful  fo 
date.  Since  these  heifers  have  freshened 
or  are  due  to  calve  soon  and  the  worts 
affect  the  disposition  and  milk  production, 


we  are  anxious  to  have  any  information 
you  may  have  to  offer.  Is  there  any  nu- 


New  York  Corn  Champ  Boosts  Yield  to 
205  Bushels  per  Acre  with  Armour  Vertagreen 


CORN  is  Max  Shaul's  biggest  crop.  His  annual  yield  on  450  acres  is  nearly  80,000  bushels. 


Max  Shaul  knows: 

Armour  Vertagreen  is 

worth  more  because  it  does  more! 


In  1957,  Mr.  Shaul  took  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  New  York  state  corn 
yield  contest,  with  an  average  of 
205  bushels  per  acre.  He  averaged 
more  than  1 50  bushels  per  acre  on 
his  450-acre  crop. 

On  75  acres  of  peas,  he  averag¬ 
ed  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre, 
with  up  to  three  tons  per  acre  on 
some  fields.  His  beet  crop  averages 
30  tons  per  acre. 

How  does  Mr.  Shaul  do  it?  He 
uses  Vertagreen  6-12-12,  plus  am-  ( 
monium  nitrate  top  caressing  for 
corn.  For  vegetable  crops,  he  uses 
Vertagreen  8-8-8.  Ifs  always 
Armour  Vertagreen,  because  Mr. 


Shaul  wants  a  “complete  plant 
food.- 

“The  cheapest  is  not  always  the 
most  profitable  fertilizer,  but  the 
most  profitable  is  always  the 
cheapest,”  Mr.  Shaul  concludes. 
Vertagreen  is  worth  more  because 
it  does  more  ! 

Max  V.  Shaul  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1942,  and  with  a  loSn 
from  a  man  “who  had  faith  in  us” 
bought  175  acres  of  Schoharie 
Valley  bottomland  on  Bouck’s  Is¬ 
land  in  Fultonham,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaul  today  live 
with  their  eight  children  in  the 
former  home  of  Governor  Bouck. 
The  farm  has  grown  to  600  acres. 


There’s  An  Armour 
Fertilizer  For 
Every  Growing  Need 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SHAUL—both  Cornell  grad¬ 
uates — today  are  active  in  local  affairs.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  Middleburg  School  Board 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Schoharie  County 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Committee. 


VEGETABLES  are  grown  on  100  acres  of  Shaul 
Farms  and  are  sold  to  canneries,  or  on  roadside 
stands.  The  three  Shaul  sons  and  three  full-time 
employees  help  produce  crops  that  keep  them 
busy  the  year  round. 


tritional  factor  involved? 

Warts  are  caused  by  a  virus,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  nutritional  factor 
is  involved. 

Results  following  the  use  of  wart 
vaccine  are  not  uniformly  good,  and  at 
best  it  generally  takes  several  weeks 
and  two  or  more  injections  for  removal 
of  warts  with  vaccine. 

An  old  favorite  remedy  calls  for  daily 
soaking  of  the  warts  with  castor  oii, 
Vinegar  is  frequently  used  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  too.  Both  are  fairly  effective,  but 
it’s  hard  to  predict  how  long  it  will 
take  for  the  warts  to  disappear  when 
either  is  used. 

In  other  cases  it  may  be  best  to  tie 
a  strong  thread  fairly  tightly  around 
the  base  of  some  of  the  larger  warts  to 
cut  off  the  blood  supply.^ Rubber  bands 
or  the  rings  used  in  e'lastrators  de¬ 
signed  for  castration  may  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  this  purpose.  The  warts  will 
then  drop  off  in  a  week  or  so.  Treating 
a  few  of  the  larger  warts  may  cause  all 
the  othq^rs  to  dry  up  and  fall  off,  too. 

Some  owners  prefer  to  cut  off  the 
warts  instead  of  bothering  with  threads 
or  rubber  bands,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  bleeding  must  be  expected 
with  this  method.  A  Burdizzo  emascula- 
tome  used  for  castration  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  pinch  off  the  warts,  or  a  knife 
or  pair  of  heavy  scissors  can  be  used 
for  removing  them.  Excessive  bleeding 
can  usually  be  controlled  by  touching 
the  wounds  with  a  hot  soldering  iron. 

Warts  on  the  teats  of  cows  are  best 
removed  with  sharp  scissors  while  the 
animals  are  dry.  Bleeding  from  cuts  on 
the  teats  can  be  stopped  by  touching 
the  wounds  with  a  stick  of  silver  ni¬ 
trate  or  caustic  used  to  control  bleed¬ 
ing  on  the  face  from  shaving  cuts. 

— Dr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Veterinarian,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


How  does  the  everbearing  September 
raspberry  rate  in  quality?  The  ones  I  grew 
in  my  garden  seemed  to  be  poorer  in 
quality  than  other  raspberries. 

Possibly  you  did  not  have  the  rasp¬ 
berry  true  to  name.  The  summer  crop 
is  as  good  in  quality  as  Newburgh  and 
Latham.  Amber  is  the  best  quality 
variety  that  I  know. 

September  is  a  good  fall  producer. 
The  fall  crop  starts  in  early  September 
and  continues  until  stopped  by  a  hard 
frost.  If  frost  comes  early,  the  fall  crop 
will  not  amount  to  much,  but  it  often 
lasts  until  mid-October.  It  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fall-fruiting  variety,  having  re¬ 
placed  Indian  Surrtmer  in  most  places. 

— Prof.  G.  L.  Slate 

How  can  cherry  scald  be  controlled? 

Scald  always  starts  from  bruising  of 
the  fruR  during  picking  and  handling- 
At  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  or 
above,  scald  will  develop  within  4 
hours,  therefore  fruit  picked  on  a  hot 
July  afternoon,  for  example,  should  be 
promptly  cooled  in  ice  or  well  water 
to  prevent  development. 
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SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SUPPED 


Francis  Bethlen,  his  wife  Ilona,  and  the  two  children,  Anna  Maria,  born  in  Argentina 
in  1949,  and  Mihaly,  born  in  Kenmore,  N.  Y.  in  1954. 

A  Wonderful  and 
Blessed  Land’’ 


lOT  SO  LONG  ago  I  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  visit  with  Francis  R. 

I  Bethlen  and  his  family,  who 
were  then  living  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Francis  has  always  been  interested  in 
agriculture.  He  grew  up  on  the  family 
farm  in  Hungary,  and  won  prizes  for 
showmanship  and  some  scholarships, 
continuing  his  education  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  of  the  Regent  Joseph 
Polytechnical  University.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parli¬ 
ament,  and  chairman  of  the  important 
National  Food  Control  Commission. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and  during 
the  difficult  days  of  the  German  occu¬ 
pation,  i  the  Bethlen  family  was  active' 
in  helping  American  airmen  who  were 
parachuted  over  Hungarian  territory. 

But  war’s  end  did  not  bring  freedom. 
The  Russian  Army  occupied  all  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  all  farms  over  300  acres  were 
confiscated,  without  compensation,  and 
divided  among  farm  workers  and  un¬ 
employed  industrial  workers.  This 
“land  reform”  was  intended  to  help  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary. 

When  the  larger,  more  efficient  food 
production  units  were  dismembered, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural 
products  became  extremely  low.  So  the 
new  farm  owners  did  not  enjoy  their 
small  plots  too  long.  By  1948  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  felt  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  nationwide  programs  to  com¬ 
plete  government  control  over  all  pro¬ 
duction.  Nationwide  arrests  were  made 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Communist 
line  or  had  connections  with  “the  cap¬ 
italist  West”. 

At  this  time  Francis  and  his  wife, 
Ilona,  escaped  from  Hungary  through 
a  mine  field  and  a  wooded  area  to 
Austria. 

Meantime,  in  Hungary,  farms  were 
clustered  together,  to  form  “collective” 
or  “state”  farms;  all  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  was  pooled;  a  centralized  sys¬ 
tem  of  crop  collection  set  up;  and  de¬ 
livery  quotas  established  at  prices  de¬ 
termined  by  the  State. 

Those  farmers  who  wanted  to  remain 
independent  and  not  join  the  collective 
farms  were  regarded  as  enemies  of  the 
regime,  their  property  was  taken  from 
them,  they  lost  all  civil  rights,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  were  killed  as 
an  example.  Francis  Bethlen’s  parents 
^ere  deported  to  a  concentration  camp, 
where  his  mother  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards. 

Francis  and  his  wife  made  arrange- 
rnents  to  go  to  distant  relatives  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  arriving  there  in  the  spring  of 


1949.  While  there  he  became  assistant 
manager  of  an  8,000  acre  livestock 
farm  where  14,000  head  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  were  raised  for  sale  to 
meat  packing  houses. 

But  once  again  politics  entered  the 
picture  of  the  Bethlen’s  lives.  Juan 
Peron  became  President  of  Argentina 
and  industrialization  of  the  country 
went  ahead  at  the  expense  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  1952  exports  were  at  the  low¬ 
est  level  in  20  years — 39%  of  prewar. 
Inflation  started,  and  the  prices  farm¬ 
ers  had  to  pay  for  equipment  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  government  held  down 
prices  paid  to  farmers. 

Francis  Bethlen  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  working  under  the  Peron  regime, 
and  at  this  time  received  an  offer  from 
a  former  high  school  teacher  who  is 
now  teaching  in  a  high  school  for  boys 
in  Derby,  New  York.  The  offer  was  to 
sponsor  the  family  for  entrance  to  the 
United  States,  an  offer  which  they 
gladly  accepted,  arriving  in  New  York 
State  in  1952. 

After  21/4  years  of'  work,  Francis' 
saved  enough  money  to  continue  his 
education.  He  went  to  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  earned  his  M.  S.  degree  in 
livestock  feeding  in  1956. 

In  1957,  Francis  was  asked  to  go  to 
Cornell  University  to  help  Dr.  C.  W. 
Boothroyd,  plant  pathologist,  in  a 
G.L.F. -sponsored  research  project. 
While  working  with  different  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  Francis  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  agricultural 
economics,  which  decided  him  to  do 
more  graduate  work  and  earn  his  Ph. 
D.  in  that  field.  He  is  now  studying 
toward  that  end  at  Purdue  University 
in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He  speaks  flu¬ 
ently  English,  Spanish,  German, 
French,  and  of  course,  his  native  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  hopes  to  work  with  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  after  he  gets  his  doptorate. 

Francis  told  me  that  his  experiences 
in  other  countries  has  convinced  him 
that  party  politics  and  agriculture  do 
not  mix  well.  He  feels  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries  were  wrong  to 
interfere  with  the  free  actions  of  the 
farmers. 

“As  long  as  private  initiative  is  left 
with  the  farmers,”  says  Francis,  “ag¬ 
riculture  will  flourish.”  And  this  is 
true,  too,  for  what  he  calls  “this  won¬ 
derful  and  blessed  land,”  his  adopted 
land,  the  United  States  of  America. 

— Hugh  Cosline. 


not  only  pre- 


BARN  CAL  CITE 
helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  on  yom  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 

Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 

®  See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestome  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j« 
TForld's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 

BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  . .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  . .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  Unadilla 
Silo  offers,  including  practical  Fac¬ 
tory  Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan.  Buy  right  the 
first  time  —  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-31 9,  Unadilla,  New  York 


ADILLA  SILO 


GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


On 


OUR  70'"  YEAR 


GENUINE  PFISTER  HYBRID 

CORN 

CANADIAN  GROWN  HYBRID 

Gunson’s  New  “Surecrop  50.”  Early  maturing  on  I 
all  soils.  Big,  fast-drying,  easy-picking  ears.  Tall,  | 
leafy,  stiff  stalks,  extra  high  tonnage. 

OATS,  GRASSES  &  CLOVERS 


•  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unossigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


^^Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  | 
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The  mother-son  teom  of  Anno  and  John  Popovich  of  Barker,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  County, 
were  honored  as  DeKalb  Corn  Champs  when  their  field  of  DeKalb  222  produced  a 
yield  of  top  195.55  bu.  per  acre.  This  yield  was  4th  high  for  United  States.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Carroll  W.  Christensen,  DeKalb  District  Sales  Manager  for  North- 
eastern  United  States. 

Mother  and  Son  Team 
Win  CORN  CONTEST 


T 


HIS  YEAR’S  winner  of  the  De- 
Kalb  Corn  Growing  Contest  in 
New  York  State  was  the 
mother-son  team  of  Anna  and 
John  Popovich  of  Barker,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.  The  prize-winning  yield 
was  195.55  bushels  per  acre,  which  was 
the  fourth  highest  in  all  states  where 
DeKalb  contests  were  held.  Country¬ 
wide,  there  were  over  5,000  participants 
in  the  contest,  living  in  38  states,  in¬ 
cluding  one  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Charles  Popovich,  the  father,  has 
a  full-time  job  in  Tonawanda,  and  John 
and  his  mother  operate  the  266-acre 
farm,  with  50  head  of  cows  as  well  as 
a  hog  feeding  operation.  In  telling  how 
they  secured  this  high  yield,  John  and 
Mrs.  Popovich  gave  credit  to  good  seed, 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  effective  weed 
control. 

The  variety  planted  was  DeKalb  222. 
A  uniform  stand  was  secured  by  oper¬ 
ating  the  planter  at  low  speed.  The 
corn  was  planted  in  36”  rows,  with  a 
plant  at  an  average  of  every  7.2”,  giv¬ 
ing  a  population  of  24,890  per  acre.  The 
fertilizer  added  included  350  lbs.  of 
6-24-24  per  acre,  plus  100  lbs.  of  anhy¬ 


COUNTY  WINNERS 

County 

Name  and  Address 

Yield 

Cayuga 

Isabell  B.  Hunter, 

R.  No.  6,  Auburn 

169.84 

Chautauqua 

Halfwaybrook  Farms 

R.  E.  Dubert, 

Silver  Creek 

119.00 

Chemung 

Ralph  Tanner, 

R.  No.  2,  Elmira 

117.80 

Columbia 

Paul  Mangiafico, 

Elizaville 

101.40 

Dutchess 

Overbrook  Farm 

Kenneth  Daley, 

Red  Hook 

127.35 

Erie 

Edward  L.  Gabel, 

Collins 

159.76 

Genesee 

Dewey  A.  Green, 

Oakf  ield 

128.07 

Livingston 

Wm.  Y.  Carney, 

R.  No.  1,  Dansville 

151.55 

Madison 

Argesinger  &  Rice, 

Canastota 

107.68 

Monroe 

Wilbur  Luke, 

R.  No.  1.  Penfield 

117.06 

Montgomery  Fred  Hugg,  Fonda 

97.61 

Niagara 

John  Popovich,  Barker 

191.55 

Oneida 

Howard  S.  Clarke  &  Son 

Camden 

87.02 

Onondaga 

David  G.  Laxton, 

Skaneateles 

124.07 

Ontario 

Ted  Minns,  R.  No.  2, 

Geneva 

159.63 

Orleans 

John  Telovsky,  Albion 

122.82 

Oswego 

Fay  Morey, 

W.  Monroe 

80.10 

Rensselaer 

Adolph  Marker,  R.  No.  1, 

Hoosick  Falls 

94.17 

Schoharie 

Pindar  Bros., 

Middleburg 

123.41 

Seneca 

Stanley  VanVIeet, 

R.  No.  2,  Ovid 

135.11 

Tioga 

Fred  C.  Hanford, 

Nichols 

136.46 

Washington 

Burton  Welling, 

Buskirk 

99.84 

Wayne 

Earl  Freeh, 

R.  No.  3,  Lyons 

93.44 

Wyoming 

DeGolyer  Bros., 

Castile 

140.84 

Yates 

Robert  A.  Jensen. 

Penn  Yan 

115.61 

drous  ammonia,  sidedressed  when  the 
corn  was  2”  high.  In  addition,  70  loads 
of  manure  were  used  on  the  10  acres. 

For  weed  control  the  corn  was  spray¬ 
ed  with  2,4-D  when  it  was  from  six  to 
eight  inches  high.  The  growth  was 
helped  along  by  an  excellent  growing 
season.  While  it  was  generally  dry, 
showers  came  along  at  just  about  the 
right  time. 

National  winner  of  the  DeKalb  test 
was  Chaswil  Farms  of  Sabina,  Ohio, 
with  a  production  of  203.14  bushels  per 
acre,  and  second  place  went  to  Edward 
Knaub  of  Milliken,  Colorado,  with  a 
yield  of  197.72  bushels.  For  the  past 
two  years  in  New  York  State,  Edward 
Withey  &  Son  of  Skaneateles  took  the 
blue  ribbon.  Three  years  ago,  the  win¬ 
ner  was  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond  and  Sons 
of  Dansville. 

—  A.  A _ 

NEW  INOCULATION  OF 
LEGUMES  DEVELOPED 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  new  process 
A».can  eliminate  on  the  farm  inocula¬ 
tion  of  legume  seed.  This  development 
means  farmers  will  soon  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  alfalfa  seed  already  inoculated 
with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  This 
process  forces  the  living  bacteria  into 
the  seed  where  research  shows  they 
remain  protected  for  many  months. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  concept  in  seed 
technology  developed  by  Northrup, 
King  and  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
in  conjunction  with  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Preinoculated  alfalfa  seed  will  be 
available  in  the  Mid-West'  for  spring 
planting  in  1959  and  will  be  identified 
as  Noculized  seed.  It  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Northeast  before  1960. 

This  new  development  involves  four 
basic  steps.  Seed  is  first  processed  to 
make  the  seed  coat  more  permeable.  A 
liquid  suspension  of  selected  bacteria 
strains  is  then  applied  to  each  seed. 
Then  a  vacuum  is  created  which  forces 
these  bacteria  into  the  seed.  Finally 
the  seed  is  dried  and  bagged  ready  for 
distribution  and  farm  use.  • 

By  eliminating  the  need  for  inocu¬ 
lating  seed  just  before  planting  this 
process  will  save  farmers  valuable  time. 
It  also  means  that  farmers  will  obtain 
more  evenly  and  effective  nodulated  al¬ 
falfa  stands  because  the  seed  is  pre¬ 
inoculated  under  controlled  conditions. 

Laboratory,  greenhouse  and  repli¬ 
cated  field  tests  have  shown  that  this 
new  process  for  preinoculation  seed 
gives  yields  equal  to  or  superior  to  that 
of  seeds  inoculated  in  the  conventional 
manner. 
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Farming  was  never  easier!  Now  you  can  shift  on-xhe-go—witJjout  stoppin\ 
—without  clutching.  Ten  forward  and  two  reverse  speeds.  What’s  more 
there  is  no  clutch  pedal  and  no  big  shift  lever  sticking  up  in  your  way 

A  touch  of  the  finger  moves  the  Selector  lever  to  the  speed  you  wan 
. . .  hydraulic  power  does  the  work  of  shifting!  There  is  no  interruptioi 
of  power,  no  slippage,  no  loss  of  time! 

Now  Select-O-Speed  lets  you  choose  a  new  gear  and  speed  as  often  a 
necessary.  Select-O-Speed  gives  you  new  efficiency  and  economy— longe 
tractor  life  on  less  fuel.  And  there’s  more  . .  . 

New!  Ford  Independent  Power-Take-OflF  may  be  engaged  or  disengagec 
without  stopping.  With  Select-O-Speed  you  can  match  your  travel  speec 
to  all  crop  and  field  conditions,  anythne! 

Get  more  for  less .  . .  get  the  newest  and  best!  Get  Ford  Select-O-Speed! 
Find  out  about  the  easy  credit  terms.  See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Deale) 
. . .  get  all  the  facts.  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motoi 
Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

Win  exciting  trip  to  Europe  or  Hawaii  for  two!  One  of 
the  300  fine  prizes!  Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  how  you 
can  enter  this  contest.  Entries  must  be  in  by  May  31,  1959. 


Shift  on  the  Go  to  any_  Speed  with 


SHIFT  UP  OR  DOWN  und  er  load,  without  clutching, 
without  stopping.  Now  you  can  plow  at  the  correct  engine  speed 
-all  day  long.  With  Select-O-Speed  you  can  shift  down  for  plus 
power  when  you  need  it;  shift  up  to  save  time  when  conditions 
permit.  You  can  plow  up  to  27%  more ...  and  do  it  easier,  too. 


FORD’S  new  Independent  PTO  lets  you  engage  and  disengage 
PTO  power  on  the  go!  A  handy  pull-push  handle  on  the  dash 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  disengage  the  PTO  for  speedy  headland 
turns...  and  you  can  ease  it  back  in  again  without  stopping! 
Now  with  Select-O-Speed  you  can  maintain  proper  PTO  speed  at 
all  times  because  you  can  shift  up  and  down  on  the  go  . . .  quickly 
match  ground  speed  to  crop  or  field  conditions. 


Only  ford  offers  the  convenience  of  clutchless  shifting 
^ithout  stopping!  Only  Ford  gives  you  Independent  PTO  . . .  plus 
ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less.  Finish  your  PTO  work  faster 
3nd  better  on  less  fuel  than  ever  before.  And  you  won’t  be  so  tired 
3t  the  end  of  the  day  because  Ford  Select-O-Speed  and  Independent 
aO  are  shifted  by  hydraulic  power!  And  there’s  more,  too! 


ONLY  FORD  Select  -0-Speed  lets  you  start  heavy  loads  in  a 
lower  gear,  then  shift  up  on-the-go  to  the  highest  gear  practical 
for  your  load  and  road  conditions.  You  can  just  as  easily  select 
a  lower  gear  for  rough  ground  or  inclines  . . .  and  for  safe  braking 
action  on  downgrades.  Your  hauling  jobs  can  be  done  faster  and 
safer— with  reduced  wear  on  brakes  and  tires.  Only  Ford  has  it! 
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F.O.B.  Factory 


this  John  BEAH  trailer  mounted  sprayer 


Now,  you  can  buy  a  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  that  fits  your  needs  exactly  — 
over  40  different  models  and  variations 
to  choose  from.  Every  model  is  built 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  serv¬ 
ice  per  dollar  invested.  Ask  your  John 
Bean  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tant  construction  features  that  will 
prove  this  to  you. 

John  Bean  —  leader  in  sprayers, 
since  1884 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GET  — 
A  COMPLETE  SPRAYING  UNIT 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
heavy-duty  all-steel  trailer 
with  Timken  roller  bear¬ 
ing  15"  wheels  (tread 
width  adjustable,  72  to 
84"  with  30"  ground 
clearance)  anti -corrosive 
inside  coated  21'  8"  boom, 
hose  lines,  pressure  gauge 
and  cut-off  valve. 


propelled 


©ANOCHIMKAl 


REAM  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
JQilH  DEAN  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
Division  of  Food  AAochinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


anything  broken? 


FIX  IT  WITH  OKUN’S  is’lShm 

OFFICE 


Oil  or  Woler  Tanks 


s> 

Body  Repairs 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY...HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 

Now  Fix-lt  Yourself  —  Save  Many  Dollars! 
New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
Repair  Plumbing  rust.  Same  type  of  miracle  plastic  described 
in  READER’S  DIGEST  &  LIFE. 

Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail¬ 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in  Stores.! 

We  pay  postage.  No  C.O.D.  i 
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Broken  Appliances 


ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


|A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue. 


ORDER  NOW  ' 

Qrl  Erm  and  get  FREE 

FIX-IT  BOOKLET  ^ 


Jamaica  20,  Nev/  YorkI 


f 

AT  THE  LOW,  LOW  PRICES 
PAID  AT  GOV'T  SURPLUS  SALES 

. J223  Iioclors . $6t 

Trucks . $212  Motors . 99< 

Roots . $5.90  Airplonos ....  $366 

Fork-lifts . $  1 97  Type writets  .  $6.10 

Compressors .  $9.69  Generotors  . .  $t.7l 


PAY  1<  on  the  DOIIAR 

for  7  000’s  of  Useful  Items  of 

U.  S.  GOV'T  SURPIUS 


You  BUY  DIRECT  fpm  U.  S.  Government  at  TREMENDOUS  savings.  Eliminate 
middlemen— Save  BIG  MONEY!  Pay  as  LOW  as  Ic  on  the  dollar  or  less.  Our  Direc¬ 
tory  Gov  t  Surplus  Sales  lists  lOO’s  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  Gov  t  Surplus  Depots.  Many 
of  them  right  m  your  own  back  yard  BUY  JEEPS,  sports  equipment,  hunting,  fishing 
and  photographic  equipment  and  supplies,  radio,  electronic  and  electrical  equipment 
trucks,  boats,  airplanes.  Plumbing,  hardware,  office  equipment  &  supplies.  Tools  ma¬ 
chinery  furniture.  We  DO  NOT  sell  jeeps  or  other  surplus.  This  indexed  book  tells  how 
to  buy  Gov  I  Surplus  direct.  No  dealer  profits  to  pay.  Get  on  the  gravy  train  while  you 

“Gov’t  Surplus  Directory’  AmTION  SURPUIS.  Deyt.  A«-2.  io,  7R9.  M.  Pi. 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  var¬ 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


r 


•  * 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir, 
Postpaid  at  planting  time 
W rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  83-C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  igjj 
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New  England  lli»t  Stove  League 


T 


j  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm  I 
I  Sprayers  I 

! _ address  } 


I  HE  HOT  stove  league  in  Rural 
New  Hampshire  is  really  red 
hot.  The  coldest  December  and 
January  have  given  the  old 
cracker  barrel  boys  the  opportunity  to 
take  on  the  new  generations  in  these 
non-problem  solving  discussions,  or  ar¬ 
guments,  whichever  you  call  them. 

Education:  according  to  the  old¬ 
sters — is  wrong  from  its  inception.  Ed¬ 
ucation  should  be  primarily  to  make 
the  dumb  smart,  but  our  schools  are  set 
up  to  make  the  smart  smarter — the 
very  ones  that  do  not  need  time  and 
money  spent  on  them.  It’s  the  dumb 
ones  that  need  educating,  yet  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  thrown  out  or  not  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  first  place. 

Then  the  younger  ones  argue  \hat 
you  can’t  make  a  dummy  smart  any¬ 
way,  yet  you  can  make  a  smart  one 
smarter.  With  this  start  “education”  is 
good  for  a  whole  long,  cold  evening. 

Inflation:  The  old  ones  argue  that  in- 
flatiop  will  ruin  the  country  if  it  hasn’t 
already  by  giving  grandiose  impres¬ 
sions  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
are  only  paper-thick  and  really  due  to 
the  earnings  of  past  generations.  The 
so-called  youngsters  (mostly  with  some 
gray  hair  or  not  much  of  any  hair) 
come  back  with  the  argument  that 
people  never  did  live  so  well,  nor  have 
so  much  with  less  hard  work  than  has 
developed  with  inflation.  This  can  go 
on,  and  does,  for  a  week. 


Taxes:  Ruinous,  confiscatory,  unfair, 
unneeded  in  such  amounts,  puts  power 
in  wrong  places,  leads  to  government 
ownership,  communism  and  war. 

The  opposition  to  high  taxes  has  its 


troubles  here,  not  liking  taxes  either, 
but  they  fight  it  out  on  the  basis  of 
today’s  complete  dependence  upon  each 
other,  equalization  of  incomes,  help  for 
the  aged,  security  from  distresses  and 
war,  and  even  progress,  i.e.,  better 
roads,  schools,  farming  assistance,  in¬ 
dustrial  figures,  ete. 

Seldbm  do  they  get  into  national 
politics,  for  they  are  all  Republicans 
anyway.  But  woe  be  to  any  local  office 
holder!  But  even  this  abuse  soon  wears 
out,  for  they  all  agree  how  dumb  he 
really  is.  The  argument  doesn’t  stop 
there,  though,  for  they  all  begin  telling 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  he, 

That’s  bad,  and  usually  winds  up 
with  most  of  them  going  home  mad, 
thus  surprising  their  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies,  who  really  haven’t  seen  them  all 
winter,  except  as  they  come  in  from 
the  chores  and  get  out  fast  enough  so 
there  won’t  be  time  for  the  other  hot- 
stovers  to  get  to  panning  them. 

The  ladies,  surprisingly,  chuckle  and 
encourage  all  this,  but  of  course  indi¬ 
rectly,  for  no  grown  rural  New  England 
woman  ever  does  or  says  anything  di¬ 
rectly.  It  is  always  “perhaps”,  “may¬ 
be”,  “don’t  you  think”,  or  just  not 
talking.  But  anyway  that  gets  her  men- 
folks  out  of  her  kitchen  (and  no  New 
England  man  will  sit  anywhere  else). 

Farming  and  farm  practices  don’t 
come  in  for  much  “discussion”,  because 
on  these  rocks  and  hills  there  is  only 
one  way  farming  can  be  done,  anyway, 
and  that  way  has  been  practiced  for 
the  last  50  years  at  least.  This  they 
think.  9  The  real  good  farmers,  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  etc.,  just  don’t  have 
time  to  belong  to  this  club. 
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HORSESHOES 


A  NYONE  WHO  has  heard  the  sharp  “ping”  and  “clang”  of  metal  upon 
^ metal  during  an  afternoon  in  summer  or  fall  knows  that  a  game  of  horse¬ 
shoes  is  in  progress.  No  finer  nor  more  democratic  pastime  was  ever  invented 
than  the  game  of  horseshoes.  There  are  no  dues  to  pay;  no  uniforms  are  re¬ 
quired.  Spectators  can  watch  the  game  without  buying  tickets.  The  game  of 
horseshoes  doesn’t  even  require  a  referee.  Once  in  a  while  an  argument  will 
start,  but  after  a  little  swearing,  etc.,  everything  will  be  ironed  out  nicely. 

Of  late,  however,  the  younger  generation  of  men  hasn’t  been  taking  quite 
so  serious  an  interest  in  pitching  horseshoes  as  their  fathers  did.  And  I  think 
I  know  the  reason  why :  the  younger  women  are  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  this 
interest.  Pitching  horseshoes  is  a  man’s  game,  and  young  women  don’t  like 
to  see  their  husbands  happily  tossing  horses’  footwear,  meanwhile  leaving  their 
wives  at  home  to  seek  their  own  amusement. 

These  young  wives  have  talked  their  husbands  into  giving  up  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  and  joining  a  golf  club  instead.  There  you  have  it !  There  is  prestige  in 
golf.  (Who  ever  climbed  high  up  the  social  ladder  by  tossing  horseshoes?)  The 
wives  trot  around  the  golf  course  with  their  husbands;  they  eat  three-dollar 
steak  dinners  at  the  country  club;  they  get  to  meet  the  banker’s  wife  and  the 
mayor’s  wife  and  the  mortician’s  wife.  In  short,  the  wives  are  happy. 

I  know  young  farm  wives  who  jab  their  husbands  in  the  ribs  at  five  o’clock 
on  a  Stinday  morning  in  order  that  they  can  get  up  to  milk  the  cows  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  milk  and  feed  the  pigs  in  time  to  drive  twenty  miles  to  a  golf  course 
where  they  play  eighteen  holes  of  golf  before  dinnertime.  “Just  because  your 
grandfather  didn’t  play  golf  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  play  golf!” 

Someone  should  explain  to  young  wives  that  husbands  would  be  far  happier 
on  a  hot  day  to  meet  with  masculine  friends  under  deep,  cool  shade  and  pitch 
a  few  games  of  horseshoes.  For  the  time  being  they  have  no  need  for  feminine 
companionship. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  wives  to  remove  their  girdles  and  take  a  nice  quiet 
nap. 


and  PRE'LAY  makes  3  easy  ways 

to  grow  strong,  healthy  pullets 


NET  WEIGHT  100  LBS 
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MASH  AND  SCRATCH  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  the  old  standby  for  most  poul-  birds  get  bigger,  they  need  more  energy 

and  less  protein  for  normal  growth.  By 


trymen  —  allows  you  to  ^  match,  as 
precisely  as  you  wish,  the  changing  needs 
of  growing  birds. 

Get  your  chicks  off  to  a  fast  start  with 
G.L.F.  6-W  Ghick  Starter,  free-choice,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  6  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  week,  your  chicks  will  be  ready  for 
G.L.F.  Growing  Mash. 

You  can  begin  feeding  a  pound  of  scratch 
grain  per  100  birds  at  this  time,  too.  As  the 


gradually  increasing  the  proportion  of 
scratch,  you  stay  right  on  target.  G.L.F. 
Growing  Mash  will  balance  an  equal  amount 
of  grain.  On  excellent  range,  more  grain  can 
be  fed. 

If  you  like  to  restrict  ycur  pullets  slightly, 
you  can  do  it  with  this  system.  Check  with 
your  local  G.L.F.  Feed  Man  for  recom¬ 
mendations  for  your  particular  strain. 


NET  WEIGHT  100  LBS. 

II 
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2  ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  because  of  its  simplicity  and  labor 
saving  possibilities,  this  system 
becoming  increasingly  popular. 

'  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Grower  is  designed 
especially  for  birds  over  6  weeks  old.  The 
protein-energy  ratio  is  set  according  to  latest 
scientific  knowledge.  If  your  time  is  at  a 
premium,  the  all-mash  system  is  especially 


desirable.  Keeping  the  automatic  feeders 
filled  is  your  only  feeding  chore,  unless  you 
prefer  to  feed  a  small  amount  of  scratch  to 
improve  condition  of  the  litter. 

As  with  the  mash-scratch  system,  many 
poidtrymen  are  growing  fine  pullets  con¬ 
sistently  with  G.L.F.  All-Mash  Grower.  Also 
adaptable  to  a  controlled  feeding  plan. 


3  LOW-CALORIE  ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  this  new  system  was  developed 
for  situations  where  it  is  desirable  for 


pullets  to  mature  somewhat  more  slowly, 
without  restricting  the  amount  of  feed. 

PRE-LAY  productive  energy  is  only  701 
calories  per  pound,  metabolizable  —  1066. 
PRE-LAY  is  10%  bulkier  than  regular  G.L.F. 
All-Mash  Grower. 

PRE-LAY  is  heavily  fortified  with  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  has  a  proper  balance'  of 
amino  ^cids.  Protein-energy  ratio  is  par¬ 


ticularly  suited  to  its  intended  purpose. 

PRE-LAY  is  an  all-mash  ration  designed 
for  the  period  from  the  I3th  week  to  egg- 
laying  maturity,  following  G.L.F.  All-Mash 
Grower  (6  to  12  weeks)  and  G.L.F,  6-W 
Ghick  Starter  (first  6  weeks). 

See  your  local  G.L.F.  Feed  Man  for  full 
details  on  the  feeds  and  suggested  feeding 
programs. 

Gooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


BIG  DUTCHMAN  AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT 


Big  Dutchman  Model  M  Automatic  Feeder 
Handles  600  lbs.  feed;  up  to  1000  ft.  of  trouyn 
iij  1  or  2  lines. 

Versatile — One  hopper  will  feed  1,  2,  3  or  4 
levels,  whether  in  tiered  roost  system,  cages  or 
floor  levels  in  any  shape  house. 

Enduring — years  of  trouble-free  operation  in 
poultry  houses  across  Americo. 


Big  Dutchman  T-lOO  Automatic  Waterer  6'  or  8' 
Versatile — any  bird  from  chicks  to  tom  turkeys. 
Enduring — Vitreous  porcelain  enamel  trough  and 
legs.  All-brass,  simply  adjusted  valve. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  helps  you  plan  and 
install  Big  Dutchman  Automatic  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment — fully  backs  Big  Dutchman  quality. 
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BE  SURE  YOUR 
SYSTEM  "FITS” 


It’s  part  of  G.L.F.’s  service:  a  plan  to  fit  the  right  hay  drying  system 
to  your  farming  operation.  And  every  system  is  backed  by  trained 
G.L.F.  Installation  and  Repair  Service. 


By  DR.  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  JR. 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Education  Department 


Aerovent  Hay  Drying  Fans 

•  fodlh,  belt  driven  ond  direct  drive 

•  I  certified  rofings — -your  guorontee 
It  wIH  deliver, Its  roted  output  of  atr 

•  nori*overtoodtng-~your  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  efficient  motor  per¬ 
formance 

•  a  size  for  every  form 

•  portable  model  vri'th  wheefs->one 
fon  to  service  tv^o  or  mote  mows 


Education  in  New  York  state  is 
big  business.  Last  fall  an  estimated 
2,640,000  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools;  another  800,000 
in  private  and  parochial  schools;  and 

univer- 


must  be  constantly  revised  —  even 
in  such  a  field  as  mathematics  —  ij 
they  are  to  enable  student's  to  have 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  under¬ 
stand  life  in  this  space  age. 

THE  SHRINKING  WORLD 

When  I  was  a  boy,  countries  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  for  example, 
were  studied  in  school,  if  at  all,  only 
for  their  quaint  customs  and  ways, 
Today  it  is  important  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  know  something  about  their 
governments,  aspirations,  etc.  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

have 


384,000  in  the  172  colleges  and 
sities  of  the  State.  In  addition,  900,000 
persons  are  taking  courses  in  adult 
education. 

This  school  population  is  greater 
than  the  total  state  population  of  38 
of  our  sister  states. 

Approximately  190,000  teachers  and 
other  professional  personnel  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  education  work  in  New  York 
State.  This  is  more  than  is  engaged  in 
any  other  single  licensed  profession 
practicing  in  the  State.  The  amount  ex¬ 
pended  annually  to  support  our  public 
school  system  is  about  $1.5  billion.  An¬ 
other  $400  million  is  being  spent  from 
bond  moneys  for  new  buildings. 

The  problem  today,  as  it  always  has 
been,  is  how  to  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  education  for  all  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  State,  regardless  of 
who  they  are  or  where  they  live.  But 
today  this  problem  is  enormously  com¬ 
plicated  by  four  conditions  which  are 
exerting  tremendous  pressures  on  our 
schools: 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING  ENROLL¬ 
MENTS 

They  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100,000  pupils  a  year  in  New 
York  State — an  increase  of  500,000 
since  1954. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  let-up.  One 
thousand  babies  are  born  every  day 
in  New  York  State. 

LENGTHENING  PERIOD  OF 
SCHOOLING 

In  1900  only  15%  of  high  school  age 
youth  were  in  high  school;  today 
85%  are  in  high  school.  In  1900  only 
3%  of  college  age  youth  went  to  col¬ 
lege;  today  nearly  40%  are  going, 
and  the  percentage  is  rising  annually. 
EXPLODING  FIELDS  OF  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE 

When  many  of  us  attended  high 
school,  only  the  history  books  had  to 
be  changed  from  time  to  time.  Today 
textbooks  and  curriculum  materials 


G.LF.  Pre-fabricated  Ducts  ^ 

•  simplifies  insfallofion 

•  open  air  design— the  maximum 
amount  of  air  gets  to  the  hay 

•  for  any  mov/— various  sizes  and 
installation  plans  mokes  them  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  mows 


important 


These  pressures 
meanings  for  the  programs  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  school  systems,  and 
I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  for  your 
consideration: 

(1)  We  Must  Improve  Our  Planning 

We  have  a  continuing  crisis  in  edu¬ 
cation  caused  by  poor  planning,  al¬ 
though  most  of  our  requirements  could 
have  been  foreseen.  In  today’s  rapidly 
changing  world,  it  is  a  fatal  error  no 
to  plan.  What  our  nation  is  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  what  we  plan  and  do  today 
for  the  education  of  our  young  people. 

(2)  We  Must  Establish  Priorities 
When  one  analyzes  the  statistica 

facts  about  the  growing  size  and  cos 
of  the  educational  task,  it  is  evident 


Aerovent  Star  Drier  y 

•  Oil-fired 

•  Heat  exchanger  provides  180  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  surface 

•  .36",  7-bIade  propeller 

•  Aerovent  Jet  Burner  gives  constant  fuel  flow 

•  Portable — can  be  towed  by  car  at  low  speeds  on  highways 

•  SAFE — indirectly  fired,  combustion  gas  does  not  go  into  air  stream 


G.L.F.  Hay  Drying  Systems 

AT  YOUR  G.L;F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 


the  foreseeable  future,  enough  man¬ 
power,  money  or  energy  to  do  every¬ 
thing,  new  or  old,  that  chance,  custom 
or  someone’s  zeal  have  put  forward, 
This  question  of  priorities — the  rank¬ 
ing  of  things  in  terms  of  importance- 
is  a  task  that  calls 


‘A  BULL  PUT  ME 
IN  THE  HOSPITAL 
AND  DARN  NEAR 


reflective 

thought  in  all  school  districts  of  the 
State. 

(3)  We  Must  Maintain  High  Standards 
of  Performance 

This  insistence  on  high  standards  o: 
performance  should  apply  to  all  of  us- 
educators,  school  board  members,  stu¬ 
dents,  citizens  interested  in  education. 
The  potential  of  the  high  quality  pro¬ 
gram  arrived  at  through  the  hard  tests 
of  priorities  can  never  be  realized  un¬ 
less  all  persons  involved  are  held  to 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


KILLED  ME 


RALPH  EGELSTON 
FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


And  .  that's  why  he  started 
breeding  his  Jersey  herd 
100%  to  NYABC  sires. 


Other  advantages  he  found: 

U  less  work  than  keeping  a  bull 
U  room  for  extra  milk  producers 
U  better  herd  conception 

9  herd  average  increased  by  95  lbs.  fat  and  1,355 
lbs.  M.  in  seven  years  to  a  level  of  9,580  M  and 
482  F. 

Add  it  up  in  dollars  and  cents  and  you'll  see  why  thousands  of  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont  dairymen  agree  there's 


MORE  PAY  THE  NYABC  WAY. 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


MAIIKET  DEVEIAIFMEAT  UOARD 

Left  to  right,  seated:  John  Carncross,  Rutgers  University  of  New  Jersey 
member;  John  Holloway,  secretary  and  a  director  of  Metropolitan  Bargaini 
Jacob  Blakeslee,  chairman  and  representative  of  New  Jersey  unaffiliated 
Glenn  Talbott,  treasurer  and  director  of  Dairvmen's  Leaaue:  Dr.  Kennetl 


advisory 


P.O.  Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 
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equally  high  quality  in  execution  and 
performance. 

(4)  We  Must  Practice  True  Economy 
in  Education 

In  these  days  of  rising  costs,  econ¬ 
omy  must  be  a  watchword  of  education¬ 
al  planning,  but  it  must  not  dictate 
policy.  Costs  must  be  justified  by  their 
contribution  to  quality  education  and 
it  must  be  made  certain  that  money  al¬ 
lotted  to  education  is  spent  for  those 
things  which  are  of  the  most  worth. 

Any  cutting  of  costs,  however,  which 
sacrifices  educational  value  is  poor  eco¬ 
nomy  and  is,  Jn  fact,  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  As  someone  has  said,  “Good 
schools  cost  more,  but  poor  schools  in 
the  long  run  cost  most. 

Sound  economy  in  the  management 
of  our  schools  means  assuring  the  best 
returns  for  money  spent.  It  means: 
Getting  and  keeping  good  teachers. 
Making  the  wisest  use  of  the  talents 
of  teachers. 

Giving  teachers  the  tools  they  need 
for  excellence  in  teaching. 

Using  foresight  in  the  planning  of 
buildings.  , 

Eliminating  small  high  schools  where 
feasible. 

Establishing  school  districts  of  ade¬ 
quate  size. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  district 
reorganization  is  not  going  to  be  forced 
on  any  area.  The  policy  of  waiting  un¬ 
til  local  districts  have  studied  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  reorganization,  and  have 
petitioned  for  State  action,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

In  the  case  of  the  centralization  of 
two  or  more  existing  central  districts, 
no  super  central  district  will  be  laid 
out  for  vote  except  upon  the  favorable 
petition  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
voters  in  each  affected  district. 

But  no  matter  what  savings  are  ef¬ 
fected  .or  how  carefully  we  plan  and 
use  what  we  have,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  spend  more  money  for  schools  for 
many  years  to  come. 

This  means  that  we  must  review  our 
plan  for  paying  for  schools  to  see  that 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  provided 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  equity. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  local  real  estate  tax  can  no  longer 
bear  any  major  part  of  the  rising  cost 
of  schools.  To  a  larger  degree,  the 
State  with  its  wider  taxing  power  is 
going  to  have  to  provide  a  larger  share 
of  the  money  needed  by  local  communi¬ 
ties  for  school  support. 

The  current  world  situation  puts  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
education.  The  awesome  events,  of  the 
Space  Age  have  demonstrated  that 
good  schools  are  essential.  We  must  see 
that  our  schools  are  good,  for  our  way 
of  life  may  depend  upon  them. 

Despite  certain  justified  criticism,  I 
believe  New  York  State  schools  are 
good.  They  are  good  because  we  have 
had  good  leaders,  state  and  local;  gqod 
teachers;  people  who  believe  in  and 
want  good  schools. 

The  future  offers  great  opportunities 
and  challenges.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful 
time  to  be  a  worker  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

f 

0*0 

Hay  Drier  Saves 

HERE’S  A  MOW  full  of  reasons  for 
installing  a  barn  hay  drier,  develop¬ 
ed  by  H.  N.  Colby,  Extension  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire: 

1.  Barn  drying  conserves  high  pro¬ 
tein  and  vitamin  content  in  leafy 
hay. 

2.  It  makes  possible  early  cutting  at 
a  time  when  natural  drying  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  aids  in  weed  control. 

3.  A  farmer  can  cut  at  the  best  time 
for  highest  quality  using  this 
method. 


4.  Barn  drying  helps  maintain  legume 
seedings  by  early  harvesting. 

5.  It  increases  tonnage  of  first  qual¬ 
ity  hay  and  cuts  the  amount  of 
grain  supplement  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  high  milk  production. 

Colby  quotes  research  results  to  back 
up  his  arguments.  When  pre-bud  al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  alfalfa-rye  grass  silage 
were  compared  to  mature  alfalfa  hay 
cut  at  three-quarter  bloom,  the  amount 
of  grain  fed  could  be  cut  by  six  pounds 
per  cow  per  day  if  they  were  fed  the 
early  cut  hay.  The  cows  still  milked 
more  than  those  fed  the  mature  hay. 

Interested  in  how  much  a  barn  dry¬ 
ing  set-up  can  save  the  dairyman? 

If  a  cow  eats  25  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  a  ton  will  last  her  80  days.  Feed¬ 
ing  six  pounds  a  day  less  grain  for  80 


days  amounts  to  a  saving  of  480 
pounds.  And  at  $75  a  ton  the  saving 
comes  to  $18  for  each  ton  of  high- 
quality  hay  consumed.  The  fuel  or  elec¬ 
tricity  cost  for  curing  a  ton  comes  to 
about  $2.10,  Colby  says.  That  leaves  a 
$15.90  saving  per  ton  of  hay  cured  or 
nearly  $1,600  for  100  tons,  per  year 
which  can  be  applied  toward  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  profit  on  a  hay-drying  instal¬ 
lation.  Of  course,  Colby  says,  with  a 
good  silage  program,  100  tons  would 
feed  a  40-cow  herd  and  many  dairymen 
haven’t  that  many  animals.  He  uses 
this  example  to  point  up  the  advantag¬ 
es  of  the  barn  drying  system. 

Almost  any  type  of  barn  can  be 
adapted  for  use  of  a  ^iryer.  The  basic 
unit  including  fan,  motor  and  controls 
costs  about  $750  for  the  five  horse¬ 
power  unit  and  about  $850  for  the  714 


horsepower  size.  The  only  additional 
expense  is  for  the  cost  of  the  duct 
work.  If  the  dairyman  has  some  two 
by  fours  and  boards,  he  can  make  his 
own  duct.  It  he  wants  an  elaborate  duct 
and  slatted  floor  with  purchased  ma¬ 
terials,  the  additional  cost  for  the  duct 
will  be  about  $3  per  foot  of  length  and 
another  $1.25  per  foot  of  length  for  the 
slatted  floor.  In  other  words,  for  a  mow 
18  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long  the  total 
cost  would  run  from  $1,125  to  $1,250 
depending  on  which  fan  unit  the  farm¬ 
er  buys. 

The  71/2  hp  unit  will  dry  a  given 
amount  of  hay  more  rapidly  than  the 
5  hp  system  but  since  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  New  Hampshire  power 
lines  which  will  handle  the  larger  mo¬ 
tor,  most  dairymen  are  limited  to  the 
smaller. 


FEEHIiG  NEWS  £  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 
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Now’s  the  time  to  build 
a  sait-minerai  feeder! 


“For  continuing  high  milk 
production,  I  feed  Sterling 
Blusalt  the  year  round!” 

. .  and  I’ve  been  feeding  it  three 
different  ways  since  it  was  introduced 
over  10  years  ago,”  says  Walter  E. 
Marshalsea,  successful  dairy  fanner 
from  Salem,  N.Y. 

“First,  I  mix  at  least  20  lbs.  of 
Blusalt  per  ton  of  feed.  Second,  I 
toss  2  ounces  of  Blusalt  on  top  of 
every  cow’s  daily  ration  of  grain 
and  silage.  Third,  I  feed  Blusalt  free 
choice,  using  50-lb.  blocks  on  pas¬ 
ture.  I’m  sure  that  the  salt  and  trace 
minerals  in  Sterling  Blusalt  are 
helpful  in  maintaining  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  profitable,  high  level.” 

Mr. .  Marshalsea  grows  all  the 
hay, -corn- .any  pats  he  needs  on  his 
77  acres  pfjtiUable  land.  His  50 
milking  eow»  are  stanchioned  in  a 
clean',  modem  barn  that  is  equipped 
with  a  bulk  mUk  tank. 


One  of  the  more  important  needs  for 
pasturing  cows  is  a  supply  of  salt  and 
trace  minerals  on  the  pasture  itself. 
Your  cows  need  extra  salt  to  balance 
the  high  liquid  intake  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  pasture  containing  up  to  80% 
moisture.  And  they  need  extra  trace 
minerals  because,  as  soil  chemists 
have  proved,  much  of  today’s  heavily 
grazed  pasture  is  mineral-deficient. 

An  excellent  way  to  supply  vital 
salt  and  trace  minerals  is  to  use  a 
feeder  like  the  one  shown  here.  This 
feeder  is  easy  to  build.  It  stands  up 
well  under  rough  treatment.  And  it’s 
large  enough  to  -require  only  occa¬ 
sional  refilling. 

Once  your  feeder  is  ready,  just 
empty  a  bag  of  Sterling  Blusalt  into 
one  side,  and  you’ve  got  a  supply,  of 
both  high.-quality  salt  and  seven  trace 
niinerals  needed  for  good  growth  and 
reproduction  (manganese,  iron,  sul¬ 
fate  sulfur,  copper,^  cobalt,  iodine. 


I  I  ^  iniiiii  II  I  .  - 

STERLING  BLUSALT:  irac^-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

fe«tdi^g  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace 
:f  .  itiinerals  essential  to  good  growth  and  reproduction. 
./Look  for  Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags, 
4-lb.  blue  Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for 
control  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In 
lOO-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a 
handle  for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
premium-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed 
mixing  and  free-choice  feeding,  In  25-  and 
lOO-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb. 
blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and 
sulfurized. 


■xraufeur  ro. 
rXM-CHOI«i  KID 

umumiiu  SAjlN.iit.. 

lOO-LB.  BA'6 


50-LB.  BLOCK 


*Servic/e  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SAL 


zinc).  In  the  other  side,  supply  a  source 
of  phosphorus  and  calcium  such 
as  bone  meal  or  one  of  themany  good 
calcium  phosphorus  supplements. 
Feeder  designs  free.  If  you’d  ’  like 
further  information  on  trace-mineral 
needs  for  pasturing  livestock— or 
plans  for  this  and  other  feeders,  free 
^contact  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany’s  Animal  Nutrition  Department 
in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  OF 
STERLING  BLUSALT 

Sterling  Blusalt  in  bags  or  in  50-lb. 
blocks  or  4-lb.  Liks  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  following  amounts  of  salt 
and  trace  minerals— which  are  stable 
and  available  to  all  livestock  and  poultry. 

Salt  (NaCI) . not  more  than  99.000% 

Salt  (NaCl) . not  less  than. 97.000% 

Manganese  (Mn)  not  less  than.  .0.250% 

Iron  (Fe) . not  less  than.  .0.100% 

Sulfate  Sulfur  (S). not  less  than.  .0.100% 

Copper  (Cu) . not  less  than.  .0.033% 

Cobalt  (Co) . not  less  than.  .0.015% 

Iodine  (I) . not  less  than.. 0.007% 

Zinc  (Zn) . not  less  than.  .0.005% 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 
REAL  SALTY  SALT! 
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i<n  MEAT  TYPEJ^ 


OUTPERFORMS 
ALL  OTHER 
HAY 

CONDITIONERS 


measured  with  an  electronic  needle 
that  registers  fat  and  lean  meat  in 
inches.  The  boar  is  then  returned  to  the 
breeder. 

If  the  information  sent  to  the  breed 
association  meets  a  series  of  minimum 
standards,  the  association  then  certi¬ 
fies  that  litter  as  a  “meat  type  litter." 
Any  boar  that  sires  five  such  litters  be¬ 
comes  a  certified  “meat  type  boar,”  a 


QUICK  DRYING  CRIMPING  ACTION 


Speeds-up  drying. 
There's  less  leaf 
loss  and  little 
weather  damage. 

Seals-in  valuable 
proteins  as  hay 
dries  faster.  Hay 
stays  field  green 
all  winter. 


FLUFFER  BAR/t^ 


DRIVE 

ROLL 


Certification  brings  a  higher  market 
price  from  the  meat  packer. 

The  testing  facilities  of  the  Institute 
are  available  to  any  hog  breeder  who  •' 
interested. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MODERN  HOG  FEEDS 

Four  pigs  on  a  modern  hog  ration 
gained  16  times  as  much  during  a  62- 
day  feeding  trial  as  did  four  of  their 
brothers  on  a  1908  diet.  This  is  the 
striking  result  of  a  recent  pig  feeding 
demonstration  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

There  were  four  pigs  on  each  ration. 
Each  pig  in  the  1957-58  group  had  a 
litter  mate  in  the  group  fed  the  1908 
mixture.  All  pigs  averaged  33.5  pounds 
when  the  demonstration  started. 

But  62  days  later,  pigs  fed  1957-58 
rations  averaged  132.2  pounds.  They 
gained  1.6  pounds  daily  and  required 
only  2.82  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound 
of  gain.  The  1908  group  weighed  only 
40.2  pounds  each.  Their  daily  gain  av¬ 
eraged  1  pound  daily  and  they  required 
13  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of 
gain. 

The  modern  ration  contained  ground 
yellow  corn,  tankage,  soybean  oil  meal, 
fish  meal,  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bone  meal,  high  zinc  trace  element  salt 
and  a  vitamin-antibiotic  premix. 

Ground  yellow  corn' ^  and  a 'complex 
mineral  mix  made  up.-jfife  1908  ration. 
Pigs  on  the  old-time  fe^'  did  so  poorly 
l>ecause  that  mixture  was  low  on  ribo- 
^cin,  pantothemic  acid,  vita- 
choline  as  well  as  in  both 
qu^fily'  and  quality  of  prdlein. 


USE  HANDY  COUPON  /// 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  v/ 

Please  send  me  more  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 


NAME 


STATE 


Back  fat  thickness  over  the  lumbar  region 
is  measured  by  Prof.  Cameron.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  data  on  each  test  litter  is  sent 
to  the  particular  breed  association  con¬ 
cerned. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


NEW  YORK  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

Distributors: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  1 62,  Eastwood  Station 
SYRACUSE  -  -  NEW  YORK 


the  rate  of  weight  gain  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  gain  of  the  test  litters.  If  the 
litter  comes  up  to  a  set  of  standards 
determined  by  the  particular  breed  as¬ 
sociation,  then  the  litter  will  be  given 
certification  by  that  association.  Asso¬ 
ciations’  for  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Durdc  pigs  are  receiving 
the  test  data. 

Three  pigs  from  a  litter  are  put  on 
test  at  the  Institute  farm  when  they  are 
between  60  and  70  days;  old.  A  test  lit¬ 
ter  consists  of  two  barrows  and  a  boar.' 
A  pig  is  fed  specific  feed  rations  de^ 
pending  upon  its  age  and  weight  U;pti] 
the  animal  weighs  200  pounds. 


tu  S I L  OS  I 

ARCADE.  N.  Y.  I 


Send  Free  Information 
Name 

Address  . 

City 


Surface  area  otf.  the  toiii  eye  muscle  is 
traced  by  Professor  Charles  Cameron  at 
the  State  University .Agricultyrarand  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  gt  AJfr^ed.  The  carcass  was 
part  of  a  test  tltte!F(<^t  the  Institute's  new 
testing  station  wa^  established 

there  by  the  New  Yi^jrlk ..State  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers  Improvement  AsiDl^tioh. 


Stale 


fmsTAiKrbANiii;^ 
\  K  \  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL  *  >. 

NO  FUEL  WASTE  I 

EASY  TO  CLEAN  I  ;f 

tA/Drrr'e/-\D  Cllll  IKiry^nj. 


WRITE’fOR  full  INFORMATION 


MFG.  By  BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


THINKING 

ABOUT 


NEW 


Get  the  facts 
about  a  modern, 
long-lived  Eagle 
Concrete  Stave 
Silo. 

Mail  coupon 
for  Free  Informa¬ 
tion.  , 


Americaim 

Agricuuuri.vi 
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The  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER  rolls 
the  hoy  through  two  smooth  sJeel 
rolls  so  that  stems  ore  cracked  their 
entire  length.  The  1959  Meyer  Con¬ 
ditioner  has  -  on  exclusive  Meyer 
pick-up,  new  non-clogging  rolls,  and 
optional  built-in  mower  and  windrow 
attachment. 


Latest  addition  to  NEW  IDEA'S  line  of 
haying  equipment  is  this  versatile 
flail-type  harvester-shredder  with  ex¬ 
tra  wide  70  inch  cut.  The  multi-pur¬ 
pose  machine  'uts,  chops  and  loads 
hay  for  green  feed  or  silage  in  one 
operation.  A  simple  lever  adjustment 
quickly  changes  the  machine  to 
ground  discharge  for  shredding  stalks, 
clipping  pasture,  de-vining  potatoes 
or  topping  beets.  It  will  pick  up  and 
load  windrowed  material  without 
special  attachments,  and  quickly 
chops  and  loads  straw  or  corn  stalks 
for  low  cost  bedding.  It  picks  up  and 
saves  down  and  lodged  crops. 


The  big  news  in  hoy  handling  for  the 
near  future— bigger  even  than  pellet¬ 
ing  and  watering  —  might  well  be 
short  boles  and  random  stacking.  Me¬ 
chanical  bole  throwers,  like  this  NEW 
HOLLAND  model,  fits  right  into  such 
a  program.  If  moisture  content  Isn't 
too  high,  short  boles  con  be  dried 
right  on  the  wagon  and  then  stored 
mechanically  with  elevators  and  mow 
conveyors. 


This  special  chopper  for  1959  is  mode 
by  the  BRADY  MANUFACTURING  COR¬ 
PORATION  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  in¬ 
corporates  the  rugged  features  of  the 
basic  Brody  full  60"  or  80"  cut  chop¬ 
per,  with  adaptations  to  suit  the  needs 
of  farmers  for  chopping  orchard  prun- 
ings,  stalks,  and  vegetable  topping. 

The  Brody  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion  also  manufacture  Brody  Multi- 
Crop  Forage  Choppers,  Stalk  Chop¬ 
pers,  Hoy  Conditioners,  Rotary  Hoes, 
and  5th  Wheel  Wagons. 
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year-long  study 

Find  Profit  in  Pipelines 

Greater  labor  efficiency  is  pos-  and  add  more  cows  to  their  herds.  For 
sible  for  New  York  dairymen  who  many,  it  improved  milking  procedures 


use  pipeline  milking  systems,  say  two 
researchers  in  the  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell. 

The  men  have  made  a  year-long 
study  of  how  New  York’s  largest  farm 
business  is  affected  by  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing,  where  glass  or  stainless  steel  pipes 
carry  the  milk  straight  from  cow  to 
storage  and  refrigeration. 

They  found  the  system  gave  farmers 
“a  chance  to  get  more  for  their  labor 
at  milking  time.”  It  enabled  dairymen 
to  get  along  with  leiSs  men  on  the  farm 


and  made  possible  an  efficient  one-man, 
business  of  30  cows  or  more. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Stanton  and  graduate 
assistant  C.  R.  Mason  surveyed  farms 
with  pipeline  milking,  representing  the 
two  State  areas  where  the  systems  are 
most  common — southeastern  New  York 
(including  Columbia,  Dutchess,  and 
Orange  Counties)  and  the  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  milksheds.  Most  of  these 
farms  had  from  30  to  60  cows. 

Total  chore  time  for  farmers  with 
loose  housing,  milking-parlor  arrange¬ 


ments  averaged  eight  minutes  a  cow 
daily.  It  was  10  minutes  for  farms  with 
around-the-barn  syst^pms  in  stall  barns. 
Yearly  chore  time  averaged  48  and  60 
hours  respectively,  compared  with  100 
to  120  hours  on  typical  farms  without 
pipelines.. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years.  New 
York  pipeline  installations*  have  more 
than  doubled,  note  the  researchers,  but 
they  cover  no  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  farms  in  the  State. 

While  they  are  expensive,  the  Cor¬ 
nell  men  report  original  costs  decrease 
as  herd  sizes  increase,  when  a  milking 
parlor  arrangement  is  used.  With  30 
to  40  cows,  the  initial  outlay  can  be 
less  than  $2,000 — money  that  can  be 
recovered  by  savings  in  time  and  labor. 

Farmers  with  large  herds  or  those 


who  want  to  increase  their  herd  size 
“cannot  afford  to  overlook”  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pipeline  milking,  Stanton 
and  Mason  say. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  RILES 

Surprising  differences  in  yield  were 
found  during  an  experiment  to  compare 
the  hill  and  matted-row  systems  of  set¬ 
ting  strawberry  plants.  The  hill  system 
produced  12,000  to  17,000  quarts  per 
acre,  while  the  matted-row  system,  us¬ 
ing  the  same  six  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  averaged  only  4,400  to  7,100 
quarts  per  acre. 

In  the  hill  system  plants  are  set  in 
rows  2x2  feet,  or  in  double  rows  1x1 
foot,  with  21/2  to  3  feet  between  rows, 
and  no  runners  are  allowed  to  develop. 


Go  Boy 

Qunningham 

The  World's  Numher  One  Hay  Oondltioner 

at  one  of  these  dealers  * 
IN  NEW  YORK 

C.  A.  McDade  Co.,  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 


ADAMS  CENTER 

AKRON 

ALBION 

ALTAMONT 

AMENIA 

AMSTERDAM 

ANDOVER 

ARCADE 

AUBURN 

AVON 

BALDWINSVILLE 

BATAVIA 

BERGEN 

BOUCKVILLE 

BROCKPORT 

CANTON 

CASTILE 

CATTARAUGUS 

CHAMPLAIN 

CLINTON 

CLYDE 

COBLESKILL 

DANSVILLE 

DEPAUVILLE 

DEPOSIT 

DE  RUYTER 

EAST  AMHERST 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD 

EAST  PALMYRA 

EDEN 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

FORESTVILLE 

FREEVILLE 

GENEVA 

HARPURSVILLE 

HENRIETTA 

HOMER 

HORNELL 

HUDSON  FALLS 

HUME 

INTERLAKEN 
JAMESTOWN 
JEFFERSONILLE 
JOHNSON  CITY 

king  ferry 

LA  FAYETTE 
LIVONIA  CENTER 
LOWVILLE 
MALONE 

MARGARETSVILLE 

MEDINA 

MENDON 

MERRIDALE 

MIDDLETOWN 

NEWFIELD 

NEWPORT 

NICHOLS 

north  CLYMER 

NORWICH 

ONEONTA  \ 

PORTVILLE 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

PRATTSBURG 

RANDOLPH 

red  HOOK 

REMSEN 


Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

Ben  De  Young 
Harradine  Implement  Co. 
Howard  L.  Gage 
Willson  &  Eaton 
Florida  Implement  Co. 

Nye  &  Padder 
Lawrence  J.  Romance 
Riester's  Farm  Machinery 
Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Day  &  Perkins 
Morley  Tractor  Service 
Parker  Brothers 
McCormick  Farm  Store 
Robinson  Farm  Equip. 

Co.,  Inc. 

Ralph  Fuller 
Larry  Madsen 
Raymond  Bedard 
Clinton  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Costello  Farm  Service 
Cobleskill  Welding  Co. 
Richard  P.  Kemp 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  W.  Cook's  Sales  &  Ser. 
Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
Bob's  Garage 
J.  J.  O'Meal 

Nobbs  Trac.  &  Imp.  Corp. 
Wilmer  Nephew 
A.  H.  Wixson  Sales  &  Ser. 
Howard  Farm  Store 
Wright's  Tractor  Service 

C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son,  Inc. 
E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 
Monroe  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
W.  J.  Price  &  Son 
Thacher  Brothers 
Northway  Equipment  Co. 
Ricketts  Implement  Store 
Don  Betzler 

Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 
Jeffersonville  Garage 
Goodrich  Implement  Co. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Shanahan  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Frank  Rupert  Sales  &  Ser. 
Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 
Douglas  Kelly 
Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 
Saxby  implement  Corp. 
Joseph  Swantak 
Harold  Ayres 
Rudolph  Mazourek 
Sanford  &  Teal 
Thetga  Farm  Supply 
John  Wiggers  &  Son 
Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

Joseph  Swantak 
Foote  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Lane  Farm  Supply 
Harold  Putnam 
Farm  &  Home  Store 
Keil  Farm  Supply 
Evans  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Inc. 

D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Salem  Farm  Supply 
Norman  Allen 
Sherburne  Farm  Supply 
A.  W.  Demurest  &  Sons 
Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Mead's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

ROROENTOWN  Leland  D.  Applegate 
B  &  J  Farm  Service 
Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

William  A.  Cramer  &  Son 
Rudolph  Franzen 

*  If  your  community  is  n^t  listed,  write  to 
A.  McDade  Co.  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
SALEM 

SCHAGHTICOKE 

SHERBURNE 

STAMFORD 

''VADHAMS 

WESTFIELD 

WESTFORD 


great  MEADOWS 
NEWTON 
VINCENTOWN 
WOODSTOWN 


Condition  with  CunninghsLm....  with  more  acres  of 

conditioning  experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


r 


Feed  protein-packed  Cun¬ 
ningham  conditioned  hay 
all  winter  . . .  your  saving 
in  supplement  costs  will 
pay  for  your  Cunningham! 


The  Cunningham  is  the  finest,  most  dependable  machine  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured  and  is  universally  accepted  as  the  World’s  Number 
One  Hay  Conditioner.  The  experienced  (junningham  has  earned  this 
vote  of  confidence  by  saving  90%  of  the  top  value,  protein-packed  hay 
leaves  in  millions  of  acres  of  hay.  20  acres . . .  200  acres  . 2,000  acres 
..  .it  ivill  do  the  same  for  you  ...  at  low  cost ...  in  less  time  . . .  without 
trouble.  With  Cunningham’s  “crimping  action,”  stems  cure  as  fast  as 
leaves  .  .  .  your  hay  is  out  of  the  field  50%  to  80%  faster  .  .  .  without 
protein  loss.  Co  by  experieilce  ...  go  buy  Cunningham  and  you’ll 
agree  that  next  to  nature’s  growing  magic,  Cunningham  conditioning 
is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  your  hay. 

Go  By  Experience 


Clip,  fill  in,  and  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders 
RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC,  LACROSSE  14,  WIS.  1 

1 

NAME _ _ _  j 

ST.  OR  R.  R - ^ -  J 

TOWN _ STATE -  j 

I  I  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student  1 


Go  Buy 

QunningKam 

The  World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 
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'^POWERED-UP 

-OREGON®  Chipper  Chain 

'  Makes  More  Cuts . . . 

Makes  Every  Cut  Count!  j 


"Powered-Up”  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  gives  you 
more  and  less;  more  cutting  per  dollar  and  less 
time  out  for  filing,  maintenance  and  repair.  This 
powerful  new  chain  cuts  fast,  stays  sharp  longer 
and  is  easy  to  file  right.  You  don’t  have  to  "baby” 
this  chain:  all  parts  are  heavy  gauge,  hardened 
alloy  steel,  cutters  are  hard  chromed,  and  ready  to 
cut  right  out  of  the  box.  Made  for  all  makes  of  saws. 

Tell  Your  Dealer  to  ‘‘Power  Up”  Your  Saw  With 
"POWERED-UP”  OREGON  Chipper  Chain. 


These  Features  Give  Your  Saw 
"POWERED -UP”  PERFORMANCE 


"POWERED-UP" 

CUTTERS 

<¥> 

"POWERED-UP" 
DRIVE  LINKS 


‘POWERED-UP" 
TIE  STRAPS 


■POWERED-UP" 

RIVETS 


tf^epyright.  1958  by 

A' 

OMARK  Industries,  Inc.  OREGON  Saw  Chain  Div.  Portland  22,  Oregon 


RAIN  or  SHINE  Make  High  Quality  Hay 

NICHOLSON  HAY  TEDDER 

This  Nicholson  tedder  by 
its  unique  double  tine 
action  is  gently  throwing 
the  crop  in  air,  combing 
out  the  lumps  and  open¬ 
ing  up  the  thick  butt  ends  of  the  swath,  leaving  fluffy  condition 
so  that  warm  dry  air  can  pass  through  it  and  reduce  the 
moisture  with  maximum  speed. 

NEW  IMPROVED  MODELS 

UT1  Ground  Drive  —  UT2  PTO  Drive 

LIMITED  SUPPLY 

n 


New  type  double  acting  spring  steel 
tine.  Available  for  older  models. 
Forward  screw  control  for  adjusting 
working  depth  of  tines.  You  can  cut, 
cure  and  bale  high  protein  hay  in 
two  days.  A  simple  machine  de¬ 
signed  for  fast  work  and  easy 
maintenance. 


For  information  write: 

WHITES  FARM  SUPPLY 

RFD  1,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Canastota  OW  7-2654 


I 
I 

I 

I  Name — 
I  Add  ress- 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


The  Peak  of  Quality 


or  30  Yeofs 


COWKffDTb 

VETERINARY  BIOLOGICALS 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand.  Serums  and  Bioiogicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

All  types  Hog  Cholera  immunixing  products 
All  types  Erysipelas  products  Nation  Wide 
Leptospira  Pomono  Bacterin  Distribution. 

Free  illystrafed  book  gives  full  details, 

COLORADO  SERUM  CO. 

4950  York  Street  Denver  16,  Colo 


SEND 

NOW 

roa 

FREE 

CATALOG 
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Dairy  Replacement  Cost 

By  H.  R.  CONRAD,  L.  O.  GILMORE  and  J.  W.  HIBBS* 


T 


HE  COST  of  feeding  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  is  an  important  expense 
item  in  present-day  dairy  op¬ 
erations.  More  specialized  and 
intensive  use  of  dairy  farm  resources 
for  the  output  of  milk  has  caused  some 
dairymen  to  .question  the  value  of  rais¬ 
ing  their  o\vn  herd  replacements  and 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  farming 
out  their  calves  to  farmers  who  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  raising  dairy 
herd  replacements  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  major  expense  in  raising  herd 
replacements  is  the  feed.  It  represents 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  costs. 
Therefore  a  feeding  program  based  on 
maximum  use  of  roughage  offers  a 
low-cost  approach  to  the  dairy  herd  re¬ 
placement  enterprise.  Whether  or  not 
raising  herd  replacements  becomes  a 
profitable  undertaking  then  may  large¬ 
ly  depend  on  whether  high  roughage 
feeding  practices  can  be  combined  with 
the  best  use  of  other  expense  items. 
These  include  bedding,  shelter  and 
fencing,-' water  supply,  and  labor,  and 
are  largely  predetermined  by  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  at  each  farm. 

Records  kept  of  the  feed  consump¬ 
tion  of  large  and  small  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  in  conjunction  with  various 
growth  studies  at  the  Ohio  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment'  Station  have  resulted  in 
accurate  data  which  have  been  used  to 
estimate  feed  costs  of  raising  heifers 
from  birth  to  25  months. 

The  amounts  of  feed  consumed  to  six 
months  of  age  by  small  breeds  (Jerseys 
and  Guernseys)  were;  290  pounds  of 
milk,  285  pounds  of  grain  and  630' 
pounds  of  hay  at  a  calculated  total  cost 
of  $29.34.  Large  breeds  (Holsteins  and 
Brown  Swiss)  consumed  380  pounds  of 
milk,  350  pounds  of  grain  and  820 
pounds  of  hay  for  a  total  cost  of  $42.30. 
Average  monthly  feed  intake  during 
the  age  period  of  six  months  to  one 
year  was  68  pounds  of  grain,  210 


pounds  of  hay  and  195  pounds  of  silage 
for  the  light  brqpds  whereas  the  heavy 
breeds  consumed  81  pounds  of  grain 
244  pounds  of  hay  and  228  pounds  of 
silage.  Monthly  costs  from  6  to  12 
months  were  $6.25  and  $7.33  for  the 
small  and  large  breeds  respectively, 

Duhing  the  age  period  of  12  to  25 
months  small  breed  heifers  average( 
106  pounds  of  grain,  325  pounds  of  hay 
and  304  pounds  of  corn  silage  compared 
to  110  pounds  of  grain,  367  pounds  of 
hay  and  331  pounds  of  silage  for  the 
large  breeds.  Monthly  costs  increased 
to  $9.69  for  lighter  breeds  and  $10, 5f 
for  heavier  breeds. 

Feed  prices  per  100  pounds  used  in 
calculating  costs  were:  milk,  $5.00; 
grain,  $3.00;  hay,  $1.25;  and  corn  sil¬ 
age,  60  cents.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  actual  ,  feed  consumed,  15  per  cent 
was  added  to  the  hay  cost  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  cost  of  refusal. 

Used  12  Heifers 

The  amount  of  feed  needed  to  six 
months  of  age  was  based  on  the  results 
obtained  from  experiments  in  which 
several  hundred  calves  were  raised  01 
the  Ohio  High  Roughage  System,  re¬ 
ported  in  the  January-February  195T 
issue  of  Farm  and  Home  Research, 
Feed  consumption  data  for  the  period 
of  6  through  25  months  of  age  were 
obtained  with  12  growing  heifers  (four 
Holsteins,  two  Jerseys,  two  Guernseys, 
two  Red  Polls  and  two  Brown  Swiss) 
The  cattle  were  maintained  on  a  high 
roughage  ration  of  about  four  parts 
roughage  to  one  part  grain  on  the  dry 
basis.  In  practice  this  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  feeding  mixed  hay,  corn  silage 
and  grain  in  a  4:3:1  ratio.  About  15 
per  cent  of  the  hay  was  allowed  to  be 
refused,  which  assured  maximum 
roughage  intake. 

*From  “Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Re¬ 
search." 


You  Spoiled  Us  J 


f 


A  FEW  DAYS  ago  we  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Michael  Shinners,  Route 
47,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  asking  about 
American  Agriculturist  tours  for  this 
spring  and  summer.  She  said: 

‘‘We  have  been  on  one  of  your  cruises 
and  it  has  completely  spoiled  us  for 
traveling  in  any  other  way.” 

That  is  what  we  try  to  do — to  give 
each  person  who  travels  with  us  the 
happiest  and  most  rewarding  trip  in  the 
world.  American  Agriculturist  tours 
are  run  as  a  service  to  our  readers  and 
their  friends.  Our  first  tour  this  year 
has  already  taken  place  (Caribbean 
Cruise,  January  7-21);  the  second  tour 
party  is  now  enjoying  a  wonderful  time 
in  sunny  Mexico  and  will  return  on 
March  15.  The  third  tour  is  our  Europ¬ 
ean  tour  this  summer,  and  we  invite 
you  to  come  with  us. 

The  dates  are  June  18  to  July  31,  and 


we  can  promise  you  that  you,  too,  will 
have  such  a  wonderful  time  that  you 
will  never  want  to  travel  any  other 
way.  Just  imagine  —  we’ll  visit  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Switzerland,  northern  Italy,  and 
France.  Six  weeks  of  fascinating  sight¬ 
seeing  and  delightful  companionship! 
This  is  an  escorted,  all-expense  tour. 
You’ll  have  a  completely  carefree  vaca¬ 
tion,  you’ll  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
you’ll  see  some  of  the  most  famous 
sights  in  the  world. 

The  price  is  very,  very  reasonable. 
Why  not  write  to  us  today  for  a  copy 
of  the  printed  itinerary,  with  full  de¬ 
tails  ?  We’ll  be  happy  to  hear  from  you- 

Pictured  below  is  the  famous  Bridge  el 
Sighs  in  Venice,  the  romantic  city  where 
we  will  do  some  of  our  sightseeing  W 
gondola. 


r 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


/ 


Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  June 
18-July  31,  1959. 


Name 


Address. 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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i|  These  trees  were  set  twenty-five 
' !  years  ago. 


Anytime 
is  Time 
to 

Set  Trees 

By  JAMES  D.  POND 

Consulting  Forester,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


;  ]  REE  planting  is  the  tough  part 
H  I  about  starting  a  new  forest.  With 
H  *  only  a  few  hundred  to  plant,  then 
!,!  one  can  set  100  or  so  each  evening, 

1 1  and  in  a  week  have  a  thousand  well 
■  started.  But  planting  10,000  trees  is 
]  getting  into  a  deeper  kettle  of  soup. 

i;  On  the  basis  of  handling  the  planting 
P  of  some  4,500,000  trees,  mostly  in  cen- 
fj  tral  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
fl  vania,  I  pass  on  some  hard-earned  tips. 

1 1  After  six  weeks  of  swinging  a  grub- 
I ,  hoe  on  my  first  job  in  1924,  I  developed 
j  a  strong  back  and  probably  a  weak 
l'  mind. 

|l 

It  Hand  Planting 

1  Tools  will  vary  with  the  soil.  The 
,j  grub-hoe  or  mattock  is  preferred,  es- 
1  pecially  with  tough  sods  and  stony 
l  l  soils.  In  central  New  York  and  in  New 
|J  England  there  are  shaley  and  stony 

I;  soils  which  require  a  husky  swing  for 
the  blade  to  penetrate  the  ground.  For 
light  and  stone-free  soils,  the  shovel, 
spade,  or  planting  dibble  serves  well. 
Unless  a  deep  hole  is  made,  in  which 
tree  roots  are  spread  and  straight  and 
J  the  dirt  loosened  up,  the  trees  will  not 
.■  grow  well. 

I  The  grub- hoe  is  swung  so  the  blade 
enters  the  earth  at  right- angles  *to  the 
surface,  right  down  to  the  eye.  Then  the 
upper  end  of  the  handle  is  pulled  up, 

■  ★★★★★★★★★ 

. .  .  True  nobility  is  in  being  super- 
'  ior  to  your  previous  self.  —  Author 
Unknown 

-★★★★★★  ★★★ 

like  a  lever,  to  bring  up  a  chunk  of 
sod  and  dirt  on  the  blade,  which  is 
■  then  turned  slightly  to  the  side.  Then 
the  tree  is  set  in  the  deep,  back  cor- 
i  ner,  at  the  side;  the  dirt  is  dropped 
back  into  the  hole;  the  seedling  may  be 
I  pulled  up  slightly  for  proper  depth  and 
to  straighten  the  roots;  then  the  dirt 
and  sod  are  firmly  tamped  with  the 
heel.  Unless  the  dirt  is  firmly  pressed 
against  the  roots,  all  air  holes  are 
■  closed,  the  tree  will  dry  out  and  die. 
■  More  trees  are  lost  because  of  poor 
I  tamping  than  for  almost  any  other 
I  reason.  If  tree  is  inserted  at  forward 
edge  of  the  hole,  it  will  be  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  and  thus  start  off  with  a 
crook  in  the  stem. 

With  a  shovel  or  spade,  the  tool  is 
pressed  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the 
top  of  the  handle  pushed  forward  to 
make  a  wedge-shaped  hole.  The  spade 
is  withdrawn,  tree  inserted,  and  spade 
I  again  set  into  the  ground  about  two 
inches  back  of  the  first  hole.  The  handle 
is  again  pushed  forward  so  that  the 
blade  closes  the  hole.  A  4-H  boy  and 
his  father  in  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 
set  out  1000  trees  in  less  thSSn  five  hours 
hy  this  method  in  gravelly  loam. 

The  writer’s  crews  have  averaged 
"'cll  over  300  trees  per  hour  with  grub- 
'\  hoe  method,  two  men  to  a  crew.  Often 


one  man  dug  the  holes  and  the  second 
man  set  the  trees  and  tamped  the  dirt. 

Contract  Planting 

The  development  of  contract  planting 
has  followed  the  increased  interest  in 
reforestation.  Non-residbnt  owners  and 
busy  farmers  turn  to  such  operators 
who  may  hand-plant  up  to  3000  trees, 
but  will  use  some  type  of  machine  for 
larger  amounts. 

Tractors  may  be  used  to  dig  the 
holes.  With  conventional  farm  tractors 
having  large,  rubber-tired  wheels,  a 
bar,  equipped  at  each  end  with  a  sharp 
blade,  is  fastened  across  the  wheel  so 
that  two  holes  are  dug  with  each  revo¬ 
lution.  If  tractor  wheels  can  be  spaced 
five  to  six  feet,  then  a  bar  is  fixed  on 


each  wheel,  but  this  is  a  rough-riding 
rig,  even  worse  than  riding  camel-back. 
A  crew  follows  the  tractor  to  set  the 
trees,  and  one  man  can  easily  set  400 
trees  per  hour. 

Disadvantages  inherent  in  such  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  apt  to  be  top-heavy, 
limit  their  use  to  easy  grades  and  level 
fields. . 

With  crawler,  tractors,  a  type  of 
spade  or  digger  is  fastened  to  the 
treads  so  that  up  to  5000  holes  can  be 
dug  per  hour.  Our  company,  using  25 
Cornell  students  on  a  weekend,  planted 
106,000  ^es  in  two  days.  Of  course,  we 
punched  some  holes  in  advance.  And 
we  have  used  the  crawlers  on  the  con¬ 
tour  on  slopes  up  to  40  per  cent. 

Tree  Planting  Machines 

p 

In  the  past  10  years  several  types 
of  tree  planters  have  been  developed, 
most  of  which  fasten  to  hydraulic  lift 
so  machine  and  the  planter  can  be 
raised  as  a  unit  when  necessary.  Good 
survival  and  growth,  due  to  deep  plant¬ 
ing  in  a  furrow,  are  obtained  with  these 
machines. 

Hand  planting  will  range  from  $15  to 
$30  depending  upon  location  and  num¬ 
bers  of  trees.  Machines  or  semi-mech¬ 
anized  planting  will  range  about  the 
same.  Some  Boy  Scout,  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmer  members  contract  as 
groups  to  plant  for  as  low  as  $10.00  per 
thousand,  but  usually  no  compensation 
insurance  is* carried  by  the  contracting 
Soil  Conservation  District.  Full  super¬ 
vision  of  youth  groups  is  needed  to  get 
proper  planting.  Soil  conservation  tech¬ 
nicians  and  state  foresters  usually  sup¬ 
ervise  contractors  working  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis. 
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EASIER  TO  INSTALL.., 


Groen  Guardsman  Exclusive  Round 
"Space-Saver”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
takes  less  space,  fits  more  milkhouses 
without  costly  remodeling.  Slips 
through  31"  door  edgewise. 

COSTS  LESS,  TOO... 

"COLD-FLO”  Serpentine  cooling 
(originated  by  Groen)  direct  expansion, 
costs  less  to  operate.  •  Tank  and  com¬ 
pressor  factory-assembled  and  tested. 

•  Stainless  steel  inside  and  out  •  One- 
piece  cover  •  Double  blade  agitator 

•  Trough-type  tanks,  too  •  All 
exceed  3A  standards  —  give  you 
greater  value,  more  for  your  money. 

GET  THE  GROEN  STORY 
BEFORE  YOU  "GO  BULK” 

Write  BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
Box  62,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


Get  Reddy  for  Wet  Weather 


Install'  a  Barn  Hay  Drying  System  Now ! 


Now,  while  the  hay  barn  is  empty,  call  your  county  agent  or 
local  farm  representative  to  help  you  design  your  hay 
drying  system.  Then  you  can  snap  your  fingers  at  wet 
weather;  put  in  a  barnful  of  that  rich,  palatable,  high 
T.D.N.  crop  to  cure  inside. 


Barn  Dried  Hay  Means  Bigger  Profits 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 


Principal  Offices 


South  Road, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Au¬ 
thorities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accu¬ 
mulation — the  chief  source  of  sediment. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable  milk  with  low 
bacteria  count,  less  sediment.  Overall  clip¬ 
ping  helps  control  lice  infestation.  For 
best  results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling 
and  lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $49.95. 

^nbedm  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Chicago  50,  HI. 

©Sunbeam,  Stewart,  Clipmaster 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

IIOOID, 

WRENCH 


Works 


in  seconds! 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SP.ECIALTY  CO. 

Cherlorte.  North  C«roltno 


By  R.  C.  WAKEFIELD,  Agronomist 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 


STABLISHMENT  of  forage 
seedings,  particularly  legumes, 
is  a  somewhat  uncertain  farm 
operation.  Many  factors  must 
be  considered  by  the  farmer  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  obtaining  good 
stands.  A  well-established,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  pasture  or  hay  field  is  a  sound 
farm  •  investment.  However,  seeding 
failures  are  frequent  and  costly.  Par¬ 
tial  failures  may  be  equally  costly 
since  thin,  weedy  stands  of  low  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  often  retained  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  an  effort  at  reseed¬ 
ing  is  made. 

Research  has  been  underway  at  the 


Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  several  years  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  methods  for  estab¬ 
lishing  legumes. 

A  New  Technique 

Experiments  have  been  conducted 
using  a  new  technique  of  seed  place¬ 
ment  called  “band  seeding.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  various  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  has  been  tried  to  determine  the 
particular  value  and  amounts  of  nit¬ 
rogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  to 
use  at  time  of  seeding. 

Experiments  dealing  with  seeding 
techniques  compared  band  seeding 


HERE’S  PROOF  THAT 
IT  PAYS  TO  DRY  HAY 
ELECTRICALLY  I 


T*  *  ) 

A  here  are  many  benefits  to  an  electric  hay-curing 
system.  Of  course,  there’s  the  big  advantage  of  harvesting  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  weather.  Then  too,  it  requires  no  additional 
handling  or  work  in  the  field. 

Now  we  have  proof  supplied  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  that  barn  curing  actually  increases  your 
milk  per  acre. 

Here  are  the  figures  supplied  by  the  College: 

Barn  Cured . 2711  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 

Early  Silage . 2611  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 

Field  Cured . 2129  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 


This  is  the  time  to  plan  your  barn  curing  installation  and 
order  your  equipment.  ^ 


*For  information  about  Barn  Curing, 
just  phone  your  nearest  RG&E  office, 
or  see  your  farm  equipment  dealer. 
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with  conventional  broadcast  methods. 
Results  with  alfalfa  have  shown  that 
band  seeding  encourages  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  .young  plants  and  con¬ 
siderably  reduces  the  risk  of  seeding 
failures. 

The  method  involves  banding  of 
seed  directly  above,  but  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  drilled  bands  of  fertilizer. 
This  was  accomplished  by  using  a 
grain  drill  that  was  rather  easily 
modified  for  the  purpose  (see  pic¬ 
ture).  Rubber  hoses  were  attached 
at  one  end  to  the  tubes  of  the  grass 
seed  box  and  fastened  at  the  other 
end  to  the  rear  of  each  disk  or  fur¬ 
row  opener.  Seed  was  then  delivered 
in  bands  rather  than  broadcast  in  the 
normal  manner.  Both  methods  of 
seeding  were  followed  by  cultipacking 
to  firm  the  soil  and  provide  shallow 
coverage  for  the  seed. 

20%  Fewer  Weeds 

Banding  resulted  in  a  70%  increase 
in  established  plants — from  13  to  22 
— per  square  foot.  In  addition,  banded 
plots  yielded  71%  more  alfalfa  during 
the  seeding  year.  Weed  growth  was 
lighter  on  banded  plots.  Results  show¬ 
ed  over  20%  fewer  weeds  in  the  first 
cutting  following  seeding. 

The  excellent  results  from  band 
seeding  were  attributed  to  a  more 
vigorous  start  by  the  alfalfa  plants 
and  a  greater  survival  of  plants  later 
when  hot  dry  weather  and  weed  com¬ 
petition  made  conditions  unfavorable. 
Proximity  of  the  concentrated  band  of 
fertilizer  just  below  the  germinating 
sqed  was  responsible  for  the  increased 
vigor  as  compared  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  broadcast  method  of  fertilizing 
and  seeding.  Weeds  were  encouraged 
less  by  banding  of  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassi¬ 
um  fertilizers  were  used  alone  and  in 
several  combinations  with  both  seed¬ 
ing  methods  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  fertilizer  nutrients 
on  legume  establishment.  Phosphorus 
was  found  to  be  the  most  important 
element  by  far  in  promoting  vigorous 
seedling  growth.  This  was  particular¬ 
ly  true  in  band  seeded  plots  where^ 
the  young  alfalfa  roots  w'^ere  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  drilled  band  of  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  and  potassium  had  a  neg¬ 
ligible  effect  on  seedling  growth,  al¬ 
though  as  plants  became  established 
low  potassium  plots  were  less  produc¬ 
tive.  Nitrogen  did  not  prove  to  be  of 
benefit  to  either  the  seedling  or  ma¬ 
ture  alfalfa  plants. 

Grain  Drill  Conversion 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  band 
seeding  is  to  be  encouraged  on  farms 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
seeding  failure  by  getting  young 
plants  off  to  a  vigorous  start. 

Conversion  of  grain  drills  having  a 
fertilizer  compartment  and  grass  seed 
box  is  relatively  simple.  A  few  equip¬ 
ment  companies  sell  conversion  kits 
for  this  purpose.  Fertilizers  relatively 
high  in  phosphorus  such  as  0-25-25  or 
0-20-20  used  at  approximately  400 
pounds  per  acre  should  give  excellent 
results  with  band  seeding. 


"Yep,  I  been  a  guide  for  thirty 
years.  Only  got  lost  once  .  .  . 
that  was  in  New  York!" 
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MILK  PRODUCTION 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


boring  counties.  Information  is  drawn 
from  these  tests  in  developing  forage 
production  plans. 

According  to  Mr.  Ford’s  neighbor, 
an  8-acre  field  with  Hoosic  well- 
drained  soil  had  not  been  plowed  for 
more  than  60  years.  This  was  a  blue- 
grass  pasture.  Production  was  very 
low.  This  field  was  plowed  for  com 
silage  in  1955  followed  by  an  early 
corn  crop  for  silage  in  1956. 

On  August  20,  1956,  this  field  was 
seeded  to  DuPuits  alfalfa.  Lime  was 
applied  prior  to  the  second  year  of 
corn  and  an  additional  2  tons,  plus  500 
lbs.  of  0-20-20  were  applied  just  prior 
to  seeding  the  alfalfa.  At  time  of  seed¬ 
ing,  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  5-10-10  was 
applied. 

In  April  and  early  May  1957  this 
field  was  pastured  with  70  cows.  A  2^?^ 
ton  hay  crop  was  harvested  in  June 
and  the  field  again  pastured  in  July 
and  October — 1957  was  extremely  dry. 
In  March  1958  the  field  was  top 
dressed  with  600  lbs.  of  0-20-20  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Three  hay  cuts  were  made.  The 
1958  yield  is  estimated  at  more  than 
5  tons  per  acre.  The  field  was  grazed 
lightly  by  young  stock  in  October 
1958.  The  stand  is  excellent. 

A  15-acre  field  of  Narragansett  and 
Lincoln  brome  was  seeded  in  1952  — 
one  of  the  first  Narragansett  fields  in 
the  state.  The  soil  is  well-drained. 
From  1953  through  1958  this  field  has 
been  cut  for  hay  2  or  3  times  per  year 
with  occasional  aftermath  grazing. 
During  the  past  3  years  500  lbs.  per 
acre  of  0-15-30  has  been  applied  in 
March.  This  field  of  Narragansett  has 
consistently  yielded  about  5  tons  per 
acre  per  year  with  the  highest  yield  in 


early — the  first  cut  is  usually  started 
in  late  May.  Alfalfa  is  cut  frequently 
• — ^at  least  3  times  per  year  to  maxi¬ 
mize  yield  and  good  quality.  A  hay 
conditioner  and  baler  are  used  in  har¬ 
vest.  A  mow  dryer  has  not  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  little  or  no  grass  silage  is 
harvested. 

WheA  it  is  time  to  cut  hay,  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  two  sons  “make  hay.’’ 
Weather  reports  are  followed  closely 
and  maximum  use  is  made  of  a  series 
of  days  without  rain.  Some  hay  gets 
wet  but  other  fields  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  in  a  week  or  two.  Even  in  wet 
1958  much  of  the  hay  was  field-cured 
without  yain  damage. 

Here  is  a  dairy  farmer  who  used  to 
buy  hay — th%  past  three  years  hay  has 
been  sold.  The  land  on  this  farm  pro¬ 
duces  ample  fbrage  for  the  current 
150  milkers  and  young  stock.  A  grain 
to  milk  ratio  of  1  to  4  is  fed.  The  herd 
average  for  97  cows  in  1957  was 
13,423  lbs.  of  milk. 

County  Agent  Bill  Pendergast  sum¬ 
marizes  Clarence  Ford’s  operation  by 
stating,  “This  farm  has  shown  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  a  short  time.  I 
believe  many  dairymen  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Ford.  The 
future  of  dairy  farms  of  this  type 
looks  good.” 


Trailer  has  30  inch  clearance 
and  adjustable  tread  for  wide 
range  of  row  spacing.  Wide 
range  of  booms  available  for 
weed  and  field  crop  spraying. 


Sprayer 
Performance 

JVIyERS  new  trailer  sprayer  gives  you  big  sprayer 
performance  at  low  cost.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  eliminates  inconveniences  experienced  with 
tractor  mounted  weed  sprayers.  Versatile  and  rugged 
too.  Pump  has  ni-resist  cylinder  shells,  stainless  steel 
valves,  built-in  vacuum  and  air  chambers.  ^Handles 
all  types  of  spray  solutions  including  whitewash. 
Develops  300  pounds  pressure  at  6  gallons  a  minute. 

Write  today  for  free  information. 


The  F.  E.  M3rers  &  Bra.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Mr.  Jason  Luther  says: 


1958. 

The  fields  east  of  the  barn  on  the 
farm  purchased  in  1952  are  well- 
drained  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hill 
and  moderately  to  poorly  drained  on 
the  upper  slopes.  Stone  fences  were 
buried  in  these  fields  to  make  larger 
fields  and  to  permit  working  accord¬ 
ing  to  soil  type.  DuPuits  is  used  on 
the  well-drained  portion  and  in  1958 
a  new  fall  seeding  of  Narragansett, 
Viking  trefoil  and  timothy  was  made 
on  the  higher  less-well-drained  slopes. 

Some  of  the  lower  fields  are  poorly 
drained  and  not  suited  to  alfalfa  nor 
are  they  easily  managed  for  hay.  Here 
Empire  trefoil  and  timothy  has  been 
seeded  for  pasture.  A  goodi  stand  was 
established  furnishing  lush  season- 
long  pasturage. 

The  soils  and  topography  on  the 
farm  purchased  in  1949  are  variable. 
In  1958  a  field  above  the  bam  was 
seeded  to  Vernal  alfalfa  and  brome 
after  harvesting  early  silage  com. 
This  soil  is  well-drained  with  rolling 
erosible  slopes.  Here  Mr.  Ford  wants 
the  longest  possible  life  of  stand.  Ver¬ 
nal  is  wilt-resistant  and  will  be  ferti- 
ized  and  managed  for  long  life.  On  the 
farm  other  fields  that  have  wet  spots 
have  been  seeded  to  Viking,  Narra¬ 
gansett  and  timothy. 

Com  for  silage  is  rotated  with  hay 
and  pasture  crops.  Maximum  use  is 
made  of  alfalfa.  This  area  has  a  long 
growing  season;  the  best  time  to  seed 
alfalfa  is  in  August.  On  fields  to  be 
seeded  in  August  Cornell  M-4,  a  very 
early  silage  hybrid  is  used. 

Com  silage  is  often  grown  2  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  first  year  in  com 
a  full  season  hybrid  like  Conn.  870  is 
used.  Com  silage  yields  are  high. 

In  forage  production  Mr.  Ford  has 
two  primary  goals — top  yield  per  acre 
and  high  quality.  The  two  crops  of 
maximum  yield  potential  in  Orange 
County  are  used  —  alfalfa  and  corn 
silage. 

Mr.  Ford  starts  cutting  his  hay 


Mr.  Jason  Luther,  of 
Lawtons,  Erie  County, 
says,  “I  have  used  two 
hay  dryers  for  four 
seasons  and  have 
found  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  in  feeding  value 
of  mow-cured  over  field  cured  hay.  I 
am  planning  to  install  another  dryer 
this  year.” 

Hundreds  of  New  York  farmers  have 
discovered  the  electric  hay  dryer 


does  more  than  any  other  machine 
to  improve  quality  of  stored  hay.  It 
saves  on  feed  bills  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  hay  .  .  .  saves  one  — 
sometimes  two — days  of  field  curing, 
which  cuts  the  risk  of  rain  damage. 
Why  not  get  full  information  on  how 
a  mow  hay  dryer  can  help  you  farm 
better,  electrically?  Just  ask  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  farm  serv¬ 
ice  representative.  His  service  is  free, 
there’s  no  obligation. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  . 

p 


electrically  I 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1955 


Get  the  FACTS 


and  tjou'll  qet  a 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


Craine  Concrete  Staves  are  tongue-and- 
grooved  on  all  4  sides— lock  securely  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  solid  silo  wall  that  “can 
take  it”  under  any  test'  of  time,  wind  or 
weather.  For  more  reasons  why  Craine 
is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


I  Vwfetl 
I  tititafit 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A-319 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name. . 
Address. 


L..  «_ 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE 


TRACTOR 

TIRES 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


NEV/  YORK  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

Distributors: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  1 62,  Eastwood  Station 
SYRACUSE  -  _  _  new  YORK 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1  .OO  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,FJ.Y. 


Top  quality  roughage  can  bring  as  much  as  a  ton  more  milk  per  cow  pe^  year. 

More  Cows  ?  Maybe 
Better  Roughage?  Yes! 


OnNaiihr's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


O  YOU  have  decided  to  keep 
more  cows  and  make  a  better 
income ! 

Suppose  you  have  20  cows  aver¬ 
aging  8,000  pounds  and  plan  to  increase 
the  herd  to  25.  Suppose  also  that  the 
quality  of  roughage  you  put  up  is  just 
average  or  a  little  belpw.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  same  total  increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  by  growing  top  quality  hay  and 
pasture  ? 

You  doubt  it?  It’s  no  wild  statement: 
it  is  backed  up  by  figures. 

Tests  at  Cornell  show  definitely  that 
cows  fed  early-cut  hay  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,700  pounds  more  milk  a  year 
than  those  getting  late-cut  hay.  We  can 
even  be  conservative  and  say  1,500 
pounds.  Top  quality  pasture  will  add  at 
least  another  500  pounds  of  milk. 

Now  let’s  do  some  figuring!  The  sum 
of  1,500  and  500  is  2,000 — a  ton  more 
milk  per  cow.  With  20  cows  that  would 
mean  20  tons  more  milk  for  the  herd. 
The  five  8,000  pound  cows  you  were 
thinking  of  adding  would  also  give  20 
tons  of  milk.  But  think  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  it  would  take  and  the  increased 
work  they  would  require! 

How  To  Do  It 

Getting  that  extra  ton  of  milk  per  ' 
cow  involves  at  least  three  things:  (1) 
Growing  the  better  hay  and  pasture; 

(2)  Harvesting  it  to  keep  its  quality; 

(3)  Feeding  it  to  get  best  results. 

Take  them  one  at  a  time: 

In  improving  the  amount  and  quality 

of  roughage,  be  it  hay  or  pasture,  these 
are  the  necessary  steps: 

1.  Add  the  amount, of  lime  needed. 

2.  Get  a  soil  test,  and  add  fertilizer 
as  needed. 

3.  Fit  the  land  properly. 

4.  Seed  to  grasses  and  legiunes  rec¬ 
ommended  by  your  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

5.  Control  forage  insects  if  necessary. 
Far  more  choice  is  available  in  har¬ 
vesting  grass  than  there  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  best  way  on  your 
farm  may  not  be  best  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  You  can,  however,  say  that  the 
best  way  for  any  dairyman  is  a  way 
that  will  prevent  the  loss  of  nutrients 
and  a  decrease  in  palatability.  Here  are 
your  choices: 

1.  Putting  up  grass  silage  in  upright 
or  pit  silo. 

2.  Storing  semi-dry  grass  (haylage) 
in  an  airtight  silo. 


The  Following  Dealers 
Are  Headquarters  For 

Hay  Drying,  Hay  Conditioning 
land  Hay  Harvesting  Implements 


3.  Chopping  dry  hay. 

4.  Speeding  up  drying  time  by  use  of 
a  hay  crusher. 

5.  Baling  in  the  field. 

6.  Drying  artificially,  with  or  with¬ 
out  heat. 

You  can  ,use  these  possibilities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  if  you  like.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  can  put  up  some  grass  sil¬ 
age  and  some  baled  hay,  store  grass 
silage  to  feed  in  summer  or  cut  forage 
and  haul  it  to  the  cows  (zero  grazing) 
You  can  bale  hay  in  the  field  with  or 
without  the  use  of  a  hay  crusher,  then 
dry  it  on  a  wagon  or  in  the  barn  with 
or  without  the  use  of  heat. 

Some  wonder  has  been  expressed  be¬ 
cause  more  dairymen  aren’t  growing 
better  roughage.  Colleges  and  Exten¬ 
sion  services  have  been  pushing  the 
idea  for  years,  yet  we  still  have  too 
much  poor  hay.  Often  Old  Man  Weath¬ 
er  is  against  us,  but  many  modern 
methods  help  fight  bad  weather.  Maybe 
one  reason  for  so  much  poor  hay  is 
that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  looks 
of  good  and  poor  hay  than  there  is  in 
its  feeding  value. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding  good  hay, 
one  goal  is  to  ’g-et  cows  to  eat  more  of 
it.  Fortunately,  bossy  is  eager  to  coop¬ 
erate.  The  better  the  hay,  the  more 
she’ll  eat.  Tests  have  shown  that  a  cow 
will  eat  up  to  three  pounds  of  hay  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  when  hay  is  cut 
June  1,  and  less  than  two  pounds  when 
cut  July  15.  Furthermore,  the  early-cut 
hay  has  63%  total  digestible  nutrients 
compared  to  45%  for  hay  cut  July  15. 
Also,  as  the  cow  eats  more  hay  and 
pasture  grass,  she  will  need  less  grain 

Here  are  a  couple  of  hay  feeding 
wrinkles : 

1.  Feed  dry  hay  the  year  round.  The 
cows  may  not  eat  much,  but  if  it  is 
good  bay  they  will  eat  some. 

2.  Dairymen  using  “zero  grazing” 
claim  that  tbe  cows  eat  more,  and  that 
they  can  keep  more  cows  on  tbe  same 
acreage. 

Both  theory  and  practice  show  the 
importance,  of  better  roughage.  In  the 
Northeast  it  is  our  most  important 
crop,  occupying  half  of  our  tillable 
land.  Shown  also  is  the  fact  that  better 
roughage  can  be  grown  profitably.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  clean  blueprint  of  how 
to  do  it  is  available. 

What’s  the  first  step?  A  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  to  follow  each  step,  and  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  income  in  1959  by 
growing  and  feeding  better  roughage! 


ALMOND 

PALDWINSVILLE 


BATAVIA 

BINGHAMTON 

CANANDAIGUA 


CANTON 

CHENANGO  FORKS 

CLARENCE  CENTER 

COLLINS 

DeRUYTER 

EAST  PEMBROKE 

GREENE 

HAMLIN 

HENRIETTA 

HOLCOMB 

HONEOYE  FALLS 

HORSEHEADS 

HUME 

JAMESTOWN 

KING  FERRY 
LANGFORD 

LINDLEY 

LISBON 

LISLE 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
MECKLENBURG 
MELROSE 
MILLERSPORT 

NICHOLS 

OWEGO 


PENN  YAN 

PLATTSBURG 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
SCHENECTADY 

WHITNEY  POINT 


P.  A.  McIntosh 
Baldwinsville  Farm  Sup, 
Inc.,  Downer  Street 
Road,  R.  D.  1 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Church  Road 
R.  B.  Winkstern  &  Son 
29  Evans  St. 
Binghamton  Coop.  G.L.F. 

Ser.  217  Henry  Street 
W.  Case  Benham  Elevator 
Carlile  Enterprises 
Macedon  Road 
W.  F.  Excell 
Don  Howard 
LeBerge  &  Curtis,  Inc. 
R.F.D.  2,  No.  Russell  Rd. 
Chenango  Forks  G.L.F.  Ser 
Route  12 
Yoder  Bros.,  Inc. 

Peter  Weber  Company 
H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 
Yoder  Bros.,  Inc. 

Maxon  Feed  Company 
R.  C.  Schepler 
Monroe  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co, 
Methodist  Hill 
Holcomb  Co-Op  G.L.F. 

Farm  Store 
Squire  J.  Kingston 
24  Railroad  Ave. 
Hansen's  Sales  &  Service 
Ricketts  Farm  Supply 
Jamestown  Farm  Supply 
333-339  Fluvanna  Ave. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Walter  J. 'Geiger  G.L.F. 
Sisson  Highway 
P.O.  Eden,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 
R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons 
Earl  Kenyon 
R.  D.  No.  1 
Harry  W.  Armes  Co. 
Meckl6nburg  Mills 
Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 
Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
Transit  RD 

Nichols  Coop.  G.L.F.  Ser. 
J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 
35-39  Main  St. 

Lange's  Electric  Mot.  Ser. 

221  North  Avenue 
Petzold  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  D.  No.  1 

Smith's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 
W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
H,  O.  Penn  Mach.  Co.,  Inc. 
Dutchess  Turnpike 
Phone:  GLobe  2-1200 
D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Howard  F.  Getman,  Inc. 

3065  Guilderland  Ave. 
Richards  Implement  Co. 
Railroad  Street 
Phone:  171 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  42  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Ton,  Grey. 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more, 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


"Grow-’Em”  Milic  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly,  New  York 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow-  \ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  eke.  QualiEy  Stock.  \  ^ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


Homer  City,  Pa. 


C.  S.  GRAVBILL 


CHICKS 


U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Oet  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  ALso  Mt.  Hope. 

Aci-e  White  Hox,  New  Hanips,  and  Sex  Link.  Day-oW 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  C.  »• 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  4 
Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


GOSLINGS 

White  Chinese  $1.35  Emden  $1.60  20%  with  order, 
balance  C.O.D. 

Wethli  Goose  Farm,-  Granville,  N.  >■ 
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Visiting  Bagfiplfts 


MILLIMAN  Milepost  372'  THRUWAY 


TOM 


Shaw’s  Tomorrow 


DT  fell  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  to  provide 
the  main  speaker  at  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion,  on  January  22,  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Empire  State  Potato  Club,  and 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  at  Syl-acuse.  We  chose  Dr. 
Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  The  research  work 
now  going  on  under  Dr.  Shaw’s  able 
leadership  is  important  to  farmers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities  set 
forth  in  his  paper.  They  are  repeated 
here  because  I  believe  they  will  happen. 

“Their  (the  consumers’)  buying  hab¬ 
its  tell  us  that  as  income  rises,  they 
want  higher  quality  in  all  their  foods 
—more  ‘basic  goodijess’  in  appearance, 
flavor  and  texture.  As  they  become 
more  nutrition  conscious  they  want 
more  meat  and  dairy  products,  more 
fruits  and  vegetables — with  the  nutri¬ 
ents  kept  intact — and  they  want  sea¬ 
sonal  foods  throughout  the  year  .... 
And  they  are  proving  daily  that  they’re 
willing  to  pay  for  premium  quality  and 
built-in  convenience.  .  .  . 

“Today  we  must  learn  to  grow  a  bet¬ 
ter  potato  at  half  the  cost.  And  even 

that  is  only  the  beginning.  We  must 

» 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

It  is  not  very  reassuring  today  to 
be  told  you  are  “as  sound  as  a  dol¬ 
lar.” 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

learn  how  to  carry  the  quality  and  eco¬ 
nomy  through  processing,  marketing 
and  household  utilization.  .  .  . 

“Just  as  scientists  developed  the 
family-sized  turkey,  the  modern  broiler 
chicken  ahd  the  meat-type  hog,  they’re 
now  exploring  the  possibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  beef  cattle  that  will  provide  a 
higher  proportion  of  lean  tender  beef, 
dairy  cows  that  will  produce  milk  with 
more  solids  in  proportion  to  fat,  and 
hens  that  will  lay  eggs  with  longer 
lasting  fresh  qualities. 

“Research  has  shown  that  these 
characteristics  are  inherited,  which 
means  that  breeding  stock  can  be  se¬ 
lected  with  the  ability  to  transmit  them 
to  their  offspring.  Studies  indicate,  for 
example,  that  steers  need  not  carry  the 
large  amount  of  fat  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  abdomen  to  produce  tender  lean 
heef.  ...  In  the  same  way,  dairy  cows 
and  hens  must  possess  the  inherited 
ability  to  produce  high-solids,  low-fat 
milk  and  eggs  with  high  interior  qual¬ 
ity  that  will  hold  up  in  storage.  .  .  . 

“Without  question,  frozen  foods  have 
been  the  major  development  in  the  food 
processing  industry  during  the  past  20 
years.  A  serious  drawback  to  commer¬ 
cial  frozen  foods,  however,  has  been 
loss  of  the  original  high  quality  that 
frequently  occurs  between  the  freezing 
plant  and  the  consumer.  ...  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  industry  our  scientists  have 
made  intensive  studies  of  frozen  foods 
during  transportation  and  storage  and 
have  learned  the  causes  of  quality  de¬ 
terioration  and  how  to  overcome  it.  .  >. 
I’m  confident  that  these  foods  will  be 
S'  great  deal  better  tomorrow  than  they 
are  today.  .  .  , 

“A  great  deal  of  effort  is  going  into 
research  on  concentrated  food  products. 
Orange  and  grapefruit  juice  powders 
sre  already  in  commercial  production. 


and  tomato  juice  powder  is  ready  to  go. 
We  have  full-flavored  fruit  juice  super¬ 
concentrates  in  which  the  juice  has 
been  reduced  to  about  one-seventh  of 
its  original  volume.  Some  of  these  su¬ 
perconcentrates  are  now  being  used  in 
manufacturing  jellies,  candies,  ^ice 
cream  and  other  foods.  .  .  . 

“Commercial  refrigeration  is  costly 
and  less  than  ideal  in  many  instances. 
So  we’re  working,  through  research,  to 
develop  additional  methods  of  retarding 
deterioration  and  spoilage  of  fresh  food 
products  that  can  be  used  either  alone 
or  to  supplement  refrigeration.  Among 
the  new  methods  being  studied  are  ir¬ 
radiation  and  antibiotics.  ...  A  fair 
amount  of  research  is  going  on  in  both 
Government  and  industrial  laboratories. 

Some  very  fine  work  is  under  way  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  I 
was  interested  to  learn  recently  that 
the  new  Food  Science  Building  under 
construction  there  will  contain  com¬ 
plete  irradiation  research  facilities.  .  .  . 

“•We’re  making  good  progress  in  re¬ 
search  to  develop  concentrated  whole 
milk  products  —  in  both  liquid  and  dry 
forms.  We  have  pilot-plant  products 
now  that  reconstitute  readily  into  de¬ 


licious,  fresh-flavored  whole  milk.  The 
storage  problem  hasn’t  been  completely 
licked  yet,  but  I’m  confident  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  homemakers 
will  be  able  to  buy  concentrated  or  dry 
whole  milk  that  will  hold  its  good  flavor 
over  an  extended  period.  .  .  . 

“I  could  list  many  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
Ifvelopment.  Now  in  the  commercial 
trial-run  stage,  for  example,  are  a  con¬ 
centrated  sweetened  cream  that  needs 
no  refrigeration,  and  a  uniform-quality 
Cheddar  cheese  that  can  be  made  in 
half  the  time  required  by  present  com¬ 
mercial  methods.  .  .  .  There’s  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  such  developments 
will  increase  consumption  of  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  by  groups  that  are  not  now 
getting  enough  of  this  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  food.  .  .  . 

“In  these  matters,  I  am  speaking  for 
all  agricultural  research,  which  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  also  State 
Experiment  Stations,  industry,  and,  in 
some  cases,  farmers  themselves.’’ 

A  Comment 

Note  the  assurance  with  which  Dr. 
Shaw  reports  progress  on  development 
of  concentrated  whole  milk  products, 
both  liquid  and  dry.  He  is  confident  of 
their  entrance  into  the  miik  business. 
From  time  to  time,  reaching  back  al¬ 
most  20  years,  I’ve  read  similar  predic¬ 
tions,  and  have  talked  with  a  few  who 
were  engaged  in  this  research  effort.  It 
happened  that  these  men  worked  for 
industry. 

I  was  always  skeptical,  but  am  so  no 
longer.  I  believe  it.  I  believe  also  that 
we’ll  survive  the  offering  of  concen¬ 


trated  whole  milk,  and  still  keep  dairy 
cattle  in  the  Northeast.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  lowering  of 
price  to  the  northeastern  producer  is 
an  immediate  threat,  even  after  the 
new  products  are  introduced. 

The  introduction  may  be  two  or  five 
or  ten  years  away.  When  it  comes,  will 
there  be  any  effort  made  to  require  li¬ 
censing  or  inspections  and  approval  of 
Western  cows,  farmers’  premises  and 
milk  processing  plants,  as  we  know  the 
situation  in  the  Northeast?  We  are  all 
aware  that  production  and  marketing 
of  northeastern  whole  milk  is  under 
municipal.  State  and  industry  inspec¬ 
tions  and  approval.  We  meet  standards 
high  enough  to  effectively  provide  a 
fence  around  our  fluid  markets. 

Our  system,  to  an  almost  total  ex¬ 
tent,  excludes  fluid  milk  produced  out¬ 
side  the  approved  zones  of  production. 
Even  now,  the  sovereign  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  whose  dairymen  receive  a  much 
lower  price  than  we  do,  has  announced 
the  launching  of  legal  efforts  to  break 
down  the  barriers  we  have  erected  in 
the  effort  to  protect  our  northeastern 
consumers  and  producers  alike. 

It  would  seem  that  quite  a  few  years 
remain  before  the  price  to  be  paid  us 
for  milk  will  be  set  by  the  Midwest. 
With  or  without  health  regulations  and 
restrictions,  it  will  be  quite  a  show 
when  it  comes.  Will  the  food  chains,  as 
is  their  custom,  side  in  with  consumers 
for  cheaper,  milk  when  the  issue  is 
joined  ?  Will  they  use  their  own  private 
labels  as  a  price-loWering  device,  which 
is  a  standard  practice  with  them?  If 
not,  it  will  be  a  miracle.  I’d 'like  to  be 
around  then. 


INSURE  Early  Cut  Hay 
. . .  with  an  electric  hay  dryer 


Last  June’s  continuously  wet  weather  caused 
heavy  losses  in  forage  crops  as  cuttings  had  to  be 
postponed  long  past  maturity.  You  can  insure  this 
year’s  big  investment  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor 
with  an  electric  hay  dryer. 

No  matter  how  wet  the  season,  you  can  safely 
cut  and  store  hay  in  a  mow  equipped  with  an 
electric  hay  dryer.  Not  only  that,  you  can  actually 
improve  your  own  profits. 

It’s  a  matter  of  record,  based  on  conclusive 
tests,  that  barn-cured  hay  will  increase  your  pro¬ 
fits  $1,000  for  each  20  cows  milked! 


Because  barn-cured  hay  can  be  cut  early,  at. 
just  the  right  maturity,  it’s  greener,  has  far  less 
leaf  shattering.  There’s  more  carotene  and  total 
digestible  nutrients  retained  so  you  can  cut  down 
expensive  supplemental  grain  feedings  to  maintain 
milk  production. 

The  first  step  to  insure  your  hay  investment  is 
to  call  your  Farm  Service  Representative.  He’ll 
work  with  you  and  your  farm  equipment  dealer 
to  plan  an  electric  hay  dryer  tailored  to  your 
needs.  Call  him  today! 
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The  Words 

and 


The  Music 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  X 

One  day  Dr.  Andrews’  called  Debbie 
into  his  office.  She  came  a  little  reluc¬ 
tantly,  because  ever  since  she  could  re¬ 
member,  when  her  father  was  not 
pleased  with  her  or  had  some  scoldlbg 
to  do,  he  always  did  it  in  his  office;  so 
she  came  to  associate  the  pungent  smell 
of  medicines  that  always  pervaded  his 
office  with  something  unpleasant.  That 
feeling  was  supplemented  by  having 
had  to  take  some  of  the  bitter  medi¬ 
cines  when  she  was  not  well.  After 
Debbie  was  seated  by  the  big  cluttered 
desk,  her  father  looked  at  her  keenly, 
thinking  a  little  sadly  how  fast  she  had 
grown  up.  Only  yesterday,  it  seemed, 
she  was  a  little  girl  climbing  all  over 
him  when  he  was  resting  on  the  sofa 
or  in  his  easy  chair.  But  today  she  was 
a  dignified  young  lady.  Darn  pretty, 
too,  even  if  she  was  his  daughter. 

Waiting  for  her  father  to  speak, 
Debbie  grew  uneasy.  ‘You  wanted  to 
see  me.  Father,”  she  reminded  him. 

‘‘Yes,  Debbie,  but  about  nothing 
serious.  I  was  just  thinking  of  when 
you  were  little  and  we  used  to  play  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  was  wishing  that  we 
could  now.” 

She  laughed,  the  little  feeling  of  ten¬ 
sion  going  out  of  her.  ‘I  wish  we  could 
too.  Father,  but  you  are  so  awfully 
busy.” 

He  sat  up  straighter  in  his  chair. 
‘‘Busy!  Well  if  I  am  any  busier  than 
you  are  with  all  of  your  social  activi¬ 
ties,  why  I’ll  eat  my  old  hat.”  He 
grinned.  ‘‘Why  Debbie,  it  seems  as  if  I 
can’t  turn  round  without  falling  over 
some  big  lout  of  a  boy  hanging  around 
you.  And  the  funny  thing  about  it  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  different  one 
every  day.  How  in  the  world  you  find 
so  many  I  will  never  know.” 

Debbie  laughed.  ‘‘What  harm  does 
it  do.  Father?  I’ve  often  heard  you  say 
yourself  that  there  is  safety  in  num¬ 
bers.” 

Her  father  looked  more  serious. 
“Well  I  suppose  it’s  all  right,”  he 
agreed  reluctantly,  “for  a  while  at 
least,  but  this  has  been  going  oh  with 
you  for  quite  a  spell  and  where’s  it  get¬ 
ting  you,  Debbie?  Isn’t  it  about  time 
you  began  to  think  about  some  of  the 
serious  things  of  life  and  about  settling 
down  ?” 

“Oh  ho,”  she  grinned,  “so  that’s  it. 
You  want  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  protested, 
“and  you  know  it.”  Then,  apparently 
changing  the  subject,  he  said,  “Debbie 
you  see  Jerry  Tappan  around  here  quite 
a  lot.  How  do  you  like  him?” 

Now  a  little  wary,  she  said,  “Why  do 
you  ask?” 

“Well,  that  boy  is  a  little  giddy  but, 
unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  he  is  going 
to  make  a  good  doctor  some  day.” 

“I  hope  so,”  she  agreed,  “but  what 
has  that  got  to  do  with  me?” 

Her  father  looked  at  her  a  little  wist¬ 
fully,  and  after  a  moment  he  answered. 
“Debbie,  I’ve  always  been  glad  that  you 
were  a  girl,  except  for  one  thing.  You 
can’t  be  a  doctor,  and  it  would  have 
been  nice  if  I  could  have  had  a  son  to 
follow  me  in  this  work.” 

“Probably  he  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
doctor  anyway  if  you  had  had  a  boy,” 
answered  Debbie. 

“Probably  not,”  he  agreed.  “So  I’ve 
had  to  start  making  other  plans.  You 
know  that  Jerry  has  helned  with  the 


chores  here  for  some  time.  He  is  study¬ 
ing  medicine  at  college,  and  he  seems 
to  have  a  flair  for  it.  Anyway,  I  like 
the  boy,  so  I’ve  asked  him  to  work  here 
as  my  apprentice,  at  least  until  he  gets 
through  college.” 

A  little  spot  of  colour  showed  in 
Debbie’s  cheeks.  “That’s  fine.  Father, 
but  if  you’ve  got  any  idea  that  I  could 
be  interested  in  Jerry  Tappan  you’d 
better  get  rid  of  it.  Talk  about  my 
playing  the  field!  That  fellow  has  had 
more  girls  since  he  has  been  in  Han¬ 
over  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  more  he 
had  before  he  came.  Moreover,  the 
harder  they  fall  for  him,  the  faster  he 
drops  them.  He  is  a  regular  heart- 
breaker,  but  he  isn’t  going  to  break 
mine.” 

Andrews  laughed.  “You  are  two  of  a 
kind.”  And  then  more  seriously,  he 
stood  up  and  put  his  arm  around  his 
daughter’s  shoulders,  “Maybe,  just 
maybe  mind  you,  you  could  be  just  a 
bit  jealous  of  Jerry.  Maybe  a  girl  like 


HISTORY  COMES  ALIVE 

Probably  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  us  have  so  little  interest  in 
history  is  that  it  is  too  often  taught 
in  the  schobis  by  memoriring  dates 
and  uninteresting  events.  But  his¬ 
tory  is  the  only  real  guide  we  have 
for  the  future  and  it  can  be  made 
the  most  dramatic  subject  in  the 
whole  curriculum. 

The  reason  Mr,  Eastman's  histori¬ 
cal  novel— THE  WORDS  AND  THE 
MUSIC— is  being  read  by  so  many 
thousands  is  that  he  has  made 
Daniel  Webster,  his  friends,  his 
loved  ones  and  his  times  come 
alive.  When  you  read  this  story, 
you  actually  feel  as  if  you  knew 
Dan  and  were  living  in  his  times. 

In  other  words,  the  author  has 
dramatized  his  history  into  a  grip¬ 
ping  story  which  can  be  started  with 
any  installment.- E.H.W. 


you  is  just  what  a  boy  like  Jerry  needs 
to  make  him  settle  down  and  behave 
himself.” 

“If  that  is  given  as  a  prescription. 
Father,  your  diagnosis  is  wrong.  I 
wouldn’t  marry  Jerry  Tappan  if  he  was 
the  last  man  in  New  Hampshire.  In  fact 
I  will  throw  in  the  whole  United 
States.” 

She  stood  up  and  ran  her  hand  in  a 
caress  through  her  father’s  greying 
hair.  “Don’t  you  fret  about  me,”  she 
said,  “there  are  some  other  medical  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  college.  Who  knows  but 
what  I  may  bring  you  a  doctor  yet.” 

^ 

Near  the  end  of  Daniel  Webster’s 
term  of  school  at  Fryeburg,  he  was 
waited  on  by  his  Board  of  Trustees. 

“We’ve  come,”  said  Bill  Fessenden, 
“to  ask  you  to  stay  here  as  our  Pre¬ 
ceptor  for  another  year.” 

Dan  started  to  shake  his  head.  Fes¬ 
senden  held  up  his  hand.  “Now  wait, 
Dan,  don’t  decide  until  you  hear  me 
out.  I  think  you  know  how  well  pleased 
we  are  with  the  work  you  have  done 
here  this  year.” 

Dan  smiled.  “Well,  yes,  at  least  I 
hope  so,  gentlemen,  except  that  I’ve 
heard  some  rumbling  about  my  teach¬ 
ing  subjects  in  addition  to  the  three 
R’s.” 


“That  didn’t  amount  to  anything,” 
said  Fessenden.  “No  one  ever  pleased 
old  Moses  Brottlebank.  He’s  been  mad 
at  the  world  and  everything  in  it,  since 
he  was  born  and  he  would  find  fault 
even  if  he  was  going  to  be  hung. 

“Now  Dan’l,  we’ve  talked  it  over,  not 
only  among  ourselves  but  with  several 
parents,  and  if  you  will  stay  another 
year,  we  will  increase  your  salary  from 
$350  to  $500,  give  you  a  house  to  live 
in,  and  a  piece  of  land  where  you  can 
raise  a  garden.  Furthermore,  you  did 
such  a  good  job  copying  deeds  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  make  you  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Oxford.  This  will  add  some¬ 
what  to  your  income.” 

Dan  caught  his  breath.  That  was  un¬ 
told  riches  and  more  money  than  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  With  it  he 
could  help  keep  Zeke  in  college,  and 
still  have  some  left  to  help  his  father. 
“Gentlemen,”  he  finally  said,  “you  flab¬ 
bergast  me.  I’ll  never  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  much  your  confidence  and  gener¬ 
osity  mean  to  me,  but  you  gentlemen 
know  that  I  have  long  planned  to  be 
a  lawyer.  If  I  am  to  carry  through  that 
plan,  I  must  get  at  it.  Maybe  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  than  a  lawyer. 
How  does  one  ever  know  how  to  make 
a  wise  decision  like  this,  that  affects 
all  the  rest  of  one’s  life  and  those  one 
loves?  So,  I  must  have  time  to  think 
about  your  generous  offer  and  to  weigh 
it  against  my  plans  to  enter  the  legal 
profession.” 

“Of  course,”  responded  Fessenden. 
“Take  all  the  time  you  need,  but  we  all 
hope  you  will  decide  to  stay  with  us.” 

That  night,  Dan  wrote  several  long 
almost  identical  letters,  including  one 
to  Bingham,  an  old  college  friend,  and 
another  to  his  foster-brother,  Jerry 
Tappan.  In  these  letters  he  stated  the 
generous  offer  he  had  received,  told 
them  what  they  already  knew  —  how 
badly  he  needed  money,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  say,  ‘Yes, 
gentlemen’  and  stay  down  here  to 
spend  my  days  in  a  kind  of  com¬ 
fortable  privacy,  or  shall  I  relin¬ 
quish  these  prospects  and  enter 
into  a  profession  where  my  feelings 
will  be  constantly  harrowed  by 
objects  of  either  dishonesty  or  mis¬ 
fortune?” 

In  Jerry’s  letter  he  said: 

“Maybe  you  will  think,  Jerry,  that 
the  problems  of  the  law  don’t  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  a  doctor.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  professions  see  much 
of  the  seamy  side  of  human 
nature.  If  I  go  on  in  the  law  I  will 
have  a  profession  where  my  living 
must  be  squeezed  from  penury  (for 
rich  folks  seldom  go  to  law),  and 
my  moral  principles  will  constant¬ 
ly  be  at  hazard.  It  is  true,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  law  is  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
but  what  are  its  effects  on  the 
heart?  Does  it  inspire  benevolence 
and  awake  tenderness?  Or  does  it, 
by  frequent  repetition  of  wretched 
objects,  blunt  sensibility  and  stifle 
the  still  small  voice  of  mercy?” 

Then  the  letter  went  on  to  state  why 
he  thought  he  should  continue  with  the 
law.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  his 
father’s  wish,  that  his  friends  also  were 
urging  him  to  be  a  lawyer  and  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  attorney  in  Salisbury, 
wanted  him  to  continue  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  him.  Then  he  said  in  the 
letter : 

“If  I  prosecute  the  profession,  I 
pray  God  to  fortify  me  against  its 
temptations.  To  be  honest,  to  be 
capable,  to  be  faithful  to  my  client 
and  my  conscience,  I  earnestly 
hope  to  be  my  first  endeavor.” 

“I  have  long  known  and  long  loved 
the  honesty  of  your  heart,  but  let 
us  not  rely  too  much  on  ourselves, 
let  us  look  to  God  to  direct  us 
among  the  temptations  that  sur¬ 
round  us.” 

Dan  finally  made  his  decision  to  leave 
teaching  in  Fryeburg  and  to  return  to 
Thomas  W.  Thompson  in  Salisbury  to 


resume  his  legal  studies.  It  was  a  hard 
decision,  especially  to  have  to  tell  Bill 
Fessenden  and  other  members  of  the 
School  Board.  When  the  time  came  fop 
a  final  parting  with  his  pupils,  with 
Bill  and  his  other  friends,  Dan  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  tears,  thinking 
again  that  one  of  the  saddest  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  was  the  constant  neces¬ 
sity  of  saying  good-bye  to  the  friends 
one  loved. 

Although  it  was  good  to  be  home 
again,  it  was  lonesome,  for  he  missed 
Jerry  Tappan  and  his  big  brother,  Zeke, 
both  of  whom  had  returned  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  following  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion.  But  Dan  soon  found  that  he  did 
not  have  much  time  to  feel  lonely,  for 
Mr.  Thompson  certainly  found  enough 
and  sometimes  too  much  for  him  to  do 
in  his  law  office.  It 'was  a  busy  place, 
for  Thompson  was  a  highly  regarded 
lawyer  throughout  Northern  New 
Hampshire. 

•  When  Dan  was  not  busy  with  clerical 
and  other  work  for  Thompson,  he  was 
supposed  to  keep  studying  the  heavy 
uninteresting  and  sometimes  obscure 
law  books  in  Thompson’s  office.  So  dull 
and  difficult  to  understand  were  some 
of  those  books  that  Dan  came  to  dis¬ 
like  them  and  to  doubt  their  value. 
While  he  was  still  in  Fryeburg,  a  friend 
loaned  Dan  a  set  of  “Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries.”  These  he  studied  thorough¬ 
ly,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were 
far  more  fundamental  and  worthwhile 
than  most  of  the  other  law  books  in 
Mr.  Thompson’s  library. 

But  Dan  did  much  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
cellent  books  in  Thompson’s  library 
which  dealt  with  general  literature  and 
history.  When  he  would  grow  tired  at 
times  of  the  heavy  law  reading,  he 
loved  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  readings 
from  Shakespeare  and  Milton;  the  his- 

★  ★★  ★★★  ★★★ 

A  moment’s  insight  is  sometimes 
worth  a  life’s  e.xperience. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

torians,  Hume  and  Robertson;  the 
poetry  of  Cowper,  and  Alexander  Pope’s 
translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Best  fun  of  all  for  Dan  that  fall  of 
1802  when  there  was  a  little  slack  time 
in  the  office,  was  to  grab  his  gun  and 
follow  the  familiar  woods  trails  that  he 
had  known  and  loved  ever  since  he  was 
a  small  boy.  It  mattered  not  if  he  saw 
no  game  whatever.  It  was  just  the  rest¬ 
ful  healing  peace  of  the  woods  blazing 
with  autumnal  color  that  rested  and  re¬ 
freshed  him. 

One  afternoon  that  fall  a  young  man, 
who  introduced  himself  as  True  Pingry, 
came  into  the  office  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Thompson.  Dan  told  him  that  Mr, 
Thompson  was  out  and  asked  if  be 
could  be  of  any  help  to  him, 

“Yes,  maybe  you  can  help.” 

Putting  on  his  best  professional  look 
and  seating  himself  at  Mr.  Thompson’s 
desk,  Dan  asked  Pingry  to  tell  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

“Well,”  answered  Pingry,  “maybe 
you  know  the  Sam  Sweat  farm  over 
near  Boscawen.” 

Dan  nodded.  “Heard  of  it.” 

“Well  Sam  has  just  put  up  a  new 
barn  and  to  get  it  off  to  a  good  start 
he  had  a  husking  bee  and  a  bam  dance. 
I  fiddled  for  him.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd,  old  and  young.  I  callate  there 
were  at  least  thirty  or  forty.  Sam  had 
a  barrel  of  cider,”  Pingry  smiled,  “well 
seasoned.”  It  was  set  up  on  a  couple  of 
saw  horses  with  a  spigot,  and  mugs  so 
that  everybody  could  help  themsselves, 
and  by  gosh  about  everybody  did.  Some 
of  ’em,  including  old  Humphrey  Quinby, 
guzzled  a  lot  of  it.” 

Pingry  stopped  his  story  to  ask, 
ye  ever  notice,  Mr.  Webster,  how  hard 
cider  seems  to  bring  out  the  devil  in 
some  men  and  make  them  quarrel* 
some?” 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1959 

vnTTrF  OF  SALE  OF  OTSEGO  COUNTY  FARM 
^  NOTICP’  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  sealed  bids 
reouested  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the 
nt=P2n  County  Public  Home  Farm,  consisting  of 
firm  residence,  constructed  in  1953,  cow  barn, 
h,,rcc  barn,  sheds,  chicken  house,  hog  pens, 

1  miller  house,  shop  and  granary,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  393  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  being 
mat  Dortion  of  the  County  Farm  lying  west  of 
the  County  Highway  leading  from  Milford  to 
cvinerstown.  with  the  exceptions  as  shown  on  a 
by  Gordon  H.  Reynolds,  surveyed  July  26, 
1^53  and  described  in  Resolution  No.  17  of  the 
iJrncdeding.s  of  the  Otsego  County  Board  of  Sup¬ 
ervisors  of  February  4.  1959,  which  map  and 
SluUon  are  on  file  in  ,  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
nf  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
otseeo  In  the  County  Court  House  at  Coopers- 
tnvvn  New  York,  or  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  Budding,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  or 
the  Otsego  County  Home  and  Infirmary  at 
Phoenix  Mills,  New  York,  and  may  be  examined 
rf  urine 'regular  business  hours.  The  property  sold 
shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions,  rights  of  way 
and  easements  set  forth  in  said  Resolution  No. 
17  of  the  Proceedings  of  February  4,  1959. 

The  premises  will  be  available  for  inspection  by 
prospective  bidders  on  week  days  between  the 
hourrof  9:00  A.M.  and  12:00  M.,  and  1:30  P.M. 
and  4'00  P.M.,  by  calling  at  the  Otsego  County 
Home  and  Infirmary  where  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  in  attendance  to  show  the  property. 

Sealed  bids  shall  be  filed  with  this  Committee 
in  care  of  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Engell,  Commissioner 
nt  Social  Welfare  of  Otsego  County,  at  his  office 
in  the  National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  Building,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  on 
or  before  March  12,  1959,  at  10:00  o’clock  in  the 
lorenoon,  at  which  time  the  bids  will  be  publicly 
opened  and  read  by  this  Committee.  Each  bid 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  in  the 
amount  of  10%  of  the  bid,  payable  to  the  Otsego 
County  Treasurer.  The  checks  of  unsuccessful 
bidders  shall  be  returned  to  them  upon  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  taking  action  upon  the  bids,  which 
action  shall  take  place  not  later  than  April  1, 
1959 

Upon  approval  of  the  successful  bid  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  County  will  convey  the 
premises  above  described,  by  warranty  deed  and 
deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certified  search  show¬ 
ing  marketable  title  to  the  premises.  The  closing 
of  title  shall  take  place  on  or  before  May  1. 
1959,  at  the  office  of  the  County  Attorney, 
Robert  A.  Harlem,  241  Main  Street.  Oneonta, 
New  York,  at  which  time  the  bidder  shall  pay  the 
balance  of  his  bid.  In  the  event  he  shall  fail  to 
do  so,  he  shall  forfeit  the  10%  deposit. 

This  Committee  and  Board  of  Supervisors  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

Dated:  February  10.  1959 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare 

ALTON  G.  DUNN,  Chairman 
BADGLEY  WEBB 
HARVEY  A.  STRONG 
MAYNARD  SKINNER 


Shane-Rich  Farms 

Landrace  Sale 

At  form  Vz  Mile  North  Intersection,  Routes 
117  and  33  North  of  Rockford,  O. 

Mon.  March  23/  1959 

12:30  P.M. 

12  Boars— 22  Open  Gilts 
10  GiltS/  ready  to  breed 
4  Sows,  I  with  litter 
10  Pigs,  2  Imported  in  Dam. 

Imported  Swedish  and  American  bloodlines. 
Auctioneer— Vaughn  Lipp. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG; 

Shane -Rich  Farms 

R.  2,  Rockford,  O. 

Earl  Richards,  Owner 
Lee  Boley,  Herdsman 


nYR$HIRB  DISPERSAL 


For  DILDINE  and  PRITCHARD 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,  at  11:00  A.  M. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Form  located  on  Webster  Rd.,  1  ’/a  mi.  N.  of 
Rts.  5  and  20,  West  of  Auburn. 

35  Reg.  AYRSHIRES 

31  COWS  and  IST-CALF  HEIFERS,  1  BRED 
heifer,  1  OPEN  HEIFER,  2  FALL  HEIFER  CALVES. 

This  is  a  real  good  producing  herd  that  has  been  on 
DHI  test  since  1937.  Nearly  all  cows  have  over  400  lbs. 
Fat.  Three  have  over  500  lbs.  Fat  with  a  top  of  540 
lbs.  Fat.  Records  made  under  ordinary  farm  care.  These 
are  good  uddered  cattle.  Many  arc  by  proven  or 
approved  sires.  This  is  a  fall  and  winter  dairy.  Several 
recently  fresh.  Many  bred  back  for  fall.  Females  bred 
over  60  days  examined  for  pregnancy.  HEALTH:  Herd 
T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated, 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  before  sale. 

-  MACHINERY  SALE  at  11:00  A.M.  - 

2  Oliver  88  tractors.  Oliver  71  combine,  N.H.  baler, 
Myers  hay  conditioner,  Papec  forage  harvester,  N.l.  corn 
Picker  harrows,  plows,  2  conveyors,  3  wagons  and  many 
ether  late  model  items. 

-  CATALOGS  AT  THE  SALE  - 
Tom  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


OHIO'S  "TOP  QUALITY" 
LANDRACE  SALE 

Fairgrounds,  Wapakoneta,  O. 

Sat.  March  21  -  1:00  P.M. 

20  Bred  Gilts  —  15  Boars  —  30  Open  Gilts. 
Write  for  catalog; 


VERNON  HEIDT 

R.  1,  New  Knoxville,  Ohio 


COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
J-nces  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
"ute  tor  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tenta  to  reut  for  all  purposes. 

4  HAwPPvTENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YOR 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Dan  no(3ded  and  waited  for  Pingry 
to  go  on. 

“Well  that  was  the  way  it  was  with 
Hump  Quinby.  In  fact  the  party  was 
gittin’  noisier  all  the  time.  Even  the 
girls  were  talking  so  loud  and  shrill 
that  no  one  could  hear  my  music,  and 
there  wass^darn  little  huskin’  of  corn. 
Finally,  one  of  the  girls,  little  Janie 
Sanborn,  settin’  right  next  to  me,  found 
a  red  ear.  The  feller,  Ben  Woodman, 
who  brought  Janie  to  the  party  was 
settin’  next  to  Janie  on  the  other  side 
of  me.  When  she  found  the  red  ear  he 
tried  to  kiss  her  and  then  the  other  fel¬ 
ler,  John  Morril,  who  I  guess,  was 
Janie’s  regular  one  came  over  and 
started  a  fight.  While  they  were 
scuffling,  old  Quinby  tried  to  grab  Janie. 
She  was  scared  and  stepped  behind  me. 
Hump  tried  to  shove  me  to  one  side 
and  when  he  couldn’t,  he  grabbed  my 
fiddle  and  smashed  it  against  a  barn 
beam.  Then  I  started  for  the  old  devil, 
but  some  of  the  boys  held  me  and  he 
went  away  home.  The  party  broke  up 
then.  And  so  I  came  here  today  to  't 
Mr.  Thompson  to  sue  Hump  Quinby  for 
the  loss  of  my  fiddle.’’ 

“All  right,  Mr.  Pingry,’’  said  Dan, 
“Mr.  Thompson  will  be  back  tonight.  I 
will  tell  him  your  story  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  he  will  take  the  case  for  you.” 

On  Mr.  Thompson’s  suggestion,  Dan 
told  Pingry  that  he  would  take  the  case 
and  brought  action  of  trespass  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  against  Hum¬ 
phrey  Quinby  for  breaking  the  fiddle. 

Dan  didn’t  know  when  he  had  had  so 
much  fun.  He  summoned  as  a  witness 
Jane  Sanborn  and  some  of  the  other 
girls  and  men  who  had  attended  the 
husking  bee  at  Sam  Sweat’s.  Dan’s  first 
witness  was  Jane  Sanborn,  and  after 
she  was  sworn,  and  had  stated  her 
name  and  address,  Dan  started  his 
questions. 

“Tell  the  court  where  you  were  c.i 
the  night  of  October  19th.” 

“I  went  to  a  huskin’  bee  in  Sam 
Sweat’s  new  bam  as  Boscawen.” 

“Did  you  go  alone  ?” 

A  giggle  went  round  the  little  room 
where  the  justice  was  holding  court, 
and  he  pounded  the  table  for  order. 

“Of  course  not,”  Jane  answered. 

“With  whom  did  you  go?” 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 
snapped  the  girl. 

The  justice  said,  “The  witness  will 
please  answer  the  question.” 

“If  it’s  anybody’s  business,  I  went 
with  Ben  Woodman.” 

“Tell  the  coi«’t  in  your  own  words 
what  happened.” 

“Well  we  were  huskin’  corn,  except 
True  Pingry  who  was  playing  his  fiddle. 
He  sat  on  a  crate  on  one  side  of  me 
and  Ben  set  on  the  other.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dan,  “go  on.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Sweat  had  a  barrel  of 
cider  there,  and  Mrs.  Sweat  had  a  lot 
of  nice  fried  cakes.  Some  of  the  men, 
especially  Mr.  Quinby,  drank  too  much 
of  the  cider.” 

Quinby,  who  was  conducting  his  own 
case,  jumped  to  his  feet.  “It’s  a  lie,”  he 
said,  “didn’t  drink  no  more  nor  any¬ 
body.” 

Again  a  titter  went  around  the  room, 
and  the  justice-  said,  “Quiet!  If  you 
can’t  keep  still  I’ll  put  you  out.”  And  to 
Quinby  he  said,  “No  more  interruptions. 


You  will  have  a  chance  to  state  your 
case  later.  Now  proceed,  Mr.  Webster.” 
Dan  said  to  Jane,  “Go  on.” 

“Well  a  couple  of  the  boys  got  into 
a  fight.” 

“I  tell  you,”  Quinby  interrupted,  “I 
wasn’t  drunk  but  some  of  the  others 
was.” 

The  justice  warned  him  again  to  stop 
interrupting. 

“What  were  the  boys  fighting  about, 
Jane  ?” 

The  girl’s  face  went  red.  “Me,  I 
guess.” 

“Why?”  . 

“Well,  Ben  brought  me  to  the  huskin’ 
but,”  she  hesitated,  “I  been  goin’  some 
lately  with  John  Morril,  and  he  came 
up,  tried  to  shove  Ben  away  and  put  his 
arm  around  me.  That  made  Ben  mad 
and  they  started  to  fight.” 

“Yes,  go  on.  Then  what  happened?” 
“Well,  while  the  boys  were  at  it,  old 
Hump  Quinby  staggered  towards  me 
and  grabbed  me.”  The  girl’s  face  was 
blood  red  now. 

“What  was  Mr.  Pingry  doing  while 
all  this  was  going  on?” 

“Playin’  his  fiddle  most  of  the  time.” 
“While  Rome  burned,”  said  Dan  in 
an  undertone.  ^ 

“What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Webster?” 
demanded  the  justice. 

“Nothing,  your  Honour.  Go  on  Jane, 
tell  us  what  Mr.  Pingry  did.” 

“He  tried  to  pull  Hump  away  from 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Some  of  the  best  preaching  is  done 
by  holding  your  tongue. — Author 
Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

me  but  he  had  only  one  hand.  The  other 
was  holdin’  his  fiddle.  It  made  Hump 
mad,  so  he  grabbed  the  fiddle  away 
from  Mr.  Pingry  and  smashed  it  to 
smithereens  against  the  side  of  the  hay 
mow.  After  that  things  got  sort  of 
quieted  down  again.” 

“Jane,  wasn’t  there  something  about 
a  red  ear  that  started  the  row?” 

The  girl  moved  uneasily.  “I  guess 
there  was,”' she  answered.  “I  husked  a 
red  ear.  Ben  kissed  me  and  Johnny  saw 
him,  and  that’s  when  the  trouble 
started.” 

Dan  could  not  repress  a  smile  when 
he  said,  “Just  one  more  question,  Jane. 
Who  took  you  home  ?  Ben,  the  boy  that 
brought  you  to  the  party,  or  Johnny?” 

She  looked  at  Dan  a  little  defiantly. 
“Johnny  jjid.” 

Then  Dan  put  Pingry  on  the  stand  to 
confirm  everything  that  Jane  had  sworn 
to,  then  questioned  him  further.  “  What 
do  you  think  your  fiddle  was  worth?” 

“I  don’t  actually  know,”  Pingry  ad¬ 
mitted,  ^‘but  it  was  a  family  heirloom. 
My  great-grandfather  brought  it  from 
England  and  it  has  bepn  in  the  family 
ever  since.” 

Dan  called  one  more  witness,  one  of 
the  girls  whom  he  could  be  sure  had  not 
been  drinking  too  much  at  the  bee  and 
she  completely  confirmed  Jane  San¬ 
born’s  and  True  Pingry’s  testimonies. 
Then  Dan  rested  his  case. 

In  defence,  Quinby  claimed  that  he 
had  not  been  drinking  to  any  extent 
and  that  Pingry  himself  had  drunk  so 
much  that  his  music  didn’t  make  any 
sense  and  furthermore,  that  Pingry  was 
also  trying  to  grab  Jane  Sanborn.  He 
claimed  that  he  was  only  trying  to  save 
Jane  when  he  broke  the  violin. 

As  Quinby  told  his  story  those  in  the 
room  who  had  been  present  at  the  party 
were  all  shaking  their  heads  in  dis¬ 
agreement.  It  was  evident  that  the  jus¬ 
tice  himself  did  not  believe  Quinby’s 
story.  He  brought  the  case  to  an  end 
a,nd  rendered  his  judgment. 

“Your  story,”  he  told  Quinby,  “of 
what  happened  at  the  husking  bee  does 
not  agree  vdth  the  other  witnesses’. 
Whatever  the  facts  are,  it  is  clear  that 
by  your  own  testimony  you  broke  the 
fiddle,  so  I  fine  you  $10  and  costs.” 

Daniel  Webster  was  elated.  He  had 
won  his  first  case. 

(To  be  Continued) 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

/^ee/?  'em  milking 

with  this  2^WAY^^ 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS : 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE .. .just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 


and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)$1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)500 


Dr.^an/ofs 

Teat 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


FLOOD-FURROW-SPRINKLE 

Helping  Growers  Profit 
Almost  50  Years 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
LAYOUT  CHART  OR  CONTACT 
YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


W.R.AMES  CO. 

4511  E.  Osborne  •  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  •  Milpitas,  Calif. 


14th  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 

Thursday,  March  12  —  12:30  P.M. 

Sale  will-  be  held  at  the  sale  barns,  Ontario  County 
Fairgrounds,  2  miles  east  of  Canandaigua,  N,  Y.  5 
miles  south  of  the  New  York  Thruway  (Use  Interchange 
43  from  the  east  and  44  from  the  west).  Fairgrounds 
are  located  on  the  Canandaigua-Hopewell  Townline  Rd.. 
I'A  miles  north  of  U.S.  Routes  5  &  20. 

80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  80 
Fresh  and  close-up  cows  and  heifers — Service  age  built 

_ UoiFai*  zvaluAC 

(All  Selected  by  Adrian  Personius) 

Our  March  Sale  features  an  outstanding  group  of  fresh 
and  close-up  cows  with  records  to  643F  on  2x.  A 
special  added  feature  will  be  the  sale  of  a  son  of 
Collins-Crest  Regal  Fobes  from  a  530if  2-yr.  old 
daughter  of  Marshline  Pabst  Dean  Walker  VG-SMP. 
Also  selling  a  3-yr.  old  daughter  of  Roburke  (EX-GM) 
from  an  “EX”  dam  with  683F.  Daughter  of  such 
popular  sires  as  Sovereign  Co)iimandcr  Antonio,  Wooster- 
dale  Imperial  Dean  and  Winterthur  Winner  Fobes  Zigo 
sell.  A  choice  group  of  open  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
will  sell. 

REMEMBER  THE  DATE  —  MARCH  I2TH 
T.B.  Accredited:  Calfhood  Vaccinated:  Many  eligible 
for  interstate.  Catalogs  at  ringside.  Lunch  Available. 
Sale  in  comfortable  sale  barn. 

HARRIS  WILCOX  ORGANIZATION 
Sale  Managers  &.  Auctioneers 
Bergen,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  146 
Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Assoc. 


““  WILLOW  TREE  FARMS 
22nd  Landrace  Sale 
At  Farm  3  Mi.  S.  E.  Westfield 

MON.,  APRIL  6,  1959 
1:00  P.M.  EST  , 

35  Bred  Gilts  —  10  Boars 

10  Open  Gilts  —  10  Pigs 

Write  for  Catalog: 

-  Noblesville,  Indiana 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  your  farm  income  with  Suffolk  Sheep. 
Free  booklet  and  breeder's  list.  Write 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


(172)  40 


ADVERTISING  RATES — ID  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Pnone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  Is  required. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  19,55 


CATS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALiJi;— T.  JB.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

empire  livestock  marketing  Cooperative  I 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  ,  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  salM,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


FUN  FOR  YOUR  CAT!  Two  catnip  toys — made 

of  sturdy  lightweight  plastic.  Catnip-scented  oil 
sealed  in  center  of  balls.  2  red  balls  for  25c  post¬ 
paid.  Cambridge  Specialties,  Inc.,  1-B,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  York. 

FRESH  CAMBRIDGE  CATNIP  flakes  are  the 

leaves  and  flowers  of  U.  S.  grown  catnip  from 
lovely  Cambridge  Valley.  Extra  choice.  Carefully 
packed  in  airtight  clear  plastic  canisters  .  .  .  re¬ 
usable  for  spices  &  herbs,  etc.  2  canisters  of 
Catnip  Flakes  only  75c  postpaid.  Cambridge 
Specialties  Inc.,  Catnip  Farm,  Cambridge,  New 
York. 


PULLETS 


_  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE^  well  grown,  well  bred 
Guernsey  heifers  all  ages  from  proven  cow  fami¬ 
lies  and  by  proven  sires.  Several  outstanding 
young  bulls — top  herd  sire  prospects.  Tar  bell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  P’lats,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AYRSHIRES 


^ANT  TO  START  an  Ayrshire  herd?  Founda¬ 
tion  stock  available,  polled  or  horned.  Write, 
phone,  visit  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld, 
New  York.  TW-6-2141. 


HOLSTEINS 


SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhod? 
Island  Reds  and  New-  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


MONEY  MAKINCl  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 

varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  $7.95 
— 100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Ml.  Healthy 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  PUREBRED  cows  due  March  and 
April  HIR  records,  up  to  15,144  milk:  4.7% 
test  722  fat.  Certified,  accredited,  vaccinated 
Lamaga  Stock  Farm,  Lebanon,  Madison  County, 
New  York.  Phone  Georgetown  33F4. 

f  "  - 

_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more;  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
ciation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 
New  York. 


BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6-100 

Vantress  $10-100,  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  se.\  and  breed 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS  — •  GOOD  HERD  bull  prospects: 
fernales,  bred  and  open,  that  measure  up  in  both 
pedigree  and  size  to  rigid  standards  of  quality 
Come  and  visit  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. 

PUREBRED  HEREFORD  HeIFERS,  not  regis- 
tered,  large  size,  heavy  boned,  calve  soon,  price 
$250;  15  heifer  calves,  450  lbs,-33^:  25  steer 
calves,  400  lbs.-34^;  also  registered  Hereford 
cattle  and  bulls.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  bulls  and  open 
heifers.  Robert  J.  Generaux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  3022. 

SHEEP 


GET  EXTRA  WHITE  or  brown  egg  profit.  Hub 
bard’s  Kimberchik  K-137  has  proven  its  super 
iority  in  white  egg  production.  Eggs  have,  ex 
cellent,  firm  albumen  content.  Large  egg  size 
early,  high  egg  average  per  year,  smaller  body 
size  assure  you  top  white  egg  profit.  Hubbard’s 
496  is  an  outstanding  brown  egg  producer  which 
matures  early.  Flocks  often  peak  at  90%  and 
better.  Eggs  are  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Shells 
are  extremely  strong.  Interior  quality  excellent 
For  free  folder  telling  more  about  these  Profit 
Bred  brown  and  white  egg  producers,  write 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H..  or 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Chicks, 

eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese,  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians. 
Sussex,  Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans. 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 


85  BRED  CORRIEDALE  and  Suffolk  ewes.  Bred 
to  Columbia  purebred  ram.  Due  April  5th.  W.  C.  1 
Sworts,  R.D.  3,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dundee 
408L2. _ 

SHEEP  MAGAZINE.  Informative,  helpful.  $2.00 

year.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  22,  Massachusetts. 
SUFFOLK  SHEEP — 1  Registered  Ram,  8  regis-  1 
tered  ewes,  2  grade  ewes,  and  lambs.  Ralph 
Score,  Walden,  N.  Y.  Phone  Walden  2-5375. 

PONIES 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS;  $5.75—100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

HARCO  ORCHARD  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  and 

Black  Sex-Link  chicks:  also  hatching  eggs. 
NY-US  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean.  Turek 
Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar 
Ridge  3558. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  HIGH  Egg  Production  Ne>v 

Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct  from 
the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  thirty  years  for 
large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability.  Safe 
delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hubbard 
Farms.  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PONY  CARTS  AND  HARNESSES  direct  from 
factory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s. 
303AA  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HORSES 


40  HEAD  OF  WELL  BROKE  farm  horses. 
Grades  and  registered,  stock  one  year  to  10 
years  old.  Weights  1500  to  2300  lbs.  each,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  matched  pairs,  7  odd  head  and  10 
head  breed  mares.  Also  3  young  Registered 
Belgian  Stallions.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4353. 

SWINE 


EXTRA  FINE,  HEAVY  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley.’s  300  egg  strain  cross. 
Sexed  pullets  $30.00-100;  .$290.00-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks:  Vantress  Cross 
White  Mountains,  $10.00 — 100:  $95.00 — 1,000 

Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan  5,  Pa 
HUESTED'S  HATCHERY  is  now  producing  the 

Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Al.  foundation  stock  on 
our  farms  are  direct  from  the  Rapp  Leghorn 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J  Heavy  breeds  from 
leading  strains.  Day  old  and  started  pullets 
available  up  to  ready  to  lay.  Write  for  folder 
and  price  list.  Huested’s  Hatchery.  Greenville 
New  York. 


ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Registered  Yorkshires,  i 
Open  and  bred  gilts,  fall  boars  and  gilts.  A  few 
boars  for  light  service  from  some  of  the  best 
boars  in  the  East.  E.  W.  Andress,  R.  D.  1, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BRED  sows  and  gilts, 

fall  gilts  and  service  age  boars.  Top  bloodlines, 
show  records  and  top  producing  animals.  Happy 
Acres  Farm,  Yort  Road,  Waterloo,  New  York. 

BERKSHIRE  FIVE  S’l'AR  Futurity  Show  &  Sale, 

March  20-21,  1959.  Hardin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Kenton,  Ohio.  30  boars — 30  open  gilts.  Show — 
March  20—1  P.M.  Sale—  March  21—1  P.M.  For 
catalogs  or  information  write  Francis  Helbert, 
Sales  Manager,  R3,  Londonville.  Ohio. _ 

PUREBRED  LANDRACE  SWINE  Sale,  April 

4th,  12:30.  Purebred  Sale  Pavilion,  Staunton, 
Virginia.  Selling  84  head.  Information,  write: 
^eenlea  Farm — Pleasantview  Farm,  Crozet,  Va. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Specializing  in 

Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
all  Harco  Sex-Links,  Lawton  WfiTte  Rocks  and 
Buff  Sex-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
tops  for  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  in  when  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks — 
Henry  M.  Fryer — Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504. 


GET  EXTRA  P-ROFITS  from  poultry.  Money 
making  ideas,  short-cuts,  raising  'helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half-price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Pouitry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO.  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 


ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  Austrawhites,  Leghorns 
$6.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Assorted  includes  Heavies, 
$4.99;  Surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog—  99  offers.  Bush 
Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 

nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  ‘Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ ;; _ DOGS _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 

excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  rais^,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood.  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 
Road,  Ithaca,  N  Y. _ 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES  AKC  litter  registered.  Ex- 
cellent  bloodlines.  G.  Richard,  Shokan,  New 
York.  Oliver  7-2007. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS’.  Males  $10.00, 
females  $7.00.  Parents,  heel  driving  cow  dogs; 
also  three  started  pups.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  53-Wl.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  BEAUTIFUL  registered  Collie  pup- 

Pies,  ten  weeks  old:  trl  and  blue  merle.  Sables 
later.  Fisher’s  Collie  Kennels,  Phone  OW7-7020, 
Canastota,  N.  Y.  RD#1,  Rt.  13. 


_ FISHING 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  recipes 
formulas,  methods — 25^.  Johnson’s,  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 

Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
Important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 

BABY  CHICKS:  80%  to  95%  Great  Laying  Im- 

perial  White  Leghorns,  70%  to  95%  Laying  Su¬ 
per  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rocks.  Send  for  free 
low  prices,  literature.  Trail’s  End  News.  Trail’s 
End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a-  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 

Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  _ 

very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  cro\V — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly-^rfrequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  Whitd 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept.  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Grow  for  profit 
or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Take  advantage 
of  our  early  order  offer.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley.  Penna. 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 

at  al)  times  -from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America— While  Leghorns  -  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  oullets).  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  hsi  of^stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  I 
Sunnybuok  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Pingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph,  8-1611. 


_ TURKEYS _ 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  STRAIN  Broad  Breasted  , 

Bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and  feed 
conversion.  Franchise  Hatchery.  Medium  Broad 
Whites,  Broad  Breasted  Beltsvilles,  day  old  and 
started  poults.  Write  for  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York. 


_ GEESE _ 

GOOSE  RAISING  BCX^KLEl — run,  profit,  illus¬ 

trated — 250.  Helen  Sharp,  RFD.  West  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

GOSLINGS,  EMDEN,  TOULOUSE  Crosses,  $1.50 1 

each,  not  less  than  10.  Orders  before  April,  10% 
off.  Also  started  and  range  size.  B  Sancler,  RD2, 
Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS  —  ALL  BREEDS,  pedigreed  stock. 

Free  illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch, 
Goulds  53,  Florida. 


_ DUCKS _ 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Ducklings,  April 

$23.95 — 100.  Beltsville  'I’urkey  Poults  $39.90 — 100. 
Pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


•1.., 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Mar  21  Issue  ... 

Apr.  4  Issue . 

Apr.  18  Issue.... 

May  2  Issue . 

HELP 

WANTED  ^ 

£■  earn  c  Pan 

er,  nice  house,  good  wages.  Kurt  Simon,  Rd4 
Dolsontown  Rd.,  Middletown,  New  York  t«i 
Diamond  3-5156.  ' 


YOUNG  SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work 
Room  and  board  provided.  Sydney  Peters,  Oaiii 
coon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  53-Wl. 


WANTED:  RETIRED  COUPLE  to  live  in  1m 

ern  bungalow  in  exchange  for  light  chom 
Joseph  Weber.  Montgomery,  N.  Y 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CHILDREN  BOA  R  D  E  D — coun  tr  home  Mr! 

Charles  Martin.  RD#1.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  Hn 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston.  Mass 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


MIAMI  BEACH:  Miami  job  opportunities.  Air- 
mailed  $1.00.  Charmar  Service,  Box  594,  Hialeah 
Florida. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown  Pa.,  or  I5f 
South  St  Annapolis.  Md 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES’ Catalog  lOp.  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 

GAME  BIRDS 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free  cata 

log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASAN I  —  chicks  or  older. 
Order  early,  special  rate.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and  | 
Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton.  N.  H. 


RABBITS 


SILOS 


RAISE  ANG(DRA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500  | 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


MINK 


MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc., 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. 


MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April  de¬ 
livery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink” — $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton's  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  New  York. 


FISH 


REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 

silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos. 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even- 
Flo  distributors.  W.  J  Walker  RD#2.  Norwich, 
New  York. 


LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies.  aquatic  plants. 
Information  10c.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries,  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


FISH,  GIANT  FROGS,  plants  for  stocking  ponds. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  for  | 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities 
price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries 
Dept.  AA,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SELL  QUALITY  MINERAL  supplements  to 

farmers  in  your  county.  No  objections  to  hand¬ 
ling  non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora 
lories,  Napoleon.  Ohio. 

YOUR  FARMIN’^’E^ERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase  j 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  wholesale  or  dealers'  cost  and  sell 
farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer.  Box  514-FM. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ BJES _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  and 

Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
vvill  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.65;  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free 
Neuner’s  Nursery.  368  Eicher  Rd..  Pittsburgh  I 
Penna 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  1000  Scotch 

Pine  $8.00.  Pictured  shearing  guide  with  each 
order.  Denton  Nursery.  R.  #1  Conneaut,  Ohio, 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Special  Christmas 

Tree  strains  of  blue-green  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  price 
list.  Write  Genesee  Valley  Nursery.  Belmont 
New  York _ 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  literature  on  growing  nut 

trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  blueberry  plants. 
Also  price  list.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl.  Bo.x  32 
Langhorne.  Penna. 


take  over  your  area  —  agents,  dealers,  , 

farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25.  Illinois. 


FRUIT  TREES,  WRITE  today  for  free  coloi 

catalog.  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  King 
Delicious,  also  Wellspur  newest  and  finest  spur 
type  Delicious.  Van  Well  Nursery.  Dept.  A. 
Wenatchee.  Washington 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 

out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  J.  C 
Field  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  L-1826  Harrison  & 
Throop  Sts.,  Chicago  7,  HI. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  —  Scotch  Pine.  1C 
strains  to  choose  from.  Douglas  Fir,  Austrian 
Pine,  Arborvitae.  Write  for  price  list.  Big  Flats 
Nursery.  Box  177,  Big  Flats.  New  York. 


CLEANS  WINDOWS  WITHOUT  mess.  Strange 
“dry”  cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Windows] 
gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  107,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  —  3  y'ear 
Special  prices  5  &  10  thousand  lots.  Unadilia 
Nursery  Farms.  Johnson  City,  New  Y'ork. 


SPECIAL  —  THREE  65f  Tubes  $1.00  “Pike’s 

Green  Mountain  Saive” — infections,  drawing¬ 
healing  since  1883.  Box  8104,  Dept.  M,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamon 
10,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


MAKE  $50  —  $300  QUICKLY,  easily,  showing 

outstanding  All  Occasion,  Easter  Cards,  costume  j 
jewelry,  gifts,  imprinted  stationery,  household 
items.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  Bonus  to  7%.  Spe¬ 
cial  plan  for  churches,  organizations.  Write  for 
best-sellers  on  approval,  free  surprise  gift  offer, 
money-making  details.  Hedenkamp.  361  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  AA-15,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


GIRL;  TRAIN  AS  Housemother  in  school  for 
retarded  near  NYC.  Steady  job,-  good  home,  $120 
month  room-board.  Soundview,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  JOBS!  Top  wages.  Ship’s 

Captain  explains  how  to  join.  Beginners  Book 
$2.00.  Details  free.  Captain,  Bo.x  501-EE,  Read- 1 
ing.  Mass. 


INSURE  YOUR  SPRING  Seed  Varieties.  All 
Stanford  Seed  Dealers  are  prepared  to  look  after 
your  early  order  seed  bookings.  Early  ordering 
of  your  seed  requirements  will  assure  you  of 
the  varieties  you  need.  Due  to  scarcity  of  some 
items,  early  orders  will  pay  big  dividends  this 
year.  Contact  your  local  Stanford  Seed  Dealer 
now  or  write  direct  to  the  Stanford  Seed  Co-. 
P.  O.  Bo.x  366.  Buffalo.  New  'York,  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer.  Insure  by  ordering  early 
in  1959. _ _ _ ^ 

FOR  SALE;  NEW  certified  blight  and  scab  re 

sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac- 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah- 

dins.  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer.  New  York. _ 

SPECI AI^GIANT  “SIZE  Pumpkin  Seeds.  ^ 
purchased  from  John  Tavares  Pumpkins.  $1-*^ 
per  package,  suppl.v  limited.  James  G.  Ashley- 
East  Freetown  P.  O..  Rt.  1,  Mass. 


WANTED— RELIABLE  MARRIED  man  with 

mechanical  aptitudes  as  working  manager  on  | 
large  poultry  farm.  Write  Gibber’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Kiamesha,  New  York. 

WANTED:  YOUNI^’OUPLE 'with  house  trailer 

to  operate  338  acre  farm  suitable  for  dairying, 
poultry,  hogs  or  beef.  If  interested  write,  or 
preferably  come  see  Donald  Cook.  East  Free¬ 
town.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  JOB  on  poultry  farm  for  am¬ 

bitious,  sober  man  with  small  family.  Usual 
privileges.  Heated  five-room  apartment  with 
bath.  Box  514-PJ,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

WE  NEED  A  SINGLE  man  to  work  with  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  herd  and  doing  general  farm  I 
work.  We  have  a.  furnished  2-room  apartment, 
and  all  utilities  are  furnished.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  dairy  job  located  in  Hunterdon  | 
County.  New  Jersey  Please  write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  such  as  experience,  references,  age.  etc 
Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  Bo.x  348,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  CHOICE  select  Yellow  or 
White  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  I3ermuda,  3 
bunches,  $1.60;  5  bunches,  .$2.10;  10  bunches- 
.$3.50:  20  bunches.  .$5.45:  30  bunches.  $6.90;  60 
bunches  (crate),  $10.50.  prepaid.  Austin  Plat'* 
Company,  Bo.x  853,  Austin,  Texas. _ _ 

RAYNEK’S  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Virus-free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Pat 
ent  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener- 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  la 
eluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidaivn,  Rw’ 
glow  Surecrop.  and  other  leading  varieties.  Also 
Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens. 
Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  tod®y 
It’s  free.  Rayner  Bros..  Inc..  Salisbury  9._^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  AIT  newest  and  stand 

ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rexford  Sprout 
Waverly,  New  York. 
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PLANTS 


REAL  ESTATE 


BOOKS 


-rnMATcT' PEPPER.  CABBAQE.  onion  plants. 

^own.  healthy,  vigorous.,  fuli-beanng 
Ss  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis-, 
firtiun  guaranteea.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons. 
Dep  5.  Ty  Ty.  Georgia.  _ 


PTiTaWBERRIES.  raspberries,  black 

dttrriES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  in 

cmiii  fruits— 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog 
small  iiuiLs  _ ij-  s>. 


NEW  STROUT  spring  catalog  just  out!  Mailed 
free!  Bigger  than  ever,  3,599  bargains,  36  states. 

[  coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s 
largest!  59  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. _ 

225  .ACRE  FARM,  118  tillable,  3  miles  from 

town.  Bus  goes  by  daily  line,  on  Route  1.  7-room 
house,  hot  and  cold  water.  Will  sell  with  or 


•ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ,”  wonderful 

book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission.  Rochester  19 
New  York. 


WOOL 


SEND  YOUR  WOOL  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and  knitting 


rOMlNG  MEETINGS 

Mar.  14 — Nineteenth  Little  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show,  Grinnell  Arena, 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

Mar.  23-27  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 


*  anting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  without  machinery.  Room  tie  30  head  came.  iNew 
Mast  milk  house.  Will  house  2000  hens.  Sickly,  reason 

lagliiS; PLANTS-All.  leading  var.eS  g;,  ““‘"O'  Minot  Br«do„.  Aohl.nd, 

High  B‘^‘lhH*i^gl5[ters^^Plant'"Fhirnis,'^  ^ox*'b-|92.  90  ACRES:  PEODUCTIVE,  level  land,  good 
J'arviand  «  -  building.s,  joining  40  acres  with  barn.  40  baby 

Allen,  Maryianu. - - - ^ ^ — __  j  optional.  Main  road  408,  town  two 


without  machinery.  Room  tie  30  head  cattle.  New  1  yam.  Writejor  particmajs.  Shippensburg  Woolen]  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


virus  free,  isolated 


m.iles.  Half  cash.  Retiring.  C. 
N.  Y. 


M.  Cook,  Mt. 


strawberry  plants  ,  I  11  lica 

Ind  dusted  One  year  from  screen-house.  C^-  Morris, _ 

to‘ Pnftl3^®*^Fisherl^FoUy,  II^^^  Vt.  A  GRAND  PLACE  to  live.  Spacious  si.x-room 

$23.00.  home,  two  baths,  large  cemented  basement,  gas 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  Strawbe^y  Plants.  I  jumace,  gas  well,  gas  Ipase  pays  taxes.  Good 
Vermont  grown  from  virus-tr^  stocK.  ^isKm,  I  .^^ater,  city  conveniences,  quiet,  sheltered  location 

near  new  highway.  New  utility  building,  garage. 
72  fertile  acres  underlaid  with  coal;  many  fruits: 
hunter’s  paradise.  Weli  stocked  nursery  for  spare 
time  income.  Good  jobs  nearby.  Asking  $25,000. 
_ _  Worth  much  more.  Write  for  details.  Kaplan, 

\TrRn^  FREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants!  Blake-  I  Chicora,  Butler  County,  Penna. 
vixiUhA  1  _  _  nno.  DgiUinoiin  SR,  I _ _ _ — _ _ — 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  Syrup  and  sugar. 

Sugar,  pound  ,$1.00,  five  or  10  pounds,  750  pound. 
Syrup,  one  gallon  $5.75,  two  quarts  $3.25,  quart 
$2.00.  Postpaid  3rd  zone.  H.  J.  Tebbetts,  Cabot. 
Vermont. 


TRAVEL 


qoarkle  and  Howard  17  (Premier)  50-$2.00:  100- 
tl25-  300-$8.00;  500-$12.00:  1,000-$22.00  post- 
Mid  Turned  ready  to  set  from  healthy  long 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill.  Glenn 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


Mar.  30-Apr.  2  —  Maine  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

May  25  — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  26 — Empire  State  Guernsey 
Show  at  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  during  annual  meeting  of  Ameri- 


mnre  Dunlap  ,$5  per  1,000;  Robinson  $6, 
Premier,  'Tennessee  Beauty,  Sparkle  $8:  Gem, 
Superfection  $10:  Express  Collect.  Tommy  Rogers, 
Harrison,  Tennessee.  _ 

tomato  cabbage,  onion  plants.  Also 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY  —  200-300  acres  tiled,  all 

tillable.  Excellent  soil  for  cash  crops.  Good 
buildings,  ultra  modern  house,  also  tenant  house. 
Mrs.  Slater,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  851F4. 

Booth  of  Brockport  123. _ _ _ 

I  ACREAGE  BORDERINci  HISTORIC  Lake  Cham- 


WONDERFUL  GRAND  CIRCLE  19  day  8000 
mile  tours  at  very  low  prices.  Leave  Buffalo,  can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
June  27  '^and  August  10,  to  Grand  Canyon,  Cali-  I 
fornia  and  Lake  Louise.  Leave  July  20  for  Flori¬ 
da,  Cuba,  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  Your  choice  only 
$299.90  plus  tax.  Mention  tour  you  like  and  ask 
for  free  leaflet.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528A 
Blue  Cross  Bldg..  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


with 


EARTHWORMS 


May  28 — The  Guernsey  Sale  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  during 
convention  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

May  29 — The  McDonald  Sale  in  con- 


sweet  potato.  JFree  color  catalog  with  bargain  j  pi^in.  Telephone  2343  Putnam  Station,  New  York, 
offers..  Write  ^oday  .Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept  j  g  Hosier,  Realtor. 

301,  Albany.  Ga.  _ |  (ABOUT  171  ACRES)  located  on  Route  8 

in  beautiful  Unadilla  Valley — short  drive  from 
Sidney  or  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Good  bam  for  40 
—  A  T TO  DTTT  ivrTvmTS  T  n rcxA  I  head  stock,  excellent  silo,  good  tenant  hou^, 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  I  splendid  main  house.  Call  Atty.  John  R. 

Medium  $17.85,  srnall  (not  bulblets)  $9.85  mou-  H^j-shall,  Norwich  4-6616 — home:  4-2531  business, 
sand,  postpaid.  Subject  to  prior  sale.  H.  Gordon,  i  iviaisiiaii,  inui  - 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for  I  junction  with  the  American  Guernsey 

Cattle  Club,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

June  9-12  —  NEPPCO’s  28th  Egg 
Quality  and  Grading  School,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Southold,  New  York. 


eight  labeled  AFRICAN  Violet  leaves  .$1.00, 
250  postage.  Stamp  for  list.  Marjorie  Card,  Ed- 
meston,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting,  mixed 

trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 
7^91. _ 

WANTED  -  ALFALFA.  CLOVER,  clover  ana 

timothy  S  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna. 
CHRISTMAN’S  EXCHANGE  will  deliver  straw 


CHICKEN  FARM:  COMPLETELY  modern  5.000 

capacity,  killing  room  with  large  freezer  plant, 
12  acres,  additional  buildings  for  expansion,  5- 
room.  house  with  garage,  quarter  mile  from  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Reiss,  Saranac  Ave.,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  Telephone  958. 

APPLES:  100  ACRES.  Young.  New  buildings. 
Cold  storage.  Best  varieties.  Handy  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Equipment.  Finest  location.  Request  de¬ 
tails.  Ellenwood  Orchards,  Carpenter.  Ohio. 

322  ACRE  STOCKED  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Modem  8  room  house,  also  tenant  house,  3  bams, 
fully  stocked  and  equipped  including  2  tractors. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  area,  till¬ 
able  land  nearly  level,  stock  and  equipment  alone 


us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 

I  $300  MONTH  POSSIBLE  raising  footlong  African 

Giants,  Red  Wiggler  Fishworms!  Sell  all  raised! 
Details  30-page  booklet  35c.  Box  194AA,  Astor 
Station,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic  | 

trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag. 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3.  N.  J 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct  I 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York.  

PRINTING 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
,  Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  inta  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedezcw 
alfalfa,  etc. 

G  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

Sit  YOUR  DCALIt  OR  WRIT! 


rARM 


and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay.  worth  $16,000.  Total  price  $30,000.  Werts  Real  eNVELOPE%— 500  HEAVY  WHITE  printed  post- 

subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv-  i - x,  i — .LLm  co  ah  r.r 

ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P.M.  Fort  Plain.  R.D.  tt4.  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC>A«wAt  i 


L  CUAWBIt  WAT«A-MATIC  SHO  JCATERIt 


Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


TREFOIL  AND  TIMOTHY,  first  and  second. 

Delivered  by  truck  ioad.  George  Weber,  Spring- 
ville  New  York. _ 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY  MIXED  feeding  hay.  horse 

hay,  mulch,  at  barn  or  delivered  seven  ton  loads. 
Alan  Dunlay.  Manlius  New  York. 

MIXED  HAY  —  ALFALFA,  timothy,  red  top. 

Fowler  Root,  Brainard,  New  York. 

MIXED  HAY— STRAW.  Good  green  loads  ready 

for  immediate  delivery.  You  will  like  this  hay. 
10-18  ton  loads  Horace  W.  Bolton,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass.  Tel.  Northfield  840. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  GOOD  quality  alfalfa,  clover, 

timothy  hay.  Henry  Clark.  R#l,  Brushton, 

N.  Y.  Phone  7249.  _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE  (square  bales).  Contact  Albert 
Strapec,  Remsen,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  GRASS  SILAGE— First  Prize  Ver¬ 

mont  Farm  Show.  This  is  superior  roughage 
made  from  early  cut  alfalfa-brome  grass  pre¬ 
served  with  citrus  pulp,  beet  pulp,  groifnd  oats 
and  molasses.  $12.00  per  ton.  Also  corn  silage 
at  $10.00  per  ton  FOB  Fairdale  Farms,  Benning- 
ton,  Vermont — Phone  6391. _ 

2500  BALES  MIXED  timothy-alfalfa  hay.  Floyd 

Slocum,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  'SALE:  WHEAT,  Oats,  Barley.  Com 
(shelled  or  on  the  cob).  Full  or  mixed  loads. 
Phone  collect;  Newark  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  DE-1-2233  for  lowest  prices. 

_ AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 
SELLING  Oirf'rXET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK — 225  level  acres,  195 
tillable:  125  foot  dairy  barn.  Lansing  loam, 
$13,000.  Other  farms,  all  types.  Ithaca  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca, 

New  York. _ 

150  acre  BARE  FARM,  Bradford  County, 
Penna.,  only  7  miles  from  Nichols.  N.  Y.  Easy 
commuting  distance  to  Owego  and  Triple  Cities. 
$7,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Large 
capacity.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  ini  10  to  15 
minutes.  30  days  free  trial.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Write  to  — 
P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 
ROTARY  TILLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road.  Williamstown.  'Mass. _ 

■Brog  direct  now  trom  U.  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00,  Brody.  Box  8-AA.  Sunny 
side  4  New  York. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 
PATENTED  CHOPPED  STRAW  Forks,  barrel 
ground  feed  carts.  Write;  Schmitty’s  Welding, 

Hartford,  Wisconsin.  _ 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Siip-Matic  silo  un 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill 
TREE  PLANTER.  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  de- 
sign,  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
‘Customline,”  Deposit,  New  York. 


paid.  No.  6'i?i,  $3.25:  #10,  $4.60.  All  kinds  of  | 
printing.  Clyde  Richards,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 
STANDING  OFFER:  NAME,  address  printed  100  | 
sheets,  100  envelopes  $2.00.  Crew  Press,  Box  277, 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAI  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8  | 

jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box  | 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons  or  I 

patch  quilts:  2%  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use.  Apron 
remnants,  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction  guaran-  | 
teed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop,  Dept.  47.  Monticello. 
New  York. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De-  | 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 

hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

I  TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  white — 
reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 
FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  114, 
Michigan. _ 

NOW  YOU  CAN  RECANE  your  chair  easily. 

Caning  Kit  and  instruction  book,  $2.00.  Two  | 
seat  kit.  ^.00.  Send  sample  or  drilled  hole  size. 
Livingston’s,  Van  Rensselaer  Boulevard,  Albany 
4,  New  York. 

NAME  CHARM  BRACELETS.  Letters  of  her 

name  hung  from  chain.  Looks  like  gold.  2  year 
guarantee.  $1.89,  5  letters,  additional  letters  150. 
C.  Hammond,  Box  81,  Masonville,  New  Jersey. 
CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise  I 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


FREE  PHOTO  and  information  on  imported 

shopping  bag.  Or  send  $1.00.  IFA.  Box  3051-E, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. _ 

FREE  LIST  PRICE  on  home  cured  ham  and 
bacon:  also  home  process  food.  No  shipping 
charge.  Tri-City  Beef  and  Pork,  244  Route  16, 
Somersworth,  New  Hampshire. _ 

QUILT  PIECES!  *Beautiful  colors!  1%  lbs., 
$1.00:  SVi  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester.  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  —  Everyday  colors,  100 

yards  $1.10.  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box 
211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
%.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay, postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personalized  stationery,  wedding  invi¬ 
tations,  cuts,  labels.  Write  Champlain  Industries, 
Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. _ 

SELLING  OUT:  LOWER  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog  25 
cents:  refundable  first  order.  Neublings.  Sickler- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
^.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  17,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TREASURE  UNDER  FOOT?  Transistorized  M- 

Scope  detects  buried  gold,  silverware,  battle 
relics.  Light-weight.  Guaranteed.  From  $59.50, 
easy  terms.  Free  catalog.  Fisher  Research,  DepL 


stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig,  j  SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hms  be-  j  j-^oney  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags.  C-8,  Palo  Alto,  California 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar-  tween  plants  and  r.ows,  including  strawDemes.  woven  iri  several  styles,  all  colors.  15  “AREO-RECORD”  importe 


keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe, 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 

on  green  ggass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not  all 
we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Write 
Smith  Fisher.  Inc..  Dept.  AA,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

GARBAGE  PACKERS,  6  yd.  capacity.  1950  Gen- 
eral  Motors,  1951  International.  S.  Otkowski,  615 
Matianuck  Ave.,  Windsor,  Conn.  Murdock  8-2932 

evenings.  _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean- 


 imported  projectile  game,  free 

details.  Sample  game  $2.00.  Perkins,  4001  Robert, 
Cleveland  9,  Ohio.  


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 

Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S,  1895-P, 

1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates 
'-.incoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00:  Flying 

Sagle  Cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents— $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924— $1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 

$3,000.00  :  20  pieces— $125.00:  30  pieces— $150.00: 
tialfdimes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-$!, 000.00.  Canadiai^  Coins — 1921 — 50  silver 

$TO0ywS-™i;^rg“d  "coml-^plprr  I  agricultural  Write  Mrs  Helen 

ffivinE  comDlGtc  All  f*oi  n  I  mUk^tmiks.'^biUk^miHf  trucSl^Herringbone  milk-  I  Dahlgren.  Old  Bridge  Rd.,  _Brookiield,  Conn.  _ 
giving  complete  aiicpin  |  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 

feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 

Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y^ 

FOR  SALE:  1954  Chevrolet  Tractor  with  Trail- 
mobUe  Trailer,  $1100.  Also  first  cutting  mjx^ 
hay  400  per  bale,  Richard  Klingler,  East  Chat 


denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 

Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 

GIVEN  WITHOUT  ONE  penny  cost  to  your  I  AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us  for 
Church  or  Group — sensational  48-cup  automatic  :^ree  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com- 

- —  T.,_4.  ir>  I  pjgj-g  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins.  Iijc., 

148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445.  


electric  percolator.  Just  have  10  members  each 
sell  only  five  bottles  famous  flavoring.  No  money 
needed,  ever.  Write  Anna  Elizabeth  Wade,  2244 
Tyree  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

SEW’  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea  I 

booklet  featuring  McCall’s  patterns.  Free  loan  ] 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write:  National 
Cotton  Council,  Dept.  B,  Box  9906.  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. _ _ 

NUTRILITE — TRULY  A  distinguished  family  of 


ing-selling  catalogue,  _ 

information — ^send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coihs.  Worthycoin  Corporation, 
(K-217-C).  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

CONFEDERATE  NOTES  and  old  paper  money 

Charles  Affleck.  Winchester.  Virginia. 


EARN  FREE  BLANKET:  Act  as  secretary  for 


USE  “LIQUID  ALUMINUM  Coating”  for  your 

silo  or  barn  roof.  Repels  heat.  Seals  surface  from 
weather,  saltspray  and  rust  indefinitely.  Dries  in 
ten  minutes.  One  coat,  spray  or  brush,  covers 
800  square  feet  on  iron,  aluminum,  concrete, 
brick,  plywood,  cement,  wood.  Will  not  crack  or 
peel.  Literature  upon  request.  Per-Fec  Coatings, 
Inc.,  173  Marbledale  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  200 

copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. _ 


Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual  samples  I  no  MORE  COLD  RCpMS!  Have  a  warmer  home 


CASH  PAID  FOR  old  stamps  and  envelopes. 

Illustrated  catalog  showing  the  prices  we  pay 
$1.  Brooklyn  Stamp  Co.,  28  East  55th  St., 

Brooklyn  3J,  N.  Y. _ _ 

private  collector  NEEDS  certain  old 
coins,  top  prices  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  have 
to:  John  H.  Banacos,  84  Townsend  Ave.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


ham.  New  York. 

FREE  CATALOG:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
welder  using  aircraft  generator. 


and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality.  Only 
nine  members,  $1.00  per  week  for  nine  weeks. 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Club, 
39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTENTION  RUG  MAKERS — We’re  moving! 

Please  note  change  of  address.  Finest  avaiiable, 
100%  pre-shrunk  wool  strips  for  braiding  and 


at  lower  fuel  cost  with  our  Patented  Supervents 
on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories,  Ellenville, 
New  'York.  


RUBBER  STAMPS  3  lines, 

Tarentum  14.  Penna. 


pad.  $1.00.  Jones, 


REAL  ESTATE 


403  ACRES  DAIRY  OR  potato  farm.  Wyoming 
County,  Route  19.  Two  sets  buildings,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  loam  soil.  Elrner  Metcalf, 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. _ 

PLORIDA'S  BIGGEST  LOT  value!  No  money 

down,  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fishing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carlson  Huysman, 
Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida. _ 

45()~ACRES — CENTRAL  MAINE  farm.  Two  sets 

buildings,  modern  equipment.  Seventy  Jerseys. 
Pulp  lumber.  .$55,000.  Box  514-GK,  American 

Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y^^ _ 

WANTED— AbXnDONED  Farm  100-400  acres  in 


350  ampere  .'^^Ider  using  aircrait  gene^aiOT  .  hooking^  andTn-the  coTors’you  want!  Direct  from  I  ^hTwin^^e^  yoS''$3^(» ®  Tho^ulndl 

fflrifg.  Cneapolfs  8.  Minn/ _  1?^?^  n^ew‘°lmp?^r  VaUty  Factory  '  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

USED  PETERSIME  HATCHIBATOR,  11,000  I  Barnum  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
capacity  in  good  condition.  Lincoln  incubator 
nearly  new,  2400  capacity.  3  battery  brooders 
500  chick  size.  Very  reasonably  priced.  Fred  C 

Merrill.  Route  1,  Gowanda.  N.  Y. _ - 

JOHN  DEERE  AUTOMATIC  wire  baler  with 
motor,  perfect  condition,  $750  delivered.  Dick 

Ennis,  Watertown,  N.  Y^ _ 

HAY^TRAILER:  DROP  bed,  33 Vi -ft.,  good  con- 
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DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar.  Akron,  New  York. 

bake  new  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 

kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray, 
3605  South  15th.  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 


FREE  VITAMIN  CATALOGUE  —  Feel  younger, 

work  better — look  better.  Guard  your  health. 
Quality  capsules,  potent  formulas — like  doctors, 
hospitals  buy.  Buy  direct— save!  Vitacenter, 

Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. _ 

protect  your  family.  Write  your  own  will. 
Legal  form  $1.00.  Write— Gall,  Box  465,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  ■ _ 


FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  save  70%  .  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 


.  . . .  .  n  c-  I  A  GUIDE  TO  The  Selection  and  Care  of  Kittens.  snonmu  koous _ nouse- 

dition  George  Scigliano,  Kingsbury  Road,  Spen-  ^  complete  booklet  on  the  care  of  the  cat.  “ares-Zeveiltoing!  Econ-O^Mart.  Whippany  20, 

cer.  Mass. _ I  Covers  grooming,  bathing,  eyes,  nails,  ears,  I  wares— eveiyunng. 

breeding,  feeding,  ailments  etc.  with  32  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  Only  250  postpaid.  Cam- 
bridge  Specialists  Inc.,  1-A,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

OUR  PRODUCT  WILL  prevent  your  female  dog 

or  cat  from  haviijg  litters  of  young  for  as  long 
as  you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaran- 


FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edition. 
Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


New  Jersey. 

SUFFER  FROM  VARICC)SE  ULCERS?  Try 

Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St..  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 


SIGNS 


PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Au¬ 
burn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. _ , 


a.,  vn.i  i.Ke  v,,  . .  ,  100  DOUBLE  EDGED  'RAZOR  blades  $!.(» 

teed.  For  a'  full  year’s  supply  send  ,$2.00  (two  I  postpaid,  guaranteed.  Martelle  Sales,  Box  601, 

dollars)  cash,  check  or  money  order  to:  Capt.  I  Covington,  Kentucky. _ _ 

Jack,  Box  51A,  Wayne,  N.  L _ _  SELLING  OUT  HUNDREDS  of  items  at  less 


Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Theo.  Kae-  I  NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  ^ices,  free, 
chele,  Easton,  Conn.  I  CasseL  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  New  York. 
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.det'A  4  SMALL  GARDEN  ! 


LANNING  a  flower  garden  can 
be  lots  of  fun,  and  a  well  planned 
one  can  be  made  a  thing  of  beau¬ 
ty  for  every  day  of  the  growing 
season  .  .  .  even  made  interesting 
during  the  winter  by  the  proper 
use  of  a  few  evergreens  or  in¬ 
teresting  shrubs  as  background. 

My  own  big  stumbling  block  in 
gardening  is  encountered  when¬ 
ever  I  try  to  cover  too  large  an 
area  at  one  time.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  me 
to  lay  out  small  areas,  develop  them,  and  then  go 
on  to  other  areas.  Eventually,  you  can  cover  as 
'  much  territory  as  your  energy  can  maintain. 

Let’s  plan  a  small  garden  right  now — say,  6  ft. 
X  20  ft.,  using  annuals,  perennials  and  bulbs.  We 
can  have  a  long  season  of  bloom  with  these  three 
distinct  types  of  plants. 

First,  as  we’re  going  to  have  lots  of  interest 
and  color,  let’s  put  it  where  we  can  see  it  from 
inside  the  house.  I  think  I  enjoy  my  garden  more 
from  inside  than  I  do  outside.  A  rainstorm  or 
misty  rain  is  really  a  beautiful  thing  by  itself,  and 
when  you  add  your  garden’s  color,  you  have,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  thing  of  true  joy. 

Good  drainage  and  as  much  full  sun  as  possible 
are  vital  ingredients  of  a  good  flower  bed.  Don’t 
get  off  on  the  wrong  foot  by  selecting  a  site  that 
hasn’t  these  “musts.”  Since  many  of  our  plants 
are  to  be  almost  permanent  ones,  it  is  also  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  lay  a  good  foundation  by  having  top 
flight  soil. 

Addition  of  large  volumes  of  organic  matter  will 
help  in  tilth,  aeration  and  drainage.  Rotted  man¬ 
ure,  sawdust,  peat  moss  or  the  like  will  do.  (Cau¬ 
tion:  if  you  use  sawdust,  add  one  pound  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  or  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  wheelbarrow  load!) 

Now  let’s  start  with  the  back  row  of  the  plan 
sketched  above.  The  numbers  jefer  to  the  plants 
.  listed  on  this  page. 

In  the  corners  (numbered  1)  we  have  Mallow 
(Hibiscus)  which  is  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  tall  and  has  large 
blossoms  in  midsummer.  The  color  range  is  white, 
pink,  reds  (I  like  the  strong  red  in  this). 


Three  large  groups  (No.  2)  of  Delphinium  (Pa¬ 
cific  Hybrid)  should  give  you  beautiful  color  and 
grace  .  .  .  and  also  two  or  three  sets  of  blossoms 
per  year!  Cut  them  back  to  the  ground  after  the 
first  blossoms,  and,  if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  at  the  end  of  the  second  blossoms,  repeat. 

The  lily  groups  (15,  16,  and  17)  are  Madonna 
(White),  Regal  (white  with  lavender  brown  mark¬ 
ings,  midseason)  and  Speciosum  Rubrum  (pink 
and  red,  with  lin  allover  red  effect,  midseason.) 

In  front  of  the  back  row  are  groups  9,  E  and  P: 
Phlox  (midsummer  blossoms  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors)  and  two  of  the  old  favorite  annuals,  cosmps 
and  bachelor  buttons. 

Next  come  your  tulips  and  narcissus  (groups  3 
and  4),  which  you  will  have  to  plant  next  fall. 
For  this  season,  you  can  make  your  groups  of  an¬ 
nuals  larger.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  spring,  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  well  back  in  the  border.  When  they  blos¬ 
som,  nothing  in  the  foreground  will  have  started  to 
make  any  growth,  but  later  will  cover  the  unsight¬ 
ly  yellowing  of  the  bulb  foliage. 

In  front  of  these  bulbs  we  have  groups  10,  11, 
12,  14,  and  5- — peonies,  iris,  mums,  Russell  lupins, 
and  hyacinths.  There  are  some  new  Bird  mums  .  .  . 
large  flowering  and  hardy.  Try  to  get  a  group  of 
them:  Chimney  Swift  (burgundy  red).  Yellow 
Warbler  (shaggy  5  to  5i/^-inch  flowers),  and  Vireo, 
a  radiant  apricot-orange. 

The  next  group  (A,  D,  and  B)  are  annuals — zin¬ 
nias  (medium  size),  asters,  and  annual  phlox  in 
solid  color  groupings.  As  we  approach  the  front  of 
the  garden,  we  have  some  large  groupings  (C)  of 
petunias.  Keep  each  group  a  solid  color  and  use 
whatever  colors  your  fancy  dictates.  I  think  the 
salmon  or  apricot  colors  are  quite  different  and 
lovely. 

A  few  groups  (13,  6,  7,  and  8)  of  delightfully 
scented  clove  pinks  (perennial),  some  spots  of  cro¬ 
cus,  Candytuft,  and  Basket  of  gold  (perennial  alys- 
sum),  finish  off  the  front. 

This  little  garden  will  give  J^ou  delightful  color 
from  early  spring  right  through  the  first  frosts. 
If  I  have  left  out  some  of  your  favorite  plants,  put 
them  in,  but  try  to  put  them  in  the  proper  size 
groupings.  This  garden  tends  to  have  dwarf  plants 
in  the  front,  graduating  back  to  the  tallest  .  .  .  but 
the  pattern  is  broken  occasionally  so  that  it  will 
not  look  like  a  flight  of  steps.  When  you  look  at 
the  above  sketch,  imagine  groups  of  flowers,  rather 
than  rows.  I  like  each  group  to  be  a  solid  color. 
They  seem  to  blend  in  better  and  don’t  look 
“spotty.” 

Right  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  start  some 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  YELLOW  WARBLER.  Spec¬ 
tacular  new  mum  with  5-to-5 'A-inch  flow¬ 
ers  that  are  a  golden  butter  yellow.  Me¬ 
dium  height,  upright  plant,  with  excel¬ 
lent  dark  green  foliage.  Blooms  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  frost. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  VIREO.  A  new  medium 
mum  with  A’/z-to-S-inch  radiant  apricot- 
orange  flowers.  Provides  a  constant  show 
of  color  from  mid-September  till  frost. 


of  ^your  annuals  in  the  house,  but  I  recommend  that 
you  buy  or  trade  to  get  your  perennial  plants.  If 
you  have  a  green  thumb  and  a  good  seed  bed,  you 
may  be  able  to  grow  your  own  perennials,  but  it  is 
not  easy.  Most  perennials  will  not  blossom  until 
th^  second  year  -when  started  from  seed. 

Good  luck,  and  happy  gardening! 

Key  to  Garden  Plan 

Note:  Numbers  below  at  left  correspond  to 
numbered  groups  in  Garden  Plan.  Numbers  at 
right  after  the  plant  names  indicate  how  many 
plants  to  use  in  each  group  of  that  number. 

GROUPS  OF  PERENNIALS 

1.  Mallow  (1  plant  each) 

2.  Delphinium  (3  to  5  each) 

3.  Tulips  (12  each) 

4.  Narcissi  (5  each) 

5.  Hyacinths  (5  each) 

6.  Minor  Bulbs  (10  to  12  each) 

7.  Candytuft  (3  each) 

8.  Basket  of  Gold  (3  each) 

9.  Phlox  (5  each) 

10.  Peony  (1  to  3  each)  , 

11.  Iris  (5  each) 

12.  Mums  (3  each) 

13.  Pinks  (3  each) 

14.  Lupines  (3  each) 

15.  Regal  Lily  (3  each) 

16.  Rubrum  Lily  (3  each) 

17.  Madonna  Lily  (3  each) 

GROUPS  OF  ANNUALS 

A.  Zinnias  (about  9^  plants  in  each) 

B.  Annual  Phlox  (about  9  each) 

C.  Petunias  (about  9  each) 

D.  Asters  (about  9  each) 

E.  Bachelor  Bqtton  (about  9  each) 

F.  Cosmos  (about  9  each) 


— Photos:  Jackson  &.  Perkins  Co. 
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Spring  Sewing 


4713.  A  flow  of  flattery — all  fullness 
drawn  to  back.  Sew  this  dress  in  a  gay 
floral  print  —  cotton  or  silk.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18. 

4780.  For  spring,  button  on  th^ 
brief  bolero;  come  summer,  wear  dress 
alone.  Shantung  is  a  happy  choice  in 
fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes 
14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35^ 

9320.  A  “Go-every  where”  casual. 
Whip  it  up  in  a  linen-like  fabric  — 
print  or  plain.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 

350 


4640.  Checks  are  approved  for  the 
half-sizer!  Look  slim  and  smart 
through  summer  in  this  neat  cotton- 
timer.  Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  14%, 
16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  350 


9219.  Two  for  the  little  miss  — 
halter  style  and  a  raglan-sleeve  ver¬ 
sion.  Pretty  in  a  cotton  print  or  solid 
broadcloth.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  350 


ORDERING  DIRECTIONS 

PATTERNS  ARE  35c  EACH.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


The  names  are  similar,  the  locations  are  fairly  close,  but  what^a 
difference  in  weather! 

Up  to  Mid-January,  about  a  dozen  feet  of  snow  had  been  poured 
down  on  unfortunate  Oswego  .  .  .  Only  a  few  miles  away,  this  pe¬ 
culiar  '^snow  belt”  tapered  off  rapidly.  Just  a  2  to  3  hour  drive  South, 
Owego  would  have  had  to  shovel  their  snow  in  piles  to  reach  even  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  Oswego’s  over-abundant  total. 

You  say  this  isn’t  unusual?  It’s  true  that  you  expect  less  snow  as 
you  travel  South.  But,  if  you  had  motored  through  ()wego  during  one 
of  their  stoYms,  even  a  few  inches  seems  like  a  lot. 

All  of  which  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  “listen  to  WEATHER 
ROUNDUP  over  Northeast  Radio  Network.”  Four  times  a  day,  sev¬ 
eral  localities  around  New  York  State  report  the  current  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  At  the  same  time,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  forecasters  give  you 
a  look-see  into  the  next  few  days. 

Choose  from  these  convenient  listening  times:  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.; 
12:15  and  6:15  P.M. 


FM  STATWISS 


Binghamton 

Bristol  Center 

Cherry  Valley 

DeRuyter 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

Glean 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Troy-Albany-Sehenectady 

Utica-Rome 

Wethersfield 


WKGP 

95.3  me. 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

wrr6 

105.1  me. 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

WHFM 

98.9  me. 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

Elmira 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Massena 

Newburgh 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

Glean 


WKGP 

WELM 

WWHG 

WHCU 

WJTN 

WMSA 

WGNY 

WRCA 

WHLD 

WHDL 


1360  kc. 
1400  kc. 
1320  kc. 
870  kc. 
1240  kc. 
1340  kc. 
1220  kc. 
660  kc. 
1270  kc. 
1450  kc. 


Plattsburgh 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

Syracuse 

Utica-Rome 

Walton 

Watertown 


WEAV 

WKIP 

WHAM 

WGY 

WEJL 

WHEN 

WRUN 

WDLA 

WWNY 


960  kc. 
1450  kc. 
1180  kc. 
‘810  kc. 
630  kc. 
620  kc. 
1150  kc. 
1270  kc. 
790  kc. 


WEATHER  ROUNDUP  is  brought  to  you  over 

Northeast 
Radio  Network 

by 


Northeast  Radio  Network  also  provides  an  accurate  and  dependable 
across  New  York  State  Road  Condition  Report  at  7:55  A.M.  Monday 
through  Saturday  broadcast  on  all  of  the  above  FM  stations  and  some 
of  the  AM  stations.  / 
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Quick  and  easy  to 
prepare,  but  very  im¬ 
pressive,  are  these 
little  "Baked  Alas- 
kettes." 


. 

*  ,'^  '1 


One  puff  shell  recipe 
can  do  a  lot  of  tricks! 
See  article  below. 


'FANCIES” 

By  ALBEBTA  D.  !«HACKELTOA 


WHAT  VISIONS  of  goodness  the 
words  souffle,  eclairs,  Alaskas, 
Yorkshire  pudding,  and  popovers  create 
in  our  minds!  Are.  you  one  qf  those 
cooks  who  thinks  these  taste-tempting 


.Finely  chopped  vegetables,  OR  baker’s  sponge  dessert  shells  for  “Bak- 

Finely  chopped  meat  or  chicken,  OR  ed  Alaskettes”  pictured  above;  or,  use 
Grated  cheese  ^  a  9-inch  sponge  or  angel  cake  layer  and 

egg  whites,  beaten  stiff  place  on  top  2  quarts  ice  cream  which 

Mix  mayonnaise,  flour,  salt,  and  pep-  have  been  molded  in  a  bowl  with  dia- 


-  -  - ^ - iiavc  ueeii  iiiuiutiu  ill  a.  uowi 

morsels  are  difficult  to  make?  You  per-  Add  milk  slowly.  Stir  in  parsley,  meter  1  inch  less  than  cake 

1- _ ij  X _  xi  1  _ _ 3  1 _  -  r»*  •!  . 


needn’t  be  afraid  to  try  them,  for  here,  onion  juice  and  lemon  juice,  fish,  meat, 
are  easy  directions  and  short  cuts  vegetables,  cheese  or  chicken  and  fold 
which  will  give  you  perfect  products  mixture  gently  into  the  beaten  egg 
every  time.  Enjoy  the  fun  of  addmg  whites  until  ,■  thoroughly  blended.  Pour 
these  to  your  cooking  tricks!  mto  an  ungreased  l^^-quart  casserole 

SouffI  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325°)  40  to 

45  minutes  or  until  golden  brown  and  a 
Main  dish  or  dessert  souffles  add  in-  sharp  knife  inserted  in  center  comes 
terest  to  any  meal.  The  traditional  base  out  clean.  Serve  at  once.  Serves  4. 
is  a  thick  white  sauce  to  which  are 

added  egg  yolks  and  chopped  or  mine-  Popovers  and  Yorkshire  Pudding 
ed,  cooked  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs  or  The  newer  streamlined  method  for 
cheese  for  main  dish,  or  melted  choco-  making  popovers  takes  all  the  fussiness 
late,  or  purged  fruit  and  sugar  and  out  of  making  these  goodies,  so  do 
flavoring  for  dessert  ...  all  made  light  treat  your  family  to  them  often.  Serve 
and  fluffy  with  beaten  egg  whites  be-  them  with  plenty  of  butter  as  a  bread- 
fore  baking  or  steaming.  stuff,  or  slice  off  the  top  and  fill  with 

Two  souffle  short  cuts  include  using  creamed  meat,  fish,  or  chick- 

either  a  condensed  cream  soup  or  a  ^  main  dish,  or  with  fruit  or 

whole  egg  mayonnaise  in  place  of  the  wtiipped  cream  for  dessert.  And  next 
white  sauce.  A  souffle  needs  to  be  serv-  serve  roast  beef,  use  the  same 

_ a  _  ^  c»XT_ wa  4 ^ ^ 4- 1 i • 


Place  the  cake  base  on  heavy  brown 
paper  on  a  cookie  sheet  or  on  a  board 
which  can  go  into  oven.  Make  meringue 
by  beating  until  foamy,  3  egg  whites. 
Add  Vs  teaspoon  cream  tartar  and  beat 
until  very  stiff  peaks  form.  Add  gradu¬ 
ally  6  tablespoons  sugar  and  beat  until 
stiff  and  glossy.  Quickly  cover  cake  and 
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to  shell.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (5oo«\ 
3  to  5  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned 
Serve  immediately. 

Note:  You  may  prepare  either  thj 
Cake  or  Pie  Alaska  (except  the  me. 
ringue)  ahead  of  time  and  place  in 
freezing  compartment  of  refrigerator 
or  freezer,  and  have  it  ready  for  me- 
ringue  at  serving  time. 

Chocolate  Eclairs  and  Puffs 

One  puff  shell  recipe  can  do  lots  of 
tricks.  Baked  finger  shaped,  it  becomes 
Eclairs  to  be  filled  with  tasty  rich  cus. 
tard  filling  or  ice  cream,  or  flavoret 
whipped  cream,  and  topped  with  choco 
late,  caramel,  or  coffee  glaze,  or  served 
with  sauce. 

Baked  in  round  balls,  it  becomes 
Cream  Puffs  to  be  filled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  eclairs  and  either  served 
as  dessert,  or  shell  may  be  used  to  hold 
your  special  hot  creamed  mixture  of 
fish,  poultry,  or  chicken,  or  served  cold 
filled  with  any  salad  mixture. 

The  same  mixture  baked  in  miniature 
form  gives  you  tea'  time  dainties  to  be 
filled  with  sweet  fillings  or  savory 
salad  mixtures. 

CHOCOLATE  ECLAIRS 

Yz  cup  butter 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  cup  sifted  flour 
4  eggs 

Add  butter  and  salt  to  boiling  water 
and  stir  until  melted.  Bring  to  boil  and 
add  flour  all  at  once.  Stir  very  hard 
over  low  heat  until  the  mixture  forms 
a  ball  and  leaves  sides  of  pan.  Remove 
from  the  heat  and  beat  in  eggs  thor¬ 
oughly,  one  at  a  time,  beating  hard  af 
ter  each  addition.  Continue  to  beat  un 


ice  cream  completely  with  the  me-  til  the  mixture  is  smooth,  stiff,  and 
ringue  and  seal  the  meringue  to  the  shiny. 

outside  of  cake  base.  Brown  in  a  very  using  a  wet  spoon,  drop  rounded 
hot  oven  (450°  to  500°)  about  3  to  5  tablespoons  about  2  inches  apart  on  a 
minutes  or  just  until  meringue  is  deli-  lightly  greased  cookie  sheet.  With  spat- 
cately  browned.  Remove  to  serving  ula,  form  each  ball  into  a  finger  shape 
plate  and  serve  at  once.  Serves  6  to  8.  about  4  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide, 


BAKED  ALASKA  (PIE) 

Bake  any  one  of  your  favorite  plain 
flavored  pastry  or  crumb  crust  pie 
shells.  Chill  well.  Make  meringue  as 


rounding  sides  and  piling  dough  on  top, 
(Use  a  pastry  tube,  if  you  like). 

Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(400° )  about  45  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven  and  cut  a  small  slit  in  the  side 


,  ir*n  u  n  *11  •4.1^  cxaiva  v^lil/  a,  ojiiicaxi.  out,  111  tiic  Oiut 

ed  as  soon  as  baked,  so  be  sure  your  ^asy-to-make  mixture  for  Yorkshire  quickly  with  1  quart  of  each  eclair  and  return  to  oven  for 

family  is  handy  when  yours  comes  out  Padding  to  go  with  that  luscious  roast.  vyith  meringue  and  about  10  minutes  longer.  Remove  from 

-  seal  to  edare.  Bake  in  a  verv  hot  nvpn  _  _ ,  , 


of  the  oven. 

MAIN  DISH  SOUFFLE 

(using  canned  soup) 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  aspara¬ 
gus  or  mushroom  or  celery  soup 
and  1  cup  shredded  Cheddar  type 
cheese 

OR 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  chicken 
soup  and  1  cup  finely  cut  cooked 
chicken 

,  OR 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  celery 
soup  and  1  cup  finely  flaked  sal¬ 
mon  or  tima 

OR 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  mush¬ 
room  soup  and  1  cup  finely 
diced,  cooked  ham 
6  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 
6  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff  with 
teaspoon  cream  tartar 

Heat  soup  slowly  with  stirring.  Add 
the  cheese,  fish,  or  meat 


POPOVERS  OR  YORKSHIRE  PUDDING 

1  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

1  tablespoon  melted  shortening 
1  cup  milk ' 


'"I  ^  oven  and  cool  on  cake  rack. 

i  ^  about  3  minutes  or  until  serving  time,  split  eclairs  almost 

delicately  browned.  Serve  at  once.  all  way  around  and  fill  with  your  fa- 

For  a  quickie:  Use  meringue  mix.  vorite  custard  pudding  (use  mix,  if  de- 
Makes  6  meringue  shells  as  directed  on  sired),  or  ice  cream,  and  top  with  choc- 
meringue  mix  package,  using  one  pack-  olate  or  coffee  or  caramel  frosting.  Re- 
Sift  flour  and  salt  together.  Beat  ®  frigerate  until  used.  Makes  about  12 

eggs,  add  melted  shortening,  and  milk,  •  I  f -.4  4 

and  beat  well.  Stir  in  flour  Ind  salt  and  T  P^P^^-oovered  baking,  sheet  until  For  midget  tea  puffs,  drop  by  smaU 
beat  together  with  a  rotary  egg  beater  soft  meringue  from  other  teaspoonfuls  on  greased  baking  sheets 

or  electric  mixer  until  smooth  minutes.  Makes 

For  Popovers:  Fill  well  greased  glass 
custard  cups,  iron  muffin  pans,  or  other 
deep  muffin  pans  about  Ys  full.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (400°  to  425°)  for  about 
35  to  40  minutes  or  until  golden  brown. 

For  a  drier  popover,  prick  each  one 
■with  a  fork  5  minutes  before  baking 
time  is  up.  Makes  about  12  medium 
popovers.  Serve  at  once. 


ice  cream  completely,  sealing  meringue  about  3  to  4  dozen  tiny  puffs. 


I 


Farm -Home  Week  Coming! 


WISH  I  had  space  to  print  here  the 


Family  Financial  Management 

entire  list  of  lectures  and  demon-  How  We  Manage  (a  panel  of  eni- 
For  Yorkshire  Pudding  with  Roast  strations  that  visitors  to  the.  Cornell  ployed  homemakers  tell  how  they  man- 
Add  tbA  When  roast  beef  is  done,  remove  and  Home  Week,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  age  to  combine  a  job  with  home- 

slie-htlv  beaten  volk^  Unni  ^®®P  warm.  Increase  March  23-27,  will  have  an  opportunity  making) 

SfShe'mLturfintothe  oven  .temperature  to  425-.  Pour  about  to  hear  and  see  at  the  New  York  State 

en  egg  whites.  Pour  into  an  ungreased  t  ^  drippings  from  the  nacked  with  of  tnrfyn  famous  designer  and  craftsman, 

2-quart  casserole.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  ,  f  ol^long  cake  pan  ^  t  P  m-  about  whom  we  had  a  feature  article 

(300;  to  325- )  for  about  1  hour  or  un-  S??';  of  the  hiahli.bS  "  February  21  issue  of  AMERICA* 


1300°  to  325°  1  for  nhnnt  1  Viniir-  or-  ,,4,  -i-i.^<xAy2  mcnes  ana  aaa  popover  aawaaaciiii 

tU  the  souffli  is  golden  brown  and  a  ">“ure.  Bake  about  40  to  45  minutes  the  highlights 
Sharp  knife  inserted  into  the  center  brown.  Cut  in  squares  Dressing  for  Modern  Living 

comes  out  clean.  Serve  immediately  se^e  a  square  vdth  each  serving 

with  or  without  your  favorite  sauce.  ®  *• 

Serves  6. 


MAIN  DISH  SOUFFLE 

(using  mayonnaise) 

Yt  cup  REAL  mayonnaise 
4  tablespoons  flour 
Ya  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 
4  tablespoons  milk 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
Ya  teaspoon  grated  onion  juice,  if 
desired 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1  to  XYa  cups  canned  or  cooked 
fresh  fishj  flaked  OR 


Steps  in  Kitchen  Planning 
Selection  and  Purchase  of  Furniture 
Introducing  New  Equipment  into  niture 

Understanding  the  Adolescent 


Baked  Alaskas 

Baked  Alaska  is  simply  ice  cream  on  Your  Kitchen 

c^o^eTei?  ‘a  ^"O.-^tahding  Childcen-s  Behavior 

meringue  and  baked  quickly  in  a  very  Designing,  Constructing,  and  Impro 
hot  oven  just  before  dessert  serving  vising  Furniture. 

Be  Your  Age  Attractively 

BAKED  ALASKA  (CAKE)  Managing  a  Community  Meal 

Choose  a  cake  base  large  enough  to 


Agriculturist) 

Sitting  and  Standing  to  do  House¬ 
hold  Tasks. 

House  Furnishings,  Fabrics,  and  Fur- 


allow  l^-inch  free  around  the  ice  cream. 
For  a  quart  of  ice  cream,  choose  a  piece 
of  sponge  or  angel,  cake  about  8x6x1 
inch,  or  a  pan  of  uncut  brownies,  or 


Buying  Rugs  and  Carpets 
Have  Rising  Prices  Re, ally 
You? 

Good  Food  is  No  Accident 


Hurt 


“Fatigue’’  of  Young  Mothers 
Tips  on  Sewing  Techniques  (with 
colored  slides). 

There  will  also  be  some  interesting 
exhibits,  including  an  exhibit  of  the 
finest  work  in  various  crafts,  and  a 
display  of  George  Wells’  famous  hook¬ 
ed  rugs.  Plan  to  come  if  you  possibly 
can.  You’ll  enjoy  it!  —  Mabel  Hebei, 
Home  Editor 


PETERSON 


JOHN 
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10. TO  33  YEARS 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  that’s  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 

NEED  MONEY? 

'Xan  do!^'  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 

AB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 
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*BABY  set  C-30.  You'll  find 
^everything  you  want  to 
.jmake  for  a  baby  in  this 
'one  leaflet.  If  you  like  to 
-**croehet,  there's  a  whole 
^outdoor  outfit  in  shell 
Jstiteh.  Or  if  knitting's 
|more  up  your  alley,  make 
Mthe  perky  romper  set.  And 
’'the  little  knitted  soaker  is 
1  cute  and  quick  for  a  last- 
minute  name  on  your  gift 
list.  Complete  crochet  and 
I  knitting  directions,  5  cents. 

♦ 


SOCKS  FOR  MEN  AND  WO¬ 
MEN  C-113.  For  luxuriously 
casual  footwear,  nothing 
can  equal  h  a  nd -k  n  i  tte'd 
socks.  Below  are  four  vari¬ 
eties,  all  worked  in  nylon 
yarn  and  suitable  for  both 
men  and  women.  Socks  pat¬ 
terns  include;  ribbed,  strip¬ 
ed,  classic  and  pattern.  In¬ 
structions  are  given  for  siz¬ 
es  8  to  12’/2.  Directions, 
5  cents. 


(SILVER  SANDS  PLACE  MAT  S-753.  Wonder¬ 
ful,  decorative,  practical!  Oval  in  shape, 
12  X  18  inches.  Crochet  in  cotton-metallic 
thread,  doubled  for  extra  durability,  in 
j  the  color  of  your  choice.  Directions,  5  cents 


American  Agriculturist  Needlework  Dept. 

10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Please  send  directions  for  making  these  patterns  (check  ones  wanted) 

Baby  Set  C-30  _  Place  Mat  S-753 

Socks  C-113 _  Pineapple  Doily  S-394  , 

I  am  enclosing - cents  (Sc  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted) 


Name 


Address 


rica.se  print  or  write  plainly 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings — PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  hy  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  Jt  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
novr  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . ^ . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . 


Nome . 

Address.. 
City . 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 


WALL  PAP^ 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  1/3  to  ‘/e  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &.  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


PINEAPPLE  DOILY  S-394.  A  cluster  of  eight 
pineapples  circle  a  smaller  center  pattern. 
This  lovely  doily  measures  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Complete  instructions,  5  cents. 


Churches,  Sunday  School  Classes,  f.Grange 
Women,  P.T.A.s,  Cub-Scout  Mothers,  Aux¬ 
iliaries  and  organizations  needing  money. 
Sell  Beautiful  Nylon  Handbags  and  other 
1  items.  Make  excellent  gifts  for  Easter  and 
Mothers  Day.  Write 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

i  24  Sooth  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  tor 
details. 


Monuments — Markers — Direct  to  you 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 

_  Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  D*pt.  237,  UOLIET,  ILL. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
naggin.g  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wi'ong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  iriitation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


LEG  SUFFERERS 


Easy  to  use  VISCOSE  Apolications  to  re¬ 
lieve  painful  varicose  veins  and  swollen  legs 
so  that  natural  healing  of  old  injuries  due 
to  venous  congestion,  may  respond.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supiAy  you.  send  for  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-for-Trial  Plan. 

A. A.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  2,  III. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— -Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special) -For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age  )  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*  )  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  IL*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

nteg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Haying  Then  and  Xow 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  on  the  home  be  varied.  I  tried  a  glass  of  it  lafet 
farm,  I  jised  to  like  to  have  hay-  summer  and  it  gave  me  a  bellyache, 
ing  time  come.  But  by  the  time  Oh  for  the  days  and  the  strong  stom- 
the  haying  job  was  over,  I  was  darn  achs  of  youth! 

glad  to  see  the  end  of  it.  We  never  After  the  hay  was  cut  and  allowed 
started  haying  until  on  or  after  the  to  cure  in  the  swath,  we  raked  it  into 
fourth  of  July  which,  as  we  know  now,  windrows  with  a  one-horse  dump  rake, 
was  too  late  to  get  the  best  quality  An  early  memory  is  of  riding  as  a 

small  boy  on  the  rake  as  Mother  drove 
But  the  first  clatter  of  the  mowing  the  old  horse  hack  and  forth,  back  and 
machine  as  it  started  in  the  meadow  forth  across  the  big  hayfield.  Then  it 
in  the  lot  across  the  creek  was  a  wel-  was  cocked  up  by  hand.  n 

come  sound  for  it  meant  that  there  was  Another  very  early  memory  is  about 
to  be  some  change  in  the  seemingly  a  walking  rake  that  Father  used  which 
never-ending  work  with  the  hoe  in  the  he  held  from  behind  until  one  row 


corn  and  potato  fields. 

Except  for  the  mowing  machine  and 
the  horse  rake,  we  did  everything  by 
hand  the  hard  way.  Even  the  mowing 
machine  didn’t  do  all  the  job  for  I 
have  spent  many  a  ^ong  July  day  mow¬ 
ing  out  the  roads  and  the  fences  with 
a  hand  scythe.  It  makes  me  laugh  now 
to  see  a  man  or  boy  try  to  swing  a 
scythe.  It  was  quite  a  trick  really  to 
mow  with  a  scythe  jnstead  of  chopping 
the  grass  off  with  it.  It  also  took  skill 
to  keep  the  scythe  sharp  and  to  hang 
it  properly  on  the  snath. 

Remember  the  haycocks  in  the  old- 
time  hay  fields?  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  never  thought  hay  was  fit 
to  go  into,  the  barn  until  it  had  been 
piled  in  cocks  and  cured  for  two  or 
three  days.  Those  haycocks  made  a 
beautiful  sight,  but  not  to  a  boy  who 
had  to  shake  them  out  after  a  heavy 
rain  so  that  the  hay  could  be  dried 
properly  before  going  into  the  barn. 

Until  we  finally  got  a  hay  loader, 
all  of  the  hay  was  pitched  by  hand. 
The  man  on  the  load  took  great  pride 
in  laying  out  the  corners  of  the  load 
and  binding  in  the  center  so  that  the 
hay  would  ride  to  the  barn  without 
sliding  off  and  disgracing  the  loader. 
Pitching  from  the  ground,  you  had  to 
know  just  how  to  get  hold  and  under 
a  forkful  in.  order  to  put  it  up  on  the 
load.  I  used  to  try  to  beat  the  fellow 
on  the  other  side.  This  made  my 
brother  on  the  load  mad  because  the 
hay  came  up  too  fast. 

We  did  have  a  hay  fork  after  a 
while,  but  most  of  our  hay  was  pitched 
off  by  hand,  sometimes  into  a  shed 
from  the  hot  side  and  mowed  away  up 
under  the  rafters  where  it  seemed  as 
if  the  temperature  was  about  500  de¬ 
grees  F.  When  you  came  down  out  of 
the  mow,  after  mowing  away  a  load  of 
hay,  did  you  ever  have  anything  taste 
better  than  just  plain  cold  water?  Or 
how  about  a  pitcher  of  Mother’s 
lemonade  when  she  took  pity  on  you 
after  you  had  mowed  away  the  hay? 

We  used  to  drink  switchel  too.  The 
oldtimers  will  remember  that  drink. 
It  was  usually  made  with  vinegar,  mo- 


filled  up.  Then  he  would  flop  it  over 
and  let  the  other  row  of  teeth  fill. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  the  name 
of  this  rake.  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Along  toward  the  last  of  those  long 
hayings,  hoAv  time  dragged.  By  the  lasf 
of  July  or  August,  the  grass  had  pretty 
well  dried  out  and  it  was  frustrating 
to  try  to  pitch  the  stuff  on  the  wagon 
by  hand,  particularly  when  it  was 
mostly  daisies  and  wire  grass.  How 
cows  ever  gave  any  milk  on  some  of 
the  so-called  hay,  mostly  weeds,  they 
got  has  always  been  a  mvstery  to  me. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Well,  times  have  changed,  perhaps 
more  in  haying  methods  than  they 
have  in  any  other  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  quality  of  the  hay  itself  has 
been  immensely  improved.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  about  the  only  legume  was 
red  clover.  Now,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  alfalfa,  ^bifdsfoot  trefoil, 
and  ladino,  as  well  as  improved  grass¬ 
es  which  add  tremendously  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  roughage. 

The  use  of  grass  silage  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  helped  to  pioneer 
is  now  common  to  a  large  majority  of 
dairy  farms  and  most  important  of 
course  is  the  fact  that  hay  and  grass 
are  now  harvested  on  an  increasing 
number  of  farms  without  ever  being 
touched  by  human  hands.  We  have 
modern  hay  equipment  to  thank  for  all 
this  labor-saving,  and  both  science  and 
equipment  for  the  much  improved 


Today,  the  tractor  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  has  revolutionixed  haying  and 
grass  harvesting,  and  the  quality  is  vastly 
better.  This  harvester  has  a  capacity  of  up 
to  forty  tons  of  grass  silage  per  hour. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  igjj 


quality  hay  and  grass  silage  for  feed 

Sometimes  I  like  to  look  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  count  the  hay  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  that  my  father  never 
heard  of.  To  list  a  few,  there  is,  of 
course,  first  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  tractor.  More  than  anything  else, 
it  has  completely  transformed  the 
whole  business  of  farming, 

Then  there  are  the  powered  mowing 
machines,  the  side  delivery  rakes,  hay 
balers,  bale  loaders,  forage  harvesters, 
hay  conditioners  and  crushers,  wagon 
unloaders,  hay  elevators,  mow  distrib¬ 
utors,  hay  driers,  hay  ventilation 
equipment  and  many  other  innovations 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

To  try  to  forecast  what  the  hay  har¬ 
vesting  and  other  farm  machinery  of 
the  future  will  be  is  perhaps  foolish. 
But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure.  There 
will  be  just  as  many  changes  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  young  boy  now  as  there 
have  been  in  my  time.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  privifege  it  will  be  to  live  in  the 
next  fifty  years  and  see  and  enjoy  all 
of  these  changes! 


THE  BEST  THOTH 
POWDER 

J^ERE’S  A  recipe  for  the  best  tootli 
powder  that  I  have  ever  used. 

Mix  common  table  salt  with  an 
equal  amount  of  baking  soda.  Put  th 
mixture  in  a  bottle  with  a  metal  cap 
with  a  little  hole  in  the  center  so  that 
you  can  sprinkle  it  out  on  your  wet 
brush.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it  except 
keep  it  dry. 

But  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleas, 
ed  at  the  w'ay  your  mouth  tastes  and 
feels  after  using  this  mixture.  Ifs 
slightly  antiseptic;  it’s  not  abrasive, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  it’s  ven 
inexpensive.  I  got  the  suggestion  from 
a  dentist.  Try  it! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IT  TAKES  a  lot  of  skill  to  be  a  goo( 
toastmaster.  One  definition  of  a 
toastmaster  is — “A  man  who  eats  a 
meal  he  doesn’t  want  so  he  can  get  up 
and  tell  a  lot  of  stories  he  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  to  people  who  have  already 
heard  them.” 


HOW  LONG? 

M  Y  FRIEND,  Lloyd  Allen,  publish- 

*er  of  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
TIOGA  COl^NTY  HERALD  at  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  says  that  now  the 
road  engineers  have  staked  out  a  great, 
wide  highway  which  will,  among  other 
things,  make  it  necessary  to  destroy 
the  beautiful  trees  that  border  it. 

“All  under  Heaven,”  Lloyd  says, 
“that  the  local  people  have  asked  for 
twenty  years  is  just  a  good,  hard  sur¬ 
face  on  the  road  they  already  have.” 

He  is  right.  The  people  don’t  need 
or  want  any  grand  super  highway.  But 
it  isn’t  just  that  particular  road.  We 
are  taxed  for  luxuries  that  we  don’t 
need  and,  in 
even  asked  for.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  take  it? 


A  toastmaster  took  too  long  pra^sinj 
the  speaker’s  wonderful  ability.  When 
the  speaker  was  finally  introduced,  he 
said :  ' 

“After  such  an  introduction,  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  hear  what  I  am  goin» 
to  say.” 

*  *  *  * 

Another  after-dinner  speaker  start¬ 
ed  his  remarks  by  saying: 

“Now,  before  I  start,  I  want  to  say 
something!” 


Speeches,  said  someone  else,  ar 
many  cases,  have  not  like  a  steer’s  horns;  a  point  here, 

point  there,  and  a  lot  of  bull  in  bf 
tween.” 


Except  for  the  mowing 
machine,  horse  rake  and 
an  occasional  hay  loader 
and  horse  fork,  most  of 
the  haying  fifty  years  ago 
was  done  by  hand,  and 
the  quality  of  the  hay  was 
poor.  There  Was  no  grass 
silage. 


S'? 


/ 
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3  LB.  ECONOMY 


N  E  W  !  pARM  SIZE 


OVER  1  LB.  SIZE 

ON  THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

RAT  KILLER 


d-CON 


World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers 
Rodenticides 


s  of  I 
es  J 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at'  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  111. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Siiuare  Fiiot _ Wiilths  Available— 100  Ub.  Ft,  Rolls 

^  Gauge  (.002) . '[j  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9'&  16  (t.  widths  ~ 

^  Gauge  (.004) . 2(Z  Sq.  Ft.  I  3',^;  lOVi',  12:04;  M'n, 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3jg  Sq.  Fh.t  201  2i',  &  32  fl.'widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . Sq.  Ft.  |  12;  161  20'g,  24  ft.  widths 


T>keT,lilsAd  With  To  Youi  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  ImplemenlOt  Feed  Dealer 

^^wHfoi^etGenijIiieWaip^COVE^^ 


Service  Bureau  I  NEW  YORK  FARMER  wins 

TOP  STATE  HONORS  in  . 
NATIONAL  CORN  CONTEST 


3  PLASTIC  BAIT  STATIONS 
IN  EVERY  PACKAGE! 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  take  advantage  of  a 
great  offer  on  d-CON,  the  world’s  best  rat 
killer.  For  when  you  buy  d-CON  in  the 
new  3  lb.  Economy  Farm  Size,  you  save  a 
big  $1.12  over  the  1  lb.  size.  What’s  more, 
you  get . . . 

FREE  BAIT  STATIONS-IneachEconomyFarm 
Size  package,  you  get  three  specially  formu¬ 
lated  plastic  bait  station  trays.  These  bait 
trays  have  been  scientifically  tested  on  wild 
rats  and  found  to  be  much  more  effective 
than  other  materials  tested.  Rats  hungrily 
eat  d-CON  from  these  trays,  never  suspect 
it’s  bait,  never  become  bait-shy  and  every 
bite  they  eat  puts  another  nail  in  their 
coffins. 

d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is  safe  to  use  around 
small  children,  pets,  poultry  and  livestock 
and  is  guaranteed  to  keep  your  property 
rat  and  mouse  free  forever! 


ADVANCE  FEE  RACKET 

According  to  some  of  the  man  we 
receive,  a  number  of  home'owners 
have  been  approached  by  salesmen  who 
offer  to  list  their  property  for  sale  by 
means  of  a  buyers’  and  sellers’  catalog 
which  is  supposedly  mailed  to  a  large 
list  of  real  estate  brokers  and  agents.' 
The  gimmick  is  that  the  salesman  re¬ 
quires  payment  in  advance  for  this 
service  add  the  contract  makes  no 
guarantee  of  sale;  the  cost  is  for  ad¬ 
vertising  only,  and  the  salesman’s  pro¬ 
mises  of  a  “sure  prospect”  mean 
nothing. 

Last  year  one  of  our  readers  paid  a 
company  $275  for  an  ad  in  their  publi¬ 
cation  for  three  months.  He  never  saw 
the  ad  and  it  brought  no  results  at  all. 

Nevw  York  State  Attorney  General 
Lefkowitz  has  recommended  legislation 
aimed  at  the  organizations  which  pub¬ 
lish  these  lists  of  houses  and  business 
opportunities  for  sale.  The  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  E.  T.  Barrett  and 
Assemblyman  C.  A.  Cusick,  would  reg¬ 
ulate  and  control  these  publications  by 
requiring  that  no  solicitation  of  such 
advertising  can  be  made  in  New  York 
State  unless  the  publisher  shall  first 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  full 
statement  of  fees,  forms  of  contracts 
and  complete  information  as  to  names, 
addresses  and  criminal  records,  if  any, 
of  any  person  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered 
to  deny  permission  for  solicitation  of 
the  advertising  if  it  is  found  that  the 
organization  is  engaging  in  fraudulent 
practices. 

*  ♦  * 

$25.00  REWARD  GOES  TO 
ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Last  November  a  man  broke  a 
window  and  stole  a  38-55  rifle  from 
a  second-hand  store,  the  Trading  Post, 
owned  by  our  subscriber,  Frank  Wool- 
worth  of  60  Main  Street,  Camden,  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Ancine,  who 
live  over  the  stohe,  were  entertaining 
friends  on  this  particular  evening  and 
Mrs.  Ancine  had  noticed  a  strange  car 
parked  in  front  of  the  store  with  the 
motor  running.  As  the  guests  were 
leaving,  about  10  o’clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ancine  went  to  the  door  with  them  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  glass  in  the  window 
breaking  and  see  a  man  with  the  rifle 
run  from  the  store  and  get  into  the  car. 
Mrs.  Ancine  told  her  husband  to  get 
the  license  number  and  she  called  the 
State  Troopers  and  Mr.  Woolworth. 

The  thief  was  held  up  in  his  getaway 
because  he  ran  into  an  abutment  of  a 
bridge  next  to  the  store  and  he  had  to 
back  off  and  start  again.  When  the 
troopers  arrived,  the  Ancines  told  them 
what  direction  the  man  had  taken  and 
he  was  caught  about  80  miles  away  to¬ 
ward  Rochester.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
petit  larceny  before  Peace  Justice  Le- 
land  C.  Scoville  and  received  a  sentence 
of  9  months  in  the  Oneida  County  Jail. 

Mr.  Woolworth  wrote  us  about  the 
theft  and  suggested  that  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  reward  be  sent  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ancine  for  their  part  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  thief.  We  were  happy  to  do  so 
and  were  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  An¬ 
cine  used  it  to  help  defray  expenses  to 
her  sister’s  wedding  in  Ohio. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Laura  M.  Lewis  of  R.  1,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
would  like  to  find  the  words  to  an  old 
song  her  grandmother  used  to  sing.  She 
thinks  it  was  called,  “When  the  Winds 
Blew  over  the  Moor.” 

-  - 

ADDRESSE!$  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 
Miss  Marjorie  More,  who  was  last 
heard  from  at  Camp  Jeanett,  Hunter, 
N.  Y.,  in  1957. 


makes  outstanding  'yield  of 
191.55  Bus.  per  acre* 

With  an  amazing  yield  of  191.55  bu.  of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre*, 
John  Popovich  of  Barker,  New  York  won  the  1958  state  corn  crown 
in  DeKalb’s  National  Selected  5- Acre  Corn  Growing  Contest. 
John  and  his  Mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Popovich  (right  in  above  photo) 
operate  a  266  acre  farm.  They  produced  their  winning  yield  with 
DeKalb  Variety  222  on  Ontario  Loam  soil.  Manure  was  plowed 
down  and  300  pounds  of  6-24-24  starter  fertilizer  applied  at  plant¬ 
ing.  The  growing  corn  received  a  side-dressing  of  100  lbs.  anhydrous 
ammonia  per  acre  and  was  sprayed  with  2.4-D  to  control  weeds. 

25  County  Champs  average  124.05  Bu.  per  acre' 


COUNTY 


NAME 


YIELD* 


Cayuga . 

Chautauqua. . 

Chemung  . . 
Columbia  . . . 
dutchess  . . . 

Erie . 

Genesee . 

Livingston. . 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery 

Niagara..,.. 


..Isabell  B.  Hunter . 1G9.84 

.  Halfwaybrook  Farms, 

R.  E.  Dubert . 119.00 

Ralph  Tanner . 117.80 

.  Paul  Mangiafico . 101.40 

.  Overbrook  Farm, 

Kenneth  Daley . 127.35 

. .Edward  L.  Gabel . 159.76 

..Dewey  A.  Green . 128.07 

..Wm.  Y.  Carney . 151.55 

, .  Argesinger  &  Rice .  107  68 

.  .Wilbur  Luke . 117.06 

Fred  Hugt .  97.61 

.  .John  Popovich . 191.55 


COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD* 

Oneida . 

Howard  S.  Clarke  &  Son..  87.02 

Onondaga. . 

...David  G.  Laxton . 

....124.07 

Ontario . 

.  .Ted  Minns . 

....159.63 

Orleans . 

.  John  Telovsky . 

....122.82 

Oswego . 

..Fay  Morey . 

....  80.10 

Rensselaer.. 

.  Adolph  Marker . 

....  94.17 

Schoharie. . . 

.  .Piwdar  Brothers . 

. 123.41 

Seneca . 

...Stanley  Van  Vleet.... 

....135.11 

Tioga . 

.  .Fred  C.  Hanford . 

. 136.46 

Washington. 

.  Burton  Welling . 

.  99.84 

Wayne . 

. .  .Earl  Freeh . 

.  93.44 

Wyoming  . 

DeGoyer  Bros . 

. 140.84 

Yates . 

.  .  Robert  A.  Jensen. ... 

. 115.61 

*AII  yields  were  made  on  Selected  5-acre  Contest  Plots 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILL 

*  Commercial  Producers  &  Dis^ribufors  of  DeKalb  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
&  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 

IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

DEKALB  CORN 


Planted  for  19  Straight  Years  by  More  Farmers  than  Any  other  Brand 


llS  BETTER  BRING  SPRING.*  J 


)NLY  GOT  ENOUGH, 


EARW  UST  YEARl  ENOUGH  OF  tHIS-j 

1  FILLED  NWRUCOEPU-  Ftt  ORDERING 
COROSTONE  SILO  WITH)  KV  COROSIONE/ 
PLEHtY  Of  NUTRITIOt^  5>t0  NOW 
GRASS  SILAGE. 

STILL  GOT 

PLENTY-tOl*K\J^^ 

ARE  producing); 

TOO. 


YOUU  N\AKE  II 

THROUGH  TO  GRK 
CRASS  EVERY 
fEARNilHALOW 
COCOSTONE 
SILO  FILLED 
WITH 

PALATABLE 
SILAGE 


(COST 


Three  times  as  much  nourishment  can^be  stored  in  a  cubic  foot  of  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  as  in  a  cubic  foot  of  mow.  Save  with  Universal’s  Early  Order 
aHSTfiUS  Discount  --  sooner  you  order,  more  you  save. 

Universal  s'teel’sTlo'coT 

Box217A  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Name  . 


Address.. 
City _ 


I 


The  Short-Couple  to  Bigger  Tonnage 


Oliver’s 


THE  TRACTOR:  The  TEAMED- 
POWER  Oliver  770 — now  up-powered 
into  the  top  of  the  4-plow  class  and 
also  the  ideal  baling  tractor.  It’s  pow¬ 
ered  right  for  the  job — with  6-cylinder 
smoothness  for  steady  going,  Oliver’s 
Power-Booster  Drive  gives  you  12  for¬ 
ward  speeds — one  for  every  baling 
condition — and  always  a  stopless  shift 
to  fit  your  ground  speed  to  the  baling 
load.  You  have  Independently  Controlled 
PTO — no  tiresome  clutching  and  shift¬ 
ing.*  And  for  economy,  you  can  choose 
the  fuel  that  suits  your  area  best: 
gasoline,  diesel  or  LP-gas.  You’ll  never 
miss  with  this  Oliver  tractor  and... 


THE  BALER:  It’s  the  high-ton¬ 
nage  Oliver  60 — with  the  close-coupled 
pivot-balance  hitch.  Lets  you  follow 
the  snakiest  windrows  without  power 
interruptions ...  keep  baling  on  tight 
turns,  over  rough  fields.  You  bale  10 
tons  and  more  per  hour — hour  after 
hour.  Wire-tie  or  twine-tie,  they  both 
pay  off  in  the  field  and  in  the  hale.  Your 
bales  are  even  density  from  end  to  end, 
aU  sliced  for  easy  feeding — in  half  a 
minute  you  can  set  any  length  you 
want.  With  the  770  up  front,  the  Model 
60  baler  behind,  what  a  season  you’U 
have — there’s  nothing  like  Oliver’s 
TEAMED-POWER.  Convenient  ”Pay-as- 
You-Produce”  financing  available. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madisoii  St.,  Chicago  6,  lU. 


Another  work-matched  teamed-power  combination— 
Oliver’s  fast  and  flexible  No.  82  mower  plus  the  all-new 
hay  conditioner  with  easy  mower  hitch  and  direct-through 
PTO  drive. 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  See 
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GOOD  COWS  First 


HE  BREEDING  of  high  quality, 
long  lasting  dairy  cows  presents  the 
most  complex  problem  facing  any 
breeder  of  livestock.  The  more  we 
learn  about  inheritance  the  more 
complex  the  job  becomes,  because  we  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  many  objectional  characters  we 
once  accepted  are  actually  inheritable.  Being 
inherited,  they  can  be  controlled  and  even 
eliminated  by  planned  matings. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  every  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a  new  character 
to  the  already  long  list  of  characters  upon 
which  selection  must  be  based,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  our  job  becomes.  For  this  reason,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  cease  being  students  of  the 
business. 

The  productive  level  of  any  herd  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  productive  inherited  ability  of 
the  cows  making  up  the  herd,  and  the  envir¬ 
onmental  opportunity  provided  them.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  plays  a  major  role,  but  it  cannot  create. 
Regardless  of  the  dairyman’s  skills  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  wasting  his  time,  talents  and  efforts  when 
working  with  poor  cows,  because  there  are  no 
feeding  and  management  practices  known 
that  can  convert  a  cow  with  a  low  inherited 
ability  to  produce  into  a  profitable  producer. 

Production  testing  plus  intelligent  culling  is 
therefore  an  essential  practice  in  any  success¬ 
ful  dairy  operation.  Today’s  high  beef  prices 
should  encourage  culling,  because  the  salvage 
value  of  a  cull  cow  for  beef  is  high  in  relation 
to  her  replacement  cost.  Culling  should  never 
go  out  of  style,  but  it  is  not  the  final  answer. 
We  must  plan  our  breeding  programs  so  as  to 
reduce  the  need  for  culling  to  a  minimum. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  dairy 
industry  have  the  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment  been  as  great  for  the  small  dairyman 
with  limited  capital.  The  development  of  the 
frozen  semen  program  has  extended  the  po¬ 
tential  influence  of  the  breeds’  greatest  sires 
almost  beyond  imagination.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  now  possible  to  breed  10,000  cows 
or  more  to  a  single  great  bull  in  one  year.  It 
Was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  very  limited 
number  of  bulls  earned  the  designation  “cen¬ 
tury  sires,”  a  century  sire  being  a  bull  that 
has  sired  100  or  more  daughters. 

To  supplement  and  implement  the  frozen 
semen  program  most  of  the  artificial  breeding 
fmgs  have  developed  a  selective  service  mat- 
mg  program.  Under  this  progressive  program, 
ff  is  now  possible  for  any  breeder  or  dairyman 
to  breed  any  cow  in  his  herd  to  the  bull  of  his 
choice  almost  any  day  in  the  year. 

For  providing  this  valuable  and  far-reach- 
mg  service  the  artificial  breeding  rings  deserve 


Good  feeding  and  management  always  important, 
pays  best  when  applied  to  cows  with  the  inherited 
ability  to  produce. 

breeder  never  knows  where  he  will  get  his 
good  one,  but  this  is  contrary  to  our  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  repeatedly  and  almost  without 
exception  gotten  our  best  from  the  best,  and 
our  poorest  from  the  poorest.  Admittedly 
there  is  no  mathematical  formula  that  the 
breeder  can  follow  that  will  assure  success  for 
every  mating. 

Progress  is  the  reward  for  the  breeder  who 
is  able  to  increase  his  percentage  of  good  ones 
while  decreasing  the  number  of  misfits.  This 
requires  a  carefully  planned  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  a  program  into  which  has  been  invested 
time,  thought  and  knowledge.  Good  cows  are 
the  result  and  the  reward  of  a  job  well  done, 
never  the  result  of  a  breeding  program  based 
upon  chance. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  good  cows  are 
essential  in  any  successful  dairy  operation. 
Good  cows  alone  are  not  enough.  They  must 
be  provided  an  environment  that  will  enable 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


much  credit.  They  have  not  only  provided  the 
service,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  their 
program  makes  it  possible  for  many  small 
dairymen  to  breed  their  cows  to  bulls  that 
they  can  never  afford  to  own. 

It  now  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman  to  make  intelligent  use  of 
this  service.  He  must  be  a  student  and  critic 
of  his  own  herd.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
faults  of  his  own  cattle,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
plan  matings  with  those  bulls  that  hold  the 
greatest  promise  of  correcting  the  existing 
faults  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  de¬ 
sirable  characters  already  established.  Re¬ 
member  that  in  any  breeding  program  we 
must  deal  with  the  individual.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  learn  to  think,  plan  and  act  in  terms  of 
the  individual. 

The  breeder’s  first  concern  must  be  the  best 
cows  in  his  herd,  because  it  is  from  these  cows 
he  must  look  for  future  improvement.  No 
herd  is  so  rich  in  top  cows  that  the  owner  can 
risk  losing  their  influence  towards  future  im¬ 
provement  by  leaving  their  mating  to  chance. 
I  have  read  and  heard  others  claim  that  a 


) - 1 

G.L.F.  Member 
Group  Insurance 
Plan  Goes  Into 
Effect  April  1, 1959 


G.L.F.  Technical  Field  Man,  Al  Zaharchuk,  o  former  assistant  county  agent,  talks  over  plans  for  next  year’s  forage  spray  program  with  dairyman  Hampton 
Willcox.  Mr.  Willcox  depends  on  Howard  Quackenbush  &  Son,  G.L.F.  Agent  Buyer  at  Warwick,  N.Y.  for  his  crop  needs.  He  banks  heavily  on,  his  own  experience 
and  the  sound  advice  of  his  County  Agenf  in  maintaining  top  efficiency  in  his  dairy  operation. 

■ 


couldn’t  do  it  without  forage  insect  sprays.” 

started  spraying  for  spittlebug  three  years  ago” 
states  Hampton  Willcox,  “Before  that  we  had  been 
losing  at  least  10%  of  the  alfalfa  leaves  and  blaming 
it  on  drought,  poor  drying  conditions,  minor  element 
deficiencies  or  what  have  you.  The  first  crop  after 
knocking  out  the  spittlebugs  was  noticeably  greener 
and  more  vigorous.  The  cows  liked  it  better  too.  Now 
they  clean  the  mangers  right  to  the  bottom.  I  figure 
the  increased  palatability  alone  more  than  paid  me 
back  for  the  spraying. 

“Do  we  still  get  good  control?  You  bet  we  do  .  .  . 
couldn’t  get  along  without  it.  Spraying  helps  main¬ 
tain  the  stand,  two  to  three  years  longer  than  before. 

\  On  this  farm  a  sprayed  stand  will  last  five  years. 

“Of  course,  spraying  is  not  the  whole  story,  you’ve 
got  to  lime  and  fertilize  and  harvest  it  right  too,  but 
spraying  is  mighty  important.  Without  it  we  would 
not  be  pulling  off  four  cuttings  a  season  and  more 
than  6}4  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.” 


A  SERVICE  THAT  PAYS 

Forage  insect  sprays  are  an  important  part  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Willcox’  crop  program.  And  backing  him  up 
across  G.L.F.  Territory,  other  farmers,  state  colleges 
and  private  research  report  an  average  of  at  least 
25%  increase  in  forage  yields  due  to  forage  insect 
control. 

To  assist  farmers  in  making  the  most  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bigger  and  better  yields,  G.L.F.  offers  a 
complete  forage  spray  service.  On  the  Willcox  farm 
this  includes  a  yellow  devil  trailer  sprayer,  heptachlor 
for  spittlebug  and  alfalfa  weevil,  and  Methoxychlor 
for  leaf  hopper  control. 

CALL  YOUR  G.L.F. 

Your  own  local  G.L.F.  service  is  ready  now  to  fill  all 
your  spraying  needs.  For  sprayers,  for  chemicals,  for 
the  G.L.F.  Forage  Insect  Control  Guide,  stop  in  at 
your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today.  Trained  person¬ 
nel  stand  ready  to  help  you  with  your  planning. 

GO  G.L.F.  .  .  .  where  you  get  everything  for  your 
growing  heeds. 


G.L.F.  COMPLETE  FORAGE  INSECT  CONTROL  SERVICE 

A  Five-Star  Forage  Practice  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


T  SURE-GRIP 


WITH  THE  3  BIG  FEATURES  YOU  CAN'T  MATCH  FOR  THE  MONEY; 


A  NEW  deep-dimension,  scoop-out  shoulder  lug  bases 
for  deep  new  traction  bite  —  for  deeper  penetration 
by  the  most  famous  tread-mark  in  soil. 


0 

6 


NEW  swept-back  sidewall  lug  design  for  NEW 
resistance  to  radial  cracking  and  buckling. 

NEW  Triple-Tough  3-T  Cord  construction  for  added 
life.  Like  steel,  tire  cord  must  be  TEMPERED  to  be 
tough.  Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  Process  Triple- 
Tempers  all  cord  used  in  constructing  the  New  3-T 
Sure-Grip— for  added  strength  and  stamina. 


See  the  great  All -New  3-T  Sure-Grip  now.  Your 
Goodyear  dealer  will  show  you  why— on  every  count— 
it’s  your  soundest,  smartest  buy  in  its  price  class! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


3-T  SURE-GRIP...  the 
biggest  value  in  traction  — only 


35* 

(Size  9-24) 


$61.85*  (Size  10-28)  $90.10*  (Size  11-38) 


*A11  prices  for  4-ply  rating,  plus  tax  and  your  old  tire.  Other  sizes  also  thriftily  low- 
priced  at  most  Goodyear  dealers’.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


Great  Buy  in 
Front  Tractor  Tires,  Too! 

F^OUS  TRIPLE-RIB 

Now  you  can  get  this  great  tire  that 
meets  the  needs  of  every  economy- 
minded  tractor  owner  with  its  pre¬ 
ferred  3-rib  design— at  the  lowest 
prices  yet! 


ONLY 

*1225 

(4.00-15  -  4-ply 
rating)  Plus  tax 
and  old  tire. 
Price  subje«t  to 
change. 


3-T,  Sure-Grip>-T.  M.  ’s  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Altron,  Ohio 

TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 
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SUPPOIITS  Foil  MAXUFAFTlJllFIl 
31ILK 

T  THE  present  time  there  is'  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
on  milk  in  coming  months  will  be  more  favor¬ 
able  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  Although  a 
year  ago  dairy  organizations  objected  vigorously 
to  the  drop  in  support  prices  for  milk  for  manu¬ 
facture,  evidence  has  been  accumulating  since 
that  time  to  indicate  that  the  action,  although 
it  hurt  temporarily,  was  a  good  move  for  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen.  Let’s  look  at  the  evidence: 
\ 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  mar¬ 
keting  year,  ending  January  31,  government  pur¬ 
chases  of  manufactured  dairy  products  declined 
drastically  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  In  the  case  of  butter,  purchases  are  down 
23%,  cheese,  85%,  and  non-fat  dry  skim  milk, 
7%.  For  some  months,  also,  market  -prices  for 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  above  supports,  as 
was  predicted  by  some  who  favored  the  drop 
in  supports  last  April. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  milk  prices  to  producers 
in  recent  months  compared  to  a  year  ago.  In 
November,  the  uniform  price  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  milk  market  was  170  below  Novem¬ 
ber  1957 ;  the  December  price  was  90  below  De¬ 
cember  ’57 ;  while  the  January  ’59  uniform  price 
was  only  30  under  January  ’58.  The  gap  has 
narrowed  and  prices  in  coming  months  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  about  the  same  as  or  a  little  higher 
than  comparable  months  of  1958. 

Looking  back  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  prices 
to  producers  have  had  little  relation  to  support 
prices.  In  1952-53,  while  supports  were  still  at 
90%  of  parity,  government  stocks  increased  tre¬ 
mendously,  from  the  lowest  on  record  to  the 
highest  on  record.  In  1953,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  supports  were  at  90%  of  parity,  the  market 
price  for  manufactured  milk  declined  more  than 
it  did  the  following  year  when  supports  were 
droppe'd  from  90%  of  parity  to  75%  of  parity. 

The  editors  of  American  Agriculturist  have 
consistently  suggested  slow,  gradual  reduction 
on  all  farm  products  down  to  insurance  levels 
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(and,  incidentally,  a  slow,  gradual  reduction  of 
all  subsidies). 

Soon,  perhaps  by  the  time  you  read  this,  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  dairy  products  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  announced,  to  become  effective 
April  1.  Because  the  necessary  adjustment  in 
supports  on  dairy  products  has,  to  a  large 
degree,  already  been  accomplished,  we  hope  that 
supports  will  either  be  left  where  they  are  or 
that  the  reduction  will  be  small. 

OATS  TO  SOW 

ORTHEASTERN  farmers  are  getting,  some 
mighty  good  yields  of  oats,  and  one  reason  is 
the  improved  varieties  available  to  them.  Rod¬ 
ney  and  Garry  are  two  of  these  newer  varieties. 

The  search  for  better  varieties  is  never  over.  In 
the  case  of  oats,  rust  is  a  problem.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  numerous  races  or  varieties  of 
rust,  and  when  an  oat  variety  resistant  to  com¬ 
mon  rusts  is  developed,  it  is  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  attacked  by  other  rust  races. 

Professor  A1  Johnson,  £  frequent  contributor 
to  American  Agriculturist,  points  out  that 
Garry  is  not  a  perfect  variety.  Already  new  races 
of  crown  or  leaf  rust  are  attacking  it,  as  they  are 
the  variety  Rodney.  Nevertheless,  among  the 
varieties  that  are  available,  Garry  is  giving  best 
yields. 

Other  varieties  mentioned  by  A1  include ; 
Clinton,  Clintland,  Shield,  Ajax,  Beaver,  Beedee 
and  Branch.  These  varieties  and  many  others 
have  been  tested  by  Cornell  for  two  to  three 
years.  To  date,  they  have  not  been  found  equal 
to  Garry  and  Rodney  in  yield  or  rust  resistance, 
although  they  differ  from  Garry  in  maturity, 
height  and  disease  reaction. 

( 

4iilt4IWl]V4«  niOFFRATIVES 

N  COMING  months  and  years  farmers  will 
need  organizations  as  they  have  never  needed 
them  before.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1956-57,  U.  S.  farmers  in¬ 
creased  the  business  done  through  cooperatives 
by  6.4%  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

Country  wide,  there  were  9,872  buying  and 
.  selling  cooperative  associations  with  overall 
membership  of  7.7  million,  doing  a  business  of 
$10.4  billion,  compared  with  $9.7  billion  the 
previous  year. 

Doing  business  cooperatively  is  strictly  free 
enterprise.  It’s  a  way  whereby  farms  that  are 
relatively  small  business  units  can  secure  some 
of  the  benefits  of  large  size  and  increased 
volume. 

^^FFATIIFIIRFIIDIAT;^’  MUST  STRI* 

MERIC  AN  RAILROADS  are  launching  a 
*  campaign  to  eliminate  featherbedding,  the’ 
practice  of  requiring  an  employer  (in  order  to 
stretch  the  work)  to  pay  unneeded  workmen,  or 
unnecessarily  duplicating  or  limiting  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  a  day. 

The  subject  is  timely,  because  next  fall  will 
mark  the  expiration  of  a  three-year  labor-man¬ 
agement  agreement  to  postpone  changes  in  the 
railroad  work  rules  which  have  led  to  “make- 
work”  practices. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  some  ways  in 
which  featherbedding  affects  railroads.  One  of 


EASTER 

By  Eleanor  Aletta  Chaffee 

For  Easter  company  are  these: 

The  upright  courage  of  old  trees 
That  weathered  winter;  bulbs  that  stir 
To  dream  of  April,  hearing  her 
Step  lightly  over  earth  where  lies 
The  hidden  laughter  of  the  skies. 

For  Easter  company.  His  word 

That  calls  back  bud  and  branch  and  bird. 

That  speaks  to  hearts  whose  grief  takes  flight 
After  the  vigil  of  the  night. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  strife 
He  walks  once  more,  the  Lord  of  Life. 


the  most  astounding  is  the  so-called  dual-day  I 
system,  which  provides  that  for  most  train  crews  I 
eight  hours  of  work  or  less,  or  100  miles  or  less,  ■ 
whichever  comes  first,  constitutes  a  day’s  pay.  I 
This  yardstick  was  laid  down  forty  years  ago,  I 
when  train  speeds  were  only  half  what  they  are  I 
today.  As  a  result  of  increased  speed,  the  rail-  I 
roads,  on  a  161/^  hour  run  between  Chicago  and  I 
Denver,  use  8  different  engine  crews.  The  cost  of  I 
useless  crew  positions  on  trains  is  put  by  the  II 
railroads  at  $300,000,000  a  year.  Such  positions, 
according  to  the  railroads,  include  firemen  who 
tend  no  fires  on  modern  diesel  locomotives  and 
brakemen  who  handle  no  brakes  on  power- 
brake-equipped  trains. 

Most  railroads  are  having  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  They  are  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Certainly  the  men  who  work  for  the 
railroads  should  receive  fair  treatment  and  real¬ 
istic  wages.  Equally  certain,  some  of  the  practic¬ 
es  which  add  to  railroad  costs  should  be  revised, 

RUA TAG  HAY 

JN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  of  the  century,  in  the 

area  where  I  lived  (one  producing  milk  for 
cheese)  the  dairyman  who  bought  hay  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  neighbors  to  be  on  the  sure  road 
to  ruin.  And,  as  times  were  then,  I  guess  he  was. 

Under  present  conditions  I  wouldn’t  be  so 
sure.  For  example,  the  idea  was  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  dairyman  with  a  business  too 
small  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  income  has  at 
least  two  ways  to  remedy  the  situation :  if  he  can 
buy  more  land  he  can  expand  his  business,  or, 
without  buying  land,  he  could  expand  by  in¬ 
creasing  his  barn  space,  perhaps  by  erecting  a 
pen  stable,  and  buy  the  additional  roughage 
needed  rather  than  trying  to  raise  it. 

The  argument  is  that  by  buying  hay  the  ad¬ 
ditional  investment  is  lessened  considerably,  and 
anyway,  say  some  folks,  a  good  dairyman  can 
make  more  money  taking  care  of  cows  than  he 
can  raising  hay. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  am  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  It  reminds  me  of  the  baker  who  special¬ 
ized  in  doughnuts.  He  was  prospering  until  a 
friend  suggested  that  if  he  would  make  the  hole 
in  the  doughnuts  bigger  he  could  make  money 
faster.  He  adopted  the  suggestion.  Then  another 
friend  reminded  him  that  the  bigger  the  hole, 
the  more  dough  it  took  to  go  around  it.  He  be¬ 
came  so  confused  that  he  ended  up  in  a  State 
institution! 

But  getting  back  to  buying  hay  or  not,  what 
do  you  think?  Should  a  dairyman,  who  wants 
to  expand,  buy  more  land,  or  should  he  figure 
on  keeping  more  cows  and  buying  hfs  roughage? 


I  have  lived  in  this  world  just  long  enough  to 
look  carefully  the  second  time  into  things  that 
I  am  the  most  certain  of  the  first  time. 

— Josh 
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PLA^'^S:  Your  plans  for  your  farm  business  for  the  coming  year  can  be 
helped  by  studying  figures  showing  what  other  farms  have  done. 
In  New  York  State  the  most  profitable  DAIRY  FARMS  usually  have  at  least 
25  cows;  POULTRY  FARMS  at  least  3,000  layers.  A  cow  must  give  about  7,000 
pounds  of  milk  to  pay  her  room  and  board.  For  reasonable  returns,  get  more 
than  that.  Or,  if  you  are  a  poultryman,  you  will  need  production  of  better  than 
190  eggs  per  hen. 


Compare  CROP  YIELDS  with  State  averages.  If  below  average,  attention  to 
variety,  good  seed,  proper  fertilization,  weed  control,  etc.  can  improve  them. 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN  is  extremely  important.  For  dairying,  175,000  pounds  ■'r 
more  of  milk  per  year  is  being  sold  by  good  dairymen.  The  use  of  CAPITAL 
affects  income.  On  a  dairy  farm  $1,000  to  $1,200  is  a  reasonable  investment  per 
cow.  On  COSTS,  most  New  York  farmers  consider  20%  to  25%  of  milk  or  egg 
receipts  spent  for  feed  a  goal  to  shoot  at. 


POULTRY  IIVSPECTIOX:  Federal  inspection  of  poultry  meat  is 

NOT  required  of  producer  processors 
who  sell  within  the  State,  or  producer  processors  w^ho  process  only  poultry  rais¬ 
ed  on  their  own  farms  and  sell  across  state  lines  to  housewives,  restaurants, 
hotels,  or  boarding  houses  for  serving  in  dining  rooms.  Neither  are  such  poultry- 
men  required  to  apply  for  an  exemption.  i 

However,  any  producer  processor  w^ho  sells  across  state  lines  to  brokers  or 
chain  stores  must  have  Federal  inspection,  also,  producers  who  buy  live  poultry 
from  other  producers  and  process  to  sell  across  state  lines. These  producers  must 
apply  for  inspection  to  the  following  office:  Inspection  Branch,  Poultry  Division, 
A.M.S.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  200  Customs  Building,  Second  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


PROFIT  HUNTS:  Nebraska  research  men  found  that  STEERS  implant- 

ed  with  stilbestrol  averaged  to  gain  2.57  pounds  a 
day;  when  fed  stilbestrol,  2.48  pounds  a  day;  and  those  without  it  gained  2.22 
pounds  a  day. 

Mississippi  College  reports  HIGH  SPEED  PLANTING  causes  poor  corn 
stands. 


Get  the  Facts 
A4  About 


OF  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 


AMAZING 

NEW 

CENTER- 

CHUTE 

SILO 

Now  Automation  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  in 
silage  handling.  Cuts  time/ 
labor,  saves  money.  Ban¬ 
ish  freezing,  spoilage, 
leakage.  Get  the  Facts 
today. 

Mail  the  coupon. 


EAGLE  SILOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  without  obligation  free  facts  about  (please  check  box) 
Eagle's  New  Center-Chute  Silo 
O  Eagle's  Concrete  Stave  Silo 

Name - - 

Address - 

City  and  State - 


Cornell  Department  of  Agricultural -Economics  concludes  that  HOGS  can  be 
profitable  in  New  York  if  a  farmer  operates  a  10-sow  or  larger  enterprise;  uses 
450  pounds  or  less  of  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork;  uses  his  labor,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  efficiently;  and  has  a  corn-hog  ratio  of  12.4  or  mor^ 

SIGYAL  LIGHTS:  New  York  State  Legislature  has  passed,  and  the 

Governor  has  signed,  a  bill  exempting  farm  equip¬ 
ment  from  installing  turning  signals.  Change  was  requested  by  State  farm  or¬ 
ganizations. 

VACCUVATIOY  PROOF:  When  j^u,  a  New  York  State  dairyman, 

buy,  as  a  dairy  replacement,  a  heifer  vac¬ 
cinated  as  a  calf  to  protect  against  brucellosis,  ask  for  proof  of  vaccination  in 
black  and  white!  At  present,  vaccinated  calves  with  ear  tags  can  move  freely 
within  clean  areas  without  such  proof.  But  proof  is  required  to  move  them  into 
other  areas  or  other  states.  When  your  calves  are  vaccinated,  get  proof  of  vac¬ 
cination  AND  KEEP  IT  where  you  can  find  it.  As  brucellosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gresses,  vaccinated  heifers  without  proof  of  vaccination  will  surely  be  difficult 
to  sell! 


A  LTHOUGH  it’s  nineteen  fifty -nine, 
“still  ev’ry  now  and  then  I  pine  for 
living  in  the  good  old  days  before  the 
automatic  craze.  I’m  talking  ’bout 
when  we,  at  night,  used  kerosene  to 
give  us  light;  when  we  got  water 
from  a  pump  and  hen-pecked  hus¬ 
bands  had  to  hump  to  chop  the  piles 
of  wood  it  took  to  heat  the  house  and 
please  the  cook.  The  breezy  back 
porch  was  the  place  where  I  could 
shave  and  wash  my  face;  we  used  a 
pail  and  laundiy  tub  for  Saturday’s 
all-over  scrub;  we  had  no  room  we 
called  a  bath  but  just  a  shanty  down 
the  path. 

Today,  of  course,  we’re  civilized  and 
ev’rything  is  modernized;  no  wood  to 
cut  before  we  eat,  now  we  have  auto¬ 
matic  heat;  there  is  no  path  across 
the  lawn,  the  pump  and  shanty  both 
are  gone.  We’ve  got  a  modern  powder 
room,  but  this  has  really  meant  my 
doom  ’cause  now  there’s  no  excuse 
_ _  _ _  to  say  that  it’s  too  cold  to  bathe  to¬ 
day.  And  worst'of  all,  with  things  inside,  Mirandy  simply  won’t  abide  a 
beard,  mustache  and  sideburns  too,  the  beard  alone  has  got  to  do.  A  fuzzy 
cheek  will  make  her  rave,  so  ev’ry  day  I  have  to  shave. 


the  low-down  on  Lo-Vats 


Going  bulk?  Check  all  these 
Lo-Vat  features  before  you  buy 


Here’s  a  bulk  milk  cooler  that’s 
built  for  life  on  the  farm. 

Low  height.  Lo-Vat  is  easy  to  clean 
and  pour  into.  It’s  just  pants’ 
pocket  high. 

Low  operating  cost.  The  Lo-Vat  is 
a  direct  expansion  cooler.  It  costs 
only  one-half  as  much  to  cool  your 
milk  as  other  methods  of  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Cooling  area  covers  the  entire 
bottom.  Automatic  controls  shut 
off  compressor  and  agitator  as  soon 
as  milk  reaches  your  pre-set  tem¬ 
perature. 

Low  maintenance.  Tliere  are  no 
weld  “dimples”  across  the  bottom 
to  harbor  bacteria  or  permit  milk- 
stone  build-up.  Takes  just  minutes 


to  clean  a  Lo-Vat.  This  tank  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  without  pamper¬ 
ing,  too. 

To  back  up  our  claims,  we  put  a 
full-year  warranty  on  the  tank 
itself  and  a  five-year  warranty  on 
the  compressor  unit. 

Write  for  Bulletin  974  for  the 
rest  of  the  Lo-Vat  story. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  welcomed. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 


a  division  of  Pfoudler  Permutii  Inc. 
Dept.  AA-39,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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you  profit 
when  you 


STARLINE 


HAPVAQO 


ILLINOIS 


SILO  UNLOADER 
i  AUGER  FEEDER 


Starline  FINGERTIP-FEEDING  gives  you  — 

•  A  matched  unloader  and  feeder  that  fit  almost  any 
size  or  arrangement  of  silos  and  bunks. 


•  An  exclusive  Twin  Drive  unloader  with  double  augers 
and  a  patented  thrower  that  delivers  more  silage  faster. 


♦  Equipment  built  to  handle  gU  kinds  of  chopped  silage 


in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Products  backed  by  over  75 
years  of  barn  equipment 
know-how  and  the  assurance 
of  dependable  parts  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  future. 


A  small  initial  investment  puts 
any  Starline  Labor  Saver  on 
your  farm. 


SINCE 


1883 


STARLINE 


Copyright  1959,  Starline,  Inc- 


m 


BARN  CLEANERS 
CATTLE  FEEDERS 


SILO 

UNLOADERS 


ROOF  VENTILATORS 


Manufacturer  of  quality  barn  equipment  for  over  75  years. 


NAME 


RFD  a  TOWN 


COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  liierature  if  student  Q 


Starline, 

Inc. 

HARVARD,  ILL. 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


STARLINE.  INC..  DEPT.  50 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Yes,  I'd  like  more  Information  on  "Fingertip- 
Feeding"  with  a  Starline  Silo  Unloader  and  Auger 
Feeder. 


/ 


Visiting  itagftplh0 
TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


l.lMK-ADIi: 

N  ORANGE  County,  N.  Y..  in  1915, 
farmers  had  elected  an  Executive 
Committee  to  choose  a  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  and  supervise  his  activities. 
'In  spite  of  being  mature  men,  public- 
spirited  and  able  farmers,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  chose  as  County  Agent  a  green-as- 
grass  young  squirt  who  was  yet  to 
reach  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Then 
the  Committee  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  promote  the  use  of  lime. 
So  the  agent  tore  into  it,  fearful  lest 
farmers  find  out  how  little  he  knew, 
and  hoping  that  hard  work  and  long 
hours  might  in  part  excuse  his  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Some  slight  progress  was  made,  but 
pitifully  small  in  comparison  to  what 
the  soil  tests  of  that  day  indicated  was 
the  need.  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  young  squirt,  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  me.  Nor  have  my  successors, 
doing  a  better  job,  it  is  true,  ever  come 
close  to  the  goal  of  adequate  liming, 
either  in  Orange  or  any  other  county 
in  the  Northeast. 

All  the  machinery  which  came  on  to 
back  up  County  Agents  has  failed  to 
move  lime  tonnage  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  distance  to  the  goal.  A 
puzzling  but  maybe  fortunate  situation. 

1)  A  few  farmers  use  lime  up  to  the 
recommendations  indicated  by  scien¬ 
tific  soil  tests.  Such  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  vegetable  growers,  profiting  by  it, 
sometimes  look  with  scorn  upon  those 
who  skimp  lime.  Are  they  right?  Fact 
is  that  the  skimper  directly  benefits 
the  full  user  by  growing  less  food; 
crops  that  don’t  appear  cannot  depress 
a  market  already  overloaded. 

\  2)  Those  who  use  lime  to  pH  6.5  or 
pH  7.0  do  much  better  with  alfalfa 
and  other  legumes.  If  all  livestock 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  did  likewise, 
the  production  of  hay  would  far  more 
than  take  care  of  the  needs.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  hay  being  limited,  more  alfalfa 
and  other  hay  would  force  higher  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  numbers  and  more 
housing  for  both  forage  and  cattle,  to 
press  upon  markets  for  milk  and  beef 
already  full  to  the  brim. 

The  real  “limeys”  like  the  owner  of 
Hayfields  owe  thanks  to  the  others,  not 
alone  for  being  over-thrifty  on  lime, 
but  for  being  stingy  on  superphosphate 
and  potash  as  well. 

3)  Here  and  there  is  a  farmer  who 
really  goes  after  pastures,  with  limed 
and  fertilized  alfalfas  or  other  legumes 
on  rotated  land,  and  Empire  birdsfoot, 
also  limed  and  fertilized,  but  less  fully, 
on  the  longtime  pastures  of  the  hard- 
to-work  fields.  Such  a  man  is  fortunate 
in  being  one  of  the  few.  If  all  farmers 
followed  college  recommendations  on 
pastures,  some  of  the  smoother  fields 
could  be  cut  twice  each  year  for  hay, 
and  we’d  still  have  enough  pasture  for 
far  more  than  our  present  cattle  num¬ 
bers,  including  the  beef  cattle  dairy¬ 
men  are  beginning  to  add. 

The  few  who  practice  liming,  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  management  as  colleges  re¬ 
commend  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  those 
who,  by  not  doing  the  same,  keep  the 
market  for  milk  and  meat  from  bog¬ 
ging  down  completely. 

4)  Some  in  the  Northeast  grow  corn 
for  both  silage  and  grain;  and,  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  including  western  New 
York,  wheat  is  grown.  Lime  does  al¬ 
most  as  much  for  corn  and  wheat  as 
it  does  for  legumes,  being  markedly 
profitable.  Oddly  enough,  oats  are 
somewhat  less  responsive  to  lim^  than 
is  wheat.  For  the  corn  grower  particu¬ 
larly,  use  of  lime  to  pH  6.5  means  a 
great  deal  more  crop,  whether  silage  or 
grain.  This  is  followed  by  heavier  feed¬ 
ing  from  full  silos  and  overflowing 


cribs,  and  in  turn  by  more  milk,  better 
grown  heifers  and  heavier  beef  (weight 
for  age) — all  for  a  full  market. 

As  I  look  back,  I’m  sorry  that  it 
required  40  years  to  be  able  to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  picture;  I’m  slower 
than  most  farmers. 

SCREENINGS 

It  wa.s  said  here  that  Hayfields  would 
this  spring  use  Vernal  alfalfa  for  a  hay 
seeding  and  Narragansett  or  a  pasture 
seeding.  Now  we’ve  shifted  to  Vernal  all 
the  way.  It  happens  that  the  field  in 
question  is  real  alfalfa  land.  If  it  were¬ 
n’t,  we’d  stay  with  Narragansett,  which 
is  less  sensitive  to  imperfect  drainage. 
As  it  is,  we  shift  to  Vernal  for  pasture 
because  it  holds  the  sap,  paiatability 
and  green  color  longer,  is  disease  re¬ 
sistant,  a  high  yielder,  and  persists  on 
well  drained  soil.  Also  Vernal  seed  is 
10^  a  lb.  cheaper. 

*  *  * 

Alfalfa  as  a  pasture  plant  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  ideal,  unless  it  is  man¬ 
aged  very  closely.  Over-ripe  alfalfa 
plants  are  not  nearly  as  palatable  as 
Ladino  clover  or  Empire  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil.  In  the  case  of  Ladino,  it  doesn’t 
take  much  hot,  dry  midsummer  weath¬ 
er  to  make  it  vanish,  or  nearly  so.  With 
Empire,  the  yield  is  less  than  with  al¬ 
falfa  when  the  latter  is  given  the  right 
soil  and  enough  lime,  phosphorus  and 
potash.  So  we  use  alfalfa  on  rotated 
pastures  near  the  milking  barn,  and 
hope  to  keep  it  palatable  by  timely 
grazing  and  clipping. 

*  * 

The  half  bushel  of  almost  unobtain¬ 
able  Essex '  timothy  seed  is  on  hand, 
priced  at  $20.  Ouch!  It  is  intended  as  a 
companion  to  Empire  birdsfoot  on  a 
mean  little  hillside  pitece  of  S'/^  acres. 
Too  inconvenient  for  pasture,  we  plan 
to  use  it  for  hay,  which,  because  of  lo¬ 
cation,  is  almost  sure  to  be  cut  late. 
Tbe  prospect  of  delayed  harvest  each 
year  is  tbe  reason  for  tbe  extremely 
late  Essex,  a  Hveek  later  than  Climax, 
and  two  or  more  weeks  later  tban  com¬ 
mon  timothy.  Essex  should  fit  well  with 
late-flowering  Empire. 

*  !l:  * 

By  a  survey  among  D.H.I.C.  mem¬ 
bers,  Cornell  shows  conclusively  that 
feeding  dry  hay  to  milking  cows  every 
day,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  graz¬ 
ing  and  never  quitting  until  the  last 
day,  is  the  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  best 
market  for  first  cutting  left-over  hay 
that  can  be  found,  and  pays  off  at  $40 
a  ton,  or  better,  in  terma  of  value  of 
increased  milk  production.  But  the  best 
hay  should  not  be  used,  lest  the  lazy 
cows  in  the  herd  find  it  easier  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  hunger  at  the  hay  rack  than 
in  grazing,  which  requires  more  effort. 
Brown,  rain-damaged  hay  will  do  nice¬ 
ly,  unless  it  was  cut  so  late  as  to  be 
woody.  Dr.  Chance  of  Cornell  figures 
a  cow  on  good  pasture  will  consume  up 
to  a  ton  of  dry  hay  during  the  grazing 
season. 

*  *  * 

How  to  feed  dry  hay  to  milking 
cattle  through  a  long  grazing  season 
presents  a  problem.  Feeding  in  the 
mangers  in  the  milking  barn  during  the 
two  periods  cows  are  housed  each  day 
doesn’t  give  the  cows  enough  time,  and 
requires  much  more  human  effort  than 
feeding  in  outdoor  racks.  But  what 
kind  of  a  rack?  Most  of  those  now  on 
the  market  are  too  flimsy,  and  some 
are  wasteful  of  hay.  Ours  cost  $90  each, 
as  made  by  Wilbur  Slack  of.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Livingston  County,  and  are  well 
worth  the  price.  But  I  would  rather  paJ' 
$140  for  a  heavier,  stronger  rack,  and 
would  save  money  through  longer  use. 
Get  plans  and  build  your  own,  is  good, 
too. 


-s 


One  bag  of  Aero  Urea  supplies  more  nitrogen 
than  three  and  one-half  tons  of  manure 


Read  how  this  concentrated, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  cuts 
handling  time,  resists  leaching, 
grows  top  yields  at  low  cost. 

A  90  bu.  spreader  holds  approximately  2  tons 
of  manure.  It  takes  about  2  spreaderfuls  of  ni¬ 
trogen-rich  manure  to  equal  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  of  just  1  bag  of  Aero*  Urea.  That’s  because 
Aero  Urea  is  the  most  concentrated  solid  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Each  bag  contains 
45%  straight  nitrogen.  Because  Aero  Urea  is 
so  highly  concentrated,  you  handle,  store, 
spread  %  to  Vs  fewer  bags  than  with  any  other 
solid  nitrogen  fertilizer. 


Special  benefits  for  grass 

While  Aero  Urea  is  the  ideal  supplemental 
nitrogen  for  any  crop  that  needs  nitrogen  — 
and  all  crops  do— it  offers  the  grassland  farmer 
several  bonus  features.  First,  it’s  an  organic 
type  nitrogen,  just  like  the  nitrogen  you  get 
in  manure.  When  applied.  Aero  Urea  converts 
rapidly  to  100%  “ammonium”  nitrogen.  “Am¬ 
monium”  nitrogen,  unlike  “nitrate”  nitrogen, 
locks  to  soil  particles,  stays  put  in  your  soil 
even  through  heavy,  leaching  rains.  This  is  of 
special  importance  because  grass  goes  through 
periods  of  relatively  low  as  well  as  high  de¬ 
mand  for  food.  Aero  Urea  actually  meters  ni¬ 
trogen  to  the  crop  at  the  time  and  in  the 
amounts  needed  over  an  extended  period. 

Getting  legume  feed  value  from  your  grasses 

Finally,  here’s  news  for  the  grassland 
farmer  who  can’t  successfully  grow  legumes. 


Aero  Urea,  used  in  a  grass  forage-nitrogen 
fertilizer  program,  can  grow  hay  as  high  or 
higher  in  protein  and  TDN  (total  digestible 
nutrients)  than  legume  hay. 

American  Cyanamid  Company  would  like 
to  send  you  a  newly  prepared  booklet  on  “The 
Fertilization  Management  of  Forage  Crops”  as 
well  as  a  leaflet  giving  Aero  Urea  use,  rate  and 
application  data.  Write:  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Dept.  AA-2,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


AERO  UREA 


45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


♦ 

aero  is  American  Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for  its  urea  fertilizer. 
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Tomatoes  for  Processing 


By  PHIL  MINGES 


Cornell  Vegetable  Crops  Department 


T 


I  HE  EXTENSION  program  for 
improving  the  canning  tomato 

_ I  situation  in  New  York  boils 

down  to  four  major  points  of 
emphasis.  These  are  (1)  higher  average 
yields,  (2)  better  quality,  (3)  a  longer 
harvest  season  with  fairly  even  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  period  and  (4)  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  production.  To  a 
large  extqnt  these  points  inter-relate 
and  some  the  answers  are  common  to 
two  or  more  of  them. 


Good  yields  of  tomatoes  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York.  Excellent  crops  of 
high  potential  yields  are  grown  every 
year  by  a  number  of  good  growers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  much  of  the  crop  often  re¬ 
mains  unharvested  in  the  field  because 
fall  rains  or  frosts  end  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  prematurely.  Accordingly,  one  pos¬ 
sible  method  of  increasing  the  average 
yields  is  to  raise  the  portion  of  the  crop 
delivered  to  the  canneries  from  the  es¬ 
timated  40  to  60  per  cent  to  a  figure 
closer  to  100  per  cent. 


Harvesting  Early 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
convenient  way  of  holding  off  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  fall  rains  or  frosts.  The  answer, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  one  of  trying  to 
get  more  tomatoes  ripe  earlier  in  the 
season.  Two  ideas  that  offer  possibili¬ 
ties  of  helping  to  advance  the  harvest 
season  are  the  use  of  earlier  varieties 
and  higher  plant  populations.  An  extra 
early  variety  could  well  advance  the 
harvest  season  provided  enough  acre¬ 
age  is  planted  to  justify  early  operation 
of  the  canneries.  Increasing  the.  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  per  acre  by  reducing  the 
area  per  plant  from  15  square  feet  to  7 
to  10  square  feet  usually  will  reshlt  in 


higher  yields  in  the  early  pickings. 

This  will  tend  to  move  the  produc¬ 
tion  pattern  earlier  in  the  season  for  a 
given  variety  and  in  those  years  when 
the  harvest  season  is  ended  premature¬ 
ly  by  unseasonable  weather,  final  yields 
will  be  higher. 

At  the  present  time  the  Fireball  var¬ 
iety  of  tomatoes  is  the  earliest  we  have 
available,  usually  maturing  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  than  most  of  the  other  varieties 
now  used  for  processing.  Victor  is  an¬ 
other  variety  that  has  shown  possibili¬ 
ties  for  processing,  but  it  is  not  quite 
as  early  as  the  Fireball. 

In  1958  a  number  of  growers  ran 
limited  trials  with  Fireball.  Many  re¬ 
ported  yields  of  10  to  18  tons  per  acre 
delivered  prior  to  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  is  about  the  time  the  other 
varieties  were  just  coming  into  heavy 
production.  In  years  of  more  normal 
temperatures,  it  is  likely  that  most  of 
the  production  of  Fireball  would  be 
harvested  prior  to  September  1. 

Good  and  Poor  Points 

The  Fireball  variety  has  some  very 
good  characteristics  as  well  as  some 
disadvantages.  It  has  a  relatively  small 
determinate  vine  with  sparse  foliage. 
When  the  plants  are  well  grown,  how¬ 
ever,  they  appear  to  have  the  potential 
of  producing  yields  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20  tons  per  acre  or  better.  The  fruits 
are  medium  sized,  have  good  interior 
color  and  are  relatively  resistant  to 
cracking  and  to  blossom-end  rot. 

A  serious  disadvantage  of  this  var¬ 
iety  appeared  last  year  when  it  proved 
to  be  quite  susceptible  to  the  blotchy 
ripening  or  gray  wall  disorder.  This 


trouble,  which  tended  to  hurt  the  color 
of  the  processed  product  as  well  as 
make  peeling  more  difficult  when  the 
tomatoes  were  used  for  whole  pack,  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  cool  seasons 
than  in  warm  and,  therefore,  the  prob¬ 
lem  may  not  be  as  serious  all  years 
as  it  was  in  1958. 

The  Fireball,  being  a  distinct  type 
from  the  varieties  that  have  been  used 
for  processing  in  the  past,  may  require 
some  changes  in  culture  if  good  yields 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  to  date  would  indicate  that 
transplants  should  not  be  over-aged  or 
over-hardened. 

With  Fireball  it  is  almost  disastrous 
to  use  plants  that  are  too  old.  We  need 
more  studies  on  what  is  the  best  age 
and  type  of  transplant  for  this  variety, 
but  it  appears  we  should  allow  about 
35  to  40  days  for  the  growing  of  trans¬ 
plants  under  reasonably  well  controlled 
temperatures  in  the  greenhouse.  For 
plants  grown  in  the  South  it  may  re¬ 
quire  6  to  7  weeks  to  get  properly 
grown  transplants.  Populations  of  6,000 
to  7,000  plants  per  acre  are  suggested, 
using  4  to  5  feet  between  rows,  about 
18  inches  between  plants. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  select  good 
fertile  soils  with  high  water  holding 
capacity,  to  use  a  starter  solution  and 
to  fertilize  somewhat  heavier  than  is 
customary  for  the  other  varieties.  Ad¬ 
ditional  nitrogen  may  help  overcome 
the  weak  vine  growth,  and  we  are  sug¬ 
gesting  at  least  one  sidedressipg  of  50 
to  60  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  be 
made  about  4  to  6  weeks  after  trans¬ 
planting. 

Foliage  Protects  Crop 

With  desirable  transplants  and  a 
good  fertilizer  and  irrigation  program. 
Fireball  should  produce  sufficient  foli¬ 
age  to  protect  the  crop  from  sunburn¬ 
ing,  which  is  often  a  serious  problem 
on  fields  where  the  crop  has  not  been 
properly  managed. 

Being  an  early  variety  which  sets 


If  you  own  a  plowyou  need  7^  cover 

I  ^  BOARD* 

it^feps  plu^in^ 

and  coveRtmsh 


PATENTED 
ONLY  SOFT  CENTER  STEEL  is  used 
in  The  Cover  Board.  That's  why  it 


Here’s  how  the  Cover  Board  ends  trash  problems:  1.  As  plow 
moves,  trash  and  loose  soil  start  climbing  up  mold  board.  2.  Cover 
Board  deflects  trash  into  furrow  and  rains  loose  soil  on  it.  3.  Mold 
board  action  then  throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice  on  top  of  trash. 
RESULT:  A  truly  clean  job  of  plowing — no  plugging,  ever! 

•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW,  NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE  FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 
The  COVER  BOARD,  Inc.  140  Orchard  Street,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


PATH  OF  soft 


$0.85 

Average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  of  the  Rockies 

GUARANTEED  {or 
your  money  bock) 
to  improve  the 
covering  ability  of 
any  mold  board 
plow. 


Sold  to  Your  Dealers  by  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Distributor,  34  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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well  under  cool  temperatures,  the  spray  B 
program  for  the  control  of  leaf  blights  i  * 
and  anthracnose  on  Fireball  must  be- 1 
gin  2  to  3  weeks  earlier  (about  the  time  I'! 
that  fruits  begin  to  set),  than  is  cus- 1 
tomary  for  other  canning  varieties.  Un-  " 
der  most  conditions  it  will  take  no  more  ^ 
sprays  to  control  the  diseases  since  the 
season  will  end  sooner.  | 

Although  Fireball,  due  to  its  earli-  ■ 
ness,  appears  to  have  the  best  pros-  ' 
pects  for  meeting  the  needs  of  an  early  ^ 
processing  variety  at  the  present  time, 
breeding  programs  at  Geneva  and 
Ithaca,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  may 
soon  yield  better  lines  which  will  re¬ 
place  this  variety.  We  are  looking  for 
early,  high  yielding,  good  quality  to¬ 
matoes  that  can  help  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  state. 

Better  Color 

In  general,  tomatoes  harvested  prior 
to  the  middle  of  September  have  bet¬ 
ter  color  and  fewer  defects  than  those 
harvested  later.  The  use  of  early  vari¬ 
eties  and  closer  spacings,  therefore, 
also  could  help  improve  the  general 
level  of  quality.  Maintaining  good  foli¬ 
age  through  a  proper  cultural  and  dis¬ 
ease  control  program  will  reduce  sun¬ 
burning  and  similar  disorders  that 
lower  quality. 

Planting  an  extra  early  variety  like 
Fireball  and  a  mid-season  variety  such 
as  Red  Jacket,  Geneva  11  or  Gem,  can 
help  in  extending  the  harvest  season, 
as  well  as  work  in  the  direction  of  more 
uniform  deliveries  over  the  season. 
Close  spacings  of  the  early  variety  will 
tend  to  concentrate  the  harvest  into  2 
or  possibly  3  pickings  which  will  help 
avoid  excessive  overlapping  of  the 
picking  seasons. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  greater  efficiency 
of  production  on  all  varieties.  One  very 
important  factor  is  selection  of  good 
fertile,  deep,  well  drained  soils  that 
have  been  properly  managed.  Use  of 
marginal  or  sub-marginal  land  for  to¬ 
matoes  means  low  yields  regardless  of 
the  excellence  of  the  remaining  prac¬ 
tices.  It  is  important  to  plant  healthy, 
desirable  transplants.  Irrigation  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  throughout  the  season  often  can 
help  increase^size  of  fruit  and  yields. 

New  York  is  faced  with  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  states  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  a  canning  tomato  industry, 
The  battle  can  be  won  if  growers,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  others  all  work  together 
towards  the  objectives  of  high  yields 
of  top  quality  at  reasonable  costs. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 
GMJjys: 

I  WANT  to  compliment  you  on  your 
editorials.  I  think  your  ideas  are  very 
sensible. 

It’s  a  little  off  the  subject  of  farming, 
but  you  mentioned  the  gun  as  a  tool.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  tool  that  is  going  out 
of  date  too  fast.  We  are  no  longer  a 
nation  of  hunters,  and  if  a  tool  is  not 
needed  it  is  hard  to  find  an  excuse  to 
keep  it  around. 

Some  lawmakers  are  busy  trying  to 
make  it  difficult  to  own  a  gun,  yet  the 
gun  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  civilization.  Now 
unless  something  is  done  to  teach 
people  a  little  about  guns,  they  will 
soon  become  as  extinct  as  the  coffee 
grinder. 

No  one  is  afraid  of  anything  he  un¬ 
derstands.  There  is  need  for  more  firing 
ranges.  I  think  there  should  be  a  course 
in  gun  handling  in  high  school,  instruc¬ 
tion'  on  the  different  sizes  and  types, 
practicing  how  to  carry,  load  and  shoot 
them.  I  know  some  will  say  that  there 
are  too  many  things  to  do  in  high 
school,  but  I  think  young  people  who 
are  not  planning  to  go  on  to  college 
could  well  plan  to  spend  five  years  ri 
high  school  and  take  all  the  cohrses 
they  can.- —Donald  Carl,  Boston,  N- 


COMPARE  THESE  TWO  APPLE  INSECT  CONTROL  SCHEDULES 

TYPICAL  SCHEDULE  WITH  CONVENTIONAL  INSECTICIDES 

Simplified 

GUTHION  Schedule 

Application 

Insects 

Chemicals 

Petal  Fall 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Le#f  Rollers,  Sawfly, 

Leaf  Miner,  Red  Bugs,  Mites,  Aphids 

- (ji'"  ^ - 

Parathi'on,  Dieldrin  ^  '' 

GUTHION  Alone 

First  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Leaf  Rollers,  Leaf  Miner, 

Red  Bugs,  Mites 

Parathion,  Dieldrin 

GUTHION  Alone 

Second  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers,  Curculio 

DDT,  TDE,  Parathion 

GUTHION  Alone 

Third  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Mites,  Aphids 

DDT,  Aphicide,  Miticide 

GUTHION  Alone 

Fourth  Cover 

Apple  Maggot,  Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers,  Fruit 
Worm,  Aphids 

Lead  Arsenate,  DDT  &  TDE, 
Aphicide,  Miticide  % 

GUTHION  Alone 

Fifth  Cover 

! 

Apple  Maggot,  Codling  \\oth.  Mites,  Curculio 

Lead  Arsenate,  DDT,  Miticide, 
Par'ertlbion 

_  _ 

GUTHION  Alone 

Sixth  and 

Seventh  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers 

DDT,  TDE 

GUTHION  Alone 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  use  a  single  chemical  to  control  every  major  insect  pest  that 
attacks  your  deciduous  fruit  crops!  Against  twelve  of  the  most  destructive  fruit 
insects — including  aphids  and  mites — Guthion  alone  provides  equal  or  better  control 
than  any  combination  of  insecticides  formerly  required!  The  chart  above  shows  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  using  Guthion  alone,  right  through  the  entire  spray  season, 
Guthion  keeps  fruit  insects  under  control  better  between  sprays,  too,  because 
it  stays  on  the  job  .  .  .  keeps  working  from  one  cover  spray  to  the  next. 

Order  your  supply  of  Guthion  today,  either  as  a  wettable  powder  or  a 'spray 
concentrate  formulation. 

Now  available  through  Dealers  in  Agrhultural  Chemitals! 

PRODUCTOF 

E 


*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  by  Farbenfabriken  Bayer,  A.G., 
Chemagro  Corporation  licensee. 
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Guaranteed  to  give  you  more  horsepower  per  dollar t|i 
any  other  tractor  you  can  buy! 

First  low-profile  all  purpose  traetor  that  takes  a  4-row  f 
mounted  cultivator  •  adjustable  treads  front  and  rear 
individual  turning  brakes  •  finished  in  harvest  bror 
NEW!  SiVnply  reverse  front  axle  to  shorten  wheelbase ai 
turning  radius  for  loader  and  other  chore  work! 


Versatile  high  clearance  model  with 
"Ampli-Torc”  10-speed  transmission  and 
*'Tel-0-Flo”  hydraulic  system. 

Independent  power  take-off  •  two  head¬ 
lights  •  taillight  •  tachourmeter  • 
speedometer  •  ujiholstered  seat  •  rear 
wheel  guards  •  two-tone  finish  in  prairie 
gold  and  harvest  bronze. 


wheels  •  centralized  controls  •  “Ampli-Torc’ 
transmission  •  “Tel-0-Flo”  hydraulic  system  •  in¬ 
dependent  power  take-off  •  Universal  3-point  hitch, 


BtC  power  fo  speed  up  heavy  duty  operations  — plus 
fuel  economy  and  easy  handling. 

Built-in  power  steering  •  power-adjusted  rear 


them  all  at  your  Moline  Dealer 

m  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 


now 


A  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 

Mol/ne 


All  deluxe,  with  "Ampli-Torc”,  "TelQ 
Flo”,  Th  ree-point  hitch,  power  steerinj 
swinging  drawbar,  power-adjusted  wheelj 

Independent  power  take-off  •  four  heai 
lights,  two  on  grille  and  two  on  fenders ' 
combination  taillight-floodlight  •  h? 
hourmeter  •  sjjeedometer  •  float-ric 
upholstered  seat  •  crown  fenders  • 


makes  the  NEWS  in  modern  power  farming! 


R-1000  PARALLEL  BAR  RAKE— 3 -point 
hitch  design.  Converts  easily  to  pull-be- 
hind.  PTO  drive  assures  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  under  all  ground  condi¬ 
tions.  Handles  hay  gently,  makes  uni~ 
form  windrows. 


ALL  NEW  UNI-COMBINE  120 


CR  PARALLEL  BAR  RAKE  is  famous  for  its 
fast,  clean  action.  Gentle,  too.  Hay  is 
moved  sideways  into  large,  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows  with  leaves  on  the  inside  for  even 
curing.  Easy  adjustments  for  reel  height 
and  level. 

LH  FORAGE  HARVESTOR  simplifies  all 
hay  and  forage  work.  Conditions  hay, 
chops  grass,  stalks  and  row  crops  .  .  . 
shreds  stalks  and  crop  residue . . .  harvests 
beet  foliage  for  forage. 

JO  MOWER — the  only  true  3-point  ► 
hitch  mower!  Full  135-degree  working 
arc.  Adjustable-tilt  cutter  bar,  break¬ 
away  sickle  drive!  5,  6  or  7-foot  cutter  bar. 

MO  MOWER  has  a  unique  close-coupled 
design  that  lets  you  get  all  the  bay  at 
fence  corners  and  cut  good  square  corners 
in  all  your  mowing.  Two-speed  drive, 
breakaway  release,  easy  attaching.  5,  6 
or  7-foot  cutter  bar. 


Match  tractor  and  job  exadl 


New  extra  capacity  •  New  low  profile  •  Fea¬ 
tures  a  variable-speed  drive  that  lets  you  match 
your  speed  to  ground  conditions  •  New  Hy¬ 
draulic  power  steers  the  combine,  raises  and 
lowers  header  and  header  reel  •  New  45- 

bushel  grain  tank ;  nar- 
row  85-inch  wheel 
'iTA  '  tread;  New high-soeed 

-  folding  auger  •  New 

^  ;  10  or  12-foot  header. 
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Personal  Experience  Corner 


YEAR-ROUND  DARN 
FEEDING  REPLACES 
PASTURES 

WE  WERE  persuaded  to  try  zero 
grazing,  from  necessity.  Our  pas¬ 
tures  are  very  old,  very  poor  and  in 
need  of  reseeding  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  started  on  this  to  date. 
We  found  that  we  had  only  about  three 
weeks  of  good  pasturage  for  forty  head 
of  milkers,  so  at  the  present  time  we 
are  feeding^  silage  on  a  year-around 
basis.  We  put  in  ninety  tons  of  grass 
silage,  mostly  consisting  of  alfalfa  and 
clover,  and  about  seventy-five  tons  of 
corn  silage. 

In  the  fall  we  sow  several  acres  of 
rye.  This  is  cut  early  in  May  to  put  in 
the  silo.  The  land  is  then  plowed  and 
sowed  to  sorghum  and  soy  beans.  This 
is  sown  a  little  later  than  corn  plant¬ 
ing  time. 

We  start  feeding  out  the  grass  silage 
in  the  fall.  When  this  is  exhausted,  we 
start  on  the  corn  silage  and  the  soy 
beans  and  sorghum  which  was  also  put 
in  the  silo.  After  this  is  exhausted,  wt3 
have  plenty  of  second  and  third  cutting 
of  clover  and  alfalfa,  which  is  chopped 
once  daily  and  fed  until  the  cows  are 
put  in  the  barn  in  the  fall. 

I  might  say  that  even  though  we 
chop  only  once  a  day,  we  have  very 
little  trouble  with  heating.  As  soon  as 
a  load  is  chopped,  about  4:30  in  the 
afternoon,  a  part  of  it  is  put  directly 
in  the  mangers.  After  milking  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  fed  in  the  mangers  and  there¬ 
fore  seems  to  heat  very  little. 

I  know  of  no  serious  disadvantages 
except  the  investment  in  chopper  and 
self -unloading  wagons.  I  might  say  we 
use  a  direct  cut  method  for  all  silage 
and  green  chop.  Even  though  we  lose 
some  nutrients  by  this  method,  it  saves 
the  separate  operation  of  mowing  and 
raking,  and  I  believe  this  offsets  the 
loss  which  we  might  gain  by  wilting. 

The  rye  that  was  put  in  the  silo  is 
fed  out  beginning  about  June  15th,  and 
then  we  start  on  second  cutting  grass. 
—  Harris  J.  Clark,  Sr.,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SOMETHING  FOR 
NOTHING 

I  AGREE  with  you  most  heartily  re¬ 
garding  “on  the  cuff”  spending  as  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Feb.  21  issue  of  the  A.A.  I  don’t  believe 
we  can  spend  ourselves  to  prosperity.  If 
our  legislators  think  we  can;  then  we 
had  better  tax  ourselves  and  pay  as  we 

go. 

If  you  will  change  the  heading  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Feb.  21  issue  from 
“Important  Tools’’  to  “Important 
Things,”  I  would- like  to  cast  my  vote 
for  the  wheel. 

I  hear  rumblings  about  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  The  higher  they  get  it 
the  more  people  we  will  have  on  relief. 
At  the  present  rate,  there  are  just  too 
many,  due  to  physical  or  mental  con¬ 
ditions,  that  can’t  earn  the  present 
minimum  wage.  If  this  minimum  wage 
is  so  good,  why  not  set  it  at  $5.00  per 
hour?  Then  we  would  have  real  pur¬ 
chasing  Power. 

Keep  hitting  these  “something  for 
nothing”  proposals.  —  Ernest  C.  Stro- 
heck,  Echoridge  Farms,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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Facts  You  Should  Knotv  About 


KETOSIS  in  Dairy  Cows 


nURKING  in  the  shadows  of 
many  an  American  farm  today 
is  a  disease  threat  which  is  just 
biding  its  time  until  dairy  cows 
reach  their  years  of  highest  production. 
Then  it  will  strike  suddenly,  levying  a 
heavy  toll  on  milk  production. 

The  disease  is  ketosis.  Its  toll  right 
now  is  about  $5,000,000  per  year. 

The  problem  occurs  so  constantly, 
among  so  many  dairy  herds,  that  it  has 
been  made  a  primary  target  this  month 
as  part  of  the  1959  drive  for  National 
Livestock  Loss  Prevention  Year. 

The  worst  thing  about  ketosis  is  that 
it  generally  strikes  the  high-producing 


cows.  The  American  Foundation  for 
Animal  Health  points  out  that  it  often 
appears  in  the  years  when  these  cows 
are  yielding  the  most,  usually  from  the 
second  fresh  period  on.  It  is  most  likely 
to  occur  within  a  few  weeks  after 
calving. 

There  is  no  universal  agreement  on 
the  exact  cause  of  ketosis.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  believe  that  the  nutritional 
drain  on  an  animal  is  greater  than  the 
nourishment  supplied  by  the  normal 
ration.  Others  feel  that  the  endocrine 
glands  may  be  unbalanced.  Still  others 
think  that  there  is  a  joint  relationship 
between  these  two  factors. 


There  is  general  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  on  one  thing.  In  the  latter  stages 
of  pregnancy,  during  calving  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  cows  are  under 
terrific  stress.  When  the  stress  condi¬ 
tions  become  more  than  the  cow  can 
handle,  her  metabolism  is  upset  and 
ketosis  symptoms  appear. 

There  are  really  two  types  of  ketosis 
which  the  farmer  needs  to  watch  for. 
One  is  lactation  ketosis,  and  the  other 
is  complicated  or  secondary  ketosis. 
The  first  type  usually  appears  two  to 
four  weeks  after  calving.  Foundation 
authorities  say  it  is  probably  the  result 
of  nutritional  demands  exceeding  the 
supply.  Cases  of  this  type  have  been 
seen  as  early  as  a  week  after  calving, 
and  as  long  as  70  days  after  freshening. 

The  second  type  of  the  disease  ‘has 
been  found  in  both  dry  and  fresh  cows, 
and  even  in  steers.  These  cases  involve 


New  Jersey  Potato  Grower  Increased 
Profits  $87.25  per  Acre  with  Armour  Vertagreeir 


,  yv,  5-'. - 


Aibert  Punk  says: 


This  potato  digging  machine  on  the  Punk  brothers’  farm  is 
shown  in  fields  that  averaged  625  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
Most  of  their  potato  crop  is  sold  in  supermarkets. 


'‘Vertagreen  gave  us  the  best  yield  ever 
and  the  best  quality  in  many  years.” 


The  Punk  brothers — A1  and 
Fred — farm  450  apres  at  Imlays- 
town,  N.J.  Their  largest  single 
crop  is  potatoes  (130  acres),  but 
they  also  grow  tomatoes,  wheat, 
soybeans,  barley  and  corn. 

The  Punks;  know  then'  po¬ 
tatoes.  A1  is  a  director  of  the 
National  Potato  Council,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Northeastern  Po¬ 
tato  Council,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Potato 
Association. 

125  Bushels  Above  Average  for  Area 

“We  received  our  highest  yield 


per  acre  of  number  ones  this 
year — that  yield  beiiVg  625 
bushels  per  acre — along  with  the 
best  quality  in  years,”  A1  Punk 
says.  “The  average  yield  of  the 
local  commercial  potato  grower 
is  approx.  500  bu.  per  acre.” 

Vertagrccn  is  worth  more 
because  it  does  more! 

At  the  price  of  $1.15  per  cwt 
(the  Punks’  potatoes  weighed 
out  at  375  one-hundred  pound 
bags),  Mr.  Punk  figured  that 
“our  Vertagreen  grown  po¬ 
tatoes  yielded  an  extra  $87.25 
per  acre.” 


“We  also  used  Vertagreen 
on  our  tomatoes  and  had  the 
finest  yield  and  the  finest  quality 
in  years,”  he  added. 

More  and  more  farmers  like 
Mr.  Punk  are  turning  to  Verta¬ 
green,  because  it’s  the  premium 
fertilizer  that  has  more  growing 
power  ...  so  it  works  harder, 
produces  more,  and  brings  more 
profits.  Insist  on  superior-qual¬ 
ity  Vertagreen  .  .  .  proved  by 
farmers  throughout  the  nation 
to  be  “worth  more  because  it 
does  more.” 

Armour  Vertagreen  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  variety  of  analyses. 


There’s  An  Armour 
B\0  CROP  \  Fertilizer  For 

\  Every  Growing  Need 

Every  Acre  ' 

Oo  \ 

%ei' 


Al  and  Fred.  Punk  have  been  running  their 
Imlaystown  farm  for  ll  years.  In  addition 
to  potatoes,  they  raise  tomatoes,  wheat,  barley 
and  soybeans. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  R  ORKS 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1959 

the  nutritional  balance,  but  the  upset 
may  be  started,  or  made  worse,  by  ex¬ 
posure,  starvation,  indigestion,  infection 
foreign  bodies  in  the  rumen,  cystic 
ovaries,  displacement  of  the  abomasum 
peritonitis,  or  vaginitis. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  type,  signs  of 
ketosis  are  likely  to  include  loss  of 
appetite,  either  high  excitability  or  in¬ 
difference,  loss  of  weight,  reduced  milk 
production,  incoordination  and  ^slight 
paralysis. 

Treatment 

However,  the  news  about  ketosis  is 
not  all  bad.  One  of  the  good  things 
about  it  is  that  the  disease  can  be 
treated  with  success  if  the  veterinarian 
gets  to  the  sick  animal  soon  enough. 
Treatment  consists  of  injections  of 
sterile  dextrose  solution  directly  into 
the  blood  stream.  In  certain  cases,  the 
Tise  of  corticisteroids  or  the  pituitary 
ACTH  hormone  is  indicated.  After 
treatment,  a  marked  improvement  gen¬ 
erally  occurs  within  24  hours.  Often  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  treatment  for 
several  days. 

The  best  chance  of  reducing  ketosis 
losses,  of  course,  lies  in  prevention  of 
the  disease.  A  good  preventive  program 
should  include  such  rules  as: 

Protect  milk  cows  against  such  stress 
conditions  as  exposure,  disturbance,  ifi- 
juries  and  infections. 

Provide  cows  with  completely- 
balanced,  nutritious  rations  to  maintain 
milk  production. 

Refrain  from  making  drastic  changes 
in  feed  volume  just  befoi'e  calving. 

Provide  plenty  of  high-quality  hay 
and  roughage. 

Bilng  cows  up  to  maximum  grain  in¬ 
take  as  soon  after  calving  as  possible. 

Provide  comfortable,  well-ventilated 
quarters,  plenty  of  pasture  and  suffi¬ 
cient  exercise. 

The  result  of  these  steps  can  be 
$5,000,000  added  to  the  income  of 
America’s  dairy  farmers  each  year. 
That  is  a  goal  worth  shooting  for. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GOOD  COWS 

I’M  an  old  fan  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,,  and  enjoy  the  paper  very 
rnuch.  In  the  February  21  issue,  the 
letter  about  Guernsey  cattle  interested 
me  very  much.  I  have  Guernseys. 

I  believe  that  a  good  cow  of  any 
breed  or  mixed  breed  should  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  any  farmer.  I  have  spent  13 
years  changing  from  Holsteins  to 
Guernseys.  I  now  have  a  herd  that  is 
nearly  all  purebred,  and  they  are  good 
producers. 

Today  Holsteins  are  in  the  limelight, 
but  one  goo<l  Guernsey  is  far  better 
than  a  dozen  poor  Holsteins.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  a  dairy  farmer  should 
stay  with  the  breed  he  now  has,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  they  are,  and  build 
them  up.  —  Luke  Sherlock,  Spartans- 
burg,  Pa. 

—  .4.  A.  — 

EAII  <  OIIA^  SIEAGE 

I  HAVE  BEEN  putting  up  the  ear 
corn  silage  and  I  am  very  pleased 
with  it.  We  are  producing  1500  lbs. 
milk  on  250  lbs.  grain  a  day,  and  half 
of  that  grain  is  our  own  oats.  We  are 
feeding  about  20  lbs.  grass  silage  twice 
a  day  and  ear  corn  silage  at  night  and 
a  24%  dairy  ration  in  the  morning. 

I  wish  I  had  put  all  of  our  ear  corn 
in  the  silo  instead  of  only  part  of  it- 
The  moisture  must  have  been  below 
30%  but  it  kept  fine  and  does  not 
freeze.  It  is  much  less  labor  than  put¬ 
ting  it  through  the  hammermill  and 
then  getting  it  mixed  in  a  ration. 

I  have  not  oi‘:h  '  1  any  seed  corn  yet. 
What  I  think  I  want  is  a  variety  with 
a  very  tough  husk  to  reduce  bird  dam¬ 
age  and  about  95-100  days  maturity- 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  tons 
a  10  X  24  silo  will  hold.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  as  heavy  as  shelled  corn. — Al¬ 
fred  H.  Stiles,  Jr.,  Glen  field,  N.  Y. 


L^i 


Bad  weather  — dependable  service 


Among  the  things  farmers  can  count  on  in  March  are 
bad  weather — and  dependable  Atlantic  service. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  familiar 
“service  station  on  wheels”  of  the  Atlantic  Rural 
Salesman  turns  up  like  clockwork.  He  anticipates -farm 
petroleum  needs— for  furnace  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene, 
motor  oil  and  other  lubricants.  You  can  trust  both  the 
quality  of  his  products'  and  his  sound  advice,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  vital  matter  of  proper  lubrication  for  farm 
machinery. 

In  other  areas,  as  well  as  in  New  York  State,  your 
local  Atlantic  dealers  and  distributors  are  ready  to 


provide  you  with  the  high-quality  products  and  de¬ 
pendable  service  that  help  keep  both  your  farm  and 
your  car  on  the  go. 

In  good  weather  and  bad,  look  to  Atlantic  to  take 
care  of  your  farm  petroleum  needs — all  year  ’round! 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

See  your  Atlantic 
Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 
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Why  Kill  Vour  Baby  Chicks  ? 


Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  killers  of  baby  chicks  is  just 
plain  dehydration?  Many  chicks  also 
die  because  of  starvation.  Are  you 
guilty  ? 

When  chicks  enter  your  brooder 
house  they  are  complete  strangers. 
Everything  is  new  and  strange  to  them. 
They  will  not  hunt  for  water,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  even  know  what  it  is.  The 
answer  is  to  have  enough  water  in  the 
pen  so  they  just  can  not  miss  it.  If 
they  see  and  feel  water  often  enough, 


they  will  soon  find  out  what  it  is  for. 
A  very  successful  hatcheryman  recent¬ 
ly  told  me  that  he  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  his  customers  use  one  wa- 
terer  for  each  fifty  chicks  at  the  start. 
I  think  his  recommendation  is  'correct 
and  under  no  circumstances  would  I 
recommend  allowing  over  seventy-five 
chicks  to  one  waterer. 

Some  poultrymen  distribute  chick 
grain  on  papers  spread  over  the  floor 
for  the  first  day;  others  start  the 
chicks  on  mash.  If  chicks  have  to  walk 


on  the  grain,  they  should  not  have 
trouble  in  finding  it.  With  mash  it  is 
important  to  have  plenty  of  feeder 
space.  With  the  conventional  feeder, 
one  linear  inch  of  feeder  space  should 
be  allowed  for  each  chick.  With  the 
“walk-in”  type  of  feeder,  one  2’  x  2’ 
feeder  will  take  care  of  one  hundred 
chicks. 

If  you  are  losing  young  chicks,  it 
could  easily  be  dehydration  or  starva¬ 
tion.  Dort’t  be  a  killer.  Give  your  chicks 
ample  waterer  and  feeder  space. 

— Robert  C.  Baker 

- A.  A.  — 

XAME  WANTED 

Will  the  lady  whose  address  is  R.F.D. 
1,  Averill  Park,  New  York  and  who 
wrote  us  about  Civil  War  books,  please 
send  us  her  name  so  we  can  answer 
her  letter? 


Three  keys  to  profitable  livestock  and  poultry  raising 


Good 

management 

Proper 

sanitation 

Balanced 
formula  feeds 


If  you’re  making  money  with  your 
livestock  or  poultry  operation  you 
undoubtedly  owe  most  of  your  suc¬ 
cess  to  consistent  practice  of  these 
three  fundamentals : 

Good  management  which  in¬ 
cludes  constant  up-grading  of 
stock. 

Proper  sanitation  measures 
maintained  through  all  seasons. 

Proper  feeding  of  balanced  ' 
formula  feeds. 

These  are  the  keys  to  any  profitable 
livestock  or  poultry  business. 


The  first  two  keys  are  almost  entirely 
within  your  control.  The  third  is 
shared  by  you  and  your  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  or  feed  mixer. 

Your  interest  is  his  interest 

Your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
mixer  has  a  genuine  interest  in  your 
success.  When  the  feeds  he  sells  you 
do  a  good  job,  you  gain  and  he  gains. 
That’s  the  reason  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  continue  to  “up-grade”  their 
feeds  just  as  you  up-grade  your 
foundation  stock. 

During  the  past  25  /ears,  feed  manu¬ 


facturers  and  feed  mixers  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  formulating 
more  efficient  feeds.  They  have  re¬ 
searched  and  tested  the  many  new 
additives  that  have  been  introduced. 
They  have  chosen  those  they  find 
best  in  order  to  bring  you  feeds  that 
promote  health  and  growth  at  the 
greatest  economy  to  you. 

Additives  no  substitute 
for  sanitation 

The  new  additives— such  as  the  anti¬ 
biotics  and  other  drugs— have  made 
possible  the  new,  popularly-called 
“medicated  feeds”  which  aid  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  many 
costly  livestock  and  poultry  diseases. 
These  feeds  have  brought  far-reach¬ 
ing  benefits  to  poultry  and  livestock 
raisers. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
additive  in  a  formula  feed  was  never 
intended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
proper  sanitation.  Any  grower  who 
neglects  sanitation  and  relies  solely 
on  a  “medicated  feed”  may  be  court¬ 
ing  disaster.  Certainly,  your  own  feed 
manufacturer  or  feed  mixer  would 
not  recommend  such  a  course. 

All  must  work  together 

Today’s  progressive  and  successful 
livestock  and  poultry  raisers  prac¬ 
tice  good  management  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  They  seek  and  obtain  the  finest 
■"of  formula  feeds.  They  know  that  all 
three  keys  must  work  together  to 
insure  profitablfe  results. 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

The  statements  on  this  page  express 
the  sincere  beliefs  of  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  producers  of 
AUREOMYCIN®  chlor.tetracycUne, 
ARZENE*  arsenosobenzene,  megasul® 
nitrophenide  and  enheptin®  — A 
2  -  acetylamino  -5  -  nitrothiazole  —  all 
used  in  manufactured  feeds, 

*  Trademark 
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Discolored  Cooked 
Chicken 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


URING  the  past  few  years,  sev¬ 
eral  poultrymen  have  written  to 
me  explaining  that  they  have 
received  complaints  from  cus¬ 
tomers  that  poultry  carcasses  they  pur¬ 
chased  turned  black  upon  being  par¬ 
boiled.  Some  poultrymen  even  sent 
these  cooked  carcasses  to  me  since  I 
was  a  bit  skeptical;  but,  upon  seeing 
the  carcasses,  I  could  tell  they  were  dis¬ 
colored  without  any  hesitation. 

Recently,  one  poultryman  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  sent  us  several  uncook¬ 
ed  fowl  carcasses  and  requested  that 
we  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  He  stated  that  many  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  complaining  that  the  car¬ 
casses  were  turning  black  when  par¬ 
boiled. 

We  took  the  carcasses  and  cooked 
half-  of  them  in  tap  water  and  the  other 
half  in  demineralized  water.  We  discov¬ 
ered,  after  boiling  them,  that  the  skin 
of  the  carcasses  cooked  in  tap  water 
turned  black  just  as  the  poultryman’s 
customers  had  maintained.  Those 
cooked  in  the  demineralized  water, 
however,  remained  normal.  These  re¬ 
sults  meant  that  there  was  something 
in  the  carcasses  that  was  reacting  with 
something  in  the  tap  water. 


Analysis  of  the  carcasses  showed 
that  the  mineral  content  of  the  car¬ 
casses  in  question  was  normal  except 
for  iron.  The  iron  content  in  these  car¬ 
casses  was  twice  as  high  as  in  normal 
carcasses.  Evidently,  the  iron  in  the 
abnormal  carcasses  reacted  with  a  min¬ 
eral,  such  as  sulfur,  in  the  tap  water. 

The  reason  for  these  discolored  car¬ 
casses,  and  others  which  have  reacted 
in  the  same  manner,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  thg,t  the  iron  content  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  used  on  the  farm  for  watering  the 
hens  is  unusually  high,  thus  causing  a 
high  iron  level  in  the  carcasses. 


EFFECTIVE  NEWCASTLE 
DISEASE  VACCINE 
DEVELOPED  t 


A  SAFE,  effective  killed-virus4  vac¬ 
cine  for  Newcastle  disease  in  chick¬ 
ens  has  been  developed  by  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  scientists. 

A  complete  report  on  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Gill,  veterinarian  of  USDA’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service  and  formerly  on 
the  staff  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Dr.  Gill’s  report  covered  the  final 
phases  of  work  in  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  new'^  vaccine.  Earlier 
phases  of  this  project  included :  determ¬ 
ination  of  the  strain  of  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  virus  that  produced  the  greatest 
degree  of  immunity  in  chickens,  and 
finding  the  best  method  of  killing  the 
virus  with  the  least  effect  on  its  ability 
to  immunize  the  chickens. 

A  single  injection  of  the  killed  vac¬ 
cine  when  given  to  14-day-old  chickens 
was  found  to  protect  the  birds  through¬ 
out  the  broiler  growing  period.  Revac¬ 
cination  at  12  weeks  of  age  protected 
birds  up  to  32  weeks  of  age,  the  long¬ 
est  period  tested  in  these  trials. 

USD  A  veterinarians  have  constantly 
stressed  the  need  for  safe  vaccines  to 
be  used  on  farm  animals.  A  safe  vac¬ 
cine  is  incapable  of  spreading  a  disease, 
is  free  of  contaminating  disease  organ¬ 
isms,  and  retains  its  ability  to  induce 
immunity  after  prolonged  storage.  The 
use  of  killed  vaccines  offers  the  best 
possibility  for  the  eventual  eradication 
of  Newcastle  disease.  Department 
scientists  believe. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  Leghorn  pullet  (4  pound  bird)  will 
consume  about  57  pounds  of  feed  per 
year  for  maintenance  compared  to  74 
pounds  for  heavies  (6  pound  birds). 
Both  heavies  ."nd  Leghorns  require 
about  14  pounds  of  feed  over  mainten¬ 
ance  requirements  to  make  100  eggs. 
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Any  way  you  slice  it... you’re  money  ahead  wi 

JOHN  DEERE  FORACE  EQUIPMENT 


If  you  feed  forage,  there’s  news  here  for  you!  John  Deere’s  new  all¬ 
purpose  No.  6  and  12  Forage  Harvesters  take  their  bow  this  year  .  .  . 
the  versatile  15  Rotary  Chopper  is  setting  new  records  .  .  .  and  two  self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Wagons  are  speeding  operations  and  reducing  work. 
Each  and  every  machine  is  a  cost-cutter  for  your  feeding  operations. 


New  Forage  Harvesters 

The  new  John  Deere  No.  6  PTO  Forage  Harvester  (shown  at  top) 
has  all  the  capacity,  you’ll  ever  need  on  the  average  acreage.  What’s 
more,  it  offers  both  a  4-  and  5-foot  mower-bar  unit  ...  a  heavy-duty 
and  a  low-cost  row-crop  unit  ...  an  efffeient  windrow  pickup  .  .  .  and 
six  different  lengths  of  cut  from  7/16  to  2  inches.  You  can  match  your 
crops  and  acreage  for  economical  operation. 

The  new  12  Forage  Harvester,  for  PTO  or  engine  operation,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  larger  acreages  and  custom  operators.  It  features  both  a  6- 
and  7-foot  mower-bar  ...  a  heavy-duty  row-crop  ...  a  clean-sweeping 
windrow  pickup  .  .  .  and  twelve  cuts  from  5/16  to  3-9/16  inches. 


•Owners  report  that  the  Chuck  Wagon  feeds  150  to  175  head  of  cattle  with 
one  load.  Its  thorough  mixing  assures  a  complete  ration  for  every  steer  or 
cow — more  palatably  feed  with  less  work. 


The’ amazing  15  Rotary  Chopper  is  the  ideal  outfit  for  bringing  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  cows — a  rugged,  dependable,  versatile  performer  that’s  a 
fixture  on  thousands  of  beef  and  dairy  farms.  It  chops  material  to  an 
average  of  2  inches. 

Feeding  and  storing  are  fast,  easy,  economical  with  a  self-unloading 
John  Deere  Forage  Wagon.  The  wagon-  or  truck-mounted  110  Chuck 
Wagon  delivers  from  side  and  rear  at  five  different  speeds — mixes 
supplements  and  preservatives  with  chopped  material  on  side-unloading 
operations,  providing  formula  feeding  by  the  ton. 

Cost-Cutting  Spreader-Forage  Wagon 

The  Forage  Box  Attachment  for  the  John  Deere  Model  “N”  PTO 
Spreader  unloads  from  side  or  rear — makes  a  two-in-one  machine. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  details  on  the  Outstanding 
Forage  Line  for  1959! 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  Z-34  | 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  following  John  Deere  Forage  I 
Equipment:  I 

□  No.  6  Forage  Harvester  □  12  Forage  Harvester  □  15  Rotary  I 
Chopper  □  110  Chuck  Wagon  Mixer-Feeder  □  Forage  Attachment  | 

for  Model  "N"  PTO  Spreader.  j 

»  I 

Name. _ | 
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□  Student 


R.R.. 


.Box. 
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Town . 
State _ 
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TO 

NYABC’S 

OPEN 

HOUSE 


WHEN:  from  1  to  4  any  afternoon  during  1959  Farm  and  Home 
Week/  March  23>27 

WHERE:  at  NYABC  headquarters  on  the  Judd  Falls  Road  in  Ithaca 

Program  includes: 

*  semen  collection  demonstrations 
at  1  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  daily. 

*  exhibits  ^ 

*  discussions 

*  games  and  prizes 

*  see  all  NYABC  sires  now  in  active  service 

*  answers  to  your  questions 

SEE  YOU  AT  NYABC  DURING  FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK! 

NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Box  528A,  Ithaco/  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 
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1/220/516  FIRST  SERVICES 
LAST  YEAR 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 
offers  you  these 
EXCLUSIVE  BENEFITS 

HIGH-INDEX  PROVED  SIRES  USED 
EXCLUSIVELY  -  every  bull  used 
by  ABS  has  proved  his  ability 
to  improve  the  average  of  his 
milking  daughters. 

TOP  RECORD  SETTLING  RATES- 
71.5%  60-90  day  non-return 
average  for  frozen  semen  for 
the  last  42  months  on  over 
1,000,000  first  services. 

ALL  FROZEN  SEMEN  USED-wider 
choice  of  bulls,  breeds  and 
breeding  programs. 

For  further  information,  contact 
your  local  ABS  Technician  or 
write  to  the  address  below. 

NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

306  N.  Cayuga  Street 
Ithaca,  —  —  New  York 


BETTER  HERD  BREEDING  . .  MEANS  BETTER  HERD  INCOME 


BREEDERS 


Join  The  Swing  To 

LANDRACE 

America's  Fastest  Growing 
Swine  Breed 

Performance  and  Carcass 
Tested  For  Half  A  Century 
Free  Information 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS'N., 

Box  29  Noblesvillo/  Ind. 

FAYETTE  HEREFDRD  RANCH 

GRAND  PREMIER  SALE 
At  Ranch  5  Mi.  S.  E.  Washington  C.  H.  Ohio 

MON.  APRIL  13/  1959 

10:00  A.M. 

20  Top  Herd  Bull  Prospects 
60  Choice  Bred  Heifers 
60  Cows,  35  with  Real  Silver  Domino 
Calves. 

Write  for  catalog : 

Fayette  Hereford  Ranch 

Walter  Seifried,  Owner 
Washington  C.  H.  Ohio 


-  WILLOW  TREE  FARMS  - 

22nd  Landrace  Sale 
At  Farm  3  Mi.  S.  E.  Westfield 

MON.,  APRIL  6,  1959 
1:00  P.M.  EST 

35  Bred  Gilts  —  10  Boars 

10  Open  Gilts  —  10  Pigs 

Write  for  Catalog; 

-  Noblesville,  lndiana 


12th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 
Two  Sales  Offering  Quality  Animals 

HEREFORD  ANGUS  BRED  and  OPEN  HEIFERS 

SEVERAL  QUALITY  BULLS 

Saturday,  April  4— Caledonia,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 
(Mike  Weaver,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

Saturday,  May  9— Altamont,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 
(W.  Clark,  Cobleskiii,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

Educational  Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 

Feeder  Calf  Sale  —  Pike  Fairgrounds  —  April  25 
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Good  Cows  Come  First 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


them  to  develop  and  produce  according 
to  their  inherited  ability.  A  high  herd 
average  means  good  cows  plus  proper 
care. 

The  fact  that  good  cows  bring  a  pre¬ 
mium  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the 
1959  New  York  Convention  Sale  held  at 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  on  January  14,  when 
48  head  sold  for  the  great  average  of 
$963.  There  were  17  head  that  sold  for 
$1,000  or  more,  with  3  cows  passing  the 
$2,000  mark.  Honor  of  topping  the  sale 
went  to  Robert  Edmunds,  Delevan, 
N.  Y.,  when  his  great  consignment  was 
finally  struck  off  at  $2,525  to  Harden 
Farms; 

This  lovely  cow  combined  the  blood 
of  two  of  the  breed’s  all-time  great 
cows:  Cornell  Ollie  Pride  (Ex)  All 
American  1,000  pound  fat  producer, 
and  the  dam  of  an  All  American  daugh¬ 
ter  with  a  4-year  record  over  1,000 
pounds  of  fat;  and  Roberta  Slyvius 
Posch,  twice-over  1,000  pounds  of  fat, 
and  a  proven  brood  cow  that  made  a 
lasting  contribution  towards  breed 
improvement. 

This  sale  will  go  into  the  record 
books  as  the  highest  State  shle  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  The  quality  of  the  cattle 
plus  their  outstanding  proven  produc¬ 
tive  ability  speaks  volumes  for  New 
York  State  Holsteins.  The  appreciation 
and  excellent  appraisal  of  these  good 
cows  should  encourage  breeders  to  do 
a  better  job. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  reliable 
source  of  breeding  information,  about 
7  years  ago  a  group  of  breeders  met  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  some  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  make  this  information 
available.  The  idea  of  the  Breeders’  In¬ 
stitute  had  its  birth  at  this  meeting. 
It  was  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  breeders  of  all  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  have  been  and  always  will  be 
welcomed.  Initially,  the  program  was 
financed  by  cash  donations  from  loyal 
and  progressive  breeders  in  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  the  1958  program,  the 
funds  had  been  completely  exhausted. 
As  valuable  as  the  program  had  proven 
to  be,  it  had  reached  a  point  where  it 
had  to  be  refinanced  or  discontinued. 
Loyal  breeders  again  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  donating  nine  top  bred  and  out¬ 
standing  individual  heifers  to  be  sold 
at  the  State  Convention  Sale,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  refinance  the 
Breeder  Institute  programs. 


The  following  breeders  donated  heif. 
ers:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  Fred 
Dorn,  North  Chatham;  Fred  Baer,  Port 
Plain;  Harden  Farms,  Camden;  Lewis 
Bell,  Interlaken;  Harris  Wilcox,  Ber¬ 
gen;  Leon  Piguet,  East  Aurora;  Hill 
Brothers,  Spencerport;  and  Irvin  Tay¬ 
lor,  Fulton. 

The  nine  heifers  averaged  $401,  with 
Harden  Farms  consignment,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  gold  medal  bull  Pabst  Re¬ 
burke  Duke  out  of  the  New  York  State 
Champion,  selling  for  $900.  It  was  a 
completely  cooperative  enterprise,  be¬ 
cause  the  R.  Austin  Backus  Co.  donat¬ 
ed  the  pedigrees  and  cataloging,  the 
Holstein  Friesian  World  and  the  New 
York  Holstein  News  the  advertising, 
and  the  Backus  and  Wilcox  sales  or¬ 
ganizations,  working  as  a  team,  sold 
this  fine  group  of  hejfers  without  com¬ 
mission,  so  that  every  cent  of  the  sale 
price  went  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Breeder  Institute.  The  total  selling 
price  of  $3,605  is  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  future  of  the  Breeder  Institute  for 
the  next  five  years. 

The  meetings  of  the  Breeders’  Insti¬ 
tute  have  been  well  attended  in  the 
past,  and  those  in  attendance  have  been 
high  in  their  praise  of  the  program. 
The  attendance,  however,  has  never 
been  as  great  as  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  offered  should  attract.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  formal  presentations,  time 
is  allotted  for  a  discussion  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  any  breeder  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  any  question  related  to 
his  own  operational  problems. 

Breeders  and  dairymen  regardless  of 
breed  are  urged  to  watch  for  the  date 
of  the  Institute  meeting  next  fall,  and, 
more  important,  plan  now  to  attend,, 
The  committee  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  more  than  anxious  to  have 
the  subject  matter  presented  that  you, 
the  breeders,  are  most  interested  in. 
Any  suggestions  that  you  may  have  re¬ 
lating  either  to  subject  matter  you 
would  like  discussed  or  to  speakers  you 
would  like  to  hear  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  committee.  Your  suggestions 
should  be  sent  to  W.  J.  Baldwin,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  York  Holstein  Friesian 
Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will 
present  them  to  the  new  committee.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  a  program  geared  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 

In  an  early  article  I  shall  discuss 
some  of  the  management  practices  that 
I  think  are  most  essential  in  obtaining 
top  results  from  dairy  cows. 


The  practical,  inexpensive  provision  for  storing  milker  parts,  inflations  and  tools  is 
made  of  tempered  pegboard.  It  is  impervious  to  moisture,  but  should  be  painted 
to  comply  with  health  department  regulations.  The  milker  parts  are  hung  on  rust¬ 
proof  metal  fixtures  designed  for  use  with  the  pegboard. 

The  installation  is  in  use  on  the  Henry  Mitchell  farm  near  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  operated 
by  Harold  Blankenberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blankenberg,  their  two  sons  Jerry  and  Donald/ 
and  the:ir  daughter  Barbara,  operate  a  150-acre  dairy  farm  carrying  40  head  of 
cattle,  with  only  an  occasional  employee. 


Big  loads,  long  hours— Chevy  trucks 
keep  going  and  going  and  going! 


i 

Model  6503  equipped  with  special  stock  and  grain  body. 


That’s  the  reason  you  see  so 
many  Chevies  on  farms  all 
across  the  country.  When  get¬ 
ting  to  market  on  time  affects 
your  profit,  it’s  pretty  clear  you 
want  a  truck  you  can  trust. 

From  spring  through  fall  there’s  scarcely  a  spare 
minute  for  breakdowns  on  the  typical  farm  truck 
schedule.  Your  truck’s  got  to  keep  going  and  there’re 
no  two  ways  about  it. 


That  alone  is  hkely  the  biggest  single  reason  so  many 
farm  owners  visit  Chevy  dealers  when  the  time 
comes  to  buy.  You  can  go  for  Chevrolet’s  good  looks 
and  be  extra  satisfied  with  its  gas-saving  economy. 
But  best  of  all  you’ll  like  the  feehng  of  confidence 
that  the  Chevy  you  buy — whether  it’s  a  pickup  or  a 
big  heavy-duty  job — is  going  to  stay  in  there  pitch¬ 
ing  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

Let  your  Chevrolet  dealer  supply  the  specs  and 
all  the  specific  advantages.  For  example,  he’s  got  a 
dozen  different  pickups  alone  for  you  to  size  up  to 

your  job.  See  him  first  chance  you  get - Chevrolet 

Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


NO  JOB'S  TOO  TOUGH  FOR  A  CHEVROLET  TRUCK! 
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CHEVROLET 
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This 

2 -way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS; 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged. antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  dru^  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50;^ 


Or.Moqlors 
Yeat 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  S3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  ®  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YOR" 
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Weed  Control 

New  York 


By  KENNETH  E.  POLLARD 

Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent 


I ONTROL  of  weeds,  always  of 
interest  to  farmers,  becomes  of 
I  increasing  importance  as  we.  en¬ 
deavor  to  lower  farm  pro.^uc- 
tion  costs. 


In  1958,  demonstration  plots  were 
lai(?  out  in  Seneca  County  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  herbicides  in  corn  fields. 
Incluaed  in  the  test  was  a  newly  re¬ 
leased  product,  Simazine  SOW.  Anyone 
who  saw  the  effects  of  this  chemical 
is  most  enthusiastic  about  its  weed- 
killing  ability. 


In  our  Seneca  County  plots  this  ma¬ 
terial  performed  better  than  any  other 
pre-emergence  herbicide  we  have  tried. 
One  field,  previously  an  old  orchard, 
was  cleared  and  planted  to  corn  in 
1957.  Becjause  of  the  weed  problem,  the 
owner,  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  Town  of 
Junius,  planted  corn  on  the  same  field 
in  1958.  Last  spring  our  rainfall  was 
above  average  and  the  corn  was  plant¬ 
ed  late,  on  June  15.  Simazine  SOW  and 
2,4-D  ester  were  applied  on  adjoining 
plots  on  June  19,  the  Simazine  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  per  acre. 


Field  of  corn  planted  on  May  26.  Note 
weed  control  obtained  by  applying  the 
herbicide,  Simazine  SOW,  in  10-inch  bands 
at  three  pounds  per  acre.  The  area  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  was  cultivated  twice. 
Photograph  taken  on  August  28  on  the 
farm  of  Oliver  Oswald  at  Gorham. 

Due  to  frequent  rains,  the  field  was 
cultivated  only  once.  The  weed  control 
was  excellent.  The  weeds  which  were 
completely  controlled  included:  crab- 
grass,  yellow  foxtail,  barnyard  grass, 
yellow  rocket,  mustard,  and  dandelion. 
The  2,4-D  ester  looked  good  except  on 
the  grasses  but  these  grasses  were  the 
most  serious  problem  in  the  field. 

On  Mr.  Lute  Laird’s  neighboring 
farm,  the  Simazine  was  applied  pre¬ 
emergence  and  at  the  same  rate.  This 
field  had  been  in  a  crop  rotation  for 
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Protect  Your  Hay  Investment 
♦♦  *with  an  electric  hay  dryer 


Producing  better  forage  crops  is  an  important 
way  to  increase  dairy  profits.  This’s  why  it’s  just 
good  common  sense  to  protect  your  investment  by 
cutting  early  at  the  right  maturity  when  food  val¬ 
ues  are  highest. 

No  matter  how  wet  the  season,  you  can  cut  hay 
when  it’s  ready  —  at  the  right  maturity  —  and 
store  it  safely  when  your  mow  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  hay  dryer.  You  can  eliminate  wet  season 
losses  with  an  electric  hay  dryer. 

Besides  protection  against  unpredictable  weather, 


you’re  sure  of  greener,  leafier  hay  with  more 
total  digestible  nutrients  than  you  can  get  in  field 
cured  hay.  Conclusive  tests  prove  barn-cured  hay 
can  improve  profits  up  to  $1 ,000  for  each  20  cows 
milked. 

For  more  information  about  how  you  can  pro¬ 
tect  your  forage  crops,  call  or  write  your  Farm 
Service  Representative.  There’s  no  obligation  and 
he’ll  work  with  you  and  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  to  lay  out  an  electric  hay  dryer  custom  fit¬ 
ted  to  yoqr  barn  and  special  needs. 


®  NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21. 


many  years  and  the  most  serious  weeds 
were  those  comhionly  called  broad- 
leaved.  When  the  field  was  inspecteii  b 
late  summer,  twenty-eight  different 
weed  species  were  counted  in  the  two 
untreated  rows  of  corn  adjoining  the 
Simazine-treated  area.  These  included 
peppergrass,  curly  dock.  Wild  radish, 
lambsquarter,  pigweed,  plantain,  wild 
mustard,  yellow  rocket,  ragweed,  and 
field  bindweed.  The  treated  area  was 
free  of  weeds. 


Weeds  cost  U.  S.  farmers  an  average 
of  $4.81  per  crop  acre  through  loss  of 
fertilizer,  water,  light,  and  in  other 
ways.  For  example,  95%  of  plant  nu¬ 
trient  needs  come  from  the  soil.  One 
pound  of  dry  weight  of  the  weed, 
lambsquarter,  requires  16.6  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  3.4  pounds  of  phosphorus 
while  one  pound  of  wheat,  dry  weight, 
requires  only  12.2  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  2.8  pounds  of  phosphorus. 


Thus  one  lambsquarter  plant  in  a 
wheat  field  takes  mo're  nutrients  than 
do  wheat  plants  of  equal  weight.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash  in  one-half  ton 
of  lambsquarter  at  15  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  will  grow  one  ton  of  silage  corn  - 
on  the  same  moisture  basis,  or  sixteen 
bushels  of  grain  corn.  In  addition,  one 
lambsquarter  plant  may  produce  72,450 
individual  seeds.  That  weed,  alone,  can 
be  a  problem. 
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Farmers  might  well  consider  the  use 
of  a  pre-emergence  herbicide  for  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds  in  corn  fields,  one  which 
will  control  grasses  as  well  as  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds.  It  will  increase  the  com 
yield  and  save  cultivation  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  As  with  all  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals,  study  the  package  label  directions. 


Check  plot  in  the  same  field  and  with  no 
Simazine  applied.  The  field  was  cultivated 
twice.  Photograph  taken  on  August  2S' 
Note  the  rank  growth  of  grasses. 


—  A.  A.  — 

GAS  DANGER 

1AM  writing  this  from  an  experience 
on  our  own  farm  so  that  some  other 
farmers  may  be  safeguarded  from  the 
same  situation. 

On  December  5th  my  husband  went 
into  the  silo  to  throw  down  the  feed  for 
the  cattle.  In  the  process  the  ensilage 
(grass)  piled  so  high  it  plugged  the 
chute  and  he  was  trapped  in  there  for 
11/^.  hours  before  help  arrived.  He  felt 
sort  of  sick  that  night,  but  after  being 
out  in  the  air  for  a  short  time  was  bet¬ 
ter  so  went  on  ,  about  his  chores  and 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  incident 
until  the  night  of  December  20th. 

Then  he  was  taken  with  severe  chest 
and  back  pains  and  had  trouble  breath¬ 
ing.  He  went  to  the  doctors  the  next 
day  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  an 
x-ray  which  showed  a  lung  injury  froff 
this  grass  silage  gas.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  carry  on  his  farm  work  now. 

We  have  talked  to  other  farmers 
since  and  they  are  very  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  dangers  of  this  grass 
silage.  Couldn’t  you  at  least  print  my 
letter  of  experience  or  maybe  you  have 
other  research  and  facts  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  would  warn  the  farmers  of 
this  danger.  —  Mrs.  Walker  JameSi 
Orwell,  Vt. 
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New!  FOR  BETTER  HAYMAKING 


Every  farmer  will  want  to  know  about  these  3  new  Allis-Chalmers 
tools  for  better  haymaking: 

First  is  the  rugged,  no-pitman  Model  80-R  tractor-mounted 
mower  with  Twin-Wheel  balanced  drive. 

Second,  the  super-smooth,  tractor-mounted  No.  77  Parallel-Bar 
rake  that  moves  the  hay  a  shorter  distance  from  swath  to  windrow 
.  .  .  saves  more  leaves. 

Third,  the  No.  10  Model  Roto-Baler  that  makes  weather- 
resistant  round  bales — non-stop. 

Now  you  can  make  hay  faster,  yet  save  all  of  its  leafy,  nutri¬ 
tious  goodness— with  tools  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  See  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer — today. 


NEW  MOWER!  Now  you  can  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  No.  80-R  no-pitman 
mower  with  Twin- Wheel  drive  and  new 
bridge-built  frame  for  maximum  strength 
and  rigidity.  Glides  through  heaviest  hay 
— cuts  faster,  cleaner.  Quickly  attaches  to 
A-C  tractors.  Trail-type  No.  7  mower 
fits  all  make  tractors. 


NEW  RAKE!  The  new  No.  77— latest 
and  best  of  the  popular  Parallel-Bar  rakes. 
Attaches  to  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  with 
Snap-Coupler  hitch.  Hydraulically  lifted 
and  lowered.  For  tedding  as  well  as  raking 
—the  trail-type  No.  7.  Operates  with  all 
make  tractors. 


NEW  No.  10  MODEL  ROTO-BALER! 

Offers  all  the  advantages  of  weather- 
resistant  round  bales — with  non-stop 
operation.  Companion  to  the  standard 
model — lowest  priced  big-capacity  baler 
on  the  market. 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


LISTEN!  Farm 

news,  markets,  music! 
''National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour’^—  NBC  radio 


all-new 
hay  tools 


Roto-Baler,  Twin-Wheel,  and  Snap-Coupler  are  ^llis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


Agriculturist,  March  21,  1959 

ow  to  Sharpen  a 
rciilar  Saw  Easily 


CIRCULAR  saw  blades  dull  rather 
L/easily.  A  hidden  nail  is  hit  and  the 
lade  has  lost  its  edge.  Its  continued 
se  in  this  condition  may  stall  the  mo- 
Itor  and  mangle  the  wood.  This  can  be 
revented  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  mill 
lie  without  removing  the  saw  blade 
rom  the  arbor. 

Elevate  the  blade  as  high  as  it  will 
Igo  then  hold  it  in  a  fixed  position  by 
neans  of  two  c-clamps  or  compound 
rip  pliers,  as  shown  in  the  photograph, 
his  will  permit  work  on  approximate- 
,y  two  segments  of  a  combination  saw 
lade  at  one  time  without  changing  the 
osition  of  the  blade.  For  sharpening, 
ise  a  small,  fine  triangle  mill  file,  or 
lone  made  especially  for  this  work.  Do 
ot  file  between  the  teeth  for  a  touch- 
ip  sharpening.  File  the  top  of  the  tooth 
[only  enough  to  point  it.  Over-filing  will 
[do  more  harm  than  good.  Study  the 
[angle  at  which  the  tooth  has  been  filed 
ioriginally  and  conform  to  this  angle 
vhen  you  sharpen  the  blade. 

Before  changing  the  fixed  position 
lof  the  blade  it  can  be  easily  cleaned 
of  resin  and  dirt  with  a  wad  of  steel 
[wool  placed  in  an  empty  35mm  film 
can,  or  with  a  strip  of  sandpaper.  Use 
a  little  paint  thinner  to  remove  caked 
resin  and  tar  from  the  blade. 

After  this  section  of  the  blade  has 
been  sharpened  and  cleaned,  re-clamp 
the  blade  in  a  new  position  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  sharpening.  The  blade  may  be 
dotted  with  a  bit  of  chalk  to  indicate 
the  sharpening  starting  point. 

With  a  little  care  and  a  steady  hand 
it  is  possible  to  sharpen  between  the 
teeth  of  a  saw  blade  using  a  sanding 
disc  in  a  quarter-inch  electric  drill. 
This  procedure  calls  for  a  delicate 
touch,  and  goggles  to  protect  the  eyes 
should  be  used. — Glen  F.  Stilhvell 


Make-lt-Yoiirself 


ironing 

board 

PATTERN 
3  91 


SLEEVE 
BOAROand 

pressing 

AIDS 

pattern  392 

pOLD  away  this  ironing  board  in 
*  its  own  cupboard  which  has  stor¬ 
age  shelves  and  door  rack.  Pattern 
391,  which  shows  every  step  in  mak- 
liig  cupboard  and  folding  board,  is 
35c.  Pattern  392  for  sleeve  board 
s-nd  pressing  aids  also  is  25c.  Both 
in  the  Sewing  Corner  Furnish- 
Packet  16  of  five  useful  pat¬ 
terns  all  for  $1.  With  orders  under 
*1.  add  10c  service  charge. 

Write  to:  Make-It-Yourselt  Pat- 
wrns,  AMkkican  Aghicultukist, 
Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 


Make  the  BIG  MOVE 
to  More  Profit! 


(200)  izo 


When  you're  ready 
for  the  BBS!.,, 


^CRAINE 

k  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Craine  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you^uy  any  “cheaper”  silo — find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Craine 
Tile  beauty  .  , . 

MAIL  C  O  U 
for  this 
FREE  BOOK 


!  CRAINE,  INC., 
j  Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-329 

I  Please  send  full  information  and 
I  prices  on  Tile  Silos. 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address..'. . 

I 

I  . 

' - OUR  57TH  YEAR - J 


CLORITAL  . 
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/  ''  ...makes  pipeline 


^  '1 


cleaning  easier  ! 


r  ...  the  chlorinated  cleaner 
for  pipelines,  tank  trucks  and 
other  dairy  equipment.  Foamless 
Clorital  gives  high  penetration, 
with  excellent  wetting  properties 
even  in  hard  water.  Economical, 
easy  to  use — for  spray,  circulation 
or  manual  cleaning. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


25-lb.  reusable 
galvanized  pail — alto 
100-lb.  full  open-head 
drum 


Write  for  free  booklet 
to  B-K  Dept.  774 
Pennsolt  Chemicals 
Corp., 

3  Penn  Center, 

Phila.  2,  Pa. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  -  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Get  the  facts  about  our  Superlo; 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope.  Arboi 
Acre  W’hite  Itox.  New  Ilamps,  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  I’ostpaid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  C.  S. 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  4 
Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


GOSLINGS 

White  Chinese  $1.35  Emden  $1.60  20%  with  order, 
balance  C.O.D. 

Wethli  Goose  Farm.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Attention  to  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  details  will  bring  you 
an  abundance  of  home¬ 
grown  strawberries. 


*7dere'd 


Home-Grown  Berries 


UST  when  you  think  you  have 
learned  something  about  farming, 
you  are  likely  to  get  set  back  on 
your  heels.  That  happened  to  me 
with  strawberries! 


Because  they  grew  so  well  and  were 
so  handy,  I  always  set  plants  from  the 
old  bed.  One  year  the  crop  was  disap¬ 
pointing  —  and  I  blamed  the  dry 
weather.  Lack  of  water  had  its  effect, 
but  it  wasn’t  the  real  trouble.  The 
plants  grew  well,  and  a  bountiful  crop 
of  blossoms  proriised  a  bumper  yield 
which  failed  to  develop. 

The  next  year  I  fertilized  more 
heavily,  hoping  for  better  results.  Old 
Man  Weather  cooperated,  but  still  the 
crop  lacked  much  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

Right  there  I  decided  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  find  out  the  trouble  or  stop  talking 
about  growing  strawberries.  Finally  I 
discovered  that  a  virus  disease  had  got¬ 
ten  a  foothold.  So  I  bought  virus-free 
plants  and  moved  the  new  bed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  old.  It  worked. 


I’ve  also  been  trying  a  few  new 
v/rinkles.  In  the  summer  of  1957,  I  kept 
all  runners  off  the  plants.  Of  course,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  them  much  closer 
together — about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Weed  control  was  much  easier, 
and  yield  was  excellent.  Berries  were 
large  and  easy  to  pick. 

If  I  were  growing  much  of  an  area  of 
berries,  I  would  use  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol.  I  tried  it  gne  year  just  for  the 
experience,  and  it  works  fine  if  you 
follow  directions  closely.  However,  for 
fifty  plants  for  two  people,  it  seemed 
scarcely  worth  while. 

Last  summer  I  treated  the  new  bed 
differently.  First  I  put  down  a  black 
plastic  mulch,  and  then  poked  holes, 
through  which  I  set  the  plants.  Bought 
at  retail,  the  cost  of  the  plastic  is  a 
little  high  even  when  it  can  be  used  for 
more  than  one  year.  But  if  you  are 
growing  a  few  berries  just  for  the  fun 
of  seeing  them  grow  and  of  having  all 
the  fresh  berries  you  want,  it’s  well 
worth  while.  | 

I  didn’t  cut  off  all  the  runners  this 
time.  I  let  from  4  to  6  set  from  each 
mother  plant,  making  a  hole  in  the 
plastic  for  each  plant  and  holding  the 
runners  in  place  with  a  small  fiat  stone 
until  the  plants  were  well  started. 
Allowing  new  plants  to  set  indiscrim- 
initely  makes  weed  control  more  diffi¬ 
cult  if  you  don’t  use  plastic,  and  too 
many  plants  actually  reduce  the  yield. 
Too  many  plants  are  as  bad  as  weeds. 

One  thing  I  haven’t  tried  but  hope 
to,  is  irrigation.  Most  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  consider  irrigation  a  “must.”  With¬ 
out  it,  you  can  improve  the  crop  by 
supplying  an  abundance  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  to  hold  water  and  by 
mulching  the  bed  with  straw  or  saw¬ 
dust  in  the  fall. 


Snow  came  so  early  and  so  fast  last 
fall  that  I  never  did  get  the  mulch  on. 
So  long  as  the  bed  is  covered  with  snow 
it  doesn’t  need  any  other  mulch.  When 
the  snow  melts  I  have  a  pile  of  sawdust 
ready  to  put  on.  So  far  as  saving  mois¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  the  plastic  mulch 
will  help  do  the  job. 

Unless  some  unusual  trouble  devel¬ 
ops,  I  am  looking  ahead  to  plenty  '^f 
strawberries  in  June. — H.L.G. 

—  A.  A.  - 

GRAPE  CO-OP  GOIAG 
STROAG 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Grape  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Douglas  M. 
Moorhead  of  North  Fast,  Pa.,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  his  tenth  term  as  president. 
Other  western  New  Yorkers  elected  to 
official  positions  were:  W.  R.  Stebbins, 
Sheridan,  first  vice-president;  S.  El  win 
Keech,  Westfield,  treasurer;  D.  R. 
Gagliano,  North  East,  secretary;  George 
A.  Sloss,  Westfield,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  J.  D.  Riley,  Fredonia,  assistant 
secretary. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31,  1958,  the  3,500  members  of  National 
in  17  Concord  grape-growing  sections 
of  the  country  saw  net  sales  reach  a 
new  record  of  nearly  $40,500,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  over  the  previous  year. 
In  the  2^2  years  since  the  National  pur¬ 
chased  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Com¬ 
pany,  the  members  of  the  co-op  have 
received  the  highest  returns  on  crops  of 
any  group  of  Concord  growers  in  the 
country. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1956,  the  cooperative  had  a 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  nearly  $13,- 
500,000.  This  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  $6,000,000,  and  National  and 
Welch  officials  believe  that  given 
normal  conditions  the  debt  will  be  fully 
paid  during  1960. 


"Before  we  were  married  you  said 
you  worshipped  the  ground  I  walk 
on  .  .  .  now  you  complain  if  I  bring 
a  little  of  it  into  the  house!" 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21, 1955 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot. 
4-tlp  SELECT.A  syringe  contains  24CC  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  speciflo  for  the  usual 
mastitis-rausing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  regulations, 


AND  REMEMBER-  | 

HANFORD’S  I 

MASTITIS  TREATMENTS  H 

IN  THE  HANDY  TUBES 

Available  in  several  preparations: 

Penicillin  Diliydro  -  Streptomycin. 

High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic.  Sulfa. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  reliable  HAN-  iff. a 
i'ORDS. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

SINCE  1846 

A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60“  below.  Meets  FI^A  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  61,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Squa^  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  FI  Rolb 


Takelhis Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implementor  Feed  Dular 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Price 


2"c^uge  (.002) . Itf  5q.  Ft.  )  3',  4‘,  9'&  16  ft.  widths^ 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 29:  Sq.  Ft.  f  3',  6;  101 2',  12;  14;  ^6% 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3g  Sq.  Ft  (  20;  24;  &  32  ft. "widths 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  availa'  ' 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box'  464-H  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


MAKE.  $75  UP  WEEKLY 

Represent  us  full  or  port  time  in 
community.  Take  orders  for  Amento* 
largest  selling  liquid  fertilizer.  Used  by 
farmers  since  1946.  Liberal  profits. 
investment.  Write 

"NA-CHURS"  PLANT  FOOD  CO., 

520  Monroe  Street,  Morion,  Obi° 

SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  vai” 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northea*' 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  w 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$I  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 
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llOi^IE  IjiARUK^'  COUliSi: 


I  read  with  interest  your  story  in  the 
F'ebruary  7  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  about  the  correspondence 
courses  available  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Did  you  know  that  we  have 
some  at  Cornell? 

We  just  last  week  completed  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  our  home  garden  study  course, 
which  covers  small  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardening.  It  consists  of  12 
lessons  that  start  with  planning  the 
garden,  and  covers  soil  tests,  fertilizers, 
varieties,  sowing  seeds,  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control,  mulches,  irrigation  and 
other  cultural  practices. 

This  Home  Garden  Study  Course  is 
one  of  5  correspondence  courses  now 
given  by  Cornell.  The  others  are : 
Farming  as  a  Business,  Advanced  Farm 
Management,  Soil  Management,  and 
Beekeeping.  The  enrollment  fee  for  each 
of  the  five  courses  is  $5.00. — Arthur  J. 
Pratt,  Dept,  of  Vegetable  Crops,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
•  (Editor’s  note:  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Cornell  correspondence 
courses,  write  to  Home  Study  Course 
Office,  Roberts  Hall,.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These 
are  excellent  home  study  courses,  well 
worth  the  cost.  Right  now  the  Home 
Garden  Course  is  pai’ticularly  timely, 
and  will  bring  you  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  aspect  of  the  home 
garden. 

Included  in  the  •  lessons  are  small 
fruits  (strawberries;  red,  black  and 
purple  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
ratits,  gobseberries  and  grapes).  Also, 
both  hardy  and  tender  vegetables;  the 
culture  of  perennials,  including  peonies, 
iris,  lilies,  Shasta  daisy,  phlox,  fall 
asters,  mums,  violets,  and  spring  flow¬ 
ering  bulbs;  the  culture  of  annuals,  and 
the  planning  of  the  flower  border. ) 

THANKS  NOT  ENOUGH 

I  WISH  to  express  my  views  on  the 
article  by  Norman  Evans,  “An  Even 
Exchange  Is  No  Robbery.” 

What  is  even  exchange  about  a  farm¬ 
er  furnishing  a  hunting  range  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  promise  not  to  damage 
bis  property?  Would  a  smile  in  the 
right  place  get  this  same  hunter  a  new 
gun,  hunting  accessories,  motel  lodging, 
etc.  ?  Let’s  assume  that  the  hunting 
range  is  necessary  to  hunting  and  put 
a  price  on  it. 

Yes,  this  fai'mer’s  hackles  will  rise  a 
little  when  he  sees  his  property  used 
like  a  public  park  (and  without  the 
restrictions)  let  alone  any  damage 
caused  as  a  result.  Let’s  face  it.  Thanks 
alone  is  hardly  I'ecompense  for  the 
privilege  of  subjecting  one’s  propei’ty  to 
the  risk  of  fire,  fence  damage,  automo¬ 
bile  ruts,  gunshot  damage,  and  just 
being  able  to  ‘case*  the  joint.”  And  in 
order  to  get  any  thanks  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  put  up  signs  to  demand  it. 

— C.  Kenneth  Lance 


<  OLOniNG  EASTEIt  EGGS 


^UR  family  has  colored  Easter  eggs 
^for  years  by  boiling  them  with  a 
handful  of  brown  onion  skins.  This  pro- 
uces  a  golden  brown  color. 

One  year  I  put  one  away  in  a  bureau 
rawer.  About  six  months  later,  I  ate 
1  Except  for  some  dehydration  it  was 
still  palatable. 

In  areas  of  the  world  where  refrig- 
^ation  is  lacking,  this  might  come  to 
^  a  vei'y  handy  way  of  preserving 


Anyway,  if  any  of  your  readers  ha’ 
ever  tried  this  method  of  colorir 
I’m  sure  it  would  delight  them. 
Stephen  J.  Mankiewicz,  Brockto 
t^ass. 


Don’t  Guess!  Know  the  Facts! 


FARM  FORUM 


at  the  time  and  place  most  convenient  for  you 

Every  wide-awake  dairyman  knows  that  conditions  and  requirements  for  his  sur¬ 
vival  are  changing  rapidly  in  this  and  other  milksheds. 

Competition  for  markets  is  becoming  more  intense.  Improvements  in  the  handling 
and  transportation  of  milk  arc  posing  the  threat  of  low-cost  milk  from  distant  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  Higher  costs,  higher  taxes,  and  greatly  expanded  capital  investments 
confront  the  dairyman  with  financing  problems  that  solved  correctly  will  lead  on  to 
greater  success  and  public  esteem  ...  or  incorrectly,  to  loss  of  control  of  his  own  business 
and  acceptance  of  a  wage-earner’s  status. 

( 

Learn  How  to  Meet  Today’s  Growing  Problems 

Attend  the  FARM  FORUM  in  your  Community 

The  place,  time  and  date  will  soon  be  announced  locally.  Men  experienced  in  ^ 
milk  marketing  will  suggest  practical  means  by  which  you  can  meet  both  immediate 
and  future  dangers.  A  general  discussion  will  follow.  Every  dairyman  is  welcome  and 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  answers  to  his  cpicstioiis.  Watch  for  the  place  and  date,  or 
ask  your  local  Dairymen’s  League  representatives. 

Sponsored  in  the  interest  of  millcshed 
information  and  service  by  the 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — lo  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $i.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1,00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE, — T.  B.  and  Blocxltested  Hol- 
stelns  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 

stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield :  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace- 
rnent  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


_  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BUUBS  and  registered  heiiers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  you  more,  you 
get  more;  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
elation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  Angus  bull,  Eileen- 

mere  B.D.  89.  Sired  champion  heifer,  bull,  Cale¬ 
donia  last  spring.  Robert  E.  King,  Trumans- 
burg.  New  York. _ 

ANGUS  BULLS  and  females  for  sale.  Breeding 

stock  and  4-H  steers  and  heifers  available.  Mo¬ 
hawk  Farms.  Phone  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  3-7107. 


HEREFORDS 

PUREBRED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS,  not  regis- 

tered,  large  size,  heavy  boned,  calve  soon,  price 
$250:  15  heifer  calves.  450  lbs. -330;  25  steer 
calves,  400  lbs. -340;  also  register^  Hereford 
cattle  and  bulls.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HEIFERS — -We’re  proud  of  them. 

They  are  the  kind  that  will  make  progress  for 
you.  Also  young  herd  sires.  Come  and  see  them. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Groton  31. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  yearling 

bull  choice  Domino,  good  weight  for  age.  Albert 
Brewer,  Pratts  burg,  N.  Y. 


_ _ _ 

FOR  SALE;  40  YOUNG  cross  bred  Tunis  ewes, 
20  young  whiteface  ewes,  25  young  cross  bred 
Oxford  ewes,  20  aged  ewes.  All  bred  for  April 
lambing.  10  aged  ewes  with  lambs  by  side.  Extra 
nice.  Trucking  arranged.  George  Bancroft,  Dans- 
ville.  N.  Y.  Phone  924J. _ 

PUREBRED  DORSET  EWES  or  lambs  for  sale. 

Byron  Culver,  Cayuga  County,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  5563. 


_ GOATS  _ _ 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  C-36, 
Missouri. 


_  HORSES 

40  HEAD  OF  WELL  BROKE  farm  horses 
Grades  and  registered,  stock  one  year  to  10 
years  old.  Weights  1500  to  2300  lbs.  each,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  matched  pairs,  7  odd  head  and  10 
head  breed  mares.  Also  3  young  Registered 
Belgian  Stallions.  Earle  A.  Noble.  Seneca  Castle. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  4353. 


_  SWINE 

ANDY’S  KNOLL  VIEW  Registered  Yorkshires 
Open  and  bred  gilts,  fall  boars  and  gilts.  A  few 
boars  for  light  service  from  some  of  the  best 
boars  in  the  East.  E.  W.  Andress,  R.  D  1. 
Williamson,  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  RUGGED  YOUNG  pigs  ready  for  deiivery 

from  May  through  the  summer.  Write  me  your 
wants.  Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass. 
Route  2 A. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  and  Berkshire  hogs, 

weanling  boars  and  gilts.  Free  delivery  within 
200  miles.  Write  W.  Bonsai,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

LANDRACE  BREEDING  STOCK.  Registered  or 

commerciai.  Bred  or  open  gilts,  boars  any  age. 
Byron  Culver.  Cayuga  County,  Aurora.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  5563. 

PUREBRED  LANDRACE  PIGS.  First  meat  cer¬ 

tified  litters  in  New  York  State.  Best  blood  lines 
— from  Blue  Ribbon  winners  purchased  at  Na¬ 
tional  Landrace  Conference,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
1958.  VeiTion  Parmenter,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3824. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 

nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ DOGS  _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs. 

excellent  bloodUnes;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under- 
wood.  Lorke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

SPECIAL  SALE  on  all  puppies  and  grown  stock. 

A.K.C.  Reg.  smooth  fox  terriers.  Gloria  Gregory, 
Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwlck  4143. 

A.K.C.  SHETLAND  (miniature  collie)  Puppies, 

from  .Xhampion  and  obedience  trained  stock.  Buy 
with  confidence.  Melodylane  Shelties,  J.  Charron, 
Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  PEDIGREED  border  Collie  pups 
born  November.  Reasonable.  Leslie  Day,  Fly 
Creek,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Champion  sired.  Litter 

registered.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont.  LA43628. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  Hounds,  long-eared,  regis¬ 

tered  purebred,  cold  nosed.  Two  ten  month  old 
male  foxhounds.  Ed  J.  Wiatr,  5  Meadow  St., 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.  Phone  RE  6-5423. _ 

FOR  SALE:  BORDER  Collie  Pups  from  regis¬ 

tered  parents.  Read.v  to  go  March  15.  Francis 
Eighmey,  R.D.  #2.  Phone  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  Kings- 
wood  8-4194. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS.  Registered  bitch  im 

ported  Gilchrest  strain.  Fifty  doilars  each.  Smillie 
Brothers,  Newfane,  Vermont. 


SAMOYED  PUPPIES  AKC  litter  registered.  E.x- 
cellent  bloodlines.  G.  Richard,  Shokan,  New 
York.  Oliver  7-2007. 

FISHING 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  recipes, 
formulas,  methods — 250.  Johnson’s.  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  ithaca.  New  'York. 

CATS 

FUN  FOR  YOUR  CAT!  Two  catnip  toys— made 

of  sturdy  lightweight  plastic.  Catnip-scented  oil 
sealed  in  center  of  balls.  2  red  balls  for  25c  post¬ 
paid.  Cambridge  Specialties.  Inc.,  1-B.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  York. 

FRESH  CAMBRIDGE  CATNIP  flakes  are  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  U.  S.  grown  catnip  from 
lovely  Cambridge  Valley.  Extra  choice.  Carefully 
packed  in  airtight  clear  plastic  canisters  ...  re¬ 
usable  for  spices  &  herbs,  etc.  2  canisters  of 
Catnip  Flakes  only  75c  postpaid.  Cambridge 
Specialties  Inc..  Catnip  Farm.  Cambridge,  New 
York. 

BABY  CHICKS  * 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6-100, 
Vantress  $10-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100, 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed. 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm.  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

GET  EXTRA  WHITE  or  brown  egg  prom.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Kimberchik  K-137  has  proven  its  super 
iority  in  white  egg  production.  Eggs  have  ex¬ 
cellent,  firm  albumen  content.  U,arge  egg  size 
early,  high  egg  average  per  year,  smaller  body 
size  assure  you  top  white  egg  profit.  Hubbard’s 
496  is  an  outstanding  brown  egg  prcxlucer  which 
matures  early.  Flocks  often  peak  at  90%  and 
better.  Eggs  are  uniform  in  size  and  color.  Shells 
are  extremely  strong.  Interior  quality  excellent. 
For  free  folder  telling  more  about  these  Profit- 
Bred  brown  and  white  egg  producers,  write. 
Hubbard  Farms.  Box  20.  Walpole  N  H.  or 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

MURRAY  McMURRAY’S  67  VARIETIES  Chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians. 
Sussex,  Turkens.  Cornish,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70  Webster 
City.  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS;  $5.75—100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4.  Pa 

HARCO  ORCHARD  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Sex-Link  chicks:  also  hatching  eggs. 
NY-US  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean.  Turek 
Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry  N  Y  Phone  Poplar 
Ridge  3558. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  HIGH  Egg  Production  New 
Hampsliires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct  from 
the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  thirty  years  for 
large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability.  Safe 
delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed  Hubbard 
Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole,  N  H. 

EXTRA  FINE,  HEAVY  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain  cross. 
Sexed  pullets  $30.00-100;  $290.00-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress  Cross; 
White  Mountains,  $10.00 — 100;  $95.00 — 1,000. 

Prepaid  delivery  Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan  5.  Pa. 

HUESTED’S  HATCHERY  is  now  producing  the 
Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns.  Al.  foundation  stock  on 
our  farms  are  direct  from  the  Rapp  Leghorn 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  Heavy  breeds  from 
leading  strains.  Day  old  and  started  pullets 
available  up  to  ready  to  lay.  Write  for  folder 
and  price  list.  Huested’s  Hatchery.  Greenville. 
New  York. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Specializing  in 
Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
all  Harco  Sex-Links,  Lawton  While  Rocks  and 
Buff  Sex-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
tops  for  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  in  when  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks — 
Henry  M.  Fryer — Greenwich,  N  Y  Phone  Myrtle 

2 -7504. 

ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  Austra whites.  Leghorns, 
$6.99;  Pullets,  $13.99:  Assorted  includes  Heavies, 
$4.99;  Surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog —  99  offers.  Bush 
Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 

Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  RhcJde  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  ancl  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 

BABY  CHICKS;  80%  to  95%  Great  Laying  Im¬ 

perial  White  Leghorns,  70%  to  95%  Laying  Su¬ 
per  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rocks.  Send  for  free 
low  prices,  literature.  Trail’s  End  News.  Trail’s 
End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 

CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 

choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  pickecl  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly— do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly— frequently  weigh 

9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
—4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  cap(jnizcd.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
gcKxl  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Ihc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept.  106, 
Hudson.  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  Grow  for  profit 
or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Take  advantage 
of  our  early  order  offer.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STAHIED  PULLETS — availaoie 
at  all  times-  -from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America—  W'hite  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  oulletsi  Ready-to-lay  Write  jr 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrtok  Poultry  Farms  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph  8-1611 


TURKEYS 


HARTS  SCHNEIDER  STRAIN  Broad  Breasteci 

Bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and  feed 
conversion.  Franchise  Hatchery.  Medium  Broad 
Whites.  Broad  Breasted.  Beltsvilles.  day  old  and 
started  poults.  Write  for  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York 


GEESE 


GOOSE  RAISING  BOi'KLEi — run.  profit,  illus 
trated — 25if  Helen  Sharp  RFD  West  Rutland 
Vermont. 


GOSLINGS.  EMDEN,  TOULObSE  c^rosses.  41.50 
each,  not  less  than  10.  Orders  before  April.  10% 
oft.  Also  started  and  range  size.  B  Sander.  RD2 
Harpursville.  N.  Y. 


(jOSLINGS  —  ALL  BREEDS,  pedigreed  stocK 
Free  illustrated  catalog  Ridenour's  Ranch 
Goulds  53  Florida. 


AFRICAN  GEESE  —  MATED  Pairs  $15.00  up. 

White  Muscovy  Ducks.  Walter  Morgan.  Mystic 
Connecticut. 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEriN  Ducklings.  April 
$23.95 — 100.  Beltsville  Turkey  Poults  $39.90  lOCi. 
Pullorum  clean  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2.  Pa.  • 


JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI  CAMPBELL  ducks— 
breeding  stock,  3  ducks  and  one  drake  $10  h  OB. 
Howard  Butler.  Otego,  New  York 


GAME  BIROS 


RING-NECKED  FHrA;-Aai  chicks  ir  oldei. 
Order  early,  special  rate  Non  flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available  Write  tor  details  West  and 
Page  Pheasants  South  Sutton  N  H 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA  New  z,eaiana  Rahhils  on  $5uo 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry.  Delaware  Ohio 


FISH 


LIVE  FISH;  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies.  aquatic  plants. 
Information  100.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries,  Eastern  Branch  Drifting,  Pa. 


r'lSH.  GIANT  FRUGS.  plants  tor  stocking  ponds. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  for 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities, 
price  lists,  order  bianks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries 
Dept.  AA,  Penn  Run.  Penna. 


SCHOOLS 


COMPLETE  YOUK  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spare  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free  American  School,  Dept.  X153.  Drexel  at 
5Sth,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


TAKE  OVER  YOUR  AREA  -  agents,  dealers, 
farmers.  Make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  free. 
Campbell  Co.  (Est.  1928).  Rochelle  25  Illinois 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  J.  C. 
Fieid  &  Son.  Inc.,  Dept.  L-1826  Harrison  & 
Throop  Sts.,  Chicago  7.  Ill 


HELP  WANTED 


MERCHANT  MARINE  JCIBSI  Top  wages.  Ship’s 
Captain  explains  now  to  join.  Beginners  Book 
$2.00.  Details  free.  Captain.  Box  501-EE  Read 
ing.  Mass. 


WANTED — RELIABLE  MARRIED  man  with 

mechanical  aptitudes,  as  working  manager  on 
large  poultry  farm.  Write  Gibber’s  Poultry  Farm. 
Kiamesha,  New  York. 


CARPENTERS-LABORERS-DRIVERS.  Foreign 
Project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  information.  Write; 
Employment  Headquarters.  79  Wall  Street.  Dept. 
FM-13,  New  York  5. 


MARRIED  MAN  TO  operate  rapidly  expanding 
registered  Angus  herd  and  feeder  pig  farm.  Good 
pay,  house,  etc.  Excellent  opportunity  lor  reliable, 
ambitious  man.  Write:  West  Wind  Farms,  East 
Otto,  New  York,  giving  qualifications  and  ref¬ 
erences. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  agricultural 
sales  Northeast  Territory.  Send  background 
resume  with  recent  photograph  to  Box  514-HM, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  TO  take  charge  of  reg¬ 
istered  Hampshire  herd.  Home  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Please  give  parnculars  and  i;efer 
ences.  Box  514-WB,  American  AgricuItu^ist. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y 


FOREMAN  OF  SMALL  landscaping  and  light 
construction  crew  year  round.  Apply  Fishers 
Island  Farms,  Inc..  Fishers  Island  New  York 
—Telephone  251. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN  22  YEARS  old  wants  to  learn 
farm  work.  Will  work  for  $25  week  with  room 
and  board.  Leonard  Cowles.  Olmstedville,  N.  Y. 


PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  at 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston.  Mass 


YEAR  AROUND  JOB  as  maintenance  man  lor 
multiple  dwellings  or  farm  buildings.  Ambitious 
and  healthy.  Small  family,  age  44.  Experienced 
painter,  plumber,  carpenter;  also  mechanically  in¬ 
clined.  References  furnished.  Alan  Willcox,  Car¬ 
thage,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn  t  nappy  ano  t 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  tr  make  it 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  15(' 
South  St..  Annapolis.  Md. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Apr.  4  Issue . Closes  Mor.  K 

Apr,  18  Issue . Closes  Apr.  5 

May  2  Issue . Closes  April  R 

May  16  Issue . Closes  Apr.  30 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering  term  soon  Free  rat^r 
Rei.sch  Auctirn  School  Mason  City  11,  lowa^ 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark  fW™ 
log  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


SILOS 


MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  saveTou 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  dIjm 
Built  for  years  ol  dependable  service,  the  nrm 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunkf! 
veyor  will  feed  y'our  cattle  in  a  matter  of  m 
utes  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company  in 
V  ayzata  .Minnesota  “ 


car  IB  I'OR  WtXJD  tile  Md~coIicm 
silos  5  types  of  new  silos  Also  used  wood  sil™ 
Trade-ins  accepted  Silo-Matic  unloaders  Ew* 
Flo  distributors  W  J  Walker  RDc2  Norwirt 
New  York 


BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  ItalianFaB 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive  T1 
will  produce  your  noney  pollinate  your  cro 
Two  pour  ds  S4  65  three  pounds  $5.75,  qup, 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package  Nj 
COD  Conner  Apiaries  Stockton.  New  Jersey^ 


NURSERY  STOCK 


EVERGREEN  4,i:.i:.uLuNGS  PRICE  LIST  ft 
Neuner’s  Nurserv  -i6a  Etcher  Rd  Pittsburgh 
Penna 


(HkisTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS.  1000  Scold 
Pine  $8  00  Pictured  shearing  guide  with  ead 
order  Ptnion  Nursery  R.  #1  Conneaut  Ohio 

GROM  lhriS  TMA:?  TREES.  Special  Chrlstna 

Tree  strains  ol  blue  green  Scotch  and  Austriai 
Pine  or  fit  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  prin 
list  Write  Genesee  Valley  Nursery,  Belmoii 
t'u  York 


FREE  BOOKLE'l  AND  literature  on  growing jir 

trees  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  blueberry  pianls 
Also  price  list  Write  A  W  Ruhl.  Box  32 
t.anghorne  Penna. 

T  kl  i  1  t  KEEa.  W  RITE  today  for  free  coin 

catalog  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  Kht 
Delicious  also  Wellspur  newest  and  finest  spii 
type  Delicious  Van  Well  Nursery  Dept  A. 
Wenatchee  Washington. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDi.INGS  —  Scotch  Pine 

strains  to  choose  from.  Douglas  Fir,  Austrtai 
Pine.  Arborvitae,  Write  for  price  list.  Big  Rats 
Nursery  Box  177.  Big  Flats.  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  —  3  yeai 

Special  prices  5  &  10  thousand  lots.  Unadill 
Nursery  Farms.  Johnson  Cit.v.  New  York. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  ornamentals,  flows 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  Free  price  list  at< 
planting  guide  Flickingers  Nursery.  Sagamw 
10  Pa 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BUSHES— six  beat 
ing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  AJora 
ingbrook  Plantation.  Upper  Hampden  Road 
Monson,  Mass.  Colonial  7-3284. 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE:  NEW  certified  blight  and  scab 
sistant  seed  potatoes.  Plymouth.  Merrimat 
Huron.  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katab 
dins  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer.  New  York. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  F'OR  THE  NORTH.  The  Ket 
Era  Pea.  resistant  to  pea  disease;  sweet  com 
with  high  quality;  early  tomatoes  including  tin 
famous  Double  Rich  and  many  other  superioi 
varieties  Send  for  catalog.  Billy  Hepler  Seed  Cl. 
Durham.  New  Hampshire. 


PLANTS 


STATE  INSPECTED  STRAW^BERRY  Planti 
grown  trom  virus-free  foundation  stock,  dusta 
and  sprayed  when  grown  an(i  raised  on  treats 
soil.  Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Pocahontas,  En- 
pire,  Robinson,  Stelemaster,  Sparkle.  Vermilli® 
— 50-$1.75,  100-$3.00,  500-$11.00,  1,000-520.M. 

Also  Superfection  Everbearing,  50-$2.50,  Iw 
$4.00.  All  strawberry  plants  10%  off  list  it  ord® 
are  placed  with  us  before  April  15th,  all  P®*' 
paid.  Also  Midland,  ludith,  Great  Bay,  Armore. 
Fairland  and  Temple.  We  have  Mary  WashingtoD 
asparagus  (1  year)  roots  50-$1.50,  100-52.50. 
Please  figure  each  kind  separately  Come  and  sa 
the  plants.  Jim  Dudley’s  Nurseries.  Millbury 
Ma.ss.  Tel.  U.N,  5-6095. 


OxNION  PLANTS  —  CHOICE  select  Yellow 

White  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermuda, 
bunches.  $1.60:  5  bunches.  $2.10;  10  bundle 
,$,3.50;  20  bunches  $5.45:  30  bunches.  $6.90; » 
bunches  (crate).  $10.50.  prepaicl.  Austin  PM 
Company,  Bo.x  853.  Austin.  Texas. 


HAlixER’S  famous  strawberry  PLAM^ 
Virus-free  ail  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock,  far 
ent  plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agncul 
ture  and  U.  of  Md.  lo  supply  better  strawberr 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardens 
Out  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  B 
eluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidavyn,  R™ 
glow  Suiecrop  and  other  leading  varieties.  AW 
Blueberries.  Dwarf  Fruit'  Trees,  Evergree® 
Shrubs  Best  planting  and  culture  methods.^' 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  your  copy  tod" 
It’s  free  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Salisbury  9,  M 
lUiVlATO.  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  planja 


Field  grown,  healthy  vigorous,  full-be^ 
plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list. 
faction  guaranteea  M.  H  Evans  and  ao® 

Dept.  5.  Ty  T.v  Georgia.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  virus  free,  isolate 
and  dusted.  One  year  from  screen-house,  t-aw 


kill  and  Premier,  50-$2.25:  100-33.50:  P 

$23.00.  Postpaid.  Fishers  Folly.  Hardwick,  w 


THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  Strawberry  Pla."“ 


Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
Sparkle  and  Howard  17  (Premier)  50-$2.W; 
$3.25;  300-S8.00;  500-312.00 :  1, 000-322. (»  ■  ^ 
paid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill-  v 
Thompson.  Johnson.  Vermont. 


lOMATO.  CABBAGE.  ONION  PLANTS, 
pepper,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  caulm"  ^ 
sweet  potato  Free  color  catalog  with  Dais 
offers.  ■  Write  today  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  v 
'301  Albany  Ga.  _ ^ 

C 


■  TRAWBERRIES.  RASPBERRIES.  B  L  A 

BERRIES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  bes 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  caw 
and  planting  guide  Walter  K.  Morss  “ 
Bradford.  Mass. 
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PLANTS 


St^WBERRY-HASPBERRY  plants.  Highest 
niifliitv  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus- 
frpp  stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle.  Em- 
R®;  50— .$2.25:  100--.$3.50:  200-.$6..50;  300— 

wnh-  500 — .$12.00;  1,000 — $23.00.  Superfcclion 
PwXaring  50— $4.50.  100— .$7.50;  200-4i;i2  00 
Latham  rlspberries,  25— ,$3.25;  50— $5.50;  100- 
«10  00  '  500 — .$40.00.  Postpaid.  Descriptive  price 
'ist  Kenberry  Nofseries,  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry. 
Randolph.  Verhaont. _ 

‘^RAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Free  catalog  tells  how 
to  grow  them  Rexford  Sprout.  Waverly,  New 
York. 

TRY  POTAGOLU,  NEW  late  strawberry.  Picked 
to  July  27.  Inspected.  Circular,  Wright  Farm, 

Plympton.  Mass. _ 

STRAWBERRY~-RED,  BLACK,  purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow  Eureka  Plant  Farm 

Hastings.  New  York.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties. 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  .1.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms.  Box  B-592 
Allen,  Maryland.  , 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— AMERICA'S  finest  from 
America's  foremost  producer  and  hybridizer. 
Write  today  tor  tree  beautiful  color  folder. 
Fisher  Greenhouses.  Dept.  A  A  Linwood.  N.  J, 
CHOICE  DAHLiAS^"5-,$1.00;  12-,$2.00.  Augustus 
Beneke,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting,  mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham,  N.  Y  Phone  Freehold 

7391. _ ^ _ 

WANTED:  FINEST  QUALITY  liay.  Buying  year 
round.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna. 
cHKiSiivlAN'S  EXCHANGE  will  deliver  straw 

and  all  grades  of  hay  Including  good  dairy  hay 
subject  to  inspection.  For  Information  write  giv 
ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P.M.  Fort  Plain  R  D.  ±t4.  N  Y 
MIXED  KAY  —  ALFALFA,  timothy,  red  top 
Fowler  Root,  Bramard.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  GRASS  SILAGE — First  Prize  Ver 

mont  Farm  Show.  This  is  superior  roughage 
made  from  early  cut  alfalfa-brome  grass  pre¬ 
served  with  citrus  pulp,  beet  pulp,  ground  oats 
and  molasses.  $12.00  per  ton.  Also  corn  silage 
at  $10.00  per  ton  FOB  Fairdale  Farms.  Benning 
ton,  Vermont — Phone  6,391. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCliUNr,EK  i^ivesiocK  diiu  tarm  auction.- 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  availahi' 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone-  Hecsen  146  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  he  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empirt 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  Dollars  18041—1839,  1893-S,  1895  P 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-$5.000.00.  Certain  Dates  - 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00:  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents — $175.00: 
dimes  before  1943— $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924— $1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  - 

$3,000.00;  20  pieces — $125.00;  3c  pieces — $150.00. 
halfdimes— $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-$1,000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921— 5c  silver 
—$100.00.  1875  quarters — $100.00.  1921 — 50c 
$750.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
(K-232-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


BOOKS 


ELIJAH  COMING  Be,!  GitE  Ghnsl,”  wonderiu 
book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission  Rochester  t9 
New  York  _ _ 

NEW  BOOK  60  PAGES  of  laughs,  Country  Farm 
Jokes,  mostly '  played  for  fun  before  the  auto. 
Postpaid  50c  coins.  B.  Dorsey,  Leon,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


200  acres' DAIRY,  POULTRY  Farm.  40  til¬ 
lage,  balance  woodland,  pasture.  Good  buildings, 
spring  water.  Near  Peacham  Academy,  summer 
resort  area,  trout  fishing,  bathing.  Eastern  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont.  Lewis  Bailey,  85  Central  St.. 
Wood^sville,  N.  H. 

i''ARM  TO  RENT,  bare  or  share  basis.  120  acres 
fertile  soil,  good  buildings.  Sue  Lamanna,  528 

John  St..  LMtje  Falls,  N.  Y^ _ _ _ _ 

113  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM;  34  head  stock,  aU 
farm  machinery,  milkhouse,  7  room  house  with 
all  conveniences,  near  town.  Schoolbus  at  door. 
Aubert  Mason,  Bioomville,  New  York.  Phone 
ri?high  6-7102. _  _ 

lOR  SALE;  LARGE  counfry  home,  small  barn. 
Approx.  3  acres,  spring  water.  $4500  cash.  Write 

BougMs  R._Moore.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

for  sale  BY  OWNER.  320  acre  dairy  farm 
stocked  and  equipped  with  100  head  of  'R^g. 
Jerseys.  Two  sets  buildings.  Lawrence  Mcder, 
Randolph,  New  "York. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  Dairy  Farm — Equipped. 
206  acres,  average  buildings,  bulk  tank,  silo, 
feed,  machinery,  fifty  head  of  dairy  cattle.  Ask¬ 
ing  price— $40,000.  Milk  check  $1200  monthly. 
Call  or  write:  Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency, 
yi^auqua.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Chaut.  3873. 


NEW  STROUT  SPRING  catalog  just  out!  Mailed 

tree!  Bigger  than  ever,  3. .599  bargains,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  Farms,  homes,!  businesses.  World  s 
f^f'Sest!  59  years  service.  Sirout  Realty.  251-R 

jth  Ave,,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ 

A  grand  place  to  live.  Spacious  six-room 
nome,  two  baths,  large  cemented  basement,  gas 
furnace,  gas  well,  gas  lease  pays  taxes.  Good 
water,  city  conveniences,  quiet,  sheltered  location 
near  new  highway.  New  utility  building,  garage. 
12  fertile  acres  underlaid  with  coal;  many  fruits; 
nunter’s  paradise.  Well  stocked  nursery  for  spare 
Hfne  income.  Good  jobs  nearby.  Asking  $25,000. 
"Orth  much  more.  Write  tor  details.  Kaplan. 
-Cnicora,  Butler  County,  Penna.  _ 

322  ACII^  STOCKEb~FARM.  Greene,  N.  Y. 
MOTern  8  room  house,  also  tenant  house,  3  barns, 
^lly  stocked  and  equipped  including  2  tractors, 
fhis  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  area,  till¬ 
able  land  nearly  level,  stock  and  equipment  alone 
'vorth  $16,000  Total  price  $30,000.  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

150  ACRE  BARE*  FARM,  Bradford  County, 
^enna.,  only  7  miles  from  Nichols,  N.  Y.  Easy 
j^ff’fbuting  distance  to  Owego  and  Triple  Cities. 
$1,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


ROTARY  FILLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  jne-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road  WI'Hamstown.  Mass. 

BLY  UiREq  1  NOW  irom  U.  S.  Government 
depots;  Surplus  farm  machinery  leeps.  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00  Brody  Box  8-AA.  Sunny 
side  4  New  York. 

DEPl-tESbiON  PRICES  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
oft — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Farts  Corporation.  Fargo  North  Dakota. 

PATEN  FED  CHOPPED  STRAW  Forks,  barrel 
ground  teed  carts  Write:  Schmitty’s  Welding, 
Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

CLOSING  OU'l  SALE  on  Silo- Malic  silo  on 
loaders  at  greatly  'eaucea  prices  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co  Plainfield  HI 

iKt-r.  ruAis  lER  HEAVY  DuxY  improved  de¬ 
sign  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines  Kamp  Bros 
"CusTomline.’  Deposit,  New  York 

SEi\b.4. 1'lONAL  GARDEN  TRAC'i'OR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  -rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  otter  to  first  few  Inquiries  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin 

sePER  Al’OM  rivwwR  cnargei  will  not  snort 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post  Money  relunded  in  20  days  if  not  all 
we  claim  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
guarantee.  .$29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Write 
Smith  Fisher.  Inc  Dept.  AA  Owosso.  Michigan. 

GARBAGE  PACKERS.  6  yd.  capacity.  1950  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  1951  International.  S.  Otkowski.  615 
Matianuck  Ave.  -Windsor.  Conn.  Murdock  8-2932 
evenings. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y 

FREE  CATALOG;  Welders  welder  kits.  Build 
350  ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 
tacturihg,  Minneapolis  8.  Minn. 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edition. 
Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

ROTARY  LAWNMOWER  Replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10(t.  Ellwanger’s,  15 
Canal  St..  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  McKEE  HAY  Harvesting  outfit. 
lUsed  lightly  two  seasons.  Richard  Riley,  Ludlow- 
ville.  New  York.  < 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
hunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Postea 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs.  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au 
"burn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 

WOOL 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and  knitting 
yarn.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippensburg  Woolen 
Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 

TRAVEL 

WHAT  A  TRAVEL  BARGAIN!  19  days  Grand 
Circle  Tour  of  Mexico.  Go  via  Florida,  Cuba  and 
Yucatan,  return  via  Texas.  Leave  Buffalo  July 
20  via  air  conditioned  Charter  Bus  and  plane. 
Only  .$299.90  plus  ta.x.  Send  for  free  leaflet: 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528A  Blue  Cross 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop  Inquire  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill,  Te.xas. 

MUSHROOMS 

.VIUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag. 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3.  N.  J 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9.x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

102  DIVEksiFiED  WORLDWIDE  stamps  100. 
Approvals,  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  187,  Ontario.^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAI  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept.  B,  Lyons,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

I'EE  SHlRi'S,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  white— 
reinforced,  ail  siizcs.  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  ^oney  order.  E.  Mathers,  Stafford.  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter,  Northern  impefrt  Co..  Reed  City  114. 
Michigan. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  RECANE  your  chair  easily. 

Caning '  Kit  and  instruction  book,  $2.00.  Two 
scat  kit,  $3.00.  Send  sample  or  drilled  hole  size. 
Livingston’s,  Van  Rensselaer  Boulevard.  Albany 
4,  New  York. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 

money  easily.  Sell  hahdloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

rOMIIVG  MEETIIXG.S 

Mar.  23-27  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  30-Apr.  2  —  Maine  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

April  1 — Annual  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
hay  show  at  Norwich  Township  Grange 
hall. 

Apr.  30-May  1  —  Shenandoah  Apple 
Blossom  32nd  Annual  Festival,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 

May  25  — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  26 — Empire  State  Guernsey 
Show  at  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  during  annual  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  28 — The  Guernsey  Sale  at  che 
State  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse,  during 
convention  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

May  29 — The  McDonald  Sale  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

June  9-12  —  NEPPCO’s  28th  Egg 
Quality  and  Grading  School,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

June  25,  26,  27 — 12th  Annual  DEL- 
MAR  V  A  Chicken  Festival,  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Aug.  9-12  —  31st  summer  session, 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
Univ.  of  IlliAois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Aug.  14,  15 — Vermont  Lumberjack 
Roundup  at  Branbury  State  Park,  Lake 
Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Sept.  '  4-12 — New  York  State,  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EARN  FREE  BLANKET;  Act  as  secretary  for 

Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual  samples 
and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality.  Only 
nine  members,  ,$1.00  per  week  for  nine  weeks 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Club^ 
39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 


WpMEN'S  INTEREST 

FREE  photo/ and  information  on  imported 

shopping  bag.  Or  send  $1.00.  IFA  Box  3051-E, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  GUIDE  TO  The  Selection  and  Care  of  Kittens. 
This  is  a  complete  booklet  on  the  care  of  the  cat. 
Covers  grooming,  bathing,  eyes,  nails,  ears, 
breeding,  feeding,  ailments  etc.  with  32  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  Only  250  postpaid.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Specialists  Inc..  1-A,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

OUR  PRODUCT  WILL  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  of  young  for  as  long 
as  you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  For  a  full  year’s  supply  send  $2.00  (two 
dollars)  cash,  check  or  money  order  to:  Capt. 
Jack.  Box  51A,  Wayne,  N.  J. 

SEW  AND  WIN  with  cotton  bags.  Glamorous 
Hollywood  vacation  for  national  winners.  Awards 
of  ,$100  in  cash  prizes  and  a  Necchi  Portable 
Sewing  Machine  at  state  and  regional  fairs.  For 
full  details,  write;  National  Cotton  Council,  Dept. 

B,  Box  9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

NEW  VITAMIN  HEALTH  Foods.  Simms,  War¬ 
wick.  New  York. 

HOUSEWIVES  WANTED!  Big  money.  Spare  or 
full  time  cake  decorating  and  candy  making. 
Turn  your  kitchen  into  a  gold  mine.  Complete 
instructions.  Learn  and  earn  at  home.  Write  for 
free  facts:  Candy  And  Cake,  Dept.  407.  Fall- 
hrook,  California. 

FREE  SHOES!  LOW  Prices!  Join  Self  Shoe  Club, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills.  Dept.  O 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personalized  stationery,  wedding  invi¬ 
tations,  cuts,  labels.  Write  Champlain  Industries. 
Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 

SELLING  OUT:  LOWER  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog  ’25 
cents:  refundable  first  order  Neublings,  Sickler- 
vilie.  New  Jersey. 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  eas 
■  ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle. 
Mt.  Marion  17,  N.  Y. 

AFKAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

“BACKWOODS  JOVRNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  20c 

copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

NO  MORE  COLD  R(X)MS!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost  with  our  Patented  Supervents 
on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories.  Ellenville. 
New  York. 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redloaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

FOLD-A-WAV  ARMY  Bucket  bargain!  $2.00, 
postage  paid!  Genuine  new  surplus.  Folds  flat 
for  easy  storage;  heavy  waterproof  canvas,  holds 
16  quarts:  reinforced  handle.  Use  as  minnow 
or  fish  pail.  Makes  ideal  feed  bucket.  Perfect 
for  field,  camping  and  as  picnic  basket.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  upon  request.  If  you  are  not 
delighted  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
Order  your  supply  now  Send  chock.  Service 
Surplus,  Box  5^166,  2933  Nicollet,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

LIQUID  ALUMINUM  STAYS  firm  and  pliable 

under  any  climatic  condition — wilt  not  run  in 
summer,  or  crack  in  winter,  and  actually  intensi¬ 
fies  with  weathering.  Easy  to  apply  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Covers  twice  area  ordinary  coat 
ings.  For  use  on  roofing,  asbestos,  and  asphalt 
shingles,  tar  paper,  concrete,  cinder  block  and 
stucco,  and  any  type  metal  surfaces.  Per-Fcc 
Coatings.  Inc.,  70  East  45th  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT  I 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co., BoxB-329,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME 
jlP  10  1/2! 


GRIMM’S  TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 

Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non¬ 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Mokes  better  hay— faster. 
Write  for  circular. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


STOPS  Oil  BURNING! 


MEDIC 

MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


Thins  oil  when  cold  .  . .  thickens  oil  when  hot 
Provides  lasting  oil  film  stren^h.  Reduces  fri©^ 
tion.  increases  compression.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tractors  ... 

AT  SERVICE  STATIONS.  CARAOESt 
AUTO  ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO.  charlotte.  m.c 


tree  planter 


F,.isy,  low  cost  planting  of 
Christmas  Tree  Seedlings  and 
Transplants  on  any  terrain.  No 
plant  damage... better  surviral. 
FREE  Literature. 
Dealers  Invited. 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Germania,  Penna. 


Dept.  AA 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Desig:ned  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naijlors 

UDDER 

BALM 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

*  — FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erecleil •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  enywhere*Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  .mmaJ 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
GOOD  RESULTS  WITH 

classified 

advertising 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  New  York 


(204  )  24 


COOKIE 


American  Agriculturist,  Mar 

CONTEST 


HE  FAVORITE  COOKIE 
CONTEST  which  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  New 
York  State  Grange  are  joint¬ 
ly  sponsoring  this  year  is 
marching  along  at  a  rapid 
pace!  Starting  in  January  in 
the  Subordinate  Granges,  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other,  Grange  members  have  been  baking 
thousands  of  delicious  cookies  to  enter  in  their  local 
contests.  These  Subordinate  Grange  elimination 
contests  are  still  going  on,  with  the  winners  moving 
on  up  to  the  second  stage  of  the  competition — the 
coimty  matches. 

These  county  or  Pomona  Grange  cookie  contests 
will  be  held  throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall — 
and  then  will  come  the  exciting  climax  of  the  coh- 
test  at  State  Grange  annual  session  next  October. 
At  that  time  the  fifty-three  county  champions  vdll 
compete  in  the  finals  for  the  title  of  State  Champion 
Cookie  Baker  and  the  biggest  haul  of  prizes  ever 
offered  in  these  popular  baking  contests. 


prizes,  she  will  receive  an  American  Agriculturist 
California  Tour  all-expense  ticket,  worth  nearly 
$1000.00!  This  is  the  first  time  that  an  American 
Agriculturist  tour  has  been  offered  as  a  prize  in  the 
baking  contest. 

Here  is  how  the  State  contest  prizes  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  : 

To  No.  1  State  Winner:  California  Tour  from 
American  Agriculturist. 

To  each  of  the  3  top  State  winners:  One  of  the 
three  equipment  prizes  shown  on  these  pages :  A 
6-foot  Redwood  Barbecue  set  of  table,  benches,  and 
two  club  chairs  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc.;  a  Monarch  electric  range  from  the  Malleable 
Iron  Range  Company;  an  automatic  washer  or  dryer 
(electric  or  gas)  from  Speed  Queen  Corporation.  The 
No.  1  winner  will  have  first  choice  of  one  of  these 
three  prizes.  The  No.  2  winner,  second  choice;  and 
No.  3,  third  choice.  Preference  blanks  will  be  sent  to 
all  of  the  county  winners  in  advance  of  the  finals,  so 
that  they  may  register  their  choices  in  one,  two, 
three  order. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor 


Directing  the  Favorite  Cookie  Contest  are  (at  left) 
American  Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor  of  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the 
State  Grange  Service  &  Hospitality  Committee, 


It’s  interesting  to  know  that  these  baking  events 
were  started  back  in  1933  by  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist,  and  have  been  held  every 
year  since  then  except  during  World  War  II.  About 
5,000  Grange  members  take  part  in  them  annually 
.  .  .  which  means  that  over  100,000  have  participated 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  we  announced  the  rules  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
test  in  the  January  3  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  hope  that  you  lost  no  time  in  enrolling 
in  your  Subordinate  Grange  contest.  Both  men  and 
women  are  eligible — in  fact,  all  Subordinate  Grange 
members,  except  professional  bakers. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  different  about  this  con¬ 
test  from  all  the  others  that  have  taken  place  is 
that  the  contestants  do  not  have  to  all  bake  the  same 
type  of  cookie.  They  have  their  choice  of  four  types 
— rolled,  drop,  bar,  or  refrigerator.  The  idea  is  for 
each  contestant  to  use  her  own  favorite  cookie  reci-* 
pe,  provided  it  falls  within  one  of  those  four  cate¬ 
gories.  Each  contestant,  however,  may  enter  only  one 
kind  of  cookie. 

Thousands  of  score  cards,  containing  rules  and 
the  standards  that  will  be  used  by  the  judges  in 
scoring  the  cookies,  have  already  been  distributed 
to  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee  chair¬ 
men,  who  have  passed  them  on  to  contestants.  Later 
this  year,  names  of  county  winners  will  be  published 
in  American  Agriculturist.  Watch  for  these  names 
.  .  .  maybe  yours  will  be  among  them! 

Seven  American  Agriculturist  advertisers  are 
cooperating  in  the  contest  and  will  award  prizes 
to  State  winners.  Three  of  the  companies  will  also 
donate  prizes  to  the  Pomona  contests.  All  of  the 
prizes  shown  on  these  two  pages  will  be  on  exhibit 
at  State  Grange  annual  session  this  fall,  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  judges  who  will  have  the  big 
job  of  picking  15  State  winners  from  among  the 
fifty-three  entries  in  the  finals. 

This  year’s  State  winner  will  certainly  get  the 
thrill  of  her  life,  because  on  top  of  all  of  her  other 


To  each  of  the  10  highest  State  winners:  A  set  of 
all  of  the  grocery  prizes  shown  on  these  pages  and 
awarded  by  the  following  companies:  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange;  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company,  Penick  &  Ford,  and  Robin 
Hood  fiour. 

To  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  State  Winners:  A  set  of 
Gorham  sterling  silver  salt  and  pepper  shakers  and 
6  Shake-’n-Pour  Canisters  Sterling  Table  Salt  from 
International  Salt  Co. 

Over  $400.00  in  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded: 

$159.00  in  entry  prizes  from  New  York  State 
Grange.  Each  of  the  53  county  winners  taking  part 
in  the  finals  will  receive  a  $3  entry  prize. 

$100.00  from  American  Agriculturist,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  top  15  state  winners,  as  follows : 


First  ... 

.  $25.00 

Sixth  . 

6.00 

Second 

.  20.00 

Seventh  . :... 

...  4.00 

Third  ... 

.  15.00 

Eighth . 

3.00 

Fourth 

.  10.00 

Ninth  . 

2.00 

Fifth  ... 

.  8.00 

Tenth  . 

2.00 

$1  to  each  of 

next  five  winners 

Up  to  $100.00  from  R.  B.  Davis  Company.  This 
company  will  match  American  Agriculturist  cash 
prizes  to  all  of  the  top  15  state  winners  who  use 
Davis  Baking  Powder  in  their  winning  entries. 

Up  to  $100.00  from  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.  This 
company  will  match  American  Agriculturist  cash 
prizes  to  the  top  15  State  winners  who  use  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  in  their  winning  entries. 

Grocery  prizes  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  53 
Pomona  contests  by  the  following  companies:  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  and 
Robin  Hood  Flour. 

A  few  words  more  about  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  California  Tour  that  the  lucky  No.  1  state  win¬ 
ner  will  take.  The  time  of  this  tour  will  probably  be 
January  1960 — about  two  months  after  the  close  of 
the  contest.  It  will  last  over  three  weeks  and  will 
be  as  nearly  like  our  1958  California  Tour  as  we  can 


From  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

To  the  No.  1  State  Winner:  A  free  ticket  for  our  fabulous  American  Agriculturist 
California  Tour,  an  all-expense,  escorted  three-weeks'  tour  which  will  visit  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  famous  places  in  California  and  the  Southwest  early  in  1960. 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners: 
A  6-foot  Redwood  Barbecue  set 
consisting  of  table,  benches,  and 
two  Redwood  Club  chairs. 


^  From  R.  B.  DAVIS  CO., 

Division  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

$100  in  cash,  distributed  as  announced  on  this  page 
to  the  15  high  State  winners  who  use  Davis  Baking 
Powder  in  their  cookie  recipe. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  24-oun<e 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  1  12-ounce  can  Coco- 
malt;  1  12-ounce  can  Creamy  Fudge  SWEL;  1  12- 
ounce  can  Creamy  White  SWEL;  1  SWEL  Recipe 
Folder;  Set  Quick-Mix  Charts. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  12-ounce  can  Davis 
Baking  Powder;  set  Quick-Mix  Charts. 
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make  it.  That  was  one  of  the  grandest  tours  we  ever 
had  (and  that  is  saying  a  lot!).  The  places  visited  by 
our  party  on  that  trip  included  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Yosemite,  Carlsbad  Caverns,  Sante  Fe,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  tour  will  be  directed  by  our  travel  agents, 
the  Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  will  be  a  wonderful,  carefree  vacation,  with 
fascinating  sightseeing  and  delightful  company.  Just 
the  thought  of  this  tour  should  inspire  all  who  take 
part  in  the  cookie  contest  to  do  their  best! 

It  takes  hundreds  of  people  to  run  a  big  statewide 
baking  event  like  this  one„  Nearly  1,000  chairmen 
of  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Grange  Service  &  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committees  will  be  working  with  the  di¬ 
rectors,  American  Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel 
Hebei  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor  of  Lawtons,  N.  Y., 
state  chairman  of  Service  &  Hospitality,  and  *he 
two  other  members  of  the  state  S  &  H  Committee, 
Mrs.  Louise  Karlik  of  Marietta,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Elliott,  R.D.l,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

It’s  exciting  to  take  part  in  a  big  baking  contest. 
We  hope  you’re  right  in  there  baking  cookies  .  .  . 
and  we  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  We  are  already 
looking  forward  to  the  finals  at  State  Grange,  and 
we’ve  just  heard  that  the  aniiual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  this  year.  We’ll  be  there,  and 
;]  we  hope  you  will  be,  too! 


■  M:. 


From  CO-OP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25- 
lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour. 
To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  5-lb. 
sack  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour  and 
5-lb.  sack  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix. 


From  MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO.  '4P' 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners:  Monarch 
30"  Electric  Range,  Model  130C,  with  24"  oven. 


^  ^  From  PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 

$100  in  cash,  distributed  as  announced  on 
opposite  page  to  the  15  high  State  winners 
who  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  their 
cookie  recipe. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  1 
dozen  12-oz.  bottles  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses;  1 
case  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Filling,  and  1  Brer 
Rabbit  "Book  of  Molasses  Magic." 


From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC, 


To  the  first  and  second  high  State  winners:  A 
set  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers  and  6  Shake-'n-Pour  Canisters. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  6  packages 
of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table  Salt. 


^  From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR, 

International  Milling  Company 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb.  bag 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  10-lb.  bag 
Robin  Hood  Flour. 


From  SPEED  QUEEN,  a  division  of  McGraw-Edison  Co. 


To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners:  Speed 
Queen  Deluxe  Automatic  Washer,  Model  A22. 


OR 


Speed  Queen  Deluxe  Automatic  Electric  Dryer, 
Model  107  (below),  OR  Automatic  Gas  Dryer, 
Model  133.  ® 
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The  newest  and  biggest  capacity 
model  in  the  John  Bean  Division  line 
of  Speed  Sprayers  is  the  700  C.P. 
Powered  by  a  232  h.p.  V-8  engine^ 
the  700  is  able  to  deliver  95,000 
c.f.m.  at  an  average  velocity  of  100 
mph  to  provide  a  sprayer  with  no 
equal  in  low  cost  per  cubic  foot  of 
air.  It  has  an  over-all  length  of  20 
feet,  tread  width  is  71  inches  and 
height  adjustable  from  61  to  70 
inches. 

A  new  booklet,  “Wirthmore  Feeds 
Inc.,  Merit  Scholarship  Program”  has 
been  published  here  and  is  being 
made  available  to  teachers,  vocation¬ 
al  guidance  counselors,  and  graduat¬ 
ing  high  school  students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  careers  in  agricultural 
science.  WIRTHMORE  FEEDS  INC. 
offers  four-year  college  scholarships 
in  agricultural  scienca  to  outstanding 
high  school  seniors  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  Program,  as 
part  of  the  company’s  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  vocations  in  the  agricultural 
sciences.  The  new  booklet,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  program,  is  available  from 
the  agricultural  relations  department 
of  Wirthmore  Feeds  Inc.,  343  Winter 
Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

A  promising  new  insecticide,  to  be 
sold  under  the  trade  mark  Sevin, 
underwent  widespread  field  testing 
this  season.  Manufactured  by  UNION 
CARBIDE  CHEMICALS  Company,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
Sevin  is  proving  to  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive  for  control  of  insects  attacking 
apples,  pears,  cotton,  beans,  and 
grapes.  It  is  expected  that  results  of 
widespread  tests  this  season  will  lead 
to  regular  commercial  marketing  of 
Sevin  in  1959.  In  tests  to  date,  it  has 
controlled  all  major  insects  attacking 
apples,  pears,  and  cotton.  Sevin  also 
has  controlled  such  major  pests  as 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  leafhopper, 
flea  beetles,  tarnished  plant  bug,  and 
bean  leaf  roller  on  beans;  grape  leaf 
folder  and  grape  leafhopper  on 
grapes. 


The  feature  shown  here  in  the  her¬ 
ringbone-type  stall  designed  by  CLAY 
EQUIPMENT  CORP.  is  the  metered 
feeding  of  the  individual  cows  as 
they  come  into  the  stalls.  The  her¬ 
ringbone-type  stall  has  been  added 
to  the  Walk-Thru  and  Gate-Type  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  stalls  which  the  Clay  Corp. 
has  been  building  for  some  25  years. 
For  further  information  write  Clay 
Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


A  new  product  to  help  prevent 
iron-deficiency  anemia  in  baby  pigs 
has  been  introduced  by  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY.  Known  as  Pig- 
dex  injectible  iron,  it  will  be  sold 
to  the  farm  trade  through  feed  and  ! 
drug  outlets. 

According  to  Dr.  Sterling  Brackett, 
director  of  animal  industry  develop¬ 
ment  for  Cyanamid,  baby  pigs  need 
at  least  7  mg.  of  iron  per  day  to  keep 
them  healthy.  Without  it  they  be¬ 
come  anemic.  Nature  provides  only 
I  mg.  of  iron  per  day  through  the 
sow's  milk. 

A  two-way,  roll-over  type  plow, 
readily  convertible  into  four  different 
sizes,  has  been  introduced  by  THE 
OLIVER  CORPORATION  for  1959 
distribution.  The  Model  6240  is  en¬ 
tirely  new  in  Oliver’s  famed  line  of 
plows,  which  have  been  produced 
continuously  for  more  than  100  years. 

It  is  available  in  the  following  sizes : 
two  14-,  or  16  inch  bottoms ;  three 
14-,  or  16-inch  bottoms.  The  two-bot¬ 
tom  frame  is  convertible  to  three- 
bottom  size.  There  is  a  choice  of 
spring-trip  or  rigid  bearp. 

Designed  to  fit  standard  3-point 
hitches,  the  plow  has  independent 
hydraulic  control  for  lift  and  rota¬ 
tion. 


A  new  two-row  rear-mounted  Fast- 
Hitch  cultivator,  that  can  be  hitched 
or  unhitched  from  the  tractor  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  without  the  driver 
leaving  his  seat,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER  COMPANY.  This  new  Mc¬ 
Cormick  No.  263  cultivator  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  use  on  Farmall  200,  230,  300, 
350,  400  and  450  tractors,  and  Inter¬ 
national  300,  330  and  350  Utility 
tractors  equipped  with  Fast-Hitch. 

Dairymen  looking  for  practical  help 
on  a  streamlined  milking  system  can 
get  it  free  in  a  new  32-page  planning 
book.  ThOi  title  is  unusual — The  Way 
Cows  Will  Be  Milked  on  YOUR  Farm 
“Tomorrow.” 

The  book  contains  a  most  complete 
and  up-to-the-minute  collection  of 
pictures,  drawings  and  data  on  parlor 
milking.  From  it,  any  dairyman  can 
plan  his  own  parlor  and  loose  hous¬ 
ing  system  to  avoid  mistakes  and 
save  cost.  Help  is  also  available  from 
local  Surge  dealers  on  final  blue¬ 
prints. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  new  32-page 
Planning  Book,  write  Dept.  AA  Bab- 
son  Bifos.,  Dairy  Farm  Research 
Service,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago  23,  Illinois. 

A  low-cost  rear  unloading  forage 
box  with  exclusive  new  features  and 
available  factory  assembled  or  in  do- 
it-yourself  kits  has  been  added  to 
the  1959  equipment  line  of  GEHL 
BROS.  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Bend, 
Wis. 

The  Gehl  PT082  Forage  Box  with 
sturdy  4-chain  box  conveyor  is  versa¬ 
tile,  speedy  and  economical.  It  emp¬ 
ties  a  full  load  in  minutes  with  mini¬ 
mum  guidance  of  the  crop  into  the 
blower.  Trench  silos  can  be  filled  au¬ 
tomatically  .  .  .  without  leaving  the 
tractor  seat  by  simply  flipping  the 
tractor  PTO  lever  into  action. 
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By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 
Siiecossful  Stiicliin^ 


S  YOU  are  making  plans 

A  and  getting  started  on 
your  spring  and  summer 
sewing,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  take  a  look  at  the  op¬ 
eration  of  your  sewing 
machine  to  be  sure  it  is 
working  perfectly.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  you  have  one  of 
the  new  type  automatic 
sewing  machines  or  are 
/  y  using  one  of  the  old 
y  ti’eadle  type,  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  fine  garments  only  if 
you  understand  it  and 
know  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  it.  Learn  to 
feel  that  you  are  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  your  machine,  and 
don’t  let  it  master  you.  A  machine  that 
works  easily  and  smoothly  can  help 
prevent  fatigue. 

Of  first  importance  .  .  .  keep  your 
machine  clean,  well  oiled,  and  use  a 
sharp  needle! 

Learn  how  to  get  the  correct  stitch¬ 
ing  for  the  job  at  hand — the  relation  of 
thread,  needle,  length  of  stitch  and 
pressure  to  the  fabric  being  used.  For 
most  dress  fabrics,  you  will  find  that 
mercerized  sewing  thread  which  is 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  is 
satisfactory.  However,  on  some  syn¬ 
thetics,  the  new  Dacron  and  Nylon 
threads  are  preferred.  But  you  must 
learn  how  to  use  these  threads. 

Form  the  habit  of  making  simple  ad¬ 
justments  on  your  machine  to  get  the 
effect  that  is  best.  Do  this  by  stitching 
on  a  sample  of  the  fabric  .  .  .  use  two 
thicknesses,  stitching  both  on  the 
straight  and  on  the  bias.  The  stitch 
should  lock  perfectly  in  the  center  of 
the  cloth  thus  forming  smooth,  even 
stitches  on  each  side  of  the  fabric  with 
no  look  of  pull,  tightness  or  looseness. 
Adjust  the  upper  and/or  lower  tensions 
to  achieve  this. 

Some  of  the  synthetic  fabrics  or  com¬ 
bination  fiber  fabrics  require  quite  a 
bit  of  adjustment  for  perfect  stitching. 
If  your  stitching  shows  puckering,  loos¬ 
en  the  tension  .  .  .  first  the  upper  and 
then  the  lower.  Try  stitching  over  a 
sheet  of  smooth  tissue  paper.  This  can  ' 
be  pulled  away  afterwards. 

Many  homemakers  use  a  rather  long 
stitch,  \vhereas  their  work  would  look 


much  more  professional  with  the  stitcli 
set  to  about  16  or  18  stitches  to  the 
inch.  Learn  to  stitch  straight.  This  is 
easy  if  you  use  some  sort  of  guide.  It 
may  be  the  width  of  the  wide  or  narrow 
presser  foot  of  the  machine,  or  a  fabric 
guide  ( an  attachment  which  is  available 
for  your  machine),  or  you  may  even 
stick  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape  at  an 
even  distance  from  the  needle  hole  and 
guide  your  work  along  this  edge. 

With  electric  machines,  there  is  a 
great  urge  to  stitch  too  rapidly,  and  it 
is  more  difficult  to  guide  your  woi*k 
smoothly  at  high  speed.  Actually  some 
of  the  best  sewing  work  done  is  on  the 
old  treadle  machines. 

If  you  are  using  one  of  the  new  type 
machines  that  has  many  adjustments, 
be  sure  and  study  the  charts  or  direc¬ 
tions  and  get  everything  in  perfect 
alignment  first.  The  simpler  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  fewer  the  adjustments. 

Frequently,  difficulty  is  caused  by 
using  a  machine  needle  not  suitable  to 
your  machine.  Always  take  your  old 
needle  with  you  when  you  buy  new 
ones,  as  length  and  size  of  shank  make 
a  difference.  Use  a  fine  needle  for  fine 
sewing  .  .  .  one  to  carry  60  to  80  thread, 

A  blunt  needle  will  pucker  your  fab 
ric.  Skipped  stitches  may  be  caused  be 
cause  the  needle  is  not  set  accurately 
Looped  stitches  not  only  are  unattrac¬ 
tive  but  do  not  give  strength  to  the 
seams. 

Check  to  see  if  the  bobbin  is  in 
wrong.  Sometimes  when  stitching  too 
fast,  the  thread  catches  around  the 
spool  pin  ,  .  .  and  the  next  thing  you 
know,  the  upper  tension  is  tight  and 
thread  breaks. 

Good  stitching  comes  with  knowledge 
of  how  your  sewing  machine  operates. 
It  is  worth  while  to  take  the  time  and 
the  trouble  to  try  out  different  fabrics 
and  study  your  machine. 

There  is  an  excellent  bulletin  that 
may  be  had  by  sending  15  cents  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  and  asking  for  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1944,  “Sewing  Machines — Cleaning 
and  Adjusting.”  Study  this  and  keep  it 
handy  for  reference.  You  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  more  professional  looking 
garments. 


OUR  HOME  GARDENER  AT  WORK:  Mrs.  Nenetzin  White,  whose  timely  garden  artid®* 
are  a  regular  feature  of  American  Agriculturist,  was  busily  at  work  pruning  s®"*® 
of  the  Whites'  65  acres  of  nursery  stock  one  day  last  fall  when  our  photograph®^ 
stopped  in  to  take  her  picture.  Don't  miss  her  articles  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month 
host  time,  she  gave  expert  advice  on  the  planning  of  a  small  flower  garden. 
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4545.  Trim  lines  for  the  larger  figure. 
Note  tab  trimming.  Cotto\i  and  dacron 
nice  for  this  —  print,  check  or  solid 
color.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35<J 

9293.  Two-piecer  for  teens.  Relaxed  1 
top  has  off-the-throat  collar,  tiny  back 
belt.  Skirt  is  slim  and  willowy.  Sew  it  | 
in  a  rayon  linen  or  shantung.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Teen  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16.  35?> 

4816.  Smartly  styled  bodice  tops  an  [ 
easy  8-gore  skirt.  Choose  a  drip-dry 
gingham  for  this.  Printed  Pattern  in  | 
Half-sizes  14 1/2,  161/2,  18 1/2,  201/2,  221/2, 
241/2.  35^# 
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Has  won  over  40  ribbons  in  cooKing  contests 

Expert  Cook  from  Collins,  New  York 
Wins  Six  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Three  little  Buckleys  sit  in  on  big 

event.  Mrs.  Laverne  Buckley  is 
putting  her  cooking  awards  in  her 
scrapbook.  And  you  can  be  sure 
she’s  saving  a  special  place  for  her 
favorite  ribbons  — the  six  she  won 
at  last  year’s  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Buckley  is  teaching  her 
daughters  tp  be  prize-winning 
cooks,  too,  and  her  most  important 
lesson  is  to  use  the  best  ingredients 
—  including  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  the  best,”  she  says, 
“rises  fast  every  time!” 

And  now  there’s  a  wonderful 
new  Lenten  dish  made  with 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It’s  “Tuna  Pizza”!  You  just  add 
yeast  to  biscuit  mix  for  perfect 
pizza  crust.  And  mmm  .  .  .  that 
tangy  tuna  filling!  Be  sure  to  make 
your  crust  with  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  It’s  fast  and  handy— keeps 
for  months!  Get  Fleischrriann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast— the  “Tuna  Pizza” 
recipe’s  on  the  package! 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


9205.  Cool  step-in  style  with 
squared  neckline,  softly  pleated  skirt. 
Plaid  gingham  is  a  perfect  choice  in 
fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  35<J 


9031  ■  Beloved  jacket  dress  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  half-size  figure.  Gay  in  a  silk 
polka  dot — jacket  to  match  or  con¬ 
trast.  Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  14  V2, 
16 IL  181/2,  20 1/2,  22 1/2,  241/0.  35<^ 


ORDERING  DIRECTIONS 

patterns  are  35c  EACH.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

amerIcan  agriculturist  pattern  department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 


Plea 


se  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


9031 

14’/2-24'/2 
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DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS  -  20  *°r  ^ 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  Including:  “Scripto” 

“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate” 

“Waterman”  “Wearever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red. 

Blue.  Black, 

Green.  Brown 
Lavender  or 
Gold  ink. 

Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request. 
REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY-26  for  $1 
Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar 

Barclay  Distributors 

Dept.  84-B7 

84-C14  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Retractable 

PENS 
l2for$1 

100  for  $8.00 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink. 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These 
sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12”  .  pncTpAinj 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or  IrUbirRiui 
hedge  in  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de¬ 
sired  height,  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  83-C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \ 

Seedlings  and  Transplanls-direct  from  grow-  \ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \  ^ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


Homer  City,  Pa. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  ntt.g,ging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easin.g  soothing  effect 
on  blaclder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  na.g.ging'  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  1  5  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


UlfILL 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  '/s  to  ti  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Spe.-ial)-For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  ease,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 


+ V> n k’^Yii (vVi  tVint.  RiiflPp-r 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  -sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*) -discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

TT  O 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XI 

Dan  Webster  had  long  wanted  to 
pi’actice  law  in  Boston.  Finally,  after 
long  talks  with  his  father  and  with 
Thomas  Thompson,  he  set  forth  to  the 
big  town  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Although  Dan  was  no  longer  the 
awkward  frontier  boy  that  he  had  been 
when  he  and  Jerry  Tappan  had  started 
school  at  Exeter  Academy,  he  never 
was  to  forget  how  the  big  sprawling 
town  of  Boston,  so  different  from  any¬ 
thing  he  had  ever  known,  daunted  him 
on  his  arrival.  The  streets  were  so  nar¬ 
row  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  the 
heavily  loaded  wagons  and  all  the  other 
kinds  of  vehicles  rattling  back  and 
forth  on  the  cobblestones  with  a  never 
ceasing  racket  beyond  anything  Dan 
had  ever  imagined. 

To  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  pure 
air  and  quiet  scenes  of  a  small  country 
village,  the  mixture  of  smells  coupled 
with  the  eternal  noise  of  the  big  town 
were  offensive.  There  apparently  never 
had  been  any  effort  to  remove  the  gar¬ 
bage  and  the  refuse  from  the  constant 
stream  of  horses  plodding  and  trotting 
up  and  down  the  crowded  streets.  To 
the  tainted  air  in  one  section  of  the 
city,  was  added  the  odor  of  decaying 
fish.  But  sometimes,  when  a  breeze 
came  off  the  ocean  it  wafted  away  all 
the  evil  smells  and  purified  the  air. 

However,  Dan’s  impressions  of  Bos¬ 
ton  were  mostly  good,  for  it  was  a  his¬ 
toric  city,  the  most  important  one  of 
his  own  New  England,  and  Dan  was  a 
student  and  lover  of  history.  It  was 
here,  or  near  here,  where  his  own 
father  had  served  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Here  had  lived  and  fought 
many  of  the  great  men  who  had  led 
the  Revolution  and  had  written  the 
principles  upon  which  Dan’s  own 
America  was  founded.  Dan  stood  on  the 
very  street  where  in  1770  only  thirty- 
four  years  before,  the  “Lobster  Backs,” 
as  the  Americans  in  Boston  called  the 
British  soldiers  who  were  quartered  on 
them,  had  fired  on  and  killed  several 
Americans. 

At  the  first  opportunity  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Dan  stood  on  the  dock  where  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  had  taken  place  in 
1773,  and  it  took  no  imagination  for 
Dan  to  close  his  eyes  and  almost  see 
that  mob  of  young  men,  disguised  as 
Mohawk  Indians,  rush  on  the  British 
ships  and  with  whooping  and  yelling 
open  the  chests  of  tea  and  empty  them 
into  the  harbor. 

How  well  Dan  remembered  the  story 
of  the  tempestuous  meeting  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  dumping  of  all  that  tea.  He 
stood  with  awe  gazing  at  the  “Old  South 
Meeting  House”  where  the  debate  had 
raged  back  and  forth  all  evening.  The 
older  men  wanted  to  move  slowly  and 
carefully  to  solve  the  difficulties  with 
the  British,  and  the  younger  men  were 
all  for  action. 

During  the  meeting,  a  message  was 
sent  to  Lt.  Governor  Hutchinson  asking 
him  to  order  the  tea  ships,  with  their 
hated  cargo  of  taxed  tea,  to  return  to 
England  to  be  unloaded.  A  reply  came 
from  the  Governor  refusing  the  request. 
Dan’s  heart  beat  faster  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  wha,t  happened  then.  Young,  fiery 
Samuel  Adams  arose  in  the  meeting 
and  shouted,  “This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country.” 
That  was  the  trigger  that  fired  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  ended  in  dumping  the  tea.  The 
next  morning  the  water  was  covered 


with  the  precious  green  tea  which,  in 
more  peaceful  times,  would  have  glad¬ 
dened  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  lived 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England. 

Dan  was  a  lawyer,  trained  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  was  a  better  way  to 
settle  a  controversy  than  by  violence. 
He  wondered  as  he  walked  the  streets 
of  Boston,  if  there  had  been  any  better 
way  for  the  Colonies  to  settle  their 
constant  disagreements  with  the  mother 
country. 

When  time  permitted,  Dan  visited  the 
“Old  South  Meeting  House”  where  the 
lanterns  had  flashed  a  signal  to  Paul 
Revere  that  the  British  were  on  the 
march.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  later, 
if  he  had  any  spare  time,  he  would  go 
and  visit  with  Paul  Revere  who  was 
now  an  old  man  busily  engaged  in  his 
silver  shop. 

One  afternoon  soon  after  Dan’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Boston,  he  went  for  a  walk  to 
Dorchester  Heights  which  overlooks 
Boston  on  the  south.  It  was  now,  Dan 
knew,  much  more  built  up  than  it  had 
been  on  that  March  day  in  1776  when 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  HAVE 
DONE? 

F  YOU  are  young  or  if  you  re¬ 
member  when  you  were  young, 
I  you  know^  how  hard  it  is  for  young 
{  people  to  make  decisions  which  will 
I  affect  their  future  work  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Daniel  Webster  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  He  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
the  going  was  hard  because  he  and 
his  people  were  always  short  of 
money. 

Read  the  great  decision  with 
which  Dan  was  faced  as  told  by  E. 
R.  Eastman  in  the  chapter  on  this 
page  and  see  if  you  would  have 
made  the  same  decision.  Although 
The  Words  and  The  Music  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  story,  it  is  so  written  that 
each  chapter  is  a  story  in  itself. 

-£.  H.  W. 


the  American  patriots  had  seized  this 
strategic  position.  As  Dan  stood  looking 
down  towards  the  city,  he  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  having  been  there  before.  Per¬ 
haps,  he  thought,  it  was  because  his 
father,  Ebenezer  Webster,  had  been 
there  in  that  little  army  and  had  told 
Dan  many  times  about  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Determined  to  drive  the  British  out 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  General  Henry 
Knox  had  dragged  forty  cannon  by  ox- 
teams  and  sleds  through  bitter  cold 
weather  and  with  incredible  energy  all 
the  way  from  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Then  the  Americans  worked 
all  night  on  Dorchester  Heights  putting 
the  cannon  into  position  right  where 
Dan  stood  overlooking  and  command¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Boston.  When  British 
General  Howe  awoke  on  that  fateful 
morning,  he  rubber  his  eyes  in  disbelief, 
for  he  now  faced  the  bitter  alternative 
of  putting  his  army  on  his  fleet  and 
sailing  away  to  Halifax,  Canada,  or  of 
having  both  the  fleet  and  the  city  blown 
to  pieces  about  his  ears. 

While  Dan  was  thrilled  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones  by  actually  visit¬ 
ing  the  spots  where  these  momentous 
scenes  had  occurred,  after  all  he  could¬ 
n’t  eat  history,  and  he  did  have  to  live. 
So  he  continued  walking  the  streets, 
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until  his  feet  ached  trying  to  find  a  job 
in  a  lawyer’s  office.  After  visiting  one 
office  after  another,  he  concluded  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  opening  in  his 
profession  for  a  young  country  law 
student  from  Salisbury. 

While  cooling  his  heels  in  the  outer 
offices  of  a  legal  firm  waiting  to  see  the 
lawyer,  Dan  fell  into  conversation  with 
a  well  dressed  stranger  who  told  him 
that  he  was  there  to  see  his  lawyer  on 
a  business  matter.  The  man  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  owned  a  private  school 
in  Boston  and  was  at  the  moment  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  man  to  take  over  and 
manage  the  school  as  well  as  do  some 
of  the  teaching.  He  asked  Dan  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  the  job.  Dan  told 
him  that  he  had  had  experience  as  a 
teacher. 

“I  may  have  to  come  to  it,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  teach  any  more,  for  the 
law  is  my  profession  and  if  I  can  get  a 
position  I  intend  to  practice  it.” 

His  new  friend  nodded  in  agreement, 
and  then  Dan  was  struck  with  an  idea. 
“I  have  an  older  brother  who  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  will  have  to 
stop  college  for  a  while  in  order  to  get 
money  to  finish  the  work  for  his  degree. 
He  might  be  just  the  man  you  are 
looking  for.” 

'The  stranger  shook  his  head.  “What  I 
really  want  is  an  experienced  teacher.” 

As  always,  Dan  had  complete  faith 
in  his  brother’s  ability.  “Ezekiel  has 
had  experience,”  he  said.  “He  has  acted 
as  a  substitute  teacher  during  his  col¬ 
lege  vacations,  and  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  was  very  successful.” 

The  stranger  was  impressed  with  this 
eager  enthusiastic  young  man  from 
New  Hampshire.  If  the  boy’s  brother 
was  anywhere  near  as  good  as  this 
young  fellow  seemed  bo  be,  he  thought, 
he  might  be  just  what  I  need.  So  after 
hesitating  for  a  moment  he  inquired, 
“Could  your  brother  come  down  and  see 
hie  right  away?” 

It  was  Dan’s  turn  to  hesitate,  for  he 
knew  that' it  would  be  hard  for  Zeke  to 
find,  the  money  to  make  the  trip.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  should  know  more  about  the 
school  before  he  spent  money  to  come. 
But  he  said  yes  to  the  man’s  question. 
“I  will  write  him  right  away.” 

Dan  was  happy  about  that  but  not 
about  his  own  case  because  he  couldn’t 
get  a  legal  job  and  his  funds  were  run¬ 
ning  out,  so  he  had  to  return  to  Salis¬ 
bury.  It  hurt  Dan’s  pride  to  have  to  tell 
his  folks,  Mr.  Thompson  his  former  em¬ 
ployer,  and  his  neighbors  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  job  in  Boston. 

Dan  immediately  wrote  to  Zeke  about 
the  school  job  in  Boston  and  suggested 
that  it  might  be  just  the  thing  for  Zeke. 
“As  for  me,”  he  wrote  sadly,  “I  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  and  as  soon  as  I  get  a 
little  money  together  again  I  am  going 
to  New  York  City  to  try  to  get  into  a 
law  office  there.” 

In  spite  of  his  disappointment  over 
his  trip,  it  was  good,  Dan  thought,  to 
be  home  again.  In  order  to  get  some 
money  to  carry  out  his  plan  to  go  to 
New  York  City,  Dan  went  to  work 
again  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  office.  But  this 
time,  instead  of  roaming  the  woods  at 
every  opportunity,  he  used  his  spare 
time  to  help  his  father  with  the  farm 
work.  Surprisingly,  now  he  actually 
liked  the  physical  labor,  and  sometimes 
wondered  if  life  would  not  be  simpler 
and  happier  if  he  just  forgot  all  his  big 
ideas  about  being  a  lawyer  in  a  big  city 
and  settled  down  to  being  a  farmer.  His 
.father  was  pleased  to  see  Dan  take  a 
hold  of  the  farm  work  and  spoke  to 
Abigail  about  it.  “Have  you  noticed. 
Mother,  how  much  better  health  our 
Dan  has  now  than  he  had  when  he  was 
little?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “Dan’l  used  to 
worry  me.  He  was  so  frail,  puny  like, 
and  tired  so  easily  that  I  used  to  think 
that  he  was  getting  consumption.” 

“That’s 'so,”  he  agreed,  “but  now,  I 
declare  he  can  work  cirqles  right 
around  me.” 

Abigail  looked  at  her  husband  and 
thought  that  it  was  hard  for  anyone  to 


grow  old,  and  especially  difficult  for 
man  like  Eben  who  had  been  a  towi 
of  strength  in  his  youth. 


Acting  on  Dan’s  suggestion,  Zeb 


went  immediately  to  Boston  and 


the  job  of  managing  and  teaching  tif 


li 


school  to  which  Dan  had  referred  him 
Then,  after  he  was  well  establish 
Zeke  wrote  to  Dan: 

‘T  have  thought  for  three  days 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
nights  about  your  plan  to  go  to  Nf 
York  City  and  I  am  directly  oppose; 
to  your  going.  Where  will  you  get  tb 
money  for  the  trip?  How  can  you 
sure,  without  friends  there,  that  j 
would  fare  any  better  than  you  did 
Boston?  I  fear,  also,  that  the  climati 
would  be  injurious  to  your  constitutioi 

“I  have  a  better  plan.  I’ll  have 
decamp  immediately  from  Salisbun 
and  march  directly  to  this  place.  I  hav 
a  job  for  you  here  teaching  Latin  ani 
Greek  in  this  school.  The  tuition  fee; 
from  these  scholars  would  pay  yoii,- 
board  and  you  would  still  have  tin? 
enough  to  find  a  position  in  a  law  o 
fice  and  do  your  work  there.  Consul! 
Father,  the  family  and  your  friends 
start  for  Boston  the  next  day  after  ths 
receipt  of  this  letter. 


“There  are  rumors,  my  dear  brother, 
that  you  are  getting  about  as  bad, 
should  I  say  good,  as  Jerry  Tappan 


acquiring  and  discarding  girls.  Oh  thost 
terrible  heart-breaking  eyes  of  yours' 
Anyway,  now  is  the  time  to  say  ‘ge 
thee  behind  me  Satan,’  and  discard  al 
the  girls  and  march  yourself  down  here 
What  was  it  Sir  Francis  Bacon  saW 
about  a  man  who  had  acquired  a  wife 
and  family  having  given  hostages 
fortune  ?” 

“The  big  Jackass,”  said  Dan  irritab 
when  ha  read  that  part  of  the  letter, 
“Who’s  acquiring  a  wife  and  children’ 
Not  I,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  a  f 
low  can’t  have  a  little  fun  with  tb 
girls.”  Then  Dan  laughed  as  he  remerc 
bered  that  he  had  heard  Jerry  use 
those  very  words. 


In  July  1804,  a  few  days  after  Da 
had  received  Zeke’s  letter,  he  set 
for  Boston  again,  and  there  bega 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  Zeke 
school.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wroi 
to  Jerry  Tappan: 

“I  arrived  here  without  a  single 
ter  of  introduction  and  I  knew  no 
here  except  Zeke.  But  I  was  hopef 
and  light  hearted.  ‘He  easily  persiiadi 
himself  that  he  shall  gain  who  1 
nothing  to  lose  and  is  not  afraid  of 
tempting  to  climb  when,  if  he  fall 
his  first  step,  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
fall.’ 

“Were  it  not  for  Zeke,  I  am  afra 
I  would  have  gone  back  to  Salisbu 
for  the  second  time,  pride  or  no  prit 
for  these  hot  stinking  streets  ruin 
feet  and  offend  my  nostrils.  Time  aft 
time  I  have  climbed  the  stairs  to  soi 
law  office  only  to  be  told,  sometira 
curtly,  that  there  was  no  place  he 
for  a  young  inexperienced  lawyer. 

But  finally  Dan  struck  pay  dirt.  1 
got  a  job.  After  days  of  discourag 
plodding  of  hot  streets  and  visiting  ( 
fices,  he'  arrived  in  the  law  office 
Christopher  Gore,  one  of  Boston’s  lea 
ing  lawyers.  Goi'e  was  at  that  tir 
United  States  District  Attorney  frc 
Massachusetts  and  had  been  appoint 
by  President  Washington  in  1789.  Le 
er.  Gore  became  Governor  of  Massach 
setts.  This  visit  to  Gore’s  office  was 
desperate  last  effort  on  Dan’s  part,  f 
it  stood  to  reason  that  if  he  couldi 
get  a  job  in  a  small  office,  he  certain 
had  little  or  no  chance  in  a  fame 
one  like  Gore’s. 

When,  after  a  long  wait,  he  at  la 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  great  itt 
and  stated  his  mission.  Gore  told  D 
without  even  looking  up  from  his  wo 
that  he  had  no  opening.  Now  coi 
pletely  discouraged,  Dan  turned  to  1 
when  Gore  said  sharply,  “Wait!  I  a 
sorry,  young  man,  I’m  very  busy 
I  did  not  rightly  sense  what  you  saic 

Dan  repeated  his  somewhat  flowe 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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tie  speech.  Gore  looked'  at  him,  ap- 
lently  intrigued  by  that  dark,  earn- 
t  face  and  by  the  deep  unusual  voice, 

,d  then  said,  “Go  out  in  the  other 
,om  and  go  to  work.” 

As  Dan  went  out  of  the  door  with  a 
hter  step  and  more  hope  than  he  had 
[d  in  days,  he  said  to  himself,  “Why, 
didn’t  even  ask  'my  name.”  As  a 
atter  of  fact,  it  was  days  before  Gore 
ew  the  name  or  anything  else  about 
;  new  employee. 

Determined  that  Mr.  Gore  would 
ver  regret  his  decision,  Dan  worked 
rder  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  and 
s  legal  work  plus  his  teaching  in 
ke’s  school  left  him  no  time  to  be 
lonesome  nor  for  recreation.  As  a  result 
of  Dan’s  hard  work  and  his  growing 
iiowledge  of  the  la^\^  he  finally  got  the 
attention  of  his  employer  and  a  deep 

Fiendship  was  established  which  was 
aintained  as  long  as  Gore  lived. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1804  Dan  received 
letter  from  Chjef  Justice  Farrar  of 
e  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hills- 
Jorough  County,  New  Hampshire, 
an’s  home  county.  Dan’s  father,  Eb- 
»ezer,  was  Associate  Justice  of  this 
fcourt.  Judge  Farrar  wrote  that  the 
lerk  of  the  Court  had  just  died  and 
He  offered  the  position  to  Dan  at  $1500 
year.  Almost  dancing  on  tiptoe,  Dan 
liirst  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore  un- 
innounced,  waving  the  letter  from 
idge  Farrar.  Gore  laughed,  for  he 
lad  come  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
lis  young  enthusiastic  employee. 
JWhat  ails  you  now,  Dan’l?” 

For  answer,  Dan  laid  the  open  letter 
In  Gore’s  desk.  Watching  his  employ- 
Ir’s  face  intently,  Dan  was  disappoint- 
ld  to  see  no  real  interest  or  enthus^ 
srn..  “Isn’t  that  great,  Mr.  Gore?  Isn’t 
■l:at  great?  That  $1500  means  riches 
Ho  my  whole  family.  Fatfier  will  never 
ave  to  worry  again.” 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  on 
■lore’s  face.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  in 
Silence  while  Dan’s  heart  sank  lower 
W  lower.  Finally,  Gore  spoke.  “You 
ian’t  accept  that  job.” 

Dan  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Sit  down  and  cool  off,”  the  older 
nan  said  sternly.  Then  in  a  kinder  tone 
lie  went  on.  “Young  man,  I  believe  you 
lave  a  great  future  ahead  of  you.  I 
<now  what  $1500  per  year  means  to 
I’ou  and  your  family,  but  wise  men  look 
ihead  and  they  don’t  sacrifice  future 
success  and  happiness  for  immediate 
?ain.  If  you  accept  this  position,  you 
ivill  always  be  a  small  clerk  in  a  small 
lourt.  Moreover,  it  is  moi’e  or  less  a 
political  job,  and  pai’ties  and  politicians 
ihange.  There  is  no  surety  that  the  job 
ivould  be  pei’manent.”  Gore  stopped  to 
look  at  Dan  intently  and  then  he  added, 
‘If  you  don’t  bury  yourself,  you  might 
some  day  reach  a  high  place  in  your 
rofession.  Who  knows,  who  knows?” 
Dan  left  the  office  almost  in  a  rage 
and  more  upset  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life.  He  was  fully  determined  to 
ignore  Gore’s  advice  and  take  that 
1500  a  year  job.  Not  only  would  it 
'■‘lean  financial  security  for  his  family 
and  himself  but  it  would  enable  him  to 
live  with  and  care  for  his  father  and 
his  family  and  to  shake  the  dust  and 
filth  of  this  city  from  his  feet,  to  live 
in  God’s  country  again.  “Who  wants 
fairie  and  fortune?”  he  cried  to  Zeke 
\vhen  they  were  talking  it  over,  “and 
anyway,  who  knows  whether  I  would 
^ver  attain  to  any  fame  ?  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  ‘a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
Worth  two  in  the  bush,^^’  and  $1500  a 
y^ar  is  quite  a  sizeable  bird.” 

But  when  Dan  ended  his  emotional 
shouting,  Zeke  said  mildly,  “Maybe 
there’s  something  that  you  haven’t 
thought  of,  Dan’l.  You  have  always 
hoen  intensely  interested  in  your  coun- 
t*’y  and  in  the  great  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded.  You  have  ability,  especial- 
y  to  put  words  together  and  to  make 
people  believe  what  those  words  hay. 
hat  ability  can  never  be  used  as  a 
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clerk 


in  ‘a  court.  Maybe,  just  maybe 


Wind  you,  God  has  chosen  you  to  fight 
W'  great  principles  and  make  people 


believe  in  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gore,  one 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  sees  that  possibili¬ 
ty  in  you.  If  he  is  right,  then  you  have 
no  right  to  bury  your  light  under  a 
bushel.” 

Influenced  as  he  always  was  by  his 
older  brother’s  opinion  and  advice,  Dan 
finally  decided  not  to  accept  the  job. 
That  meant  that  he  had  bitterly  to  dis¬ 
appoint  his  father.  “You  know,  Zeke,” 
Dan  pointed  out,  father’s  heart  is  set  on 
my  taking  this  position.  His  health  is 
bad,  his  sons  are  gone  from  him.” 

“Yes,’’’  agreed  Zeke,  “but  we  both  will 
soon  be  earning  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  family.” 

With  the  decision  made,  Dan  caught 
a  ride  in  a  sleigh  with  a  man  who  was 
driving  to  Salisbury  and  arrived  home 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting  on  a  cold 
mid-winter  day.  He  found  Eben  sitting 
in  the  little  room  in  his  armchair.  The 
once  giant  among  men  was  now  old. 
His  thinness  made  him  seem  taller  than 
ever.  It  made  Dan’s  heart  ache  to  look 
a-t  the  sunken  cheeks  which  seemed  to 
make  those  large  black  eyes  larger  and 
blacker  than  ever.  Before  Dan  could 
even  get  his  coat  off,  the  old  man  said, 
“Well  Dan’l,  we’ve  got  that  office  for 
you.” 

“Yes,”  Dan  agreed,  “I  must  gq  and 
tell  Judge  Farrar  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him.” 

Finally,'  noticing  Daniel’s  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Eben  straightened  in  his 
chair  and  looking  at  his  son  piercingly, 
he  said  sternly,  “Dan’l,  don’t  you  mean 
to  take  that  office?” 

“No,  indeed.  Father,  I  hope  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue 
in  the  courts  not  my  pen,  to  be  an  actor, 
not  a  registrar  of  other  men’s  acts.  I 
hope  yet.  Sir,  to  astonish  your  honor 
in  your  own  court  by  my  professional 
attainments.” 

For  a  moment  the  old  man’s  eyes 
blazed  with  anger  and  then  finally  Eben 
said  very  slowly,  “Well,  my  son,  your 
mother  has  always  said  that  you  would 
come  to  something  or  nothing.  She  was 
not  sure  which.  I  think  you  are  now 
about  settling  that  doubt  for  her.” 

Daniel  was  never  quite  sure  what  his 
father  meant  by  that  remark,  but 
thought  that  he  was  sadly  letting  him 
know  that  he  \yould  come  to  nothing. 
Eben  never  referred  to  the  matter 
again.  ‘  (To  be  Continued) 

—  A.  A.  ^ 

SOIL  BANK  A  WASTE 

IN  ANSWER  to  your  question  about 
the  Soil  Bank  in  the  February  21  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist,  I 
would  say  from  my  observations  in  this 
area  that  it’s  the  biggest  waste  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  of  any  farm  pro¬ 
gram  yet. 

The  Soil  Bank  is  supposed  to  reduce 
grain  and  surplus  crops  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  government,  but  let  me  tell 
you  of  three  nearby  farms  that  I  know 
about  that  are  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

First  is  a  small  part-time  farm 
where  the  owner  is  making  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  working  for  a  big  corporation.  The 
land  is  hilly,  with  small  fields,  and  al¬ 
most  totally  unsuited  to  modern 
farming. 

Another  farm  was  bought  by  a  New 
York  City  man  as  a  summer  home. 
The  land  was  left  for  seven  or  eight 
years  to  grow  brush  and  weeds.  Then 
the  owner  heard  about  the  Soil  Bank, 
and  now  it  is  in  the  '  Soil  Bank  at  a 
rental  of  about  $14  per  acre  for  ten 
years.  Pretty  good  investment!  And  he 
still  has  his  summer  home  and  the  land 
left. 

A  third  farm  of  over  100  acres  that 
has  grown  nothing  but  birdsfoot  trefoil 
for  hay  for  the  past  fifteen  years  is 
now  in  the  Soil  Bank  at  about  $14  per 
acre.  In  ten  years  this  will  be  more 
than  the  present  sale  value  of  the  en 
tire  farm  and  buildings! 

I  don’t  believe  the  three  farms  to 
gether  have  produced  enough  grain  of 
all  kinds  in  the  past  ten  years  at  the 
farm  retail  value  to  equal  one  year’s 
Soil  Bank  rental. — Name  withheld  by 
request 


At  planting  time,  weather  information  is  priceless.  For  the 
most  accurate  forecasts  and  up-to-the-minute  reports  on  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  listen  to  WEATHLR  ROUNDUP  over 
NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK.  You’ll  hear  on-the-spot 
weather  facts  from  several  locations  across  New  York  State 
plus  a  summary  and  outlook  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  in  Albany. 
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WAYS  TO  GET  PLANTS 

THE  DAYS  are  growing  longer, 
there’s  a  “spring  light”  in  the  west¬ 
ern  sky  at  sundown,  and  it’s  time  to 
think  about  gardens  again. 

One  of  the  first  garden  problems  is 
how  to  get  good  plants.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  Mother  used  to  have  won¬ 
derful  luck  growing  tomato  plants  in 
the  kitchen  window,  but  her  thumb 
was  greener  than  mine  so  I  never  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  growing  them 
that  way.  Of  course  if  you  have  a 
greenhouse  that  solves  the  problem. 

Some  plants,  of  course,  can  be  grown 
from  seed  in  the  garden.  And  some 
people  always  buy  their  vegetable  and^ 
flower  plants  for  the  garden  from  a 
nearby  nursery.  You  are  fairly  sure  of 
getting  good  strong  plants  in  this  way,  but  some¬ 
times  you  don’t  have  much  choice  and  if  you  have 
to  buy  many,  they  run  into  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  a  better  plan  is  to  browse  through  the 
seed  catalogs  to  get  exactly  the  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  that  you  want  and  then  get  a 
nursery  man  to  grow  them  for  you.  In  this  way,  you 
can  do  a  little  experimenting  Xvith  new  varieties  that 
the  local  nursery  man  does  not  ordinarily  carry. 

It’s  a  good  rule  to  stick  to  the  old  standard  vari¬ 
eties  for  your  main  crops  and  then  have  some  fun 
with  a  little  experimenting  with  new  ones. 

YOlJR  MIND  AFFECTS  YOUR 
HEALTH 

/N  NE  HAS  to  be  careful  in  saying,  “How  do  you 
^do?”  to  an  acquaintance  or  asking  him  how  he 
is  or  he  will  take  fifteen  minutes  to  tell  you. 

Some  people  seem  really  to  enjoy  ill  health  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  can  talk  about  it.  There  are  others 
who  really  are  half  sick  most  of  the  time.  Many 
of  these,  I  am  sure,  would  feel  much  better  if  they 
would  think  positively  instead  of  negatively. 

A  doctor  friend  said  to  me  recently  that  there 
never  was  an  illness  that  was  not  influenced,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  the  mind.  “If  you  are  de¬ 
termined  to  get  well  quickly,”  said  the  doctor,  “you 
are  much  more  likely  to  than  you  are  if  you  take 
a  discouraged  attitude.” 

You  have  all  read  of  cases  among  savage  tribes 
of  men  or  women,  apparently  perfectly  healthy, 
who  lay  down  and  soon  die  because  they  are  sure 
they  are  going  to  after  a  witch  doctor  puts  a  “hoo¬ 
doo”  on  them. 

Older  readers  will  remember  Coue  who  taught 
people  to  repeat  frequently  to  themselves,  “Every 
day  in  every  way,  I  will  be  better  and  better.”  That 
is  not  a  cure-all,  of  course,  but  the  positive  thinking 
involved  in  it  is  a  basic  principle  of  good  health. 
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racy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Lef 
get  hack  and  keep  what  our  fatlie, 
worked  so  hard  to  get,  and  hand 
to  us. 

WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  THEl 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  there  is  ano 
ganization  known  as  the  Farm  Clu 
of  New  York  with  a  membership  con 
posed  of  men  directly  or  indirectl 
interested  in  agriculture. 

Early  in  February,  I  attended 
luncheon  given  by  this  club  and  hai- 
the  great  privilege  of  listening  to  fivi 
or  six  farm  boys,  officers  of  the 
(Future  Farmers  of  America). 

Present  were  the  president  and  foi 
vice-presidents  of  the  National  organ! 
zation.  Each  of  the  vice-presiden 
represented  a  different  section  of  the  United  States 

^  Every  one  of  the  boys  was  a  property  owner  an. 
in  some  cases  had  built  up  from  a  small  beginnin; 
to  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock,  equip 
ment,  or  land.  Each  boy  made  a  short  speech,  pro 
bably  better  than  could  have  been  made  by  almoi 
any  other  man  in  the  room. 

Not  one  of  these  young  men  showed  the  least  sign 
of  egotism.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  outstandin 
lovable  personalities  and  any  one  of  us  would  L 
proud  to  have  any  one  of  them  as  a  son  or  brother, 
Now,  if  you  add  to  these  young  men,  I  hean 
speak,  the  number  of  all  the  other  young  men 
the  state  and  national  organization  of  FFA,  and..., 
members  of  the  4-H  clubs,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
and  members  of  other  juvenile  organizations  likf 
the  young  Grangers  and  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
you  will  have  a  total  of  young  Americans  to  bi 
proud  of,  and  you  will  be  sure  that  the  future  o 
‘  America  is  safe  in  their  hands. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

lyj AYBE  THIS  STORY  will  give  some  of  yoii 
men  an  idea,  but  don’t  tell  Maw  where  yoi 
got  it. 

One  time  when  Hugh  Cosline,  editor  of  Ameri 
c.AN  Agriculturist,  was  driving  through  the  bac 
hills  of  Kentucky,  he  sto piped  to  watch  a  womar 
ill  the  garden.  He  got  out  of  his  car  an( 

Present  were  nearly  2,000  men,  local  officers  from  "''"j  “ 

almost  every  town  in  the  state.  ‘U  “P 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  superin-  e  rai  mg. 
tendents  of  highways’  division  of  the  meeting.  I 
told  the  road  men  that  all  of  us  concerned  with  lo¬ 
cal  public  affairs  should  do  more  to  get  back  and 
keep  grass  roots  control  of  our  own  business.  Some¬ 
thing  is  happiening  to  the  American  people  when, 
like  a  lot  of  sheepi,  we  stand  by,  unresisting,  and 
let  the  State  and  Federal  government  take  over  so 
much  of  our  public  business. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  rural  life 
have  a  grave  responsibility  in  taking 
more  part  in  our  own  local  affairs.  Near¬ 
ly  everyone  has  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  attending  school  meetings.  How 
many  do?  All  meetings  of  town  boards 
are  open  to  the  public.  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  attended  one? 

The  New  England  Towm  Meeting  was 
and  still  is  the  best  example  of  democ- 


TAXPAYERS  PAY  FOR  IT 

NY  BUSINESS  run  as  inefficiently  as  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  are  would  soon  go 
into  bankruptcy.  A  sad  example  of  this  is  the  way 
thousands  of  new  laws  are  put  through  every  year. 

In  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  many  impior- 
tant  bills  affecting  your  business  and  mine  and  our 
lives  are  left  until  the  last  few  days  of  session. 
Then  they  are  shoved  through  at  the  last  moment 
or  are'  defeated  with  little  or  no  attention  from 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  or  Senate. 
It’s  a  disgraceful  procedure  for  which  the  poor  old 
taxpayer  has  to  pay. 

We’re  over-burdened  with  too  many  laws.  For 
example,  there’s  the  child  labor  law.  The  chief 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  idleness,  but  the 
child  labor  laws  make  it  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
impossible,  for  young  people  to  work  when  they 
otherwise  could  and  wish  to. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  would  be  better  off 
if  the  state  legislatures  met  only  once  in  two  years 
and  were  forced  to  complete  their  sessions  in  a 
month’s  time.  We’re  being  governed  to  ruin! 

GRASS  ROOTS  GOVERNMENT 

^^NE  OF  THE  most  interesting  meetings  I  have 
attended  in  a  long  time  was  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Towns  in 
New  York  city  during  the  second  week  in  February. 


‘Isn’t  that  pretty  hard  work  for  your  wife 
Hugh  asked  the  man. 

“Yep,”  he  answered.  “But  it’s  all  right.  We  wor 
in  shifts.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Hugh,  relieved.  “When  she  get 
tired,  you  take  over.” 

“Naw,  nuthin  like  that,”  the  man  drawded. 
she  gits  tired  workin’  outside,  she  shifts  to  the 
house  chores.” 


Too  many  gardeners  start 
their  gardening  like  this. 


But  soon  end  up  like  this! 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1959 
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Service  Bureau 


KMTTINtt  MACHIXE 
FllAlJD 

Three  men  have  been  arrested 
who  were  connected  with  a  Buffalo 
firm  which  has  been  accused  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  million  dollar  mail  fraud. 

According  to  Assistant  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney  Kahaner  the  company,  Strick- 
Matador  Corporation,  mailed  pamph¬ 
lets  offering  knitting  machines  for 
$400,  which  had  actually  been  purchas¬ 
ed  from  a  manufacturer  in  .Germany 
for  $35.  The  company  also  promised  to 
buy  the  knitted  articles  made  on  the 
machine,  but  Attorney  Kahaner  says 
they  broke  their  promise,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  Federal  authorities  cracked  down 
on  them. 

ti:  :tc 

CASE  Xo. 

The  CERTEX  Company,  130  E.  29th 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  offers  a 
course  of  instruction  in  manufacturing 
plastic  articles  for  spare  time  work. 

Postal  Officials  advise  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is  currently  under  investigation 
and  request  that  persons' having  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  unsatisfactory  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  company  forward  the  in¬ 
formation  to  Inspector  Hiller,  New 
York  Post'  Office  Department  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service,  New  York  1,  New  York, 
referring  to  case  No.  ■399-P. 

*  *  * 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 
Ruby  Snyder  (or  descendants), 
daughter  of  George  “'William”  Snyder, 
whose  last  known  residence  was  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  She  had  sisters  Elva, 
Twilla,  and  brothers  Edgar,  Charlie 
and  Frank,  who  were  all  separated 
v;hen  their  mother  died.  A  brother  is 
trying  to  locate  her. 

*  *  * 

George  Marshall,  who  at  one  time 
lived  in  Franklindale,  Pa.  A  friend 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

*  *  * 

Heftnan  E.  Tardy,  roofing  and  mason 
contractor,  formerly  of  Castleton,  Vt.; 
possibly  now  in  New  York  State. 

—  A.  A.  — 

I  want  to  locate  the  book  in  modern 
rhyme,  “The  World  That  Was,”  by 
Mary  Garvin.  Not  found  in  bookstores 
or  listed  in  publishers’  lists.  Private 
publication  about  10  years  ago.  Name 
your  price  if  you  will  sell  and  write: 
Mrs.  Maude  Dwight,  Herndon,  Va. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Voorliees  Kougher,  Canajoharie  . $24.41 

(refund  on  tiro) 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wallace,  Troy  .  12.50 

(refund  or.  ordor) 

Mr.  Casper  Tharsland.  Otego  . . .  11.92 

(refund  on  pans) 

Mrs.  Bowen  Hibbard.  Branchport  . .  13.95 

(ck.  payment  stopped) 

Mrs.  August  J.  Hering.  Masonville  .  5.00 

(pa.vment  on  ace’t.) 

Mr.  Howard  Van  Duson,  Lake  Luzerne  .  2.00 

(reftind  on  Iwok) 

Mr.  Batiste  Boucboux.  Hancock  . —  8.78 

(ropmd  on  watch) 

Mr.  Lee  Heselton.  Whitesville  . . .  5.00 

(refund  on  clothes) 

Mrs.  Edward  Hartmann.  Cochecton  .  1.00 

,  (■''^Oind  on  premium) 

Mr.  Geo.  .M.  Wilson.  Avon  .  5.50 

(refund  on  clothes) 

Mrs.  Robert  Dennison.  Ilion  .  9.95 

(repmd  on  order) 

Mr.  Francis  Peake.  M-ong  Eddy  . . .  35.00 

(refund  on  ins.  policy) 

Mr.  Raymond  Boucboux.  Hancock  .  38.00 

(refimd  on  ins.)  '* 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Copley,  Wellesboro  . . .  13.91 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs  Sarah  J.  Jacoby.  Northampton  .  15.15 

(check  made  Rood) 

,,  MAINE 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Smith,  Newcastle  . . 

(retund  on  order) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

^ M(.  Allard.  Freedom  _ _ 

(settlement  of  acc’t.) 

Mr.  C.  s  Card,  E.  Kingston  . . 

(payment  on  acc’t,) 

mr.  Geo.  K.  Richardson.  Northwood  Ridge 
(refund  on  watch) 

„  VERMONT 

Mr.  Leroy  F.  Bailey,  So.  Ryegate'  ... 
r)Jl'‘*hnd  on  order) 

Bader  Co..  Burlington  . 

(payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Russell  Sweeney  Milton  . 

(refund  on  uum) 


249.98 

9.80 

5.00 

2.98 

5.36 

12.50 

2.00 


with  De  Laval 


EASIER  on  cows’  udders 

Why  gamble  with  the  health  of  your  herd  by  using  a 
rough,  pounding  milker  that  can  cause  damaged  ud¬ 
ders  and  red,  sore  teats.  Safeguard  your  cows’  health  — 
your  milk  check  —  by  switching  to  a  De  Laval.  Here’s 
milking  that’s  easier  on  udders,  more  gentle  to  cows’ 
teats  . . .  milking  that’s  always  fast  and  clean.  Remem¬ 
ber,  top  production  calls  for  healthy  udders  .  .  .  and 
that  means  a  De  Laval. 

EASIER  to  handle 

Enjoy  new  ease,  comfort  and  trouble-free  milking  with 
a  De  Laval.  No  awkward,  clumsy  handling.  You  don’t 
have  to  spend  time  keeping  the  pulsator  “tuned  up” 
because  it  never  gets  out  of  adjustment . .  .  never  gets 
clogged.  Large,  slanted  pail  opening  .  .  .  round  uni¬ 
form  handle  . . .  make  pouring  a  lot  easier  for  you  with 
a  De  Laval.  Notches  on  side  of  pail  handle  keep  unit 
on  surcirtgle  if  cow  moves  about. 

EASIER  to  clean 

No  other  milker  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  or  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  a  De  Laval.  You  can  dunk  the  entire  cover 
in  your  wash  vat  and  clean  it  thoroughly  because  there 
are  no  operating  parts  on  it.  Large  pail  opening  is 
slanted,  so  you  can  see  every  inside  surface.  Of  course, 
it’s  all  stainless  steel  and  completely  seamless.  An  in¬ 
genious  baffle  keeps  milk  from  entering  the  air  tubes. 
♦ 


Prove  to  yourself,  on  your  own  cows,  just  how  much  easier,  faster  and  cleaner  you  can  milk  with  a  De  Laval. 
Ask  your  nearby  De  Laval  Dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  on  your  own  cows. 


10%  down . 


Pail-iype 


.  up  to  4  years  to  pay 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski.  Chicago  46,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


A  Comfortable  Man 
Does  a  Better  Job 
of  Cow  Milking 

(So  does  a  boy  or  a  girl) 


You  have  probably  been  using  bucket  milk¬ 
ing  machines  for  years  and  they  do  save  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  and  time,  but  they 
do  not  go  all  the  way  • . .  they  do  not  go  nearly 
so  far  in  saving  time  and  muscle  as  you  have 
gone  in  most  of  your  other  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  They  have  not  really  brought  comfort 
to  the  cow  barn. 

This  might  he  the  time  for  a 
change-^ hut  what  thange? 

Exactly  how  will  you  go  about  taking  the 
hard  work  out  of  cow  milking  on  your  farm? 

Your  answer  will  probably  decide  whether 
you  stay  in  the  business  of  cow  milking  or 
get  out  of  it. 


If  you  are  going  to  make  a  change,  why  Hot 
take  as  much  muscle  out  of  cow  milking  as  you 
possibly  can?  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  sight  that 
takes  so  much  of  the  actual  work  out  of  cow  milk* 
ing  as  a  Surge  Milking  Parlor  with  a  Surge  Pipe 
Line.  ^ 


If  this  is  the  time  to  think  about  a 
ihange — why  not  go  all  the  way  ? 


Surge  Stall  with  Surge  Siphon  Breaker  Cup.  Clean  and  comfortable 
with  no  stooping  or  squatting. 


Diagonal. •  .Circle  Gate. •  .In-Line. . . or. . .  Sawtooth 

There  is  a  Surge  Parlor  for  Everybodyl 

Send  For  this  Good  Book^ 

« 

Read  If  !  —  Study  If  !  —  ENJOY  IT  I 

When  you  have  found  the  layout  that  suits  you, 
take  the  book  to  your  Surge  Dealer  and  he  can 
supply  you  with  complete  working  drawings  at  a 
very  modest  price. 

Then  —  you  can  take  these  working  drawings 
to  your  contractor  who  will  know  how  to  buil4 
you  exactly  what  you  want; 

Mail  this  to: 

Babson  Bros.  Co. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  Ilf. 


I  Please  mail  me  FREE  — 

I  “The  Way  Cows  Will  Be  Milked  On  Your 
*  Farm  'Tomorrow^  ” 

I  Name_ _ _  _ _ _ 

Town _ _ RFD__ _ _ 


County _ State. 


I 

L" 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 


I  milk  an  average  of. 


842  W.  Belden  Avenue 


Syracuse  1 ,  New  York 


.cows* 


©  Eqbson  Bros.  Co.,  J959 
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He  LIMES  Now, 
Will  PAY  later! 

By  R.  B.  CHILD 


LIME  FINANCING  DEMONSTRATION 

1 27  ‘OHS  of 

lime  applied 

to  47  acres.  Fall,  1957 

Pay’t.  for  Lime, 

Year 

Income  from 

Lime  Prin.  and  Int. 

1957 

No 

None 

1958 

No 

None 

1959 

Yes 

$304 

1960 

Yes 

236 

1961 

Yes 

224 

1962 

Yes 

212 

♦ 

Here  are  8  reasons  for  Bill  Walldroff's  wanting  to  in¬ 
crease  the  income  from  his  farm:  Left  to  right:  Ed¬ 
ward,  5;  David,  6;  Debbie,  8;  Marc,  3  (on  his  hobby 
horse);  Mr.  Walldroff  holding  Lawrence,  18  months; 
Mrs.  Walldroff,  with  Charlotte,  3  months  and  Wen¬ 
dell,  4. 


How  has  he  increased  productivity  per  acre 
so  fast  in  five  years? 

“The  same  fields  which  averaged  1.5  to  2 
tons  per  acre  of  hay  five  years  ago  now  yield 
3  to  5  tons  per  acre.  The  main  key  to  this 
increased  yield  per  acre  has  been  my  liming 
program,”  says  Bill. 

The  first  year,  he  had  all  300  acres  sampled 
and  complete  soil  tests  made  for  lime  and 
fertilizer  needs.  Three  tons  of  lime  per  acre 
were  needed  on  almost  every  field.  This  was 
too  much  of  a  financial  wallop  on  300  acres. 


He  paid  for  a  lot  of  lime  out  of  operating 
capital,  but  found  it  too  little  for  what  he 
should  have  in  terms  of  lime  spread  all  at 
once.  So,  with  Russ  Hodnett,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Agent,  Reeshon  Feuer  and 
Walter  Griff eth  of  Cornell’s  Agronomy  De¬ 
partment,  and  William  Litteer,  District  Sales 
Manager,  the  General  Crushed  Stone  Com¬ 
pany,  Watertown  district,  he  worked  out  a 
plan. 

The  “demonstration”  or  experiment  was  on 
a  47 -acre  field  which  was  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  to  Narragansett  alfalfa  —  early 
type  birdsfoot  trefoil — timothy  forage 
mixture,  with  oats,  in  the  spring  of 
1958.  General  Crushed  Stone  supplied 
127  tons  of  lime,  which  was  spread  on 
the  field  which  had  been  plowed  in 
the  fall  of  1957. 

We  asked  Bill  if  the  five  and  one- 
half  year  program  to  pay  off  the  cost 
of  the  lime  was  ideal.  He  feels  that 
five  and  one-half  years  is  not  long 
enough  to  pay  it  off.  He  favors  a  “re¬ 
volving  account.”  He  would  like  to 
put  on  whatever  lime  is  needed  every 
year,  and  pay  each  year  for  what  was 
put  on  three  years  before. 

Bill  feels  that  a  lot  of  other  farmers 
need  similar  long-time  capital  finan¬ 
cial  help.  Mr.  William  Litteer  of  General 
Crushed  Stone  wants  it  made  clear  that  his 
company  is  not  in  the  finance  business.  He  is 
cooperating  on  this  demonstration  primarily 
to  encourage  bankers  and  representatives  of 
other  lending  agencies  to  finance  the  initial 
purchase  of  lime  over  a  long  period  of  years 
on  a  capital  basis  rather  than  on  a  one-year 
operating  basis.  The  second  reason  for  this 
farm  demonstration  is  to  encourage  more 
farmers  to  plan  adequate  lime  programs  for 
their  farms. 

Recently,  Ralph  L.  Higley,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Delaware  County, 
Walton,  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  Association,  made  a  statement 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 


nPAY  for  the  lime  when  I  get  increased 
production  from  it.  That’s  the  story  in 
a  nutshell,”  says  William  A.  Wall¬ 
droff,  28-year-old  dairyman  of  La- 
Fargeville,  Jefferson  County,  New 

York. 

Before  Bill  bought  his  farm  in  1953,  only 
small  amounts  of  lime  or  fertilizer  had  been 
used.  The  pH  of  most  fields  was  in  the  strong¬ 
ly  acid  range,  about  5.2,  which  -shows  up  as 
yellow  on  the  color  chart.  Today,  soil  tests 
show  an  average  closer  to  6.5,  or  red — which 
is  the  color  of  Bill’s  hair! 

When  Bill  took  over,  his  300  acres  grew 
plenty  of  feed  for  35  milkers  and  young  stock. 
But  he  needed  to  expand  immediately,  and 
production  for  62  milkers  and  60  head  of 
young  stock  which  he  has  now,  would  be  very 
inadequate.  This  spring  he  will  have  a  big 
carry-over  of  hay,  probably  60  tons,  plus  100 
tons  of  grass  silage.  He  did  buy  an  additional 
small  farm,  of  which  45  acres  are  tillable. 

I 

Bill  Walldroff  discusses  with  Professor  L.  C.  Cunnihg- 
ham  of  Cornell  University  the  idea  that  lime  to  make 
forage  that  will  fill  these  wagons  over  a  period  of 
years  is  just  as  logical  a  capital  investment  as  the 
wagons  themselves. 


When  legumes  fade  from  a  mixed 
stand,  you  can  maintain  legume  feed 
value  without  reseeding 


Hundreds  of  demonstrations  throughout  the  Northeast  proved  that 
^  grass  ...properly  managed  and  properly  fertilized  with  nitrogen 
can  grow  forage  with  TDN  as  high  as  60%  or  more. 


With  50  head  to  feed 
from  65  acres,  Ken 
Brown,  Cortland, 
Ohio  dairy  farmer 
says  that  lots  of  top 
quality  forage  is  of 
A-1  importance  in 
his  operation.  Here’s 
how  a  simple  ferti¬ 
lizer  demonstration 
suggested  by  his 
county  agent  proved 
he  could  grow  top 
yields  of  forage  with 
'  TDN  as  high  as  60%  or  more  . . .  even  on  poorly 
drained  land  not  suited  for  legumes. 

On  April  1st,  an  8-acre  plot,  half  timothy, 
half  brome  was  divided  into  4  sections  as  shown: 


1 

3  acres  1 1  acre 

1 

1 

1  acre  1 

1 

3  acres 

Timothy 

Brome 

■ 

1 

(fertilized  |  check 

with  1 

AERO  UREA) 

1 

check  1 

1 

1 

(fertilized 

with 

AERO  UREA) 

1st  application  i 

70  ibs.  N  j 

1 

1 

1 

1st  application 

50  Ibs.  N 

2nd  application  i 

50  Ibs.  N  j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2nd  application 

50  Ibs.  N 

8  acre  trial  demonstration  on  the  Ken  Brown  Farm. 


Legumes  had  just  about  died  out  in  both  the 
timothy  and  brome  plots.  The  two,  3-acre  plots 
were  fertilized  with  Aero  Urea,  straight  45% 
nitrogen.  The  one  acre  checks  received  no  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  next  day  the  entire  8-acre  demonstra¬ 
tion  received  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing  no 
nitrogen  to  bring  phosphorous  and  potash  up 
to  levels  indicated  by  a  soil  test. 

Summary  of  results 

The  timothy  yield  for  three  cuttings  on  the 
Aero  Urea  fertilized  plot  was  10,465  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre  compared  with  7417  lbs.  per  acre  on  the 
check.  A  gain  of  more  than  a  ton  per  acre  for 
the  season  from  Aero  Urea. 

The  brome  yield  for  three  cuttings  on  the 
Aero  Urea  fertilized  plot  was  11,792  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre  compared  with  6746  lbs.  per  acre  on  the 
check.  A  gain  of  more  than  2%  tons  per  acre  for 
the  season,  from  Aero  Urea. 

The  chart  in  the  next  column  shows  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  these  trials. 


Aero  Urea 
Fertilized 
Timothy 

Timothy 

Check 

Brome 

Check 

Aero  Urea 
Fertilized 
Brome 

Supplemental 

Aero  Urea 

267  Ibs. 

0 

0 

222  Ibs. 

Acre  yield 

3  cuttings 

10465  Ibs. 
hay 

7417  Ibs. 
hay 

6746  lbs. 
hay 

11792  Ibs. 
hay 

Gross  return  per 
acre  at  $24.00 
a  ton  for  hay 

$125.52 

$89.04 

$80.88 

$141.60 

Additional  profit 
per  acre  minus 
cost  of  urea  at 

6  cents  a  lb. 

$20.46 

$0.00 

$0.00 

$47.40 

Nitrogen  can’t  do  it  alone 

Nitrogen  is  a  major  factor  in  getting  top  yields 
of  forage,  but  it  can’t  do  it  alone.  To  get  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  from  every  lb.  of  nitrogen,  fol¬ 
low  these  basic  soil  management  practices : 

1.  Test  soil  once  a  year.  See  that  key  mineral 
nutrients  (phosphorous  and  potash)  are  kept  at 
recommended  levels.  Keep  soil  pH  at  recom¬ 
mended  levels  by  periodic  liming. 

2.  Then  apply  sufficient  nitrogen  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Early  cutting— the  key  to  this  program 

The  difference  in  hay  quality  that  resulted  from 
early  cutting  has  really  sold  Ken  Brown  on  the 
importance  of  this  factor  in  a  high  nitrogen 
fertilizer  —  forage  program.  He  learned  that 
grass  should  be  cut  in  the  boot  stage.  While  the 
maximum  possible  yield,  in  terms  of  tons  per 
acre,  may  not  be  fully  realized,  the  quality  of 
the  early  cut  hay  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
slightly  smaller  yield.  See  chart  above.  In  the 
Ken  Brown  trial,  TDN  (total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents)  ran  over  60%  and  were  calculated  as  a 
gain  of  2087.9  lbs.  per  acre  on  a  dry  matter 
basis. 


RELATION  OF  TIME  OF  HARVESTING  TO 
DIGESTIBILITY  &  YIELD  OF  FORAGES 


Digestibility  of  Dry  Matter  (%)  Yield  •  %  of  Maximum 


Harvesting  Time  (Days  After  April  30) 

Study  this  chart!  It  points  out  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  management  practice  of  a  high  nitrogen  grass 
forage  program.  Note  that  from  a  given  date*,  as 
yield  increases,  quality,  in  terms  of  digestible  dry 
matter,  decreases.  This  means  that  the  greatest  yield 
of  the  highest  quality  forage  will  be  obtained  when 
grass  is  cut  at  the  time  the  two  lines  cross. 

•Chart  based  on  climatic  conditions  similar  to  those  of  mucll 
of  the  Northeast. 

Why  Aero  Urea? 

All  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  not  the  same.  They 
vary  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  nitrogen  they 
contain.  On  both  these  counts.  Aero  Urea  is  the 
ideal  nitrogen  for  grass.  Firsf,  its  nitrogen  is 
leach  resistant.  That  means  it  sticks  to  your  soil 
even  through  heavy  spring  rains.  Aero  Urea 
begins  feeding  immediately,  yet  releases  nitro¬ 
gen  over  an  extended  growing  period.  Second, 
Aero  Urea  is  concentrated,  45%  nitrogen.  That 
means  you  handle,  store,  spread  Vz  to  %  fewer 
bags  than  with  any  other  type  of  solid  nitrogen. 
And  finally.  Aero  Urea  is  evenly  prilled  and 
thoroughly  coated,  so  it  won’t  cake  in  the  bag, 
clog  in  the  spreader.  It  flows  freely,  distributes 
evenly. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “Fertilization  and 
Management  of  Forage  Crops.”  Write,  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.  AA-3,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

*Aero  is  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany’s  trademark  for  its  urea. 


AERO  UREA 


45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


! 
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cOuNt^Y 

STORIES 


Vaiilc  Of  the  Sexes 


For  a  number  of  years  we  had  a 
small  herd  df  Nubian  goats  on  our 
P  farm.  One  year,  just  after  the  war  and 
while  my  husband  was  still  away,  I 
■  saw  a  half-grown  Saanen,  white  as 
I  snow  and  with  a  set  of  simply  beauti¬ 
ful  horns.  I  had  never  owned  a  horned 
goat  and  I  couldn’t  resist  her.  Her 
name  was  Sis. 


She  grew  very  fast.  By  the  time  my 
husband  returned  to  the  farm  she  was 
as  big  as  a  small  elephant,  it  seemed. 

'  She  had  always  been  gentle  and  amen¬ 
able  with  me.  I  thought  she  had  a  very 
r  sweet  disposition.  But  she  hated  my 
;  husband  at  sight!  He  could  do  nothing 
;  at  all  with  her  at  first.  When  he  went 
:  near  her  she  lowered  her  head  and  re¬ 
garded  him  with  a  malevolent  stare. 

As  time  went  on,  and  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  hated  him  more  and 
more,  he  became  determined  to  conquer 
>  her.  Finally,  after  weeks  of  bribing  her 
K  with  choice  tidbits,  she  would  let  him 
scratch  her  ear.  She  even  made  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  letting  him  milk  her,  although 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

You  don’t  have  to  explain  some¬ 
thing  you  haven’t  said. — Calvin  Cool- 
idge 

!★★★★★★  ★★★ 

! 

R  she  invariably  kicked  the  pail  sky-high 
B  just  as  he  finished.  The  truce  progress- 
||  ed  to  the  point  where  it  seemed  safe 
W  for  him  to  take  her  to  pasture,  so  in 
p  the  morning  I  would  go  off  one  way 
f  trailed  by  the  gang  of  Nubians,  and  he 

B  would  cope  with  Sis,  hauling  her  on  a 
rope  towards  the  place  where  we  want- 
k  ed  the  brush  eaten  down, 
jj  Wars  are  won,  they  say,  at  the  last 
I  battle.  If  that  is  true,  Sis  was  the  vic- 
I  tor  in  the  war  between  herself  and  my 
!•  husband.  The  last  engagement  occurred 
I  on  a  bright  spring  morning.  We  had 
{  decided  to  put  Sis  in  the  old  orchard 

I  tied  to  one  of  the  apple  trees.  I  depart¬ 
ed  to  an  upper  pasture  with  my  Nu¬ 
bians.  I  was  just  about  to  herd  them 
into  the  field  when  the  air  was  shat¬ 
tered  by  unearthly  and  horrible  human 
bellows  that  stopped  me — and  the 
goats — in  our  tracks.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  rumpus  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  old  apple  orchard. 

I  abandoned  the  herd  and  went  leap¬ 
ing  down  the  hillside,  convinced  I 
would  find  my  husband  a  battered, 
broken  creature.  I  knew  he  wasn’t 
dead,  because  he  kept  on  yelling,  and 

!when  I  got  near  I  was  horrified  at  his 
vocabulary! 

The  scene  that  met  my  unbelieving 
eyes  absolutely  paralyzed  me.  The  only 
thing  I  wanted  to  do  wms  roll  on  the 
ground  in  hysterics — and  I  didn’t  dare 
I  do  that.  Hubby  was  mad.  Somehow  Sis 
;  had  caught  him  unawares,  and  before 
j  he  knew  what  was  happening  she  had 
fi  bound  him  securely  to  an  apple  tree. 
I*  There  he  was  with  several  passes  of  the 
^  rope  around  him  and  the  tree,  looking 
ij  for  all  the  world  like  a  victim  at  the 
stake.  Sis  was  just  out  of  reach.  Every 
,j  few  seconds  she  would  rear  back  and 
I  tighten  the  rope.  Boy,  that’s  when  he 
I  really  yelled. 

<  It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  was 
^  in  real  and  imminent  danger  of  being 
quartered  if  not  drawn.  So  I  got  my 
breath,  went  to  Sis,  batted  her  on  the 
outt,  and  unsnapped  the  rope  from  her 
eollar.  She  rubbed  her  soft  nose  against 
rny  arm,  gave  me  a  melting  look,  and 
nte  the  Kl^nex  out  of  my  shirt  pocket. 
The  War  was  over  at  last.  My  hus- 
and  surrendered.  From  then  on  he 
coped  with  the  Nubians  and  Sis  and  I 
"^ent  steady. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Tierney 
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Look  what  you'  get  in  this  new  Firestone 

ALL  TRACTION  TRUCK  TIRE 

* 

for  only  $70  7C’j 

Famous  Deep  All  Traction  Tread! 

Double  duty  design:  Rugged  traction  bars  grip  and  hold  in  the  soggiest 
soil  —  deliver  top  mileage,  smooth-running  highway  service. 

Firestone  Rubber-X! 

Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires, 
gives  you  longer  tread  life.  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  body  gives 
maximum  impact  protection. 

New  Low  Cost  and  Easy  Terms! 

Compare  .  .  .  you’ll  find  that  no  other  traction  truck  tire  gives  so  much  for  so 
low  a  price.  See  the  new  All  Traction*  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


NEW  ALL'  TRACTION’ 


fFor  size  8.25-20  10  ply,  plus  tax  and  ■ 
retreadabie  trade-in. 

Also  available  in  7.50-20,  9.00-20  and  10.00-20. 


*Firestone  T.M. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  on  ABC  television.  Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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WHICH  WAY  SITPPHRT  CEVEI.S? 

^HE  DECISION  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  to  continue  price  supports  on 
dairy  products  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year  was 
a  good  one.  While  there  was  fear  that  supports 
might  be  cut,  there  are  now  some  complaints 
because  supports  weren’t  raised,  an  action 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  unwise. 

A  good  reason  for  keeping  price  supports  on 
milk  for  manufacture  at  last  year’s  levels  is  that 
dairy  farming  hafe  already  gone  through  much 
of  the  adjustment  which  inevitably  must  take 
place.  If  growers  of  wheat  and  tobacco  had  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far,  they  would  be  in  much  better 
shape  than  they  now  are. 

Take  wheat,  for  example,  of  which  we  have  a 
year’s  supply  on  hand.  Secretary  Benson  has 
proposed  to  Congress  two  alternative  plans.  One 
would  be  sharply  lower  price  supports  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  no  acreage  controls.  This  would 
result  in  the  feeding  of  more  wheat  to  livestock, 
and  eventually  a  decline  in  wheat  acreage. 

The  other  proposal  is  for  price  supports  some¬ 
where  around  $1.80  a  bushel,  but  with  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  allotments,  perhaps  10%  to 
20%.  This  would  be  tough  for  wheat  growers  to 
take  all  at  once.  Also  suggested  is  abolishing  the 
15  acre  exemption,  making  the  penalty  for  over¬ 
production  so  steep  that  no  grower  could  afford 
it,  and  basing  the  penalty  on  actual  over-pro¬ 
duction  rather  than  normal  yields. 

If  the  15  acre  exemption  were  abolished,  which 
is  unlikely,  it  would  affect  a  great  many  farmers 
in  the  Northeast. 

By  May  15,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  announce  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  details  for  winter  wheat.  It’s  worth  watch¬ 
ing,  both  because  of  the  possible  direct  effect  on 
northeastern  farmers  as  well  as  for  the  long-time 
trend  of  price  support  legislation. 

FARM  MILK  PROMOTION 

N  THURSDAY,  March  19,  I  attended  the 

meeting  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  gave  dairy¬ 
men  the  opportunity  to  express  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  proposed  milk  promotion  pro¬ 
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gram.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  while 
objections  were  raised  by  three  or  four  dairy¬ 
men,  the  vast  majority  present  expressed  vigor¬ 
ous  approval  of  the  plan,  several,  however,  indi¬ 
cating  that  in  their  opinion  the  proposed  deduc¬ 
tion  should  be  larger. 

Reports  from  other  meetings  indicate  similar 
reaction,  and  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  plan  will  be  put  into  effect.  It  is  no  cure-all, 
and  dairymen  shouldn’t  expect  miracles  from 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  at  one  cent  per  cwt.  of 
milk  should  be  an  excellent  investment. 

CUSTOM  WORK 

< 

^^NE  WAY  of  hiring  farm  work  done  these 
days  is  to  employ  a  man  with  equipment  to 
do  custom  work.  A  farmer  I  know  does  all  the 
day-to-day  work  on  a  good-sized  family  farm 
with  the  help  of  his  family,  but  he  does  hire 
his  oats  cornbined,  his  corn  picked,  and  his  cow 
feed  delivered. 

A  problem  that  often  arises  for  employer  and 
employee  when  custom  work  is  done  is  a  fair 
rate  for  both  parties  concerned.  If  this  has  been 
a  problem  with  you,  I’d  be  glad  to  have  you  ask 
about  rates  for  any  northeastern  farpi  job  where 
custom  work  is  available,  and  we’ll  report  to 
you  the  rates  suggested  by  impartial  sources. 

THANKS  TO  CHEESE  EATERS 

N  THE  PAST  year  or  two,  we  find  ourselves 
eating  more  cheese  at  our  house.  One  reason, 

I  am  sure,  is  that  quality  is  better,  and  stores 
are  displaying  cheese  more  attractively.  Eye  ap¬ 
peal  is  still  important. 

I  was  doubly  interested,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  U.  S.  yearly  per  capita  cheese  consump¬ 
tion  has  jumped  from  4.5  to  5.1  pounds  per  per¬ 
son  in  the  last  twelve  months.  It  took  about  one 
billion  pounds  of  milk  to  make  the  extra  .''heese 
— a  mighty  good  trend. 

Recent  good  butter  advertising  and  prospects 
for  excellent  milk  promotion  in  the  Northeast 
should  help  close  the  gap  between  production 
and  consumption. 

CART.S  AND  HORi^ES 

HE  idea,  too  commonly  expressed,  that  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  will  bring  pros¬ 
perity,  is  unsound.  It  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse!  The  theory  that  wage  increases  will  end 
the  recession,  or  that  deficit  government  spend¬ 
ing  will  create  national  prosperity,  hasn’t  a  leg 
to  stand  on. 

What,  then,  does  create  prosperous  times  and 
improved  living  standards?  It’s  production. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot  consume  what  we  don’t 
produce,  and  increasing  the  number  of  dollars 
in  circulation  without  a  comparable  increase  in 
production  merely  increases  prices.  This  benefits 
no  one,  in  fact  it  severely  hurts  elderly  citizens 
who  have  retired  on  fixed  incomes,  because  their 
dollars  buy  less  and  less. 

POTATOES  HAVE  PRORLEMIf 

J  ^  OOKING  BACK  some  forty  or  fifty  years, 

I  can  remember  no  farmer  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  depended  on  growing  potatoes  for  his 
sole  source  of  income.  Many  of  them  did  raise 
from  one  to  ten  acres  of  potatoes  as  a  side  line. 
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Occasionally,  when  Nature  smiled  so  the  crop 
was  burdensome  and  the  price  low,  one  of  two 
things  happened :  if  the  situation  was  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  fall,  some  potatoes  just  didn’t 
get  dug.  In  other  cases  the  potatoes  were  dug 
and  put  down  cellar,  only  to  be  carried  out  again 
and  dumped  on  the  ground  ir  the  spring. 

These  days,  with  the  cost  of  producing  pota¬ 
toes  (including  certified  seed,  fertilizer,  spray 
materials,  not  to  mention  labor),  a  grower  is 
understandably  reluctant  either  to  leave  his  crop 
in  the  ground  or  to  dump  the  potatoes  in  the 
spring.  Unfortunately  for  potato  prices,  condi¬ 
tions  still  prevail  whereby,  even  on  a  normal 
acreage,  extra  good  weather  may  bring  an  extra 
large  crop.  And,  what  is  less  understandable;  a 
few  too  many  potatoes  drops  the  price  a  long 
way. 

This  situation,  I  suspect,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
results  in  a  recent  survey,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  number  of  Long  Island  potato  growers  were 
asked  the  question:  Would  you  favor  a  manda¬ 
tory  acreage  control  program?”  To  the  question, 
a  majority  (34)  answered  “Yes,”  21  said  “No,” 

I  have  little  confidence  in  compulsory  govern¬ 
ment  control  as  a  means  of  limiting  production, 
chiefly  because  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case 
where  such  controls  were  successful. 

Perfect  solutions  seldom  show  up  on  the  hori-  [] 
zon,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  best  hope  of  avoiding 
disastrous  price  slumps  because  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  lies  in  marketing  orders  and  agreements. 
Especially  if  such  orders  and  agreements  could 
cover  most  of  the  important  potato-producing 
areas  in  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  thereby 
it  would  be  possible  in  a  high  production  year 
to  keep  the  poorer  quality  potatoes  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  thus  encouraging  consumption  and  keeping 
prices  at  reasonable  levels.  What  do  you  think.^ 

REPRESENTING  FARMERS 

“Sound  business  demands  a  balanced  budget. 

“The  whole  area  of  government  spending  and 
services  should  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  in  an 
etfort  to  weed  out  all  unnecessary  service,  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort,  and  government  waste  where- 
ever  it  can  be  found  before  increasing  taxes.” 

'P'HE  ABOVE  quotations  are  planks  proposed 
by  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  when  leaders 
of  the  organization  met  with  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  on  February  17. 

Another  problem  of  grave  importance  on 
which  the  Farm  Bureau  took  a  definite  stand 
was  welfare.  The  following  four  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  presented  as  representing  the  think- 
.ing  of  Farm  Bureau  members: 

1.  That  all  of  the  County  Fartn  Bureaus  in  the 
State  study  the  welfare  programs  in  their  res¬ 
pective  counties  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

2.  That  administration  of  the  entire  program  be 
tightened  to  make  certain  that  legitimate  needs 
are  met  and  that  unworthy  cases  are  w  eeded  out 
and  that  greater  administrative  responsibility 
be  placed  at  the  local  level. 

3.  That  local  work  programs  be  legalized  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  counties  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  able  to  work  but  are.  leaning  on 
home  relief. 

4.  That  assistance  in  the  form  of  goods  be  given 
instead  of  cash  in  home  relief  cases,  where  easli 
is  likely  to  be  dissipated  for  purposes  that  ini' 
pair  rather  than  help  the  family. 

Such  forthright  statements  should  go  far  in 
increasing  membership  in  and  extending  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  New  York  Farm  Bureau. 


Some  fol^  regard  prayer  as  an  umbrella  to 
use  only  when  it’s  raining — and  have  the  same 
trouble  finding  it  when  they  need  it.  — 
Country  Parson,  a  syndicated  column 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  PIIIC'ES;  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  February  in  various  mar- 

kets  are  as  follows.  All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butter- 
fat  test:  New  York-New  Jersey,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $4.54;  Boston,  201-210 
zone,  $4.94;  Buffalo,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.55;  Rochester,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.57;  Philadelphia, 
average  of  uniform  prices  paid  by  dealers,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.89;  Connecticut,  under 
new  order.  Expect  to  have  uniform  price  next  month. 

In  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed,  milk  production  in  February  was  up 
1.2%  above  February  ’58,  while  fluid  sales  dropped  .49%.  Milk  production  per 
cow  (U.S.)  on  March  1  was  5%  above  same  date  last  year.  U.  S.  daily  cows  ate 
an  average  of  2,003  lbs.  of  concentrates  in  ’58,  3%  above  previous  record  in  ’57. 

EtftjiS:  Api’il-June  egg  prices  likely  to  average  about  5  cents  per  dozen  be- 

hmibm  low  last  year;'July-September,  maybe  2  cents  below  last  year;  Octo- 
ber-December,  about  same  as  last  year.  Decrease  of  10%  in  spring  chicks  hatch¬ 
ed  needed  to  balance  egg  supply  and  demand.  Estimate  of  chicks  hatched  is  5- 
8%  below  last  spring.  As  of  January  1,  U.  S.  potential  laying  flock  w^as  3% 
above  last  year.  In  February,  egg  production  was- 7%  above  February  ’57. 

POTATOES:  On  March  1,  U.  S.  stocks  of  old  potatoes  totalled 

-  58,180,000  cwt.  compared  to  52,010,000  cwt.  on 
March  1  last  year.  Holdings  in  8  eastern  late  states  were  5%  above  a  year  ago, 
in  a  central  state,  42%  above,  and  in  9  western  states  8%  above  year  ggo.  Fig¬ 
ures  indicate  little  possibility  of  higher  prices.  Diversion  program  ends  last 
of  April. 


CULL  COWS:  Prices  for  cull  dairy  cows  likely  to  slump  later.  Next 

month  or  six  weeks  is  excellent  time  for  selling  poor  cows. 

HAY:  recent  report  from  the  N.  Y.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 

mmmmmm  kets  gave  the  following  prices  on  two-wire  and  string-baled  hay 
f.o.b.  the  farm:  2nd  cutting  alfalfa,  $25-$32;  1st  cutting  alfalfa,  $16-$25;  alfalfa 
and  light  iimothy  mixed,  $16-$22;  alfalfa  and  heavy  timothy  mixed,  $15-$20; 
timothy,  $14-$18;  timothy  and  clover  mixed  $15-$22.  Reports  indicated  large 
supply  of  poor  quality  hay,  with  demand  slow  in  most  counties. 


APPLES:  The  International  Apple  Association  reports  total  March  1 

U.  S.  apple  holdings  as  21,854,910  bushels,  18%  above  last  year 
*  and  32%  above  the  ’54-’58  average.  Apples  in  regular  storage  made  up  86%  of 
total  (11%  higher  than  last  year).  Controlled  atmosphere  storage  holdings  made 
up  14%  of  the  total,  (85%  above  last  year).  Of  controlled  atmosphere  holdings, 
b  7%  were  New  England;  51%  New  York;  17%  Michigan;  5%  other  states. 


PKOFIT  HUNTS:  With  so  many  new\  materials  on  the  market,  expert 

infoi’mation  is  more  and  more  important  in  order  to 
I  decide  on  the  spray  material  to  use.  For  650  you  can  get  Agricultural  Handbook 
120  giving  the  type  of  information  you  need  about  insecticides.  Send  the  money 
j  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
'  25,  D.  C. 

At  Georgia  College,  sows  fed  a  new  experimental  antibiotic  (Chlortetracy- 
i  Cline)  averaged  to  produce  nearly  10%  more  live  pigs  per  litter. 

At  Iowa,  pigs  gained  19%  faster  when  they  nursed  sows  getting  thyroprotein 
in  the  feed. 

In  Colorado,  TURKEY  HENS  reached  an  average  of  5.4  pounds  when  allowed 
2  square  feet  of  floor  space  compared  to  6.3  pounds  in  the  same  time  in  3  square 
feet,  and  6.5  pounds  in  4  square  feet.  Gain  of  Toms  was  comparable. 


They  say  when  winter’s  left  be¬ 
hind,  romance  is  on  a  young  man’s 
mind.  But  lots  of  folks  don’t  know  it’s 
true  that  springtime  sparks  us  anci¬ 
ents,  too.  I  may  be  old  and  gray  and 
wed  but,  golly,  that  don’t  mean  I’m 
dead!  When  spring  first  starts  to 
show  her  face,  my  poor  old  heart 
steps  up  its  pace;  when  new  green 
grass  comes  popping  up,  I  feel  as 
frisky  as  a  pup.  As  soon  as  trees  be¬ 
gin  to  bud,  things  happen  to  my  tired 
blood;  quite  suddenly  I’m  full  of  pep, 
I  prance  around  with  quickened  step 
and  get  a  whole  new  lease  on  life.  I’m 
even  friendly  with  my  wife. 

I’ll  ne’er  forget  another  spring  that 
made  me  giddy  too,  by  jing,  when 
with'  Mirandy  by  my  side,  we  went 
for  our  first  buggy  ride.  Behind  my 
father’s  chestnut  horse,  I  didn’t  real¬ 
ize,  of  course,  that  I  was  falling  in  a 
net  in  which  I’m  still  entangled  yet. 
That  spring  had  me  in  such  a  whirl  I  didn’t  know  this  bashful  girl  was 
making  plans  to  set  her  snare,  I  had  no  warning  to  beware.  On,  second 
thought,  there  ain’t  a  thing  that  stoves  me  up  as  much  as  spring;  it’s  al¬ 
ways  wet  and  miser’ble,  ’til  June  I’ll  feel  just  terrible. 


SELECT  DEALER 


YOU  MAKE  TWO-WAY  SAVINGS  WITH  THE 

PLYMOUTH  RED  TOP 
PACKAGE  BALING  PLAN 


FIRST:  You  save  money  when  you  buy  now  and 

buy  the  bulk  of  your  twine  at  one  time. 

SECOND:  You  save  time  and  money  at  haying  time 
with  trouble-free  Red  Top  9  or  Red  Top  10. 

The  Plymouth  Red  Top  Package  Baling  Plan  allows 
you  to  buy  baler  twine  by  the  crop.  Dealers  who  dis¬ 
play  the  “Select  Dealer”  emblem  shown  can  estimate 
the  twine  required  for  your  hay  crop  and  give  you  a 
quantity  price  on  your  entire  purchase.  This  means  two- 
way  savings  for  you  when  you  consider  the  added  sav¬ 
ings  of  Red  Top  efficiency. 


BE  SURE  TO  LOOK  FOR  THE  SELECT  DEALER  SIGN 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts  •  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Look,  compare . . .  you’ll  be  a  Massey-Ferguson  man 
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MF  25,  the  original  Mounted  Side  Deliv¬ 
ery  Rake  with  the  exclusive  6-bar  reel. 


MF  36,  Pull-Type  Side  Delivery  Rake 
that  you  can  hook  up  to  any  tractor. 


NEW  YORK 


AFTON 

Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equipment 
Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Giuffre  Bros. 

ANTWERP 

Harold  A.  Northrop 

ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 

AUBURN 
Clark  &  Whaley 


MF  3  Baler  never  needs  greasing.  Means 
you're  tons  ahead  in  the  time  you  save. 


MF  32  Mower,  with  the  refined  pit¬ 
man  drive,  for  the  economy-minded. 


MF  65  mounted  or  pull-type  Rotary  ( 
itself  in  conservation,  irrigation 


BALLSTON  SPA 

A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 
Equipment,  Inc. 
BELLEVILLE 
Bob  Henry 
BERGEN 

Kaiser-Wilcox 
BLOSSVALE 
Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 
BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 


CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 

CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 
J  &  P  Implement  Co. 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Central  Square  Implement 
CHAMPLAIN 
Raymond  Bedard 
CHERRY  CREEK 
Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 


CLERMONT 

Czajka  Brothers  Garage 

CLINTON 

George  K.  Marsh 

COLLINS 

Wilson’s 

DAVENPORT 

Mac  Cracken  Farm 
Supply 

DEANSBORO 

Claude  M.  Hinman  Sales 

DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 


DUNDEE 

J.  D.  Gibson  &  Son 

EAST  AURORA 

Circle  Motors 

EAST  RANDOLPH 

Edward  Gumienik 

EAST  SYRACUSE 

Northeast  Tractor  Sales 

ELBA 

County  Line  Garage 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 

FILLMORE 

Fillmore  Mill 


FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FRANKLIN 

O’Hara  Farm  Implement 

FRANKLINVILLE 

C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son,  Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 

Jones  Farm  Supply 

GRAND  GORGE 

Sauveur’s  Garage 

HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &  Son 


HERKIMER 

Palmer  T.  Watkini 

HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA  ^  p..|,, 

Ithaca  Farm  EO 

JEFFERSONVlUe  , 

Jeffersonville  G*™ 

KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook  Farm 
Equipment 

KING'S  ferry 

Roy  A  Tuttle 


llE 

Bros. 

‘*GEVILLe 

"IJohnd 


MF  60  flail-type  Forage  Harvester  does  more 
lobs  faster,  and  without  blowers  or  augers. 


ONE  MAN, 

ONE  MINUTE... 
AND  IT'S  MOUNTED ! 

And  only  the  new  MF  SI  Mower  lets  you  change 
knife  speed  without  changing  belt  pulleys! 


Here’s  a  man  who’s  ready  to  start  mowing.  Just  one  minute  ago,  he  backed  the  tractor  to  hook  up  his 
new  Massey-Ferguson  31  Mower.  Because  it’s  fully  mounted  (not  semi-mounted),  he  can  almost  forget 
it’s  there.  Going  to  the'  field,’  it’s  raised  and  out  of  the  way.  He’ll  soon  see  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
hard-to-get-at  corner.  Right  from  his  tractor  seat,  he’ll  be  able  to  lift  the  mower  and  back  right  up  to 
the  fence.  And  this  is  the  only  mower  he  can  adjust  to  three  tread  width  settings. 

This  man  will  be  mowing  all  his  crops  better,  because  his  mower  has  the  exclusive  Variable  Speed  Belt 
Pulley.  It’s  a  no-pitman  Dyna-Balance  mower,  so  there’s  no  noisy,  wear-causing  vibrations.  And  the 
MF  31  has  3-Way  Cutter  Bar  Protection.  Look  below  and  learn  why  you  too  should  see  this  mower 
before  you  buy.  Go  in  today  . . .  your  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  has  it.  He’s  “hay  tool  headquarters” 
for  all  your  needs. 


Variable  Speed  Belt  Pulley— 
an  exclusive  feature  of  the  new 
MF  31.  With  a  simple  adjustment 
of  the  pulley,  you  can  pick  a  knife 
speed  that’s  just  right  for  any  crop 
or  condition.  You’ll  mow  better, 
faster,  and  in  the  most  precise  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  rpm  and  gear. 
It  completely  ends  your  compro¬ 
mising  with  a  “happy  medium” 
knife  speed. 


Dyna-Balance  Drive— elimi¬ 
nates  the  pitman  and  the  noise, 
vibrations  and  wear  that  go  with  it. 
This  first  big  change  in  farm  mower 
design  in  a  century  permits  higher 
knife  speeds  for  faster,  cleaner  cut¬ 
ting  with  less  clogging,  efficient 
mowing  regardless  of  cutter  bar  po¬ 
sition.  Lead  adjustment  and  regis¬ 
ter  are  built  in  and  never  need 
attention. 


3-Way  Cutter  Bar  Protection 
—  (1)  The  cutter  bar  floats  easily 
over  uneven  ground  or  low  mounds 
without  skipping  or  digging.  (2)  A 
high  mound  or  other  obstacle  can 
be  avoided  by  just  raising  the 
mower  with  the  Quadramatic  Con¬ 
trol  lever  at  your  elbow.  (3)  If 
you  should  accidentally  hit  any¬ 
thing,  the  Safety  Release  permits 
frame  and  cutter  bar  to  swing  back- 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine.  Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming  . . .  World’s  Most  Famous  Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 


There’s  a  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  near  you  . .  .  He’ll  show  the  Massey-Ferguson  full  line  of  farm  implements  and 
tell  you  about  the  liberal  Massey-Ferguson  Time  Payment  Plans.  There’s  one  just  suited  to  your  farm  income  pattern. 
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&  Service,  Inc. 


Bickford 

TY 

Lennon  &.  Son 

;'^n*PON 

Supply 
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MIDDLEPORT 

R.  Max  Hyde 

MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach.  Co. 

MONSEY 

Monsey  Garage 

NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 

NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor  & 
Implement  Sales 

NEW  BERLIN 

Walter  Elliot 


NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro’s  Farm  Supply 

NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosler  Bros.  Garage 

NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 

NEWPORT 

Waller  Sales  &,  Service 

NORTH  JAVA 

Java  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH 

R.  D.  Smith 


OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage 

OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &.  Sons 

PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 

PIFFARD 

Parnell  Sales  &  Service 

PORT  JERVIS 

William  Reinhardt  &  Son 


POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Trac.  &.  Equip. 
RANSOMVILLE 
Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Leo  M.  Filburn 
SHERIDAN 
Main  Motors 
SKANEATELES 
Skaneateles  Equipment  Co. 
STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Bargen 
THORNWOOD 
Stark  Garden  Supplies 


TROUPSBURG 

Elbert  Potter 

TROY 

Rath  Bros.  Garage 

VALATIE 

Hein’s  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 

WALLKILL 

Valley  Farm  Sup.  Corp. 

WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 


WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 

WATERPORT 

Parson’s  Tra.  &  Impl.  Co. 

WHITNEY  POINT 

N.  L.  Barnes 

WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verbridge 

WILSON 

Thomas  E.  Brawn 

WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  April  4, 155. 


As  the  use  of  plant  food  increases,  the  fertilizing  equipment  on  your  planter  end 
cultivator  becomes  more  important.  This  machine  has  plastic  hoppers  which  are  cor¬ 
rosion-resistant,  and  which  allow  you  to  see  the  level  of  material  inside,  at  a  glance. 
If  you  side-dress,  consider  whether  or  not  you  can  use  equipment  on  both  the  planter 
and  the  cultivator.  Available  is  a  planter  with  one  large  hopper  to  feed  several  rows. 


Starter  fertilizer  is  most  effective  if  placed  two  inches  to  the  side  of,  and  two  inehes 
below  the  seeds,  as  shown  here.  Most  planters  are  equipped  with  single  disk  open, 
ers,  now,  to  do  this  job.  Conversion  kits  are  available  for  some  split-boot  planters. 


Bulk  Spreading 


consideration  for  starter  fertilizer,  and 
the  favored  practice  now  is  to  deposit 
material  in  a  single  band  to  one  side 
of,  and  below,  the  seed — about  two 
inches  to  the  side,  and  two  inches  be¬ 
low.  This  avoids  the  problem  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  young  seedling  plants,  and 
gives  them  the  food  when  they  need  it. 
.\nd  one  band  seems  to  do  as  well  as 
two.  While  most  new  planters  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  single  disk  applicators  to¬ 
day,  you  might  find  one  that  has  a 
split-boot  applicator  on  it.  Or,  this 
could  be  something  to  watch  for  on  a 
used  planter.  You  would  probably  want 
to  convert  to  the  single  disk  applicator, 
and  this  would  increase  your  final  cost, 
so  it  should  be  reckoned  with. 

Rate  Control 

Also  important  is  the  business  of  the 
rate  of  application.  Be  sure  that  there 
is  provision  for  accurate  control  of  the 
rate  of  application  of  material.  Some 
will  apply  from  a  very  few  pounds  to 
more  than  a  ton  per  acre,  so  watch  for 
this.  And  give  some  thought  to  your 
future  use  of  plant  food,  when  you  may 
be  using  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
you  are  now. 

Fertilizer  hoppers  might  influence 
your  choice  of  a  planter — other  things 
being  about  equal.  With  the  individual- 
hopper  approach,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  a  fiber-glass  hopper  which  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  corrosion,  and  lets  you  see, 
at  all  times,  the  level  of  mateinal  in¬ 
side.  This  gives  you  a  constant  check 
on  the  feeding  rate  on  each  row,  and 


There  are  two  reasons  why  you 
might  not  be  too  much  interested  in 
buying  a  fertilizer  spreader  these  days. 
One  is  that  the  bulk  spreading  of  dry, 
blended  materials  is  becoming  more 
prevalent,  which  means  that  you  can 
buy  the  plant  food  for  less  money,  and 
have  the  trucker  apply  it  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  saving  you  all  the  effort  and  time 
of  application,  as  well  as  some  dollars. 
The  other  is  that  the  use  of  starter 
fertilizer  and  side-dressing  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  to  be  a  more  effective 
way  of  using  plant  food  with  row  crops. 
If  you  are  convinced  of  this,  you  may 
be  more  concerned  about  planter  at¬ 
tachments  and  side-dressers  than  a 
spreader. 

However,  if  you  are  interested  in  a 


Liquid  fertilizer  eliminates  tossing  of  bags,  or  shoveling  material— gravity  does  the 
work.  With  all  applicators,  control  of  the  rate  of  application  is  of  great  importance. 


What  To  Look  For  In 
Fertilizing  Eqnipnient 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


IS  OUR  awareness  of  the  need 
for  plant  food  has  grown,  so  has 
I  the  number.,  of  approaches  to 
handling  fertilizer.  NoU  too 
many  years  ago,  it  was  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  using  the  good  old  fashioned 
fertilizer  spreader  which  was  maybe  12 
feet  wide  and  put  on  from  50  to  4,000 
pounds  per  acre. 

Today,  you  can  still  use  that  ma¬ 
chine,  for  general  application,  or  you 
can  have  dry  material  custom-applied 
by  a  truck  operator,  and  save  yourself 
the  bother.  Or,  you  can  use  a  liquid 
material  and  have  it  custom-applied, 
or  apply  it  yourself.  Either  way,  with 
liquid,  you  let  gravity  do  the  work  of 
moving  the  material,  instead  of  shovel¬ 
ing  it,  or  emptying  sacks. 

Or,  you  may  want  to  go  to  row  appli¬ 
cation  of  plant  food — using  a  starter 
and  then  side-dressing  at  cultivating 
time.  For  applying  a  starter,  you  can 
use  a  dry  material  in  a  planter  attach¬ 
ment,  or  a  liquid  material  in  a  planter 
attachment.  For  side-dressing,  you  can 
use  a  dry  material  in  an  attachment  for 
the  cultivator,  or  a  liquid  material.  Or, 
you  can  apply  anhydrous  ammonia, 
which  is  a  gas,  compressed  until  it 
liquefies.  Since  this  is  usually  done  by 
custom  operators,  this  is  a  piece  of 
equipment  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
buy.  But  all  the  others  might  well  be 
on  your  list  of  machines  to  purchase. 


spreader,  give  some  thought  to  the 
ease  of  cleaning  it.  Corrosion  is  the  big 
problem  with  all  fertilizer  equipment, 
and  the  easier  a  machine  is  cleaned, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  If  you  can  remove  the  whole 
bottom,  for  quick  easy  cleaning,  and 
other  things  are  about  equal  between 
two  machines,  you’d  probably  want  the 
one  with  the  removable  bottom.  An¬ 
other  thing  to  think  about  might  be  the 
bearings.  Some  machines  have  nylon 
bearings  which  should  be  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  corrosion  and  abrasion. 

The  fertilizer  attachments  for  plant¬ 
ers  are  usually  built  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  planter.  Thus,  your  deci¬ 
sions  here  may  be  rather  limited,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  rather  likely  to  choose 
the  machine  on  the  basis  of  its  planting 
ability  first,  and  its  fertilizing  ability 
second. 

However,  there  are  some  rather  im¬ 
portant  things  to  look  for,  in  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  applicator,  and  between  two  ma¬ 
chines  of  about  equal  planting  ability, 
you  might  choose  one  over  the  other  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fertilizer  applicator. 

Placement  is  certainly  an  important 


if  one  stops  feeding,  you  know  it  very 
quickly.  In  addition,  you  can  tell  when 
you  need  to  refill  without  stopping  to 
look. 

Capacity  of  the  hoppers  is  another 
consideration — you  can  often  get  larg¬ 
er  hoppers  for  a  little  extra  cost.  One 
manufacturer  offers  a  big  multiple- 
row  hopper  which  holds  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  material,  and  whicli 
makes  for  easier  filling.  You  might 
want  to  consider  the  advantage  of  a 
multiple-row  metal  hopper  against  the 
advantages  of  an  individual-row  plastic 
hopper.  And  you  might  also  want  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  using  some 
of  the  equipment  with  a  cultivator  as 
well  as  a  planter.  If  this  is  possible,  it 
could  reduce  your  equipment-cost  per 
acre,  and  thus  have  a  bearing  on  your 
decision. 


Liquid  Applicators 


In  general,  equipment  for  handling 
liquid  fertilizer  is  less  prevalent,  and 
offers  you  fewer  problems  of  choice, 
Corrosion  is  critical  here  too,  of  course, 
and  ease  of  cleaning  is  important.  If 
you  improvise,  you  might  want  to  con¬ 
sider  a  rubberized  container.  Or  you 
might  look  for  a  plastic  or  plastic-linei 
tank.  And  you  certainly  would  want  to 
investigate  the  control  of  the  flow-rate, 
in  the  interest  of  accurate  application. 
Some  equipment  has  a  device  to  equa 
ize  the  flow-rate,  so  that  you  have  a 
constant  application  of  materia 
whether  the  tank  is  nearly  full  or  near-, 
ly  empty.  Since  this  is  non-pressure 
equipment,  you  might  want  to  consider 
this. 


Another  thing  to  think  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  liquid  approach  to  hand¬ 
ling  plant  food,  is  whether  it  is  the 
most  effective  practice  for  your  neec 
For  instance,  there  are  some  who  fee 
that  a  starter  fertilizer  needs  to  re 
main  localized.  Thus,  they  argue,  the 
liquid  approach  is  not  as  good  as  the 
dry^  for  starter  application,  because 
tends  to  naturally  disperse,  once  in  the 
soil,  and  so  cannot  give  the  concentra 
ed  boost  needed  by'  the  plant  at  tha 
time.  Since  this  is  a  pretty  basic  quee 
tion,  you  would  need  to  get  all  the  soh 
information  you  can,  and  weigh  the  ar 
vantages  of  ease  of  handling  of  liq^h 
against  the  possible  disadvantages 
less  effectiveness,  before  you  start  look¬ 
ing  for  the  machine  you’re  going  to  use, 
In  general,  the  story  on  row-appk 
cation  equipment  is  about  the  sanae 
whether  it’s  for  planting  or  cultivate 
application.  And  while  you  must  weiS 
the  advantages  of  one  machine  agains 
another  as  you  choose  equipment,  fh’® 
of  all  you  must  decide  what  sort  of  e 
approach  to  plant  food  use  will  best  ft 
y-’our  present  and  future  needs. 
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Only  $39  a  month  brings  you  this  New  Holland  Hayliner  67  after  normal  down  payment  which  may  be  fully  covered  by  your  trade-in.  Pay¬ 
ments  need  not  start  until  baling  season.  This  New  Holland  retail  finance  plan  is  now  available  at  most  New  Holland  dealers  in  the  U.S. 


Every  farm  can  now  have  America’s 
most  Wanted  baler — a  New  Holland  Hayliner! 


Think  of  the  firmest,  most  uniform  bales 
you’ve  ever  seen.  Pictm'e  a  bale  with 
the  most  leaves  possible.  Ponder  the  price 
tag  on  a  quality-constructed  baler  that 
would  turn  out  bales  like  that  for  you.  Now 
open  your  eyes — to  the  Hayhner  67,  new, 
low-priced  companion  to  New  Holland’s 
famous  Super  Hayliner  68!  Here’s  a  high- 
capacity  New  Holland  baler  with  wide 
pick-up  . . .  positive  tying  . . .  and  far  fewer 
parts  for  greater  efficiency  and  low  main¬ 
tenance.  And  the  fact  that  it’s  farm-engi¬ 
neered  by  the  leader  in  grassland  farming 
is  your  assurance  of  sure-fire  rehabihty! 


You  will  find  the  “67”  priced  so  low,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  resist  this  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  started  on  top-quahty  baling 
and  New  Holland’s  exclusive  system  of 
Hay-in-a-Day!  See  your  New  Holland 
Dealer  soon,  or  write:  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

NEW  HOLLAND  TWINE 

Super  9  twine,  9,000-ft.,  325 
lbs.  average  tensile  strength. 
Long  10,  10,000-ft.,  290  lbs. 
'  Certified  for  length,  strength 
and  uniformity. 


FLOW~ACTION 


Cuts  3  biggest  baling  costs.  Depreciation:  mini¬ 
mum,  thanks  to  advanced  design.  Repairs:  also 
minimum,  because  of  simplicity,  rugged  con¬ 
struction.  Leaf-loss;  minimum,  for  hay  is  han¬ 
dled  gently! 


New  HOEiiJkND  "First  In  Gf-assland  Farming" 


RAKE  and  BALE 


MOW  and  CONDITION 

Get  a  valuable  head  start  on 
uniform,  fast,  nutrient-saving 
drying'  with  New  Holland’s 
“440”  Mower  Crusher,  ,, 
or  “401”  Crimper. 


New  Holland’s  Crop  Dryer  brings  moiS' 
ture  content  down  from 
40%  to  15%  overnight.  ^ 

Next  morning,  store  f  y 

in  the  barn  to  ( 

complete  cycle— 

Hay-in-a-Day! 


Get  fluffy,  even  windrows  that 
let  air  circulate  for  quick  curing 
with  the  Super  “55”  Rolabar 
Rake.  Get  uniform  bales 
with  any  New  Holland 
baler,  , 


b^cils  fhe  weofher . . . 
gives  yov  up  to  50% 
more  feed  voluel 


BILL  JOHNSON,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


MADE 
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^  quality  forage  program  helped  me  raise  my  herd  average 
by  1300  pounds  in  three  years,”  says  Bill  Johnson.  This  Orange 
County  Dairyman  is  using  G.L.F.’s  Complete  Crop  Package  to 
boost  his  farm’s  productive  ability  toward  the  5-star  Forage 
Plan  Goal  of  2000  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow. 

WHAT  IS  HIS  FORMULA? 

Start  with  a  soil  test! — Then  follow  county  agent  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  a  tee. 

^  Lime  as  much  as  is  needed — Phelds  that  once  measured  a  4.2 
pH  have  been  limed  to  a  favorable  pH  and  now  produce  heavy 
yields  of  excellent  legume  hay.  In  some  cases  this  meant  putting 
on  as  much  as  7Y>  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre.  ' 

Fertilize  according  to  a  soil  test  —  You  get  the  most  for  your 
money  when  you  use  fertilizer  and  lime  as  a  team  and  apply  the 
full  recommended  amount  of  both. 

Plant  adapted  seed — Bill,  in  cooperation  with  his  state  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  G.L.F.,  has  tested  several  legume  varieties 
for  adaptation  to  his  land.  He  knows  the  best  varieties  for  his 
farm. 

Control  forage  insect  pests — Bill  sprays  every  acre  of  hay  land 
owned  or  rented.  Controlling  Spittlebug,  Leafhoppers,  Aphids 
and  Weevils  returns  many  times  its  cost  every  year  in  higher 
yields  of  top  quality  feed. 

Cut  early — while  the  forage  is  at  its  nutritious  best.  Bill  takes 
off  four  cuttings  a  year  on  much  of  his  land.  Yields  run  as  high 
as  51/4  tons  of  excellent  alfalfa  per  acre. 

In  the  past  three  years  Bill  Johnson  has  increased  his  herd  from 
55  head  to  112  with  66  milking.  He’s  made  many  improvements 
in  his  farm  and  had  surplus  hay  to  sell.  This  sound  forage  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  basic  ingredient  in  his  dairy  operation. 


For  bigger  dairy  profits  .  .  . 

INCLUDE  LIME  IN  YOUR  FORAGE  PLANS 

Check  with  your  G.L.F.  for  quality  lime  and  expert  spreading 
service.  Experienced  men  and  specially  designed  spreading 
equipment  stand  ready  to  apply  the  necessary  lime  at  any  de¬ 
sired  rate  to  suit  your  soil,  any  time  your  land  is  fit.  Make  your 
plans  and  arrangements  early.  Call  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
today. 


5-STAR  FORAGE  PLAN 


Vim 


Agriculturist,  April  4,  1959 
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Life  is  colorful  and  gay  on  famous  Waikiki  Beach. 
In  the  picture  at  right  is  the  beautiful  Moana 
Hotel  where  we  will  stay  while  in  Honolulu.  In 
the  distance  is  historic  Diamond  Head. 


o  o 


Sept.  27- Oct.  27 


AVE  you  been  wishing  that 
you  could  visit  glamorous 
Hawaii,  our  beautiful  new 
fiftieth  State?  If  so,  here  is 
your  chanee  to  go  with  a 
congenial  American  Agriculturist  party. 
People  who  have  gone  on  our  past  Ha¬ 
waiian  tours  always  return  saying  en¬ 
thusiastically  that  it  surpasses  all  other 
tours.  And  it’s  no  wonder!  Hawaii,  the 
‘‘Paradise  of  the  Pacific,”  is  a  tropical 
land  of  gorgeous  flowers,  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  soft  music,  spectacular  scenery, 
and  warm-hearted  people.  It  is  hard  to 
tear  yourself  away  from  these  lovely 
isles  when  the  moment  of  leave-taking 
comes. 

The  dates  of  our  tour  are  September 
27  to  October  27,  and  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  our  party  will  again  be 
escorted  by  Mr.  Verne  BeDell.  All  the 
arrangements  for  the  tour  are  being 
made  by  our  trSvel  agents,  the  Travel 
Service  Bureau  of  Needham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts — and  that  means  perfection  in 
evei’y  single  detail! 

Besides  those  fascinating  South  Sea 
islands,  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
United  States  on  this  trip,  as  we  will 
go  out  to  the  West  Coast  and  return 
by  different  routes.  After  we  arrive  in 
San  Francisco,  we  will  board  our  lux¬ 
urious  cruise  ship,  the  SS  Lurline,  for 
five  delightful  days  of  smooth  sailing 
and  fun  aboard  ship. 

This  beautiful  ship  is  first  class 
throughout  and  has  spacious  decks, 
swimming  pool,  commodious  lounges, 
and  beautifully  appointed  staterooms. 
The  meals  in  the  spacious  dining  room 
are  world  renowned.  Every  day  has  its 
program  of  entertainment — or  if  you 
prefer,  you  may  just  relax  in  your 
steamer  chair  and  sunbathe  or  chat 
with  new  friends  you  have  made.  The 

The  picture  below  shows  half  of  the  happy 
lost  tour  there,  just  as  they  arrived  in  H 
for  the  picture  are  two  Hawaiians  {man  in 


five  days  pass  all  too  quickly — and  then 
comes  our  dramatic  arrival  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  where  we  will  be  given  the  tradi¬ 
tional  welcome  by  native  daneers  and 
musicians  and  be  decorated  with  color¬ 
ful  leis  of  tropical  flowers. 

We  will  land  in  Honolulu  on  October 
8  and  transfer  immediately  to  our  ho¬ 
tel,  the  beautiful  Moana  Hotel  on  fam¬ 
ous  Waikiki  Beach.  Then  will  follow  an 
enchanted  twelve  days  that  you  will 
never  forget.  During  the  first  four  days 
of  our  stay,  we  will  be  at  the  Moana, 
and  there  will  be  time  for  sun  tanning, 
swimming,  and  just  plain  loafing,  as 
well  as  for  thrilling  sightseeing.  On  one 
day  we  will  have  a  grand  circle  tour 
of  Oahu  Island,  on  which  Honolulu  is 
situated,  and  will  see  scenes  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty — majestic  tropical  moun¬ 
tains,  the  blue  Pacific  gently  lapping 
white  beaehes  of  eoral  sand,  acres  of 
waving  sugar  cane,  mile  after  mile  of 
pineapple  fields,  banana  groves,  and  hi¬ 
biscus  and  oleanders. 

On  another  day  we  will  visit  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  we  will  board  a  Govern¬ 
ment  boat  for  a  lecture  tour  of  the  har¬ 
bor — -seeing  sunken  ships  still  there 
since  the  infamous  attack  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  on  that  dai’k  day,  December  7, 
1941. 

On  October  12,  we  will  leave  Oahu  Is¬ 
land  and  go  to  the  island  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  gToup,  Hawaii  Is¬ 
land,  of  outstanding  historic  interest. 
We  will  visit  both  Kona  and  Hilo,  the 
orchid  capital  of  the  island,  and  see 
more  orchids  than  you  ever  dreamed 
possible — whole  fields  of  them  like  great 
velvety  pools  of  color.  Hawaii  National 
Park,  with  its  giant  fern  forest,  sul¬ 
phur  banks,  extinct  and  steaming 
craters  and  lava  tubes,  will  thrill  us. 

This  island’s  scenery  ranges  from  the 
loveliness  of  palm-bordered  beaches  to 

group  who  went  with  us  to  Hawaii  on  our 
lo  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Joining  them 
:enter  in  bathing  suit  and  girl  at  far  right). 


the  grandeur  of  its  restless  volcanic 
peak,  Mauna  Loa,  towering  nearly  three 
miles  above  the  sea.  It  was  on  this 
island  Hawaii’s  greatest  ruler,  Kame- 
hameha,  the  Great,  was  born;  also  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  landing  place 
of  the  missionaries  and  of  Captain 
Cook’s  tragie  death. 

From  Hawaii  Island,  we  will  go  to 
another  famoils  isle,  Kauai,  where  more 
pleasures  and  beautiful  sights  will 
await  us.  Comfortable  limousines  will 
take  us  to  every  part  of  it.  We’ll  see 
massive  walled  gorges,  Waimea  Canyon 
that  rivals  the  Grand  Canyon  in  exqui¬ 
site  coloring:  sugar  cane  fields,  rice 
paddies,  endless  flowers  and  a  fabulous 
delightful  boat  cruise  on  the  Wailua 
River. 

On  October  17  we  return  to  Honolulu 
and  the  Moana  Hotel,  where  we  will 
have  two  more  days  to  enjoy  our  sur¬ 
roundings  to  the  full — to  drive  to  points 
of  interest,  to  shop  in  the  Is;«  nd’s 
tempting  stores,  to  swim  and  sunbathe, 
and  have  fun  together.  The  Banyan 
Court  of  our  hotel  is  a  delightful  gath¬ 
ering  place,  a  eenter  of  Hawaiian  music, 
entertainment,  and  dancing  under  the 
stars.  From  it,  one  sees  ships  gliding  in 
and  out  of  Honolulu  Harbor  and  all  the 
eolorful  seashore  life  that  is  a  part  of 
this  famous  beach. 

When  the  day  comes  that  we  must 
leave,  our  beautiful  ship,  the  Lurline, 
will  be  waiting  for  us — and  we  will  look 
forv'-ard  to  five  more  days  of  luxurious 
shipboard  life,  and  at  the  end,  thrill  to 
the  sight  of  our  own  shores  as  we  once 
more  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate  into 
the  harbor. 

The  complete  list  of  all  the  places 
we  will  see  is  too  long  to  print  hei’e, 
but  you  will  find  it  in  our  printed,  il¬ 
lustrated  itinerary,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  the  tour.  Like  all  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tours,  this  is  an  ‘‘all  expense” 
one,  and  we  think  you'll  agree  that 
the  price  of  this  glorious  month-long 


trip  is  low  for  all  it  includes  —  all 
transportation,  services  of  our  tour 
escort,  all  Federal  taxes;  hotel  and 
steamship  accommodations,  baggage 
transportation,  all  of  the  scheduled 
sightseeing,  all  meals  and  all  tips.  No 
other  tour  offers  you  so  much  at  such  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  itinerary  will  give  you  the  exact 
cost  of  the  different  accommodations 
on  trains  and  steamship.  On  trains,  we 
can  give  you  any  kind  of  Pullman  ac¬ 
commodation  you  desire,  if  we  receive 
your  reservation  in  time.  On  the  ship, 
ah  rooms  have  hot  and  cold  running 
water  and  are  air-conditioned,  as  well 
as  spacious  and  comfortable.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  minimum  priced  state¬ 
rooms  without  private  bath,  you  can 
get,  at  additional  eost,  staterooms  with 
shower  and  toilet. 

We  advise  you  to  make  your  reser¬ 
vation  early:  a  deposit  of  $200  will  hold 
it,  and  this  will  be  refunded  to  you  if 
you  should  have  to  cancel  later.  To  get 
the  itinerary,  just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist,  Box  367-H, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Space  for  this  popular  tour  will  be  in 
great  demand,  and  is  limited — so  don’t 
delay  in  writing  for  the  itinerary.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  take  all  who  wish  to 
go  with  us — but  this  year  may  turn  out 
to  be  like  1954  when  so  many  people 
made  immediate  reservations  (not  even 
waiting  to  get  the  itinerary)  that  we 
had  to  turn  down  75  reservations.  Don’t 
let  that  happen  to  you!  We  want  you 
with  us. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  Hawaiian  Tour, 
September  27-October  27,  1959. 

Name _ 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


(224)  12 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  4,  igjj 


By  FRED  HUGHES 

Farm  Management  Specialist,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


FAMILY  AFFAIK 


SK  THE  Jay 
Summers 
family  of 
Pennsylvania 
Furnace,  Pa., 
what  they 
think  about 
Farm  and 
Home  Plan¬ 
ning  and  they’ll  tell  you  it’s  a  family 
affair  that  pays  dividends!  Four  years 
ago  the  Summers  family,  like  many 
other  farm  families,  needed  help.  Their 
farm  investment  had  grown.  Cash 
costs  were  jumping  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  their  farm  income  was 
getting  smaller. 

Jay  and  Sara  Summers  felt  some 
changes  in  their  farm  organization 
would  be  necessary  if  they  were  to  in¬ 
crease  their  net  income.  They  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  future  for  several 
reasons.  They  had  four  children  to  edu¬ 
cate — perhaps  college  for  all  of  them. 
A  more  immediate  concern  was  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  children  were  teen¬ 
age  girls  active  in  school,  church,  and 
other  social  activities.  This  meant  nice 
clothes,  music  lessons,  spending  money, 
and  transportation  costs. 

Sara  Summers  had  visions  of  a  new 
home,  but  of  more  immediate  concern 
was  some  remodeling  of  the  present 
home.  Jay  Summers  wanted  a  higli- 
producing  herd  o^  dairy  cows  and  a  set 
of  buildings  to  house  the  cows  and  farm 
equipment  adequately.  He  also  likes  to 
hunt  and  take  an  annual  vacation  with 
his  family.  This  required  not  only 
money  but  a  farm  program  that  would 
let  him  get  away  from  home. 

They  had  one  son  who  might  want  to 
farm  some  day.  This  would  mean  a 
larger  business  if  one  farm  were  to 
support  two  families. 

When  County  Agent  Charles  Forney 
started  his  first  Farm  and  Home  Plan¬ 
ning  group  four  years  ago,  he  invited 
the  Summers  family  to  participate. 
Like  many  farm  families,  they  were 
hesitant  to  sit  down  in  a  group  and 
work  on  a  farm  and  home  plan.  Forney 
convinced  them  that  personal  informa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  discussed  in  group 
meetings.  He  showed  them  that  Farm 
and  Home  Planning  would  help  them 
achieve  the  goals  they  had  set. 

Ordinarily,  changes  on  a  farm  come 
rather  slowly,  and  a  family  can’t 
achieve  all  their  goals  in  one  or  two 
years.  Some  resources,  such  as  capital, 
labor,  land,  or  health  will  limit  pro¬ 
gress.  It  might  take  10,  15,  or  more 
years  to  reach  some  goals  .  .  .  but  they 
can  be  reached  more  quickly  and  with 
more  satisfaction  with  a  plan. 

The  Summers  family  have  not  yet 
reached  all  their  goals.  Some  are  long¬ 
time  goals.  The  important  thing  is  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  three  years 
on  their  farm  and  in  their  home. 

After  analyzing  their  farm  business 
with  the  help  of  the  county  Extension 
staff,  the  Summers  felt  they  needed  a 
larger  operation  to  return  the  needed 
income.  They  decided  a  two-man  oper¬ 
ation  was  necessary. 

Their  142  acres  was  enough  to  plan 
on  increasing  the  dairy  herd  size  to  40 
or  45  cows  plus  replacements.  There 
will  be  32  cows  in  milk  this  fall  as  com¬ 
pared  to  20  cows  three  years  ago.  In 
addition  to  the  dairy  herd,  the  Sum¬ 
mers  family  had  200  laying  hens,  500 
broilers,  125  turkeys,  and  35  fat  hogs. 

There  was  some  doubt  about  being 
so  diversified,  especially  when  the  en¬ 
terprises  were  so  small  that  unit  costs 


of  production  were  high.  Some  thought 
was  given  to  dropping  the  broiler  and 
turkey  enterprises  and  increasing  the 
laying  flock  size.  Sara  Summers  ob¬ 
jected  to  this,  since  these  were  her  pro¬ 
jects  and  cash  receipts  from  them  were 
used  for  the  children’s  music  lessons, 
clothes,  and  spepding  money.  Most  of 
these  birds  were  retailed  with  no  cash 
labor. 

The  Summers  expect  eventually  to 
eliminate  the ,  laying  flock  and  swine 
enterprise  when  the  cow  herd  is  built 
to  the  size  planned. 

Changing  the  livestock  program  in¬ 
volved  some  other  important  changes. 
The  barn  had  to  be  remodeled  to  handle 
additional  cows.  Mr.  Summers  has  al¬ 
ready  done  this  and  has  installed  a 
barn  cleaner  to  reduce  work  load. 

Another  important  consideration  was 
the  crop  and  pasture  program.  Since 
buying  the  farm.  Summers  had  follow¬ 
ed  a  corn-oats-wheat-hay  rotation.  He 


A  good  forage  program  is  helping  both 
the  farm  and  the  family,  so  everybody, 
including  the  farm  dog,  is  interested  in 
the  results.  In  the  foreground  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  Billy,  aged  10,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Summers,  and  in  the  background,  daugh¬ 
ters  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Natalie. 


— Photos  courtesy  Pennsylvania  State  University 

The  most  striking  change  on  the  Summers 
farm  since  they  started  Farm  and  Home 
Planning  three  years  ago  is  the  big  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production,  due  mainly  to 
high  quality  forage. 


was  also  limited  on  pasture  acres.  • 

Changes  were  necessary  if  the  addi¬ 
tional  cows  were  to  be  fed  an  adequate 
supply  of  high  quality  forage.  Mr.  Sum¬ 
mers  decided  on  two  rotations.  One 
would  be  120  acres  on  a  4-year  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn-small  grain-alfalfa-alfalfa. 
The  second  would  be  22  acres  on  a  6- 
year  pasture  rotation  of  1  year  rye, 
Sudan;  1  year  small  grain;  4  years  or¬ 
chard  grass  ladino  clover.  It  will  be 
1960  before  the  farm  is  completely 
changed  to  this  crop  program.  A  second 
silo  has  been  constructed  to.  handle  ad¬ 
ditional  forage. 

Wheat  and  peas  have  been  cash  crops 
in  the  past  and  will  be  continued  until 
the  forage  program  eliminates  them  as 
the  herd  size  increases. 

Summers  also  put  his  herd  on 
D.H.I.A.  so  he  would  know  which  cows 
to  cull.  There  isn’t  any  place  for  low 
producers  in  his  new  program.  His  herd 
has  been  in  the  artificial  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  most  striking  change  on  the 
Summers  farm  since  they  first  started 
in  Farm  and  Home  Planning  has  been 


in  milk  production.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  in  1954  was  about 
7,500  pounds.  For  the  testing  year  end¬ 
ing  July  31,  1958,  average  production 
per  cow  had  increased  to  11,529  pounds. 
The  total  pounds  of  milk  sold  in  1954 
were  153,000.  In  1958,  334,341  pounds 
were  produced. 

Summers  attributes  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  to  a  good  forage  program.  With 
the  second  silo  he  put  up  3  years  ago 
and  with  adequate  summer  grazing, 
his  cows  have  not  dropped  off  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  any  time  in  the  past  two 
years.  He  had  to  do  some  green  chop¬ 
ping  from  his  hay  strips  last  summer 
to  supplement  his  pasture  program, 
which  was  inadequate  due  to  dry 
weather. 

Some  credit  for  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  given  to  closer  culling 
as  the  result  of  D.H.I.A.  records. 

The  dairy  feed  bill  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  past  two  years 
and  probably  will  decrease  more  in  the 
next  year.  Summers  is  still  feeding  1 
pound  of  grain  for  each  3  pounds  of 
milk.  He  hopes  to  cut  his  feeding  rate 


to  1  pound  of  feed  or  less  for  each  5 
pounds  of  milk. 

Summers  has  been  following  recom¬ 
mended  fertilization  but  has  not  done 
soil  testing.  He  feels  soil  testing  will 
be  necessary  in  the  future  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results  in  his  program. 

Major  improvements  in  the  home  are 
being  postponed  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  pi, an  that  a  new  house  can  be 
built  in  the  near  future.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  goal  will  be  reached, 
considering  the  progress  the  Summers 
have  already  made  on  their  plans. 

The  Summers  have  not  spent  all 
their  time  working  toward  a  high  in' 
come.  The  children  have  had  swine,  ca¬ 
pon,  and  sewing  projects  in  4-H  Clubs. 
One  of  the  girls  is  in  the  high  school 
band  and  the  others  are  taking  music 
lessons.  Natalie,  the  oldest  girl,  is  now 
a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  family  is  active  in  church  and 
in  the  Grange.  Mr.  Summers  belongs  to 
the  Lions  Club  and  is  a  leader  in  coop¬ 
eratives. 


\ 
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rockets  your  yields ! 


Proper  use  of  the  right  propel/ant  is  help¬ 
ing  Uncle  Sam  to  send  our  rockets  soaring 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sky.  You,  too,  have 
a  propellant  that  sends  your  yields  and  profits 
higher  and  higher. 


lasting  ammonium  nitrogen.  It’s  low  in  cost 
and  rich  in  crop-producing  power.  And,  it’s 
easy  to  handle,  easy  to  apply.  The  firm,  shot¬ 
shaped  pellets  are  free-flowing  in  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor. 


Proper  use  of  enough  nitrogen  in  a  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  program  makes  crops  shoot 
up  fast  and  produce  high  yields  and  profits. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  side-dress  or  top-dress 
with  plenty  of  ARCADIAN®  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  An  extra  application  of  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate,  now,  works  in  perfect 
partnership  with  the  mixed  fertilizer  you  ap¬ 
plied  earlier.  Your  crops  make  quick,  vigorous 
growth  and  your  yields  and  profits  go  high! 

Economical,  easy-to-apply  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  contains  33.5%  nitrogen 
—  quick-acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and  long- 


Place  your  order  today !  Make  sure  you  get 
genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer 
in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Buy 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  where  you 
buy  mixed  fertilizers.  Make  your  yields  really 
rocket  this  year!  * 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Branch  offices  in  leading  farm  areas. 

I.©  1959,  Allied  Chemical  Corporation 
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Now,  IH  makes  it  easier 
for  you  to  put  up 
choice  hay 


Cut  as  fast  as  7  mph  ...  mow  up  to  50  acres  a  day  with  great  new  McCormick 
No.  TOO  mower!  Smooth,  quiet  "wrist-action”  drive  eliminates  pitman  and  gears — 
practically  ends  vibration.  You  mow  banks  and  ditches  too  steep  for  most  pitman 
mowers.  Just  grease  sealed  bearings  once  a  day.  Get  the  new  McCormick  No.  100 
balanced-head  mower  in  trailing  and  Fast-Hitch  models. 


Slash  curing  time  up  to  SO%  with  new  McCormick  No.  2  hay  conditioner.  Exclusive 
IH  rubber  rolls  gently  crush  entire  hay  stem  to  save  leaves  . .  .  speed  curing.  Hydraulic 
control  of  working  height  enables  you  to  lift  rolls  over  stones  on-the-go,  and  to  avoid 
re-crushing  at  headlands.  When  fully  lifted,  rubber  rolls  separate  to  clear  slugs. 


Tie  up  to  15  tons  an  hour,  day  after  day,  with  new  McCormick  No.  56  baler! 
Double-windrow  capacity,  from  5-foot-wide  pickup  through  15x19  inch  bale  chamber, 
handles  the  heaviest  hay  crop  with  leaf-saving  care.  No.  56  baler  comes  in  two 
models:  The  56-W  makes  wire-tied  bales  as  heavy  as  125  lb.  The  56-T  can  twine-tie 
up  to  100  lb  bales.  Get  pto  or  engine  drive  on  both  baler  models. 


Tie  up  to  330  full-size  bales  in  a  single  hour  with  the 

McCormick  No.  46  baler!  Big-windrow  capacity,  from  wide  pickup 
tQ'*bale  chute,  helps  the  No.  46  outbale  many  bigger  rigs.  And 
free,  easy  hay-flow  saves  more  of  the  protein-rich  leaves.  Fluffy 
straw,  heavy  or  light  hay — the  No.  46  baler  slices  and  twine-ties 
it  in  square  bales  at  new  low  cost! 
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You  get  bonus  capacity  at  a  real  savings 
with  "big  bore”  McCormick®  No.  46  baler 

The  McCormick  No.  46  baler  is  priced  with  the  lowest!  Bu 
owners  report  they’ve  tied  10  to  13  tons  an  hour  in  heavy 
crops  .  .  .  over  2,000  full-size  bales  in  an  8-hour  day! 

This  big  capacity  at  low  first  cost-plus  IH  sure-fire  tying 
freedom  from  down  dime — slashes  the  per-bale-cost  of  owiiij 
and  operating  your  own  baler  to  a  new  low.  Now,  it’s  profital’] 
to  own  a  No.  46  baler  for  as  little  as  IK  days’  baling  a 
You  pocket  custom  fees,  and  save  extra  fee'd  value  by  baling 
your  hay  is  cured  just  right. 

Your  first  look  at  the  McCormick  No.  46  tells  you  why  H 


out-bale  many  of  the  big  ones.  Hay  flows  fast  and  free  from 
windrow  to  bale.  Wide  pickup  gently  lifts  the  windrow  like  a 
carpet.  And  short  auger  ""floats”  it  across  the  unobstructed,  low- 
J  level  feeder  with  leaf-saving  care.  Then  three  packer  fingers 
spread  hay  across  the  full  width  of  the  plunger  head.  This  guaran¬ 
tees  square,  uniformly-packed  bales.  And  IH  knotters,  with  fewer, 
huskier  parts,  tie  these  easy-stacking  bales  for  keeps.  Because 
of  shorter  hay  travel,  that  ends  needless  chewing  and  churning, 

I  you  put  leafier  hay  in  each  bale. 

The  No.  46  baler  turns  out  loosely  packed  bales,  or  tight  ones 
as  heavy  as  70  lb.  Handy,  4-ball  twine  compartment  is  weather¬ 
proof.  Swinging  hitch  makes  transport  safer  and  easier.  You  can 
get  the  McCormick  No.  46  baler  with  pto  or  engine  drive. 


Your  baler  works  better  with  IH  twine! 

New,  oil-tight  carton  keeps  rot,  insect, 
and  rodent  repellents  at  full  strength. 
IH  twine  stays  strong  and  pliable  . . .  ties 
average,  36-inch-long  bales  for  less  than 
a  penny  each. 

Your  IH  dealer  can  show  you  how  to 
bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour;  at  lowest  cost 
ever,  with  a  new  McCormick  No.  46 
baler.  And  see  him  for  other  new  IH  hay 
machines  that  can  help  you  save  extra 
feed  value  worth  big  money. 


SEE  YOUR 

IHTERNATIOHAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 

Inlernational  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themse/ves  in  use — Farm  Tractors 
ond  Equipment  .  .  .  Twins  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks 
Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Bale  up  to  I 


at  I  owes! 


tons  every  hour 
cost  ever ! 
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get  season  long 


PRE-EMERGENCE  HERBICIDE 


w 


% 


effective, 

full  season  control 
of  most  annual  weeds 
—  both  broadleaf 
and  grasses. 


safe  to  humans  and  animals. 
Non-irritating  to  skin.  Non-corrosive. 
No  drift  hazard. 

economical  —  cuts  labor  costs. 

need  for  cultivation. 


Reduces 


Apply  Simazine  SOW  at 
planting  time  — forget 
weed  problems  all  sea¬ 
son.  See  your  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  today  for 
Simazine  SOW  herbi¬ 
cide— another  out¬ 
standing  product  of 
Geigy  research. 


SIMAZIN 


WEED  CO 


in  corn 

with  one  application  of 


profitable  — -  extra  corn  yields.  No  weed 
competition  for  soil  nutrients  and  moisture. 
No  cultivator  damage  to  corn  roots. 


t  For  free  brochure, 

:  address  Dept,  aa  4-9 

i  *‘‘SIJIAZINE”  is  a  trademark 

I  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation 


ORIGINATORS  OP 

GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 


DDT  INSECTICIDES 


Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  N.Y. 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

FLOOD-FURROW-SPRINKLE 
Helping  Growers  Profit 
Almost  SO  Years 


TheJ'eak  of  Qualify 


for  30  Years 


co’LxrK«'in> 

VETERINARY  BiOLOGICALS 


Dependable^  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 


AN  types  Hog  Cholera  immunizing  products 
All  types  Erysipelas  products  Nation  Wide 
Leptospira  Pomono  Bacterin  Distribution. 

free  Ultjstrafed  book  gives  full  details. 

COLORADO  SERUM  CO 

4950  York  Street  Denver  T6,  Colo. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
LAYOUT  CHART  OR  CONTACT 
YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


W.R.AMES  CO. 

45II  E.  Osborne  •  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  •  Milpitas,  Calif. 


COWPOX 


-RINGWORM. 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  ^8?aiNT  IT  ( 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  storesor  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  3,  N.Y. 


XEW  ALL.BREED,  ALL-ABE  MILK  CHAMP 


"King  View  Francy  Allegro,"  o  registered  Holstein  on  the  Paul  J.  Schintzius  farm  at 
South  Woles,  N.  Y.,  has  achieved  o  new  notional  milk  production  record  for  cows  of 
oil  ages  and  breeds.  The  new  chomp,  with  the  born  name  of  "Elsie,"  chalked  up  a 
record  38,672  pounds  of  milk  and  1,239  pounds  of  butterfot  by  the  end  of  the  one- 
yeor,  twice-o-doy  HIR  test. 


Throughout  the  year,  9-year>old  Elsie  was  handled  under  extremely  practical 
conditions.  She  ran  on  pasture  through  the  summer  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and 
was  port  of  the  regular  milking  string  of  28  cows  in  loctotior^  on  the  Schintzius  farm. 
Elsie  broke  the  previous  record  by  3,200  pounds.  The  new  record  gives  her  o  lifetime 
production  of  161,882  pounds  of  milk  and  5,505  pounds  of  butterfot.  Shown  congratu¬ 
lating  Elsie  ore  (I.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Schintzius,  Mr.  Schintzius  and  their  son, 
Christopher. 


Elwood  J.  White  of  Jermyn,  Po.,  accepts  o 
$400  check  from  Henry  T.  Moon,  assistant 
4-H  Leader  at  Penn  State  University.  El- 
wood,  o  first  year  dairy  science  student, 
won  the  scholarship  donated  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  to-the  4-H 
boys'  agricultural  project  winner  in  the 
1958  Notional  4-H  Awards  program.  He 
plans  to  moke  dairy  farming  his  career 
after  graduation,  and  this  scholarship,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  earnings  from  4-H  projects, 
will  pay  for  his  college  education. 


Judith  Harold,  o  17-year-old  senior  at 
Wilson  Central  School,  N.  Y.,  was  selected 
05  outstanding  pie  maker  in  Niagara 
County  from  a  group  of  33  senior  con¬ 
testants  (14  to  21  years  of  age).  The 
awards  in  this  contest  were  sponsored  by 
the  Niagara  County  Fruit  Growers. 

Then  Judy  went  on  to  win  o  blue  ribbon 
(the  only  one  in  o  field  of  10  contestants) 
at  the  State  Apple  Pie  Contest  held  Janu¬ 
ary  21  during  the  Horticultural  Show  in 
Syracuse. 


The  Eckhordt  Brothers,  truck  farmers  from  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  study  their 
vegetable  crops  protected  by  "greenhouses"  of  polyethylene  film.  Hoops  of  grope 
wire  ore  placed  over  the  rows  of  plants,  then  covered  with  lengths  of  the  film.  Prim® 
growing  conditions  inside  the  shelter  step  up  the  crop  cycle. 


It’s  Easier  to  do  Precision  Work 

with  a  «JOHN  DEERE  Tractor-Cultivator  Team 


Double  satisfaction  at  cultivating  time 
— that's  what  you’ll  enjoy  when  you 
combine  the  power  and  economy  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  “430,”  “530,”  “630,”  or  “730”  Series 
Tractor  with  the  better-work  characteristics 
of  a  matched  John  Deere  Cultivator.  Here’s 
a  team  that  takes  the  strain  out  of  weed 
control;  that  speeds  your  work  and  saves 
you  money. 


work  out  of  steering;  makes  it  easy  to  do 
damage-free  work  with  4-  and  6-row  culti¬ 
vators.  You’ll  sit  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Float-Ride  Seat;  stand  at  will  without  mov¬ 
ing  or  tipping  the  seat.  A  combination  of 
high  seat  location,  tapered  fuel  tank,  and 
offset  exhaust  muffler  provides  an  unex¬ 
celled  view  that  contributes  to  better- 
quality  work. 


Here's  the  fast-working  2-3  plow  “430"  Row-Crop 
Utility  Tractor  and  matched  John  Deere  4640  Series 
4-Row  Cultivator  working  in  young  corn.  With  this 
unit  on  the  job,  weeds  stand  little  chance  of  survival. 
You  cover  many  acres  per  day,  saving  money  every 
step  of  the  way. 

line  of  attachments  to  meet  every  job  re¬ 
quirement.  Thesh  cultivators  are  sturdily 
built  for  a  long  life  of  service;  feature  a 
clean  design  for  an  obstruction-free  view  of 
your  work. 


Look  at  All  These  Advantages 

A  modern  versatile  hydraulic  system 
places  precision  control  of  the  cultivator  at 
your  finger  tips  and  offers  you  single,  de¬ 
layed,  or  selective  lift  as  you  prefer.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Power  Steering  takes  all  the  muscle 


Modern  Quik-Tatch  Cultivators 

John  Deere  Cultivators  are  farming  fa¬ 
vorites  everywhere.  One  man  can  quickly 
and  easily  attach  or  detach  these  cultivators 
in  ten  minutes  or  less.  Each  is  easy  to  ad¬ 
just  for  better  work  and  offers  a  complete 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  the  full 
story  of  the  many  advantages  of  cultivating 
with  a  new  “30”  Series  Tractor  and 
matched  cultivator.  See  him  soon,  and  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  precision  work  with  a 
John  Deere  Tractor-Cultivator  Team. 


Modern  Hydraulic  System  Provides  Accurate  Cultivator  Control 


This  versatile  “530” 
Tractor  is  demonstrating 
selective  lift,  an  ideal  fea¬ 
ture  for  work  in  point  rows 
or  on  terraces.  The  near 
front  unit  of  this  40F  Cul¬ 
tivator  has  been  raised  as 
the  far  front  unit  con¬ 
tinues  to  work.  Front  rigs 
can  also  be  raised  inde¬ 
pendently  of  rear  rigs  (de¬ 
layed  lift)  to  finish  out  the 
rows  and  eliminate  wheel 
tracks.  Such  precision  hy¬ 
draulic  control  enables 
you  to  do  better-quality 
work  that  more  effectively 
controls  moisture-robbing 
weeds.  It’s  a  real  crop¬ 
saving,  money-making  ad¬ 
vantage  of  owning  and 
operating  a  matched  John 
Deere  Tractor-Cultivator 
Combination. 


JOHN  DEERE 

’■WMEREVER  CROPS  GROW.  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


- - - 1 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  Dept.  A -34 

Please  send  me  further  information  on: 

□  "430"  General-Purpose  Tractors  □  "530,"  "630,"  and 
"730"  Tractors  □  2-  and/^4-Row  Cultivators  □  6-Row 
Cultivators  □  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

Name _ 

□  Student 

R.R. _  ^Box_ _ _ 

Town _ 

State _ 
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How  to 
Control  the 
BEAN  BEETLE 

By  DR.  A.  A.  MUKA 

Department  of  Entomology,  Cornell 


T 


HE  MEXICAN  bpan  beetle  is  a 
serious  pest  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  beans  grown  each 
year  in  New  York.  This  pest 
occurs  throughout  the  bean-growing 
areas  of  the  State  and  attacks  all  vari¬ 
eties  of  beans. 


The  home  gardener  as  well  as  the 
commercial  grower  producing  snap  or 
dry  beans  must  contend  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  growers  of  snap  beans  are 
most  concerned  with  pod  injury,  where¬ 
as  injury  to  dry  beans  is  caused  by  both 
pod  and  foliage  feeding.  Bean  beetle 
feeding  on  the  foliage  reduces  the  vigor 
of  the  bean  plants  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  energy  is  needed  to  produce  a 
good  crop. 

In  the  past,  the  problem  of  control 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  costly 
and  repeated  applications  of  insecticide 
were  necessary  to  obtain  effective  con¬ 
trol.  Since  those  early  days  when  rote- 
none  was  recommended,  significant  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  and  new  highly 
effective  chemicals  have  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  new  materials  give  more  ef¬ 
fective  control  of  several  stages  in  the 
insect’s  life  cycle. 

Life  Cycle 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  a  light 
tan  in  color  with  several  black  spots. 
The  larvae  are  conspicuous  because  of 
their  bright  yellow  color  and  spiny  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  adults  spend  the  winter 
in  woodlands  and  hedgerows  surround¬ 
ing  bean  fields. 


The  first  generation  of  larvae  and  the 
over-wintered  beetles  cause  much  dam¬ 
age  during  the  time  the  plants  are 
growing  and  setting  po'ds.  A  later  gen¬ 
eration,  of  concern  mostly  to  the  dry 
bean  growers,  attacks  in  August,  caus¬ 
ing  much  pod  injury  which  substan¬ 
tially  reduces  yields.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  earliest  plantings  receive  more 
damage  than  later  plantings. 

New  Materials 

Parathion,  which  succeeded  rotenone 
as  a  Mexican  bean  beetle  control  re¬ 
commendation,  involved  two  applica¬ 
tions.  The  material  was  quite  poisonous 
to  humans  and  did  not  control  the  near¬ 
ly  mature  larvae  and  pre-pupal  stages. 
The'  new  materials  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  are  superior  to  parathion  for  the 
control  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Among  the  new  materials  are  Sevin, 
Ethion,  Trithion  and  Guthion.  Of  these 
Sevin  is  the  most  spectacular.  With 
this  insecticide  one  application  of  0.5 
pound  per  acre,  properly  timed,  will 
protect  dry  beans  from  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle  for  the  entire  season.  Label 
approval  of  the  above  new  materials 
for  bean  control  with  the  exception  of 
Guthion  has  recently  been  given. 

Timing  Important 

Growers  should  inspect  their  plant¬ 
ings  at  regular  intervals  starting  in 
late  June.  Too  often  early  stages  of  in¬ 
festation  are  overlooked  and  the  bean 


In  the  spring  the  beetles  leave  their 
protected  hibernation  quarters,  fly  to 
the  nearest  bean  field,  and  actively  feed 
on  the  young  bean  leaves.  After  mat¬ 
ing,  clusters  of  yellow  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  undersurface  of  the  bean  leaves. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  larvae 
begin  to  feed  and  produce  a  character¬ 
istic  injury  to  the  bean  leaves. 

In  upstate  New  York  the  first  hatch¬ 
ing  usually  takes  place  in  late  June. 
The  date  varies,  however,  from  season 
to  season  due  to  weather  conditions. 


plants  may  be  largely  defoliated  early 
in  the  season.  Beans  should  be  treated 
v/hen  the  earliest  hatched  larvae  are 
one-half  grown.  This  occurs  well  before 
the  beans  grow  up  to  fill  the  rows. 

In  1958,  a  series  of  large  demonstra¬ 
tion  plots  were  established  on  red 
kidney  beans  across  Western  New  York. 
The  plots,  heavily  infested  with  bean 
beetles,  received  a  single  properly  timed 
application  of  the  new  materials.  At 
harvest  time  the  treated  plots  yielded 
3-7  bushels  per  acre  more  beans  than 
the  untreated  plots  in 
the  same  field.  At  cur¬ 
rent  prices  these  yields 
amount  to  a  gross  in¬ 
crease  in  return  to  the 
growers  of  from  $11  to 
$27. 

The  effectiveness  of  the 
newer  insecticides  should 
encourage  growls  t  o 
treat  all  of  thdir  bean 
acreage  in  order  to  help 
achieve  the  maximum 
productivity  of  the  crop. 


Mexican  bean  beetle  in¬ 
jury  to  pods  of  red  kidney 
beans.  Left,  uninjured 
pods  showing  a  full  yield 
of  marketable  beans. 
Right,  injured  pods  with 
reduced  number  of  mar¬ 
ketable  beans. 


♦ 

For  most  effective  control 
good  coverage  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Drop  pipes  place  the 
insecticide  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  where 
the  larvae  are  located. 


FORD  250  BALER^r  Family  Farm  Baling  and 


pacify— Up  to  10  tons 
or  5  bales  per  minute. 

(i  Friction  safety  clutch— no  shear 


plns.< 

#  Skid  shoes  to  protect  pick*up. 


#  Hoy  holdodown  for  even  feeding. 

#  improved  knotter— more  depend* 
able  than  ever.. 

#  Over-running  clutch  in  FTO  drive. 

#  individualiy  ntovnted  pick-up 

#  exclusive  sure-octlon  sweep  fork 
,  — oesures  smooth  feeding. 

#  FTO  inodoi  or  IF.  HF  oir-cooled 


Best  Yet  for  Baling! 

FORD  SElECr-O-SPEED 
TRACTORS 


World’s  most  advanced  tractor  transmission!  Now 
you  can  have  fingertip  shifting  to  any  gear  with¬ 
out  stopping... without  clutching— and  under  full 
load!  Your  tractor  can  run  at  constant  and  most 
efficient  r.p.m.  all  the  time.  Less  engine  wear . . . 
more  work  done  on  less  fuel... much  less  personal 
effort.  Also  Independent  PTO 
for  constant,  ideal  machine 
speed  while  you  shift  up  and 
down  on-the-go  for  best  gear. 

Engage  or  disengage  PTO  on- 
the-go!  Yes,  you  can  do  all  this, 
and  more,  with  Select-O-Speed 
...and  oedy  Eord  has  kl 


Now!  Shift  to  any  Speed  on  the  go! 


aying  Savings! 

[Advanced  features  count  for  plenty— and  Ford  balers  have  more  than  their 
[share.  But  dependable  performance  counts  for  more— and  that’s  where  Ford 
[balers  really  shine. 

Yes,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  the  Ford  250  baler  is  becoming  the  choice  of  more  and 
[more  farmers.  Satisfied  farm  owners  is  the  true  test  that  tells  quality!  Just  what 
[do  actual  Ford  hay  baler  owners  think  of  its  performance?  Here’s  the  answer: 

In  a  nation-wide  survey,  satisfactory  results  or  better  were 
reported  by  more  than  98  of  every  100  owners  of  Ford  balers. 

[And  here  are  typical  comments: 

"Over  20,000  bales  without  repairs" 

"Baled  all  summer— missed  tying  only  15  or  20  bales" 

"More  than  2,000  bales  without  a  miss" 

Fewer  wearing  parts. . .  easy  adjustments,  that’s  what  owners  like.  And  you’ll 
like  the  sure- tying  knotters  — designed  by  Ford  exclusively  for  balers.  So  com¬ 
pare  the  Ford  250  baler  feature  for  feature  with  other  balers  costing  more. 
You’ll  find  the  Ford  has  what  you  need  . . .  ease  of  operation . . .  dependability 
\huilt  in!  And  it’s  practical  for  the  family-size  farm. 

Look  up  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer.  Look  over  all  the 
Ford  hay  balers— your  choice  of  three  sizes  for  every  baling  need.  Both  wire 
and  twine  tie  models  are  available.  Look  for  quality  —  ask  about  new  liberal 
I  ...  up  to  four  crop  years  to  pay. 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 


tractor  and  implement  dealer 


Ford  rear  mounted  mower— Fast  haying  pays.  Get  a  good 
start  with  a  Ford.  The  7-foot  model  will  mow  up  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
There’s  also  a  6-foot  model  available.  Both  are  designed  for  narrow  or 
wide  tractor  wheel  spacings.  They’re  full  adjustable,  have  high  lift . . . 
also  safety  releases.  You’ll  like  the  easy  3-point  hitch.  Smooth  V-belt  drive. 


Ford  mounted  side  delivery  rake— Handy pick-up-and- 

go  rake  for  faster  haying !  This  one  "rides”  to  the  field  fast . . .  can  be 
quickly  raised  over  obstructions  to  prevent  damage  when  raking  . . . 
can  be  backed  into  tight  spots  without  jack-knifing.  Eight-foot  raking 
width  allows  4  acres  per  hour  capacity.  And  you  save  more  leaves  with 
less  hay  movement  from  swath  to  windrow. 
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NEW  METHODS  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE... 

Low-cost  shelter  buildings  with 
walls  of  solid  concrete 

Reinforced  concrete  walls  ore  cast  on  the  ground,  erected  with  farm 
tractor  and  new  tilting  frame  developed  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Farm  engineers  have  borrowed  a  method  from  industrial 
builders  .  .  .  streamlined  it  .  .  .  cut  costs  to  make  it  practical 
for  simple  farm  structures.  The  method  is  “tilt-up”  .  .  .  but 
builders  no  longer  need  heavy-construction  lifting  rigs  to 
raise  the  concrete  panels. 

The  tilting  frame  illustrated  was  developed  by  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Now,  a  small  crew  can 
place  8x8orl0xl0  concrete  panels  in  a  matter  of  minutes- 
The  only  power  needed  is  that  of  a  standard  farm  tractor. 

Long-life  concrete  is  weather-resistant,  rodent-proof  and 
noncombustible.  Solid  concrete  walls  can -take  the  punish¬ 
ment  required  in  farm  structures  like  loafing  and  feeding 
barns  and  machine  sheds.  And  because  they  need  little  or  no 
maintenance  during  their  long  life,  concrete  buildings  save 
you  time  and  money.  For  details,  see  your  ready -mix  dealer, 
rural  builder,  or  farm  structures  specialist  at  your  state 
college.  Or  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

PORTLAND  ~C~EMENT~ASSOC^^^ 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
250  Park  Ave.,  Nev/  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  234  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

1528  V/alnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
Name _ _ 

Please  send  me  information 

on  farm  ti/f-6p  construction.  - - - 

City _ State _ _ 


k 

LOCK 

DOWELLING 

SURE^ 

GRIP 


Wood  is  best  for  your  Silage 
...Unadilla  is  your  best  Wood  Silo  buy 


It  is  well-known  that  wood  is  best 
for  silage  and  that  Unadilla  is  the 
best  wood  Silo  because:  I"  of  wood 
is  equal  to  10"  of  masonry  in  insu¬ 
lation — Unadilla  wood  staves  pro¬ 
tect  your  ensilage  with  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17"  of  masonry. 
Wood  is  not  affected  by  silage 
acids  .  .  .  Unadilla  staves  are  full 
thickness,  seasoned,  Factory  Creo¬ 


sote-Treated  for  longer  life.  Contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront  for  climb¬ 
ing  ease  and  unloading  conven¬ 
ience.  Unadilla  staves  are  knitted 
into  one  sturdy  unit  by  hundreds  of 
patented  steel  lock  dowels.  Send  for 
catalog.  Read  about  ALL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Unadilla’s  Wocki  Silo  of¬ 
fers  YOU.  Buy  right  the  first  time 
—  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-419  Unadilla,  New  York 


UNADILLA  SILO 


FITTING 
CLAY  LAND 
FOR  CORN 


By  GEORGE  S.  TAYLOR  and  Wm.  H.  JOHNSON 

Ohio  Experiment  Station 


T 


HE  NUMBER  one  tillage  prob¬ 
lem  for  corn  on  clay  land  is 
that  of  obtaining  adequate 
stands.  A  moderately-granulat¬ 
ed  seedbed  is  necessary  consistently  to 
obtain  high  stands,  yet  soil  granulation 
is  poor  when  these  heavy  soils  are 
worked  either  too  wet  or  dry.  Obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  seedbed  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  because  of  the  narrow  moisture 
range  at  which  good 
occurs. 


granulation 


Time  Your  Spring  Plowing 


Although  the  disk  and  field  culti¬ 
vator  have  been  used  to  prepare  seed¬ 
beds  for  corn,  the  plow  is  still  your  best 
bet  to  kill  vegetation,  bury  residues, 
control  weeds,  and  bring  about  a  good 
rootbed. 


Land  should  be  plowed  when  soil 
moisture  is  right  to  permit  good  granu¬ 
lation.  When  plowing  results  in  poor 
granulation,  a  large  number  of  tillage 
operations  must  follow  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  moderately  granulated  seedbed. 
These  operations  increase  costs,  delay 
planting  and  pack  the  rootbed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  land  which  is  plowed  wet  after 
April  is  often  droughty  because  of  the 
tight  rootbed. 


Early  spring  plowing  is  better  than 
late  because  weathering-^-wetting  and 
drying,  freezing  and  thawing — brings 
about  some  granulation.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  less  damage  is  done  by  wet-plow¬ 
ing  in  early  spring  than  by  wet-plow¬ 
ing  later  on. 

If  plowing  can  be  done  when  soil 
moisture  is  favorable,  it  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  pull  a  harrow  or  other  tillage 
tool  offset  and  behind  the  plow.  If  little 
or  no  granulation  and  leveling  is 
brought  about  by  the  harrow,  then  the 
soil  is  probably  too  wet  for  late  spring 
plowing.  Once-over  tillage  is  seldom 
enough  seedbed  preparation  for  corn. 


Timeliness  Important 

Timeliness  of  tillage  appears  to  be 
more  important  than  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  to  prepare  the  seedbed.  The 
number  of  tillage  operations  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  initial  granulation  result¬ 
ing  from  plowing,  weathering  since 
plowing,  and  soil  moisture  content  at 
the  time  of  operation. 

Two  to  four  single  diskings  followed 
by  a  spike-toothed  harrow  are  usually 
adequate.  Good  stands  (one  plant  every 
9  inches  when  row  spacing  is  42  inches) 
have  been  obtained  on  plots  when  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  dry  surface  soil  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  thx’ough  a  sieve 
with  openings  of  about  one-tenth  inch. 

Once  the  seedbed  had  reached  this 
degree  of  fineness  at  planting  time,  ad¬ 
ditional  preparation  was  of  no  value. 
In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  excessive  seedbed  preparation 
compacts  the  soil  so  much  that  emerg¬ 
ence  is  very  poor  during  wet  springs. 

If  a  farmer  must  spring-plow  wet 
land  to  avoid  late  planting,  he  can  get 
a  better  seedbed  by  plowing  to  a  depth 
of  4  to  5  inches  rather  than  the  hormal 
depth  of  7  to  8  inches.  Under  wet  con¬ 
ditions  shallow  plowing  results  in  bet¬ 
ter  granulation  and  in  higher  stands 
and  yields.  When  land  is  not  wet,  how¬ 
ever,  shallow  plowing  results  in  five  or 
six  bushels  less  per  acre  than  plowing 
to  a  normal  depth. 

In  the  spring,  clay  soils  are  normally 
wet  for  long  periods.  This  condition 
cither  delays  plowing  or  increases  the 
probability  of  wet  plowing.  Needless  to 


say,  adequate  drainage  is  necessary  for 


good  tillage. 


Also,  established  stands  of  grasses 
and  legumes  help  to  “pump”  water 
from  the  soil,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  days  in  which  a  good  job 
of  plowing  can  be  done.  Furthermore, 
land  under  sod  can  be  plowed  with 
good  granulation  over  a  wider  mois¬ 
ture  range  than  open  stubble  land. 

About  Fall,  Winter  Plowing 

Fall  plowing  reduces  some  of  the  til¬ 
lage  operations  ordinarily  done  in  the 
busy  spring  months  and  allows  weath¬ 
ering  to  granulate  the  soil.  Because  of 
erosion,  rolling  land  obviously  should 
not  be  plowed  until  spring. 

Weathering  of  plowed  land  over  the 
winter  months  brings  about  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  soil  granulation  and  wetter  land 
than  is  found  just  before  and  after 
sprihg  plowing.  Since  one  or  two  hard 
freezes  usually  granulate  the  seedbed, 
plowing  in  late  winter  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  since  the  land  will  not  be  as  wet 
as  land  which  was  plowed  in  fall  or 
early  winter. 

Spring  tillage  of  fall-  and  winter- 
plowed  land  which  is  still  wet  can 
cause  severe  soil  compaction,  resulting 
in  poor  stands  and  yields.  Usually  little 
or  no  land  preparation  is  needed  after 
fall  plowing.  However,  any  tillage  that 
is  done  should  be  shallow  and  delayed 
until  the  top  3-4  inches  of  soil  is  dry  or 
until  planting  time. 

The  primary  reasons  for  seedbed 
preparation  ai'e  to  control  weed  growth 
and  to  level  the  ground  surface.  ‘‘Once 
over”  with  a  light-weight  field  culti¬ 
vator  and  harrow  has  been  adequate  on 
experimental  plots.  Fall  plowed  land 
should  not  be  disked  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GOOD  DOOKS 

Recently  arrived  in  the  offices  of 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  are  four 
farm  books,  any  one  of  which  and  all 
of  which  would  make  a  fine  addition  to 
any  farmer’s  library.  They  are: 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN 
feeds  and  feeding  by  Cassard, 
head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  This 
is  a  handbook  giving  a  summary  of  the 
latest  practices  in  feeds  and  feeding  | 
and  is  priced  at  $3. 

■  FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE 
by  Brown  and  Morrison  is  a  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  indexed  volume  that  the 
tractor  operator  can  refer  to  quickly 
for  information  qn  any  tractor  problem 
that  may  be  bothering  him.  Price,  $3.50. 

THE  STOCKMAN’S  HANDBOOK  by 
Ensinger  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  at  the  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  is  a  highly  illustrated  book 
of  638  pages  of  summarized  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  problem  that  may  be 
bothering  the  modern  stockman.  It 
one  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  Price  is  $8.50  and  worth  it 
FARMMECHANICS,  Te.xt  and 
Handbook  was  written  by  several  dif¬ 
ferent  specialists  in  farm  mechanics. 
It  contains  over  800  pages  and  goes  im 
to  every  phase  of  mechanics  of  modern 
farm  equipment.  It  sells  for  $6. 

Every  one  of  these  books  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  with  pictures  that  tell  ® 
story  and  will  more  than  pay  for  theic 
cost  almost  the  first  time  you 
them.  They  are  all  published  by  the  Id 
terstate  Printers  and  Publishers, 
ville.  Ill.,  and  may  be  purchased  direc 
ly  from  the  publisher. — E.R.E. 

\ 
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GRASS  SILAGE 
1885-and  Now 

METHOD'S  OF  preserving  forage  | 
crops  for  hay  and  grass  silage  ' 
have  come  a  long  way  since  an¬ 
cient  times  when  people  along  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea  preserved  silage  by 
storing  grass  in  air-tight  containers,  a 
researcher  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  at  the  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Farm  Research 
Association  at  Purdue  University. 

John  W.  Bratzler,  animal  nu'trition- 
ist  at  Penn  State,  said  chemicals  were 
first  used  to  preserve  grass  silage  In 
1885.  Since  then  four  methods  have 
been  developed  for  making  grass  silage 
—wilting;  addition  of  molasses,  ground 
cereal  grains,  and  beet  of  citrus  pulp; 
use  of  chemicals  such  as  sulfur  dioxide, 
sodium  metabisulfite,  Kylage,  and  so¬ 
dium  sorbate;  and  addition  of  flavor¬ 
ing  compounds  with  or  without  com¬ 
mon  salt. 

Dr.  Bratzler  said  he  believed  many 
farmers  were  oversold  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  idea  of  making  grass  silage. 
Where  the  weather  is  ideal  for  the  field 
curing  of  hay,  there  is  no  advantage 
to  preserving  the  crop  as  grass  silage, 
he  pointed  out. 

“Management,  as  with  all  farm  oper¬ 
ations,  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
how  successful  the  individual  farmer  is 
in  making  grass  silage,”  he  stated.  ■ 
“Forage  must  be  harvested  when  it 
is  highest  in  total  feeding  value,  the 
silo  must  be  filled  rapidly  and,  if  used, 
a  preservative  must  be  distributed  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  the  ensiled  forage. 
Not  enough  attention  is  given  to  these 
important  factors,”  he  added. 

Dr.  Bratzler  concluded  that  future 
progress  in  preserving  forage  crops  for 
hay  or  grass  silage  will  depend  on  the 
development  of  better  methods  for  pre¬ 
serving  grass  silage,  better  methods 
for  eliminating  seepage  from  silage, 
and  on  more  efficient  hay  drjdng  sys¬ 
tems. — George  Van  Horn  ' 


at  your 

G.L.F. 

Service 


Agency 


Use  G.LF.’s 
Complete 
Crop  Service 


“Canada  Thistle? 


Don’t  have  any, 
Got  rid  of  ’em 

t 

last  year  v\/ith 

WEEDAZOL!” 


''Guess  the  thistle  got  started  when  I  was  using  that  piece  of  land  for  pasture. 
The  pasture  had  a  lot  of  weeds  in  it,  I  remember,  when  I  plowed  it  up.  Killed 
a  lot  of  them  with  chemical,  and  I  guess  the  plowing  didn’t  hurt  any  either. 
But  no  matter  what  I  planted  the  next  four  or  five  years,  1  always  got 
patches  of  thistle. 


"I  used  to  go  around  these  patches  with  tlie  combine  and  the  mower,  then, 
after  harvest.  I’d  make  a  special  trip  to  cut  down  the  thistle.  Not  any  morel 

"I  sprayed  WEEDAZOL  on  all  the  patches  in  1957.  Next  year  I  could 
hardly  find  a  thistle,  but  I  sprayed  the  few  I  saw  with  WEEDAZOL  again 
anyway.  End  of  the  year  they  were  all  dried  up  and  dead.  I’m  satisfied  I 
don’t  have  CANADA  THISTLE  any  more!” 


Why  don’t  you  try  WEEDAZOL? 

ItwillkiliyourCANADATHlSTLE,:: 
WHITETOP,IVIILKWEEDandmany 
other  weeds,  too.  WEEDAzOL  kills 
roots  and  all,  once  and  for  ajl! 


Gef  our  free 
folder  "Canada 
Thistle  Control 
Program  with 
WEEDAZOL  and 
W  E  E  D  O  N  E 
638."  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  copy 
or  write  today  ! 


* 


WEEDAZOL 


another  chemical  development  of  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
(Formerly  American  Chemical  Paint  Co.) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  •  Niles,  Calif 


Weedazol  and  Amchem  are  registered  trademarks  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 

WEEDAZOL  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLERI 
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Feed  now  for  sustained  summer  production. . . 


Follow  the 

Beacon  Pasture  Feeding  Program 


and  the  advice  of  your  Beacon  Advisor 

When  cows  first  go  to  pasture,  dairymen  are  rewarded  with 
a  boost  in  milk  production.  But  what  happens  after  that 
depends  largely  upon  your  supplementary  feeding  program. 

The  Beacon  Pasture  Feeding  Program  helps  maintain  body 
weight  — avoid  summer  slump.  It  helps  you  produce  lower 
cost  milk  —  get  greater  return  over  feed  cost  —  through  sus¬ 
tained  high  production. 


—  Amei'ican  Agi’iculturist,  April  4,  1959 


Near  the  kitchen  door,  fenced  and  away  from  shade.  These  are  three  important 
items  in  protecting  a  garden  from  damage  by  animals  and  children  at  play. 


A  Garden  Helps  You 
Eat  Better  for  Eess 


Even  on  excellent  pasture,  higher  producers  rarely  can  con¬ 
sume  enough  grass  to  do  their  best.  The  Beacon  Pasture 
Feeding  Program  helps  you  keep  body  weight  and  get  the 
sustained  production  advantages  of  grain  feeding  —  permits 
maximum  use  of  your  pastures. 


Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisof 

He  can  show  you  how  to  determine  the  most  economical  and 
profitable  balance  between  pasture  and  grain  for  your  herd 
and  your  farm.  He  can  advise  how  best  to  manage  and  re¬ 
plenish  your  valuable  pasture  crops.  See  your  Beacon  Ad¬ 
visor  now  —  and  whenever  pasture  conditions’  change. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

iTu 


BEACON-THE  FEEDS  11111  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK" 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  4  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 


RAIN  or  SHINE  Make  High  Quality  Hay 


NICHOLSON  HAY  TEDDER 


This  Nicholson  tedder  by 
its  unique  double  tine  ' 
action  is  gently  throwing 
the  crop  in  air,  combing 
out  the  lumps  and  open¬ 
ing  up  the  thick  butt  ends  of  the  swath,  leaving  fluffy  condition 
so  that  warm  dry  air  can  pass  through  it  and  reduce  the 
moisture  with  maximum  speed. 

f 

NEW  IMPROVED  MODELS 

UT1  Ground  Drive  —  UT2  PTO  Drive 


New  type  double  acting  spring  steel 
tine.  Available  for  older  models. 
Forward  screw  control  for  adjusting 
working  depth  of  tines.  You  can  cut, 
cure  and  bale  high  protein  hay  in 
two  days.  A  simple  machine  de¬ 
signed  for  fast  work  and  easy 
maintenance. 


LIMITED  SUPPLY 


r, 


For  information  write: 

WHITES  FARM  SUPPLY 

RFD  1,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Canastoto  OW  7-2654 


Name- 


I 

I  Add  ress- 


Heart  of  California  Brand 

Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney  Bean  Seed 

PLACE  YOUR  order  with  your  Local  Dealer  NOW. 

NO  FINER  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


By  ARTHUR  J.  PRATT 

Cornell  Vegetable  Crops  Department 


ARDENING  is  getting  more  se¬ 
lective  every  year.  No  longer 
does  everyone  plant  everything 
in  the  catalog.  Instead  he  picks 
the  crops  he  can  grow  best  and  those 
he  can  grow  of  better  quality  than  he 
can  buy  in  most  stores.  Also  he  selects 
varieties  noted  for  their  superior  char¬ 
acters. 

Farmers’  wives  are  frequently  better 
gardeners  than  their  husbands.  A  man 
who  has  worked  in  the  field  all  day  is 
not  usually  interested  in  puttering 
around  in  the  garden  in  the  evening, 
but  his  wife  who  has  plenty  to  do  in¬ 
side,  may  be  glad  to  get  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  for  a  short  time  now  and  then. 

These  days  with  black  plastic  or  saw¬ 
dust  mulch  to  control  weeds,  gardening 
isn’t  the  drudge  that  it  used  to  be.  Also 
by  using  commercial  fertilizer  instead 
of  manure,  fewer,  weed  seeds  are 
brought  into  the  garden.  Manure,  of 
course,  may  be  weed  free  in  these  days 
of  grass  silage  and  early  cut  hay,  but 
if  straw  is  used  for  bedding,  weed  seeds 
are  likely  to  be  present  in  good  num¬ 
bers. 

Here’s  a  tip  on  using  sawdust  for  a 
mulch— better  cultivate  the  early  crops 
once  first  and  give  the  ground  a  chance 
to  get  warm.  Then  two  or  three  weeks 
after  covering  the  ground  with  an  inch 
of  sawdust,  broadcast  one  pound  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  over  each  100  sq.  ft.  of 
garden  that  is  covered  with  sawdust. 
The  purpose  of  this  extra  nitrate  is  to 
feed  the  bacteria  that  start  to  ro.t  the 
sawdust.  Otherwise  they  will  steal  the 
soil  nitrates  away  from  the  crops  and 
the  crops  will  be  stunted  and  yellow.  A 
second  dose  may  be  necessary  in  mid¬ 
summer  if  the  crops  look  yellow. 

Mulches  are  great  sweat-sav4rs. 
They  don’t  save  much  time,  but  it  is 
easier  to  apply  the  mulch  some  pleas¬ 
ant  day  in  June  than  it  is  to  push  a 
cultivator  some  hot  day  in  July.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  crops  are  usually  larger  and 
sometimes  of  better  quality  when 
mulched.  Try  it,  if  you  haven’t  already. 

Some  folks  havq  a  home  garden  to 
grow  nothing  but  tomatoes.  There  is 
only  a  short  time  each  season,  if  ever, 
when  you  can  buy  tomatoes  from  the 
store  like  the  ones  that  you  pick  fresh 
from  the  garden  each  day.  Start  with 
Fireball  for  an  extra  early  tomato  and 
then  plant  your  favorite  variety  for  a 
main  crop,  perhaps  Moreton  Hybrid, 
Burpee  Big  Boy,  qr  perhaps  you  still 
like  those  old  ones  like  Ponderosa,  Beef 
Steak  and  Oxheart. 

Sweet  corn  is  another  crop  that  has 
a  place  in  nearly  everyone’s  garden. 
Any  seed  catalog  lists  early,  midseason 
and  late  hybrid  varieties  of  top  quality. 


Plant  them  all  at  once  *and  at  about 
the  average  date  of  the  last  killing 
frost  in  your  area  and  you  can  count  on 
fresh  corn  from  your  garden  for  3 
weeks  or  more  depending  on  your 
choice  of  varieties.  In  the  long  season 
areas,  a  second  and  perhaps  even  a 
third  planting  of  the  latest  variety  will 
insure  a  maximum  harvest  spread.  The 
repeat  plantings  are  best  made  each 
time  the  previous  planting  gets  3  or  4 
inches  fell. 

The  gardener  who  has  a  sandy  soil 
and  a  sunny  location  should,  I  believe, 
have  some  muskmelons  and  water¬ 
melons.  They  will  grow  in  all  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Northeast  except 
in  those  high  elevation  areas  where  the 
season  is  too  short.  I  know  a  good 
gardener  who  lives  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  and  who  seldom  fails  to 
have  an  excellent  crop  of  melons.  Start¬ 
ing  them  under  hotcaps  and  mulching 
them  with  black  plastic  June  15  is  fur¬ 
ther  insurance  towards  a  bumper  crop 
of  melons. 

Carrots  are  a  first  in  any  good  diet. 
The  Nantes  variety  is  the  best  of  all 
and  if  you  want  them  to  have  the  top 
flavor,  put  them  in  the  I’efrigerator  at 
a  temperature  of  around  35°  F.  for  a 
week  or  so  and  they  will  develop  a 
higher  sugar  content  and  be  less  bitter. 

There  are  40  other  vegetables  that 
could  be  grown  in  your  garden,  but 
these  top  the  list  of  the  vegetables  that 
will  help  you  “eat  better  for  less”. 

P.S.  If  you  want  to  Study  gardening 
Cornell  has  a  correspondence  course  on 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  and  Penn 
State  has  separate  courses  on  these 
topics. 

- A.  A.  — 

NEED^  OlEINfii? 

ON’T  ever  allow  oiled  equipment  to 
operate  until  it  is  without  oil.  If  it  is 
a  fan,  electric  motor,  water  motor,  en¬ 
gine,  lawn  mower,  vacuum  cleaner,  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  it  needs  oil.  Don’t 
let  it  get, “dry.” 

The  simplest  way  in  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  equipment  needs 
oiling  is  to  note  whether  or  not  it  stops 
abruptly  as  soon  as  the  power  is  turned 
off.  Take  for  example  an  ordinary  elec¬ 
tric  fan.  If  the  fan  is  properly  oiled  it 
will  run  along  for  some  time  after  the 
switch  is  turned,  due  to  its  own  mo¬ 
mentum.  If  it  is  not  pi’operly  oiled  it 
will  stop  quickly.  The  dryer  it  is,  the 
quicker  is  the  stop. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  best  always  to  keep 
equipment  so  well  oiled  that  there  will 
never  be  any  sudden  stopping.  Equip¬ 
ment  that  is  not  properly  oiled  at  all 
times  is  likely  to  prove  short-lived  and 
expensive. — W.  F.  Schaphorst 
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Information  in  this  column  comes  frOm 
uanufacturers,  experiment  stations , 
farmers,  and  from  anywhere  the  editors 
find  new  ideas  that  we  think  will  interest 
you.  A  card  icill  briny  you  more  details  if 
they  are  available.  If  you  know  of  so)ne- 
thing  new,  ivc’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 

CHLORDANE,  ordinarily  thought  of 
as  an  ihsecticide,  is  now  recommended 
to  control  CRABGRASS  in  lawns  if 
used  prior  to  germination  of  crabgrass 
seed.  It  is  safe  to  use  on  new  lawns  if 
applied  according  to  directions  thirty 
days  before  new  seed  is  sown,  also 
thirty  days  after  seeding  if  this  date 
comes  before  the  date  when  crabgrass 
seed  germinates.  A  little  booklet  which 
will  give  you  complete  information 
about  means  and  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  yours  on  request  to  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  SCAB  is  being  controlled  in 
field  trials  by  spraying  UREA  FOR¬ 
MALDEHYDE  CONCENTRATE  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  row  at  planting  time.  Re¬ 
search  men  have  found  that  40  gallons 
per  acre  applied  in  rows  does  a  better 
job  against  scab  (so  important  to  con¬ 
trol  in  early  crops)  than  150  gallons 
broadcast,  and  boosts  yields  as  well, 
probably  because  the  nitrogen  carried 
by  the  urea  is  released  slowly  through- 
opt  the  growing  season.  The  minimum 
amount  of  urea  formaldehyde  necessary 
for  good  control  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined,  and  although  some  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  available  for  farmers  this  year, 
general  distribution  will  be  slow  and  it 
may  be  hard  to  buy  for  a  year  or  so. 
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When  you’re  in  a  hurry  to  make 


Fits  any  tractor  —  new  or  old 


Idea 

Pull  T;fpe  Rake  Saves 


Research  conducted  recently  at  Illi¬ 
nois,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Cornell  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
during  the  dry  period  does  not  appre¬ 
ciably  influence  UDDER  CONGESTION 
at  calving  time.  As  much  as  15  pounds 
of  grain  per  head  daily  during  the  dry 
period  did  not  significantly  increase  the 
trouble.  There  is  also  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  that  bulky,  laxative  feeds  are  not 
superior  to  the  usual  grain  mix  in  pre¬ 
venting  udder  congestion.  The  concen¬ 
sus  is  that  the  amount  'of  grain  fed 
during  the  dry  period  should  be  dictated 
by  body  condition. 


Ferro  SUL,  a  waste  material  of 
steel  manufacture,  shows  some  prom¬ 
ise  as  a  source  of  trace  minerals  for 
growing  crops  on  soils  where  such  ele¬ 
ments  are  needed.  In  tests  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  it  is  reported  that 
the  material  was  found  to  be  a  source 
of  calcium,  sulfur,  magnesium,  iron  and 
manganese.  Unless  applied  in  extreme¬ 
ly  large  quantities  to  the  soil,  it  doesn’t 
harm  plants  nor  affect  levels  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  in  plant 
tissues.  It  seems  to  be  of  no  help  in 
correcting  soil  acidity  problems  or  as  a 
soil  conditioner.  The  material  is  not 
Commercially  available  yet,  and  its 
eventual  use  will  depend  on  how  much 
it  increases  crop  yields  and  how  cheap¬ 
ly  it  can  be  distributed  to  farmers. 

«  4=  « 

Dairy  scientists  at  Cornell  have 
found  a  method  for  treating  milk  to 
keep  it  fresh  by  heating  it  to  190  de¬ 
grees  F  and  then  subjecting  it  to  a 
vacuum.  The  milk  doesn’t  develop  off- 
flavors  from  oxidation,  and  retains  its 
yitamin  C.  Ultimately,  it  is  expected 
that  milk  can  be  kept  fresh,  with  all  its 
high  nutritional  quality,  for  30  days. 


You  Time  6  Ways! 


1.  It’s  pull  type.  Hitch  this  New  Idea  rake  to 
any  tractor  draw  bar  with  one  pin  and  you’re 
ready  to  go. 

2.  It’s  a  parallel  bar  rake.  Moves  hay  only  half 
the  forward  distance  of  conventional  side  rakes. 
Cuts  raking  time  in  half,  n 

3.  One  easy-to-reach  crank  controls  transport 
lift  and  raking  height  adjustment.  Exclusive  as 
standard  equipment  with  New  Idea. 


4.  Sealed,  grease-filled  gear  box  for  once-a- 
season  lubrication.  New  Idea  rake  has  only  two 
daily  lubrication  points. 

5.  Tractor-seat  clutch  control.  Pull  rope  to 
engage  clutch.  Pull  again  to  disengage.  Clutch  is 
spring  loaded  to  out-of-gear  position  for  transport. 

6.  Transport  speeds  up  to  20  m.  p.  h.  Trails 
true  in  field  or  on  highway.  Also  easy  to  turn, 
handle,  and  back  up. 


.  • .  and  it  does  the  cleanest  raking  job  you  ever  saw 


New  Idea  pull  type  parallel  bar  rake  handles  hay  gently 
.  .  .  reduces  leaf  shattering  .  .  .  makes  uniform,  fluffy,  free- 
breathing  windrows.  Lifts  and  rolls  hay  instead  of  tumbling 
it.  The  fixed  relation  between  ground  speed  and  reel  speed 
assures  gentler  raking  action  at  all  speeds. 

Full  8-foot  width  lets  you  rake  7-foot  swath  onto  fresh 


stubble  at  speeds  up  to  8  m.p.h.  Basket  tilts  to  vary  fluffiness 
of  the  windrow.  Like  all  New  Idea  equipment,  this  New  Idea 
pull  type  rake  is  built  to  give  you  years  of  trouble-free 
service.  Also  available  as  a  mounted  PTO-driven  rake. 

See  this  time-saving,  crop-saving  New  Idea  rake  at  your  New 
Idea  dealer’s,  or  mail  coupon  below  for  free  literature  today. 


"Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


OXJFt 


GCh 

YEAR. 


Please  send  free  literature  checked: 

Q  Pull  type  parallel  bar  rake  Q  Full  trailing  mower  _ 

□  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake  □  Hay  conditioner 

□  Pull  type  rakes  and  tedders  □  Harvester-Shredder,  Flail  type 

□  Semi-mounted  mower  □  Booklet  “Tried  and  New  Ideas  for  Making  Hay” 


Division  >IkcO  Distributing  Corp. 
Dept.  39,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Name _ 

Address. 


.State- 


Town 
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The  hazardous  antics  of  lightning 
and  means  of  protecting  life  and 
property  against  this  destructive 
force  are  contained  in  a  new  book¬ 
let,  "Lightning  facts  and  Figures," 
prepared  by  the  LIGHTNING  PROTEC- 
j  TION  INSTITUTE,  53  West  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

The  colorful,  liberally  illustrated 
booklet,  easy  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand,  is  available  free  to  anyone 
upon  request. 

‘‘Just  one  silo  unloader  for  1,  2,  3, 
or  more  silos — that’s  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  1958-59  Model  of 
the  Patz  Silo  Unloader,”  according 
to  Paul  Patz,  president  of  the  PATZ 
COMPANY,  Pound,  Wisconsin.  ‘‘The 
removal  of  only  13  bolts  is  all  that  is 
required  to  dismantle  the  new  Patz 
Unloader.  It  can  then  be  assembled 
in  second  or  third  silos  of  varying 
diameters  for  continued  use.  Tele¬ 
scoping  adjustments  accommodate 
silos  10  to  14  feet,  12  to  16  feet,  and 
16  to  20  feet  in  diameter.”  Complete 
details  on  the  Patz  Silo  Unloader 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Patz  Company,  Pound,  Wisconsin. 

Illustrated  and  listed  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  brochure.  Bulletin  DH-189-A, 
issued  by  the  American  Chain  Divi¬ 
sion,  AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  are  a  number 
of  chains  and  attachments  which  are 
designed  for  use  on  and  around  the 
farm,  items  such  as  cow  chains,  horse 
chains,  general  use  chains  and  at¬ 
tachments,  Weed  tractor  chains,  etc., 
are  described. 

Haytime  will  be  here  almost  before 
we  know  it  so,  if  you’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  of  ways  to  beat  the  weather, 
write  today  to  RAY  CUNNINGHAM 
&  SONS,  Inc.,  La  Crosse  14,  Wise., 
for  a  free  color  folder  on  the  Cun¬ 
ningham  hay  conditioner.  With  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  ‘‘crimping  action,”  stems 
cure  as  fast  as  leaves  to  get  your  hay 
out  of  the  field  50%  to  80%  faster 
without  protein  loss.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  listed  on  page  25  of  this  issue, 
you  can  get  his  name  from  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  C.  A.  Me  Dade  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  8,  Pa. 

"How  to  Choose  and  Use  Your 
Farm  Sprayer"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
educational  booklet  prepared  by 
HANSON  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin.  This  colorful,  16-page 
booklet  gives  you  important  tips  on 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  sprayer 
for  your  needs  and  how  to  use  it 
more  efficiently.  It  includes  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  proper  calibration  of  your 
equipment,  plus  latest  weed  and  in¬ 
sect  recognition  charts  with  suggested 
chemicals  for  their  control.  Write 
Hanson  for  your  free  copy. 


When  the  late  Ed  Babcock,  in  Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff"  described  a 
wooden  farrowing  crate,  he  started 
something!  There  is  now  available 
from  dealers  of  the  CLAY  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  the 
above  improved  farrowing  stall. 


This  rugged,  high  capacity  forage  box 
and  bunk  feeder  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  COMPANY  for  this  year's  har¬ 
vest.  The  versatile  box  unloads  from 
the  side  into  blowers,  bunks  and  ele¬ 
vators  or  from  the  rear  into  pit  and 
bank  silos,  blowers  and  elevators. 
The  unit  can  be  mounted  on  heavy 
duty  wagon  running  gear  or  a  truck 
bed. 

•‘Show  Window  of  the  East,”  is  the 
title  of  a  13%  minute,  16  mm  color 
film  with  sound  just  completed  by 
the  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSI¬ 
TION.  The  fast-moving  travelogue- 
type  production  covers  the  1958  Show 
and  is  of  interest  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

Prints  are  now  available  free  for 
showing  at  farm  and  other  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings.  There  is  no  cost  other 
than  postage  for  returning  film.  Ad¬ 
dress  inquiries  to  Jack  Reynolds, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

A  new  film  graphically  illustrating 
the  latest  swine  management  prac¬ 
tices  has  been  released  by  the 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY. 
This  16  m.m.,  full  color,  sound  movie 
.  .  .  "Our  County"  ...  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  showing  to  farm  audiences 
from  the  company's  Agricultural  Di¬ 
vision,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.  In  22  minutes  the 
action-packed  film  completely  covers 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  good  swine 
production  as  well  as  recent  advances 
in  nutrition  and  the  control  of  swine 
diseases  by  feeding  rations  fortified 
with  the  broad  spectrum  antibiotje, 
Aureomycin  chlortetracycline. 

A  new  sprinkler  irrigation  system 
that  cuts  labor  because  it  ‘‘moves 
the  water  across  the  field  .instead  of 
the  pipe”,  is  now  available.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  SHUR-RANE,  Dept.  A.A., 
19  North  2nd.  St.,  San  Jose  13,  Calif. 

The  Shur-Rane  “Sequa-Matic”  sys¬ 
tem  employs  the  use  of  a  main  sup¬ 
ply  line  and  multiple  lines,  made  up 
of  1%”  aluminum  tubing,  to  form  a 
solid  grid  type  installation  with  pres¬ 
sure  actuated  valves  and  sprinkler 
outlets  at  designated  intervals.  The 
system  is  operated  by  the  automatic 
regulation  of  water  pressure  at  timed 
intervals  as  set  on  an  electronic  tim¬ 
er.  Through  this  regulation  and  the 
operation  of  the  valve,  at  each 
sprinkler,  the  first  sprinkler’  in  each 
line  commences  operation.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  timed  interval,  the  first 
sprinkler  shuts  off  and  the  next 
sprinkler  in  line  begins  operation. 
This  continues  to  the  last  sprinkler 
in  the  line,  at  which  time  the  system 
resets  and  the  sprinkling  cycle  is  au¬ 
tomatically  stopped  or  repeated. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  has 
just  introduced  a  new  13,000-pound 
rated  capacity  six-wheel  low-bed 
trailer  with  independent  rubber 
mounted  wheel  suspension  for  heavy- 
duty  hauling.  Known  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  No.  130  low-bed  trailer,  the 
unit  is  designed  for  use  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  contractors,  and  farm¬ 
ers  for  transporting  tractors,  con¬ 
struction  machinery,  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 


John  Roebuck's  right  hand  contains  hay  from  the  drier  while  the  left  holds  field- 
cured  hay.  Daisy  doesn't  know  how  the  hay  was  cured,  but  her  nose  selected  the 
mow-dried  hay. 


*A  Hay  Drier  Pays 


W 


HY  spend  $4,500  to  install  an 
all-purpose  hay  drier?  ‘‘In  my 

_  case,”  says  John  Roebuck  of 

Walden,  N.  Y.,  ‘‘it  was  simply 
because  I  couldn’t  afford  to  be  wi-thout 
one. 


‘‘The  cost  of  gro'wing  and  harvesting 
good  hay  is  expensive,  so  why  go  to  the 
expense  of  buying  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  going  through  the  effort  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  crop  only  to  have  it  lay  in 
the  fields  and  spoil  ?  Many  people  h^ve 
no  idea  of  what  it  takes  to  produce  a 
crop  of  high  protein-yielding  hay,  but 
to  me,  saving  such  a  good  crop  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  the  extra 
expense. 


"Years  ago  I  learned  that  young, 
leafy  alfalfa  which  was  cut,  cured  and 
stored  without  getting  wet  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  old,  weather¬ 
beaten  hay  we  thought  was  good.  Hay¬ 
curing  methods  have  improved  so  that 
we  no  longer  have  to  wait  for  the 
roughage  to  shatter  before  it  may  be 
stored. 


‘‘When  I  heard  about  the  all-purpose 
hay  drier,  I  decided  to  gpt  some  facts. 
Upon  investigation,  I'  discovered  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  driers,  each 
tailored  to  fit  a  different  size  farm. 

“Above  all,  I  saw  for  myself  that 
barn-cured  hay,  properly  harvested,  is 
superior  in  quality  to  hay  cured  in  the 
field.  This  new  method  produced  hay 
free  of  mold  and  dust.  It  was  leafy.  In 
fact,  the  purple  alfalfa  flowers  were 
still  prevalent  when  the  hay  was  fed 
to  the  cows. 

“It  wasn’t  hard  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  securing  a  drier,  but 
first  I  had  to  construct  a  building  to 
house  the  unit. 

“I  began  work  on  a  20’  x  30’  struc¬ 
ture  with  airtight  walls  and  floor.  After 


the  shell  was  completed,  a  false  floor 
of  corrugated  steel  slats  was  installed, 
leaving  an  air  space  between  the  false 
and  the  real  floor  through  which  the 
hot  air  passed  and  circulated  through 
the  hay.  (The  bales  must  be  packed  as 
tight  as  possible  to  prevent  air  leaks 
and  inefficient  drying.) 

“About  600  bales  are  dried  at  one 
time  and  the  entire  drying  operation 
takes  between  30  and  36  hours  to  com¬ 
plete.  I  have  estimated  my  drying  cost 
at  about  $4.00  a  ton. 

“Considering  that  drying  can  be 
done  for  nothing,  many  farmers  prob¬ 
ably  consider  this  extravagant,  but  look 
what  I’ve  gained. 

“First,  I  save  considerable  time  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  weather.  With  my  drier  op¬ 
erating,  I  can  mow  one  day  and  bale 
the  next.  If  the  hay  contains  70  to  80 
per  cent  moisture  or  is  ‘wet,’  it  can  still 
go  into  the  drier.  During  the  past  rain- 
filled  summer,  it  was  common  to  see 
hay  spoiling  in  the  fields.  Such  a  loss 
is  much  more  expensive  than  my  drying 
operation. 

“The  second  important  factor  is  that 
the  hay  I  dry  contains  a  protein  con¬ 
tent  unexcelled  by  field-cured  hay.  I 
estimate  it  contains  15  to  17  per  cent 
protein  and  if  all  my  hay  was  dried  on 
the  machine,  I  believe  I  could  save  at 
least  half  of  the  normal  grain  ration. 
This  would  be  a  tremendous  saving. 

“There  is  also  a  great  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  the  results  of  my  toil 
and  effort  preserved  and  made  useful. 
W e  '  are  only  kidding  ourselves  if  we 
don’t  feed  our  dairy  animals  the  very 
best. — In  the  end,  the  best  way  is  the 
cheapest  way.” 


‘‘‘Photos  and  text  courtesy, 
Crowley’s  Quarterly 


John  has  a  moisture  meter 
that  he  uses  to  cheek  the 
bales  of  hay  prior  to  mov¬ 
ing  them  from  the  drier  to 
the  hay  loft. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  4,  1959  — 


C.  A.  McDade  Co.,  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Po. 


Fertilizing  Meadows  in  the  Spring 


CONSIDERING  the  fact  that  grass 
is  one  of  our  most  important 
crops,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  on 
grass  much  less  frequently  than  it  is  on 
field  crops. 

On  a  meadow  which  has  little  or  no 
legumes  an  application  of  nitrogen  will 
stimulate  growth  and  give  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  yield.  For  example,  in 
more  than  100  trials  by  Cornell  in  the 
last  two  years,  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  increased  yields  by  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  of  hay.  Here  are  Cornell  rec¬ 
ommendations  : 

On  timothy  or  brome  grass,  use  a 
nitrogen  carrier  and  put  on  50  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  early  spring. 

Go  Boy 

Qunningham 

The  World's  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 

at  one  of  these  dealers  * 

IN  NEW  YORK 


In  the  case  of  orchard  grass,  which 
makes  a  heavy  early  growth,  50  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  can  be  put  on  in  June, 
July  or  August,  and  will  give  results 
where  rainfall  is  sufficient. 

Tests  failed  to  give  full  benefit  of 
nitrogen  unless  at  least  50  lbs.  was  used 
per  acre.  The  apparent  reason  for  this 
is  that  on  a  nitrogen-starved  sod  the 
decay  bacteria  temporarily  tie  up  the 
nitrogen  and  make  it  unavailable  for 
crop  use  that  year. 

On  sandy  soils  and  for  the  second 
year  of  application  on  medium  and  fine 
textured  soils,  50  lbs.  each  of  nitrogen. 


phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  recom¬ 
mended,  either  by  putting  on  500  lbs.  of 
a  10-10-10  or  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  plus 
6  tons  of  manure. 

In  the  case  of  alfalfa,  ladino  or  birds- 
foot  trefoil,  the  recommendations  are 
split  into  three  parts  for  low  potash, 
medium  potash,  and  high  potash  soils. 
On  low  potash,  high  phosphorus  soils, 
133  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  the  first 
year;  267  lbs.  0-15-30  the  second  year. 

On  low  potash,  low  phosphorus  soils, 
267  lbs.  of  0-15-30. 

On  medium  potash  soils,  200  lbs.  of 
0-15-30. 

On  high  potash  soils,  300  lbs.  of 

0-20-20. 

To  get  best  results,  put  on  potash  an¬ 
nually,  and  where  both  phosphorus  and 


potash  are  needed,  it  is  logical  to  make 
a  smaller  application  each  year  rather 
than  a  larger  application  every  third 
year. 

Incidentally,  you  will  not  get  full 
benefit  from  fertilizer  either  on  grasses 
or  legumes  unless  the  lime  needs  of  the 
soil  have  been  supplied. 

Where  large  yields  of  4  to  6  tons  are 
harvested,  the  above  recommendations 
should  be  increased  by  50%. 

—  A.  A.  — 

If  any  readers  know  the  words  to  the 
rest  of  this  old  hymn,  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Van  Ness  of  Chaumont,  N.  Y.  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  them.  “Let  not 
conscience  make  you  linger,  nor  of  fit¬ 
ness  fondly  dream.  All  the  fitness  He 
requires  is  to  feel  your  need  of  Him.” 


I . 


^nd  havtima's  tha  tima  for  experience  -  not  experiments 


ADAMS  CENTER 

AKRON 

ALBION 

ALTAMONT 

AMENIA 

AMSTERDAM 

ANDOVER 

ARCADE 

AUBURN 

AVON 

BALDWINSVILLE 

BATAVIA 

BERGEN 

BOUCKVILLE 

BROCKPORT 

CANTON 

CASTILE 

CATTARAUGUS 

CHAMPLAIN 

CLINTON 

CLYDE 

COBLESKILL 

DANSVILLE 

DEPAUVILLE 

DEPOSIT 

DE  RUYTER 

EAST  AMHERST 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD 

EAST  PALMYRA 

EDEN 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

FORESTVILLE 

FREEVILLE 

GENEVA 

GHENT 

HARPURSVILLE 

Henrietta 

homer 

hornell 

HUDSON  falls 

HUME 

INTERLAKEN 
JAMESTOWN 
JEFFERSONILLE 
JOHNSON  CITY 

king  ferry 

lA  FAYETTE 
LIVONIA  CENTER 
LOWVILLE 
MALONE 

MARGARETSVILIE 

MEDINA 

MENDON 

MERRIDALE 

MIDDLETOWN 

NEWFIELD 

NEWPORT 

NICHOLS 

north  CLYMER 

Norwich 

''neonta 

“ORTVILIF 

®OUGHKEEPSIE 

"RATTSBURG 

Randolph 

Red  hook 

Remsen 

Richfield  springs 

SALEM 

SCHAGHTICOKE 

SHERBURNE 

STAMFORD 

mjadhams 

'MESTFIELD 

WESTFORD 


Corl  C.  Fry,  Ine. 

Ben  De  Young 
Harradine.  Implement  Co. 
Howard  L.  Gage 
Willson  &  Eaton 
Florida  Imolement  Co. 

Nye  &  Padder 
Lawrence  J.  Romance 
Riester's  Farm  Machinery 
Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Day  &  Perkins 
Morley  Tractor  Service 
Parker  Brothers 
McCormick  Farm  Store 
Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
Ralph  Fuller 
Larry  Madsen 
Raymond  Bedard 
Clinton  Trac.  &  Imo.  Co. 
Costello  Farm  Service 
Cobleskill  Welding  Co. 
Richard  P.  Kemp 
Carl  C.  Frv.  Inc. 

Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  W.  Cook's  Sales  &  Ser. 
Harvev  H.  Pfennig 
Bob's  Garaqe 
J.  J.  O'Meal 

Nobbs  Trac.  &  Imp.  Corp. 
Wilmer  Neohew 
A.  H.  Wixson  Sales  &  Ser. 
Howard  Farm  Store 
Wriqht's  Tractor  Service 

C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son.  Inc. 
Quinby  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son  * 
Monroe  Trac.  &  imp.  Co. 
W.  J.  Price  &  Son 
Thacher  Brothers 
Northway  Equipment  Co. 
Ricketts  Implement  Store 
Don  Betzler 

Haqgerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 
Jeffersonville  Garage 
Goodrich  Implement  Co. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Shanahan  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Frank  Rupert  Sales  &  Ser. 
Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 
Douglas  Kelly 
Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 
Saxby  Implement  Corp. 
Joseph  Swantak 
Harold  Ayres 
Rudolph  Mazourek 
Sanford  &  Teal 
Thetga  Farm  Supply 
John  Wiggers  &  Son 
Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

Joseph  Swantak 
Foote  Trac.  &  Imp,  Co. 
Lane  Farm  Supply 
Harold  Putnam 
Farm  &  Home  Store 
Keil  Farm  Supply 
Evans  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Salem  Farm  Supply 
Norman  Allen 
Sherburne  Farm  Supply 
A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons 
Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Mead's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 

RORDENTOWN  Leland  D.  Applegate 
B  &  J  Farm  Service 
Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

William  A.  Cramer  &  Son 
Rudolph  Franzen 


^REAT  MEADOWS 

Newton 

VJNCENTOWN 

WOODSTOWN 


*  II 

C.  A  community  is  not  listed,  write  to 

"■  McDade  Co.  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Condition  with  Cunningheim.ee.xA/ith  more  acres  of 

conditioning  experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


Feed  protein-packed  Cun¬ 
ningham  conditioned  hay 
all  winter  . . .  your  saving 
in  supplement  costs  will 
pay  for  your  Cunningham! 


The  Cunningham  is  the  finest,  most  dependable  machine  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured  and  is  universally  accepted  as  the  World’s  Number 
One  Hay  Conditioner.  The  experienced  Cunningham  has  earned  this 
vote  of  confidence  by  saving  90%  of  the  top  value,  protein-packed  hay 
leaves  in  millions  of  acres  of  hay.  20  acres . . .  200  acres  . .-.  2,000  acres 
. .  .it  loill  do  the  same  for  you  . .  .at  low  cost . . .  in  less  time  . . .  without 
trouble.  With  Cunningham’s  “crimping  action,”  stems  cure  as  fast  as 
leaves  .  .  .  your  hay  is  out  of  the  field  50%  to  80%  faster  .  .  .  without 
protein  loss.  Co  by  experience  .  •  •  go  buy  Cunningham  and  you’ll 
agree  that  next  to  nature’s  growing  magic,  Cunningham  conditioning 
is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  your  hay. 


^  Clip,  fill  in,  and  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders  ^ 
RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LACROSSE  H.  WIS. 

NAME _ 


ST.  OR  R.  R.. 
TOWN _ 


.STATE. 


I  I  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student 


Go  By  Experience 

a  ::  u 

Qunningham 

The  World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 


Don’t  be  misled  by  imitations.  While  other  reels  may  look  like  Cunningham’s,  only 
the  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioner  has  the  proven  and  guaranteed  Cunningham  reels ! 
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WHEN  YOU  USE  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 
THE  2^1  CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT 


HERE'S  WHY;  Calcite  Crystals  give  the  lay¬ 
ing  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  for 
shell  making  and  they  do  an  adequate 
grinding  job.  So  you  need  only  one 
product  instead  of  two.  And  Calcite 
Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster 
shell.  Compare  the  prices  yourself  at 
your  dealer’s. 

ANOTHER  THING — you  don’t  need  separate 
hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium  when  you 
use  Calcite  Crystals.  This  saves  cost 
of  extra  equipment.  (Saves  you  time 
and  labor,  too.) 


IN  ADDITION — with  this  2-in-l 
calcium  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  extra  feed  that 
means  extra  eggs. 


FINALLY — don’t  forget  that 
Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Caleitc  Products 


Chances  are  that  you  use  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your 
laying  birds — so  many  poultry- 
men  do!  So  you  probably  al¬ 
ready  know  that  this  double 
duty  calcium  supplement  saves 
you  money. 


anything  broken? 

FIX  IT  WITH  OKUN’S  us 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY...HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 


Oil  Of  Water  Tanks  Body  Repairs 

Broken  Appliance  Repair  Plumbing 

ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


Nov/  Fix-lf-Yourself  —  Save  Many  Dollars! 
New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
rust.  Same  type  of  miracle  plastic  described 
in  READER’S  DIGEST  &  LIFE.  ^ 

Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail¬ 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in 
We  pay  postage.  NoC.O.D. 


Money-back  guarantee. 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue. 


Jamaica  20,  New  York! 


ORDER  NOW 
and  get  FREE 
FIX-IT  BOOKLET 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Boa  464.H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


”Grow-'Em"  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Pood  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP.  . 


Waverly.New  York 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  var> 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  comnrercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


Ten  Commandments  for 
Caring  for  Eggs 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


WE  HAVE  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Egg  produetion  has  gone 
up  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
rate.  Baek  in  1926,  the  average  hen  in 
the  United  States  was  laying  at  the 
rate  of  127  eggs  a  year.  Today  the  av¬ 
erage  hen  lays  about  198  eggs  a  year. 

It  is  not  unusual  at 
all  to  have  a  flock 
average  220  eggs 
per  bird.  Just  think 
of  it! 

It  used  to  take 
about  eight  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce 
one  dozen  eggs.  To¬ 
day  some  hens  can 
produce  a  dozen  of 
eggs  with  a  little 
over  four  pounds  of 
feed.  Breeders  hg-ve 
made  remarkable  improvement  of  both 
interior  and  exterior  qualities  of  new 
laid  eggs. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  it’s  all  roses 
in  the  chicken  business.  We  do  have  our 
weaknesses.  Most  poultrymen  will  agree 
that  probably  the  weakest  link  in  the 
poultry  business  is  the  care  of  eggs  on 
the  farm.  Certainly  advancement  of  the 
care  of  eggs  on  the  farm  has  not  kept 
up  with  other  phases  of  the  business. 

Many  poultrymen  say  that  they  do 
not  get  paid  for  quality  eggs  and  that 
is  why  they  aren’t  too  concerned.  This 
may  be  true  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  that  is  better  to  eat  than  a 
good  quality  egg,  or  a  food  that  is 
poorer  to  eat  than  an  inferior  quality 
egg.  The  future  of  our  poultry  industry 
depends  on  eggs  being  consumed  and 
not  whether  we  get  our  hens  to  lay  a 
few  extra  eggs. 

I’ll  take  for  granted  that  by  now  I 
have  convinced  you  that  maintaining 
egg  quality  on  the  farm  is  extremely 
important.  In  the  remainder  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  I  am  going  to  list  practices  that 
you  can  use  to  help  maintain  egg  quali¬ 
ty.  I  have  named  them  “The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  Caring  for  Eggs.” 


poultrymen  feel  that  it  just  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  gather  eggs  that  often.  Poultry, 
men  who  are  gathering  their  eggs  at 
least  three  times  a  day  find  that  it  ac¬ 
tually  saves  time.  They  don’t  have  near¬ 
ly  as  many  dirty  eggs  when  they  gath¬ 
er  them  often  and  the  time  spent  in 
cleaning  is  much  less. 

If  several  eggs  are  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  nest,  breakage  will 
take  place.  Broken  eggs  in  the  nest  cer¬ 
tainly  are  messy  and  it  means  a  lot  of 
extra  work.  It  is  also  true  that  if  eggs 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  for 
several  hours,  the  quality  will  be  low¬ 
ered  because  they  are  warmed  up  each 
time  a  new  hen  gets  on  the  nest. 

3.  Cool  eggs  quickly 

Getting  the  animal  heat  out  of  the 
eggs  as  soon  as  possible  will  aid  in 
maintaining  quality.  The  eggs  should 
be  gathered  in  wire  baskets  rather  than 
pails  because  then  the  heat  is  allowed 
to  escape.  The  eggs  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  the  cooling  room. 

On  many  poultry  farms  the  eggs  are 
cooled  by  an  electric  fan  during  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  fan  run  much  over  one  hour 
because  tremendous  air  cells  are  likely 
to  develop.  Cooling  with  a  fan  should  be 
done  in  a  cool,  moist  room.  If  the  eggs 
should  be  in  a  dry  room,  large  air  cells 
will  develop. 

4.  Clean  eggs  properly 

First  of  all,  everyone  knows  that  on 
most  farms  the  eggs  are  washed  and 
not  dry  cleaned.  On  some  farms  the 
eggs  are  washed  improperly  and 
trouble  develops  before  the  eggs  get  to 
market.  If  eggs  are  washed  properly, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
an  inferior  product.  Below  arc  listed 
seven  rules  that  you  should  abide  with 
in  washing  eggs. 

1.  Wash  only  dirty  eggs. 

2.  Wash  the  eggs  within  24  hours  of 
gathering. 

3.  Use  a  wash  water  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  120  and  130°  F. 


The  Ten  Commandments  oF 
Caring  for  Eggs 

1.  Produce  clean  eggs 

Too  many  poultrymen  feel  that  as 
long  as  they  have  an  egg  washer,  there 
is  no  need  of  concentrating  on  produc¬ 
ing  clean  eggs.  There  certainly  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy  in  this  thinking.  Fii*st  of  all,  on 
most  poultry  farms  it  is  easier  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  eggs  than  it  is  to  clean  them, 
even  with  a  washer. 

On  some  poultry  farms,  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  dirty.  On 
others,  as  many  as  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  are  dirty.  One  should  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve 
egg  quality  by  washing  eggs. 

I'll  agree  that  talking  about  produc¬ 
ing  clean  eggs  is  easier  than  actually 
doing  it.  However,  there  are  some  prac¬ 
tices  that  will  improve  on  the  number 
of  clean  eggs.  Plenty  of  fine  nesting 
material  should  be  used  and  it  should 
be  changed  often  and  not  allowed  to  get 
dirty.  At  least  one  individual  hole  nest 
should  be  used  for  every  five  birds. 

The  litter  on  the  floor  should  be  kept 
as  dry  as  possible.  With  wet  litter  the 
birds  track  dirt  on  the  eggs.  In  some 
poultry  houses  there  is  no  wire  over  the 
dropping  boards  or  pits  and  chickens 
are  allowed  to  tramp  in  the  droppings. 
I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  what  this  does 
to  the  eggs. 


4.  Use  a  bactericidal  detergent  in  the 
wash  water  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  manufacturer. 

'5.  Change  the  water  frequently.  Don't 
wash  over  five  baskets  of  eggs  with 
the  same  water. 

6.  Thoroughly  clean  the  egg  washing 
machine  daily. 

7.  Dry  the  eggs  immediately  after 
washing. 

5.  Maintain  a  room  temperature  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60°  F. 

If  the  temperature  of  an  egg  room 
gets  much  above  60°  F.,  deterioration 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  The  thick 
white  breaks  down  into  thin  white  and 
bacteria  and  molds  are  very  active. 
Heat  is  the  number  one  enemy  of  eggs. 
Most  poultrymen  take  advantage  of 
mother  nature  and  build  an  egg  room 
below  the  ground  level  and  are  able  to 
maintain  a  temperature  below  60°  F. 
during  at  least  most  of  the  year.  The 
northeast  corner  of  most  cellars  is  the 
coolest  area  and  is  a  good  place  to  build 
an  egg  room.  ■ 

On  most  farms  the  egg  room  should 
be  insulated  to  keep  the  cool  air  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  time  and  the  warm  air 
but  in  the  winter  if  the  furnace  should 
be  running  in  the  same  cellar.  All  pool' 
trymen  should  invest  in  a  thermometer 
and  they  should  keep  the  temperature 
below  60°  F.  if  at  all  possible. 


3.  Gather  eggs  at  least  three  times  a 
day. 

This  egg  quality  commandment  is 
violated  on  many  poultry  farms.  Some 


6.  Maintain  a  relative  humidity  of  70 
80  per  cent 

A  relative  humidity  of  70  to  80 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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cent  means  that  the  air  is  pretty  well 
saturated  with  water.  During  most  of 
the  year  the  relative  humidity  in  your 
home  is  about  40  to  50  per  cent.  Eggs 
will  dry  out  under  those  conditions.  For 
simplicity’s  sake,  why  don’t  we  com¬ 
pare  an  egg  with  a  head  of  lettuce? 
They  are  both  very  high  in  water  con¬ 
tent.  If  a  head  of  lettuce  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  kitchen  table  for  several 
hours  it  will  wilt.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  with  eggs  except  that  we  can’t 
sec  what  is  happening  because  of  the 
shell.  Eggs  will  wilt  too  and  the  air 
cells  become  larger. 

Most  egg  buyers  and  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  have  sling  psychrometers 
to  measure  the  relative  humidity  of  egg 
rooms.  Why  don’t  you  get  them  to 
check  your  egg  room  for  relative  hu¬ 
midity  ? 

There  are  several  ways  of  keeping 
the  humidity  up  to  70  per  cent.  If  you 
should  have  a  dirt  floor  in  your  egg 
cellar,  the  relative  humidity  will  be 
high  during  most  months  of  the  year. 
Some  people  set  pans  or  pails  of  water 
in  the  egg  room  to  allow  for  evapora¬ 
tion.  Others  dump  water  on  the  cement 
floors  and  have  wooden  racks  to  walk 
on.  Some  allow  water  to  trickle  down 
the  side  of  the  walls  which  will  keep 
the  humidity  high.  Today,  one  can  bfly 
humidifiers  for  egg  rooms  and  they 
aren’t  too  expensive.  Humidifiers  will 
keep  the  humidity  constant  during  ’  \e 
entire  year. 

7.  Pre-cool  the  egg  cases 

The  egg  cases  should  be  put  right  in 
the  egg  room  where  it  is  cool  and 
moist  and  not  allowed  to  remain  where 
it  is  dry  and  warm.  Eggs  packed  in  a 
dry,  warm,  egg  case,  will  warm  up  and 
also  dry  out.  A  dry  egg  case  will  rob 
one  pound  of  water  from  the  eggs. 

8.  Pack  the  eggs  daily 

If  eggs  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  sides  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  yolks  will  tend  to  go  off  center,  s 
you  probably  know,  the  yolk  is  held  in 
the  center  by  two  milky  white  cords. 

If  the  egg  is  packed  with  the  small  end 
down,  there  is  very  little  tension  on 
those  cords  and  the  yolk  will  remain  in 
the  center  of  the  egg.  If  the  egg  is  ly¬ 
ing  on  its  side,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
tension  on  the  cords  and  one,  or  the 
other,  or  both,  may  pull  loose  allowing 
the  yolk  to  move  at  will.  When  your 
eggs  are  candled,  movement  of  the  yolk 
pretty  well  determines  what  the  grade 
will  be.  If  you  want  to  get  the  best 
grade  possible,  then  pack  your  eggs 
daily. 

9-  Keep  your  hens  confined  and  free  of 

males 

If  your  hens  are  allowed  to  run  out- 
of-doors  in  the  summer  time,  they  will 
eat  grass  and  the  yolks  will  get  dark. 
Most  consumers  do  not  like  dark  yolks. 
Don’t  allow  males  to  run  in  the  pens 
because  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  and 
fertile  eggs  don’t  hold  up  as  well  in  the 
channels  of  trade.  On  some  poultry 
farms,  a  few  males  are  kept  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinners  and  are  allowed  to  run  with 
the  hens.  This  practice  should  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

10.  Market  the  eggs  as  often  as  possible 

The  sooner  you  get  rid  of  the  eggs, 
the  better  the  quality  will  be.  When  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  it  doesn’t  cost  any 
hiore  money  to  maintain  egg  quality 
than  not  to  maintain  it.  I  can  guaran¬ 
tee  you  that  quality  eggs  will  pay  you 
dividends.  Whether  you  think  so  or  not, 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  selling  top 
•luality  eggs.  Why  don’t  you  make  a 
Resolution  to  abide  by  the  “Ten  Com- 
Jhandments  of  Caring  for  Eggs?”  You 
^11  never  regret  it.  Remember,  the  fu- 

ure  of  your  poultry  industry  depends 
Oh  selling  top  quality  eggs! 

—  A.  A.  — 

An  Illinois  test  revealed  that  an 

average”  bird  will  drink  155  pounds  of 
Water  per  year. 
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Allis -Chalmers  Quality  Feedmaker... 


milk 


Ralph  Bryant,  Lake  County,  Ind.,  raised  the 
yearly  milk  production  of  his  herd  1,550  pounds 
per  cow  by  switching  to  green  feeding.  His 
Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester,  like  that 
above,  contributed  greatly.  It  helped  lift  his 
D.H.I.A.  production  record  to  12,650  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow.  The  forage  came  out  crisp,  clean 
and  palatable  .  .  .  free  from  dirt  and  trash. 

Carlton  Ebert,  La  Porte  County,  Ind.,  had  a 
special  row- crop  silage  mixture  last  fall  that 
was  calculated  at  35  tons  per  acre.  He  chopped 
it  all  with  his  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester, 
equipped  like  that  below  .  .  .  filled  4  to  .5-ton 


wagonloads  in  10  minutes. 

The  exclusive  cylinder  design  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Forage  Harvester  is  the  key  to  both 
of  these  outstanding  results.  Four  keen,  cupped 
and  spiraled  knives  provide  a  full  twelve  feet 
of  cutting  edge  .  .  .  more  shear  power  than  any 
other  PTO  chopper.  Forage  is  cleanly  cut  .  .  . 
free  from  ragged  material  pounded  to  a  pulp. 
And  there’s  no  "vacuum  sweeper”  action  near 
the  ground  to  suck  in  dirt  and  trash. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now  ...  to 
lift  the  quality  of  your  feed  ...  to  make  your 
land  and  herd  produce  more. 


ALUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Match  blower  capacity  to  that  of  your 
chopper  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  blower. 

Also  designed  to  handle  grain  efficiently. 

Choice  of  drives— belt,  PTO,  or  power 
unit  as  shown. 


Listen!  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour — Every  Saturday — NBC 


'Ask  your  dealer  about  the  AlliS’Chaltners  plan  to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment! 
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with  this  John  BEAN  tractor  mounted  sprayer 


Now  you  aan  get  thorough  crop  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  new  low  price.  Every  one 
of  over  40  different  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  models  and  variations  are  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  serve  you  longer.  See 
your  John  Bean  Dealer  for  the  pumps, 
booms,  barrel  mounts  and  accessories 
to  fit  your  spraying  needs  exactly.  You 
get  more  when  you  buy  John  Bean 
sprayers  .  .  .  "leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884." 


The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


Hoctor  mounted 


complete  unit  only 

$177.15 

F.O.B.  Factory 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
barrel  mount,  anti-corro¬ 
sive  inside  coated  21'  8" 
boom,  hose  lines,  pressure 
gauge  and  cut-oH  valve. 


propelled 


REAM  ^*NSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
JOiin  DEMN  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


MJohn  BEAN 


j  O  Please  send  me  information  on  the  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm  • 
I  Sprayers  } 

I  ATTACH  COUPON  TO  POSTCARD  —  GIVE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

f^***^*— —  —  —  —  —  —  _ _ _ _ ^ 


MORE  PROOF 

NYABC-SIRED  ANIMALS  SELL  WELL 


TOPS  ALL-STAR  SALE  AT  $1,075 

Consignors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoose  (left  to  right).  Fish- 
kill;  buyer  Francis  Gomez,  Quality  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn.; 
and  leadsman  T.  Emmett  McClure  are  with  Ourhome  Ormsby 
Lady,  a  daughter  of  High  Meadow  Farm  Masterpiece.  This 
cow  with  a  2y5m  record  of  17,888M  and  bllF,  2x,  359d, 
brought  top  price-$1,075-at  the  1959  NYABC  All-Star  Sale 
held  in  March  at  Eariville,  N.  Y.,  at  which: 


32  head  sold 
$22,285  total 
$696  average 


2  over  $1,000 

3- $900  to  $1,000 

4- $800  to  $900 
3-$700  to  $800 

You,  too,  can  develop  top  quality,  high  producing,  high 
selling  animals  in  your  herd.  Call  your  nearby  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  today  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O,  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Sines  1940. 


"Young  Farmer  of  the  Year"  Ervin  Fassett  and  his  family  study  production  records  oi 
their  Lime  Springs  herd.  Left  to  right:  Ervin;  Garry  6;  Ralph  Taylor,  feed  company  ad¬ 
visor;  Gertrude;  daughter,  Joan  4;  Leon  15;  Ivan  10;  and  Dean  12. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  4,  jgjj 


(^Aunc^  ^'i<X(KeCc^  0iedct  Ian. 

FARM  FAMILY 


The  achievements  of  a  family 

working  together  toward  an  estab¬ 
lished  goal  were  recognized  when  Er¬ 
vin  Fassett  of  Lime  Springs  Farm. 
East  Springfield.  New  York,  was  select¬ 
ed  regional  Young  Farmer  of  the  Year 
for  1958.  The  Oneonta  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  made  the  choice  from  a 
field  of  twenty,  after  a  survey  which 
covered  Otsego,  Delaware  and  Chen¬ 
ango  counties. 

Back  in  1945,  Ervin  and  his  wife 
Gertrude  bought  their  first  farm  of  113 
acres,  financed  by  loans  from  their 
local  church  and  Ervin’s  father,  Owen 
Fassett.  Up  to  that  time  Ervin  had 
been  working  a  farm  on  shares  for  18 
months,  and  owned  16  head  of  purebred 
and  grade  Holsteins.  After  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  farm,  he  bought  an  addi¬ 
tional  25  Holsteins,  18  of  them  milking. 

The  terms  of  the  Church  mortgage 
called  for  a  payment  of  at  least  $50.00 
with  4%  interest  semi-annually,  and 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Every  man  must  do  his  own  grow¬ 
ing,  no  matter  who  his  grandfatlier 
was. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

the  privilege  of  making  larger  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  principal,  if  desired.  In 
1949  a  second  loan  was  obtained  from 
the  Church  at  the  same  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  covering  the  purchase  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing-  farm.  The  loan  was  paid  off  and 
the  mortgage  discharged  in  November, 
1950.  A  third  loan  was  procured  in 
1951,  which  financed  the  erection  of  a 
new  barn,  and  the  Fassetts  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  can 
clean  up  this  mortgage. 

As  of  now,  the  Fassett  farm  totals 
288  acres,  and  an  additional  25  acres 
are  rented.  Two  fine  new  barns  have 
replaced  the  originals.  Both  barns  have 
forced  air  ventilation,  there  is  a  barn 
cleaner,  and  a  700  gallon  bulk  milk 
cooler.  Milking  is  handled  -with  four 
units. 

In  the  Fassett  herd  are  28  daughters 
of  Lime  Springs  Dunloggin  Ormsby, 
and  since  1954  most  of  the  cows  are 
being  bred  to  Robenstead  Sir  Bob  (an 
all-American  aged  bull  in  1952).  Six¬ 
teen  of  his  daughters  are  now  at  Lime 
Springs,  while  a  few  others  have  been 
sold  to  young  farmers  who  are  building 
purebred  herds.  The  herd  numbers  59 
cows  and  53  heifers,  calves  and  bulls. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  increas¬ 
ed  production  per  cow.  In  1945  the  av¬ 
erage  milk  record  was  about  5,000  lbs. 
per  cow.  Gradually  the  average  has 


risen,  until  in  1957  the  production  was 
13,562  lbs.  of  milk  and  452.4  lbs.  fat  on 
49  cows. 

There  are  four  boys  and  a  girl  in  the 
Fassett  family.  Leon  (15)  and  Dean 
( 12 )  handle  the  feeding  of  the  cows, 
which  is  regulated  from  charts  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  feed  company  advisor 
according  to  stage  of  lactation,  milk 
produced,  and  individual  condition.  The 
boys  alternate  weeks  of  feeding  grain 
and  silage  and  carrying  the  milk  and 
feeding  the  calves. 

If  the  summer  pasture  deteriorates, 
grass  silage  is  fed.  When  pasture  is 
good,  grain  is  fed  at  a  ratio  of  1  lb. 
feed  to  5 I/O  lbs.  milk.  In  September, 
Ervin  gradually  changes  the  grain- 
milk  ratio  to  1  lb.  to  4  lbs.,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober  to  1  lb.  grain  to  4I2  lbs.  milk. 
By  this  method,  he  has  been  able  to 
prevent  a  midsummer  production 
slump,  as  well  as  a  slump  when  the 
cows  are  stabled  in  the  fall.  In  fact,  the 
butterfat  per  cow  jumped  2><>  lbs.  from 
October  to  November.  Some  cows  that 
had  freshened  on  pasture  came  up  in 
production  when  stabled. 

The  Fassett  calves  receive  milk  for 
the  first  60  days.  During  that  time  anc 
up  to  90  days  of  age,  they  have  access 
to  up  to  4  lbs.  per  day  of  a  dry  calf 
starter.  Then  they  are  gradully  chang¬ 
ed  to  an  equal  amount  of  grower  ra¬ 
tion.  The  best  early-cut  legume  hay 
with  some  timothy  in  it  is  fed  to  calves 
and  heifers,  and  yearling  heifers  re¬ 
ceive  grain  except  when  on  pasture. 
Heifers  are  bred  to  calve  in  September 
or  October  when  two  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Ervin  was  a  4-H  Dairy  Club  member, 
and  Leon  and  Dean  are  following  in 
his  footsteps.  Each  boy  has  a  heifer 
calf  and  a  milking  cow,  and  young 
brother  Ivan,  10,  also  has  his  heifer 
calf. 

Kermit  and  Myron  Fassett,  Er-vin's 
brothers,  farm  nearby,  and  help  witi^ 
the  silage  harvest.  During  the  summer 
a  Cornell  student  assists.  A  total  of  80 
acres  of  hay  is  harvested,  mostly  Nar- 
ragansett  alfalfa  and  brome  grass. 

Haying  is  started  as  early  as  the 
crop  will  cure.  This  year  the  Fassetts 
speeded  the  curing  with  a  recently  pur* 
chased  mower  and  crusher.  The  hay  'S 
carried  to  the  mows  by  electric  eleva¬ 
tors,  and  Leon  and  Dean  are  on  hand 
to  help  with  the  raking  of  hay  and  to 
drive  the  tractor  on  the  baler. 

Pastures  are  fertilized  with  400  tons 
of  0-20-20  in  the  spring,  and  in 
109  tons  of  lime  were  applied  where 
soil  tests  indicated.  Thirty-two  acres 
of  Garry  oats  averaged  about  60  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  corn  from  24  acres 
was  ensiled  fur  winter  feeding. 

,  J 
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NEW 


VECiETAIILK 

VAllIETIES 


I  ERE  ARE  the  latest  recom¬ 
mendations  and  comments  on 
I  1959  vegetable  crop  varieties 
from  Prof.  Philip  A.  Minges  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell. 


Cucumbers:  Give  the  Challenger  a 
trial.  The  new  rnosaic-resistant  hybrid 
seems  to  have  good  possibilities  for 
New  York  and  has  a  somewhat  better 
outside  color  than  most  current  hy¬ 


brids. 


The  Ashley  variety  performs  better 
in  warm  season  than  cool  years  and, 
along  with  the  Marketer,  is  not  resist¬ 
ant  to  mosaic.  Growers  in  areas  where 
the  disease  has  been  damaging  should 
consider  the  mosaic-resistant  varieties. 


Muskmelons;  Supermarket,  a  new 
muskmelon  is  recommended  for  trial 
on  a  limited  basis.  Other  suggested 
varieties  are  Iroquois,  Delicious  51 
(early),  Seneca  Bender,  Harvest  Queen, 
Burpee  Hybrid,  and  Harper  Hybrid. 

Zucchini:  In  Cornell  trials  last  year, 
several  hybrid  lines  proved  sup>erior  in 
yield  to  open  pollinated  lines. 

Sweet  Corn:  A  number  of  good  vari¬ 
eties  are  available  for  the  main  season: 
Golden  Security,  lochief.  Golden  Cross, 
loana.  Super  Market,  Warpath,  and 
Gold  Cup. 

However,  Minges  points  out.  Gold 
Cup  is  a  little  earlier  than  Golden  Cross 
and  similar  varieties,  and  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  growers  who  wanb  a  somewhat 
earlier  main  season  variety. 

Among  the  early  varieties,  he  sug¬ 
gests  a  new  hybrid,  Seneca  Sunbeam, 
might  be  tried.  There  ds  little  change 
in  the  processing  group,  with  several 
good  varieties  including  Golden  Cross, 
Victory  Golden,  Tendermost,  Tender- 
gold  (early),  and  Mellowgold  (early). 

Tomatoes:  The  Fireball  showed  some 
promise  as  an  early  processing  variety 
in  1958,  but  appears  to  require  special 
cultural  practices  for  best  results.  In¬ 
formation  on  this  can  be  obtained  from 
local  Extension  agents.  Growers  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  Fireball  should  plant 
it  on  a  limited  scale  only,  to  see  if  it 
fits  their  local  conditions. 


The  Cardinal,  a  new  F-1  hybrid  of 
the  Glamour  type,  may  prove  useful  in 
place  of  the  Moreton  Hybrid,  which  has 
shown  some  tendency  toward  serious 
cracking.  Again,  growers  are  advised 
to  plant  it  on  a  limited  basis. 

Spinach:  Dixie  Market,  which  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  Downy  mildew,  seems  fairly 
promising  for  the  fall  and  over-winter¬ 
ed  crop  and  maY  be  satisfactory  for 
very  early  spring  plantings.  However, 
it  is  not  as  resistant  to  bolting  as 
Bloomsdale,  America,  Viking,  and 
Giant  Nobel. 

Radishes:  The  Champion  variety  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  promising. 

Peppers:  In  Cornell  trials,  Penn 
Wonder  gave  the  highest  yields  of  bell- 
type  peppers,  while  the  relatively  new 
Morgold,  also  fairly  early,  showed  high 
total  yields  as  well. 

Certain  strains  of  Yolo  Wonder  did 
well,  but  since  yields  of  the  three 
strains  on  trial  varied  widely,  growers 
should  test  two  or  three  strains  for  lo¬ 
cal  adaptability. 

The  Keystone  Resistant  Giant  had 
the  largest  fruit  size  of  the  pepper 
varieties  on  trial. 


—  A.  A.  — 

“A  man  talking  on  the  radio  the 
other  night  quoted  somebody  else  on 
what  he  called  the  ‘five  sweetest 
phrases’  in  the  English  language.  He 
said  they  were:  ‘I  love  you’,  ‘Dinner  is 
served’,  ‘All  is  forgiven’,  ‘Here’s  the  ten 
I  owe  you’,  and  ‘Keep  the  change’.  We’d 
he  bold  to  add  another:  ‘It’s  your  day 
off,  dear;  you  can  stay  in  bed  till 
noon’.”  —Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 


\ 


NEW  DISCOVERY  ENDS  FERTILIZE 


IMoQlanto  farm  researchers 
^e|pl  New  Uon  E-2 
Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 
all-over  tfte U.  S.  A,  anil  found 


Ammdniurn  Nitrate 


EXTREME  HEAT... NO  CAKING!  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Highest  Recorded  Temperature:  118®F. 


EXTREME  MOISTURE  ...  NO  CAKING!  EXTREME  COLD  . . .  NO  CAKING! 

Mobile,  Ala.  Recorded  Annual  Rainfall:  62.23  inches.  Bismarck,  N.D.  Lowest  RecordedTemperature:-45°F. 


New  Lion  E-2  is  the  only  prilled  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizer  that  won’t  cake  in  the  bag  under 
any  storage  conditions. 

New  Lion  E-2  is  super-dense.  You  can  put 
20%  mpre  E-2  in  your  spreader . . .  apply  20% 
more  material  with  each  hopper  load.  This  means 
Lion  E-2  saves  you  handhng  time,  cuts  down  on 
refill  stops  and  reduces  hard  work  to  the  minimum. 


New  Lion  E-2  is  50%  harder  and  free  of  dust 
and  fines.  It  won’t  grind  up,  clog,  cake  or  bridge 
in  your  spreader — even  on  hot,  sticky  days.  Lion 
E-2  fiows  freely . . .  always  gives  even  distribution. 

No  other  ammonium  nitrate  can  match  New 
Lion  E-2  for  noncaking,  dust-free  per¬ 
formance. 


NEW  LION  E-2 

Always  stores ...  Always  pours 


ST.  LOUIS  66,  MO. 

*T.  M.  Monsanto  ChemicolCo^ 
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Need  Marketing  Leadership 


IT  SEEMS  that  the  trend  is  for  fewer 
and  larger  buyers  of  farm  produce 
at  the  farm  level.  The  implication  of 
this  trend  is  that  there  will  be  fewer 
sellers  of  farm  produce  to  cope  with 
the  larger  and  more  powerful  buyers. 
If  all  this  is  true  it  is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  for  the  smaller  and  avei’age 
sized  farms  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
pz’oduce  unless  .they  can  successfully 
band  together  in  efficient  marketing 
organizations. 

I  have  alwaj'^s  been  against  the 
squeezing  out  of  our  good  smaller 
farms  if  there  i#  any  way  to  justly 
avoid  it.  However,  I  must  recognize 
this  new  marketing  trend  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  I  still  hope  that  our  good 
small  farms  can  build  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
large  buyers.  There  is  no  time  to  lose, 
because  if  many  farmers  continue  to 
have  several  or  more  poor  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  like  some  of  us  have  had  in  the 
past  several  years,  we  will  be  losing 
our  farms  and  homes  through  debt. 

The  largest  question  in  my  mind  is 


“where  are  we  going  to  find  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  staff  these  -  new  selling  ag¬ 
encies?”  Relatively  younger  men  will 
be  needed.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
agi’icultural  colleges  (and  especially 
the  smarter  ones )  have  gone  off  into 
higher  paid  jobs  in  allied  industries.  If 
we  merge  and  enlarge  the  organiza¬ 
tions  we  already  have  we  are  still  in 
need  of  some  of  the  more  able  younger 
men  to  staff  them.  Another  point  is 
that  the  far  flung  positions  of  farms 
and  the  exhausting  work  of  actual 
farming  makes  it  hard  for  farmers  to 
be  attending  meetings  all  the  time. 

Therefore,  the  job  ahead  of  us  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  time  and  there  is  going  to 
be  an  emergency  gap  in  adjustment.  I 
have  a  proposition  that  I  believe  will 
help  both  farmers  and  the  chain  stores. 
I  say  chain  stores  because  they  seem  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendency  in 
the  distribution  field. 

Thus,  the  chain  stores  are  lai’gely  the 
distribution  end  and  the  farms  are  the 
production  end  of  the  same  business. 
The  chains  have  another  tail  to  their 


kite  in  that  they  are  consumer  agents 
and  of  course  we  are  all  consumers. 
Any  talk  that  bypasses  the  facts  in  the 
above  sentences  and  goes  off  into  ab¬ 
stract  and  mental  speculative  tangents, 
is  a  lot  of  drivel.  We  have  the  estab¬ 
lished  stores  and  farms,  and  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points. 

My  proposition  is  that  leaders  of  our 
farm  organizations  meet  with  leaders 
of  the  stores  in  exploratory  meetings 
to  determine  all  the  facilities  available 
to  solve  mutual  problems.  First,  the 
leaders  and  officials  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  should  call  an  exploratory  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  own  with  a  picked  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary  properly  to  conduct 
it.  The  chairman  should  be  wise  and 
diplomatic  enough  to  guide  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  secretary  should  be  alert 
enough  to  record  all  proceedings  and 
then  smart  enough  to  write  up  a  good 
clear  and  constructive  brief  with  the 
chaff  blown  out. 

Then  a  joint  meeting  should  be  called 
with  both  the  farm  and  store  leaders 
to  explore  all  angles  of  the  marketing 
problem.  At  this  stage  public  relations 
would  more  effectively  come  into  the 
picture,  and  although  the  proceedings 
may  look  a  little  complex,  we  will  be 
surprised  at  what  can  be  accomplished. 

— -F.  W.  Benewdy,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VAY  I  Olt  1S1<;11T  IIF  WAY 

N  YOUR  Januarj^  17th  issue  you  car¬ 
ried  an  editorial  item  pertaining  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  State 
for  public  purposes. 

There  are  always  two  big  problems 
involved,  one  being  the  “just  compen¬ 
sation”  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  party 
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who  is  losing  his  lands;  the  other  is 
that  of  good  public  relations  between 
the  State  and  the  public. 

In  reviewing  the  resolution  as  passed 
by  the  Connecticut  Farm  Bui’cau  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  think  it  is  good  except  for 
one  point.  That  pertains  to  part  3 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  before  con¬ 
struction  begins,  the  purchase  price 
be  paid  in  full. 

Undoubtedly  there  must  be  some  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  to  this;  because,  if 
there  isn't  what  is  the  answer  if  some 
one  individual  persistently  balks  and 
thereby  delays  the  construction  that  his 
neighbors  have  already  agreed  should 
be  done. 

The  answer  to  this  in  most  areas, 
particularly  under  federal  court  juris¬ 
diction,  is  that  failing  to  agree  upon  a 
settlement  in  the  normal  negotiations, 
condemnation  is  filed  in  the  nearest 
court,  funds  are  paid  into  the  court 
based  on  the  condemnor’s  evaluation, 
and  the  court  makes  those  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  the  condemnee  subject  to  the 
final  outcome  of  the  suit  filed  in  court 
—  H.  G.  E.  Fick,  Vice  President,  Dome 
Agricultural  Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  A.  A.  — 

YOTKS  Foil  UlADFR 

RECEIVED  my  paper  this  morning 
and  enjoyed  reading  your  article 
“Important  Tools.”  I  am  82  years  old 
so  I  can  remember  the  important  part 
of  the  gun,  the  axe  and  the  plow  played 
in  the  development  of  the  early  farms 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  U.S.A.  I  have 
used  them  all,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
any  one  tool  or  machine  did  as  much 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  as  the  self  grain  binder  did? 

— M.  J.  Woodin,  Union  City.  Pa 

—  A.  A.  — 

AL  TS  TO  niAFK 

LOT  OF  farmers  and  others  have 
butternuts  they  have  picked  up  and 
stored,  but  it  is  such  a  miserable  job 
to  crack  them  that  they  just  stay 
around  and  are  not  used. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  something  1 
have  discoyered  that  will  make  the  nuts 
crack  easier,  and  the  meats  come  out 
without  being  all  broken  up  into 
crumbs. 

First  put  the  nuts  in  a  sack  and  walk 
back  and  forth  over  them.  This  will 
loosen  the  shucks.  Then  soak  the  nuts 
in  water  for  two  days.  (The  outer 
shucks  make  a  dirty  mess  when  wet.) 
The  nuts  can  be  cracked  when  wet  or 
dried  and  stored,  but  the  effect  of  soak¬ 
ing  will  remain  and  most  of  the  meat 
halves  will  come  out  whole. 

This  also  works  on  hickory  nuts  and 
pecans  which  onl.y  need  soaking  in 
warm  water  a  few  minutes.  Just  try  it 
and  see.  When  a  nut  sprouts,  the  shell 
weakens  so  that  the  shell  can  separate 
and  leave  the  meat  intact  to,  nourish 
the  new  sprout  and  we  just  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  nature  weak¬ 
ens  the  shell  in  the  right  places  when 
wet/  —  (7.,  Arthur  Patten,  Lawrence- 
vilU,  N.  y.N 

—  A.  A.  — 

COST  IS  LOW 

BOUGHT  a  farm  in  the  summer  of 
1955  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  hay 
drier  in  the  barn.  The  drier  has  a  5  HP 
motor  and  a  42”  fan.  I  would  hate  to  be 
without  this  machine.  ■ 

I  haven’t  kept  close  account  of  the 
cost,  but  I  see  very  little  difference  on 
the  electric  bills. 

When  we  get  the  hay  in  the  barn  in 
the  shape  it  should  be  for  the  di’ier,  it 
is  much  greener,  the  cows  like  it  a  lot 
better,  and  there’s  much  less  dust  in  it- 
We  found  that  it  takes  time  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  drier  and  how  soon  you 
can  put  the  hay  in  the  barn  after  cut¬ 
ting. 

We  chop  our  hay  and  blow  it  into  the 
barn,  and  have  steel  frames  to  hold  the 
hay  up  so  that  it  won’t  be  too  hea\T 
on  the  ducts. — Allan  H eagle,  ConstabUi 
New  York 


Get  Reddy  for  Wet  Weather 


'K*:*:*:*: 


0 


Install  a  Barn  Hay  Drying  System  Now! 


Now,  Mliile  the  hay  harii  is  empty,  call  your  county  agent  or 
local  farm  representative  to  help  you  design  your  hay 
drying  system.  Then  you  can  snap  your  fingers  at  wet 
weather;  put  in  a  barnful  of  that  rich,  palatable,  high 
T.D.N.  crop  to  cure  inside. 


Barn  Dried  Hay  Means  Bigger  Profits! 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

Principal  Offices  —  South  Road,  —  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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PERSOISAL  EXPERIEJSCE  CORISER 


Harold  Shaw  Tells  How  He 
Breeds  for  MILK  PROHIICTIOX 


REEDING  by  choice  and  pro¬ 
viding  good  environment,  com¬ 
mercial  milk  producers  can  in¬ 
crease  milk  per  cow  about  3,000 
pounds  in  from  six  to  eight  years. 

Harold  Shaw,  outstanding  Maine 
dairyman  and  Holstein  breeder,  told 


interesting,  challenging,  and  rewarding 
to  eliminate  any  inefficiencies  we  may 
have. 

Breeding  transmitting  ability  is  the 
next  big  step  in  a  choice  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Type  and  longevity  are  impor¬ 


tant.  Now,  the  ability  to  convert  feed 
to  milk  is  also  coming  into  consider¬ 
ation.  There’s  more  than  bulls  and  en¬ 
vironment  to  such  a  program.  Setting 
up  of  checks  and  balances  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Every  breeder  must  have  his 
own  bull  breeding  program. 

Female  families — though  smaller  and 
more  difficult  to  study — are  becoming 
a  factor.  Type  in  transmitting  ability 
is  important.  Dairymen  with  averages 
in  the  upper  levels  must  cull  more 
carefully.  Cows  are  eliminated  from  the 
herd  for  new  things  such  as  hard  milk¬ 
ing  and  slow  milking. 

He  urged  that  two-year-olds  not  be 
culled  too  rigorously.  You  must  also  con¬ 


sider  longevity  possibilities  with  them. 

At  this  level  you’ll  use  selective 
breeding  units  very  carefully  and  for 
special  purposes.  The  best  testing  pro¬ 
grams  available  should  be  used  to  the 
limit. 

Finally,  you  must  share  your  pro¬ 
gress  in  developing  blood  lines.  'There’s 
a  lot  of  merit  in  cooperating  with 
others  to  help  them  do  just  what  you’re 
doing.  Sharing  ideas  stimulates  com¬ 
petition  and  avoids  complacency. 

“Mine  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  program 
for  breeding  by  choice,’’  he  said.  “There 
are  many  routes  to  take,  but  they  are 
not  far  apart.’’— GZena  Goss,  University 
of  Rhode  Island 


dairymen  at  the  University  of  R.  I. 
Breeding  Progress  Day  January  27  that 
such  increases,  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  important  additional  cap¬ 
ital  outlay.  Although  talking  on  the 
subject  “Breeding  in  the  Increase,’’  he 
stressed  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  gain  can  be  achieved  by  providing 
the  proper  environment  for  the  herd. 

State  averages  are  about  7,000  to 
8,000  pounds  per  cow.  By  setting  up 
some  ground  rules,  making  wise  choice 
of  bulls,  and  using  good  culling  prac¬ 
tices,  such  a  herd  can  be  raised  to  the 
10,000  to  11,000  pound  average  within 
six  to  eight  years.  Improvement  can 
come  relatively  quickly  working  at  a 
low  level. 

Shaw  stressed  to  the  dairymen  pres¬ 
ent,  “If  you’re  sure  that  your  cows  are 
provided  with  a  good  environment,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  sell  three  culls  and 
turn  the  money  into  one  good  cow.” 

However,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  real  short  cuts  in  a  good  breed¬ 
ing  program. 

First,  he  said,  as  a  dairyman  you 
must  accept  responsibility  as  a  herds¬ 
man  to  breed  cows  to  make  more  milk. 
You  must  have  a  minimum  of  some  kind 
of  a  testing  program.  You  must  have 
good  herd  health.  Management  factors 
that  combine  to  form  environment  are 
of  utmost  importance. 

You  can  raise  your  herd  to  the  effi¬ 
cient  paying  average  of  10,000  pounds 
or  more  by  combining  these  factors 
with  use  of  improved  bulls  and  culling 
off  the  low  25  per  cent. 

You  must  operate  with  a  check  pro¬ 
gram  on  young  bulls  because  they  can’t 
be  trusted  to  transmit.  Don’t  go  out 
and  spend  money  for  good  cow^s  until 
you’re  sure  that  you  are  providing  the 
best  environment.  Travel  before  buying 
a  bull.  Spend  10  per  cent  of  your  plan¬ 
ned  outlay  in  looking  around.  Improved 
breeding  can  be  obtained  through  se¬ 
lective  artificial  breeding  units.  Using 
bulls  already  selected  can  help  reduce 
risk.  He  cautioned  that  you  try  to  fol¬ 
low  a  particular  blood  line. 

Safeguards  must  be  observed  in 
breeding  livestock.  We  can’t  expect  to 
predict  with  accuracy  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  from  a  selected  mating.  There’s  a 
difference  between  lumping  a  group  of 
matings  and  an  individual  mating. 

Dairymen  who  want  to  go  beyond  a 
good  producing  herd  will  find  that  it  is 


V 


Straight-line  Policy 
and  United  Action! 


There’s  just  one  basic  reason  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  join  a  cooperative  —  to 
help  improve  the  price  he  gets  for  his  product. 

He  hopes  that  by  joining  with  other  farmers  his  voice,  will  be  amplified,  his 
influence  enlarged.  He  hopes  that  together  they  can  improve  their  market, 
increase  their  sales  AND  RAISE  THEIR  PRICE, 

Together,  dairy  farmers  can  achieve  this  objective.  But  only  if  their  co¬ 
operative  organization  is  free  from  conflicts  of  interest  .  .  .  only  if  they  can 
keep  their  eye  on  the  single  goal:  Higher  Milk  Prices. 

As  a  purely  bargaining  cooperative.  Eastern  Milk  Producers  can  and  does 
keep  its  eye  on  the  goal  of  higher  prices.  It  has  a  record  of  achievement 
of  improved  prices,  often  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  handler-type 
cooperatives. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantages  of  Eastern  are  available  to  smaller 
cooperative  groups.  In  the  interest  of  building  a  single,  more  influential 
bargaining  organization,  Ea.stern  has  reorganized  to  permit  bargaining 
cooperatives  to  affiliate  with  Eastern.  The  only  requirements  are: 

1.  The  cooperative  must  be  sincerely  interested  in  improving  i:)riccs 
to  the  majority  of  dairy  farmers.  - 

2,  The  cooperative  must  be  a  genuine  bargaining  cooperative  like 
Eastern,  dedicated  to  a  straight-line  policy  and  free  from  handler- 
type  influences. 

If  your  cooperative  can  meet  these  qualifications,  it  is  eligible  to  affiliate 
with  Eastern  Milk  Producers  —  the  only  qualified  Order  27  cooperative 
organization  with  undivided  loyalty  to  fanners  supplying  proprietary  milk 
dealers. 

For  straight-line  policy  and  united  action  on  the  mainline  to  dairy  i)ros- 
pcrity,  join  your  neighbors  .  .  .  join  Eastern  Milk  Producers.  Contact  your 
area  Eastern  Field  Representative,  or  write  direct  to  Eastern,  Kinne  Road, 
East  Syracuse,  New  York.  ^ 


The  "mainline"  fo  dairy 
prosperity . . . 


^  Milk  Pdj&JtucedA^ 

A44<peiatbn,!)-HC. 


The  Progressive, 
Effective  Co-op 
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BE  SURE  YOUR 
SYSTEM  "FITS” 

It’s  part  of  G.L.F.’s  service:  a  plan  to  fit  the  right  hay  drying  system 
to  your  farming  operation.  And  every  system  is  backed  by  trained 
G.L.F.  Installation  and  Repair  Service. 


■ 


A^rovenf  Woy  Drying  Fans 

•  both  belt  driven  ondf  direct  drive* 

•  certified  fofings— your  guarantee* 
if  will  deliver  Its  roted  output  of- air* 

non^overloadlng—yowr  '  guOran-. 

"  tee  of  good  efficient  motor  per¬ 
formance 

•  a  size  for  every  form 

•  ^  portable  model  with  wheels — one^ 
j  fan  to  service  two  or  more  mows 


Ipsto  , 

♦  open  otr  design — the  maximum 

to  the  hoy  j 

*  for  ony  mow — various  sizes  and 
instollation  plans  mokes  them  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  mows 

ii^i***f ^  . . .  |i*s 


y 


1 


I® 


Aerovent  Star  Drier 

•  Oil-fired 

•  Heat  exchanger  provides  180  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  surface 

•  .36",  7-blade  propeller 

•  Aerovent  Jet  Burner  gives  constant  fuel  flow 

•  Portable — can  be  towed  by  car  at  low  speeds  on  highways 

0  SAFE — indirectly  fired,  combustion  gas  does  not  go  into  air  stream 

G.L.F.  Hay  Drying  Systems 

AT  YOUR  G.LF.  SERVICE  AGENCY 


Franklin  and  Sue  Roosevelt’s 
SALE  OF  THE  YEAR 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  11,  1959,  1:00  P.M. 

Selling  the  get  and  service  of  the  1958  SIRE  OF  THE  YEAR 
ALF  MIXER  RETURN  115th 

ALF  MIXER  RETURN  115th  THE  ROOSEVELT  HERD  SIRE 
Sired  the  1958  NATIONAL  CHAMPION  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 
and  the  1958  HIGH  SELLING  BULL  AT  $56,000. 

SELLING  70  HEAD  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

12  BULLS  -  25  BRED  HEIFERS  -  18  OPEN  HEIFERS  -  MANY  BY 
THE  115th.  15  COWS  WITH  CALF  AT  SIDE  BY  THE  115th.  BRED 
BACK  TO  THE  115th.  HERD  IS  ACC'D  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS, 
FEMALES  ARE  VAC. 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM  POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 

15  miles  southeast  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  on  Route  55 

Jimmy  Smith,  Mgr.  John  H.  Royer,  Jr.  Sale  Mgr. 

Phone,  Hopewell  Junction 
Capitol  6-2161 


Glenwood,  Md. 
Phone,  Sykesville  530 


HEY.HOWCOWE 

THE  NEW  SILO?, 


f 


DLOONE'SON  ITS 

[  LAST  LEGS-ANO 
U  WANT  TO  GETfW 

’grass  silage  in 
JARLV 


(wm  I  COULD  YLOOK  AT  this  GRASS"  IT'LL  be  ^WHEREJ  /  HOME  •  •  • 


)CUTEARLY--BUT< /SUCCULENT,  PALATABLE  AN^ 
» MY  SlLdS  NOT  FULL  OF  NUTRIENTS  . 

EMPTY- 


ill 


'  TO  ORDER ' 
A  COROSTONE] 
'SILO..'  I 
'WANT  TO  HAVE' 
ROOM  FOR  EARLY 
'  CUT  SILAGE  .TOO? 


N»//  * 


For  the  most  nutritious  silage  cut  grass  early  and  ensile  it  in  a 

CONCRETE  SILO-  Rugged-  quality  made  -  quickly  erected  by  trainedc 

UNIVE^AL  STEElTsTloToT’ 

Box217A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Name , 


New  York  Apple  Growers 
Propose  State  Marketing  Order 


N  APPLE  marketing  order  for 
purposes  of  all-grower  partici¬ 
pation  in  industry  operated 
programs  of  promotion  and 
advertising,  marketing  and  product 
research  and  industry  informational 
services  is  being  prepared  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  New  York  State  apple 
growers. 

A  state  grower  committee  named 
jointly  by  the  “New  Yoi’k  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society”,  “Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers  Association”  and 
the  New  York  representatives  of  the 
“New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute”  has  completed  work  on  a 
proposed  order  and  has  petitioned  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  con¬ 
duct  such  studies  and  hold  such  hear¬ 
ings  as  may  be  needed  to  determine 
the  need  for  and  interest  in  such  a 
marketing  order. 

Serving  on  the  Marketing  Order 
Development  Committee  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  growers  and  advisory  council: 
For  Eastern  New  York  —  Ralph 
Smith,  Poughkeepsie;  James  Clark, 
Milton;  Edward  Crist,  Waldon;  Albert 
Cole,  Red  Hook;  Walter  Schriber,  Red 
Hook;  Roger  Forrence,  Peru;  Elliott 
Smith,  Kinderhook;  For  Western  New 
York  —  Horace  Putnam,  Lyons;  Carl 
Wooster,  Union  Hill;  Luther  Jenne- 
jahn  Hilton;  Justin  Roberts,  Medina; 
Howard  Baker,  Random  ville ;  Cam¬ 
eron  Nichols,  Lewiston. 

Working  with  the  committee  in  ad¬ 
visory  and  legal  capacities  are — L.  W. 
Marvin,  Secretary  -  Manager,  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute,  Kingston;  C.  K.  Bullock,  Com¬ 
modity  Director,  New  York  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  Ithaca;  B.  A.  Dominick,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca;  Daniel  Dal- 
rymple,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Albany;  Marion  Johnson, 
President,  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Williamson;  George 
Pfann,  Legal  Counsel,  Cooperative 
GLF,  Ithaca;  Fred  Corey,  Executive 
Secretary,  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Association,  Rochester. 

Horace  M.  Putnam  of  Lyons,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  grower  committee  which 
has  developed  the  proposed  market¬ 
ing  order,  reports  that  the  order 
closely  parallels  the  sour  cherry  mar¬ 
keting  order  enacted  last  July. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Extension  Services,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “question  and  answer  sum¬ 
mary”  of  the  proposed  apple  market¬ 
ing  order  was  discussed  at  most  of  the 
winter  Fruit  Schools  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  February. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROPOSED  MAR¬ 
KETING  ORDER? 

It  is  a  grower-Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  for  all-grower  participation  in 
financing  promotion  and  advertising 
of  apples  and  apple  products;  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  marketing  and  product 
research  work;  and  providing  funds 
for  informational  work  to  keep  grow¬ 
ers  more  fully  informed  on  all  phases 
of  the  apple  industry. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  COST  YOU? 

It  will  cost  you  three  cents  (3(J)  for 
each  bushel  of  apples  sold  for  fresh 
fruit;  four  cents  (4(^)  for  each  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  apples  sold  for  process¬ 
ing  for  other  than  cider  and  juice 
(less  than  two  cents  per  bushel);  two 
cents  (2^)  for' each  hundredweight  of 
apples  sold  for  processing  into  juice 
and  cider  and  juice-  products  (less 
than  one  cent  per  bushel). 

WHY  DO  WE  NEED  IT? 

Most  of  our  fruit  competitors  (for 
bananas,  oranges,  etc.)  invest  sub¬ 
stantially  more  for  these  programs  of 


advertising  and  promotion,  merchan¬ 
dising,  marketing  and  prpduct  re¬ 
search,  publicity  and  public  relations, 
than  our  apple  industry  has  done  to 
date — and  we  have  all  observed  the 
results. 

Several  other  apple  producing 
states  (Washington,  Michigan,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  etc.)  have  programs  (via  com¬ 
missions)  set  up  to  accomplish  es¬ 
sentially  what  we  are  proposing  to  do 
with  a  marketing  order.  They  are 
building  stronger  state  promotional 
and  merchandising  programs  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  are  able  to  provide  greater 
support  for  national  programs. 

Of  more  direct  importance  to  us,  if 
our  own  New  York  State  apple  indus¬ 
try  is  to  be  maintained  and  new’-  mar¬ 
kets  developed,  we  have  got  to  take 
a  page  out  of  the  progress  story  of 
most  every  other  industry  in  America, 
and  promote  and  merchandise  our 
products  far  more  effectively  than  the 
excellent  but  inadequate  voluntary 
programs  to  date.  We  are  making 
good  sound  progress  on  our  voluntary 
programs  hut  much  more  can  be  done 
with  3  to  4  times  the  present  funds 
and  with  every  apple  grower  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  work. 

HOW  WILL  THE  FUNDS  BE  COL¬ 
LECTED  ? 

The  assessment  or  tax  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  by  processors,  by  cold  storage 
operators,  by  grower  sales  agents  and 
sales  cooperatives,  and  on  all  other 
sales,  you  the  grower  will  be  required 
to  make  the  payments  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

THIS  IS  GROWER  CONTRIBUTED 

MONEY,  WHO  SPENDS  IT?  HOW 

DO  WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  WILL  BE  DIRECTED  BY 

GROWERS?  HOW  DO  WE  PAR¬ 
TICIPATE  ? 

Funds  collected  under  the  market¬ 
ing  order  are  grower  funds  and  they 
go  into  a  special  account  (NOT  State 
money)  to  be  spent  only  for  this  or¬ 
der.  While  the  Commissioner  ,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  New  York,  must  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  administration  of  the 
marketing  order,  an  industry  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  made  up  of  six  growers,  a 
processor,  a  cold  storage  operator  and 
a  member  to  represent  the  public 
generally,  is  provided  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  order.  The  Commission¬ 
er  may,  and  probably  will,  contract 
the  programs  provided  for  under  the 
order,  with  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Association  and  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  so  long  as  these  grower  or¬ 
ganizations  carry  out  the  programs 
as  you  growers  want  them  carried 
out. 

Here  is  how  you,  as  an  apple  grow¬ 
er,  will  have  a  voice  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  an  Order  will  be 
helpful : 

1.  You  are  invited  to  attend  public 
hearings  to  be  held  before  the  Or¬ 
der  is  presented  for  vote. 

2.  You  vote  on  the  Order  when  it  is 
presented  for  adoption  (and  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  voting  must 
approve  it). 

3.  You  select  the  growers  from 
whom  the  Commissioner  appoints 
the  Advisory  Board. 

4.  You  elect  the  directors  and  com¬ 
mitteemen  who  work  for  you  in 
the  operation  of  the  grower  or¬ 
ganizations  which  will  probably 
be  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  the  Order. 

Certainly  the  ideal  for  industry- 
government  teamwork  in  agriculture. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  4,  1959 
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How  to  Avoid  Trouble  With 


Wettable 

Powder 

in 

WEED 

Sprayers 

By  M.  W. 
MEADOWS 


lEVERAL  years  ago  I  dropped 
in  on  a  farmer  friend  who  was 
in  the  process  of  trying  out  a 
new  chemical  to  control  weeds 
in  beets.  Everything  seemed  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  nicely,  that  is  for  the  first  50 
feet.  First  one  nozzle  plugged,  then 
another,  and  finally  nothing  came  out. 

My  friend  immediately  began  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  and  ancestors  of  whoever 
manufactured  this  sprayer.  A  quick 
check  gave  us  the  clue  to  his  problem. 
This  was  his  first  encounter  with  a 
wettable  powder.  Not  only  were  his 
screens  and  nozzle  tips  straining  out 
the  powder,  causing  them  to  plug,  but 
we  found  most  of  the  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  spray  tank. 

Not  Entirely  New 

Certainly  wettable  powders  are  not 
new  in  agriculture,  since  materials  of 
this  nature  have  been  used  success¬ 
fully  for  years  by  growers  of  fruit  and 
such  vegetables  as  tomatoes  and  pota¬ 
toes.  But  these  men  have  high  gal- 
lonage,  high-pressure,  hydraulically- 
operated  spray  rigs  that  are  specially 
designed  to  handle  wettable  powders. 
These  machines  are  equipped  with 
piston  type  pumps,  that  resist  the 
abrasion  of  a  wettable  powder.  Me¬ 
chanical  agitation  provided  by  a  set  of 
paddles  keeps  the  wettable  powder  in 
suspension.  Screens  are  designed  to 
allow  the  largest  particles  to  pass 
through.  Nozzle  tips  that  are  subject 
to  wear  are  easily  and  cheaply  re¬ 
placed.  Also,  the  machine  probably 
costs  $4,000  or  more. 


powders  over  fairly  large  acreages.  In 
addition,  worn  nylon  roller  pumps  can 
usually  be  exchanged  for  a  recondi¬ 
tioned  pump  for  a  nominal  fee. 

When  using  wettable  powders,  be 
sure  to  check  your  pressure  often  to 
make  certain  that  wear  has  not 
caused  a  drop  in  pressure.  When  this 
occurs  readjust  the  pi'essure  to  assure 
delivery  of  the  correct  amount  of 
material. 

Pump  Size  Important 

Before  bujdng  a  pump  make  certain 
that  the  capacity  is  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  maximum  number  of  nozzles 
that  will  be  used  plus  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  3  to  4  gallons  per  minute  return 
overflow.  In  addition,  the  pump  should 
have  enough  capacity  to  supply  jet 
agitation  when  wettable  powders  are 
used. 

NOZZLES — Nozzle  tips  should  be 
equivalent  to  a  spraying  system  8002 
or  larger.  Tips  with  an  orifice  size 
smaller  than  this  might  plug.  Nozzles 
that  are  equipped  with  screens  should 
have  a  50  mesh  or  larger  wire  screen. 

FILTERS  OR  STRAINERS  —  All 
filters  or  strainers  in  the  spray  lines 
should  be  of  50  or  60  wire  mesh  ma¬ 
terial.  Filters  or  strainers  made  of 
felt  or  similar  material  will  strain  out 
the  wettable  powders  and  plug  in  a 
few  minutes  of  operation. 

AGITATION  —  Wettable  powders 
must  be  constantly  agitated  in  order 
to  maintain  a  suspension.  This  agita 
tion  can  be  supplied  mechanically  or 
hydraulically. 


How  about  my  friend  who  cannot 
afford  such  an  expensive  piece  of 
equipment?  Can  he  handle  wettable 
powders  through  his  weed  sprayer 
type  machine? 

Yes,  he  can.  And  it  is  worth  his 
time  to  give  this  some  thought  since 
we  are  seeing  more  and  more  of  these 
wettable  powders — Simazine  for  weed 
control  in  corn;  Sevin  to  control  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  in  beans ;  Karmex 
for  control  of  weeds  in  grapes,  etc. 

Tough  Nut  to  Crack 

The  companies  which  produce  these 
materials  have  exhausted  practically 
all  of  their  technical  know-how  in  an 
attempt  to  make  these  chemicals 
either  miscible  with  or  soluble  in 
water.  To  date  no  practical  solution 
has  been  found. 

Our  next  step  then  would  be  to 
adapt  our  present  equipment  to ' 
handle  wettable  powders.  In  doing  this 
the  following  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  ; 

PUMP — As  mentioned  previously, 
Wettable  powders  do  cause  more  wear 
m  a  pump  than  would  a  water  soluble 
or  water  miscible  material. 


Adequate  agitation  is  easily  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  jet  agitator.  This  device 
consists  of  a  head  with  three  orifices. 
The  head  is  hooked  into  the  pressure 
line  by  use  of  a  hose  and  the  head 
suspended  in  the  spray  tank. 

One  of  these  agitators  is  sufficient 
to  keep  a  50  gallon  drum  roiled  when 
operating  at  pressures  of  30  lbs.  or 
better.  Two  or  more  would  have  to  be 
used  in  larger  tanks. 

MIXING  WETTABLE  POWDERS 
— Before  a  wettable  powder  is  added 
to'  a  spray  tank,  mix  up,  a  slurry  or 
paste  of  the  material  with  water  in  a 
bucket.  When  the  spray  tank  is  about 
half  full  of  water  add  the  paste  or 
slurry.  Shut  off  the  spray  boom  and 
start  the  pump  running. 

The  resultant  mixture  should  give  a 
suspension  free  of  lumps,  etc.  If,  for 
some  reason,  a  tankful  of  wettable 
powder  solution  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  without  agita¬ 
tion,  check  the  bottom  of  the  tank  be¬ 
fore  commencing  to  spray.  Do  this 
with  a  clean  paddle  or  stick. 

WATER  —  Use  a  clean  source  of 
water  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nozzle  or  screen  plugging. 


To  date,  we  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  wear  is  excessive  with 
the  materials  that  we  have  mentioned. 
Nylon  roller  pumps  during  1958  have 
treated  several  hundred  acres  of  corn 
without  undue  wear.  This  deduction 
stems  from  the  experience  of  growers 
who  have  applied  these  wettable 


Occasionally  there  is  a  problem  with 
excessive  foaming  in  soft  water  areas. 
This  is  caused  by  the  wetting  agent  in 
the  wettable  powder  plus  excessive 
agitation.  To  reduce  foaming,  cut 
down  on  agitation  and  add  about  one 
pint  of  kerosene  or  fuel  oil  per  100 
gallons  of  spray  solution. 


DON’T 


BLINDFOLDED 


Mail  This  Coupon.  Get  All  the 


\ 


Facts  on  Bulk  Milk  Cooling—  j 
Plus  a  Valuable  Gift  from  / 

Your  Haverl^^Representative! 


JOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 

Haverly  Equipment  Division 

Royersford,  Pennsylvania 
'  \ 

Yes,  I  would  like  a  Haverly  representative  to 
call  on  me.  I  understand  that,  in  just  45  minutes, 
he  will  explain  the  many  advantages  of  Haverly 
cooling  and  show  me  how  a  bulk  tank  can 
protect  my  dairying  profits  for  years  to  come. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city . STATE . PHONE. 


AA.4-4 


I 


SPRAYERS 


. . .  for  every  job  . . 
in  any  price  range 


It  will  pay  you  to  see  your 
Myers  dealer  before  you  buy 
your  next  sprayer.  From  gar¬ 
den  spraying  to  orchard  or 
row  crop  spraying,  there’s  a 
Myers  sprayer  tailored  for 
your  farm.  Y our  Myers  dealer 
will  help  you  select  a  sprayer 
that’s  right  for  yovir  job  and 
your  budget.  ^ 

Myers  Sprayers 
Last  Longer 

Myers  sprayer  tanks  are 
“fire-cured”  epoxy  coated. 
This  tough  durable  coating 
gives  double  protection 
against  damage  by  highly  cor¬ 
rosive  spray  chemicals  and 
weather  conditions.  One  of 
many  built-in  quality  fea¬ 
tures  of  every  Myers  sprayer. 


Myers' 
The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bra.  Co.  | 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO  | 
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EZRA  BEiV$$OIV  AGAIX 

INOUGH  time  has  passed  to  per¬ 
mit  an  \  evaluation  of  Benson’s 
judgment  on  the  basic  issues  of 
American  agriculture.  It  re¬ 
quires  very  little  knowledge  of  the  man 
to  form  either  an  open  or  a  sneaking 
admiration  of  his  courage,  or  his  ob¬ 
stinacy,  depending  upon  one’s  view¬ 
point. 

Few  men  in  our  history,  and  none 
among  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  ever 
had  such  indomitable  fortitude  as 
shown  by  Benson  in  standing  up 
against  the  political  clamoring  of  both 
parties  for  his  removal. 


If  any  former  Secretary  had  such 
courage,  which  I  doubt,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  use  it.  In  Benson’s  case, 
he  had  the  backing  of  the  President, 
but  usually  not  the  support  of  a  good 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 


But  a  winner  must  be  right  much  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  courageous.  If  he 
takes  an  unpopular  course  which  is  also 
fallacious,  his'  days  are  numbered,  for 
he  is  a  political  liability  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Benson  has  been  right  all  the  time  in, 
his  understanding  of  the  bad  effect  up¬ 
on  farmers  of  the  former  and  continu¬ 
ing  Congressional  programs,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  terrific  burden  of  costs 
upon  the  taxpayer.  Space  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  recording  chapter  and 
verse.  Farmers  know  the  score,  any¬ 
way.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  in  the  spring 
of  ’59  that  the  signs  point  more  every 
day  to  Benson’s  vindication  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  it  is  with  facts  that  Benson  has 
dealt  from  the  beginning.  He  is  a  truly 
great  man. 

SCREEATAIiS 

Grantetl  no  worse  a  spring  than  any 
we’ve  had  in  the  past  15  years,  the 
Hayfields  milking  herd  will  once  again 
be  required  to  graze  two  nearby  pas¬ 
tures  in  late  April,  “Required”  is  the 
proper  word,  for  without  late  April 
grazing,  the  growth  of  these  pastures 
would  be  too  great  for  later  control  by 
the  pasturing  method.  There  are  ad¬ 
vantages  to  very  early  grazing,  and 
some  disadvantages. 

Time  was  when,  in  the  early  years 
of  late  April  grazing,  I  felt  quite  proud 
of  it.  But  no  longer.  On  a  farm  where 
hay  and  silage  are  usually  plentiful,  it 
seems  to  me  that  disadvantages  stand 
out  more  than  the  gains  from  extreme¬ 
ly  early  grazing.  Usually  the  ground  is 
too  cold  for  milking  cows  to  lie  down 
upon,  and  is  almost  always  so  wet  that 


considerable  “punching”  of  the  soil  oc¬ 
curs.  The  atmospheric  temperature  is 
too  low  for  cows  fresh  from  a  warm 
stable  to  remain  at  pasture  through  the 
night  and  do  well  at  the  pail  in  the 
morning.  Somehow  the  one  real  advan¬ 
tage  of  very  early  pasture  seems  to 
rest  with  the  farm  where  hay  and  sil¬ 
age  are  almost  or  quite  gone. 

In  our  case,  we  never  strove  for  e.x- 
tremely  early  pasture.  It  was  a  by¬ 
product  of  an  effort  toward  more  le¬ 
gumes,  plus  liming  and  systematic  use 
of  superphosphate  and  potash,  all  used 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  plenty  of 
grazing  tlirough  the  whole  season. 
Greater  total  yield  was  the  main  ob¬ 
jective,  and  the  side  hope  was  that  such 
a  pasture  would  acquit  itself  well  by 
supporting  cows  in  the  hot  dry  period 
of  mid-  and  late  summer.  We’ve  had 
greater  total  yield,  hut  never  as  well 
distributed  seasonally  as  we’d  like. 

As  the  pasture  season  opens  in  1959, 
we’ll  be  using  our  final  piece  of  ladino 
clover.  The  alfalfa  and  bromegrass  part 
of  the  mixture  stand  up  well  as  the 
stand  enters  its  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
but  the  ladino  is  dowm  to  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  one  year  from 
planting.  Even  then,  it  amounted  to 
little  for  pasture,  because  the  first  crop 
was  generally  taken  off  for  silage.  By 
the  time  the  field  was  ready  for  graz¬ 
ing  the  second  crop,  the  ladino  had 
quit  producing  until  fall,  or  at  least 
until  the  advent  of  rain  and  cooler 
weather.  Besides  that,  ladino  is  the 
worst  of  all  causes  of  bloat.  Goodbye 
ladino!  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  with 
ladino  in  the  Northeast.  Chalk  me  an 
error. 


This  Haying  Season 


. .  be  weather  wise  ^ 


\ 
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We  have  only  35  acres  of  pasture  for 
46  to  50  milking  and  dry  cows,  plus  j 
12-acre  field  to  be  newly  seeded,  with 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  to  Saratoga 
bromegrass  and  Vernal  alfalfa.  We  in. 
tend  for  the  oats  and  new  seeding  to  be 
drilled  late,'  and  for  the  oats  to  be 
grazed  off.  Oats  make  marvelous  pas- 
ture,  rich  silage,  good  hay,  and  usu¬ 
ally  a  money-losing  grain  crop  unless 
the  yield  is  very  high.  Of  the  35  acres, 
eight  acres  below  Harry  Morrill’s  house 
will  have  the  first  crop  taken  for  sil¬ 
age  in  June,  early,  we  hope.  Our  main 
dependence  for  1959  grazing  of  milking 
cows  is  the  16-acre  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  pasture.  Much  was  written  about 
the  preparation  of  this  piece  in  1958, 
I’d  better  keep  my  trap  shut  now  until 
this  one  begins  and  continues  to  de¬ 
liver  whatever  it  has. 


INVESTMENT  IN  TOMORROW 


OUR  NEIGHBORS,  the  Baker  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Mumford,  have  a  rig  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  They  were  to  come  last 
fall  and  bulldoze  some  scrub  forest  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thruway,  perhaps 
three  acres  of  it,  or  more.  We  have 
more  such  worthless  scrub  adjoining 
the  same  eight-acre  pasture  below 
Harry  Morrill’s  house,  from  which  the 
first  crop  is  to  be  taken  as  silage,  as 
mentioned  above.  Winter  closed  in  too 
soon,  and  now  the  job  is  scheduled  for 
spring.  It  is  rich  bottom  land  through 
which  a  little  spring-fed  brook  of  lime- 
water  passes.  It  never  ceases  to  flow, 
and  every  year  becomes  choked  with 
edible  watercress.  I  am  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  neighborhood  ever  to  think 
of  watercress  as  a  food.  I  should  spend 
more  time  at  Hayfields  and  help  de¬ 
velop  a  neighborhood  taste  for  this  free 
delicacy. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HAY  HARVESTING 
:»IETHODS 


CURE  YOUR  HAY  IN  THE  BARN 
WITH  AN  ELECTRIC  DRYER 


Electric  hay  drying  is 
mighty  inexpensive 
weather  insurance  It  re¬ 
duces  damage  caused  by 
sudden  rain  and  excessive 
bleaching  4n  ordinary  field 
curing. 

Tests  show  that  hay  cured  in  the  field  even 
in  the  most  favorable  weather  will  lose  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  dry  matter  and  30% 
of  the  protein  found  in  the  standing  crop. 
This  means  less  feeding  value  —  which 


directly  affects  your  milk  production  and 
the  genera)  health  of  the  herd 

Barn  curing  prevents  such  losses.  And  the 
benefits  of  electric  hay  drying  are  quickly 
self- paying  — 

9  in  bettei  quality  hay 

#  reduction  of  supplementary  feed  costs 

#  increased  milk  production 

9  less  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion 

For  the  Latest  in  Hay  Dryers,  See  .Your 
Dealer  Now. 


Live  better 


farm  better  .  . 


electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


IT  is  difficult  to  recommend  any  one 
method  of  feed  handling,  especially 
hay,  unless  the  over-all  operations  of 
the  particular  farm  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Each  type  of  hay  di’ying,  or 
handling  system,  has  advantages,  but 
present  day  research  findings  are  lack¬ 
ing  to  permit  cut-and-dried  recommen¬ 
dations  on  any  one  system. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  at  the 
question  and  answer  panel  discussion  at 
the  Northeastern  'Winter  Hay  Show, 
held  recently  on  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  campus.  Dt 
Gordon  M.  Cairns,  Dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  panel  moderator.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  were  dairy  and  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  specialists  from  various 
northeastern  universities  and  practical 
dairymen. 

The  panel  pointed  to  research  data 
showing  that  chopped  hay  dries  fasten 
long  hay  next  fastest,  and  sliced  ana 
baled  hay,  in  that  order.  One  practical 
advantage  for  hay  drying  systems  iS 
that  the  haying  season  can  be  extende 
and  more  higher  quality  hay  harvested- 
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SOIL  ALIDITY  AAD 
PLAXT  IHSKASES 

Quite  a  revelation  occurs  to  many 
farmers  who  discover  that  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  soil’s  reaction  provides  a 
control  of  some  plant  diseases.  It  is 
fairly  common  knowledge  that  apply¬ 
ing  agricultural  limestone  to  the  soil 
provides  numerous  benefits  of  both  an 
enduring  and  a  temporary  effect; 

It  improves  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil. 

It  stimulates  soil  microbe  activity. 


Don’r  Let  ^^ROBBERS 
Take  Your  Sheep 


OW  do  you  feel  when  a  horse 
thief  comes  to  your  farm  at 
night  and  removes  10  per  cent  of 
the  flock  ?  Or  when  dogs  get  into 
the  flock  and  kill  10  per  cent  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  leave  another  20  or  25  per 
cent  permanently  maimed? 

You  should  have  no  less  concern 
about  the  billions  of  worms  which  com¬ 
monly  occur  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
the  sheep.  These  w'orms,  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds,  bore  tiny  holes,  cause 
raw  sores  in  the  digestive  membranes, 
and  steal  the  life-giving  blood  stream. 
I  am  sure  that  every  producer  wants  to 
take  action  to  correct  the  problem. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  internal 
parasite  infestation  which  your  flock 
may  have  you  may  wish  to  take  to  a 
local  veterinarian  samples  of  feces  from 
one  or  a  few  sheep,  and  have  him  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Infestations  were  heavy 
and  widespread  over  New  York  State 
and  the  East  during  the  past  year.  Such 
infestations  build  up  in  years  of  abun¬ 
dant  rainfall  with  damp,  humid  weather 
conditions  similar  to  those  of.  the  past 
year.  Symptoms  of  a  heavily  parasit¬ 
ized  flock  may  be  diarrhea,  thin  condi¬ 
tion,  pale  membranes  under  the  eyelid 
and  in  the  mouth  due  to  anemia,  and  in 
general,  unhealthy  sheep. 


By  Warren  F.  Brannon 

The  control  of  internal  parasites  of 
sheep  can  be  and  should  be  largely  done 
by  the  use  of  good  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  practices.  A  good  roughage 
program  is  a  “must”  on  the  farm  of 
successful  sheep  raisers.  Plenty  of  top 
quality  forage  must  be  supplied  to  the 
flock  the  year  around  by  pasture,  hay, 
green  chop  or  silage  in  order  that  the 
sheep  will  receive  proper  nourishment 
to  maintain  good  health  and  resistance 
against  parasite  infestation.  Along  with 


this  good  roughage  program  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  supply  some 
supplemental  concentrates  at  various 
times  during  the  year. 

In  management,  cleanliness  is  fore¬ 
most  and  must  be  practiced.  This  means 
cleanliness  of  sources  of  water  supply, 
of  hay  racks,  of  grain  feeding  troughs, 
and  of  pastures.  One  might  ask  how  a 
pasture  may  be  kept  clean.  This  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  can  be  largely  accomplished 
by  a  well  planned,  carefully  practiced 
rotation  procedure. 

Recently  there  have  been  advertised 
in  our  farm  magazines  many  new 
drench  preparations  for  sheep.  Most  of 
these  drenches  are  satisfactory  when 
used  according  to  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications.  Several  of  the  drenches 
are  new  formulas  of  old  ingredients 
■  which  have  been  used  for  years.  Others 


are  made  of  new  drugs  and  chemicals. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
none  of  these  new  preparations  are  a 
simple,  complete  one-shot  remedy  for 
eliminating  worms  from  sheep.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  must  practice  good  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  old  drenches,  phenothia- 
zine  and  Cu-Nic  (copper  sulfate — nico¬ 
tine  sulfate)  are  still  effective  in  treat¬ 
ing  most  species  of  worms  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  phenothiazine  is  effective  in 
the  elimination  of  certain  species  of 
worms,  while  Cu-Nic  is  not.  Also  the 
reverse  situation  exists.  Therefore  al¬ 
ternate  drenching  with  these  two  prep¬ 
arations  is  probably  desirable.  Their 
proper  use  still  reduces  our  worm  rob¬ 
ber  population  and  may  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  our  new-named  drenches. 


Armour  Vertagreen*  gives  Massachusetts 
Farmer  20  per  ceut  Increase  in  Crop  Yield 


It  makes  more  soil  minerals  available 
to  plants. 

It  reduces  the  amount  and  solubility 
of  harmful  soil  chemicals. 

It  creates  a  soil  reaction  which  al¬ 
lows  better  legume  growth. 

But  controlling  diseases  is  seldom 
considered. 

The  organism  which  causes  potato 
scab  can  persist  in  the  soil  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  but  its  development  is  re¬ 
duced  when  the  soil  acidity  is  raised  to 
pH  5.2  or  above.  Potatoes  are  able  to 
yield  normal  crops  when  the  acidity 
problem  is  corrected. 

Other  diseases  which  thrive  in  acid 
soils  and  are  therefore  reduced  by  the 
application  of  agricultural  limestone  to 
the  soil  are  various  rots  of  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets,  varieties  of  tobacco,  to¬ 
mato  and  cotton  wilts  and  powdery 
scab  and  black  wart  of  potatoes.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  lime-loving  crop  which  should 
not  be  seeded  on  soils  with  a  lower  pH 
than  6.5  and,  in  many  areas,  a  pH  of 
up  to  7.5  is  desirable. 

The  control  of  clubroot  of  cabbage, 
turnips  and  other  crucifers  by  applying 
aglime  has  been  a  practice  followed 
for  some  time.  In  this  ^tuation  plant 
infection  is  retarded  if  the  soil  is  main¬ 
tained  at  pH  7.0  or  above.  The  fungus 
forms  spores  which  will  infect  roots 
und  root  hairs  of  crucifers  in  acid  — 
but  not  alkaline — soils. 

How  does  liming  have  this  effect? 
The  microbes  that  make  streptomycin, 
aureomycin,  penicillin  and  other  anti¬ 
biotics  which  kill  or  make  harmless 
these  and  other  disease-producing  mi¬ 
crobes  in  the  soil  must  have  calcium 
und  magnesium  before  they  can  thrive 
und  work.  Therefore,  liming  soils  in¬ 
creases  production  of  these  antibiotic- 
Pnoducing  microbes. 


I 

Owen  A.  McNiff,  Sr.,  says: 


Owen  A.  McNiff  and  his  son,  Owen  Jr., 
stand  in  a  field  of  butternut  squash  being 
crated  for  shipment  to  market. 


**Our  butternut  squash  and  sweet  corn 
crops  proved  conclusively  to  us  that 
Armour  VERTAGREEN  has  no  equal!” 

Owen  A.  McNiff,  Sr.,  a  former  inspector  of  vegetables  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his  son,  Owen,  Jr., 
now  farm  120  acres  in  truck  crops  at  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  McNififs  used  Vertagreen  on  75  acres  of  sweet 
corn  and  30  acres  of  butternut  squash. 


Vertagreen  is  Worth  More  because  it  Does  More 

“In  comparison  with  other  fertilizers  used  previously,  Ver¬ 
tagreen  has  meant  more  than  20  per  cent  additional  net 
crop  income,”  Mr.  McNiff  says.  “We  have  used  Vertagreen 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  past  five  years.” 

Mr.  McNiff,  is  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Hadley 
Planning  Board  and  Finance  Committee,  and  is  active  in 
local  affairs. 

More  and  more  farmers  like  Mr.  McNiff  are  turning  to 
Vertagreen,  because  it  is  the  premium  fertilizer  that  has 
more  growing  power  ...  so  it  works  harder,  produces  more, 
and  brings  more  profits.  Remember,  it  isn’t  hou;  little  a 
fertilizer  costs  that  counts,  but  how  much  it  does.  So  insist  on 
superior-quality  Vertagreen  . . .  proved  by  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  be  “worth  more  because  it  does  more.” 

Armour  Vertagreen  is  available  in  a  variety  of  analyses. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


There's  An  Armour 
Fertilizer  For 
Every  Growing  Need 


Owen  McNiff,  Jr.,  is  shown  ready  to  load  a 
distributor  with  V ertagreen  6-12-12,  which 
the  McNiffs  use  on  their  corn  and  squash 
crops. 


The  McNiffs,  shown  in  front  of  their  farm 
house  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  find  truck  crops 
very  profitable. 
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me  lose  my  tem])er 
.  .  .  and  I’m  a  most  even-tempered  guv 
.  .  .  it’s  ])esky  flies!  I  know,  some  of 
you  men  can  get  bit  and  not  even  seem 
to  notice  it  .  .  .  but  for  me,  there’s 
times  I'd  give  a  dollar  just  to  get  even 
with  one  dad-dralted  dirty  darnec! 
fly! 


I  guess  that’s  why  I  feel  so  much 
sympathy  for  cows,  when  1  see  them 
getting  almost  chewed  to  death.  If  I 
had  to  put  up  with  a  swarm  of  hom¬ 
ilies  cheving  around  my  ears,  it  would 
drive  me  to  “sooey-side.” 

So  as  far  as  I’m  concertied,  the  way 
I  feel  about  cows  (and  flies).  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  want  to  keef)  flies  off 
my  cows  whether  it  made  me  money 
or  not.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
when  you  do  your  cows  a  favor,  they 
do  you  a  favor. 

IT  PAYS  TO  PROTECT  YOUR 
COWS  FROM  FLIES!  It  pays  big. 
Tests  show  that  when  you  jrrotect  cows 
on  pasture  from  flies,  you  don't  get 
such  a  big  summer  slump.  During  the 
fly  season,  protected  cows  give  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20%  more  milk  than  those 
that  are  pestered  all  day.  On  a  40- 
pouiid  cow,  that’s  a  gallon  of  milk 
per  head  per  tlay.  Thirty  head,  30 
gallons  per  day! 

Here’s  what  happens.  If  flies  were 
eating  you  ujj,  you  wouldn’t  get  much 
work  done.  And  if  your  cows  have  to 
huddle  together  to  light  Hies,  they  don’t 
mow'  grass  like  they  should.  Pretty 
soon  they  aren’t  getting  the  ‘‘makings” 
to  keep  their  production  up  .  .  .  and 
you  lose.  (ISothing  mysterious  about 
that.) 

Thai’s  why  I’m  so  enthusiastic 
ahout  Watkins  Livestock  Fly 
Spray.  This  is  a  product  that  you 
spray  tlirectly  on  cows.  Among 
other  things,  it  contains  Tahatrex, 
a  fly  repellent.  You  spray  each 
cow  with  an  ounce  or  two  a  day. 

.  .  and  she’ll  say  '’''thanks”  hy 
keeping  that  production  up.  So 
you  spend  a  penny  or  two  for 
spray  to  get  something  like  an  ex¬ 
tra  gallon  of  milk. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  talk  to  your 
Watkins  Dealer  about  his  complete 
line  of  insecticides  .  .  .  rej)ellents, 
space  sjjrays  and  residual  poisons.  Let 
him  recommend  a  fly  control  program 
that  fits  your  way  of  farming. 

P.  S.  Don’t  forget  the  hig  Watkins 
D  ream  Vacation  Sweepstakes.  You 
can  win  a  two-w'eek,  all-expense- 
paid  vacation  for  two  in  Hawaii, 
Miami  Reach,  New  York  City  or  at 
a  Montana  Dude  Rancli.  Ask  your 
Dealer  for  an  entry  blank. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


What  can  I  do  for  peach  trees  on  which 
the  leaves  curled  badly  last  spring? 

This  trouble  is  known  as  peach  leaf 
curl  w^hich  cannot  be  cured.  It  must  be 
prevented. 

Early  this  spring,  before  the  buds 
start,  but  after  the  freezing  weather  is 
over,  you  can  spray  the  trees  according 
to  directions  with  Fcrmate,  a  liquid  lime 
sulfur,  or  Elgetol.  Put  on  enough  spray 
so  that  the  trunks  and  branches  are 
thoroughly  w^et. 

How  would  I  go  about  spraying  toma¬ 
toes  with  calcium  chloride  to  control  blos¬ 
som  end  rot?  I  thought  calcium  chloride 
was  a  poison. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  check  first 
with  your  local  county  agricultural 
agent  to  get  his  advice.  If  the  pH  of 
your  soil  is  above  6.0  then  the  spray 
will  probably  do  no  good,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  amount  of  water 
'in  the  soil.  In  fact,  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  anyway.  If  you  have  sandy 
soil  and  if  jmu  can  water  your  toma¬ 
toes  with  an  inch  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  w'ater  each  week,  then  you 
are  not  likely  to  have  a  problem  with 
blossom  end  rot.  If  you  do  not  have 
■water,  then  the  calcium  chloride  spray 
may  be  useful. 

Calcium  nitrate  may  be  used  instead 
of  calcium  chloride  if  it  is  more  read¬ 
ily  available.  T>ots  of  materials  are  poi¬ 
sonous  if  taken  in  large  quantities  but 
at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per  acre  are  not 
poisonous,  and  small  quantities  may  be 
essential.  For  example,  iodine  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  as  far  as  humans  are 
concerned,  but  large  quantities  of  it 
taken  internally  would  certainly  be 
fatal.  —  Arfhur  J.  Pratt,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Vegetable  Crops. 

Could  you  give  me  more  information 
on  the  use  of  nitrogen  on  corn? 

The  usual  time  of  application  .of  nit¬ 
rogen  for  corn  is  at  planting  time,  and 
then  a  sidedressing  application  about 
the  time  the  corn  is  18”  tall.  From 
your  letter,  I  assume  that  you  are 
speaking  about  sweet  corn  because  you 
mention  ‘‘other  vegetables.” 

In  fertilizing  the  home  garden,  you 
can  take  care  of  the  need  of  corn  and 
other  vegetables  for  nitrogen  by  using 
a  rather  liberal  application  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer  such  as  5-10-10  worked  into 
the  soil  before  the  garden  is  planted. 
Many  gardeners  apply  at  the  rate  of 
800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  3^2  to  4  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  100  square  feet. 

For  the  sidedressing  application,  you 
can  use  the  complete  mixed  fertilizer 
such  as  5-10-10,  or  some  other  mixture 
with  a  good  content  of  nitrogen,  or  you 
may  use  a  fertilizer  containing  only 
nitrogen  such  as  ammonium  nitrate, 
ammonium  sulfate  or  sodium  nitrate. 
A  small  amount  of  this  material  can  be 
sprinkled  on  the  ground  along  beside 


the  rows  of  corn  just  before  the  last 
cultivation  or  hoeing  and  then  worked 
into  the  soil.( —  W.  L.  Griff cth,  Exten¬ 
sion  Agronomist. 

When  my  Easter  Lily  finishes  blooming, 
would  it  continue  to  grow  and  blossom 
if  I  planted  it  out  of  doors? 

Your  Easter  Lily  may  be  treated  in 
vaiious  ways.  However,  present  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens  later.  Keep  the  plant  growing 
after  the  floWers  die.  Set  the  plant  in 
a  light,  warm  place  and  water  it  regu¬ 
larly  so  that  the  leaves  continue  to 
grow  and  replenish  the  bulb.  After  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  plant  may 
be  removed  from  'the  pot  and  planted 
out  of  doors  where  it  will  continue  to 
grow.  Gradually  the  leaves  will  yellow 
and  the  stalk  die  back.  At  this  time  the 
stalk  should  be  cut  off.  About  mid¬ 
summer,  new  shoots  will  grow  and  you 
may  have  more  blossoms  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall. 

Easter  lilies  are  not  very  hardy  so 
the  chances  of  their  survival  out  of 
doors  in  the  wintertime  are  slim.  You 
may  plant  them  in  a  protected  place 
and  cover  with  a  heavy  mulch  of  com¬ 
post  or  peat  moss  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  survive,  or  you  may  dig  the  bulbs 
in  late  fall  and  repot  them  for  forcing 
indoors  for  another  year.  If  you  try  to 
force  them  indoors,  they  should  be  pot¬ 
ted  and  held  at  50 °F  for  6  weeks  and 
then  grown  on  at  65  °F  until  flowering. 
This  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  person  to 
do  in  a  home,  but  if  you  have  a  root 
cellar  or  some  other  cool  place,  the 
storage  temperature  can  probably  be 
managed.-^/2«i/  Fox 

I  have  a  plum  tree  which  is  dying  with 
no  apparent  reason.  It  has  had  some 
good  crops  in  the  past.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  or  ideas  what  has  happened 
to  it? 

You  did  not  mention  the  variety  of 
plum.  I  am  wondering  if  the  trees  in 
question  are  Stanley  prunes.  In  recent 
years,  a  lot  of  Stanley  trees  have  died 
in  commercial  and  home  planting.  This 
has  been  traced  to  the  root  stock  that 
the  trees  were  growing  on.  Without 
realizing  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Myrobalan  root  stock  apparently  in¬ 
fected  with  a  virus  referred  to  as 
‘‘chlorotic  flick”  got  into  nursery  trade 
channels. 

The  Stanley  prune  worked  on  this 
stock  and  grown  normally  for  6  to  12 
years,  comes  into  full  bearing,  only  to 
develop  an  incompatable  condition  be¬ 
tween  stock  and  scion.  In  such  cases, 
the  scion  or  tree  trunk  overgrows  the 
root  stock  resulting  in  a  large  bulge 
or  enlargement  at  the  union  between 
stock  and  scion.  When  this  condition 
develops,  a  rapid  decline  and  death 
of  the  tree  follows,  and  nothing  prac¬ 
tical  can  be  done  to  avoid  the  loss. 

If  this  does  not  apply  in  your  case, 
then  the  only  other  possibility  that  I 
can  suggest  is  that  of  winter  injury  or 
killing  of  the  bark  and  other  tissues 
near  the  base  of  the  t;;unk  or  in  the 
crotches  of  large  limbs.-  M.  B.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Extension  Pomologist. 

Do  you  lose  much  food  value  when  oats 
are  cut  for  hay  or  grass  silage  rather 
than  be  allowed  to  mature? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many 
dairymen  believe  that  you  actually  get 
more  food  value  from  oats  when  they 
are  pastured  or  .put  in  a  silo  than  when 
you  do  allow  them  to  mature  for  grain. 

^  The  advantage  of  the  seedings,  of 
course,  is  that  you  reduce  the  competi¬ 
tion  which  the  oats  give  to  the  young 
grass  and  clover  plants. 
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Automatic  feeding  systems  ■which 
deliver  silage  direct  to  feed  bunks 
from  the  silo  save  you  the  time 
and  cost  of  rehandling.  Marietta 
‘‘Harvest  King”  silos  work  well 
with  any  automatic  feed  system. 
And  with  a  “Harvest  King”  silo 
you  are  assured  that  all  the  nu¬ 
trients  are  preserved  in  your  grass 
or  corn  silage.  Marietta’s  exclu¬ 
sive,  patented  Dur-A-Cote  in¬ 
terior  finish  effectively  seals  out 
air  and  moisture.  Mail  coupon  for 
complete  information  about  “Har¬ 
vest  King”  silo  an’d  Marietta’s  easy 
Financing  Plan. 


THE 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND 
PLANTS:  Baltimore  21.  Md,, 
Charlotte  6,  N.C..  Jamestown, 
NY. 

/  / 

CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Pleose  send  full  Informolion  about  the  Moriefto 
"Harvest  King"  silo  ond  your  easy  payment 
plan. 

. 

ritv 

for  fastest  reply,  please  send  to  office  neoresl 
you. 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE  'S' 

SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WR/TE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires.' 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PiIy  A.  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  T. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Head  newspapers!  teleplione  book  or  bible  easy- 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  widiout  .j, 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  dbAW 
(not  KX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  .  CqI 

Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  disease 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye, 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  t 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  i»y  ®  -, 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  ? 
.$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from; 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  96-D,  Rochelkjll; 


MUSISEIt  FORESTS 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  seleclod  trees,  n 
to  16"  tail.  5  each  ol;  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austneu* 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir, 
Postpaid  at  planting  tin>t 
Write  tor  Free  LvergreenC^j^j^ 

Box  S3-D 
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The  most  permanent  friendships 
are  born  in  service. — Paul  Harris, 
Founder  of  Rotary 

^  ^  ^  ★★★★★★ 


Extension  Service  are  being  provided 
for,  and  if  not,  should  encourage  his 
farm  customer  to  do  so.” 

Cooperative  Farm  Credit  and  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration  officials  have 
also  spoken  favorably  of  long-time 
financing  of  lime. 

The  main  problem  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion  on  most  Northeast  soils  is  soil 
acidity  and  the  simple  answer  is  cor¬ 
rective  liming  to  pH  6. 8-7.0.  But  dairy¬ 
man  Bill  Walldroff  and  the  others  tied 
into  the  demonstration  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  liming  is  only  part  of  the 
story  for  his  successful  farming  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  past  five  years. 

Lime  is  a  primary  and  major  factor, 
but  proper  amounts  of  the  right  analy¬ 
sis  fertilizer,  recommended  varieties  of 
adapted  field  crops  (  especially  the  high- 
yielding  Narragansett  alfalfa — early 
type  birdsfoot  trefoil  —  legume  mix¬ 
ture),  and  herd  management  have  all 
contributed  to  the  move  from  35  milk¬ 
ers  averaging  S500  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  to  62  milkers  averaging  11,500 
pounds  per  cow. 

Professor  Lou  Cunningham  of  Cor¬ 
nell  points  out  that  what  Bill  has  done 
in  liming  has  influenced  the  growth'  of 
bis  entire  business — the  liming  set  off 
®  chain  reaction.  Bill’s  latest  obvious 
improvement  is  a  big  new  silo  standing 
alongside  the  one  that  was  there  when 
be  bought  the  farm. 

When  I  called  at  the  farm,  he  was 
busy  building  cupboards  as  part  of  a 
complete  kitchen  remodeling  job.  As 
you  will  see  from  the  picture  on  page  1, 
^r.  and  Mrs.  Walldroff  have  seven 
healthy  youngsters  to  greet  them  at  the 
table  three  times  a  day. 

Incidentally,  Bill  Walldroff  has  been 
named  the  outstanding  young  farmer  of 
-Jefferson  County  for  1958  by  the  Water- 
nwn  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Puss  Hodnett  points  out  that  shifting 

js  farm  into  high  gear  production 
really  meant  throwing  out  some  of  the 
customary  practices.  A  large  amount 
C-  lime  was  needed  per  acre,  and  Russ 
Js  convinced  that  where  a  lot  of  lime  is 
needed,  it  should  not  be  on  an  operating 
but  paid  for  as  a  capital  expense. 

Bill’s  former  practice  was  to  apply 
*nie  to  the  new  seeding  after  the  oats 

c^e  taken  off.  Now  it  is  harrowed  in 


He  Limes  Now,  Will  Pay  Later! 


(Continued  from  Page  I) 


amortize  the  cost  along  with  the  cost 
of  the  farm. 

What  do  you  think  ?  American 
Agriculturist  editors  invite  you  to 
write  them  your  opinion. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SCARING  ”PESKY”  BIRDS 

EVERAL  SOUND  devices  that  pro¬ 
duce  frightening  noises  have  been 
used  in  an  attempt  to  move  iluisance 
birds.  The  device  known  as  an  acetylene 
exploder,  operated  either  from  calcium 
carbide  or  an  acetylene  tank,  produces 
deafening  reports. 

A  more  recent  development  is  a  shot¬ 
gun  shell,  in  12  gauge  only,  containing 
an  inner  exploding  cartridge  which  is 
impelled  by  the  powder  charge  in  the 
shell.  The  inner  cartridge  has  a  fuse 
which  ignites  when  the  shell  is  fired, 
causing  the  cartridge  to  explode  at  a 
distance  of  100  to  200  yards  away. 


Thus,  the  12  gauge  shell  produces  an 
explosive  report  similar  to  one  from  a 
regular  12  gauge  shotgun  shell.  This  is 
followed  by  a  loud,  sharp  crack  sound 
from  the  inner  cartridge  when  it  ex¬ 
plodes.  The  second  explosion  occurs  in 
mid-air  if  the  shell  is  given  the  correct 
trajectory. 

The  new  exploding  shells  are  very 
good  in  frightening  birds  from  agricul-  ' 
tural  crops  when  properly  used.  Our 
experience  with  the  shells  indicates  that 
they  may  be  particularly  effective  in 
conjunction  with  the  acetylene  exploder 
in  certain  situations.  At  present  the 
shells,  known  as  “shell  crackers”,  are 
being  manufactured  in  Japan  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  Commercial 
Company,  100  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago  10,  Illinois.  They  retail  at  $3.95, 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  for  a  box  of  25 
and  must  be  shipped  by  express. 

— Wesley  R.  Jones 


which  is  very  pertinent  to  the  Wall¬ 
droff  farm  demonstration. 

“The  cost  to  initiate  an  adequate 
liming  and  fertilizing  program  on  indi¬ 
vidual  farms  is  often  a  larger  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  farmer  can  make  at  orie 
time.  Additional  sums  are  needed  each 
year  thereafter  but  usually  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  first  year. 

“Returns  on  such  an  investment  are 
spread  over  four  or  five  years,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  repayments  of  loans  made  for 
initial  costs  should  justifiably  be  spread 
over  several  years  if  the  farmer  needs 
it. 

“In  view  of  this,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association  urges  the  member 
banks  of  the  Association  to  give  aa 
long  terms  as  possible  to  farmers  who 
may  come  to  them  for  financing  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  their  farms 

“The  Committee  further  urges  that 
bank  loan  officers,  when  talking  -with  a 
farm  customer,  bring  up  the  subject  of 
that  farmer’s  liming  and  fertilizing 
program.  The  banker  should  determine 
if  the  minimum  recommendations  of  the 


on  plowed  ground,  before  seeding. 

Farmers,  bankers,  and  all  interested 
people  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and 
see  the  proof  of  what  a  help  adequate 
liming  and  long-time  lime  financing  can 
be  to  a  young  farmer  getting  started  in 
business  today. 

Basic  to  the  whole  demonstration  is 
the  point  that  adequate  lime  cannot  be 
purchased  out  of  operating  capital. 
Cost  of  adequate  lime  can  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  years  and  can  be  paid 
back  from  increased  earnings  from  the 
farm. 

As  Bill  looks  back,  and  if  he  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  he  v\^ould  like  to  have 
put  900  tons  of  lime  on  the  300  acres 
the  first  year  he  bought  the  farm  and 


Home  office: 

•  Waltham,  Mass. 
Mills  at: 

•  Olean,  N.  Y. 

•  Toledo,  Ohio 

•  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

•  St.  Albans,  Vf. 

•  Concord,  N.  H. 

•  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

•  Preston,  Md. 

•  Hickory,  N.  C. 


IRTHMOfte 


WIRTHMORE 


new  coarse 
\  dairy  feeds 


New  coarse  Wirthmore  Dairy 
Feeds  and  Concentrates  apply  newly 
published  research  findings  to  make 
these  feeds  more  efficient  by  increasing 
energy  content  and  improving  digest¬ 
ibility.  Moderate  formulation  changes 
reflect  the  more  critical  nature  of 
modern  feeding  requirements  and  re¬ 
cent  trends  in  feeders’  preference. 


IMPROVED 

■  PALATABILITY 

■  TEXTURE  AND 
APPEARANCE 

■  PERFORMANCE 

■  BULK  UNIFORMITY 
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"I  HAVENt 
SEEN  A  RAT 
SINCE  I 
USED  d  CON!" 


lead  What  Leonard  Beetstra, 

M  Harvard,  Illinois, 

^asTo  Say  About  d-CON: 

;  wanted  to  get  rid  of  rats 
^ound  the  corn  crib  and  leea 

:r.erSt^?L^fa"ts  and  they 
aven't  been  back.  That  s 

used  d-CON.  And  that 
trLitfs  ago.  My  neighbors,, 
y  d-CON  really  works,  too. 


It  S  3  fSCt — d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,- disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 


For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
and  that  every  bite  they  eat  puts  another 
nail  in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes 
rats  commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED — alw^ays 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.” 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  rnouse  free 
forever. 


NSWf  d-CON  in  3  lb.  Economy 
Farm  Size!  Save  $1.12  over  1  lb. 
size  and  get  —  free  —  3  plastic  bait 
stations  in  every  package! 


d-CON* 

World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodenticides 


To  Feed 

STEERS 


The  author  (left)  and  Bob  Money  standing  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  130  ft.  automatic  feeders. 


OF  YOU  happen  to  be  driving 
westw'ard  along  the  road  that 
goes  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station, 
as  you  approach  Seneca  Castle  you 
will  notice  a  large  building  on  the  left 
which  most  certainly  wall  arouse  your 
cuBiosity. 

At  first  glance  it  looks  large 
enough  to  house  a  football  field,  but 
actually  it  is  a  mere  161’  x  135’.  But 
that,  you  will  admit,  is  some  barn — 
for  that  is  actually  what  it  is. 

I  stopped  because'  I  wanted  to  ask 
Bob  Maney  some  questions  about  his 
set-up.  I  knew  that  the  barn  housed 
steers,  and  that  the  four  blue  cylin¬ 
ders  at  the  west  end  were  glass-lined 
steel  silos,  but  that  was  about  all.  I 
found  400  Hereford  steers  (full  capac¬ 
ity  is  500)  happily  chewing  away  at 
their  feed,  apparently  oblivious  to 
their  eventual  fate.  I  lost  no'  time  in 
shooting  questions  at  Bob. 

“Where  do  you  get  the  steers?” 
was  my  first  one. 

“I  buy  them  through  a  broker. 
They  come  from  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  They’re 
trucked  here,  a  trip  of  from  18  to  24 
hours.” 

“How  long  do  you  feed  them?”  was 
my  next  query,  to  which  Bob  replied: 

“The  plan  is  from  115-120  days,  al¬ 
though  this  bunch  mqy  take  a  little 
longer.  That  gives  us  opportunity  to 
have  about  2Mj  bunches  of  steers  a 
year.  But  I  may  be  a  little  slow  on 
buying  when  these  are  gone  because 
I  think  the  price  of  feeders  is  a  little 
high.” 

“When  and  where  are  these  going 
to  market?”  I  inquired. 

“I’m  beginning  to  sell  them  March 


15,  and  I  expect  they’ll  all  be  gone  by 
June.  They’ll  be  disposed  of  through 
direct  sale  to  slaughterers  and 
through  the  Empire  Cooperative  Live¬ 
stock  market  at  Caledonia.” 

“What  is  your  feeding  program?” 

“The  four  silos  are  filled  with  ‘hay- 
lage’  and  high  moisture  shelled  corn.” 
(Incidentally,  I  was  told  that  this  is 
the  first 'time  in  New  York  that  wet 
shelled  corn  has  been  stored  this 
way.)  “Haylage,  you  know,  is  hay 
which  is  about  half-dried  and  then  put 
in  the  silo.  We  grow  all  the  hay  we 
feed,  which  takes  between  35  and  50 
acres,  but  I  buy  the  corn  from  neigh¬ 
bors  as  they  harvest  it. 

“We  make  moisture  tests  on  every 
load,  and  buy  on  a  15%  moisture 
basis.  The  growers  like  it  because 
they  don’t  have  to  pay  the  drying 
charge,  and  we  like  it  because  tests 
have  shown  that  we  get  more  feed 
value  for  steers  than  you  get  from 
dry  corn.”  ^ 

We  looked  over  the  actual  feeding 
operation.  As  you  may  know,  these 
glass-lined  silos  have  an  automatic 
unloader,  at  the  bottom  of  the-  silo. 
They  are  airtight  at  the  top,  so  that 
losses  of  nutrients  ai’e  claimed  to  be 
10%  below  those  in  a  conventional 
silo.  From  the  silos,  auger  conveyors 
take  the  mixed  haylage,  wet  corn  and 
a  high  protein  supplement  containing 
stilbestrol  to  two  bunks  running  the 
length  of  the  shed.  The  shed,  incident¬ 
ally,*  is  entirely  open  at  the  west  end. 
A  mineral  mixture  is  available,  free 
choice,  in  the  feeding  bunks. 

Bob  Maney  has  been  feeding  steers 
for  years,  and  I  asked  him  what  had 
persuaded  him  to  try  this  set-up. 

“I  had  been  looking  for  seven  years 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


NEW  YORK -NEW  ENGLAND 

Distributors: 

EASTIRN  MACHINERY,  INC 
P.O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
SYRACUSE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD  -  -  MASS. 


Above  is  the  open  end  of  the  161  x  135  foot  shed.  Below  is  the  other  end  showing 
the  four  glass-lined  steel  silos. 
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UNIVERSITY  TESTS  PROVE  YOU 


git 


22^ 

MORE  MILK 

with 

EARLY 

GRASS 


Exclusive 

GRANGE 

MARBLECOTE 

proves 

BEST 

for 

GRASS 


ACT  NOW  !  ASSURE  FIRST  GRASS  PROFITS 

Grasses  are  high  in  protein:  you  can 
save  on  concentrate  and  grain. 
Grange’s  Marblecote  is  perfect  for 
grass.  Completely  air-tight,  keeps 
normal  nutritious  juices  in.  New 
streamlined  PERFORMER  gives 
you  new  convenience  and  features 
at  a  new  low  price.  Write  now  for 
colorful  bulletin. 

New  low  prices!  . 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON 
GRANGE  PERFORMER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  free  Grange  Bulletin  and 
Grass  Facts.  No  obligation  ol  course. 


name: 


I 
I 

I  address: 


I  . 

I  No  Down  Payment — 36  Months  To  Pay 


NEW  ENGLAND  JERSEY  BREEDERS 

8th  ANNUAL 
HEIFER  SALE 

Saturday  APRIL  1 1  at  1  P.M. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

S5  Purebred  Jersey  heifers  55 

All  calfhood  vaccinated  —  all  from  T.B.  &,  Bangs 
Acc.  Herds. 

7  fresh  with  first  calf  at  sale;  13  due  in  April; 
14  due  in  May;  6  due  in  June,  6  due  July, 
2  due  August;  4  due  Sept.  3  open  calves. 

From  the  leading  production  and  show  herds  in  tl:* 
Northeast. 

From  the  most  progressive  farmer  breeders. 

For  catalogues; 

Bill  Whitney,  Randolph  Center,  Vt.,  Sales  Mgr. 
Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Vf. 

N.B  Heifers  that  came  from  this  sale  in  the  past 
have  done  a  lot  of  winding  in  the  ring  and  a  lot  of 
milking  in  the  pail  for  a  number  of  N.  Y.  buyers. 


!  I  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  7S%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only... 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1-25 
Gobardine-like  shirts  only 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  42  .  bS'' 

Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey. 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10 /e 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dbpt.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  T. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  ol 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4  oz. 
iar — .$  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


OnNatjlor’s 

deHORNins 
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Rabies  In  Farm  Animals 


FEW  WEEKS  ago  one  of  our 
farmer  friends  telephoned  and 
told  us  that  his  two  dogs  had 
'  both  been  badly  bitten  by  a 
skunk  before  he  managed  to  shoot  the 
animal.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  rabies, 
for  the  skunk  had  been  out  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  a  couple  of  details. 


For  one  thing,  it  had  appeared  in  his 
barnyard  about  noon,  and  for  another, 
although  appearing  extremely  vicious, 
the  skunk  had  made  no  attempt  to 
spray  the  dogs  in  the  usual  manner. 
Fortunately,  our  friend  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  shoot  the  skunk 
through  the  heart  instead  of  the  head, 
so  the  brain  was  still  available  for  mic¬ 
roscopic  examination. 


week  or  two  instead  of  the  few  hours 
needed  for  a  direct  brain  examination. 
The  time  element  may  be  important 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  bitten 
person  should  be  started  on  the  Pas¬ 
teur  treatment. 

Since  dogs  are  recognized  as  the 
main  spreaders  among  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  an  effective  program  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  eventually  eradicating 
rabies  consists  of  six  parts: 

1.  Annual  vaccination  of  dogs  against 
rabies. 

2.  Destruction  of  all  stray  and  own¬ 
erless  dogs. 

3.  Muzzling  or  leash  restraint  of  all 
dogs  in  public. 


4.  Quararitining  all  infected  areas  for 
at  least  30  days. 

5.  Keeping  town  or  city  dogs  tied  up 
the  year  ’round. 

6.  Keeping  farm  dogs  tied  up  at  night. 

The  average  owner  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  tie  up  his  harm¬ 
less  dog  that  would  never  bite  any¬ 
one.  Restraint  isn’t  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
tecting  people  against  these  dogs  at 
all.  Instead,  it’s  designed  to  protect 
the  dogs  against  rabid  animals  that 
may  be  touring  the  country.  If  tied 
dogs  are  attacked  at  home,  owners 
will  at  least  know  about  it  so  that 
safety  measures  can  be  observed. 

Since  some  of  your  livestock  or  a 
member  of  your  own  family  may  be 
involved  the  next  time  you  think  about 
rabies,  you  might  decide  now  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  do  anything  about 
preventing  it  on  your  farm. 


EASY  WAY 
TO  FEED  STEERS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

for  a  beef  feeding  set-up,”  he  replied, 
“and  decided  that  this  was  the  answer. 
The  labor  requirements,  of  course,  are 
low.  The  work  can  be  handled  by 
about  a  man  and  a  half,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  required  runs  about  $1  a 
day.  You  can’t  hire  much  labor  for 
that!” 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  predict 
that  this  will  become  the  accepted 
pattern  for  feeding  steers  in  the 
Northeast.  I  do  know  that  the  trend 
is  toward  automatic  handling  of  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  farm  production.  I 
did  find  my  visit  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  something  that  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast,  and  I  thought 
you’d  like  to  know  about  it. 

— Hugh  Cosline 


The  head  was  sent  to  the  state  lab¬ 
oratory,  and  the  skunk  was  definitely 
diagnosed  as  rabid.  We  mention  this 
case  as  an  illustration  of  how  rabies 
can  appear  in  unexpected  places,  for 
this  was  the  first  case  of  rabies  in  our 
county  in  almost  thirty  years. 

Although  symptoms  vary  somewhat 
according  to  species,  a  stage  of  un¬ 
easiness  is  always  the  first  indication 
of  something  being  wrong.  Dogs  and 
cats  may  run  aimlessly,  snap  at  any¬ 
thing  or  anyone  they  may  notice,  or 
act  in  an  unusual  manner  otherwise. 

Cattle  may  bellow  in  a  peculiar 
hoarse  tone,  paw  the  ground,  or  strain 
as  though  constipated.  Horses  may 
show  s3Tnptoms  of  colic,  and  swine 
may  tear  their  pens  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  such 
symptoms,  rabid  animals  usually  go 
into  convulsions,  become  paralyzed, 
and  die.  • 

Any  wild  animals  that  act  in  an  un¬ 
usual  manner  should  be  suspected  of 
being  rabid,  especially  those  appearing 
around  buildings  in  broad  daylight  and 
showing  no  fear  of  human  beings.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  is  wild  or  domes¬ 
ticated,  a  possibly  rabid  animal  should 
be  given  no  chance  to  bite  people. 

Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
case  of  animals  that  appear  to  be  chok¬ 
ing  because  of  something  lodged  in  the 
throat.  A  hand  that  is  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  such  an  animal  may  be  bit¬ 
ten,  or  be  smeared  with  virus-bearing 
saliva  that  has  a  chance  of  getting  into 
skin  cracks  or  minor  w^ounds  like  hang¬ 
nails. 

A  definite  diagnosis  can  be  made 
only  in  a  laboratory,  and  suspected  ani¬ 
mals  are  preferably  confined  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  natural  deaths,  since  this 
helps  to  insure  the  formation  of  “Negri 
bodies”  in  the  brain  which  are  usually 
considei’ed  positive  proof  of  rabies.  If 
you  must  kill  a  suspected  animal,  be 
sure  that  you  don’t  destroy  the  head 
and  brain. 

If  the  brain  is  destroyed,  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  rabies  is  then  dependent  on  a 
hiouse  inoculation  test  which  takes  a 


This  Cow  has 

a  'Talking'  Stomach! 


How  to  find  out  about  a  cow’s 
digestive  secrets?  This  problem 
stumped  University  of  Nebraska 
physiologists  until  they  em¬ 
ployed  a  transistor-equipped 


roles  in  agriculture,  defense,  in¬ 
dustry  and  telephone  service. 
Scientists  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  invented  the  tran¬ 
sistor  as  a  result  of  their  constant 


radio  transmitter.  Because  of  the 
transistor’s  miraculously  small 
size,  the  cow  was  able  to  swallow 
the  complete  apparatus  easily 
and  harmlessly.  Now  the  radio 
signals  are  being  translated  into 
language  that  will  help  improve 
cattle-feeding  methods. 

^  *1^  V 

Your  telephone  company  is 
proud  of  the  transistor,  its  many 


search  for  ways  to  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  telephone  service.  This  in¬ 
vention  was  only  a  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  research  program  at  the 
laboratories.  Carrying  on  this 
needed  research  is  a  big  program 
and  an  expensive  one.  Yet  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  telephone  users  are 
assured  of  steadily  improving 
service  at  a  price  within  reach 
of  everyone. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  *o  serve  the  community  better 
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Eastern  college  tests  show 
that  a  bigger  pump  can 
get  more  milk  .  .  .  and  faster. 
Fast  milking  does  help 
reduce  udder  trouble. 

Put  new  life  into  your 
milker  with  a  NEW  SURGE 
PUMP.  Keep  the  vacuum 
steady.  You  can  safely  add 
more  cows  .  .  .  more  milker 
units  . . .  milk  in  less  time 
. .  .  and  get  more  milk. 

Ask  for  a  FREE  Surge 
Pump  Demonstration  on  your 
farm  —  no  obligation,  of 
course.  Call  your  Surge 
Dealer  or  write  — 


MORE  MILK 

in 

LESS  TIME 


with  a  new 


kii  J  J 


PUMP 


AS  LITTLE  AS 


5750 

^  DOWN 

PUTS  A  NEW  PUIVIP 
IN  YOUR  BARN 


©  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Dept.  AA,  842  W.  Belden  Ave. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Save  Tons  of  Silage 
This  Year  With 
Field  Silos  Made 
Of  Airtight, 
Weathertight 
Black 


^1 

m 

Farm  tests  show  uncovered  and 
unsealed  field  silos  lose  from  30  to 
50%  of  silage  through  spoilage. 
Black  “visqueen”  film  seals  nu¬ 
trients  in  .  .  .  protects  you  against 
loss— under  5%  spoilage. 

Low  in  cost.  All  the  storage  you 
need  to  beat  the  weather,  save 
time,  labor.  Write  for  free,  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet. 


Preserve  and 
Protect  Your  Silage 
With  Silo  Caps 
Made  of  Black 
Film 

^  Trad* 

h' 

■  .)'  1- 


Prevent  excessive  spoilage,  loss  of 
valuable  nutrients  with  low  cost, 
easy  to  install  silo  caps  of  visqueen 
film.  Properly  installed  silo  cap 
virtually  eliminates  spoilage.  Write 
now  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation. 


€733  TP.  65th  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


In  Canada:  VISKING  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 

VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION 
CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation, 


€733  \V.  Goth  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


In  Canada:  VISKING  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 


VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION 
CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation., 


Says  ''Give  Labor  Unions 
Back  to  the  Members" 


“Why  do  you  keep  harping  on  labor 
unions?  You’re  editing  a  farm  paper. 
Why  don’t  you  stick  to  farm  prob¬ 
lems?’’— QM,  N.Y. 

I  I  HERE  ARE  two  reasons  why 
we  continue  to  discuss  the  ac- 

j _ I  tivities  of  unions.  The  first  is 

that  what  labor  unions  do  af¬ 
fects  every  citizen  of  the  nation,  farm¬ 
ers  included.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us 
that  correcting  the  abuses  uncovered 
by  the  McLellan  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  jobs  facing  Con¬ 
gress  today.  An  overwhelming  demand 
by  citizens  that  these  abuses  be  cor¬ 
rected  will  go  a  long  way  toward  fo¬ 
cusing  attention  on  them. 

The  second  reason  is  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  New  York  milkshed  labor 
unions  seem  anxious  to  enroll  dairy 
farmers,  thereby  making  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  a  careful  appraisal  of 
the  possible  benefits  or  danger^  to 
farmers. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  to  correct  abuses,  the 
question  then  is,  what  form  should 
legislation  take  ?  Following  are  the 
suggestions  of  Milton  Lightner,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  The  Singer  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey: 

“The  objectives  of  labor  law  reform,’’ 
Mr.  Lightner  says,  “should  not  be  puni¬ 
tive  in  nature  or  designed  to  exact 
atonement  to  make  sure  misdeeds  do 
not  happen  in  the  future.  Labor  law 
reform  should  have  the  following  ob¬ 
jectives: 

■f  Restore  basic  power  and  author- 

I  ity  over  their  affairs  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  organizations,  where  it 
rightfully  belongs  but  w'here  today  it 
rests  only  in  theory;  make  the  ‘profes¬ 
sionals’  responsible  to  the  rank  and  file. 

Restore  and  protect  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  join 
a  labor  organization;  enact  a  ban  on 
making  membership  or  non-member¬ 
ship  in  a  labor  organization  a  condition 
of  employment  in  any  industry  or  ac¬ 
tivity. 


3  Prohibit  organizational  picketing 
to  force  recognition  of  a  unioii; 
prohibit  violence,  coercion,  boycotts 
and  all  other  forms  of  activity  design¬ 
ed  to  force  individuals  to  join  unions. 

4  Restore  by  an  act  of  Congress  the 
right  of  state  authorities  to  act 
in  labor-management  matters  properly 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

5  Prohibit  nationwide  or  industry¬ 
wide  union  monopolistic  practices 
whereby  collective  bargaining  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  national  or  international 
unions  without  regard  to  the  situation 
at  the  local  level. 

6  Enact  an  effective  ban  on  the  use 
of  union  funds  and  union  staff 
manpower  for  political  activities  in  ’oe- 
half  of  particular  parties  or  candidates, 
even  though  such  activ4ties  may  be  dis¬ 
guised  as  ‘political  education’  or  ‘citi-' 
zenship  education.’ 

“If  union  leaders  are  truly  answer- 
able  to  the  rank-and-file  membership,” 
Mr.  Lightner  says,  “they  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  themselves  unreasonably 
large  salaries,  expense  accounts  or  em¬ 
oluments  out  of  union  treasuries  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  volum¬ 
inous  and  detailed  reporting  called  for 
in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

“If  union  members  are  given  the 
right  of  free  choice  in  regard  to  joining 
or  adhering  to  k  labor  organization, 
they  can  resign  singly  or  en  masse 
when  a  union  is  improperly  run  and 
form  a  new  organization  more  to  their 
liking.  If  a  ban  on  violence  and  coer¬ 
cion  is  instituted  and  properly  enforc¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  an  end  to  beatings  and 
head-crackings,  to  threats  and  intimi¬ 
dation,  and  to  the  damaging  and  de- 
truction  of  property.  These  reforms 
would  in  no  wise  hamper  unions  in 
their  exercise  of  their  legitimate  rights 
and  the  conduct  of  their  legitimate 
functions. 

“The  right  of  employees  to  form  or 
join  labor  organizations  and  bargain 
collectively  would  be  unimpaired,”  Mr. 
Lightner  says,  “but  the  menace  of  un- 
conti-olled  power  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  union  leaders,  and  their  reach  for 
complete  power  through  political  dom¬ 
ination  of  government,  would  be  ended.” 


A  NEW  LONG  1I§^LAIVD  BARN 


SUFFOLK  County  residents  are  just 
as  proud  as  is  Sayre  Baldwin  of  his 
new  dairy  barn  at  Carwytham  Farm, 
Bridgehampton.  This  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  4,000  of  them  attended  the 
open  house  when  the  new  barn  was 
opened  for  public  inspection. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  old  barn  burned  in 
July.  The  new  main  barn,  265  feet  by 
40  feet  wide,  will  house  124  cows.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  main  barn  is  a  complete¬ 
ly  tiled  milk  room,  34  x  36  feet,  and  a 
feed  room  which  connects  the  two  con¬ 
crete  stave  silos  to  the  barn. 


There  is  a  huge  hay  loft  and  the  barn 
has  the  latest  in  equipment,  including  a 
pipe-lined  combine  milking  machine 
and  two  new  stainless  steel  bulk  milk 
coolers,  each  holding  700  gallons.  The 
ventilation  is  provided  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  system  combining  roof  ventila¬ 
tors  and  2-speed  exhaust  fans. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  new  barn,  and  the  additional 
building  with  stanchions  for  50  more 
cows  that  he  is  putting  up,  and  wel¬ 
comes  visitors. 
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The  Following  Dealers 
Are  Headquarters  For 

Hay  Drying/  Hay  Conditioning 
and  Hay  Harvesting  Implements 


aimond 

baidwinsville 

BATAVIA 

BINGHAMTON 

CANANDAIGUA 


CANTON 

CHENANGO  FORKS 

CLARENCE  CENTER 

COLLINS 

DeRUYTER 

east  PEMBROKE 

GREENE 

HAMLIN 

HENRIETTA 

HOLCOMB 

HONEOYE  FALLS 

HORSEHEADS 

HUME 

JAMESTOWN 

KING  FERRY 
LANGFORD 

LINDLEY 

LISBON 

LISLE 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
MECKLENBURG 
MELROSE 
MILLERSPORT 

NICHOLS 

OWEGO 


PENN  YAN 

PLATTSBURG 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
SCHENECTADY 

WHITNEY  POINT 


P.  A.  McIntosh 
Baidwinsville  Farm  Sup. 
Inc.,  Downer  Street 
Road,  R.  D.  T 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Church  Road 
R.  B.  Winkstern  &  Son 
29  Evans  St. 
Binghamton  Coop.  G.L.F. 

Ser.  217  Henry  Street 
W.  Case  Benham  Elevator 
Carlile  Enterprises 
Macedon  Road 
W.  F.  Excell 
Don  Howard 
LeBerge  &  Curtis,  Inc. 
R.F.D.  2,  No.  Russell  Rd. 
Chenango  Forks  G.L.F.  Ser. 

Route  12 
Yoder  Bros.,  Inc. 

Peter  Weber  Company 
H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 
Yoder  Bros.,  Inc. 

Maxon  Feed  Company 

R.  C.  Schepler 

Monroe  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 

Methodist  Hill 
Holcomb  Co-Op  G.L.F 
Farm  Store 
Squire  J.  Kingston 
24  Railroad  Ave. 
Hansen's  Sales  &  Service 
Ricketts  Farm  Supply 
Jamestown  Farm  Supply 
333-339  Fluvanna  Ave. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Walter  J.  Geiger  G.L.F. 
Sisson  Highway 
P.O.  Eden,  N.  Y. 

Geo,  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 
R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons 
Earl  Kenyon 
R.  D.  No.  1 
Harry  W.  Armes  Co. 

Mecklenburg  Mills 
Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 
Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
Transit  RD 

Nichols  Coop.  G.L.F.  Ser. 
J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 
35-39  Main  St. 

Lange's  Electric  Mot.  Ser. 

221  North  Avenue 
Petzold  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  D.  No.  1 

Smith's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 
W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
H.  O.  Penn  Mach.  Co.,  Inc. 
Dutchess  Turnpike 
Phone:  GLobe  2-1200 
D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc 
Howard  F.  Getman,  Inc. 

3065  Guilderland  Ave. 
Richards  Implement  Co. 
Railroad  Street 
Phone:  171 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTO VAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P-  O  Box  464-H  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


NO  MORE  SMASHED  FINGERS  ! 


111.  NAIL  DRIVER 
and  SCREW  STARTER 

Drives  nails  sate  and  straight  into 
wood,  concrete,  metal  or  brick  —  in 
corners,  hard-to-reach  places  .  .  . 
anywhere-  No  more  lost  tempers, 
bent  nails  or  damaged  surfaces 
due  to  hammer  "misfiring".  Ideal 
for  Do-It-Yourselfers,  Housewives 
—  anyone  who  uses  o  hammer. 

Special 
Introductory 
Price 


$ 


f 


Each, 

Postpaid 


Send  cash,  check  or  money  order.  No  C.O.D.'s,  please. 

K-J  COMPANY 

1423  S.  2nd  SL  •  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


Worts 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte.  North  Corolino 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  KAROWAHE  STORES.  OARAOES, 
FILimC  STATIONS  EVERYWKERE 


Pi’odueing  Pork  in  Western  N.  Y. 


QEON  BATER  of  South  Byron, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  has  a 
small  farm  of  85  acres.  Last 
year  he  had  9  sows  which  pro¬ 
duced  18  litters,  he  is  raising  20  heifers, 
and  does  some  custom  weed  spraying 
and  corn  picking.  He  plans  to  add  more 
land  and  more  sows. 

Last  summer  the  County  Extension 
Service  conducted  a  tour  and  Leon’s 
v/as  one  of  the  farms  visited.  Professor 
Ellis  Pierce  of  Cornell  gave  some  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  worming  pigs  using 
piperazine  and  hygromycin  in  the  feed. 
Up  to  that  time  Leon  had  been  using 
sodium  fluoride  with  apparently  good 
results,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  sending  pigs  to  market  at  5i/^ 
months. 

However,  the  bunch  he  had  at  this 
time  didn’t  look  quite  right,  so  he 
woi’med  them  with  pipperzine.  He  was 


surprised  to  And  that  each  of  the  pigs 
excreted  around  a  pie  plate-full  of 
worms.  Needless  to  say,  he  adopted 
the  new  practice  of  worming  the  pigs 
at  weaning  and  when  they  reach  100 
pounds. 

A  survey  recently  published  at  Cor¬ 
nell  gives  some  interesting  flgures,  col¬ 
lected  from  52  farms  in  six  counties — 
with  15  of  them  in  Genesee  County: 

The  average  cost  of  producing  a  cwt. 
of  pork  was  $19.95.  However,  cost  var¬ 
ied  a  great  deal,  averaging  $25  on  12 
farms  and  under  $15  on  15  farms.  A 
study  of  flgures  indicated  that  the  four 
essentials  for  good  returns  were  enough 
sows;  sufficient  volume  of  pork  pro¬ 
duced;  low  feed  cost;  and  the  amount  of 
labor.  Feed  costs  made  up  about  60% 
of  the  total  cost,  and  generally  farmers 
who  used  less  than  400  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  made 
money.  ‘ 


Experimental  Multi-Crop  Drying  Building 


An  experimental  crop  drying  build¬ 
ing  that  can  dry  several  different 
field  crops  during  a  season,  has  been 
built  by  farm  engineers  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  building  can  handle  a  large  crop 
with  little  labor,  says  H.  D.  Bruhn, 
farm  engineer  at  the  University. 

Bruhn  points  out  that  most  driers 
now  in  use  are  designed  specially  for 
each  farm.  Some  of  these  can  dry  one 
or  two  crops  and  may  not  be  large 
enough  for  farm  needs. 

The  new  dryer  can  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  44  .  feet  long,  20  feet  wide 
and  has  a  14-foot  sidewall.  A  center  air 
duct  divides  it  into  two  20-foot  square 
bins. 

A  portable  crop  drier  furnishes  heat. 
It  is  in  a  12  by  16  foot  shed  near  the 
building.  There  is  less  danger  of  fire 
with  a  blower  on  the  side  opposite  load¬ 
ing  doors. 

The  building  can  dry  20  tons  of 
chopped  hay  in  24  hours.  Oat  moisture 


was  dropped  from  22  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent  moisture  in  24  hours  with  1,500 
bushels  in  the  bins. 

Bruhn  says  over  17,000  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  have  been  dried  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  building.  It  can  handle 
about  2,000  bushels  at  one  time. 

Conveyors  under  the  floor  carry  dried 
crops  away,  says  Bruhn.  The  belt  can 
move  about  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
minute. 

The  drier  isn’t  available  yet,  but  it 
may  be  a  model  of  things  to  come  for 
farms  in  the  next  few  years 

—  A,  A.  — 

BOOST  BUDGET 

Directors  of  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council  met  in  Denver  in 
March  and  boosted  the  budget  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  of  lamb  and 
wool  during  the  next  fiscal  year  start¬ 
ing  July  1  to  $2,564,000.  The  current 
year’s  budget  is  $2,250,000. 


Your  Silage  The 


Low  Cost  Way  With 
Black  Film 

V  Trade  Mark 


The  Polyethylene  Specially 
Formulated  For  Farm  Use 


STRONGER:  Uniform  thickness 
eliminates  thin,  weak  spots.  Resists 
puncture.  Will  not  split,  crack,  shat¬ 
ter,  run. 

MORE  ECONOMICAL:  Greater 
strength  lets  you  buy  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  gauges. 

MORE  FLEXIBLE:  Will  not  be¬ 
come  brittle  in  temperatures  to  -50°F. 
Easy  to  handle. 

INERT:  Will  not  react  with  silage 
juices.  Keeps  stack  temperatures  lower. 

SEAMLESS  WIDTHS  through 
32'  save  labor,  time;  make  stronger 
silo  covers,  tarps— with  no  seams  ex¬ 
posed  to  stress,  leakage. 

QUALITY  PROTECTS  YOU: 

Look  for  the  trademark  VISQUEEN 
printed  every  foot  on  the  selvage  for 
your  protection  against  imitations  and 
substitutes.  Your  assurance  that  you 
get  VISQUEEN  film— the  pioneer 
polyethylene  film  specially  formulated 
for  farm  use. 


Field  Silo  Covers 


=  Grain  Bin  Liners 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation, 


6733  IT.  65th  St.,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


In  Cayiada:  VISKING  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
'CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION 
CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


RETURN  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


VISKING  COMPANY  PLASTICS 
DIVISION,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois 


Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ ^ _ State. 


Get  the  Facts 
About 


OP  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


AMAZING 

NEW 

CENTER' 

CHUTE 

SILO 

Now  Automation  Gives 
You  push  button  eoso  In 
silage  handling.  Cuts  time/ 
labor,  saves  money.  Ban¬ 
ish  freezing,  spoilage, 
leakage.  Get  the  F  o  c  t  s 
today. 

Mail  the  coupon. 


EAGLE  SILOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

Plaato  rwth  without  ahligation  fr«o  Facts  abawt  (plaata  chock  box) 
□  loflo'*  Now  Contor-Chwto  Silo 
Q  Eoflo's  Concroto  Stovo  Silo 


AddroH  ■  —  ■ 
Oty  omi  Stoto 
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I  I LEAMING,  rich-red  tomatoes 
as  big  as  your  fist  .  .  ,  huge, 
I  I  succulent  heads  of  lettuce  .  .  . 

beautiful,  glossy  green  peppers 
.  .  .  smooth-skinned,  deep-orange,  vita¬ 
min-crammed  carrots  —  these  can  be 
in  your  next  crop  of  garden-grown 
vegetables. 

Exciting  new  formulations  in  soil 
conditioners,  insect  sprays,  weed  kill¬ 
ers  and  other  miracle  workers  are  re-- 
volutionizing  home  gardening.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  and  they’ll  help  you 
produce  mammoth,  delicious  vege¬ 
tables. 

Gardener  Samm  Sinclair  Baker  has 
written  an  important  new  book  on  how 
to  use  these  scientific  marvels  to  best 
advantage  on  your  lawn,  trees,  flowers, 
plants  and  vegetables.  What  follows  is 
adapted  from  part  of  “Miracle  Garden¬ 
ing,”  a  new  paperback  book,  and  ap¬ 
pears  here  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publisher. 

Miracle  Tomatoes 

1.  Select  strong,  sturdy  plants.  Wrap 
a  small  paper  cylinder  around  the  stem 
a  little  above  and  below  the  point  where 


How  to 
CULTIVATE 
A  Vegetable 
Garden 

it  emerges  from  the  ground;  this  bars 
cutworms.  Set  the  plants  deep  to  help 
extra  roots  develop  along  the  stem  be¬ 
low  the  ground.  After  filling  in  the 
soil,  apply  two  measuring  cups  full  of 
liquid  plant  food.  This  will  provide  a 
quick  start  for  the  hungry  young  plant. 

2.  As  the  plant  begins  to  grow,  set  a 
five — or  six-foot  stake  in  the  ground 
gently  alongside  each  plant.  It’s  best 
to  tie  the  plant  loosely  to  the  stake  as 
is  grows.  As  small,  leafy  side  shoots 
appear,  pinch  them  oif,  thus  training 
each  plant  to  one  strong  stem.  But  be 
careful  not  to  remove  blossom  spurs. 

3.  About  three  weeks  after  planting, 
apply  liquid  plant  food  again  to  foliage 
and  soil.  This  will  help  maintain  and 
promote  vigorous  growth. 

4.  After  the  feeding,  cultivate  to 
loosen  the  soil  around  the  plant  and 
carefully  remove  all  weeds. 

5.  Then  spread  a  mulch  (grass  clip¬ 
pings  are  good)  on  the  soil  around  the 
plants  and  between  them.  The  function 
here  is  to  hold  moisture  in  the  soil  for 
the  plants;  it  also  helps  prevent  blos¬ 
som-end  rot.  Spray  the  plants;  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  good  fungicide  to  help 


prevent  blight  and  leafspot. 

6.  As  a  vital  extra  boost,  spray  the 
first  blossom  clusters  on  each  plant 
with  a  fruit-set  hormone,  directing  the 
mist  right  down  into  the  open  blossom. 
This  will  keep  the  blossoms  from  drop¬ 
ping  in  case  the  weather  suddenly 
turns  cold. 

You  can  double — even  triple — your 
tomato  yield  with  proper  usage  of  some 
of  the  new  “miracle”  fruit-setting  hor¬ 
mone  products,  according  to  “Miracle 
Gardening.”  Easiest  way  to  use  these 
wonderworkers  is  in  liquid  form,  dilut¬ 
ed  with  water;  or  in  aerosol  cans. 

Follow  the  instructions  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  you  buy.  Be  sure  you  direct  the 
spray  right  into  the  face  of  the  tomato 
flower  and  not  on  the  back  of  it.  Don’t 
spray  on  too  much  or  you  may  get 
some  faulty  fruit. 

In  a  short  time,  you’ll  be  picking 
luscious,  firm,  super-satisfying  “mir¬ 
acle”  tomatoes,  often  weeks  before 
your  neighbors! 

Lettuce  Legerdemain 

For  top  enjoyment,  select  and  plant 
the  types  that  suit  your  personal  taste 
best — tight-headed,  loose-leaf,  others. 
Plant  in  fertile  soil  with  plenty  of  sun. 

Most  important,  water  plentifully. 
You  just  can’t  grow  top-quality  lettuce 
without  moisture!  Dust  weekly  with  a 
general  complete  methoxychlor-mala- 
thion-captan  dust  (but  not  within  10 
days  of  picking). 

If  you  want  specially  huge,  rich 
green  heads,,  apply  a  complete  liquid 
plant  food  every  few  weeks. 

To  assure  the  delicious  tender  leaves 
you  want,  don’t  let  plants  go  to  seed, 
but  replant  successively  every  three  to 
four  weeks,  starting  several  weeks  be- 


INSURE  Early  Cut  Hay 
. . .  with  an  electric  hay  dryer 


Last  June’s  continuously  wet  weather  caused 
heavy  losses  in  forage  crops  as  cuttings  had  to  be 
postponed  long  past  maturity.  You  can  insure  this 
year’s  big  investment  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor 
with  an  electric  hay  dryer 

No  matter  how  wet  the  season,  you  can  safely 
cut  and  store  hay  in  a  mow  equipped  with  an 
electric  hay  dryer.  Not  only  that,  you  can  actually 
improve  your  own  profits. 

It’s  a  matter  of  record,  based  on  conclusive 
tests,  that  barn-cured  hay  will  increase  your  pro¬ 
fits  $1,000  for  each  20  cows  milked! 


Because  barn-cured  hay  can  be  cut  early,  at 
just  the  right  maturity,  it’s  greener,  has  far  less 
leaf  shattering.  There’s  more  carotene  and  total 
digestible  nutrients  retained  so  you  can  cut  down 
expensive  supplemental  grain  feedings  to  maintain  ' 
milk  production. 

c 

The  first  step  to  insure  your  hay  investment  is 
to  call  your  Farm  Service  Representative.  He’ll 
work  with  you  and  your  farm  equipment  dealer 
to  plan  an  electric  hay  dryer  tailored  to  your 
needs.  Call  him  today! 


^  NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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fore  usual  date  of  last  frost,  until  a 
little  over  a  month  before  usual  first 
winter  frost. 

You’ll  bowl  guests  over  with  your 
own  just-picked  salad  bowls  of  lettuc* 
at  its  very  best. 

Smoo-O'Oth  Carrots 

For  perfection  in  carrots,  first  culti- 
vate  the  soil  so  it’s  very  fine,  practic¬ 
ally  pulverized  and  down  deep,  not  just 
the  top  crust.  Mix  in  plenty  of  peat 
moss  or  other  organic  matter  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  to  help  keep  the  soil  loose  and 
airy. 

Plant  the  top  new  varieties  just  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Mix 
the  tiny  seeds  with  sand  for  sowing 
thinly  enough,  then  plant  about  one- 
half  inch  deep,  in  rows  IV2  feet  apart 

This  is  extremely  important:  when 
seedlings  have  developed,  keep  the 
strongest  and  thin  out  the  others  ruth¬ 
lessly,  so  tops  are  about  three  inches 
apart.  Water  well  and  you’ll  have 
straight,  smooth,  uniform  carrots  that 
you  can  serve  with  pride  and  eat  with 
rich  enjoyment. 

Pep  in  Your  Peppers 

Get  sturdy,  heavy  plants  about  five 
or  six  inches  tall.  Set  out  in  May.  Plant 
about  two  feet  apart  in  rich  loam,  in 
a  spot  that  gets  loads  of  full  sun.  Com¬ 
bine  plenty  of  peat  moss  or  other  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil.  Fertilize  when 
planting  and  when  buds  appear. 

Keep  your  pepper  garden  watered 
heavily.  Shade  young  plants  with 
shingles  or  tents  for  the  first  few  days 
in  the  earth.  Peppers  are  quite  pest- 
free  and  seldom  need  spraying. 

When  those  beautiful  glossy  peppers 
mature,  pick  sweet  peppers  while  still 
green,  but  let  hot  types  turn  red  before 
plucking.  Pick  every  peck  of  precious 
peppers  well  before  frost. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Farms  and 
Farm  Jobs 

Last  year  we  started  a  service 
which  aimed  to  bring  together  young 
men  who  wanted  to  farm  but  didn't 
have  capital  to  buy,  and  older  farmers 
who  might  be  planning  to  retire  within 
a  year  or  two.  We  published  lists  and 
had  a  lot  of  correspondence,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  we 
had  hoped  for. 

Now  w'e  are  getting  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  farm  jobs,  harking 
back  to  last  year’s  service.  Listed  be¬ 
low  are  brief  excerpts  from  some  of 
these  letters.  If  any  of  them  interest 
you,  please  contact  them  direct; 

Want  Help 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Cook,  East  Freetown, 
N.  Y.  has  a  330-acre  farm  and  would 
like  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a 
reliable  party  to  farm  it.  Good  fields, 
some  machinery,  pond,  nice  locality. 

Mr.s.  John  Goodyear,  Kt.  2,  Clvmer, 
N.  Y.  would  like  a  middle-aged  man 
with  independent  income  to  manage 
and  share  in  farm.  Good  land,  springs, 
bog  and  peat  moss  available. 

Anxious  To  Help 

Young  man  (27)  with  wife  and  one 
child.  Varied  farm  experience.  Would 
like  dairy  and/or  crop  farm.  Not  much 
capital  but  willing  to  work  hard.  Good 
credit,  character  and  business  refer¬ 
ences.— Fred  W.  Muller,  Walker  Eodi 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

E''ather  and  son  would  like  to  nwn- 
age  farm  (6  other  children  in  family)' 
Age  34,  son  14.  Born  and  raised  on 
dairy  farm;  good  references.  —  ArfW 
F.  Landon,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  R.  D-  I 

—  A.  A.  — 

WATCH  IT,  MEN! 

It  seems  that  women  are  gaining  ^ 
stronger  grip  on  the  purse  strings' 
Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  homemakers 
interviewed  in  a  recent  Massachuset 
survey  reported  that  their  major  spen  ' 
ing  decisions  are  joint  husband-wu® 
responsibilities. 
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Some  Grange  History 


By  FRED  D.  RUMSEY^ 


JANUARY  13,  1866,  O.  H.  Kelly, 
^an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  started  on 
I  trip  through  the  South  to  see  what 
:ould  be  done  to  better  conditions 
here.  He  saw  no  organizations  among 
he  farmers,  and  he  found  that  feeling 
ivas  bitter  toward  the  North.  One  day, 
le  rode  up  to  a'  Southern  planter’s 
■■ate,  and  the  Southerner  met  him  at 
he  road  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Look- 
ng  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  eye,  the  Southern 
entleman  warned  him:  “In  that  yard 
Union  soldiers  shot  my  father.  I  swore 
no  Yankee  should  ever  step  inside  that 
ate  and  live.’’ 

But  then  the  Southerner  saw  a  Ma¬ 
sonic  pin  on  Mr.  Kelly’s  coat.  He  low- 
red  his  gun  and  said:  “There  stands 
my  ‘Brother.’  I  can’t  go  back  on  a 
Brother’.’’ 

He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Kelly  and 
invited  him  into  his  home.-  Within  a 
ihort  time,  the  two  men  had  become 
warm  friends.  ^ 

This  incident  gave  Mr.  Kelly  the  idea 
of  the  Grange.  He  asked  himself  why 
the  agricultural  people  of  the  North 
and  South  could  not  be  united  into 


^id  to 


In  the 


join  the  Grange. 


women  were  seated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hall  and  the  men  on  the  left, 
but  this  arrangement  did  not  last.  An¬ 
other  discontinued  practice  was  that 
of  giving  the  patron’s  grip  when  the 
password  was  taken.  The  men  held  the 
ladies’  hands  too  long! 


Fred  D.  Rumsey 

“One  Great  Family,”  through  the  bond 
of  fraternity. 

When  he  returned  to  Washington  hr 
presented  this  idea  to  six  other  Brothei 
Masons,  who  accepted  it  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Using  their  knowledge  of- Masonic 
ritual,  they  worked  for  nearly  two 
years  on  their  plans  for  an  agricultural 
order.  At  last  the  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  fourth  day  of  December, 
1867. 

Miss  Caroline  Hall,  niece  of  O.  H. 
Kolly,  suggested  that  women  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Grange.  There  was  some  op¬ 
position  to  this  proposal,  and  a  long 
discussion  followed.  Just  at  the  mo- 
orent  of  decision.  Miss  Hall  threw  her 
arms  around  Mr.  Kelly’s  neck  and 
Mssed  him.  That  settled  it! 

It  was  fortunate  that  women  were 
admitted.  Mr.  Kelly  often  remarked 
dat  in  the  early  days  he  was  discour¬ 
aged  and  would  have  given  up  in  de¬ 
spair  without  the  help  and  encourage- 
jdent  and  support  of  Mrs.  Kelly  at  a 
inie  when  he  was  ready  to  quit.  If  it 
ad  not  been  for  the  women,  he  said, 
here  would  have  been  no  Grange. 

When  the  question  of  the  admission 
Was  brought  up,  Mr.  Kelly  pointed 
ddt  that  in  church  affairs  the  women 
ad  always  done  twice  as  much  work 
the  men,  therefore  he  thought  wo- 
ah  should  pay  only  half  what  the  men 


early  days  of  the  Grange,  the 


*Now  88,  Fred  D.  Rumsey  has  been  a 
Granger  for  61  years.  Still  active  as 
Special  Deputy  State  Master,  Mr. 
Rumsey^  accepts  speaking  assignments 
from  the  State  Master  for  all  parts  of 
New  York  State.  During  his  long  car¬ 
eer,  Mr.  Rumsey  has  personally  known 
many  of  the  National  and  State  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Grange,  from  whom  he  ob- 
•itained  the  above  material. 

—  A.  A.  — 

\ 

CONTROL  WEEDS  IX 
BEAXS  W ITH  DIATTRO 

f 

By  CHARLES  J.  NOLL‘S 

WEEDS  are  a  problem  in  many  of 
the  10,000  acres  of  beans  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  each  year.  Returns  from 
successful  weeding  are  measured  in  in¬ 
creased  yield,  improved  quality,  and 
ease  of  harvest.  The  cost  of  hand- 
weeding  beans  grown  on  commercial 
scale  is  prohibitive.  Cultivation  is  used 
to  destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of 
beans  but  removal  of  weeds  in  the  row 
can  best  be  accomplished  with  chemical 
herbicides. 

\ 

Many  chemicals  have  been  on  trial 


for  the  weeding  of  beans.  None  have 
been  found  that  can  be  used  after  the 
beans  have  completely  emerged.  In  our 
trials  a  water  soluble  dinitro  such  as 
Premerge  or  Sinox  PE  have  given  con¬ 
sistently  good  results.  This  chemical 
has  been  applied  from  time  of  planting 
until  beans  were  just  homing  through 
the  ground,  with  full  weed  control  and 
little  damage  to  the  beans. 

The  recommended  practice  is  to  apply 
dinitro  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6  pounds  per 
acre.  One  gallon  of  herbicide  usually 
contains  3  pounds  of  dinitro.  The  rate 
of  application  varies  with  the  time  of 
application.  If  the  chemical  is  applied 
at  planting  time  6  pounds  is  applied. 
As  emergence  approaches,  the  amount 
of  chemical  is  reduced  so  that  3  pounds 
is  used  if  applied  at  emergence.  The 
rate  of  treatment  is  also  somewhat  de¬ 
pendent  upon  soil  texture.  In  general 
the  lighter  soils  receive  lighter  appli¬ 
cations  of  chemical. 

Annual  weeds  that  are  a  problem  to 
Pennsylvania  bean  growers  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  chemical.  Best  weed  kill 
is  obtained  if  moisture  conditions  are 
right  for  weed  seed  germination. 

To  keep  costs  of  chemicals  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  spray  material  should  be 
applied  in  a  band  over  the  row  just 
prior  to  bean  emergence.  It  could  be 
part  of  an  early  cultivation  operation. 
Chemicals  applied  in  an  eight  inch 
band  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
acre  would  cost  approximately  sixty 
cents  an  acre  for  the  chemical. 

— Pennsylvdiiid  State  University, 
'‘Science  for  the  Farmer.” 


*Assistant  Professor  of  Olericul¬ 
ture. 


8R0EN 

makes  it  easier 
to  switch  to 
BULK  MILK 
COOLING 


EASIER  TO  INSTALL,., 

Groen  Guardsman  Exclusive  Round 
“Space-Saver”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
takes  less  space,  fits  more  milkhouses 
without  costly  remodeling.  Slips 
through  31”  door  edgewise. 

COSTS  LESS,  TOO .. . 

"COLD-FLO"  Serpentine  cooling 
(originated  by  Groen)  direct  expansion, 
costs  less  to  operate.  •Tank  and  com¬ 
pressor  factory-assembled  and  tested. 

•  Stainless  steel  inside  and  out  •  One- 
piece  cover  •  Double  blade  agitator 

•  Trough-type  tanks,  too  •  All 
exceed  3A  standards  —  give  you 
greater  value,  more  for  your  money. 

GET  THE  GROEN  STORY 
BEFORE  YOU  "GO  BULK" 

Write  BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
Box  62,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


1 


DRY  IT 


/ 


When  you  dry  hay  electrically  in  the  mow, 
you  can  harvest  it  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
store  it  safely,  even  in  a  wet  season. 

Because  a  hay  dryer  lets  you  cut  hay  when 
it’s  ready,  your  hay  is  greener  and  retains 
more  digestible  nutrients,  with  less  leaf- 
shattering. 

You  have  a  big  investment  in  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  labor.  Insure  it  by  installing  an 
electric  hay  dryer  in  your  barn  now. 

'^For  injormation  about  Barn  Curing, 
just  phone  your  nearest  RG&E  office, 
or  see  your  jarni  ecjfuipnient  dealer. 


Your  Hay  Dryer  will  actually  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time  through  increased  profits,  and 
the  equipment  -will  last  for  many  years. 

For  more  information  about  an  electric 
hay  drying  system  for  your  barn,  call  or 
write  your  RG&E  Farm  Service  Department. 
One  of  our  experienced  Rural  representa¬ 
tives  will  help  you  plan  a  system  to  fit  your 
needs. 


7ARM  BETTE^ 
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and  ijou'li  qet  a 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


R.R.  &  BOX  NO.. 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


MFG.  By  BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


DEPT.  AG-5 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


NEW  YORK  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

Distributors: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC 
P.O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
SYRACUSE  -  -  _  NEW  YORK 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD  -  -  MASS. 
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4 

6  Gouge 
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Tike  This  Ad  Willi  To  Your  Local  Hiwe. 

Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  Al  These  Low,  Low  Prie 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  -  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Get  the  fact;,  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Crosfe  White  Leghorns.  A!»o"Srt.  Hope  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rnx.  New  Hamps  and  Se.v  Link  Uay-old 
or  S'E-eted  Po.-.'paid  Jji'e  Hel.  (Hiaiant'ed.  C,  S 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY,  FARM  A  HATCHERY.  Box  a 
Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


HAVE  FUN  ~  WIN  A  DOLLAR 

Here’s  a  chance  to  have  fun  and  perhaps  be  one  of 
25  readers  who  will  receive  $1  each  for  answerin:" 

ScFa"tbl«d  Ads 

Contest  No.  6 

We’ve  mixed  up  the  letters  in  the  sigfnatures  of  three  advertisers  in 
this  issue.  Each  group  is  a  complete  signature.  Unscramble  them,  tell  us 
what  page  number  each  ad  is  on  and  mail  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Apr.  15,  1959.  From  the  pile  of  correct  answers,  a  blindfohknl  member 
of  our  staff  «ill  draw  25  names  to  whom  .$1  will  be  sent.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  our  issue  of  iMay  2,  1959. 


Example:  “NOTIESKEE”  is  ‘‘FIRESTONE”  Rage  3 


1-  SOGNUFYEAUIMESS  2  SHOCK 

3  POSTDUROCIVHLESNET 

(“Inc.”,  “Co.”,  “Corp,”,  etc.  arc  NOT  used  in  the  scrambled  lines.) 


SCRAMBLED  ADS,  (CLIP  HERE — Stick  answer  on  poslcaitl  if  you  like.) 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Here  are  my  answers  to  Scrambied  Ads  Contest  No.  6 
— - - - - Page - 


Page- 

Page. 


My  name. 


Mailing  address. 


.Stale. 


(Please  Print) 


QUICK  DRYING  CRIMPING  ACTION 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60*  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot 


iFon 


INSTALl'A  DAYIIEL^ 

CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
cfCouwnc^ttcJt 
NOFUELlf^ASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bums. 


FLUFF  ER  BAR>'.  . 


DRIVE 


ROLL 


Speeds-up  drying. 
There's  less  leaf 
loss  and  little 
weather  damage. 

Seals-in  valuable 
proteins  os  hay 
dries  faster.  Hay 
stays  field  green 
all  winter. 


USE  HANDY  COUPON 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Please  send  me  more  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 


Taken  before  the  afternoon  crowd  arrived, 
these  pictures  show  early  arrivals  looking 
over  such  items  as  balers,  conditioners, 
rakes  and  drier  exhibits  at  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty's  first  hay  making  show. 

« 


MAIL  COUPON  I" 
for  this  It™ 

FREE  BOOKLET  I 
-  —  —  —  -  —  —  — 

‘  CRAINE,  INC., 

I  Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-419 

I  Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
I  FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
I  dealer’s  name. 

j  Name . . . 

I  Address . 


Address 


State 


Pleass  Drlnt 


American  Agi’iculturist,  April  4,  1955 

Get  the  FACTS 


A  Fine 
Graduation 
Present  for  Your 
Son  or  Daughter 


j  H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor, 

I  American  Agriculturist, 

I  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

I  of  “Live  and  learn"  at  $3.30  each, 
I  postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name _ _ 


Courteous  Craine  crews— equipped  with 
the  most  modern  tools  and  power  equip¬ 
ment — erect  your  new  Concrete  Silo  in 
just  a  few  days’  time.  Specialists  in  build¬ 
ing  fine  silos — they  share  your  pride  in 
your  new  Craine  Silo!  For  more  reasons 
why  Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  . . . 


1,000  Attend  Hay 
Making  Show 

By  TONY  DeLUCA 

Assistant  Cayuga  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Agent 

PPROXIMATELY  1.000  people 
attended  the  first  Annual  Cay¬ 
uga  County  Hay  Making  Show 
in  the  New  York  State  Armory. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  11. 

The  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Cay¬ 
uga  County  Dairy  Program  Committee 
of  the  Extension  Service  to  give  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  latest 
equipment  for  making  quality  hay  and 
to  hear  speakers  discuss,  in  two  ses¬ 
sions,  the  economic  and  engineering 
aspects  of  new  equipment,  and  methods 
of  handling  forage. 

The  key  speakers  for  the  two  ses¬ 
sions  were  Associate  County  Agent 
Gordon  Conklin  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Extension  Service  and  Professor  John 
Layer  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University. 

The  first  session  of  the  program  per¬ 
tained  to  harvesting  forage  and  covered 
such  topics  as:  The  effect  of  early  har¬ 
vesting  of  roughage  on  quality:  Meth¬ 
ods  of  harvesting;  The  economics  and 
engineering  of  mow  finishers,  heat 
driers,  and  hay  conditioners;  The  right 
combination  of  machinery;  New  ma¬ 
chinery;  and  Zero  pasture. 

The  second  session  pertained  to  stor¬ 
age  and  the  speakers  discussed:  The 
place  of  silage  in  the  forage  program; 
Types  of  silos  and  their  costs;  Methods 
of  storing  and  feeding  hay;  New  labor- 
saving  devices  in  material-handling 
such  .as  conveyors,  self-feeders,  eleva¬ 
tors,  blowers  and  silo  unloaders.  They 
also  discussed  new  developments  in 
forage  handling  equipment. 

Exhibiting  the  latest  equipment  for 
making  quality  hay  were  the  following 
Cayuga  County  Machinery  Dealers: 
Pinckney  Brothers;  Cayuga  Equipment 
Co.;  Hoskins  Farm  Machinery;  Evans 
&  Lind;  Wallis  Manro'w;  Otis  Jorole- 
man;  Roy  Tuttle;  Auburn  G.L.F.;  Kei¬ 
ster’s  Farm  Machinery  and  New  York 
State  Electric  and  Gas  Company. 
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Improving  Farm  Organizations 

By  W.  G.  HOWE 

Agricultural  Agent,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


For  the  past  three  winters  farm 
leaders'  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  have  taken  part  in  a 
new  type  of  farm  meeting — leadership 
workshops.  This  experience  with  the 
leadership  workshops,  they  say,  has 
helped  them  become  more  prsflcient  as 
leaders  of  farm  organizations. 

While  they  have  not  suddenly  be¬ 
come  golden-throated  orators  nor  ex¬ 
perts  at  conducting  meetings,  they  do 
have  a  better  understanding  of  th'eir 
responsibilities  as  leaders  in  an  organi¬ 
zation;  and  a  clearer  picture  of  tKfe  im¬ 
portance  of  good  communications  in 
making  organizations  effective. 

These  workshops  came  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  requests  from  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  themselves.  They  expressed 
to  the  county  agent  a  need  for  more 
assistance  in  two  general  areas : 

1.  How  to  build  more  effective  farm 
organizations.  What  is  the  role  of 
the  leader  in  this  job  ? 

2.  A  better  understanding  of  what 
different  farm  organizations  are 
trying  to  do  and  how  they  go  about 
it. 

Recognizing  the  real  importance  of 
these  problems  the  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  executive  committee  au¬ 
thorized  the  first  series  to  be  held  in 
March,  1957.  A  second  series  was  held 
in  March  and  April,  1958,  as  a  result 
of  the  interest  in  the  first  series. 

The  workshops  were  attended  by 
officers  and  directors  of  nine  different 
farm  groups  in  the  County.  The  topics 
for  the  meetings  were  decided  on  by  a 
committee  of  farm  leaders  concerned 
with  the  need  for  this  kind  of  training. 

Each  of  the  two-hour  weekly  sessions 
was  devoted  to  a  different  topic  and 
included:  “How  to  Get  Committees  to 
Function”;  “How  to  Plan  Better  Pro- 


pATRICIA  POTTER,  aged  14,  is  the 
eldest  of  the  four  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Potter  of  Truxton, 
^  Y.  Patty,  along  with  Wilburn,  12, 
^nd  Nancy,  9,  sells  "a  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  of  vegetables  from  this  stand.  Jo- 
unne,  6,  is  not  yet  considered  one  of 
the  regular  stand  operators. 

The  vegetables  are  grown  in  the 
children’s  4-H  gardens,  •  supplemented 
hy  some  from  the  home  garden  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  purchased  from  a 
neighbor. 

In  commenting  on  j;he  stand,  Bernard 
emphasized  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
und  the  training  it  gives  in  handling 
nioney.  a  little  later  he  said:  “I  think 
might  set  aside  an  acre  of  good 
S^ound  to  raise  vegetables  for  them  to 
sell  at  the  stand.” 


grams”;  “How  to  Hold  Better  Meet¬ 
ings”;  “How  to  Give  a  Talk”;  “Public 
Relations”;  “How  to  Write  a  News¬ 
paper  Article”^ — all  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations. 

Nine  sessions  were  conducted  by 
William  G.  Howe,  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent,  and  Gordon  J.  Cummings, 
associate  professor  in  the  Rural  Soci¬ 
ology  Department  at  Cornell. 

Latham  Weber,  managing  editor  of 
the  Salamanca-Republican  Press,  con¬ 
ducted  the  meeting  on  writing  a  news¬ 
paper  story.  As  a  climax  to  the  1958 
series,  John  Ganger,  public  relations 


officer  of  the  Marine  Trust  Company, 
discussed  the  “Grassroots  of  Public 
^telations”  at  a  “graduation”  dinner 
meeting  of  the  group.  All  the  other 
mieetings  were  held  weekly  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  headquarters. 

Everyone  attending  these  meetings 
took  part  in  the  discussions  and  worked 
with  a  small  group  on  developing  a 
news  article  and  a  10-minute  talk  for 
a  radio  series  on  “Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions”;  or  gave  a  five-minute  tape  re¬ 
corded  speech  before  the  group. 

This  new  approach  to  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  improving  farm  organizations 
was  highly  successful.  The  standard  re¬ 
actions  to  the  experience  were,  “Ex¬ 
actly  what  I  wanted”  or  “It  provided 
the  kind  of  experience  I  can  apply  to 
my  own  situation.” 

With  such  a  favorable  response  the 
program  planning  committee  of  the 


agricultural  department  planned  two 
additional  workshop  series  for  the  past 
winter  season.  One  was  for  farm  lead¬ 
ers  covering  topics  aimed  at  helping 
them  carry  out  their  many  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  other  was  particularly  for 
secretaries  and  news  reporters  to  help 
them  with  news  writing,  keeping 
minutes,  correspondence,  and  making 
reports. 

While  agriculture  needs  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  competent  busi¬ 
ness  managers  on  our  farms,  it  also 
needs  sound,  skillful  and  dedicated 
leaders  in  its  farm  organizations,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  county  level.  Meeting 
the  first  part  of  this  challenge  has 
long  been  recognized  by  Extension  as 
its  job;  meeting  the  second  part 
through  well-organized  training  pro¬ 
vides  a  further  opportunity  for  Exten¬ 
sion  to  serve  agriculture  and  American 
society. 


"BILL”  WADSWORTH 
Farmington,  Conn. 

"Bill"  Wadsworth  and  his  brother, 
Adrian,  operate  a  prosperous  800- 
acre  farm  together.  “Bill''  is  a  Farm 
Credit  Director  of  the  Connecticut 
association.  He  and  his  brother  are 
the  eleventh  generation  of  Wads¬ 
worths  on  the  home  farm,  which 
dates  'way  back  to  the  year  1640. 


ROGER  CHOQUETTE 
Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  picture 
was  taken,  a  bulk  milk  tank  —  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
—was  installed  on  Roger  Choquette's 
farm.  A  recent  check  of  3  typical 
Farm  Credit  offices  shows  over  400 
members  borrowed  a  million  dollars 
in  the  last  3  years  to  buy  milk  tanks. 


HARRY  SOKOL 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Harry  Sokol  and  his  wife  came  from 
Poland  when  they  were  17  years  old. 
They  operate  a  profitable  poultry 
farm  with  some  6000  layers.  Mrs. 
Sokol  was  a  member  of  the  World 
Chorus  which  sang  in  Israel  several 
summers  ago.  Harry  is  now  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  his  local  Farm  Credit  Assoc. 


"BURT"  FROBERG 
No.  Kingston,  R.  I. 

A  farm  credit  member  and  former 
director,  "Burt"  was  a  1957  "Green 
Pastures"  winner  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  runs  84  milkers,  mostly  Ayrshires, 
with  a  few  black  and  whites,  and 
has  been  a  zero  grazer  since  a  new 
highway  cut  his  farm  in  two.  For 
his  alfalfa  he  depends  on  irrigation. 


RANDALL  BUSHEY 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Randall  and  his  brother,  Linwood, 
led  Vermont  in  the  "Green  Pastures" 
competition.  On  their  702  acres,  the 
brothers  raise  hay  and  have  50 
acres  in  corn.  Last  year  their  111 
Holsteins  averaged  over  12,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  They  include  Farm  Credit 
regularly  in  their  operating  plans. 


THE  KIRBYS 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kirby  and  his  four  sons  all 
operate  their  own  farms  within  a 
two-mile  radius.  This  makes  it  con¬ 
venient  for  swapping  machinery 
and  labor.  They  work  750  acres, 
250  in  canning  crops.  All  five  of  the 
Kirbys  use  Farm  Credit  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  tool  in  the  success  of  their  farms. 


RALPH  LEAVENWORTH 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

While  still  in  high  school,  Ralph 
built  up  a  herd  of  30  milkers  with 
the  help  of  a  PCA  loan.  On  gradu¬ 
ating,  he  and  his  uncle  went  into 
business  on  a  50-50  basis.  They  now 
milk  74  head.  An  outstanding  State 
Star  Farmer,  Ralph  is  well  on  his 
way  to  a  successful  farming  career. 


JAKE  SNYDER 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Much  of  Jake  Snyder's  2000  acres 
in  Western  New  York  is  in  the  rich, 
muck  area,  where  he  grows  gladioli 
—  he's  one  of  the  largest  producers 
in  the  country.  The  muck  is  deep 
and  enormously  productive  in  crops 
like  glads,  onions  and  potatoes.  Jake 
is  a  long-time  user  of  Farm  Credit. 


They’re  all  “TOP  TWENTY”'^  farmers! 
They’re  all  CO-OP  farm  credit  members! 


Like  so  many  leading  farmers,  these  men  all  use  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  to  finance  their  farms . . .  expand  operations  . . .  increase  profits. 

Nationwide,  more  than  a  million  farmers  look  to  Co-Op  Farm 
Credit  for  the  funds  they  need  to  run  their  farms.  Here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  the  figure  is  over  20,000  —  and  V2  of  these  farmers  are  in  the 
highly  successful  "Top  Twenty”  group. 

Whatever  your  credit  needs,  you  can  count  on  the  finest  in  farm 
financing  through  your  local  NFLA  and  PCA  associations.  Why  not 
drop  in  and  see  them  soon,  or  write  for  full  information:  Dept.  A-118, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


In  the  Northeast,  20%  of 
the  farmers  produce  2/3  of 
the  dollar'value  of  farm 
products.  Characteristically, 
these  men  use  farm  credit 
as  a  constructive  business 
tool  to  make  the  most  of 
their  farming  skill  and 
management  ability. 


"CAN  DO!" 

says  Kandoo 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS  through  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
THRIFTY  OPERATING  LOANS  through  Production  Credit  Associations 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


(258)  46 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — lo  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y,  Pnone  Anywhere  15R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_______  DA8RY  CATTLE _ ^ _ 

COWS  FOR  SAL.il, — T.  B.  and  BloodtesLed  Hot 
stems  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
TalPot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

Er'iPiHE  LiVESl'OCK  MAHKETliSG  Cooperative 
stocKyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Diyuen,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday.  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town,  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace- 
t  ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE:  4  Holstein,  2  Jersey  cows.  Brucel¬ 
losis  free,  artificially  bred.  4  freshen  in  April,  2 
in  May.  Floyd  Slocum,  Marathon,  N.  X. 


_ MILKING  SHORTHORNS _ 

TOP  BREEDING!  Well-started  "Polled”  bull 
calves.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS  _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heueis 
write  Red  Cieek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

AaijuS  blv^aUSE  they  give  you  more,  you 
get  more.  Information — New  York  Angus  Asso 
elation.  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University  Ithaca 
New  York. 

ANGUS  BULLS  and  females  for  sale.  Breeding 
stock  and  4-H  steers  and  heifers  available.  Mo¬ 
hawk  Farms.  Phone  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  3-7107. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  HEIFERS— We're ’ proud  of  theim 
They  are  the  kind  tliat  will  make  progress  for 
you.  Also  young  nerd  sires.  Come  and  see  them. 
Pleasant  Vaiiey  iieietoru  Farms.  Groton,  N.  YU 

Tel.  Groton  31. _  _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  yearling  bulls 
for  sale.  GMR  and  Springvailey  bloodlines.  A  .B.' 
Price,  Surmyfields  Hereford  Farm,  Clarence, 
New  York. 

RFiGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  cattle  project.  Write  for  information.  New 
York  State  Hereford  Assn.,  22  Wing  Hall.  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
arid  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford.  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Bulls  any  age,  ex¬ 
cellent  bloodlines.  Windyhill  Farms.  Cmcinnatus, 
New  York.  Cortland  County. 

HEREFORD  STEERS,  HEIFERS,  cowe  with 
calf  at  side.  Raymond  Lcmka,  Castleton.  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE;  REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords. 
Herd  sire  aged  3,  cows  ready  to  calve,  yearling 
bulls.  James  M.  King,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 
AUCTION  OF  BEEF  CAl^LE  over  100  Angus 
and  Hereford  Breeding  and  Feeder  Cattle.  3 
bulls.  Breeding  cattle  .sold  per  head.  Feeder 
cattle  sold  per  pound  according  to  weight  and 
grade.  Sale  1:00  P.M.  Saturday,  May  9,  Fair 
Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Sponsored  by  Eastern 
N.  Y.  Beef  Improvement  Project. 


SWINE 

GOOD  RUGGED  YOUNG  pigs  ready  for  delivery 
from  May  through  the  summer.  Write  me  your 
wants.  Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass. 
Route  2A. _ 

REGIS'f'ERED  YORKSHIRE  and  Berkshire  hogs, 
weanling  boars  and  gilts.  Free  delivery  within 
200  miles.  Write  W'.  Bonsai,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  LANDRACE  PIGS.  First  meat  cer¬ 
tified  litters  in  New  .York  State.  Best  blood  lines 
— from  Blue  Ribbon  winners  purchased  at  Na¬ 
tional  Landrace  Conference,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
t,  1958.  V'ernon  Parmenter,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3824. 


_ MULES _ 

FOR  SALE;  TEAM  Bay  Mules,  4  and  5;  weight 
900.  Gentle  and  honest,  handled  manure  spreader 
all  winter.  S.  J.  Quimby.  Sr.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  CE6-3801. 


GOATS 

GOAT  MILK  —  HEALTHFUL  food,  profitable 
business.  Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00 
yearly.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  D-36, 
Missouri. 


SHEEP 

SlTtHM^FEhTDETRs”  finest.  Hay\  or 

grain.  Ten  head  at  once.  No  crowding.  Won’t 
upset.  Easily  moved.  $10. .50  each.  Immediate 
shipment.  Literature  on  rc<tuest.  Dept.  AG.  Klip- 
stine  Lumber,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY'  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  bu.vcrs.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ DOGS _ 

uERiuaN  shepherd  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood  Lorkc.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 
COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Champion  sired.  Litter 
registered.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans, 
•Vermont.  LA43628. 

75  BEAGLES  aT<C  REG.  started.  $25.  Well 

broken  dogs  535.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm.  501 
F4ain  St..  Brockton.  Mass. 

GERMAN  SHORT  HAIR  Pomter  brown  and 
white  spotted  7  months  old  vaccinated  male  540. 
female  S30.  Fred  M'alter.  Livingston  !Manor, 
N.  Y*.  Tel.  Livingston  Manor  36SW3. 


_ DOGS _ 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 

Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ 

4  MONTH  OLD  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups  from 
best  of  cow  dogs.  One  pair  champion  bred  regis¬ 
tered  white  police  dogs  for  breeding  or  pels. 
Grace  Janowsky,  RDayl,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 
POODLES  —  MINIATURE  $100,  up.  Toy  $150, 

up.  Keegan  Kennels.  Saco.  Maine.  _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  —  working  strain  gen¬ 
erations!  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


,  BABY  CHICKS 

Murray  mcMurray’s  Ui  varieiies  chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polisn,  Hamburgs  Andalusians. 
Susse.x,  Turkens.  Cornish,  Houdans. '  Langsnans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery  Box  B70.  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $3.75-100  COD. 
Rocks.  Reds.  Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  250  each.  Surplus  Chick  Co., 
Milesburg  4,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

HUBBARD  bA.i-\.Alt3  HIGH  Egg  Production  New 
Hampsliires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct  from 
the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  tor  thirty  years  for 
large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability.  Safe 
deiivery.  full  satisfaction  guaranteed  Hubbard 
Farms,  Box  20.  Walpole.  N  H. _ 

MEADOVi  ViEW  UHiuKS  —  Specializing  in 
Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
all  Harco  Sex-Links.  Lawton  White  Rocks  and 
Buff  Se.x-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
Lops  lor  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S  Approved.  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  in  When  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks — 
Henry  M,  Fryer — Greenwich,  N  Y  Phone  Myrtle 

2-75b'4.  .•  _ _ 

HARCO  orchard  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Sex-Link  chaks,  also  hatching  eggs. 
NY- US  Approved  Puilorum  typhoid  clean  Turek 
Poultry  Farm  King  Ferry  N  Y  Phone  Poplar 

Ridge  3558.  • _ _ 

MARbHALBS  ARE  HAiuHiN'G  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  laige  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
lood  etficiency  means  less  lood  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  ha\e  a  smaller  breed  ol  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  lor  less  feed.  Sena  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  Y'ork.  Phone  4-6336. 

BABY  CHICKS  8U',o  lo  95 Yo  Great  Laying  ixn- 
perial  White  Leghorns,  70%  to  95%  Laying  Su¬ 
per  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Rocks.  Send  for  free 
low  pi'ices  literature.  Trail’s  End  News.  Trail's 
End  Poultry  Farm.  Gordonsvilie.  Virginia. 
MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Puilorum  clean.  JS 
varieties.  Many  matings  ROP  sired.  Low  as  ,$7.95 
— 100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings. 
Write  Mt  Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy. 
Ohio. _ ' 

SUixNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  uHICix.- 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-la.\ing  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
riybrook  Poultry  Faims  Inc.,  A  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106  Hudson.  N  Y  Phone  8-1611. 

BLOOD  i'ESl'ED  BROILER  CHIC  KS.  .$6-100. 
Vanlress  $10-100  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100. 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  se.x  and  breed 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm.  Shartlesville.  Pa. 
ROCKB,  HAMPSHIRES.  Austrawniles,  Leghorns, 
$6.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Assorted  includes  Heavies, 
$4.99;  Surplus.  $1,49.  Catalog —  99  offers.  Bush 
Hatchery,  Clinton,  Missouri. 


_ PULLETS _ 

SUNNYBROOK  SIARIED  PULLE'iS — avaiiauic 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America— While  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets).  Ready-lo-lay.  Write  ji 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  tor  immediate 
shipment  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week 
Sunnybreok  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howaiu 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y.  Ph.  8-1611 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  -  - 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  dese.xed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  'fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds^ —  all  surgically  *caponized.  We'  like  While 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress-  While  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Gloss — still  a  while  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  dale  of 
delivery  you  arc  interested  in.  .Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A,  Howard  f’ingar.  Dept.  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  S-16I1. 

Sl'ARTED  SURGICTaL  CAPONS.  Grow  for  profit 
or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Take  advanlage 
of  our  early  order  offer.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS  ‘ 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  STRAIN  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and  feed 
conversion.  Franchise  Hatchery.  Medium  Broad 
Whites.  Broad  Breasted  Beltsvilles.  day  old  and 
started  poults.  Write  for  literature.  Hanes  Turke.v 
Farm  P.itsriam.  ,Xew  York  ^ 

"PREMIUM  PROFIT”  Broad  Whites.  Hens  12-14 
lbs.:  Toms  24-26  lbs.  Poults  $38.50-l(X).  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


_ GEESE  _ 

GOSLINGS  —  ALL  BREEDS,  pedigreed*  stock 

Free  illustrated  catalog  Ridenour’s  Ranch 
Goulds  33.  Florida. 

GOSLINGS  —  WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35,  White 
Emdens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  COD. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $6Ub 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbitry.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 

M  AMMO  I'M  WHliE  PEKIN  Ducklings.  April 
$23.95—100.  Beltsville  Turkey  Poults  $39.90  100. 

Puilorum  clean  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
.■-iiehfield  2.  Pa 

BEAUTIFUL  ROUEN  DUCKS,  pairs  ,$6.00, 
trios  $9.00.  Joseph  Nicholas.  Mansfield,  Penna. 


_ GAME  BIRDS  _ 

RlNG-.NElKED  PHEArANl  cnicks  a  older. 
Order  early  special  rate.  Non  flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available  Write  tor  details  West  and 
Page  Pheasants  South  Sutton  N  H. 


_ FISHING _ 

now  TO  CATCH  fish  wiin  smell- -secret  recipes, 
formulas,  methods — 250.  Johnson’s.  312-B  Lake 
Avenue.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  Foi  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waierlilies.  aquatic  plants 
Information  tOe  Live  deliveries  guaranteed  Zetls 
Fish  Hatcheries  Eastern  Branch  Drifting.  Pa. 

i-iaH  Gian  1  FROGS,  pianis  lor  sLocKing  puiius 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  tor 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities, 
price  lists  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries 
Dept.  AA  Penn  Run,  Penna 


HELP  WANTED 

DEALERS  YVAN’I^D  'TO  handle  well  known  bulk 
milk  cooler.  This  is  a' pleasant,  profitable  and 
growing  business  in  a  fundamental  business  — 
agriculture.  You  will  find  us  an  old  reliable  com¬ 
pany  well  experienced  in  taking  good  care  of  our 
dealers.  Write:  Francis  Ortner,  John  Wood  Co., 
Haverly  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  Div.,  Royersfoid,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  1.35,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

tl  YOUR  FARM  ownersiup  isn  l  nappy  cinu  .e 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  now  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
lion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  Stale  St.,  Doylestown  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.  Annapolis.  Md 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SHINE  CARS  WITHOUT  "Polish.”  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Krlstee  108,  Akron,  Ohio. 


_  MAPLE  SYRUP 

MAPLE  SYPHJP— $5  gallon :  $2.Y5  half  “gMlon. 
Maple  cream  $1.00  pound.  All  plus  postage. 
William  Elliott,  New  Kingston,  New  York. 
PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE”Syrup.  Fancy  and 
grade  A.,  $6.25  per  gal..  gal.  $3.50.  Sugar  in 
5  lb.  cans  $1.00  a  pound,  2  oz.  cakes  $1.25 
pound.  Postpaid  3rd  zone.  L.  L.  Allen,  Crafts- 
bury,  Vermont. 


GREENHOUSES 

ALL  SORTS  OF  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers,  etc. 
R.  S.  Phillips.  Suss'xx.  N.  J. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers~and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products.  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supiilies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New’  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Scrum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsflcd, 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  "Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  Slates.” 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

l-EAiCN  AuciK.neei mg  lei  m  soon  riet  aiai.i,. 
Reisch  Auetirn  School  .VlaS'in  Cit.\  11  Iowa 

AUC'llON  SCHOOL  Ft.  Smitn  Ark  I'ree  cala 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course 


_ _ SILOS  _ 

MECHANIUAi.  rNEDING  WILL  savt  you  tmn 
and  hard  work.  Seno  for  fiee  pictures  and  plans 
Built  tor  years  ol  dependable  service  the  prover 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed'r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  ot  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company  Inc 
Wayzala  Minnesota. 

REi^AiR  RAitiij  ruK  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  silos 
Trade-ins  accepted.  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even 
Flo  distributors  W  J  Walker,  HDjj:2.  Norwich 
New  York. 


_ _ BEES _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  i\ly  norlhern-brca  Italians  aiiu 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
will  produce  your  noney  pollinate  your  crops 
Two  pounds  $4.65.  three  pounds  $5.75.  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries  Stockton.  New  Jersey. 


_ NURSERY  STOCK _ 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  IREEs,  special  ^hristma,- 
Tree  strains  of  blue-green  Scotch  and  Austriai 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  prict 
list.  Write  Genesee  Valley  Nursery  Belmom 
.New  York _ 

FRUII  1  JtEES,  WRTl'E  today  lot  liee  coloi 
catalog  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  King 
Delicious,  also  Wellspiir  newest  and  finest  spui 
type  Delicious.  Van  Well  Nursery  Dept  A 
\\  enatchee.  Washington, 

EVERGREEN  SEEDl.lNGS  -  scotch  Pine  W 
strains  to  choose  fronri,  Douglas  Fir.  Austriar 
Pine.  Arborvitae.  Write  for  price  list.  Big  Flat.* 
Nursery.  Box  177.  Big  Flats,  New  York. 

(lULTiVA'rEb  BLUE'BERRY  BUSHES— si.x  bear 
ing  ago  $5.93.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morn 
ingbrook  Plantation.  Upper  Hampden  Road. 
Monson.  Mass.  Colonial  7-.3284. 

ELEPHANT  GARLIC — 6  times  bigger.  A  living 
from  an  acre.  Samples  51.(X).  Free  information 
Nichols  Nursery,  Noiihpac  Hwy. ,  Albany.  Oregon. 
EVERGREEiN  SEEDLINGS,  ornamentals,  flow- 
eringx  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery.  Sagamore 
10.  Penna. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Apr.  18  Issue....’ . Closes  Apr.  2 

May  2  Issue . Closes  April  16 

Moy  16  Issue . Closes  Apr.  30 

June  6  Issue . Closes  Moy  21 


NURSERY  STOCK 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS:  WriijGrfS 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  remrrf 
ing  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond  Npi™ 
Christmas  Tree  Nursery.  DuBois,  Penna. 

SCOTCH  PINE  SEEDLINGS':'$6.00  per  thousSllH 
Write  for  price  list.  Hileman’s  Nursery,  chem 
Tree,  Pennsylvania. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  HOBBY  pays 
seedlings  S3.(X)-1(X);  Austrian.  Red.  Scotch  PW 
Douglas  Fir;  Blue.  Norway  and  White  Snruro' 
3  .vear  3-6”  Blue  Spruce.  Canadian  Hemlncii 
$5.00-100.  prepaid.  Low  prices  5  and  10  thousM 
lots.  Unadilla  Nursery  Co.,  .Johnson  City,  N  y 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE.  NEW  ceiTitied  blight  and  scaFm 
sislant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimar 
Huron.  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah 
dins  'fhompson  Farms.  Clymer.  New  York. 

FClR  SALE;  “E.MPIRE”  birds foot^tref^fT^ 
purity  99.09%,  germination  87%.  Native  seS’ 
acclimated,  winter  hardy.  80c  per  lb  FOb' 
cash  wilh  order.  W.  S.  W'ilson  &  Son,  StilWtpr 
New  Y'ork. 


DIPPER  GOURD  SEED.  Long  handles. 'Genuine 
4.1  seed  50  cents  postpaid.  R.  H.  Farmer,  Gouni 
King.  Herd,  Kentucky.  ™ 


AUCTIONEERS 


.T.CV-  iiURBLR  Livestock  and  larm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available' 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

SlvLLINC;  OUT''  LET  EMPIRE  Liveslocklto: 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


BARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  tor 
us!  W'e  buy  your  crop  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5, 
("edar  Gil  I  'le.xas. 

TRAP  NIGHT  CRAW'LERS  by  hundreds.  Easy 
building  plans.  Send  $1.50 — Elgan  Enterprizes 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag, 
641  South  19lh.  Newark  3.  N.  J 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  CHOICE  select  Yellow  or 
White  Spanish,  Yellow  ot  White  Bermuda,  3 
bunches,  $1.60:  5  bunches,  $2.10,  10  bunches. 
$3.50:  ‘20  bunches.  $5.45;  30  bunches,  $6.90:  60 
bunches  (crate).  $10.50.  prepaid.  Austin  Plant 
Company,  Box  853.  Austin,  Texas. 

lOMAlO.  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  plants. 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  iTuaranteea  M.  H  Evans  and  Son& 
Dept  5.  IN  Ty.  Georgia. 


s  i  KAw  BJcRKY'  PLAN'TS  —  virus  free,  isolated 
and  dusted.  One  year  from  screen-house.  Cals 
kill  and  Premier.  50-$2.25:  100-$3.50:  1,000 

$23.00.  Postpaid  Fishers  Folly.  Hardwek,  Vt, 


3iivAvv  uiciciciicB.  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK 
BERRIES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  lor  free  catalog 
and  planting  guide  Walter  K  Morss  &  Son. 
Bradford  Mass 


S'l'RAWBERRY-  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties, 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms.  Box  B-593i 
Allen.  Mar.iland. 

SW’eei'  potato' PLANTS— Guaranteed,  Bunch 
Porloricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500-59.oO 
1.000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James  H.  Klutts, 
Gleason,  Tennessee. 

STRAWBER'RY  ' PLAN'rS  : 'Certified  '  freslT 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  CaLskill,  Empire,  Fairfa.x,  Premier,  Poca¬ 
hontas.  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hundred 
postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfeclion  $4.73  P«r 
hundred,  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Braman  Bros.,  Penfidld.  New  York. 


ASPARAGUS  —  2  YEARS  25-$1.85;  100-?4.00 
l.()00-.$22.00;  3  years,  25-.$2.25;  100-  •'^6.00:  300 
$16.50.  Victoria  Rhubarb.  2  .vears,  6-$2.{X);  L 
$3.00;  25-$5.50.  Horseradish,  12-750;  50-,?1.9n 
10G-.S3.50.  Prepaid.  F'rec  catalogue.  Field  Flan' 
Farm.  Sewell.  New  Jersey-. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPia’'fEb  Plants.  Wrilt 
for  catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli,  cauli- 
Lower,  pepper  and  sweet  pblato  plants.  Start  w-il" 
the  best  for  profilablc  crops.  J.  P.  Councill  Com¬ 
pany,  Franklin.  Virginia.  "Virginia's  Oldest  ana 

La  rges  t  Growers .  ’  ’  _ _ 

THOMPSON  ’  s'  VIGbROU^'SIrrAWBE® 
Plants.  Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  slow. 
Cafskill,  .30-.$2.00;  100-$3.25:  300-$8.00;  oW- 

$12.00;  1,000-.S22.00  postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  W 
sei  from  healthy  long  rooted  plants.  We  rKom- 
mend  Catskill,  Glenn  Thompson.  Johnson,  Vt 
VIRUS  FREE^STRAWBERRY  Plants!  Blake 
more.  Dunlai)  $5  per  1,000; 

Premier,  Tennessee  Beauty,  Sparkle  $81  b™' 
Supcrleclion  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy  Roger®' 
Harrison,  Tennessee. 

B L U E BE llirb  InfANTS:  Only  new  Varieiies  re¬ 
leased  since  1950  by  USDA,  sweet, 
large.  Top  quality-  bushes.  Send  for  1939  Sprms 
list.  O.  W.  Stewart.  Route  80,  Kingston, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  (Virus  Free)  Ho'« 
17,  Catskill.  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robinson, 
$3.00;  200-.$5.50:  .500-.$11.50;  1000-$20.00.  EW 
hearers;  Gem  and  Superfeclion  varieties. 
•$2,25;  lOO-M.OO.  Red  Raspberry.  Taylor  anu 
I^tham  varieties.  2o-.$2.50;  100-$7.,50.  -A-Spara^; 
Mary  Washington,  large  one  year  roots,  r 
$3.00;  500-$10.00:  lOOO-SlS.OO.  Rhubarb.'J" 

each,  3-$1.00.  Horseradish,  12-$1.00.  Postpa 

F’red  Drew  ( Nursery  i,  Agawam,  Mass  _ 

aiKAw  BEKKY  -RED,  BLACK,  purple  ra^^ 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka  Plant  i 
H.-'s'ings.  New  York. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Columbian  purple.  ^ 

dec  and  Bristol  black,  guaranteed.  Ivan  wo 
R.  #2.  Owego,  New-  York. _ — 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Free  catalog  tells 


to  grow  them  Rexford  Sprout,  WaverlY’ 
Y'ork. 


New 
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PLANTS 


StrAWBURHY-RASPBKRRY  plants.  Highest 
niiaiitv  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus- 
stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle.  Em- 
50-32.25;  100- -5:150 ;  200-50.50:  :i00- 

eonh-  500 — 512.00;  1,000 — ,52.3.00.  Supcrfection 

pvprbearing  50 — ,54.50,  100 — ,57.50;  200 — .512  00. 
I  atham  raspberries,  25-.5;i25:  50-55.50;  100- 
sinOO-  500—540.00.  Postpaid.  Descriptive  price 
Ust  Kenbcrry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry. 
Randoiph.  VermonL 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — AMERICA’S  finest  from 
America’s  foremost  producer  and  hybridizer. 
Write  today  for  free  beautiful  color  folder. 
Fisher  Greenhouses,  Dept.  AA.  Linwood,  N.  J. 
nioIc^l^I-rLTAS  5-51.00;  12-52.00.  Augustus 

neneke.  Mexico.  N.  Y.  _ 

dahlia^ ALL  KINDS.  20  assorted  53.00  post- 
Mid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  New  York. 
(^LXaTiLY.  RICHARDIA.  Beautiful  white  lily. 
Easily  grown.  4  seeds  250;  20-51-00.  Swan  Seeds. 

Box  153,  Angola,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

jlRTzFllAHLrA  BULBS— 512.00  worth-.52.00  for 
12  because  name  tags  lost.  F.  Tucker.  349  Paw- 

tuxet  Ave.,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. _ 

m?AyTNG"MANTIS  EATS  garden  pests.  250  eggs 
■51  1000  -  ,53.00.  Instructions.  Mincemoyer 

c/o  Rittea,  554  Kinderkamack.  River  Edge,  N.  J. 
AFRICAN”  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  P^ischer  Greenhouses.  Dept. 

AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

GLADIOLUS:  50  MEDIUM  Bulbs,  gorgeous  as¬ 
sorted  colors,  free  blooming  prize  varieties.  52.00 
postpaid.  Free  price  list.  Elmores,  Georgetown. 

New  York^ _ _ _ 

gladiolus  BULBS^Mixcfi  colors.  100  large 
size  ,53.50.  100  medium  size  $2.50.  State  inspec¬ 
ted.  Prepaid.  M.  R.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  OATS 


ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting,  mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y  Phone  Freehold 

7391^ _ . 

U^NTEIl:  'fInEST  QUALITY  hay.  Buying  year 

round.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope.  Penna. _ 

CHRIS nvlAiN'S  EXCHANGE  will  deliver  straw 
and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay. 
subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv 
ing  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41-144  after  6  P.M.  Foi  t  Plain.  R  D  it4.  N.  Y 

MIXED  KAY  —  ALFALP'A,  timothy,  red  top 

Fowler  Root,  Brainard.  New  York. _ 

HAY  WANTED;  GOOD  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa  and  clover;  also  straw.  Prefer  wire  bales. 
Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford,  Penna.  Phone  178. 
BALED  HAY  FOR  Sale — Square  bales,  first  cut¬ 
ting,  average  50  lbs.  or  better.  Lewis  Hammon. 

Fox  Road,  Marcy.  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE.  HAY,  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay:  mulch  hay: 
wheat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 
dMlERS -TRUCKERS -FARMERS  —  Inquiries 
invited,  hay — oats.  Box  514-YM,  American  Agri- 

tulturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

GOOD  MIXED  BALED  Hay.  Edward  Scofield, 
Bridgewater,  New  York. 


TRAVEL 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST  on  our  19  day  Grand 

Circle  Western  Tour.  8000  miles,  17  states,  5 
Canadian  Provinces,  includes  Grand  Canyon, 
Hollywood  and  Lake  Louise.  Low  price  of  $299.90 
plus  ta.x.  includes  all  transportation,  hotels, 
sightseeing,  tips,  insurance  and  part  of  meals. 
Leave  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  June  27  and  again  on  Aug. 
10.  Send  for  free  leaflet:  Shanly  International 
Corp.,  528A  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — 1839,  1893-S.  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  5100.00-$5.000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — 5500.00:  Indian  Cents — $175.00: 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924—51,500.00:  half  dollars  before  1929  — 

$3,000.00  .  2c  pieces — $125.00  ;  3c  pieces — $150.00: 
halldimes— $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-51.000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 5c  silver 
-5100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500  — 
$750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  51.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation, 
iK-232-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 


FINGER  LAKES  AREA.  Modern  beef  cattle 
farm,  100-150  head  of  Registered  Polled  Here- 
fords,  completely  equipped,  all  buildings  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  10  minutes  to  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  McCarthy  Real  Estate,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STROUT  CATALOG— FREE!  Bigger  than  ever. 
.3,599  bargains,  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service.  Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10  N.  Y. 


STORE-STATION-DWELLING,  live  town  bar¬ 
gain.  Arthur  Marschner.  Roulette.  Pennsylvania. 


VILLAGE,  10-ACRE  Poultry  Farm— netted  high 
year,  .58,000:  equipped  —  $17,500.  269,  acres  — 
$37,500.  half  cash,  30  cows,  tractors,  etc.,  mod¬ 
ern  home,  stable  with  cleaner,  henneries  40x20'. 
2-floor  24x70’,  big  sugar  bush.  Farms,  etc. 
Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  “Eastern” 
New  York. 


FLEECE  WOOL,  HIDES,  skins-  ginseng.  May 

Apple  Roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 
Comi)an^’.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. 
farm  smoked  HAM  wanted  for  raw  eating. 
Write:  E.  Weber,  P.O.  Box  117,  Botsford,  Conn. 
TIMBER  WANTED— OAK,  Poplar.  Hard  Maple 
standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peckskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered -to  our  mill. 
J.  R.  Houskeeper.  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Lakeland  8-'2988.  _  _ 

highest  PRICES””PAID~for  old  lamps,  china, 
glasses,  mugs,  antiques.  Send  card  with  your 
address  or  telephone  number  to:  Bo.x  514-KY, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OLD  PHONOGRAPH  WITH  outside  horn  and 
records.  Pre  1930  airplane  or  any  part  thereof. 
Harlow  R.  Coppernoll,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  ALL  SIZES.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
lor  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORlcans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town- 
une  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


REAL  ESTATE 


113  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM;  34  head  stock,  all 
larm  machinery,  milkhouse,  7  room  house  with 
all  conveniences,  near  town.  Schoolbus  at  door. 
Aubert  Mason,  Bloomville,  New  York.  Phone 
Lehigh  6-7102. 

I'i  STORY  BUNGALOW  insulated,  modern 
Conveniences,  hot  air  heat,  full  basement.  Near 
stores,  churches,  school.  Approximately  IV2  acres 
cj^'^fhent  land.  Insulated  metal  poultry  house 
00x22  now  operating,  black  top  floor,  running 
''ater,  electricity.  Other  smaller  buildings.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  expansion  or  conversion. 

highway  frontage.  $6,500.  Gerald  Seherm- 
erhorn.^/^ndham.  New  York. 

SALE:  25  ACRES  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
^ne  mile  from  town.  7  room  house.  Will  sell  with 
w  without  machinery.  Chicken  house,  2,000  ea- 
Excellent  buildings.  Write  to:  Owner.  658 
Williamson.  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEAR  ITHACA  IN  village  of  Covert— 65  acres, 
beautiful  place  for  rest  home.  Have  farms  and 
houses  in  and  near  village  of  Richford,  20  miles 
from  Ithaca.  In  village  of  Marathon,  very  nice 
two-story '  house.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City.  New  York.  Charles  Hayes  Jr.,  Salesman, 
Richford  New  York.  Phone  Marathon,  Viking 
9-3836. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  _ 

DE^PRkTbSiol^PRiLES  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo  North  Dakota. 


PATENTED  CHOPPED  STRAW  Forks,  barrel 

ground  teed  carls  Write;  Schmitty’s  Welding, 
Hartford.  Wisconsin.  _ 


JLOSlNG  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 
oaders  ai  greatly  ."educea  prices  For  further 
letails  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.  Plainfield  III 


IREE  fLaNTER  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  de 
sign  5315.00  Also  rental  machines  Kamp  Bros 
‘Customline. ■'  Deposit.  New  York. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  ofter  to  first  few  inquiries  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49.  Wisconsin  


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y  


FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edition. 
Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines.  low’a. 


ROTARY  LA’vyNMOWER  Replacement  parts^ 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10c.  Ellwanger’s,  15 
Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  _ 


P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
hunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 

Co..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois.  _ 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics,  whole¬ 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
$1.00.  Aviation  Surplus  Dept.  20.  Thomasville, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  ‘20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  529.50  postpaid. 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith- 
Fisher.  Inc.,  Dept.  AA.  Owosso,  Michigan. 
SHEERMAStER””ELECTRIC  CLIPPERS.  For 
110-120  volt  AC-DC:  3  sharp  combs,  cutters, 
ball-bearing  motor  contained  in  Bakelite  insulated 
handle.  Excellent  condition.  Bargain  price  $35.00. 
Edward  L.  Harris,  RR#1,  West  Barnstable, 
Mass.  _ 


20  ACRES  FARM  EQUIPMENT— 20  crawlers.  75 
wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers — new  and 
used,  popular  makes.  15  forage  harvesters.  Gen¬ 
uine  Wiard  plow  points.  Leroy  packers  and  har¬ 
row  parts.  See  us  now  for  real  bargains.  We 
deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

USED  AND  SURPLUS  PIPE,  valves  and  fittings. 

Mi  in.  to  12  in.  Angles,  flats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  N.  J.  


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  HAVERLY  Bulk  Milk  Cool¬ 

ers.  First  come  first  served.  Eight  brand  new 
bulk  milk  coolers  100-  500  gallon  capacity, 
slightly  dented,  old  style  finish.  Guaranteed  op¬ 
erational.  Write:  John  Wood  Co.,  Haverly  Bulk 
Milk  Cooler  Div.,  Royersford,  Penna. 
electric”  FORK  &  ' PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One- 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co., 

Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678.  _ 

END”FlO\V~CXOGGING  with  stubble  cleaner. 
Rakes  loose  grain,  soybean  straw  or  cornstalks 
into  furrow  while  plowing.  2-.  3-  and  4-plow 
sizes  available,  mount  behind  all  plows  or  under 
most  row  crop  tractors.  Write:  D.  F.  Winter 
Manufacturing,  Ceylon,  Minn. 

ROTARY  TTLLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road  Williamstown.  Mass. 


BUT  DIRECT  NOW  Irom  U  S.  Government 
depots;  Surplus  farm  machinery,  ieeps  trucks 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00  Brody  Box  8-AA  Sunny 
side  4.  New  York.  


SIGNS  _ 

ERMANENT  METAL  ENAMlLED  Posted 
3igns.  Write  J&E  Signs.  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au 

urn  .New  York  Dept  ^G _ 

NO^’RESPASSimFsiGNS.  samples,  prices,  free^ 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York^ 


TARPAULINS 


t'ANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins 


Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service. 

'229  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


BOOKS 


book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19 
New  York. 


FOR  HORSEMEN 

SEND  $1  FOR  CATALOG  of  hundreds  of 
saddlery  and  harness  bargains  at  wholesale 
prices.  Refund  of  $1  with  first  order.  Schafler, 
West  Copakc,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
250.  Approvals.  Niagastamp.  St.  Catharines  286, 
Ontario. 

PAY  $3.50  EACH  FOR  1869  to  1872  Indian  Head 
cents.  Norman  Tremper,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

J 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  Increased.  Write  for 
(Catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y. 

TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS — Men's,  quality  white — 
reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

EARN  FREE  BLANKET:  Act  as  secretary  for 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual  samples 
and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality,  (jnly 
nine  members,  $1.00  per  week  for  nine  weeks. 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Club, 
39-41  South  St..  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  1%  lbs., 

SI. 00:  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42- A  Manchester.  Springfield  8.  Mass 

FREE  CATALOCl  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter.  Northern  Import  Co..  Reed  City  115, 
Michigan. 

MAKE  MONEY  WEAVING  rugs  at  home  for 
neighbors  on  $79.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Union  Loom  Works.  Dept. 
64.  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

RUG  HOOKERS!  WHITE  wool  flannel  6”xll” 
swatches,  10  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Colonial  Rem¬ 
nants,  Manchester,  Conn. 

FREE  PHOTO  AND  information  on  imported 
shopping  bag.  Or  send  $1.00  IFA  Box  3051-E. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
■’>605  South  15lh,  'Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

DlSCOUNl'  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 

SEW  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 
booklet  featuring  McCall’s  patterns.  F’ree  loan 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write:  National 
Cotton  Council.  Dept.  B,  Box  9906.  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. 

CANNED  GOODS— FACTORY  dents,  inspected 
and  guaranteed.  Up  to  50%  off.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Rd..  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 

RECANE  YOUR  CHAIRS  like  new.  Kit  includ¬ 
ing  cane,  binder,  pegs,  complete  instructions. 
.52.00.-Two  seat  kit,  $3.00.  Send  old  cane  sample 
for  size.  Livingston’s.  Van  Rensselaer  Boulevard, 
Albany  4,  New  York. 

4  APRONS  AND  8  POTHOLDERS  —  assorted 
colors — only  .$1.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $4  or 
your  money  back.  Wm.  Rico,  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  83,  N.  Y. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  —  Everyday  colors,  1(X) 
yards  $1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  E.xchange,  Bo.x  211, 
Whitman,  Mass 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CAI'ALOG  —  1959-60  edi- 

tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
V2.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills.  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personalized  stationery,  wedding  invi¬ 
tations.  cuts,  labels.  Write  Champlain  Industries. 
Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 

LEARN  OLD  TIME  fiddle  playing  quickly,  ^s- 

ily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle. 
Mt.  Marion  17,  N.  Y. 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  e,xact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc.. 
148  Coddmgton  Road  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  51.00  year.  20e 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden.  Tennessee. 

Sbi:'r'ER'  FROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS?  Try 

Bela-ro-peol  ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol.  341  E.  Center  St..  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  AA. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100,000  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  save  70%  .  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  20. 
New  Jersey. 

FREE  VITAMIN  CATALOGUE  —  Feel  younger, 
work  better — look  better.  Guard  your  health. 
Quality  capsules,  potent  formulas — like  doctors, 
hospitals  buy.  Buy  direct — save!  Vitacenter, 
Drawer  2318-AA,  Detroit  31. 

FIRST  CLASS  MIDGET  Marvel  Flour  Mill  for 
sale  cheap.  Tracy  Day,  Westfield.  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  LINES  51.00  R.  Jones, 
Tarentum  14,  Pa. 

QUALITY  SERVICE  AND  Price  is  what  it  takes 
to  get  customers  and  keep  them,  P’amily  Bar¬ 
gain  Stores  offer  tops  in  all  three,  and  here’s 
how  we  are  going  to  prove  it.  We  want  1,000 
new  mail  order  customers.  We  have  made  up  the 
most  amazing  bargain  package  you  ever  heard 
of.  retail  value  52.93,  packed  ready  to  mail  as 
soon  as  your  order  comes  in.  Here’s  what  you 
get:  Pair  serving  scissors,  roll  transparent  mend¬ 
ing  tape,  500  gummed  labels  your  name  and 
address,  plastic  billfold,  nail  clipper,  large  dress¬ 
ing  comb,  stainless  steel  steak  knife,  paring 
knife,  package  assorted  needles.  All  this  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  $2.00  and  you  will  re- 
ceive  our  new  four  color  spring  catalog  showing 
hundreds  of  the  biggest  bargains  on  earth.  Order 
today.  Tomorrow  you  will  be  glad  you  did. 
Family  Bardin  Stores,  Strattanville,  Pa. 

BARGAIN  -E  SOFT  PLIABLE  sueded  deerskin 
excellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving.  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.25  pair.  Sizes;  S.  M.  L  &  XL. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Alvord  Glove  Co.,  Dept. 
AA,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  SLIM  line  retractable  ball 
point  pens.  Chrome  trim.  Guaranteed.  6-51.00. 
Templeton,  Box  531,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Coming  Meetings 

April  25 — 24th  annual  Dairy  Classic, 


Apr.  30-May  1  —  Shenandoah  Apple 


May  6,  7  —  Hay  Making  Days  at 


May  25  — Annual  meeting  New  York 


May  26 — Empire  State  Guernsey 


May  27 — The  Guernsey  Sale  in  eve- 
ing  at  High  Meadows  Farm,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  Y.,  during  convention  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  28 — The  McDonald  Sale  in  eve¬ 
ning  at  McDonald  Farms,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

June  9-12  —  NEPPCO’s  28th  Egg 
Quality  and  Grading  School,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

June  21 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Assn.  Annual  Show,  Route  9, 
Marlboro,  Vt. 

June  23-26 — State  4-H  Club  Congress 
Cornell  University. 

June  25,  26,  27 — 12th  Annual  DEL- 
MARVA  Chicken  Festival,  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

July  31-Aug.  1  —  NYABC  Annual 
Meeting  and  Show,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9-12  —  31st  summer  session, 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Aug.  14,  15— Vermont  Lumberjack 
Roundup  at  Branbury  State  Park,  Lake 
Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Sept.  4-12 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8  —  NEPPCO’s  22nd  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Angus  Sale, 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach, 
California. 


JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

12:30  P.M.  (E.S.T.) 

TUES.,  APRIL  21 


WARSAW,  N.  Y. 

40  Miles  East  of  Buffalo 

104  -  HEAD  TO  SELL  -  104 

Featuring  Brigham  and  High  Lawn  breed¬ 
ing.  Also  strong  in  the  bulls  of  artificial 
breeding  in  New  York  State.  Complete  dis¬ 
persal-cows  and  heifers  in  all  stages  of 
lactations;  also  3  herd  sires  and  calves. 
Records  available.  Bangs  Certified  Free 
Herd.  Part  caifhood  vaccinated.  Mostly 
home  bred. 

A.  J.  PETRE  &  SONS,  Owners 

For  catalogue,  contact 

GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON, 

Auctioneers  &  Sales  Managers 
P.  O.  Box  89  Marlon,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  (5)  $5.04:  8x12  ®  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  ourposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  your  farm  income  with  Suffolk  Sheep. 
Free  booklet  and  breeder's  list.  Write 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


PLEASE  NOTICE 

Beginning  with  the  July  4,  1959, 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  the 
rate  for  classified  advertising  will 
be  20c  a  word. 
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9043.  Slimming  step-in  style  for 
the  larger  figure.  Smart  in  a  linen 
print.. Printed  in  Women’s  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  '  35  cents. 


9058.  Graceful  sundress  with 
button-on  bolero.  For  the  dress, 
choose  a  floral  print  cotton  with 
solid  color  jacket.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Women’s  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48.  35  cents. 


9191.  Stunning  is  the  word  for 
this. Half-size  dress  with  the  neat 
little  jacket.  Sew  it  in  shantung  or 
a  slabbed  cotton.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half-sizes  14V2,  16i/4,  18%,  201/2, 
221/2,  241/2.  50  cents. 


9253.  Basic  style  dress  with 
buttoned  bodice  above  6-gore  skirt. 
Picture  it  in  a  wash-and-wear  cot¬ 
ton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes 
121/2,  141/2,  I61/2,  I81/2,  201/2,  221/2, 
24%.  35  cents. 


9068.  To  this  neat  Empire 
bodice,  add  slim  skirt  or  full-gath¬ 
ered;  both  included  in  pattern.  Try 
linen  for  the  slim  dress,  nylon 
chiffon  for  the  full-skirted  one. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes 
9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 


4776 

14'/2-24’/2 


9255.  Lithe,  slim  sheath  topped 
by  wide-curving  collar.  A  silk  or 
cotton  polka  dot  for  this  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20;  40,  42.  35  cents. 


k.  ^  ’ 


4567 

12-20;  40 


•*\ 


4567.  W  ear-e  very  where  casual 
with  smart  front  yoke,  6-gore  skirt. 
A  carefree,  no-iron  cotton  for  this. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  35  cents. 


•  •  a  • 


9068 

9-17 


4776.  Both  modesty  and  figure 
flattery  in  this  pretty  playsuit.  Note 
wide  straps,  built-up  bodice.  Choose 
any  sturdy  cotton  fabric  for  this. 
Printed  pattern  in  Half-sizes  14%, 
16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


4726.  It’s  gingham  for  this  smart 
two-piecer.  Note  semi-fitted  over¬ 
blouse,  slim  skirt.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half-sizes  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%, 
22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


4767 

2-10 


9110.  Pretty  dress  with  bolero  to 
make  it  a  costume  on  occasion.  At¬ 
tractive  in  a  taffetised  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


4767.  Sun  top!  Shorts!  Blouse! 
Skirt!  All  included  in  this  Printed 
Pattern.  Sew  in  cotton,  seersucker 
or  percale.  Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10.  35  cents. 


PATTERN  9191  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  All  of  the  other  patterns  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to;  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N-  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
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The  Hom^  Gardener 

My  Favorite  Flowering  Slirulis 
By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


A  PRIL  is  plant- 
*^ing  time,  you 
can  be  sure,  for 
everything  is  just 
popping  through 
the  ground  and 
wants  to  grow! 
So  now  is  the 
moment  to  follow 
through  some  of 
your  winter 
plans.  All  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  trans¬ 
plants  perfectly  at  this  time  .  .  .shade 
trees,  evergreens,  hedges,  fruit  and 
flowering  shrubs.  In  February  I  sug¬ 
gested  a  simple  plan  for  your  grounds, 
and  last  month  a  plan  for  a  small 
flower  garden.  With  both  of  these  I 
suggested  also  a  flowering  shrub 
border. 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  a  list  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  flowering 
shrubs  that  can  be  used  in  our  area. 
Try  always  to  plant  these  in  groups 
of  3,  5,  or  7,  so  that  they  will  not 
look  spotty  and  will  give  you  a  pleas¬ 
ing  mass  effect.  Flowering  shrubs 
have  the  advantage  of  being  inex¬ 
pensive  and  covering  '  a  large  area. 
They  are  planted  3  to  5  feet  apart 
and  staggered. 

Sturdy  and  Lovely 

In  my  list  below,  by  necessity,  I 
have  had  to  eliminate  some  varieties. 

I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  sturdiest 
and  loveliest  ones  for  your  home  gar¬ 
dens.  After  the  common  name  of  each 
shrub,  I  have  listed  its  botanical  name 
and  approximate  eventual  size. 

Golden  Bell  (Forsythia),  6  ft.  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright  yellow  flowers  in 
early  spring.  Comes  in  an  upright 
form  (this  still  has  gracefully  curved 
branches),  or  a  true  weeping  foi'm  for 
walls  and  banks.  Of  the  named  vari¬ 
eties,  I  have  found  Lynwood  Gold  to 
be  outstanding.  The  flowers  are  deep 
yellow  and  very  large.  (All  For- 
sythias  force  easily.) 

Honeysuckle  (Lonicera).  L.  Tartar- 
ica,  10  ft.,  is  a  tall  graceful  shrub 
with  pink  blossoms  in  spring,  followed 
by  red  fruit.  Fast  and  effective.  L. 
Morrowi,  8  ft.,  broad,  with  white  to 
yellow  blossoms,  followed  by  red  fruit. 
L.  Fragrantissima,  5  ft.,  beautiful 
small  pink-white  flowers  in  April. 
Very  fragrant.  Semi-evergreen  around 
Long  Island. 

Lilac  (Syringa).  V^ulgaris,  10  to  12 
ft.,  common  purple  or  white,  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  French  Hybrids,  6  to  S 
ft.,  often  double,  flower  at  an  early 
age,  much  larger  flower  heads,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  range  of  colors.  Persian,  8  to 
10  ft.,  a  broad,  graceful  plant  with 
small  privet-like  leaves.  Large  soft 
panicles  of  intense  deep  red  purple 
blooms. 

Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus).  Vir- 
ginales,  6  ft.  There  are  many  allied 
named  varieties  of  this — Virginales 
is  double  and  its  waxy-white  blos¬ 
soms  are  delightfully  fragrant  and 
look  much  like  a  gardenia.  So  easy 
to  grow,  and  such  rewarding  blossoms 
in  late  spring! 

Spirea — most  common  is  the  Van 
Houtte,  6  ft.,  white,  drooping,  and 
spring  flowering.  Makes  a  nice  group. 
Bridal  Wreath  (Prunifolia),  5  ft., 
completely  covered  in  April  with  tiny 
roselike,  pure  white  double  flowers. 
Pink  flowering  Anthony  Waterer,  2 
tt.,  is  a  delightful  face  shrub  of  clear 
pink — and  best  of  all,  it  blossoms 
from  July  till  frost!  Excellent  dwarf 
hedge. 

Beauty  Bush  (Kolkwitzia),  6  ft., 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  in  June,  arches  grace¬ 
fully,  and  makes  an  outst^inding  cor¬ 
ner  planting.  It  makes  me  think  of 
bridesmaids. 


Russian  Olive  (Eleagnus),  15  ft.  A 
tree-like,  silvery  foliaged  large  plant. 
Olive  fruits  in  the  fall  follow  yellow 
spring  flowers.  Autumn  (E.  Umbel- 
lata),  a  bit  smaller  with  showy  red 
fruit. 

Sweet  Shrub  (Calycanthus),  4  ft. 
Lovely  old-fashioned  shrub  with 
spicy,  aromatic  twigs,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  The  seed  pods  were  used  by 
your  grandmother  to  scent  her  bu¬ 
reau  drawers.  Unique  flowers  classi¬ 
fied  as  brown,  but  really  a  mahogany 
color,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
(We  named  our  favorite  dog  after 
this  plant.) 

Burning  Bush  (Euonymus),  3,  8,  or 
12  ft.,  depending  on  the  variety.  A 
neat  compact  shrub  with  magnificent, 
dark  red  fall  color.  Fruit  similar  to 
bittersweet. 

St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum). 
Many  varieties  of  this  valuable  dwarf 
shrub.  Large  yellow  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 

Cotoneaster  (Diels),  5  ft.  Graceful 
shrub  with  glossy  green  leaves.  Tiny 
pink,  rose-like  flowers  in  June  (try 
a  few  branches  of  these  on  your  cojffee 
table).  They  are  followed  by  very 
showy  red  fruit  and  flaming  scarlet 
fall  color. 

C.  Koack  (or  Horizontalis).  Foliage 
and  fruit  as  above,  but  a  flat  spread¬ 
ing  plant  valuable  as  a  face  plant  or 
bank  cover. 

Dogwoods  (Cornus).  Many  delight¬ 
ful  varieties  with  red,  yellow,  or  grey 
twigs  (pretty  in  winter).  The  flowers 
are  white  to  yellow  and  many  varie¬ 
ties  have  delightful  fruit  and  fall 
color.  Do  not  confuse  these  with  the 
tree  or  white  flowering  dogwood  — 
many  advertisements  are  misleading. 

Viburnums.  This  group  of  shrubs  is, 
in  my  estimation,  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing.  Sizes  run  from  4  to  20  feet.  Neat 
growth  habit,  free  from  most  dis¬ 
eases.  Good  flowers  (some  fragrant). 
Many  have  colored  fruit  and  out¬ 
standing  fall  color.  Our  nurseries 
grow  10  to  12  varieties  of  Viburnum 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  de¬ 
scriptive  list  if  you  wish. 

Year  'Round  Pleasure 

Your  shrub  border  should  prove  to 
be  a  delight  all  year.  You  will  have 
birds  in  the  winter  eating  the  fruit 
or  berries.  Branches  can  be  cut  for 
forcing  indoors  in  late  winter.  You 
can  have  continuous  blossom  from 
early  spring  to  fall,  followed  by  mag¬ 
nificent  fall  coloring. 

The  proper  time  to  prune  flowering 
shrubs  is  usually  right  after  they 
flower,  so  don’t  be  afraid  to  cut  and 
bring  indoors  branches  in  blossom. 
My  family  have  always  responded  to 
flowers  in  the  house  by  a  .  .  .  well, 
sort  of  elevation  of  spirits.  When  the 
pussy  willows  and  forsythia  bring 
color  to  our  living  room,  we  know 
that  soon  we  will  have  a  riot  of  color 
in  our  borders. 

I’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  read¬ 
ers  who  have  questions.  Write  to  me 
at  this  address:  Mrs.  Nenetzin  R. 
White,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ANY  FRIENDLY  KITCHEN 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

This  must  be  the  blessing 
Of  a  kitchen  space: 

The  morning  sun's  fresh  beauty. 
Like  a  golden  grace; 

The  colored  glass,  the  flowers. 
The  linen,  whitely  spread  .  .  . 

But,  most  of  all,  small  hands 
Curved  'round  their  daily  bread. 


Nenetzin  White 


Squire  \Applegate  says. . . 

I 

I 

“KEEP 
-qr^AHEAD 
^  i  O  F  T  H  E 
\lrlWEATHER” 

For  best  results  from  your  efforts  around  the 
lawn,  the  garden  or  the  farm,  take  the  Squire’s 
friendly  advice  and  “Keep  ahead  of  the  weather” 
by  keeping  informed.  To  many  folks,  this  means 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP.  Why  don’t  you  get  the 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP  habit,  too? 

For  fresh  reports  on  current  conditions  across 
New  York  State  plus  a  complete  summary  and 
forecast  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  tune  to 
any  of  the  following  stations.  Regular  broadcast 
times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.M. ;  12:15  and  6:25 
P.M. 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

95.3  me 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

OeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WHFM 

98.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  ke 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  ke 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  ke 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Masseno 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Brought  to  Listeners  over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 
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It’s  Nile  to  Know 

You’re  a  Good 
Provider 


...whatever  happens! 


We  give  thousands  of  people 
like  you  the  happy  knowledge 
that  their  families  will  be  pro- 
\'ided  for  —  whatever  happens 
'to  them.  And  another  nice 
thing  is  that  the  same  insur¬ 
ance  which  protects  your  fam¬ 
ily  provides  you  with  an  in¬ 
come  when  you  want  to  retire. 

Youdl  like  the  wonderful 
sense  of  security  which  Farmers 
and  Traders  insurance  will 
give  you. 


Send  the  coupon  today. 


^ - FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - ■ 

I  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  | 

I  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y.  | 

jj  Gentlemen:  I 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
I  ment.  Accident  &  Health,  and  Family  I 
■  Income  Plans.  - 


I  Name _ Age 

I 


I  St.  or  RD _ 

1  City - Sfafp 

I  A.1 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  imins  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  musculai-  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week'end 
when  you  can. 


yioi^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PflKR, 

FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  1/3  to  1/2  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


What’s 


Your 


Hooks  Hugs 

I  had  always  admired  hooked  rugs, 
but  having  a  large  family  I  had  little 
time  for  such  a  time-consuming  hobby. 
Little  did  I  think  I’d  wind  up  covering 
my  whole  house  with  them!  In  all,  I 
have  completed  28  rugs,  including  a 
9x9  dining-room  and  a  9x12  living- 
room  rug.  I  have  never  sold  any  of  my 
rugs,  and  don’t  plan  to,  as  I  have  six 
children  to  inherit  them. 

It  all  started  with  a  visit  to  a  friend 
who  was  making  a  rather  crude  rug  of 
old  scraps.  I  watched  her  for  about  10 
minutes  pulling  loops  through,  and  it 
really  looked  easy.  Of  course,  she  used 
a  frame,  which  ordinarily  facilitates 
the  process.  I  didn’t  have  a  frame,  but 
I  did  have  burlap  bags  and  plenty  of 
old  woolen  clothing,  so  I  started  the 
struggle,  and  by  the  time  I  finished  my 
first  rug,  I  had  acquired  the  knack  of 
stretching  it  over  my  lap  and  achieved 
a  good  result. 

I  continued  to  make  quite  a  few  in 
this  primitive  way  and  then  having  ex¬ 
hausted  my  supply  of  old  clothing,  and 
myself  looking  for  rummage  sales,  I 
decided  on  an  easier  way.  Cutting 
strips  by  scissors  is  a  long,  tedious  job, 
so  I  invested  in  an  electric  cutting  ma¬ 
chine  ($35)  and  bought  fresh,  new 
woolen  remnants  of  the  best  quality  for 
75f  a  pound. 

I  couldn’t  always  get  the  colors  I 
wanted,  but  had  success  in  dyeing  and 
obtaining  several  shades  and  tones  of 
color,  an  important  factor  in  rug 
making. 

Instead  of  using  coarse  burlap  bags, 
I  bought  the  best  quality  closely  woven 


Martha 

Van  Rensselaer 


WOMEN  HAVE  so  many  privileges 
today  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
forget  that  we  didn’t  always  have 
them — and  that  someone  had  to  lead 
the  way  in  getting  them.  I  was  remind¬ 
ed  of  this  the  other  day  when  I  read 
the  story  of  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
founder  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Her  story  is  told  in  a  little  biography 
by  Caroline  M.  Percival,  published  by 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 
The  booklet  sells  for  $1.00,  and  any 
profits  from  it  will  become  part  of  the 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund. 

I  remember  seeing  Miss  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  student 
at  the  College  and  she  and  Miss  Flora 
Rose  were  its  directors.  As  students, 
we  did  not  get  very  close  to  “Miss 
Van’’,  as  we  called  her,  but  we  had  en¬ 
ormous  respect  for  her.  She  was  a 
large,  handsome,  rather  masculine 
looking  woman,  and  she  was  always 
going  somewhere  very  fast.  In  reading 
this  little  biography,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  how  human  she  was,  what  a  sense 
of  fun  she  had,  how  she  hated  to  shop 


Mrs.  Beatrice  Collett!  of  West  Shokan,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  holds  up  a  corner  of 
the  handsome  9x12  living  room  rug  which  she  designed  and  hooked.  Ulster  County 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  Everice  Parsons,  who  has  seen  many  of  the  rugs  that  Mrs, 
Colletti  has  made  over  a  period  of  years,  says,  "Her  work  is  exquisite." 

— Photo  by  Photo  Workshop,  Kingston,  N,  Y, 


burlap,  which  calls  for  %’’  strips.  It  is 
important  to  select  material  suitable 
for  hooking,  so  I  select  closely  woven 
goods  of  the  camel’s  hair  variety  of 
uniform  quality,  thus  giving  a  pleas¬ 
ing  texture.  Most  mistakes  and  difficul¬ 
ties  are  caused  by  using  strips  that 
fray  or  are  stiff  and  do  not  pull  easily 
through  the  burlap. 

As  for  the  designing,  I  had  no  formal 
education  in  art,  and  I  didn’t  realize 
I  could  draw  until  I  tried.  At  first  I 
would  draw  directly  on  the  burlap  with 
ordinary  crayon  rather  crudely,  but 
made  adjustments  as  I  went  along. 
This  was  fun,  as  I  didn’t  care  for  the 
commercial  patterns.  I  think  that  they 
have )  a  precise,  machine-like  look  to 
them.  As  I  became  more  particular,  I 
would  draw  the  design  or  motifs  on 
heavy  art  paper,  and  then  transfer  it 


A  Review 
By 

MABEL  HEBEL 
Home  Editor 


for  clothes,  and  what  a  poor  driver  she 
was. 

The  booklet  contains  many  endearing 
stories  of  her,  and  there  is  a  priceless 
picture  of  Miss  Van  and  four  of  her 
associates  setting  off,  in  1913,  on  a 
Home  Demonstration  trip  in  the  new 
Extension  Service  car,  which  is  just 
being  cranked  up  by  the  driver. 

The  story  begins  in  1893  when  Miss 
Van  Rensselaer  was  29  years  old  and 
an  instructor  at  the  “Chamberlain  In¬ 
stitute  and  Female  College’’  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  New  York,  and  ends  with  her 
death  in  1932,  just  two  weeks  before 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  new 
Home  Economics  building  at  Cornell 
which  now  bears  her  name.  Her  con¬ 
nection  with  Cornell  began  in  1900, 
when  Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  asked 
her  to  come  and  organize  a  reading 
course  for  farmers’  wives  —  and  from 
that  small  beginning,  step  by  step,  she 
built  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics. 

This  little  story  of  one  of  the  great 
women  leaders  of  our  country  is  heart¬ 
warming  and  inspiring.  You  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  by  sending  $1.00 
to  Mrs.  John  Vandervort,  215  Mitchell 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


to  the  burlap  with  heavy  carbon  paper, 
tracing  over  each  line  with  the  blunt 
end  of  a  wooden  pen.  This  method  is 
not  too  easy  for  the  average  person,  as 
great  accuracy  is  required. 

When  I  decided  to  tackle  my  9x12 
rug,  I  realized  that  tracing  the  design 
would  be  an  endless  job,  so  I  measured 
and  ruled  the  outline  of  my  geometric 
pattern  directly  on  the  burlap,  using 
an  indelible  crayon.  I  then  drew  the 
motifs  in  freehand,  giying  it  a  nice  soft 
look.  The  colors  of  the  rug  are  cham¬ 
pagne  and  burgundy  (dyed  from  bright 
red)  and  it  really  sparkles!  (Cost  of 
materials  for  my  rug,  $75;  length  of 
time,  3,000  hours.) 

I  had  a  problem  when  the  rug  was 
finished^ — my  furniture  was  shabby!  I 
am  now  reupholstering  my  four  antique 
chairs  in  antique  velvet  to  complement 
the  rug.  I  am  having  lots  of  fun  with 
little  money  and  oodles  of  satisfaction. 
— Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Colletti,  West  Sho¬ 
kan,  N.  Y. 


Our  Family  Hobby 


Last  month  the  children  brought 
home  from  school,  bright  packages  of 
vegetable  and  fiower  seeds.  With  these 
we  start  plans  for  our  family  hobby 
of  gardening.  We  always  have  a  large 
garden  which  is  cultivated  with  a  trae 
tor.  This  cuts  down  on  weeding,  and  is 
a  great  timesaver. 

Two  years  ago  we  put  in  some  sweet 
corn,  early  variety,  with  the  idea  of 
selling  the  surplus.  When  I  inserted  an 
ad  in  our  local  paper,  it  brought  many 
repeat  calls  for  sweet  corn  and  other 
vegetables. 


Not  only  do  we  enjoy  garden  work, 
but  we  have  all  made  many  new  friends. 
Our  four  daughters  benefit  from  meet¬ 
ing  new  people  and  learning  to  do  a 
satisfactory  job  of  catering;  to  the  pub’ 
lie.  We  pick  sweet  corn  on  order  only, 
or  while  they  wait,  as,  the  fresher  it  iSi 
the  better.  Some  customers  return  for  k 
as  long  as  the  season  lasts. 


Last  summer  we  increased  our  sales 
over  the  previous  year.  It  is  a  nice  en- 
joyable  source  of  income.  Then,  too, 
have  all  the  vegetables  for  our  lar^® 
family.  We  freeze  or  can  our  entire 
winter’s  supply  of  vegetables.  In 
fall  three  of  our  girls  enter  fiowers  au 
vegetables  in  our  local  Fair  and  win 
many  prizes.  —  Mrs.  Myron  J-  BeebSi 
Rutland,  Vermont 
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’Round  The  Kitchen 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Alberta  0  Shackellon 


More  Mixes 

Two  new  chiffon  cake  mixes — Orange 
and  Cocoa — have  been  introduced  bv 
one  large  flour  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  each 
costs  about  54  cents 
a  package.  High, 
moist,  feathery  and 
light  as  a  cloud, 
with  unique  texture 
and  flavor  and  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities, 
chiffon  cakes  are 
easy  to  make  from 
these  mixes  and  can 
be  baked  in  tube, 
square,  oblong,  or  loaf  pans,  with  per¬ 
fect  success. 

Frost  the  Cocoa  Chiffon  Cake  with 
Cocoa  Mocha  Frosting,  made  by  sifting 
together  2%  cups  confectioners’  sugar 
and  3  tablespoons  cocoa.  Blend  in  Vs 
cup  soft  butter,  then  stir  in  and  blend 
well  1  tablespoon  powdered  instant 
coffee  dissolved  in  2  tablespoons  hot 
water. 

For  the  Orange  Cake,  make  this  Or¬ 
ange  Butter  Icing:  Blend  %  cup  soft 
butter  and  3  cups  sifted  donfectioners’ 
sugar  and  stir  in  3  tablespoons  orange 
juice  and  II2  tablespoons  orange  rind. 

From  the  same  manufacturer  comes 
two  Pudding  Cake  mixes,  a  popular 
old-time  dessert  that  bakes  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  sauce  at  the  bottom.  Four  flavors 
are  available  at  about  33  cents  a  pack¬ 
age — Chocolate  Fudge  Pudding  Cake, 
Lemon  Pudding  Cake  Mix,  Caramel 
Pudding  Cake  Mi.x,  and  Orange  Pud¬ 
ding  Cake  Mi.x.  Each  box  is  complete 
with  both  cake  and  pudding  mix. 

Golden  Pound  Cake  Mix  recently 
joined  the  large  family  of  mixes  of  an¬ 
other  flour  manufacturer  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  loaf  which  strikes  a 
happy  medium  between  the  old  version 
of  delicious  pound  cake  and  today’s 
trend  toward  a  lighter  type.  An  alum¬ 
inum  foil  pan  for  the  baking  is  includ¬ 
ed  with  the  mix.  The  9-ounce  package 
makes  a  small  loaf  cake,  but  2  or  3 
packages  may  be  prepared  at  once  for 
a  larger  cake  and  nuts,  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late  or  spice  may  be  used  for  varia¬ 
tions.  Approximate  cost  is  39  cents  a 
package. 

A  new  Strawberry  Angel  Food  Cake 
Mix  joins  the  Lemon  Chip  Angel  Food 
and  Regular  Angel  Food  Mix  available 
from  one  of  the  cake  mix  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  lovely  pink  color  and  fresh 
fruit  flavor  and  fragrance  from  real 
rosy  red  strawberry  bits  scattered 
through  the  mix  make  this  light  and 
airy  angel  food  a  picture  to  the  eye  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Like  the  other 
•nixes,  it  is  packaged  in  two  parts  -  - 
white  in  one,  and  flour  in  the 
other.  It  is  easy  to  assemble  and  may 
be  baked  in  a  10-inch  tube  pan,  or 
Hx9x2-inch  pan  or  2  loaf  pans  9x5x3 
inches,  or  2  or  3  9-inch  layer  pans. 
Just  slice  and  serve  with  ice  creamT^or 
spread  the  cake  with  whipped  cream 
or  fluffy  or  butter  cream  frosting.  Box 
costs  about  53  cents. 

If  your  taste  runs  to  Burnt  Sugar 
Cake,  try  the  new  mix  from  the  large 
ood  concern  which  markets  the  cake 
Under  the  name  of  a  man  whose  name 
as  been  linked  for  many  years  with 
he  art  of  good  eating.  A  moist,  high, 
^nd  rich  flavored  cake  is  guaranteed, 
^0  to  a  new  method  of  processing 
which  allows  the  use  of  more  sugar  and 
s  ortening  in  the  manufacture,  and  of 
•hore  liquid  in  assembling. 

'Vitamin  C  Suggestions 

Vitamin  C  is  important  to  consider  in 
ceding  your  family  because  several 


trend 


us  in  American  dating  patterns  are 
cading  to  lower  intakes.  Many  people 
^•"e  eating  fewer  potatoes  and  less  cab- 
&c,  and  home  gardening  is  not  as 
Uhimon  as  it  was  up  to  10  years  ago. 


Citrus  fruits  are  rich  sources  of  vita¬ 
min  C,  an  orange  or  half  grapefruit  a 
day  supplying  the  full  daily  quota. 
Many  green  leafy  vegetables,  if  proper¬ 
ly  cooked,  contain  large  amounts  of 
vitamin  C,  especially  deep  green  leaves. 
Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  are 
inexpensive  sources  the  year  round. 
Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  good 
buys  for  this  vitamin  much  of  the  year. 

Vitamin  C-saving  suggestions  in 
food  preparation  include:  pare  or  cut 
up  vegetables  just  before  you  cook 
them;  cook  only  until  just  tender  and 
in  as  small  quantity  of  water  as  pos¬ 
sible:  use  vegetables  raw  in  salad  or 
as  relishes  as  much  as  possible  and 
serve  while  fresh  and  crisp.  Boiling 
potatoes  in  the  skins  saves  vitamin  C 
as  well  as  time; 

New  green  cabbage,  to  he  plentiful 
through  April,  rates  high  in  vitamin 
C  (calcium,  too),  so  use  it  in  green 
salads  for  color,  crispness,  and  flavor. 
If  you  cook  it,  cook  it  in  a  small 
amount  of  boiling  water  just  until  ten¬ 
der  and  serve  at  once.  Avoid  over¬ 
cooking  it  to  prevent  the  development 
of  strong  flavor,  mushy  textpre,  and 
poor  coloi'.  and  loss  of  nutritive  value. 

Turkey  The  Year  Round 

Now  that  turkey  is  available  all  year, 
you  will  want  to  send  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  U.S.D.A.  Bulletin 
HG-45,  entitled  “Turkey  on  the  Table 
the  Year  Round.’’  Write  to  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  It  is  a 
complete  guide  to  buying,  storing,  pre¬ 
paring,  and  cooking  turkey  and  in¬ 
cludes  recipes  for  using  left-overs.  It 
also  gives  directions  for  stuffing  and 
cooking  turkey  halves  and  quarters, 
sold  in  some  retail  stores. 

Pork  Cooking  Reminders 

Pork  will  be  a  good  buy  during  April, 
so  here  are  a  few  reminders  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it  by  good  cooking 
methods.  Slow  and  thorough  cooking 
are  watchwords  for  pork  cookery.  Low 
to  moderate  heat  conserves  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  and  reduces  the  amount  of 
shrinking  during  cooking.  Roast  fresh 
pork  and  bake  cured  ham  or  shoulder 
at  325°.  A  meat  thermometer  will  help 
you  tell  when  pork  is  completely 
cooked. 

If  you  are  pan  frying  pork,  keep  the 
heat  low  and  cook  thoroughly  for  the 
most  appetizing  results,  even  though 
it  takes  a  little  more  time.  Too  high 
heat  hardens  the  surface  of  pork. 
Some  chops,  bacon,  and  sausage  need 
no  added  fat  for  frying.  Start  these 
meats  in  a  cold  pan  and  they  will  fry 
nicely  in  their  own  fat. 

Egg  Pointers 

Eggs  and  egg  dishes  require  care  in 
cooking  if  they  are  to  be  appetizing. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
emphasizes  these  basic  rules  for  the 
best  results: 

Use  low  to  moderate  heat  in  cooking 
eggs;  too  high  heat  or  over-cooking 
toughens  the  texture. 

>  When  making  custards,  sauces  or 
other  mixtures  that  call  for  combining 
liquid  with  egg,  avoid  curdling  by  add¬ 
ing  the  hot  liquid  gradually  to  the  beat¬ 
en  egg — never  the  egg  to  the  hot  liquid. 

Beaten  egg  whites  hold  their  foam 
better  if  a< little-  lemon  juice  or  cream 
of  tartar  is  added  before  beating.  To 
combine  beaten  egg  whites  with  other 
mixtures,  don’t  stir,  but  instead  fold  in 
with  a  light  under-and-over  motion. 
For  omelets  and  souffles,  fold  the  heavy 
mixture  into  the  beaten  egg  whites  — 
not  the  whites  into  the  other  mixture. 
Don’t  over  mix  or  you  will  lose  some 
of  the  air  you  have  beaten  into  the 
egg  whites. 
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Prize -Winning  cook  makes 

HEAVENLY  HOTCAKES /rom 
yeast  and  biscuit  mix 


“They  really  and  truly  melt  in  your  mouth,” 

says  Mrs.  Reed  Moore,  prize-winning  cook 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  "And  i’ll 
tell  you  my  secret— add  yeast  to  biscuit 
'mix!  Yeast  makes  the  lightest,  tenderest 
pancakes  your  family  ever  lit  into. 

“It's  so  easy,  too. 

You  can  mix  the  batter 
in  "two  shakes’  and 
spoon  it  right  on 
the  griddle.  But  be 
sure  that  you  use 
Fleischmanri's  Active 
Dry  Yeast  the  kind 
we  prize- winning  cooks 
like  best.  It’s  the 
fastest  and  easiest  .  .  . 
and  it  keeps  for  months 

HEAVENLY  HOTCAKES 


Measure  into  bowl. 


Sprinkle  in. 


cup  warm  water 
(105— n5°F.) 

.2  packages  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 


Stir  until  dissolved. 
Add . 


. 2  cups  biscuit  mix 

1  cup  milk 
1  egg 

Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  smooth. 

Bake  pancakes  on  a  hot,  lightly  greased 
griddle.  Turn  only  once  when  bubbles 
appear  and  edges  become  dry.  Serve 
with  margarine  or  butter  and  syrup. 

Makes  about  12  4-inch  pancakes. 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


The  yeast  j 
prize-winning  I 
cooks  prefer  | 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mall  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 
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MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

DEPOSITS 

Made  on  or  Before 

APRIL  14 

Earn 

DIVIDENDS 
from  APRIL  1 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insuraryce 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  FREE  banklng-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  ; . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

tor  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

n  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . - 

□  Trust  Account  tor . . — 


Name . 

Address, 
City . 


. Zone _  State  ... 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (.Speeial)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age  )  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 


Easy  to  use  VISCOSE  Applications  to  re¬ 
lieve  painful  varicose  veins  and  swollen  legs 
so  that  natural  healing  of  old  injuries  due 
to  venous  congestion,  may  respond.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you.  send  for  FREE 
BOOK  and  No-Cost-for-Trial  Plan. 

A. A.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N,  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

I  poR  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erecled •Quick  Dtliyery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lot  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XII 

In  March  1805  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  in  Boston,  Dan  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Gore  was  his  sponsor 
and  made  the  motion.  In  a  shoi’t  speech 
introducing  his  protege  to  the  court. 
Gore  predicted  that  the  nation  would  in 
time  hear  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Resolving  to  stay  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  his  home  while  his  father  lived. 
Dan  hung  his  shingle  in  Boscawen  in 
the  spring  of  1805  and  began  life  as  a 
country  lawyer.  Always  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  expenses  down 
and  wanting  to  be  with  his  father, 
mother  and  family  as  much  as  possible, 
Dan  lived  at  home  in  Salisbury  during 
most  of  the  'two  and  a  half  years  that 
^e  practised  law  in  Boscawen.  Much  of 
{ the  time  ^he  walked  the  six  miles  each 
way  to  his  office,  and  always  believed 
that  this  exercise  gave  him  health  and 
endurance  all  his  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1805,  Dan  wrote  to 
Dr.  Jerry  Tappan,  “I  wish  you  and 
Debbie  could  come  here  for  a  visit.  As 
you  know,  I  have  worried  for  years 
about  Father’s  health.  Now  I  am 
troubled  about  Abby.  Since  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  has  never  been  the  livelj' 
vivacious  girl  that  you  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways-  known.  I  don’t  mean  that  there  is 
any  trouble  between  her  and  Bill  Had¬ 
dock.  She  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  well 
and  she  looks  worse  all  the  time.” 

So  Jerry  and  Debbie  made  a  quick 
trip  to  Salisbury,  only  to  confirm  Dan’s 
worst  fears.  There  was  no  hope,  he 
knew,  for  Abby.  She  had  quick  con¬ 
sumption,  ‘gallopin’  as  the  local  folks 
called  it.  Even  though  he  was  used  now 
to  illness  and  death,  it  shocked  Jerry  to 
see  the  once  beautiful  girl  now  so  wast¬ 
ed  and  frail.  She  had  violent  coughing 
spells  often  ending  with  a  bloody  dis¬ 
charge.  The  little  color  showing  high  in 
her  cheeks  indicated  a  persistent  tem¬ 
perature,  and  she  was  many  pounds 
lighter  than  she  had  been  since  a  child. 

‘‘There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done,” 
Jerry  sadly  told  Haddock,  Dan  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  ‘‘Except  to  give  her 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  simple  food  and 
rest.” 

Alone  with  Abby,  Jerry  thought  of 
the  self  important  remarks  that  he  had 
made  to  himself  when  Abby  had  re¬ 
jected  his  youthful  love.  ‘‘I’ll  come  back 
some  day,”  he  had  boasted  to  himself, 
‘‘a  famous  man,  and  I’ll  make  Abby 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  sorry  that  they 
didn’t  recognize  my  greatness.”  Now 
grown  up  and  with  some  experience  as 
a  doctor,  in  the  presence  of  this  girl 
facing  death,  he  was  ashamed  that  even 
in  his  youth  he  had  ever  had  such 
thoughts.  Humbly  he  put  an  arm  across 
his  foster  sister’s  thin  shoulders  and 
tried  to  cheer  her. 

At  home  a  few  weeks  later,  when  a 
letter  came  from  Dan  to  inform  him 
of  Abby’s  death,  Jerry  sat  down  and 
wept.  Debbie,  understanding  girl  tl^at 
she  was,  tried  to  comfoi’t  him.  ‘‘You 
loved  Abby,  didn’t  you,  Jerry?” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed,  ‘‘why  shouldn’t  I? 
We  grew  up  together.”  He  smiled  a 
little,  ‘‘There  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  I  loved  her  more  than  just  as 
a  sister  and  that  was  foolishness.  Abby 
was  smart  enough  to  know  it.”  He 
reached  to  put  his  arm  around  his  wife, 
‘‘Thank  God  for  bringing  you  to  me, 
Debbie.” 

Of  constant  worry  to  Dan,  his  mother 
and  sisters,  was  the  health  of  his 


father,  which  very  apparently  was  fail¬ 
ing.  Finally,  in  the  early  spring  of  1806, 
Dan  wrote  to  Jerry  at  Hanover  asking 
him  if  he  couldn’t  leave  his  practice 
to  come  back  to  Sali.sbury  again  and 
see  Eben. 

Jerry  came,  arriving  on  the  10th  of 
April  1806.  ‘‘The  problem  is.”  Daniel 
told  him.  ‘‘for  you  to  examine  and  help 
Father  in  spite  of  himself.  He  insists 
that  he  is  all  right  and  neither  Mother 
nor  I  can  get  him  to  have  a  doctor.” 

Jerry  smiled.  ‘‘I’ll  tell  him  I  am  still 
new  in  the  profession  and  just  want  t(V 
use  him  to  practice  on.” 

Later,  when  he  said  this  to  Eben.  the 
old  man  laughed.  ‘‘New  you  may  be, 
boy,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  I’m  proud  of  you. 
Never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  the 
day  to  have  two  lawyers  and  a  doctor 
in  my  family.  So  g6  ahead  and  prac¬ 
tice  on  me  if  you  want  to.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?”  ' 

“Nothing,”  laughed  Jerry,  “except  to 
just  take  off  your  shirt.” 

Jerry  listened  to  the  old  man’s  chest 
for  a  long  time,  asking  him  occasion¬ 
ally  to  breathe  deeply  and  say  ‘aaah’. 
-When  he  had  finished,  and  Eben  had 

_ \ _ 

A  LIFETIME  DECISION 

OPPOSE  you  were  very  poor  and 
you  needed  desperately  to  help 
your  father  who  had  sacrificed  his 
family  to  help  you  go  to  college. 
Suppose,  suddenly,  you  were  offered 
a  big  salary  to  quit  your  profes¬ 
sion  for  another  job.  Would  you  do 
it? 

Read  how  Daniel  Webster  strug¬ 
gled  with  a  similar  situation  and 
how  he  finally  arrived  at  his  de¬ 
cision  in  this  installment  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  fascinating  story,  THE 
WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC.-E.H.W. 


put  on  his  shirt,  Jerry  said,  “I  can 
understand  why  you  don-t  want  to 
worry  the  family,  but  I  am  a  doctor 
and  you  can  answer  my  questions  in 
confidence.  Are  you  short  of  breath,  or 
do  you  have  pains  in  your  chest  or  arms 
when  you  exercise?” 

Eben  nodded.  “Can’t  seem  to  do 
much  of  anything  any  piore  without  its 
hurtin’,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  my  I’heu- 
matism  is  pretty  bad.  tiard  work  to  get 
moving  in  tlje  mornin’.” 

“Trouble  with  you.  Sir,”  Jerry  said, 
“You’ve  always  been  moving  too  hard 
and  too  fast  for  someone  else  and  never 
for  yourself.  Now  it’s  time  for  you  to 
take  it  easy  and  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
take  care  of  you.  You  need  rest  and  a 
lot  of  it.” 

To  Daniel  later,  Jerry  reported, 
“Father  is  a  sick  man.  I  don’t  like  the 
sound  of  his  heart  at  all.  There  isn’t 
much  that  we  can  do  about  it  except  to 
keep  him  quiet.” 

“Try  and  do  it,”  said  Dan. 

“I  know,”  agreed  Jerry,  “habits  of  a 
lifetime  are  hard  to  break.  I  wish  I 
could  stay  with  you  and  the  family 
longer  but  I  have  to  get  back  to  my 
patients.  That’s  one  thing  about  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  life.  You  never  have  any  freedom, 
night  or  day,  never  any  time  you  really 
can  call  your  own.” 

On  the  morning  of  April  14th,  just 
three  days  after  Jerry  had  left,  Dan 
came  downstairs  very  early  in  the 
morning,  as  was  his  custom,  to  find 
Eben  sprawled  on  the  kitchen  floor. 


Running  to  him,  he  saw  that  he  was 
unconscious.  With  a  strength  he  didn’t 
know  he  possessed,  he  picked  his  father 
up  and  carried  him  to  his  easy  chair  in 
the  other  room.  Then,  while  Dan  stood 
over  him.  desperately  wondering  what 
to  do,  his  father  gasped  two  or  three 
times  and  sagged  over  in  the  chair. 
Shocked  so  that  he  could  hardly  move, 
Dan  summoned  his  mother  and  the 
girls. 

Although  Jerry  had  only  a  few  days 
before  warned  Dan  and  the  family  that 
their  father  would  not  be  with  them 
long,  Dan  thought  when  the  final  blow 
came  that  no  warning,  nothing,  ever 
prepares  one  for  the  inevitableness, 
the  absolute  finality  of  death.  Twice 
now  within  the  year  Dan  had  stood  at 
the  graves  of  members  of  his  family, 
Abby  and  now^  his  father.  With  the 
pessimism  that  is  always  uppermost  in 
times  of  sorrow,  Dan  wondered  who 
would  be  next.  He  thought,  too.  that 
the  hardest  time  when  death  struck 
was  not  during  the  first  few  days  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  funeral.  Zelie  had 
come  from  Boston,  Dr.  Jerry  and  his 
pretty  little  wife,  Debbie,  from  Han¬ 
over,  and  the  friends  of  the  old  judge 
from  all  over  Northern  New  Hampshire 
had  come  to-  the  funeral  and  gone. 
While  they  were  there,  the  excitement 
and  the  shock  of  death  had  somehow 
numbed  ‘  Dan’s  feelings  but  now,  when 
the  friends  and  relatives  had  scattered, 
as  Dan  was  plodding  back  to  his  office 
in  Boscav^en,  the  enormity  of  his  loss 
began  to  sink  in.  He  wondered  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  could  join 
his  father  and  his  little  sister  Abby;  he 
hoped  it  would  be  soon. 

One  of  the  man3^  many  ways  in 
which  Dan  knew  he  would  miss  his 
father  was  the  long  visits  he  had  had 
with  him,  particularly  in  recent  years. 
Although  self  educated,  Eben  had  kept 
informed  on  local  and  national  events. 
His  opinions  were  strong  and  forcibly 
stated  but  seasoned  with  experience 
and  wisdom.  They  were,  Dan  knew, 
usually  right. 

Then  the  pain  of  his  loss  eased  a 
little  as  Dan  remembered  the  many 
talks  he  had  had  with  his  father  about 
Jefferson’s  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  in  1803.  Dan  smiled  a  little 
sadly  as  he  thought  that  his  father, 
ever  a  strong  Federalist,  had  never 
agreed  on  anything  that  Jefferson  did. 

“You’ll  see,”  Eben  had  said  time  and 
again,  “he’ll  ruin  the  country.” 

Now  he  could  ahnost  hear  Eben  talk 
as  he  strode  about  the  farm  kitchen  at 
home,  arguing  about  the  folly  of  buy¬ 
ing  all  of  that  “worthless  wilderness”- 
beyond  the  Mississippi  for  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  “It  would  have  been  a 
more  sensible  deal,”  Eben  had  said,  “if 
France  had  given  us  fifteen  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  take  it  off  her  hands.” 

Dan  had  interrupted  mildly  to  say, 
“But  Father,  even  if  the  land  is  no 
good,  would  it  ever  have  been  safe  for 
the  United  States  to  have  two  great 
powers  so  close  on  each  side  ?  How  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  them  to  unite 
and  crowd  us  off  from  our  precarious 
perch  on  the  shoulders  of  this  contin¬ 
ent  right  into  the  ocean.” 

Eben  had  shaken  his  head  and  gone 
off  on  another  tangent.  “How  can  we 
ever  govern  all  that  wild  country? 
Why,  its  representatives  could  never 
get  back  and  forth  to  Washington  in 
time  to  do  anything.” 

Dan  remembered  prophesying, 
“Maybe  some  time.  Father,  we  will 
learn  to  travel  faster.” 

Again  his  father  had  shaken  his 
head,  “You’re  dreaming  now,  but  let 
me  do  a  little  looking  into* the  future. 
Supposing  we  did  divide  that  country 
into  states  some  time.  They  tell  me 
that  no  one  really  knows  how  big  the 
Loui.siana  territory  is  or  where  its 
western  boundaries  are.  But  it  is  known 
that  it’s  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  our 
country,  with  over  1,172,000  square 
miles.  Now  you  know,  son,  of  all  the 
violent  arguments  already  started  over 
slavery.  Here’s  my  prediction.  If  and 
when  the  Louisiana  territory  is  divided 
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into  states,  there  will  be  bitter  quarrels 
as  to  whether  or  not  slavery  should  be 
permitted  in  those  new  states,  quarrels 
that  may  lead  to  a  civil  war  that  could 
destroy  us.” 

In  the  years  to  come,  Dan  Webster 
was  to  remember  many  times  his  fa. 
ther’s  dire  prediction  about  slavery  h 
the  Louisiana  territory. 

*  *  ♦ 

Like  all  other  young  men,  Dan  Web 
ster  gave  considerable  thought  to  girla 
When  Debbie  Andrews  had  made  it  so 
evident  that  she  would  never  marry 
him,  he  had  tried  hard  to  put  her  out 
of  his  mind.  His  problems  in  getting 
into  a  law  office  in  Boston,  getting  ad. 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  and  building  up  a 
practice  in  Boscawen  had  helped  him, 
if  not  to  forget  Debbie,  at  least  not  to 
be  troubled  too  much  about  her.  Then 
had  come  Jerry  Tappan’s  joyous  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  marriage  to  Debbie, 
and  Dari  had  been  pleased  that  he  was 
glad  that  Jerry  and  Debbie  had  found 
each  other. 

As  Dan  could  find  time  from  his 
crowded  duties,  he  had  gone  around 
with  girls,  both  in  Boscawen  and  in 
Salisbury,  but  he  was  beginning  to 
wonder  about  his  own  lack  of  depth  of 
feeling  about  them,  and  whether  he 
wasn’t  fickle,  like  he  had  once  accused 
Jerry  Tappan  of  being. 

In  self  defense  Dan  concluded  that 
he  had  been  so  busy  completing  his 
education,  getting  admitted  to  the  Bar 
and  starting  up  a  practice,  that  he  just 
hadn’t  thought  seriously  of  getting  en¬ 
tangled  with  any  girl  on  a  permanent 
basis.  So  sort  of  subconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  he  had  purposely  avoided  going 
steady  with  anyone.  Even  if  he  had 
given  much  consideration  to  marriage, 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Think  what  others  ought  to  be 

like,  tJien  start  being  like  that  your¬ 
self. 

'k'k'k'k'kir'k'k'k 

there  was  the  matter  of  finance.  Dan 
was  still  earning  only  a  few  dollars  per 
year  and  had  been  definitely  obligatec 
to  help  Zeke'  finish  his  educatioft  an( 
to  take  care  of  his  father,  mother  an( 
sisters.  Even  after  his  father’s  death, 
Dan  was  determined  to  do  his  share  to 
clear  up  all  the  family  debts. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  when 
Dan  was  practicing  law  in  Boscawen 
his  business  brought  him  in  contac 
with  Israel  W.  Kelly,  then  sheriff  o 
Merrimac  County.  He  became  a  close 
friend  of  both  Kelly  and  his  wife  an( 
met  them  frequently  at  parties  an( 
other  social  affairs.  One  day  in  the 
early  spring  of  1807  Dan  was  invitee 
to  have  supper  with  the  Kellys.  When 
she  invited  him,  Mrs.  Kelly  said,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  my  sister,  Grace 
Fletcher  from  Hopkinton.” 

When  Dan  was  introduced  to  the 
girl,  he  was  suddenly  overcome  by  the 
same  awkward  feeling  of  shyness  that 
he  had  suffered  years  before  when  he 
and  Jerry  Tappan  had  entered  the 
Exeter  school,  for  thei-e  was  some  mys¬ 
terious  quality  about  this  girl  that  left 
him  without  his  usual  quiet  confidence. 
During  the  meal  he  ate  little  and  was 
so  obviously  absent  minded  that  Mrs. 
Kelly,  well  knowing  what  ailed  him. 
and  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  said, 
“Dan’l,  are  you  ill?” 

Rallying  all  of  his  resources,  Dan 
answ^ered,  “Never  felt  better  in  my 
life,”  and  forced  himself  to  eat  and  en¬ 
ter  into  the  general  conversation. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  Grace 
Fletcher,  some  inner  knowledge  told 
him  that  this  girl  was  different  from 
any  other  girl  he  had  ever  met.  Wba 
it  was  about  her  that  made  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  on  him,  Dan  didn 
know.  He  only  knew  that  he  had  to 
know  her  better.  As  he  could,  wthou 
being  impolite,  he  watched  Graces 
every  move  and  listened  to  every 
(Confinusd  on  Opposite  rage) 
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ance  of  her  voice.  Her  complexion  was 
very  white.  Her  nose  over  a  rather 
prim  mouth  was  small.  She  was  tall, 
slender  to  the  point  of  thinness  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dignified  and  reserved.  But 
when  she  laughed,  an  intriguing  dimple 
came  and  went  in  her  cheek,  her  brown 
eyes  twinkled  and  her  patrician  face 
became  animated,  indicating  her  lively 
if  reserved  personality.  Every  detail  of 
Grace’s  appearance  registered  on  Dan’s 
mind. 

Determined  not  to  waste  any  time, 
as  soon  after  supper  as  he  could,  Dan 
asked  Grace  if  she  wouldn’t  take  a 
walk  with  him.  She  agreed,  and  after 
the  first  few  moments,  Dan  forgot  his 
shyness  and  they  found  that  they  had 
much  in  comrhon  to  talk  about.  Usually 
with  girls,  Dan  avoided  discussion  of 
too  personal  matters,  not  wishing  to 
get  involved,  but  now  to  his  own  sur¬ 
prise,  he  wanted  to  know  more  about 
Grace.  In  particular,  he  was  jealous 
that  she  might  have  close  men  friends 
and  possibly  even  be  engaged.  Grace 
told  him  that  her  father  was  the  Rever¬ 
end  Elijah  Fletcher,  and  Dan  said  that 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
father.  • ' 

The  warm  spring  night  was  closing 
down  around  them  as  they  sat  on  a  log 
on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  which 
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All  is  well  Avith  him  who  is  be¬ 
loved  of  his  neighbors. — George  Her¬ 
bert 
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was  swollen  with  the  spring  rains. 
“How  peaceful,”  she  said  quietly, 
"there  is  something  about  running  wa¬ 
ter  that  always  makes  me  sleepy.”  Dan 
reached  for  her  hand  on  her  lap  beside 
him,  but  she  took  it  away  and  said,  “I 
hear  you  are  quite  a  gay  blade  with  the 
ladies,  Mr.  Webster.” 

“I  am  not,”  he  protested.  “Certainly 
I  go  with  the  girls  some,  but  my  best 
girl  is  my  work.”  Then  realizing  that 
Grace  thought  he  had  been  a  little  for¬ 
ward,  Dan  said,  “You  can  believe  it  or 
not.  Miss  Fletcher,  but  except  for  my 
own  sisters,  I  have  never  kissed  a  girl, 
nor  even  held  her  hand.” 

Moved  by  his  earnestness,  Grace  re¬ 
plied,  “I  could  say,  Mr.  Webster,  that 
you  probably  tell  that  to  every  new  girl 
you  meet,  but  somehow  I  believe  you.” 
It  was  a  high  point  in  Dan  Webster’s 
life  when  Grace  then  put  her  soft  little 
hand  over  on  his. 

During  the  rest  of  that  spring  and 
summer,  Dan  frequently  saw'^  Grace 
Fletcher.  On  a  few  occasions  he  took 
time  to  go  to  Hopkinton  to  call  on  her 
and  to  get  better  acquainted  with  her 
parents.  But  most  of  the  time  they  met 
at  her  sister’s  home  in  Salisbury,  so 
frequently  in  fact,  that  Grace’s  brother- 
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in-law  teased  her,  saying  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  seen  more  of  her  in  recent 
weeks,  than  had  her  own  parents. 

But  while  Grace  was  definitely  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  dark,  tense  young  lawyer, 
she  had  her  reservations.  When  Dan, 
early  in  the  summer,  told  her  that  he 
loved  her  and  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
she  said,  “Dan’l,  I’ll  be  honest  with  you. 

I  care  for  you  too,  but  I’m  a  year  older 
than  you  are.  Moreover,  a  woman  is 
always  older  than  a  man  anyway,  so 
that  makes  me  a  lot  older  than  you  are, 
really.  A  man  ought  always  to  be  older 
than  his  wife.  I  don’t  want  anyone  ever 
accusing  me  of  robbing  the  cradle.” 

“Oh  nonsense,”  he  retorted,  “pure  un¬ 
adulterated  nonsense.  I  care  for  you 
and  you  care  for  me,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.” 

Changing  the  subject,  she  said  gent¬ 
ly,  “How  would  we  live,  Dan’l  ?  I  know 
your  income  is  not  much  and  that  you 
are  helping  your  folks.” 

“Well,  maybe  we  would  have  to  wait 
a  little,”  he  replied,  “but  I’m  turning 
my  office  in  Boscawen  over*  to  Zeke, 
who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bar.” 

Startled,#  Grace  interrupted  him, 
“For  heaven’s  sake  why?”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “just  as  you’re  getting  a  practice 
started!” 

“Because  I’m  going  to  Portsmouth 
where  I  can  earn  a  lot  more  money 
than  I  ever  can  here  or  in  Boscawen. 
So,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  established 
down  there  we  could  be  married.  Will 
you  do  it?” 

The  girl  didn’t  answer  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gently  she  said,  “Don’t  ask 
me  to  promise  tonight,  Dan’l.  With  a 
man,  marriage  is  just  one  event  in  his 
life,  for  his  work  sometimes  is  more 
important  to  him  than  his  wife,  but  to 
a  girl,  marriage  is  her  all.  It’s  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  her  life.” 

“All  right,”  he  agreed,  “but  I  warn 
you,  my  dear,  that  we  won’t  wait  long. 
Life  is  too  short  for  two  people  who 
love  each  other  as  we  do  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  Now  that  father  is  gone  and 
Zeke  is  ready  to  practice,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  open  my  office  in  Portsmouth. 
I  have  been  there  and  talked  to  some 
of  the  lawyers  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
more  opportunties  there  than  there  can 
ever  be  here.  I  shall  go,  but  I  shall 
come  back  to  get  you.” 

Liking  Dan’s  positiveness,  Grace 
smiled  tenderly.  Putting  her  hand  on 
his  she  replied,  “All  right,  my  dear, 
don’t  make  me  promise  now.”  < 

Finally,  one  warm  summer  night  Dan 
and  Grace  were  sitting  together  on  the 
sofa  in  the  living  room  of  the  Kellys’ 
home.  The  Kellys  had  gone  to  bed.  So 
as  not  to  attract  insects,  at  least  that 
was  the  reason  Dan  gave,  he  blew  out 
all  the  candles  except  one,  and  they 
sat  there  quietly  enjoying  the  peace  of 
the  summer  night,  and  the  nearness  of 
each  other.  Grace  was  winding  yarn 
into  a  ball  from  a  skein,  which  she  had 
induced  Dan  to  hold  around  both  wrists 
so  that  it  would  unravel  without  tang¬ 
ling.  “How  many  times,  Grace,”  Dan 
remarked,  “do  you  think  that  women 
have  enmeshed  men  in  this  age-old  de¬ 
vice  of  holding  yarn  for  them?”  She 
looked  at  him  and  laughed,  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  in  the  half  light  making  hirh 
think  somehow  of  an  angel,  but  she 
went  on  winding,  while  the  strands  of 
yarn  jumped  from  one  end  of  the  skein 
to  the  other  across  his  outstretched 
hands.  When  Grace  stopped  to  tie  a 
broken  strand,  Dan  said,  “Grace,  the 
knots  you  tie  in  this  yarn  will  break. 
Let’s  you  and  I  tie  one  that  won’t.” 

“Dan’l  Webster,  if  you  mean  what 
I  think  you  do  that’s  the  strangest  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage  that  a  girl  ever  got.” 
Then  noticing  Dan’s  serious,  earnest 
face,  Grace  suddenly  dropped  the  ball 
of  yarn  and  stepped  into  his  arms.  Lat¬ 
er  they  were  to  laugh  about  that  event 
many  times,  for  Dan  was  so  entangled 
in  the  yarn  that  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  could  free  his  arms  and  use 
them  in  the  way  they  should  be  used 
when  a  man  had  just  proposed  to  a  girl 
and  she  had  accepted. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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This  is  the  Bellinger  Line  Elm  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  New  York  State  Arborists 
Association  to  be  the  largest  elm  Jn 
the  State.  It  is  located  3  miles  south 
of  Sharon  off  Route  20  on  Route  145 
in  Schoharie  County,  The  Bellinger 
tree  is  23'  4"  in  girth  with  a  spread 
of  110  X  120  feet,  or  a  spread  of 
13,200  sq.  ft.  It  is  approximately  85 
ft.  high. 


This  tree  known  as  the  Burgess  Elm, 
located  at  Houghton  in.  the  Genesee 
Valley  on  Route  19,  has  been  judged 
to  be  New  York  State's  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  elm.  It  has  a  girth  of  21  feet,  a 
spread  of  120  feet  and  is  115  feet 
high. 


Thing  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever' 


ERGEAINT  Joyce  Kilmer,  the 
poet  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  World  War  I,  wrote: 

"Poems  ore  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

Kilmer  was  a  great  man  and  no 
fool,  and  he  was  right  that  a  beautiful 
tree  is  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
God.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
always  hesitate  to  destroy  a  great  tree 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
W’hy  it  is  important  constantly  to  re¬ 
plant  trees. 

On  this  page  in  the  January  17th 
issue,  1  wrote  a  piece  about  the  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  maples  and  elms,  and 
as  a  result,  I  received  several  letters. 
One  was  from  Mr.  George  Callaway  of 
Argyle,  N.  Y.,  who  said: 

“Over  the  years,  1  have  enjoyed 
reading  first  your  editorials,  then 
your  serial  stories,  and  now  your  Ed 
Eastman’s  page. 

“Since  1943,  Dr.^  Matthysse,  Dr. 
Welch,  Goidon  Neilsen,  and  others  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
developing  a  program  to  control  Dutch 
elm  disease,  one  that  is  really  working. 
So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  facts  support 
your  w'orry  that  the  majestic  American 
elm  is  following  the  path  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  chestnut  into  oblivion,” 

On  Mr.  Callaway’s  suggestion,  J  got 
in  touch  with  my  friend,  Alfred  M.  S. 
Pridham,  Professor  of  Floriculture 
in  the  New'  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  loaned  me  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  elm  trees  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  on  this  page.  See  legends  with 
the  pictures. 

These  claims  made  for  these  trees 
are  only  for  New'  York  state.  You  may 
know  of  elms  in  other  places  in  the 
Northeast  w'hich  you  think  are  larger 
or  better  looking.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  else  in  nature  that  is 
more  majestic  or  more  beautiful. 

The  size  of  the  trees  is  customarily 
judged  on  the  basis  of  trunk  circum¬ 
ference,  four  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
ground,  together  with  the  sf)read  of 
the  branches  and  the  height  of  the  tree. 

In  a  contest  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State -Arborists  to  find  the  larg¬ 
est  American  elm  in  the  State,  twelve 
large  elms  were  re})orted.  several  of 
which  were  good  sized  trees  before  the 
white  man  landed  on  these  shores. 

Prof.  Pridham  tells  me  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  elm  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  growing  in  rich,  moist  ground 
and  fortunate  enough  to  escape  dis¬ 
ease,  to  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old. 
Think  of  It.  There  are  probably  a  few 


elms  that  were  here  before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  old' 
patriarchs  that  have  watched  twelve 
generations  of  men  come  and  go! 

George  Washington  planted  four 
'elms  at  Mt.  Vernon  that  are  still,  there. 
Of  all  the  many  historic  elms,  perhaps 
the  most  noted  was  the  Penn  Treaty 
Elm  at  Shackamaxon,  Pa.,  under 
which  William  Penn  made  the  famous 
and  just  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Des¬ 
cendants  of  this  tree  still  thrive  in 
Pennsylvania’s  woods. 

“Most  elms,”  says  Prof.  Pridham, 
“of  ten  feet  girth  will  respond  to  prop¬ 
er  maintenance  procedures  of  pruning, 
bracing,  and  protection  from  pests  and 
disease.  Such  trees  are  likely  to  be  150 
to  300  years  old  and  have  a  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  double  that  figure  under 
ideal  cultural  conditions.” 

The  above  mentioned  contest 
brought;  to  light  many  famous  elm 
trees,  only  a  few'  of  wdiich  are  left. 
There  was  the  Gowanda  elm,  near 
Gowanda  in  western  New  York,  report¬ 
ed  to  be  the  largest  elm  ever  known. 
It  is  39  feet  in  circumferenee.  The 
Markham  elm,  near  Rush,  N.  Y.,  in 
Monroe  County,  had  a  circumference 
of  45  feet.  At  noon,  the  foliage  shaded 
an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  five  or  six  hundred  years  old. 
Pioneer  boys  and  girls  tied  the  droop¬ 
ing  branches  near  the  ground  together 
for  swings.  For  centuries,  the  Mark¬ 
ham  elm  was  an  outstanding  land¬ 
mark,  well  known  to  the  Iroquois  w'ho 
used  the  site  as  a  camping  ground.  The 
Markham  elm  died  shortly  after  it  was 
injured  by  fire  in  1852,  but  some  re¬ 
growth  of  the  original  tree  was  still 
standing  in  1955. 

New'  Englanders  are  of  course  justly 
proud  of  the  elms  that  enliahce  the 
beauty  of  so  many  New  England  vil¬ 
lages.  At  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  there  is 
the  great  elm,  102  feet  high  with  a 


branch  spread  of  150  feet  and  a  girth 
of  41  feet.  Its  age,  according  to  Don¬ 
ald  Peattie,  is  approximately  tw'o  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

In  1854,  J.  Sterling  Morton  emigrat¬ 
ed  with  his  young  bride  from  Jefferson 
County,  New'  York,  to  the  territory  of 
Nebraska.  Homesiek  and  discouraged 
by  the  vast  treeless  plains,  Morton 
called  his  farm,  “Arbor  Lodge”  and 
started  tp  plant  trees  for  shade,  shelter, 
and  beauty. 

In  1872,  as  a  member  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  Board  of  Agriculture,  Morton  was 
instrumental  in  getting  Arbor  Day  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  state.  As  a  result,  more 
than  a  million  trees  were  planted  on 
the  first  Arbor  Day  and  the  idea 
spread  throughout  the  nation.  Arbor 
Day  in  New  York  State  is  now  the  last 
Friday  in  April,  which  will  be  April 
24  this  year.  Arbor  Day— or  almost 
any  good  spring  day — is  a  good  time 
to  plant  trees. 

As  a  part  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  who  will  come  after  us,  let  us 
do  our  part  to  restore  the  trees  which 
are  too  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene. 

CORPORAL  PLAISHMEAT 
SOMETIMES  AECESSARY 

IN  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  John 
^  Barnes,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
paddled  a  cou|)le  of  boys  for  misbe¬ 
havior.  The  parents  tried  to  have 
Barnes  arrested,  but  Judge  Willard 
Dixon  not  only  would  not  issue  a  war¬ 
rant,  but  he  publicly  commended  the 
principal.  The  incident  got  national 
publicity  and  is  one  of  the  best  things 
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that  has  ha])pened  in  school  business 
in  a  long  time. 

No  real  teacher  would  be  guilty  of 
injuring  a  pupil,  or  of  overdoing  cor 
poral  punishment.  If  he  does,  he  is 
legally  liable.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  all  of  this 
nonsense  of  letting  unruly  children  do 
just  as  they  please,  either  in  the  home 
or  in  the  school.  Nothing  is  more  vici¬ 
ous  or  injurious  to  the  child  himself 
than  the  theory  that  a  child  must  be 
allowed  to  “express  himself”  without 
let  or  hindrance.  As  one  high  schoo 
girl  put  it,  “a  few  unruly  students  can 
deprive  all  of  the  rest  of  the  schoo 
from  the  privilege  of  getting  an  edu 
cation.” 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  disci})line  in  the  schools,  which 
is  of  deep  concern  to  the  taxpayer.  I 
am  all  for  giving  our  children  every 
]Jossible  educational  opportunity,  hut. 
as  a  taxpayer,  1  cleef)!)'  resent  the  un¬ 
disciplined  brats  whose  uncontrolled 
actions  in  the  schoolroom  interfere 
with  the  school  work.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  overdoing  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment,  jjut  there  is  an  occasional 
youngster  to  whom  nothing  else  has 
any  a})peal.  and  a  teacher  without  the 
right  is  helpless. 

In  New  \ork  State,  teachers  have 
a  legal  right  to  use  cor[)oral  punish¬ 
ment  unless  the  local  school  board  has 
forbidden  it.  Any  board  that  does  has 
increased  its  own  problems. 

EASTMAA’S  CHESTATT 

/~\NGE  I  PON  a  time  there  was  a 
'^young  bull  who  .thought  he  "as 
pretty  smart  so  he  pawed  the 
vigorously  and  bellowed  so  he  could 
be  heard  for  a  mile. 

A  lion  did  hear  and.  sneaking  ap- 
])ounced  upon  the  loud-mouthed  but 
and  killed  him.  Then  the  lion  rf' 
treated  to  the  woods  and.  thinking  that 
he  also  was  |)retty  smart,  roared  loa 
and  long. 

Finally,  a  hunter  heard  the  Iw'J 
roar.  Apju'oaching  cautiom^hy  ke  slio 
the  lion  dead.  The  hunter,  in  turn,  a' 
miring  his  own  prowess,  braggeo  - 
much  that  the  story  came  to  the  eats 
of  the  king.  i 

Very  angry  because  the  hunter  ha*^ 
killed  a  lion  in  his  preserves,  the  kifio 
ordered  the  hunter  beheaded. 

hloral :  It  never  pays  to  shoot  too 
much  bull! 
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SERVICE 

tO-XTIIlBUTOIlY 

I 

"I  am  writing  about  an  accident  I  had 
and  wish  I  could  do  something  about  it. 
My  insurance  company  paid  the  driver  of 
the  other  car  and  said  I  was  liable  and 
I  t  don't  feel  I  should  be. 

"It  was  an  icy  day  and,  to  avoid  hit- 
j  ting  a  car  ahead  which  turned,  the  car 
in  front  of  me  swerved  off  the  road  into 
a  snow  bank.  I  couldn't  go  around  him 
I  or  stop  fast,  so  ran  into  his  car.  There  was 
!  no  investigation;  my  company  just  paid 
:  and  the  agent  says  the  one  who  hits  the 

■  other  is  liable." 

'  Generally  speaking,  it  is  usually  the 
j  owner  of  the  car  which  runs  into  the 
I  other  who  is  liable  in  an  accident.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  sometimes  accidents  in 

■  which  both  parties  involved  have  been 
‘  negligent,  called  contributory  neglig- 
!  ence,  in  which  case  neither  insurance 

company  pays. 

‘  For  this  reason,  it  is  a"  good  idea  to 
:  get  witnesses  at  the  tirne  of  the  acci- 
!  dent  and  notify  your  own  insurance 
company  immediately  because  it  is 
'  possible  you  were  not  completely  to 
i  blame. 

>}i  ^ 

WAUXS  ACAIXST 
(JUAtKERY 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Orr,  president-elect  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 

I  says  that  medical  quackery  is  enjoy- 
I  ing  an  unprecedented  boom  in  the  pres- 
j  ent.  According  to  Dr.  Orr,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association’s  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  carried  on  a  year- 
j  around  program  of  education  in  this 

■  field  for  over  50  years.  However,  he  em- 
1  phasizes  that  physicians,  state  legis- 
T  lators,  interested  civic  groups  and  in- 
^  dividuals  must  continue  to  work  to 
I  eliminate  this  activity. 

I  Dr.  Orr  suggests  the  following  guides 
J  be  used  to  help  in  recognizing  the 
quack: 

“Beware — 

“If  he  uses  a  special  or  ‘secret’  medi¬ 
cine  or  formula  he  claims  can  cure  dis¬ 
ease. 

“If  he  guarantees  a  quick  cure. 

“If  he  advertises  or  uses  case  his¬ 
tories  and  testimonials  to  promote  his 
cure. 

“If  he  clamors  constantly  for  medical 
investigation  and  recognition. 

“If  he  claims  medical  men  are  perse- 
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curing  him  or  are  afraid  of  his  com¬ 
petition. 

‘‘If  he  tells  you  that  surgery  or  x- 
rays  or  drugs  will  cause  more  harm 
than  good.’’ 

■*  -jii  * 

IF  YOU  SIGX  YOU  PAY 

"I  have  a  problem  I  wish  you  could 
help  me  with.  A  salesman  came  around 
selling  cleaners  and  it  sounded  like  a 
good  deal  so  my  husband  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  it. 

"The  salesman  told  us  that,  if  we  could 
make  appointments  with  some  of  our 
friends  and  if  they  bought  a  cleaner,  we 
would  get  $25.00  for  each  sale  made  and 
it  would  be  applied  on  the  cost  of  our 
cleaner.  We  made  two  appointments  and 
one  of  the  two  took  a  cleaner  so  that  was 
one  payment.  However,  they  found  out 
they  couldn't  pay  for  it  so  they  cancelled 
the  sale  and  returned  the  cleaner.  Now 
we  have  /ound  out  that  the  cleaner  is  of 
no  use  to  us  and  we  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  but  they  will  not  let  us  cancel  and 
tell  us  they  will  sue  for  breach  of  contract 
unless  we  pay. 

"This  cleaner  cost  $227.30  which  is 
surely  outrageous  when  you  can  buy  ^ne 
in  the  stores  for  $80  or  $90." 

This  price  certainly  does  seem  high, 
but  it  is  not  considered  a  fraud  to  get 
more  than  a  product  is  worth  if  the 
consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  readers  has  been  that  com¬ 
missions  promised  in  cases  like  this 
for  helping  in  sales  seldom  materialize. 

V  ^  4* 

MORE  AROFT 
ADVANCE  FEES 

"In  my  March  7  issue  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  I  noted  an  article  headed,  'Ad¬ 
vance  Fee  Racket'.  I  got  taken  in  too.  The 
salesman  assured  me  my  property  would 
be  sold  in  60  days  and  I  signed  a  paper, 
promising  to  pay  $275.00.  i  had  no  cash 
to  spare  so  have  sent  two  payments  of 
$10.00  each.  Will  I  be  responsible  for  the 
balance?  I  have  never  seen  any  agent 
since,  or  prospect  to  buy." 

Because  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz  has  recommended 
legislation  aimed  at  this  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  suggested  that  our  subscriber 
write  him  of  her  experience. 

When  you  sign  a  contract  you  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  it  just  because  you 
change  your  mind,  but  should  it  prove 
to  be  a  matter  of  fraud  they  cannot 
make  you  pay. 
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Pay - EXACTLY  r-fEMrY-FIVK  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Robie 
R.F.D.  1,  Box  24k 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


the  first  national  bank  of  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


February  19  ig  59 


$  2?.00 


AnEFUCAN  A<i^«1CVUrVRISTL  Inc. 
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GOOD  NEIGllROR  WINS  $25.00  REW  ARD 


]^R.  FRED  G.  BERRY,  who  is  work- 
,  *ing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
ri  Massena,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  that  their 
home  in  South  Hooksett,  N.  H.  was 
roken  into  on  June  30th.  The  glass  in 
he  porch  and  kitchen  doors  was  brok- 
but  there  was  not  much  other  dam¬ 
age.  Some  canned  food  was  stolen. 

Mr.  Berry’s  neighbor,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
ohie,  discoverec^  the  broken  doors  and 
Notified  Chief  of  Police  Lindsey  Rice, 
^ho  in  turn  notified  the  State  Police, 
fingerprint  expert  from  Concord, 
•  H-  got  prints  from  the  cooking 
4  snsils.  Mrs.  Robie  remembered  a  man 
ca  ling  for  water  at  her  home  at  the 


time.  The  water  in  Berry’s  house  had 
been  shut  off. 

From  Mrs.  Robie’s  description  they 
captured  the  man.  After  they  finger¬ 
printed  him,  he  admitted  the  burglary 
and  three  others  on,  that  week-end, 
where  food  and  money  were  taken.  H-e 
was  arrested  and  held  for  trial  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail.  When  he  is  released  he 
will  be  apprehended  for  another  crime. 
At  Mr.  Berry’s  suggestion,  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  send  our  $25.00  Service  Bureau 
reward  check  to  Mrs.  Robie  for  giving 
the  police  information  leading  to  this 
man’s  arrest. 


Mr.  Danii  was  helping  the  veterinarian  treat  a  sick  horse  — 
the  horse  reared — fell  over  backwards — striking  Mr.  Dann’s 
left  hip.  The  hip  was  dislocated  and  badly  fractv^red.  Had  the 
1800  pound  animal  fallen  squarely  on  him,  it  would  have 
crushed  him  to  death. 


Delivering  checks  to  Delos  Dann,  Sr.,  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
is  agent  R.  G.  Ennis- 

T^aicl 

^oiCcic4. 


Series  ME26A 

Medical  expenses  in  excess  of  $50  .  $  848.75 

Series  505R 

Weekly  disability  income  $250.00 

Hospital  and  medical  1 66.00 .  416.00 

Total  Benefits  Paid  '  $1264.75 


Thank  you  for  the  checks  totaling  S  1264.75,  in  settlement  of  my 
claim,  under  my  North  American  policies. 


I  recommend  this  protection,  for  with  all  the  other  insurances  I  had, 
these  policies  paid  more  benefits.  They  paid  me  weekly  income  while 
I  could  not  work  and  paid  all  of  my  medical  expenses. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  my  wife  made  the  decision  to  take  out  the 
policies,  when  Mr.  Ennis  was  here. 


The  yearly  cost  of  Mr.  Dann’s  North  American 
accident  protection  was  only  $25.00.  The  poli¬ 
cies  went  in  force  in  May — just  four  months 
later  in  September  his  accident  happened.  It 
pays  to  carry  North  American  accident  policies. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


See  Your 


Dealer* .Save  a  Bale  of  Money 


Brand-New  McCormicK  No.  55 

Big-Capacity  Balers 


,ecia\  Sole 

U  save  before  you  Get  the 

:l,:f«';":^?-VOurlHaea.e. 

your  oW  to  make  no«. 

1  iherol  Allowance  on 
Voor  Old  Eqo«P'j;;®"„ip„ent 

will  make  a  new 

thehargamofthey  _ 


At  The  Price  of  a  Small  Baler 

Get  the  bargain  of  the  year  .  .  .  speed  your  baling  up  to  12  tons  an 
hour.  Get  big  bales  that  weigh  up  to  125  lb.  Right  now,  your  IH 
dealer  is  clearing  out  his  stock  of  brand  new  McCormick  No.  55 
balers  to  make  room  for  new  models.  They  must  go  and  the  savings 
go  to  you.  See  him  about  his  special  sale  offer  now.  See  all  the  big- 
capacity  baling  advantages  you  get  in  the  McCormick  No.  55  baler: 


•  Low-Level  pickup 

•  Floating  Auger 


•  Non-Stop  Plunger 

•  Simplified  Tying 


•  Your  choice  of  twine  or  wire  tying, 
power  take-off  or  engine  drive. 

You  can  buy  the  McCormick  No.  55  on  the  IH  Income  Purchase 
Plan  with  payments  tailored  to  your  income  .  .  .  pays  for  itself  in  use. 


Hurry!  See  Your  IH  Dealer  NOW 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  fhemsehes  in  use— Form  Tractors  . . .  Twine  . . .  Commer¬ 
cial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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What  About  Brucellosis  Eradication? 


With  Your  Help  We  Will 
Meet  the  July  1  Deadline 

By  DON  J.  WICKHAM 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


HE  ANIMAL  disease  control  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  vital  to  our  multi-million 
dollar  dairy  industry,  and  to  the 
millions  of  consumers  it  serves.  Currently,  the 
most  urgent  task  that  faces  us  in  this  field 
is  the  qualifying  of  some 
30,000  herds  as  brucellosis- 
free  by  July'l,  1959. 

The  reason  for  the  urgency 
is  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City 
Health  Departments  have 
set  July  1  as  a  deadline  after 
which  no  milk  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  upstate  or  Metro¬ 
politan  markets  unless  it 
comes  from  brucellosis-free 
herds. 

Qualifying  the  more  than 
30,000  herds  supplying  the  markets  looks  like 
a  formidable  accomplishment.  And  it  sure  is. 
But  the  Department  is  confident  that  if  dairy¬ 
men  continue  the  type  of  cooperation  they 
have  been  giving  the  Department’s  Division 


of  Animal  Industry  so  far,  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  any  producer  will  have  his  market 
closed  to  him. 

As  of  the  end  of  March,  some  29,000  herds 
in  the  State  had  qualified  under  the  all-out 
program  being  carried  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Division  of  Animal  Disease  Control. 
This  means  that  less  than  2,000  herds  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  qualified  before  July  1.  How¬ 
ever,  we  all  know  that  on  any  journey  the  last 
few  miles  are  always  the  hardest  to  negotiate. 
So,  disease  control  staffs  and  dairymen  must 
put  extra  effort  into  the  job  of  readying  2,000 
or  so  herds  not  yet  ready  to  meet  the  dead¬ 
line. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pass  on  to  producers  a  few  suggestions  our 
Animal  Industry  Division  folks  feel  will  help 
assure  success  in  this  drive. 

First  of  all,  every  effort  must  be  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  helping  producers  to  qualify  by  the  July 
1  deadline  so  none  will  lose  his  market.  But 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  State 
alone;  every  dairyman  must  help. 

Producers  should  not  forget  that  if  the  De¬ 
partment's  ring-test  results  show  there  is  a 


CERTIFIED  BRUCELLOSIS 

FREE  N.  Y.  COUNTIES 

Niagara 

Hamilton 

Allegany 

Warren 

Steuben 

Saratoga 

Schuyler 

Schenectady 

Chemung 

Schoharie 

Tioga 

Albany 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Onondaga 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Columbia 

Lewis 

Sullivan 

St.  Lawrence 

Rockland 

Franklin 

Bronx 

Clinton 

Richmond 

Essex 

Suffolk 

DESIGNATED 

COUNTIES 

(10%  or  less  hert 

i  infection) 

Chautauqua 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Otsego 

Orleans 

Herkimer 

Livingston 

Washington 

Ontario 

Rensselaer 

Wayne 

Ulster 

Yates 

Dutchess 

Seneca 

Orange 

Cayuga 

Putnam 

Tompkins 

Westchester 

Oswego 

Nassau 

Madison 

Queens 

Chenango 

Kings 

Montgomery 

UNDER  AREA 

WORK 

Erie 

Monroe 

Wyoming 

Oneida 

Genesee 

Fulton 

suspicion  of  brucellosis  in  a  herd,  a  blood  test 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  and  any 
reactors  found  must  be  disposed  of  immedi¬ 
ately.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ring-test  re¬ 
sults  are  “negative” ,  meaning  there  is  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  presence  of  brucellosis  in  the 
herd,  then  no  blood  test  is  required,  for  the 
“negative”  ring-test  alone  is  sufficient  to  qual¬ 
ify  the  herd  as  brucellosis- free. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  even 
if  a  herd  has  a  “negative”  ring-test  but  con¬ 
tains  KNOWN  BRUCELLOSIS  REACT¬ 
ORS,  THEY  MUST  BE  REMOVED  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY,  AND  THE  HERD  THEN 
GIVEN  A  BLOOD  TEST.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  the  July  1  Sanitary 
Cbde  brucellosis- free  requirement  of  New 
York  City  Health  Departments  can  be  met 
by'EITHER  a  “negative  ring-test  OR  a  “neg¬ 
ative”  blood  test.  A  HERD  DOES  NOT 
NEED  BOTH  TO  QUALIFY. 

Producers  should  know  that,  according  to 
an  agreement  between  this  Department  and 
the  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  De¬ 
partments  of  Health,  we  must  notify  both 
agencies  of  any  herds  that  might  not  be  in 
compliance  on  July  1.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  by  virtue  of  the  fine  cooperation 
of  the  past  from  herd  owners,  county  Boards 
of  Supervisors  and  their  Disease  Control 
Committees,  and  a  lot  of  other  interested 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Remove  reactors  to  the  blood  test  prompt^  and  sell 
them  for  beef.  — Photo  courtesy :  Empire  Livestock  Co-op. 


'  Qua/ilu  ' 


Lawrence  Holcomb,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  dairyman,  knows  he  has  to  cut  early  to  make  good 
quality  hay.  “We  never  used  to  start  before  the  Fourth  of  July,”  he  says.  But  since  his 
mow  drier  was  installed  by  Cortland  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Service,  “we  begin  cutting  about 
the  10th  of  June.  After  hay  gets  rained  on,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  completely  dry  to  go  in 
the  mow,  so  we  get  done  haying  about  two  weeks  quicker.  And  I  can  sleep  nights.” 


WhaJt  Q  &LF.  jo  (>jOiA 


NOW'S  THE  TIME!  Don’t  let  poor  hay  rob  your  milk  checks  another  year.  Don’t  live  with 
the  fear  of  a  barn  fire.  Right  now,  while  your  mow  is  down,  ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
to  figure  a  mow-drying  system  for  you.  G.L.F.  installation  and  repair  service  plus  Aerovent 
Hay  Drying  Fans  make  an  unmatched  combination  for  quality  and  low  cost  operation. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


•  Top-quality  forage  can  supply  80%  of  a 
cow’s  nutrients,  instead  of  the  60%  sup¬ 
plied  by  fairly  good  hay,  saving  feed  cost. 

A  1,3001b.  cow  producing  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  needs  7,600  lbs. 
TON  a  year,  or  during  a  200-day  barn  feeding  season. 


4.164  lbs.  TON 


forage  @  2,5c  40%  grain  @  4.5e 

par  Ib.  .....  $62.45  per  lb . $74.95 

$137.40 

80%  forage  @  2.5c  20%  grain  @  4,5e 

par  ib . $83.28  per  lb . .$37.48 

$120.76 

Saving  per  cow  $  16.64 
With  35  cows,  annaal  savings— ^$582.40 


•  A  mow  drier  helps  make  early  hay. 


•  Cows  give  more  milk  on  early-cut  hay. 


150% 


G.L.F.  HAY  DRYING  SYSTEMS 

A  G.L.F.  5-STAR  FORAGE  PRACTICE 


New  4-row  cultivator  for  new  2-3- 
plow  Farmoll  240  tractor.  This  low-cost 
outfit  cultivates  up  to  70  acres  a  day 
. . .  helps  you  pocket  big  cash  savings! 
Cultivator  also  mounts  on  new  3-plow 
Farmall  340  tractor. 


New  McCormick  Gandy  applicator  controls  corn  borer  . . .  gives  you  low 
^ost  crop  insurance  by  releasing  granular  insecticide  into  corn-leaf  whorls.  You  can 
°Pply  from  1  to  200  lb  of  insecticide  per  acre  at  the  same  time  you  "lay  by”  your  corn, 
et  this  distributor  at  any  height  from  2  to  5  feet  to  treat  a  12-foot-wide  strip. 


no  wobbi 


More  rigid  McCormick®  2,  4,  and  6-row  cultivators 
work  hoe-close  . . .  get  big  weeds,  too  I 

Rock-solid  McCormick  cultivator  mounting,  and  side-to-side  rigidity 
of  parallel  linkage  keep  ground  tools  from  wandering.  This  lets  you 
set  sweeps  inch-close  to  the  row  for  hoe-clean  cultivation — without 
crop  damage!  And  sweeps  won’t  slip  around  a  weed  even  if  it’s  shoulder 
high.  Parallel  hnkage  also  holds  all  ground  tools  at  constant  pitch  for 
smooth,  clean  cultivation  at  any  v/orking  depth. 

Wide-open,  clutter-free  cultivator  design  gives  you  a  clear  view  of 
the  row.  This  makes  fast,  close  cultivation  easy.  Hydra-Touch 
hydrauhcs  give  you  unison,  delayed,  or  selective  gang  control  with 
soft-touch  ease.  And  .  .  .  new  IH  power  steering  for  Farmall®  tractors 
lets  you  stay  on  the  row,  make  pin-point  turns  easier  than  ever! 

High,  wide  and  streamlined  crop  clearance  keeps  you  from  damag¬ 
ing  tall  crops.  Tool  equipment  “unlimited”  lets  you  tailor  \mur 
McCormick  cultivator  to  any  crop  or  condition.  Attach  front-mounted 
cultivator  in  6  minutes — Fast-Hitch  a  2  or  4-row  rear-mounted  culti¬ 
vator  in  seconds.  Planter,  fertihzer  units  attach  easily. 

Cultivate  faster,  easier  with  an  IH  tractor  and  job- 
matched  McCormick  cultivator — 2,  4,  or  6-row  front, 
or  2  and  4-row  rear-mounted.  You  get  rigid,  clutter- 
free  design,  extra  crop  clearance,  and  precision  con¬ 
trol  for  closest,  cleanest  cultivation  yet. 


MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS  TO 
YOUR  INCOME 


See  Your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTS 


Dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  In  use — Farm  Tractors  and 
Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  . .  Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Construc¬ 
tion  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Fast-Hitch  rear-mounted  cultivator  gives  you  seconds-quick  hook-up  ...  in¬ 
stantly  frees  tractor  for  other  jobs.  Rolling  guide  fins  prevent  side-slip  on  steep  slopes 
•••  gauge  wheels  hold  uniform  cultivating  depth.  Both  McCormick  2  and  4-row  rear- 
mounted  cultivators  can  carry  tool  bar  planting  units. 
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WESTER2N  MILK  r<LMI*KTITI«X 

J  F  A  bill  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 

Hubert  Humphreys  of  Minnesota  is  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  no  state  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  able  to  interfere  with  the  free 
interstate  movement  of  milk  and  milk  products 
which  comply  with  U.  S.  public  health  regula-. 
tions. 

There  has  been  considerable  fear  that  such  a 
law  would  result  in  flooding  northeastern  mar¬ 
kets  with  midwestern  milk  but  in  recent  years 
the  opinion  has  been  growing  that  such  fears 
have  been  much  over-emphasized.  Here  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion: 

1.  Careful  figures  indicate  that  much  of  the 
attractiveness  of  northeastern  markets  to 
midwest  dairymen  will  disappear  when  they 
face  the  cost  of  meeting  sanitary  regulations 
that  northeastern  dair3'^men  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to,  and  when  they  have  paid  the 
transportation  charges  to  get  the  milk  to  the 
markets  of  the  Northeast. 

2.  Order  No.  27,  which  governs  milk  marketed 
in  much  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  orders,  both  state  and  federal,  in  other 
areas,  are  considered  sufficient  to  stop  any 
flooding  of  northeastern  markets  with  un¬ 
wanted  surplus. 

3.  More  likely  to  offer  stiff  competition  to  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen,  if  fully  perfected,  is  a  par¬ 
tially  condensed  milk  which  can  be  kept  on  a 
grocer’s  shelf  without  refrigeration. 

Finally,  in  the  long  run,  barriers  between^ 
states  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  maintain, 
and  usually  the  advantages  are  more  than  olTset 
by  the  disadvantages.  Any  state  that  feels  it  is 
discriminated  against  is  likely  to  seek  and  find 
ways  of  discriminating  against  the  offender. 

Now,  one  of  the  leading  northeastern  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  the  Humphrey  bill  for  uniform  in¬ 
spection  and  free  interstate  movement  of  milk. 
President  Benham  states  that  the  previous  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  League  in  opposing  such  legislation 
has  been  changed  because  certain  provisions 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  federal  milk  orders  have  been  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  present  bill. 


Ajhericam  agriculturist 
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I  LY  THE  FLAG 

T  always  thrills  me  to  see  the  flags  displayed 
on  village  and  country  porches  on  occasions 
like  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
other  national  holidays.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  this  fine  custom  is  declining. 

Why  not  put  in  your  order  now  for  a  flag  and 
standard,  and  have  the  flag  flying  from  your 
porch  on  May  30? 

THE  !$I|IJEEZE  IS  ON 

HERE  ARE  signs  that  labor  leaders  are 
“dusting  off  their  plans”  to  organize  farmers, 
or  at  least  farm  workers. 

We  favor  well  organized  and  managed  unions 
for  workers.  We  oppose  the  use  of  pressure  to 
force  farmers  (or  any  workers)  into  unions 
against  their  will! 

To  the  extent  that  corporation  farming  gets  a 
foothold,  or  extremely  large  farms  under  any 
management,  the  drive  for  unionization  will  be 
made  easier.  Other  plans  in  the  wind,  in  addition 
to  having  an  immediate  effect,  could  well  aid  in 
the  organization  of  farm  workers. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  proposes  a  new  set  of  regulations  requiring 
farmers  to  give  unemployed  workers  in  this 
country  first  chance  at  so-called  prevailing  wag¬ 
es  before  importing  seasonal  workers.  The  De¬ 
partment  indicates  it  will  decide  what  is  the 
“prevailing  wage”  in  this  connection. 

Senator  Kennedy  proposes  to  increase  the 
present  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  Senator  McNamara  has  a  bill  bring¬ 
ing  farm  workers  under  minimum  wage-maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law,  starting  out  at  75^  an  hour  for 
the  first  year,  85<z!  for  the  second,  $1.00  for  the 
third,  and  the  national  minimum  wage,  .what¬ 
ever  it  would  be  at  that  time,  the  fourth  year. 

If  passed — which  is  doubtful — the  law  would 
exempt  the  smaller  farmers.  But  who  could 
guarantee  that  this  exemption  would  be  contin¬ 
ued?  And  even  if  exempted,  the  wages  small 
farmers  would  have  to  pay  would  be  affected 
by  the  wages  that  had  to  be  paid  by  those  who 
came  under  the  law.  The  “cost-price  squeeze” 
is  not  the  only  one  applied  to  farmers. 

WII.L  INVESTMENT  FAY? 

“We  are  seriously  considering  the  construction  of 
a  cold  storage  for  keeping  apples  on  the  farm.  The 
thing  that  makes  us  cautious  is  the  heavy  cost  of 
such  a  building.  Looking  ahead  some  years,  will  the 
investment  pay  off,  or  will  it  result  in  red  ink  ? 

“Certainly  apple  growers  cannot  expect  to  put 
their  entire  crop  on  the  market  in  the  fall  and  get 
satisfactory  prices.  The  question  then  seems  to  me 
to  be,  who  is  going  to  do  the  storing?” 

'^HIS  COMMENT,  made  to  me  recently, 

points  up  one  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
all  farmers,  namely,  the  rapidly  increasing 
amount  of  capital  needed  to  operate  a  going 
farm  business. 

In  the  case  of  dairymen  there  is  the  problem 
of  buying  or  not  buying  milking  parlors,  bulk 
tanks,  and  automatic  feeders.  In  the  case  of 
poultrymen,  buildings  are  being  erected  that  are 
practically  automatic  in  feeding,  cleaning,  and 
handling  eggs.  In  the  case  of  fruit  growers,  it’s 
speed  sprayers,  not  to  mention  cold  storage 
houses.  And  so  it  goes  regardless  of  the  type  of 
agriculture  followed. 


A.a  lican  Agriculturist,  April  18,  195( 

I  am  confident  that  good  land  will -be  farmed 
mostly  in  family-sized  units,  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  will  be  available.  But  to  me  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  angle  is  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  training  anc  good  manage¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  handle  a  farm  with  a  cap¬ 
italization  many  times  larger  than  was  required 
by  our  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Adequate  capital 
is  important.  So  is  good  management.  With  it 
you  might  well  invest  in  the  storage  ;  without  it 
such  action  would  be  decidedly  questionable. 

USEH  EI|LII*MENT 

RECENT  REPORT  from  a  friend  says  that 
used  machinery  sold  exceptionally  well  this 
past  winter. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  machinery  to 
replace  human  or  animal  muscle,  and  with  the 
difficulty  which  a  relatively  small  farmer  has  in 
justifying  the  cost  of  new  equipment,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  used  machinery  is  natural. 

Why  not  look  into  the  possibility  of  buying 
some  used  equipment  before  you  decide  that  you 
must  continue  to  do  your  work  the  hard  way? 

MOSTLY  niAFF 

J  HEAR  THAT  over  7,000  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  since  the  start  of  the  present 
session,  few  of  them  concerned  with  important 
subjects.  Instead,  most  of  them  call  for  benefits 
of  some  kind  to  some  particular  group. 

About  25%  of  the  total  would  give  special 
benefits  to  groups  containing  important  numbers 
of  voters,  such  as  over  2  million  Federal  civilian 
employees,  2^  million  in  the  military  services, 
the  12  million-plus  under  Social  Security,  and 
over  22  million  veterans. 

Another  large  group  of  bills  proposes  more 
government  spending  or  are  concerned  with  such 
things  as  higher  minimum  wages,  proposals  to 
put  more  workers  under  Social  Security,  or  to 
expand  unemployment  insurance  coverage  and 
benefits. 

Many  of  these  bills  are  introduced  to  impress 
“the  people  back  home,”  but  even  so,  something 
has  to  be  done  with  them.-  Often  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  committees,  which  let  them  die  there 

The  whole  situation  emphasizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties  of  being  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  congressman,  and  points  to  the  trend  of  voters 
toward  depending  more  and  more  on  govern¬ 
ment  action  to  regulate  our  activities  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  to  make  us  all  happy. 

STRONG  ORGANIZATION  NEEDED 

INURING  A  RECENT  visit  to  a  number  of 

South  Jersey  farmers,  I  found  growers  great¬ 
ly  disturbed  over  a  proposed  price  reduction  of 
$1.50  per  ton  for  tomatoes  for  canning.  It  was 
rumored,  so  the  story  went,  that  processors,  fully 
aware  that  costs  of  processing  would  be  high 
during  the  coming  year,  had  nevertheless  agreed 
that  they  wouldn’t  increase  the  price  to  retail¬ 
ers;  instead,  would  “take  it  out  of  the  price  paid^ 
to  farmers.” 

The  exact  reasoning  that  led  to  the  proposed 
cut  is  immaterial.  It  does  point  unerringly  to  the 
necessity  for  better  farmer  organization  leading 
to  a  stronger  bargaining  power.  There  is  a  good 
grower  organization  in  Jersey,  and  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  most  growers  will  turn  to  some  other 
crop  rather  than  accept  the  proposed  cut  and 
grow  tomatoes  at  a  loss! 


Take  what  you  have  and  make  something  of  h- 
— George  Washington  Carver 


*  American  Agriculturist,  April  18,  19o9 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


yEW  YORK  IXrO^IE  TAX:  As  a  farmer,  you  need  not  file  a  1958 

state  income  tax  return  in  New  York. 
BUT  if  you  have  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds  or  non-farm  real 
estate  you  must  file  a  return  by  June  15  if  the  capital  gain  is  greater  than  your 
personal  deductions  and  exemptions.  Also  IF  your  gross  farm  income  is  more 
than  $10,000  or  your  net  farm  income  more  than  $5,000,  you  are  expected  to  file 
what  is  known  as  an  Unincorporated  Business  Tax  Return  by  April  15.  If  you 
should  have  filed  an  Unincorporated  Business  Tax  Return  and  didn’t,  we  suggest 
you  do  it  NOW!  You  are  not  required  to  withhold  State  income  taxes  from  your 
hired  men’s  wages.  The  information  in  this  paragraph  applies  only  to  New  York 
State  farmers. 


CROP  ACREAGE:  U.  S.  farmers  have  indicated  an  intention  to  plant 

8.4  mlllion  more  acres  of  crops  than  they  did  in 
’58.  Much  of  the  increase  will  be  in  wheat,  cotton  and  corn — crops  which  are 
already  in  surplus.  If  yields  approach  recent  years,  we  can  expect  a  new  record 
total  crop  production  in  1959. 

HEIFER  C  OST:  The  average  net  cost  of  raising  a  dairy  heifer  to  27 

months  in  the  North  Country  is  reported  by  Lou  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  Cornell  as  $187.  The  figures  came  from  results  on  545  dairy  farms 
in  the  North  Country  over  the  year  ending  April  30,  1956.  Feed  accounted  for 
more  than  60%  of  total  costs.  On  the  average  about  500  lbs.  of  milk  and  milk 
substitutes  were  used,  half  a  ton  of  grain,  3  tons  of  hay,  and  a  ton  of  silage. 

POTATOES:  The  USDA  suggests  a  potato  acreage  which,  with  average 

yields,  would  give  a  total  ’59  production  of  230,000,000  cwt., 
13%  less  than  the  ’58  crop.  Suggested  late  summer  production  would  be  8% 
below  last  year;  fall  production  15%  below.  Farmers  have  indicated  intention 
of  planting  4%  fewer  acres  of  late  summer  and  fall  potatoes,  which  if  actually 
planted  would  be  considerably  above  the  USDA  recommendations.  Upstate  New 
York  growers  indicate  intentions  to  reduce  acreage  by  11%;  Long  Island  growl¬ 
ers  by  7%. 

Secretary  Benson  has  indicated  probability  of  no  diversion  program  for  the 
’59  crop,  and  that  any  help  by  USDA  will  be  given  only  to  areas  which  comply 
with  production  guides. 

WALL  STREET:  It  is  rumored  that  thousands  of  farmers  are  catching 

the  Speculative  fever  and  are  taking  a  “flyer”  in  Wall 
Street.  For  the  long  view,  conservative  advice  to  farmers  is  to  invest  in  farm 
business.  However,  common  stocks  of  well-known  nationally  advertised  firms 
with  a  good  record  of  dividend  payments  are  a  good  investment.  Unfortunately, 
stock  purchases  with  aim  of  quick  profits  too  frequently  backfire. 

PROFIT  HIXTS:  At  Cornell  a  little  SELENIUM  in  the  diet  of  pregnant 

ewes  Controlled  “white  muscle  disease”  of  lambs. 
CAUTION ;  too  much  can  be  disastrous. 

•  .  .  Generally  speaking,  if  corn  ears  weigh  more  than  Vs  pound- each  the  stand 
was  too  thin.  If  soil  is  fertile,  16,000  to  18,000  corn  plants  per  acre  will  give  best 
yield.  Early  maturing  varieties  can  be  even  thicker. 

At  South  Dakota  station  dehorning  wounds  on  steer  calves  clotted  as  well 
when  fed  75%  alfalfa  as  others  given  grass  hay  only.  However,  sweet  clover 
when  fed  as  moldy  hay  or  silage  caused  more  bleeding. 


/7y  j  fP 


THE  SUN  is  higher  in  the  sky,  the 
^  ground’s  unfroze  and  almost  dry; 
the  northbound  ducks  are  on  the 
wing,  announcing  that  at  last  it’s 
spring.  The  best  proof,  though,  that 
winter’s  done  is  that  my  neighbor’s 
on  the  run;  with  his  big  tractor 
opened  wide,  he’s  working  to  main¬ 
tain  his  pride  in  being  first  to  plow 
and  plant.  Apparently,  the  guy  just 
can’t  remain  in  bed  beyond  the  dawn 
nor  quit  until  the  day  is  gone.  Just 
watching  neighbor  whiz  about  is  all 
it  takes  to  wear  me  out;  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  he’s  won  the  contest 
’fore  it  has  begun. 

And  when  he’s  won,  what  has  he 
got?  Oh,  sure,  his  bank  account  is 
not  ’most  always  overdrawm  like 
mine;  his  credit  reputation’s  fine 
’cause  ev’rybody  knows  that  he  pro¬ 
duces  with  efficiency  and  that  his 
livestock  and  his  crops  are  always 
sure  to  be  the  tops.  The  trouble  is, 
to  keep  that  name  he  has  to  work  too  hard,  I  claim;  I’d  rather  rest  and 
Keep  my  health  than  be  half-dead  and  jaave  some  wealth.  Let  neighbor 
oave  his  fame,  I  say,  it’s  mighty  fleeting  anyway;  and  where  I’m  going 
hext,  by  gee,  what  good  will  credit  ratings  be? 


DEKALB  HYBRIDS 

FOR  NEW  YORK 

Recommended  by  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture* 


SILAGE  &  GRAIN 

More  than  1300  feet  elevation 
and  Northern  New  York 


DEKALB  40 
DEKALB  44 


GRAIN 

From  1300  to  900  feet 
elevation  and  short-season 
areas  at  lower  elevations 


S 
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DEKALB  46 
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SILAGE 

From  1300  to  900  feet 
elevation  and  short-season 
areas  at  lower  elevations 

GRAIN 

From  900  to  500  feet 
elevation 


1-:^ 


SILAGE 

From  900  to  500  feet 
elevation 


DEKALB  406 


SILAGE 

300  feet  elevation  or  less 

GRAIN 


500  feet  elevation  or  less 


I 


DEKALB  414 
DEKALB  423 


^INFORMATION  TAKEN  FROM  “1959 
CORNELL  RECOMMENDS  FOR  FIELD  CROPS” 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASS’N,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


PLANT 


DEKALB 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  COUNT  THIS  YEAR 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4.  N.  Y. 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  Jersey,  inc.  £^ 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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MAILBAG 


APPI.E  PROAI^ITIOX 

YOU  ASK  about  the  proposed  New  York  State  apple  marketing  agreement. 

Sentiment  is  mixed.  Most  of  the  better  growers  seem  in  favor.  Reasoning 
goes  about  like  this: 


For 

We  are  living  in  a  competitive  world 
where  you  must  promote  and  advertise 
in  order  to  sell.  Good  apples  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  product  but  more  people  must  be 
told  about  their  healthful  qualities  and 
wonderful  taste  if  our  market  is  to 
expand. 

We  now  contribute  several  hundred 
dollars  of  hard-earned  money  each  year 
to  the  Apple  Institute.  Our  neighbor 
who  can  better  afford  his  share  of  pro¬ 
motion  buys  luxuries  and  rides  on  our 
shirttail. 

We  should  make  the  free  rider  pay 
his  share  and  double  the  fund  for  pro¬ 
motion. 

Growers  will  keep  control  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  program  and  can  easily  vote 
it  out  if  it  does  not  work. 


!$OMK  WOA’T  WORK 

HE  SOIL  BANK  is  just  like  most 
government-controlled  aids — meant 
to  cut  down  on  farm  surplus,  at  low 
cost  to  the  farmer,  but  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  greedy  people.  It  all  swings 
back  into  and  out  of  the  farmers’ 
pocketbook. 

Another  good  example  is  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  For  some,  it  is  a 
blessing.  It  helps  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  when  they  can  get  work  in¬ 
stead  of  going  onto  the  welfare  like  so 
many  do  (welfare  people  live  so  much 
better  than  we  who  work  for  a  dollar). 

But  I  personally  know  of  “breadwin¬ 
ners”  who  draw  unemployment  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  a  “rest”,  or  it’s  easier  in  the 
winter  and  cheaper  than  to  go  a  few 
miles  to  a  low-pay  job.  I  also  know 
those  who  won't  work  at  various  jobs, 
even  to  help  out  a  friend,  because  it 
would  cause  them  to  lose  a  U.  C.  check. 

— Name  withheld  by  request 

—  A.  A.  — 

EXRAADIAG  FARM 
RUSIAESS 

N  A  RECENT  issue  you  raised  the 
question  of  the  better  way  to  expand 
one’s  farm  business.  May  I  say  there 
are  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
problems. 

If  one  can  acquire  adjacent  land  and 
already  has  the  equipment  that  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  it,  that  is  not  a 
bad  deal.  In  our  case  we  needed  an  ex¬ 
tra  house,  also,  and  were  very  fortun¬ 
ate  to  have  our  next  door  neighbor 
ready  to  retire  from  his  small  but  well 
kept  farm.  We  had  the  machinery  with 
which  we  had  done  much  custom  work 
for  added  income  on  the  farm.  Now  we 
do  very  little  outside  work  for  we  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home. 

Since  we  are  now  operating  on  a  near 
“zero  pasture”  for  our  40  milkers,  we 
had  this  past  year  added  two  feed  wa¬ 
gons  and  a  direct  cut  chopper.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are  occupied  by  40  head  of  young 
stock  that  provide  our  replacements, 
and  the  surplus  makes  a  cash  crop. 

If  one  has  a  limited  acreage  and  not 
much  machinery  or  help,  I  certainly 
would  keep  the  best  milkers  I  could 
get,  raise  only  the  best  heifers,  and 


Against 

You  can’t  measure  the  results  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Those  who  advertise  most 
have  big  corporate  taxes  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  a  deductible  expense.  Farmers 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  money. 


A  promotion  tax  would  force  our 
overhead  up  whether  we  can  afford  it 
or  not. 


Those  who  advertise  and  sell  their 
own  fruit  want  to  spend  their  promo¬ 
tion  money  selling  their  own  only. 

Once  you  get  the  politicians  in  the 
act  it  will  be  difficult  to  terminate. 


buy  really  good  hay  delivered  to  my 
barn.  If  a  farmer  is  convinced  silage  is 
necessary,  his  field  chopper  can  cut  his 
corn,  chop  grass  for  green  feed  or  sil¬ 
age,  and  chop  straw  for  bedding.  All 
our  hay  has  been  chopped  dry  since 
1931.  Late  years  we  have  mow  driers 
that  give  still  better  results. 

I  also  believe  that  the  farmer  with 
limited  barn  space  should  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  hiring  his  heifers  raised 
by  a  good  farmer — perhaps  an  older 
man  who  doesn’t  want  to  keep  a  milk¬ 
ing  herd  any  longer,  but  would  enjoy 
working  with  the  young  stock.  Silage 
is  not  necessary  for  the  growth  of  good 
heifers  if  plenty  of  good  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  are  available — and  from  beginning 
to  end  silage  means  a  lot  of  hard, 
heavy  work  that  the  older  man  may  not 
wish  to  cope  with. — Mrs.  Fay  S.  Pike, 
North  Norivich,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHARGES  IGNORAACE 
AAD  PEAGIARISM 

DEEPLY  resent  your  totally  un¬ 
founded  remarks  regarding  railroad 
workers  on  the  March  21  editorial  page. 
If  you  are  not  capable  to  write  your 


own  opinions  because  of  ignorance  of 
conditions,  why  stoop  to  plagiarism. 
Furthermore,  why  supply  this  formula 
only  to  labor?  Isn’t  freight  moved  more 
than  twice  as  fast  at  double  the  price  ? 
It  may  surprise  you  that  the  ton-mile 
cost  today  for  labor  is  even  less  than 
it  was  10  years  ago,  yet  the  freight 
prices  are  even  higher. 

If  you’d  stop  being  a  copy-cat  and 
report  facts  and  fair  pictures  and  con¬ 
clusions,  you  may  some  day  be  a  news¬ 
paper  man.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  if  you’d  stop  sending 
such  trash  into  my  house. — Name  with¬ 
held  by  request. 

P.S.  Maybe  you  could  explain,  too, 
why  one  quart  of  milk  costs  more  than 
twice  as  much  now  than  it  did  when 
two  men  produced  less  than  one  man 
today.  It  is  surely  your  way  of  arithme¬ 
tic. 

- A.  A.  - 

CAAT  Y  till  TOP  THIS? 

Y  MOTHER-IN-LAW,  Mrs.  Francis 
Watson,  R.D.  No.  1,  Belmore,  New 
Jersey,  doesn’t  know  I  am  writing  you 
about  this,  but  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  this  list  of  her  home  pre¬ 
serves  for  last  year.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  heard  of  a  more  varied  or  more 
ambitious  present-day  canning  pro¬ 
gram  ? 

She  wrote  us,  at  the  end  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  that  she  had  put  up  the  following: 
8  qts.  Swiss  chard,  57  pts.  and  29  qts. 
green  beans,  114  qts.  Italian  tomatoes, 
33  pts.  large  tomatoes;  8  qts.  black¬ 
berries,  4  qts.  blueberries,  40  qts. 
peaches,  10  jars  blackberry  jam,  29  jars 
strawberry  jam,  15  jars  blueberry  jam, 
7  jars  wild  cherry  jelly  and  20  jars  of 
blackberry  jelly. 

Also,  24  pts.  apple  butter,  7  qts.  dill 
pickles,  4  pts.  tomato  preserves,  7  qts. 
green  peppers,  33  pts.  mustard  pickles, 
11  pts.  bread  and  butter  pickles,  20  pts. 
corn,  4  pts.  and  12  qts.  dill  green  to¬ 
matoes,  9  qts.  pears,  10  qts.  apples,  8 
qts.  sauerkraut,  5  pts.  preserved  pears, 
5  qts.  pickled  pears,  5  glasses  pear  and 
pineapple  preserves,  10  glasses  peach 
pi-eserves,  10  pts.  beets,  and  19  pts. 
cranberry  sauce. 

She  and  her  husband  also  raised  and 
stored  cabbage,  parsnips,  oyster  plants, 
and  potatoes.  I  am  a  proud  son-in-law. 
—  Ralph  E.  Swenson,  Peterskill  Poultry 
Farm,  R.D.  2,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note — We  were  so  impressed 
by  this  list  that  we  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
son  and  congratulated  her  on  it.  She  re¬ 
plied  that  she  had  preserved  more  food 
than  she  and  her  husband  need,  but  she 
likes  to  have  some  to  give  away.  She 
said:  “We  raised  all  the  vegetables  in 
a  garden  30x50  ft.  We  had  a  wonderful 
garden  and  gave  lots  of  the  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  away.  The  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  and  cranberries 
were  wild  fruit  we  gathered.  I  find  that 
a  garden  and  canning  help  a  lot  with 
the  food  bills.  We  do  not  have  a 
freezer.” 


First  award  winners  in  various  classes  of  the  Roughage  Show  at  the  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  "Crops  for  Cattle"  meeting  in  March,  were,  from  left:  Dewey  Carr,  Ferndale; 
Mrs.  Lester  Hillriegel,  Callicoon;  Raymond  Shafarzek,  Roscoe;  Lawrence  Ferber,  Calli- 


coon;  Louis  Komancheck,  Bethel;  "Roughage  King"  Howard  Newman,  Fremont;  Larry  * 
Shaver,  Lew  Beach;  Decker  Chaffee,  Liberty. 


Farm  leadership  seems  to,  favor;  the  critics  seem  against.  I  would  expect  a 
close  vote. — Bob  Greig,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  (See  also  page  21.) 

 I 
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-where  a  call  from  you  brings  a 
trained  tire  expert  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  to: 

1.  Check,  change  and  repair  tires 

2.  Check,  change  and  repair  valves 

3.  Check,  charge  or  replace  batteries 

4.  Fill  rear  tractor  tires  with  "Solu¬ 
tion  100” 

5.  Supply  expert  help  on  tire  main¬ 
tenance 

—  and  where-you’ll  find  the  best 
values  and  America’s  most  complete 
line  of  FARM  TIRES  for  every  trac¬ 
tor,  truck  or  implement  need- 

All  backed  by  the 

GOODYEAR  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
All  expertly  serviced  by 

GOODYEAR  DEALERS 


ALL-WEATHER,  REAR 

— for  footing  de¬ 
manding  maximum 
flotation 


TRIPLE-RIB,  FRONT 

— 3  ribs  for  better 
steering,  flotation, 
wear 


RIDGE-WAY,  FRONT 

— to  follow  furrows 
and  ride  ridges 


RIB  IMPLEMENT 

— bruise  protection, 
long  wear  for  free- 
rolling  wheels 


3-T,  Sure-Grlp,  AH-WeatJier— 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company^  Aliron,  Ohio 

Watch  “Goodyear  Theater*' 
on  TV  every  other  Monday  evening 


I 


Wider  tread-bigger  Shoulders— more  non- 
skid  tread— longer  bars— put  more  traction 
area  to  work.  You  get  peak  drawbar  pull 
with  every  piston  stroke ! 


3-T  SURE-GRIP 


.  /■  Built-up  area  between  lugs  at  the  shoulder 

/rCCc4'4<.ir^_p  resists  bruising.  Sw&pt-back  wide-base 

lugs  reduce  radial  cracking  and  buckling. 

No  other  make  tractor  tire  in  its  price 
class  has  this  one’s  triple-tough  durability 
—thanks  to  Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  cord, 
triple-tempered  in  a  process  involving 
Tension,  Temperature  and  Time  — plus  Goodyear’s  newest 
idvances  in  rubber  compounding. 

see  this  low-priced,  high-performance  3-T  Sure-Grip  tire  at 
»^our  Goodyear  dealer’s  NOW. 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio 


...the  biggest  value  in  traction 

* 


$61.85*  (Size  10-28) 
$90.10*  (Size  11-38) 


*A11  prices  for  4-ply  rating:,  plus  tax  and  your  old  tire.  Other  sizes  also  thriftily  low-priced 
at  most  Goodyear  dealers’.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


FARM  TIRES  by 


OR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KINDI 
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iff«ss  POINT  TOO  HIGH  ‘  '  POINT  TOO  LOW  '  CORRECT  SETTING 

The  shovels  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  point  is  just  slightly  below  the  heel. 


How  to  Get  BEST  RESULTS 
With  Yonr  Ciiltivotor 


By  MELVIN  E.  LONG 


Getting  your  cultivator  installed 
on  the  tractor  and  ready  for  use 
may  seem  like  one  of  the  simpler 
jobs  of  machinery  adjustment.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  wish  to  do  the  job  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  do 
the  best  possible  job  of  cultivating, 
there  are  certain  definite  steps  that  you 
should  take.  , 

First,  get  the  tractor  ready.  You’ll 
want  to  set  the  wheel  spacing  to  twice 
the  row  width.  In  other  words,  if  you 
plant  in  40  inch  rows,  set  the  wheels 
at  80  inch  spacing.  It’s  very  important 
that  the  wheels  be  equally  spaced  on 
each  side  of  the  tractor  center-line. 

Consult  your  tractor  manual  for  any 
special  adjustments  necessary  upon  the 
tractor  hydraulic  system,  before  at¬ 
taching  the  cultivator. 

Next,  consider  tire  pressures.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  four  row  equip¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  use  a 
higher  pressure  in  the  front  tires.  Here 
again,  the  tractor  manual  is  the  best 
guide.  A  few  minutes  spent  now,  lub¬ 
ricating  the  steering  system,  will  re¬ 
duce  the  effort  required  for  steering  all 
during  the  cultivating  season. 

Adjustments 

After  you  have  the  cultivator  at¬ 
tached,  what  about  the  adjustments? 
Depth — If  your,  cultivator  has  gauge 
wheels,  they  are  used  for  depth  adjust- 


On  cultivators  without  gauge  wheels  the 
depth  is  generally  controlled  by  the  ad¬ 
justable  collar  on  the  lifting  rod. 


Adjust  ffie  tilt  of  the  rig  pipes  so  that 
they  are  slightly  higher  in  front  than  in 
rear. 


ment.  Adjust  the  gauge  wheel  up  and 
down  so  that  the  shovel  is  2  to  4  inches 
below  the  wheel.  If  you  do  not  have 
gauge  wheels,  adjust  the  depth  by 
means  of  the  collar  and  set  screw  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  lifting  rods. 

Tilt — Adjust  the  rig  pipes  so  that  they 
are  about  14  inch  higher  in  front  than 
in  rear.  This  will  allow  the  rigs, to  op¬ 
erate  level  while  cultivating.  This  ad¬ 
justment  is  made  by  loosening  the  bolt 
that  fastens  the  rear  of  the  upper  rig 
link  to  the  rig  hanger.  The  hole  in  the 
hanger  is  slotted  for  adjustment.  ^ 
Cross-arms  —  The  side-to-side  adjust- 
men  is^  made  by  loosening  the  bolts 
that  hold  the  cross  arm  and  sliding  the 
arm  to  the  desired  position.  After  you 
get  the  desired  setting,  be  sure  to  tight¬ 
en  the  bolts  securely. 

Vertical  adjustment  —  Adjust  the 
shanks  up  and  down  by  loosening  the 
cross  arm  clamps.  If  your  cultivator 
has  some  offset  shanks,  adjust  them 
first,  and  then  adjust  the  straight 
shanks  to  match. 

Tilt  of  shovels  or  sweeps  —  Adjust  the 
sleeve  to  tilt  the  sweep  so  that  the 
point  is  just  slightly  below  the  heel  of 
the  sweep.  All  sweeps  or  shovels  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  same  height  and 
angle  of  tilt. 

Maintenance — Between  cultivating  sea¬ 
sons,  or  during  short  periods  of  idleness, 
protect  the  face  of  the  shovels  and 
sweeps  by  means  of  a  coat  of  grease. 

Dull  or  worn  out  shovels  or  sweeps 
prevent  even  depth  of  cultivation,  and 
fail  to  destroy  the  weeds.  It’s  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  cultivate 
with  worn  out  shovels.  It’s  generally 
best  to  buy  replacement  shovels  or  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  same  brand  as  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  They  may  cost  a  little  more, 
but  they  will  generally  do  a  better  job 
for  you. 

Proper  lubrication  is  important  for 
ease  of  operation  and  long  cultivator 
life.  Use  a  grease  gun  frequently  on  all 
fittings.  A  pump  can  of  oil  is  a  con¬ 
venience  in  oiling  the  other  moving 
parts.  If  you  have  spring  trip  stand¬ 
ards,  most  manufacturers  recommend 
that  they  be  oiled  frequently. 

An  occasional  check  to  tighten  all 
bolts  and  spread  cotter  pins  will  catch 
many  difficulties  before  they  become 
serious. 

Special  attachments  —  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  a  variety  of  special  attach¬ 
ments  to  adapt  their  cultivators  to  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  and  methods  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

For  instance,  you  can  obtain  such 
items  as  disk  hillers,  to  throw  the  dirt 
toward  or  away  from  the  row;  knife  at¬ 
tachments,  for  cutting  weeds  just  below 
the  surface  on  either  side  of  the  row; 
listed  corn  cultivating  attachments; 
planting  attachments;  center  attach¬ 
ments,  to  convert  the  cultivator  to  a 
field  type  cultivator;  and  rotary  hoe  at¬ 
tachments,  to  break  the  crust  in  the 
row,  and  dig  out  small  weeds. 

The  warning  lamp  is  one  attachment 
that  is  yery  desirable  if  you  have  to 
move  the  cultivator  on  the  highway 
after  dark.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
four  row  cultivator,  since  it,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  is  almost  fourteen  feet  wide. 


shift  on  the 

» 


I 


For  the  first  time  in  any  tractor,  you  can  shift  on-the-go  to  any  j 
gear.  Less  tractor  wear,  too!  Select-O-Speed  lets  you  do  more  heavy 
work  without  undue  tractor  strain  because  only  with  Ford  can  you 
change  gears  on-the-go  and  maintain  the  same  engine  speed.  And  you 
can  shift  hundreds  of  times  a  day  without  getting  tired !  There’s  new 
Independent  PTO,  too . . .  engage  or  disengage  on-the-go. 

V  ■  •'i 

j 


Greatest  tractor  advance  since  hydraulics!  Only  with  the  new 
Ford  Select-O-Speed  can  you  always  plow  at  the  correct  speed... 
be<;ause  only  with  a  Ford  can  you  shift  on  the  go  to  any  gear.  You  can 
plow  at  best  engine  r.p.m.  regardless  of  soil  type  or  condition.  Now 
without  clutching— without  stopping,  you  can  select  the  best  gear  and 
speed  for  every  tough  spot . . .  every  light  area ! 


SELECT-O-SPEED 


POWER 

SHIFTING 


l\/o  Clutching! 
No  Shift  Lever! 
No  Stopping! 


MLY FORD  HAS  IT^ 


Ever  since  the  American  farmer  climbed  on  the  first 
tractor  he  has  dreamed  of  one  that  was  easy  to  shift ...  or 
one  that  didn’t  need  to  be  shifted  by  muscle.  And  haven’t 
you  often  wished  you  could  shift  up  or  down  to  any  speed 
—without  stopping  ? 

Ford  Saw  the  Need  ...  Produced  Seiect-O-Speed. 

You  don’t  shift . .  .  you  select  the  best  gear  for  the  job. 
Then  hydraulic  power  does  the  work  on  the  go,  perfectly. 
There’  s  no  interruption  of  power,  just  perfectly  directed 
power.  The  gears  are  always  in  mesh— they  cannot  clash! 


engage  PTO  on  the  go.  You  can  shift  to  any  ground  speed 
on  the  go,  with  no  change  in  PTO  speed.  And  there  are  6 
ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less !  Only  Ford  has  it ! 

See  the  world’s  most  advanced  transmission  at  your 
nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer.  Buy  a  Ford  and 
get  more  than  ever  before!  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Win  exciting  trip  to  Europe  or  Hawaii  for  two!  One  of  300 
fine  prizes.  Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  bow  you  can 
enter  this  contest.  Entries  must  be  in  by  May  31,  1959. 


There  are  10  forward  and  2  reverse  speeds.  You  can  select 
any  of  them,  anytime!  Shifting  up  and  down  to  meet  every 
load  and  field  condition  makes  your  tractor  last  longer,  run 
on  less  fuel . . .  get  more  done  in  less  time.  You  can  do  this 
only  with  Ford  Select-O-Speed !  It’s  much  easier  on  you,  too! 

But  there’s  even  more!  With  Select-O-Speed  you  get 
Independent  PTO.  Now  you  can  do  all  your  PTO  work 
'Without  stopping  the  tractor  to  engage  or  disengage.  Just 
push  or  pull  the  convenient  handle  on  the  dash.  Save  time 
on  sharp  turns  or  at  headlands  . . .  turn  into  the  crop  and 


Puts  more  OO  in  farming 
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PLAN  NOW  TO  PREVENT 


Rain  in  Your  Hen  House 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


HE  TITLE  of  this  article  is  a 
little  on  the  facetious  side,  but 

_  to  many  poultrymen  it  does 

seem  like  it  rains  in  their  hen 
house.  Wet  litter  is  a  headache  to  many 
poultrymen.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  wet  litter  can  be  solved  without 
too  much  effort  in  many  cases. 

In  this  article,  I’m  not  going  to  try 
to  sell  you  on  any  one  form  of  venti¬ 
lation.  I  personally  doubt  if  there  is 
any  one  best  system.  In  New  York 
State  we  find  that  fan  ventilation  is  the 
most  popular.  In  some  states,  flues  are 


very  common  and  in  other  states  most 
of  the  poultrymen  use  window  ventila¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  the  system  of  venti¬ 
lation,  every  poultryman  should  consid¬ 
er  the  basic  principles.  Such  factors  as 
a  built-up  litter,  proper  insulation, 
warm  floors  and  preventing  spillage  of 
water  can  make  or  break  any  ventila¬ 
tion  system. 

A  built-up  litter  does  not  necessitate 
the  outlay  of  money.  Most  poultrymen 
could  at  least  solve  a  part  of  their  wet 
litter  conditions  by  using  a  good  built- 
up  litter.  A  built-up  litter  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  mean,  a  deep  litter.  It  means 


starting  early  in  the  fall  and  working 
with  the  litter  all  winter. 

In  September  or  before  the  pullets 
are  housed,  about  one  inch  of  fine  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  put  on  the  floor.  This 
fine  material  can  be  saVdiist,  shavings, 
or  ground  corn  cobs.  The  inch  deep 
fine  material  should  be  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  such  material  as  finely 
chopped  straw.  Then  small  amounts  of 
chopped  straw  must  be  added  each 
month  until  a  depth  of  8  inches  or  more 
is  reached  by  December  1st.  From  then 
on,  the  litter  will  need  to  be  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  and  distributed  evenly  over  the 
floor.  At  least  a  part  of  the  grain 
should  be  fed  in  the  litter  to  aid  in 
stirring. 

Many  poultry  houses  are  troubled 
with  inadequate  ventilation  because 
they  are  not  properly  insulated.  The 
ventilation  of  some  poultry  houses  can 


NEW  MASTITIS  OINTMENT  EMPLOYS  REMARKABLE 
DRUG  TO  BOOST  ANTIBIOTIC  EFFICACY 


Here’s  the  big  reason  why 
BOVITRIN*— the  new  mastitis 
ointment  from  Merck  — is  in 
a  class  by  itself!  Because 
BOVITRIN  contains  a  drug 
2,000  times  more  soluble  than 
similar  ingredients  in  other 
mastitis  products. 

BOVITRIN  speedily  diffuses 
throughout  the  udder.  By  reduc- 
mg  udder  inflammation,  effec¬ 
tive  antibiotic  action  is  boosted. 
BOVITRIN  reduces  swelling 
and  the  formation  of  scar  tissue 
...helps  ailing  quarters  back  to 
full  productioyi  faster. 

Yes  . . .  it’s  the  solubility  of 
BOVITRIN  that  helps  carry 
these  powerful  antibiotics  to 
even  remote  pockets  of  infection  t 

Penicillin— highly  effective 
against  the  organisms  which 
are  responsible  for  up  to  95% 
of  outbreaks. 

Dihydrostreptomycin  —active 
against  other  bacteria,  includ¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  E.  coli. 

Neomycin  —  works  to  control 
pathogens  usually  resistant  to 
other  antibiotics. 

BOVITRIN  is  easy-to-use  and 
economical.  You  can  buy  5  Gm. 
single- dose  tubes  individually, 
or  in  the  money-saving  24  pack. 


Remember  —  Prevention  is  still 
your  best  defense  against  mastitis 
BOVITRIN  is  71010  your 
best  weapon  to  control  it! 

BOVITRIN 


with 


MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


MERCK  ft  CO..  INC. 


be  improvea  and  in  some  cases  entirelv 
solved  by  the  addition  of  insulation,  in', 
sulation  material  helps  to  keep  cold  ait 
out  of  the  house  in  the  winter  nnonths 
and  hot  air  out  in  the  summer  months 
it  should  be  applied  both  to  the  sides 
of  the  house  and  to  the  ceiling.  If  most 
of  the  cold  air  is  kept  out,  the  chickens 
will  help  to  keep  the  pen  warm  by  their 
body  heat.  A  good  principle  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  warm  air  will  hold  much 
more  moisture  than  cold  air.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  I  keep  in  mind,  is  that 
for  every  17  degrees  F.  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature,  the  water  holding  capacity  of 
the  air  is  doubled. 

If  the  air  in  the  room  is  relatively 
warm,  the  cool  air  from  the  outside 
that  enters  through  provided  intake,, 
will  fall  to  the  floor.  This  takes  place 
because  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm. 
As  the  cool  air  is  warmed  it  rises  am 
takes  on  moisture.  There  must  be  some 
sort  of  opening,  whether  it  be  a  fan, 
flue  or  window  to  allow  the  warm 
moist  air  to  escape.  If  there  is  no  pro 
vision  for  the  air  to  escape,  the  air  in 
the  room  will  become  saturated  with 
moisture  and  it  will  condense  out  and 
cause  wet  litter.  If  the  warm,  moist 
air  hits  a  cold  uninsulated  ceiling,  it 
will  condense  and  fall  back  to  the  litter 
as  water.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impor 
tant  to  insulate  the  ceiling. 

With  warm  and  cool  air  in  the  same 
pen,  circulation  takes  place.  Circula¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  make  possible  the 
removal  of  moist  air.  In  uninsulated 
houses,  which  are  cold  during  the  win 
ter  months,  very  little  circulation  takes 
place.  If  moist  air  is  not  removed,  wet 
litter  results. 

There  are  several  different  types  0: 
material  that  can  be  used  to  insulate 
poultry  houses.  Poultrymen  use  differ 
ent  types  of  insulation  board  that  can 
be  nailed  directly  to  the  siding.  This 
is  the  simplest  way  of  applying  insula¬ 
tion  and  it  does  make  the  w^alls  am 
ceiling  warmer.  The  most  efficient  in¬ 
sulation  can  be  secured  by  nailing  now 
elty  siding  or  rockboard  to  the  stud¬ 
ding.  A  vapor  seal  should  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  novelty  siding  or  rockboard 
and  the  siding  should  be  packed  with  a 
fine  material  such  as  sawdust  or  shav¬ 
ings.  The  addition  of  hydrated  lime  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  one  bushel 
of  insulation  material  will  discourage 
rats.  Rockboard,  sometimes  called  ce¬ 
ment  board,  is  rat  proof.  This  type  of 
insulation  creates  little  dead  air  spaces 
which  is  one  of  the  best  insulators 
known. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  warm  floor 
if  the  litter  is  going  to  stay  dry.  A  good 
many  poultry  houses  which  are 
troubled  with  wet  litter  are  placed  up 
off  the  ground  on  posts.  Sometimes 
chickens  are  placed  above  such  things 
as  machinery  sheds  and  the  floor  is 
exposed  to  cold  air.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  warmer  litter  and  the  cold 
floor  causes  condensation.  The  same 
principle  is  involved  as  when  warm  air 
hits  a  cold  water  pitcher.  The  pitcher 
does  not  actually  sweat.  It  is  the  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  in  the  warm  air 
that  we  see. 

In  a  good  many  poultry  houses,  the 
litter  is  wet  because  of  excessive  spill' 
age  from  the  water  fountains.  It  is  well 
known  that  chickens  deposit  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  water  in  the  litter 
every  day.  It  takes  a  good  ventilation 
system  just  to  take  care' of  the  water 
from  the  chickens.  Any  excessive  water 
caused  by  spillage  from  the  fountains, 
is  very  difficult  to  remove.  Every  poui' 
tryman  should  take  pains  to  see  that 
water  from  the  fountains  is  not  spill®^ 
into  the  litter. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  am 
not  condemning  or  recommending 
one  ventilation  system.  I  have  just 
tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  bask 
principles  of  ventilation.  You  should 
give  thought  and  take  action  on  such 
:hings  as  a  good  built-up  litter,  propeT 
insulation,  warm  floors,  and  preventing 
water  spillage.  Maybe  you  can  stop  u 
from  raining  in  your  hen  house. 


•TRADEMARK 


Amino  Triazole  can  put  land  heavily  infested  with  Canada  thistle  back  into  full  production  in  one  season. 


From  80%  Canada  Thistle  to  100  bushel  corn! 

MIDWEST  GROWERS  REPORT  1  SPRAY  OF  CYANAMID’S 
AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEEDKILLER  CLEANS  UP  THISTLE .  . ,  ROOTS  AND  ALL  THE  COST? 

LESS  THAN  FOR  OLD-FASHIONED,  MULTIPLE  SPRAYINGS. 


Midwest  growers  are  getting  thistle- 
infested  land  back  into  full  production 
in  one  season  .  .  .  with  Cyanamid’s 
Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller.  Amino  Tri¬ 
azole  not  only  cleans  up  thistle  fast, 
but  it  does  the  job  at  much  lower  cost 
than  ever  before. 

With  2,  4-D  same  thistle  sprayed  6 
times.  Before  Amino  Triazolo  was  de¬ 
veloped,  growers  had  to  use  two  sprays 
of  2,,  4-D  each  year,  for  three  years  in 
a  row,  to  get  the  control  given  by  just 
one  Amino  Triazole  spray.  And,  during 
this  period,  land  stayed  out  of  produc¬ 
tion. 


Canada  thistle  threaten  to  overrun  cropland. 

The  reason  that  multiple,  2,  4-D 
sprayings  were  necessary  is  the  this¬ 
tle’s  deep  root  system.  Because  2,  4-D 


only  knocks  down  top  growth,  live  roots 
are  left  underground  to  send  up  new 
weeds.  Farmers  actually  sprayed  the 
same  thistles,  year  after  year. 

How  Amino  Triazole  works.  Cyana- 
mid’s  Amino  Triazole  is  a  systemic 
weedkiller.  It  enters  the  thistle’s  sap 
stream,  moves  down  stems  through  the 
root  system,  killing  roots  and  all.  The 
result:  a  completely  dead  weed  .  .  .  not 
just  a  stunted  weed.  Amino  Triazole’s 
root-killing  action  is  not  visible  for 
about  two  weeks  after  application... the 
time  it  takes  to  move  down  to  the  deep¬ 
est  root  tips.  Kill  is  completed  in  about 
three  weeks.  Because  Amino  Triazole 
does  not  sterilize  the  soil,  land  can  be 
cultivated  and  seeded  ten  days  later. 


COMPARE  REAL  COSTS  OF  THISTLE  CONTROL 


(per  acre  costs) 

Cyanamid’s 

Amino  Triazole  2,  4-D 


1  spray  needed  6  sprays  needed  (2 

each  year  for  3  years) 

8  lbs.  of  Amino  3  gallons  of  2,  4-D 
Triazole  (recommended) 

(recommended) 

Cost  of  chemical;  Cost  of  chemical;  $18 
$18  (over  3  years) 

1-time  cost  of  6-time  cost  of 

application;  $2-$4  application;  $12-$24 

Land  back  in  Land  not  fully 

production  fast  productive  for  3  years 

NOTE;  Most  fields  are  not  completely  In¬ 
fested  by  thistle.  Amino  Triazole  can  be 
applied  by  hand  sprayer  for  spot  control. 
The  cost:  about  10^  to  Kill  a  patch  of  thistle 
the  size  of  a  pickup  truck. 


Cost  comparison:  2, 4-D  vs.  Amino 
Triazole.  This  listing  of  out-of-pocket 
and  time  costs  for  weed  control  proves 
Amino  Triazole  is  far  more  economical 
than  2,  4-D.  And,  remember  that  Amino 
Triazole  gets  land  back  into  full  pro¬ 
duction  the  same  year  it’s  applied. 

Spot  treatment  vs.  full  coverage. 

On  heavily-infested  fields  a  boom 
sprayer  should  be  used  for  full  cover¬ 
age.  For  patches  of  weeds,  a  knapsack 
sprayer  (or  hose  run  off  a  power 
sprayer)  is  most  economical.  A  patch 
of  thistle  the  size  of  a  pick  up  truck 
can  be  eliminated  once  and  for  all  for 
about  10^.  Amino  Triazole  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  needs  no  agitation  in 
the  tank,  washes  out  with  plain  water. 
After  flushing,  spray  equipment  can  be 
used  immediately  for  insecticides,  etc. 

Kills  many  other  tough  perennials. 

Amino  Triazole  also  kills  these  tough 
perennials,  roots  and  all:  Poison  ivy, 
poison  oak,  hbrsetail  rush,  quack  grass, 
cattails  and  many  others. 

Free  Literature.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
free  literature  ...  or  write  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  A, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


AMINO  TRIAZOLE 


WEEDKILLER 
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get  season  Long 


WEED  CONTROL 

in  corn  |  \\ 

with  one  application  of  \\  jj 


safe  to  humans  and  animals. 
Non-Irritating  to  skin.  Non-corrosive. 
No  drift  hazard. 


economical  ■r  cuts  labor  costs.  Reduces 
need  for  cultivation. 


profitable  ■>  extra  corn  yields.  No  weed 
competition  for  soil  nutrients  and  moisture. 
No  cultivator  damage  to  corn  roots. 


Apply  Simazine  SOW  at 
planting  time  — forget 
weed  problems  all  sea¬ 
son.  See  your  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  today  for 
Simazine  SOW  herbi¬ 
cide— another  out¬ 
standing  product  of 
Geigy  research. 

For  free  brochure, 
address  Dept,  aa  4-9 

*' ‘SIMAZINE”  is  a  trademark 
of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation 


SIMAZIN 


PRE-EMERGENCE  HERBICIDE 


effective, 

full  season  control 
of  most  annual  weeds 
—  both  broadleaf 
and  grasses. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 

6EIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 


Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  N.Y. 


2  Gauge  (.002) . Ijt  Sq,  Ft.  |  3',  <  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 20  Sq.  Ft.  »  3',  6'.  lO'V,  12,'  14,'  16’i; 

Ft.  r  -  ■ 


6  Gauge  (.006). 
8  Gauge  (.003). 


.30 

.40 


20:  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 

12,'  16,'  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implementor  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low.  Low  Prices 


AS  LOW  AS 
It  SQ.  FT. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60“  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Squire  Foot 


Widllis  Available-lot)  lln.  Ft.  Rolls 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  o'd  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


AN  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  ,and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

L  E  PTO VA  C 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  464-H  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Prices  6x8  (id  S3. 84; 
Write  for  Samples  and 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
Stock  Sizes. 


Trills  111  ri'iit  I'oi  all  imrpose.s. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Here  are  the  top  five  winners  in  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Outstanding  Farmer 
Contest.  From  left:  Harry  C.  Underwood,  4th;  Marvin  C.  LaGrange,  5th;  Raymond  C, 
Vail,  first  place  winner;  Jack  B.  Zwart,  2nd;  and  William  Walldroff,  3rd. 


Ourhome  Ormsby  Lady  4078189,  a  daughter  of  High  Meadow  Farm  Masterpiece,  was 
top  selling  cow  at  $1,075  at  the  1959  NYABC  All-Star  Sale  held  March  4  at  Earivillei 
N.  Y.  With  the  cow  are:  (I.  to  r.)  consignors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoose,  Fishkill,  N.  Y/ 

buyer  Francis  Gomez,  Quality  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  and  leadsman  T.  Emmett  McClure. 


Outstanding  ITouiig  Farmers 


OAYMOND  C.  VAIL  of  La  Grange- 
4Vviiie,  New  York,  was  named  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Parmer  by  the  New 
York  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  last  month.  Vail,  who  is  married 
and  has  four  children,  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  ten  years  and  operates  a  490-acre 
dairy  farm.  He  is  milking  62  cows  with 
a  herd  average  of  12,310  lbs.  milk,  445 
lbs.  of  fat. 

With  his  wife,  Marie,  Vail  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  trip  to  the  National  Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmer  Contest  in  Ceda 
Rapids,  Iowa  as  their  award. 

Second  place  went  to  Jack  B.  Zwart 
also  a  father  of  four  who  operates  a 
70-cow  dairy  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Third  place  winner  was  William 
Walldroff  of  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.,  whose 
farm  operation  was  the  subject  of  a 


front  page  story  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  April  4th.  (Pictures  used  in 
that  story  were  by  courtesy  of  Water- 
town  Tunes.)  Walldroff  is  also  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  112  registered  Holsteins  and 
a  milking  herd  average  of  11,500  lbs. 

Fourth  place  winner  was  Harry  C. 
Underwood  of  Tully,  N.  Y.  Underwood 
has  98  head  of  cattle  and  his  milking 
herd  of  56  cows  averages  12,531  lbs, 
of  milk. 

Marvin  C.  LaGrange  of  Feura  Bush, 
N.  Y.,  fifth  place  winner,  operates  a 
dairy  farm  that  has  been  in  the  one 
family  for  more  than  170  years.  He  has 
a  herd  of  28  cows  plus  young  stock, 
hervs,  and  a  flock  of  50  sheep. 

All  of  these  first  five  young  men,  in 
addition  to  their  outstanding  fami 
management,  are  active  leaders  in  civic 
affairs,  farm  organizations,  etc. 


Officers  of  the  New 
Canning  Crop  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  in  1959  are, 
to  right,  Don  Nesbitt,  Al¬ 
bion,  vice-president;  W.  5' 
Stempfle,  Batavia,  secre¬ 
tary;  William  Hamil^®”' 
Perry,  president,  and  R- 
Call,  Jr.,  Batavia,  treasurer. 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.,  a  bargaining 
cooperative  in  processing 
vegetables,  has  a  member 
ship  of  fourteen  hundred  nj 
a  dozen  counties  of  cent 
and  western  New  York, 


CHEVROLET-  What  could  beat  one  of  these  beauties 

(unless  ids  two  of  "’em!) 


Ffesh-minted  models  for  every  taste.  All 
with  a  remarkable  new  ride,  new  han¬ 
dling  ease,  more  seating  room,  bigger, 
better  cooled  brakes,  vastly  expanded 
visibility — and  Chevy’s  own  special 
brand  of  economy  and  reliability.  What 
tnore  could  you  want? 


GHEVROLET 


Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


1  —  Discavne  2-Door.  This  beauty’s  the  lowest  priced 
6-passeiiger  Chevy  you  can  buy.  And  there  are  two  other  thrifty 
Biscaynes  to  choose  from. 

2 —  Corvette.  Take  the  wheel  of  America’s  only  authentic  sports 
car  for  the  snapj)iest,  happiest  driving  you’ve  known. 

3 —  Bel  Air  1-Door.  It’s  as  luxurious  as  it  looks,  yet  priced  just 
above  Chevy’s  thriftiest  sedans. 

4 —  Inipala  Sport  Sedan,  one  of  Chevy’s  full  series  of  elegant 
Impalas  for  ’59,  oilers  looks  and  luxury  you’d  expect  only  on 
the  most  expensive  makes. 

5 —  El  Carnino  combines  stunning  passenger  car  styling  with 
the  load  space  of  a  pickup. 

6 —  Broohuood  4-Door,  one  of  Chevy’s  5  wonderful  wagons, 
is  just  as  beautiful  as  it  is  dutiful. 
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Bed  Rock  of  a  Stable  Dairy  Industry 


Only  An  Operating  Cooperative  Gives  Dairymen 
Bargaining  Control  of  Their  Business 
All  the  Way  From  Farm  to  Market 


During  the  first  struggling  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Dairymen’s  League  served 
its  members  as  a  bargaining  cooperative. 
It  made  the  best  bargains  it  could  with 
dealers  for  markets  that  were  entirelv 
under  the  control  of  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves. 

After  14  years  of  this  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  League  leaders  decided  they 
never  could  effectively  serve  the  member¬ 
ship  until  the  Association  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  its  own  marketing  facilities.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
they  set  to  work  putting  together  a  milk- 
shed -wide  network  of  country  receiv¬ 
ing  plants,  manufacturing  plants,  city 
processing  and  bottling  plants,  wholesale 
outlets  and  retail  routes.  All  of  them 
owned  and  operated  collectively  by  the 
members. 

Dealers  Fought  Back  Tooth 
and  Nail 

\ 

Milk  dealers  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  threat  to  their  own  closely -held 
pricing  advantages.  They  fought  back 
with  every  weapon  at  their  command. 
No  sounder  argument  can  be  advanced 
today  for  the  farm  benefits  of  an  opera¬ 
ting  cooperative  than  the  opposition  of 
dealers  when  the  first  one  was  launched. 
But  the  strength  and  stability  which  op¬ 
erating  facilities  placed  in  the  hands  of 
dairymen  won  the  fight. 


QoUt 


Operating  Figures  Paved  the  Way 
to  Sound  Bargaining 

Eijuipped  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  marketing  costs  and  values  .  .  .  and 
holding  the  trump  card  that  no  League 
member  is  under  compulsion  to  accept 
any  bargaining  offer  unless  it  is  econom¬ 
ically  sound  for  him  to  do  so  .  .  .  the 
League  was  then  able  to  negotiate  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  agreements  with  dealers. 
Today,  with  all  of  the  operating  facilities 
at  its  command,  bargaining  is  still  carried 
on  for  roughly  half  the  membership. 
Members  who  deliver  direct  to  buying 
dealers’  plants  and  yet  receive  prices 
equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  members 
who  deliver  to  Association  plants! 

League  Operating  Facilities 
Stabilize  the  Milkshed 

Every  bargaining  contract  made  in  the 
milkshed  .  .  .  whether  by  other  coopera¬ 
tives  or  unorganized  dairymen  .  .  .  reflects 
the  advantage  which  accrues  to  all  dairy¬ 
men  from  the  yardstick  facts  and  figures 
supplied  by  League  operating  activities. 
No  cooperative  or  dairyman  can  hope  to 
drive  a  bargain  markedly  above  those 
figures,  nor  be  forced  to  accept  a  price 
markedly  below.  And  the  year-’round 
market  which  League  facilities  assure  for 
the  great  volume  of  milk  produced  by  the 
membership  warns  speculators  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  distress  milk  up¬ 
setting  the  price  structure  .  .  .  and  less 
likelihood  of  returning  the  milk  industry 
to  dealer  control. 


HE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


American  Agriculturist,  April  ig 


1959 


BILL  SCHAEFER 


l  ows  MRE  PASTURE 
^^ATTKOOEIV-DRESSEIE’ 

ON  APRIL  16,  1958,  Bill  Schaefer, 
manager  of  the  North  East  Penn! 
sylvania  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive  of  Tunkhannock,  tried  some  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  on  pasture.  It  was  an 
old  worn-out  seeding,  mostly  timothy 
which  had  been  seeded  in  1951  and  was 
pretty  thin  last 
year.  He  spread  the 
ammonium  nitrate 
at  the  rate  of  160 
pounds  per  acre  on 
a.  small  lot. 

The  cows  were 
turned  into  that 
part  of  the  pasture 
on  June  10.  Bill  says 
you  could  tell  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  was 
spread,  including 
where  some  had  been  spilled  in  spots 
where  the  spreader  was  cleaned.  That’s 
exactly  where  the  cows  went  to  eat 
first.  They  didn’t  touch  the  untreated 
area  until  after  grazing  the  nitrate- 
treated  strip. 

As  for  increase  in  yield,  he  took  no 
yield  checks,  but  it  looked  as  though 
there  was  three  times  as  much  grass 
where  the  ammonium  nitrate  had  been 
spread.  Several  farmers  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  of  ammonium  nitrate  on 
both  pastures  and  old  meadows  to  be 
cut  for  hay.  One  man  who  used  several 
tons  last  year  on  hay  land  is  using 
even  more  in  1959. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KeiiiiHlv 

Dr.  W.  KEITH  KENNEDY  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  New"  York  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  at  Cornell  University. 

He  will  also  become  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cornell 
University  A  g  r  i- 
cultural  E  X  p  e  r  i- 
ment  Station  and 
retain  his  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agron¬ 
omy.  The  40-year- 
old  scientist  will 
assist  D  i  r  e  c  t  or 
Charles  E.  Palm  in 
administering  the 
Colleges’  600  re- 
search  projects. 

Dr.  Palm  will  become  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  on  July  1  when 
Dean  W.  I.  Myers  retires. 

Dr.  Kennedy  will  also  work  with  As¬ 
sistant  Director  Catherine  J.  Personius 


KEITH  KENNEDY 


in  administering  home  economics  re¬ 
search,  but  w"ill  be  mainly  concerned 
with  the  agricultural  college  projects. 
These  research  projects  are  initiated 
in  response  to  specific  problems  and 
needs  as  seen  by  the  faculty,  farm  and 
consumer  groups,  industry  leaders,  and 
county  Extension  agents.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  New"  York  State’s  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  agricultural  industry  and 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  products. 

On  the  staff  at  Cornell  since  1949, 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  main  responsibilities 
have  been  teaching  and  research  in  fo'" 
age  crop  production,  preservation,  and 
utilization.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  cooperative  forage 
search  between  the  departments  of  ag¬ 
ronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  plants 
breeding. 

Last  year  he  received  the  New  York 
Farmers’  Aw"ard,  a  $500  prize  given  an¬ 
nually  for  outstanding  agricultural  re¬ 
search. 

A  native  of  Vancouver,  Washingtok, 
Dr.  Kennedy  obtained  the  B.S.  degi’e® 
from  the  State  College  of  Washington 
in  1940  and  the  Ph.  D  degree  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1947.  Betw"een  1942  and  1946  he 
served  as  an  infantry  officer  in 
U.  S.  Army.  His  graduate  w"ork  at  Cor 
nell  centei'ed  around  agronomy,  anim 
nutrition,  and  plant  breeding. 


step  by  step, 


The  key  to  Aero  Urea’s  built-in  savings  is  concentration.  The  three  bags  at  right 
contain  more  actual  nitrogen  than  the  stacks  of  16%  and  33V2%  nitrogen  fertilizers* 


concentrated  45%  Aero*  Urea  nitrogen 

saves  you  time  and  labor 


and  haul  to  your  farm  only  Vs  to  Vz  as 
many  bags  as  any  other  solid  nitrogen 
fertilizer. 


pays  to  buy  early  at  lower  prices ;  with 
Aero  Urea  you  can  store  maximum 
actual  nitrogen  in  minimum  space. 


3.  You  save  in  the  field — Your  problem  is 
applying  actual  nitrogen.  With  concen¬ 
trated  Aero  Urea,  you  rehandle,  open, 
load  fewer  bags  per  acre. 


There’s  more  to  the  story — Savings  in  time 
and  labor  are  only  two  of  Aero  Urea’s  benefits. 
Aero  Urea  nitrogen  goes  to  work  fast  .  .  .  yet 
feeds  nitrogen  to  crops  through  the  growing 
season,  when  and  as  crops  need  nitrogen.  Aero 
Urea  nitrogen  is  leach-i’esistant.  That  means  it 
stays  put  in  the  soil  in  spite  of  heavy  spring  or 
early  summer  rains  . . .  ready  to  feed  your  crops. 

Aero  Urea  has  special  benefits  for  the  grass¬ 
land  farmer.  They  are  described  in  the  booklet 
“Peak  Profit  Forage.”  Write  for  your  copy. 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  Dept.  A  A  -  4  ,  3-0  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


4.  You  save  time  reloading 

Urea  in  the  hopper,  your  spreader  goes 
2  to  3  times  as  far  without  reloading 
as  with  any  other  form  of  nitrogen. 


*Aero  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  its  urea. 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 
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Am..rijan  Agriculturist,  Api’il  ig,  1955 


258.65 

F.O.B.  Factory 


this  John  BEAN  trailer  mounted  sprayer 


fcactor  mounted 


boomless 


trailer  mounted, 


drow-bor  mounted 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Now,  you  can  buy  a  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  that  fits  your  needs  exactly  — 
over  40  different  models  and  variations 
to  choose  from.  Every  model  is  built 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  serv¬ 
ice  per  dollar  invested.  Ask  your  John 
Bean  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tant  construction  features  that  will 
prove  this  to  you. 

John  Bean  —  leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


self- 

propelled 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GET  — 
A  COMPLETE  SPRAYING  UNIT 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
heavy-duty  all-steel  trailer 
with  Timken  roller  bear¬ 
ing  15"  wheels  (tread 
width  adjustable,  72  to 
84"  with  30"  ground 
clearance)  anti -corrosive 
inside  coated  21'  8"  boom, 
hose  lines,  pressure  gauge 
and  cut-off  valve. 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


EYE  'E 


that  is 

DAUGHTERS  OF  LARRIETTA  BURCAR  PABST 

These  ten  daughters  of  Bur 
are  in  the  herd  of  Donald 
Crowell  at  South  Dayton 
where  Bur  was  used  before 
entering  the  NYABC  stud.  They 
have  21  actual  records  aver¬ 
aging  12,840  lbs.  milk  and 
508  lbs.  fat  with  an  average 
of  327  days  per  lactation  at 
an  average  age  of  3  years 
and  3  months. 

The  ten  animals  average  82.8  in  the 
official  classification  program  with  the 
first  five  in  the  line  scoring  Very  Good. 

EYE  'EM  and  TRY  'EM— Service  to  Bur 
for  as  little  as  $6.00  per  first  service  is 
easy  to  obtain  from  your  nearby  NYABC 
technician.  See  him  today  or  write: 


New  York 

Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Visiting  JiagftplJla 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


DIJ]\KI.E  OlV  I.IME 


w 


HO  SAYS  it  (and  when)  is  of¬ 
ten  more  important  than  what 
is  said.  Telling  farmers  what 
to  do  is  freely  indulged  in  by 
scientists,  business  men,  bankers  and 
certain  farmers,  also  by  city-reared 
columnists,  radio  commentators,  ma¬ 
chine  dealers,  milk  inspectors  from  the 
wilds  of  Brooklyn,  and  all  manner  of 
people.  It  is  a  national  affliction,  and 
too  many  make  a  living  at  it.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  those  who  set  up  to  guide 
farmers  would  go  broke  in  farming. 

When  in  search  of  better  informa¬ 
tion,  I  value  the  trained  scientist,  the 
banker,  the  business  man,  the  highly 
successful  farmer  and  the  economist. 
But  one  has  to  pick  and  choose  from 
what  they  say.  These  men  are  special¬ 
ists.  Even  the  County  Agent  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  a  very  few  things  and  a 
mouthpiece  for  others  on  all  the  rest. 

Once  in  a  great  while  I  meet  a  man 
who  combines  deep  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  “art”  or  skills  of  farming, 
which  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
science  of  it,  and  the  demonstrated 
ability  to  run  a  farm  of  his  own  on  a 
profitable  basis.  The  words  of  such  a 
man  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
most  advisors.  One  such  man  is  E.  C. 
Brigham  of  Vermont,  dairyman  and 
Jersey  cattle  breeder. 

Another  such  man  is  Ellsworth  C. 
Dunkle  of  King  Ferry,  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  soils  scientist,  and  farmer.  Be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  Cornell  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  to  succeed  at  farm¬ 
ing  and  in  science,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Now  he  has  quit  as  a  Cornell  scientist 
and  gone  again  to  farming,  after  mak¬ 
ing  sure  he  could  succeed  on  the  farm 
he  has.  Dunkle  says  of  liming  in  the 
Northeast: 

“USE  OF  LIME  ON  OUR  ACID 
SOILS  WILL  INCREASE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  FROM  20%  TO  100%.  THE  IN¬ 
CREASE  WILL  DEPEND  ON  CROP 
AND  HOW  ACID  THE  SOIL  IS.  AN 
OVER-ALL  AVERAGE  WOULD  BE 
35%  FOR  OUR  ACID  SOILS.  USE  OF 
FERTILIZER  WITHOUT  LIME  IS 
LIKE  FEEDING  THE  CULL  COW. 
YOU  WON’T  GET  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK,  NOT  TO  MENTION  SOME¬ 
THING  FOR  YOUR  WORK.” 

In  the  above  is  contained  a  great  ser¬ 


mon.  If  I  were  a  young  fellow  again, 
I  would  do  better  to  borrow  money  for 
lime  than  for  almost  anything  else.  If 
I  were  a  banker  now,  I  would  rather 
loan  a  good  young  farmer  money  for 
lime  than  money  for  cows,  machines 
or  fertilizer.  But  I  am  neither  a  young 
fellow  nor  a  banker — just  an  old  limey, 
As  such,  I  am  grateful  to  those  other 
farm  owners  who  do  not  use  lime,  or 
use  it  sparingly.  When  all  farmers  use 
the  lime  they  need,  production  will  have 
a  fantastic  rise;  and  where,  with  our 
present  population,  would  we  find  mar¬ 
kets  ?  It  is  enough  for  the  present  tkt 
a  few  take  full  advantage  of  what  lime 
will  do. 

LUXURIES 

Luxuries  at  small  cost,  that  is. 

Dandelion  greens,  the  wild  weeds,  cut 
when  young  from  the  fencerow  or  in 
the  pasture.  Bacon  will  do  as  a  kettle 
partner  of  dandelion  greens,  but  a  little 
salt  pork  will  do  better. 

Elderberry  pie,  made  with  the  home- 
canned  fruit  picked  in  late  summer 
from  tall  elderberry  bushes  growing 
along  back  roads.  Such  pie  is  best  in 
the  spring  when  the  appetite  for  ordin¬ 
ary  fruit  pies  is  a  little  jaded.  Wild 
elderberry  jam,  if  not  overloaded  with 
sugar,  is  also  something  special  in 
springtime. 

Zante  dried  currants  from  California 
are  a  welcome  change  from  other 
sweets,  for  children  or  grown-ups.  Full 
of  fruit  flavor,  sugar  and  health,  they 
taste  like  more,  and  are  best  eaten 
from  the  hand.  Cheap,  too,  at  27^  for 
the  11-oz.  box.  I  buy  the  Sunmaid  Rai¬ 
sin  Growers  brand.  Zante  currants  are 
really  little  dried  grapes,  and  not  cur¬ 
rants  as  we  know  currants  grown  com¬ 
mercially  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Take  lb.  of  dry  elbow  macaroni, 
boil  it,  pour  off  the  starch  water,  spread 
the  cooked  macaroni  in  a  baking  dish 
and  to  it  add  one  whole  pound  of  aged 
New  York  Cheddar  cheese,  cut  up  fine. 
Add  whole  milk  to  more  than  cover, 
but  no  butter,  and  bake  at  moderate 
heat  until  cheese  is  melted,  milk  disap¬ 
pears,  and  a  crust  is  formed.  This  takes 
the  place  of  meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 
Will  serve  no  more  than  four  adults  at 
most,  better  three. 


HILUTOP  RESULTS 


This  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  very  high 
elevation  farm  near  Ithaca,  of  hard- 
pan  soil,  some  of  it  Volusia,  which  is 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  among 
soils.  Cornell  owns  this  place  and  uses 
it,  very  constructively  it  seems  to  me, 
for  experimental  work  on  manage¬ 
ment  of  hill  soils  and  feed  crops.  In  the 


foreground  is  a  strip  without  liF®' 
which  in  three  years  yielded  3.5  tons  0 
redtop  and  weeds,  or  1.2  tons  per  yeaf' 
Strip  in  background  received  4  tons  0 
lime  and  as  a  result  yielded  8.4  tons  0 
first  cutting  mixed  hay  in  3  years,  o’' 
2.8  tons  each  year,  first  cutting 
Figures  by  Dunkle. 


piropellstnt;  ‘fcli.sit; 


Proper  use  of  the  right  propellant  is  help¬ 
ing  Uncle  Sam  to  send  our  rockets  soaring 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sky.  You,  too,  have 
a  propellant  that  sends  your  yields  and  profits 
higher  and  higher. 


lasting  ammonium  nitrogen.  It’s  low  in  cost 
and  rich  in  crop-producing  power.  And,  it’s 
easy  to  handle,  easy  to  apply.  The  firm,  shot¬ 
shaped  pellets  are  free-flowing  in  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor. 


Proper  use  of  enough  nitrogen  in  a  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  program  makes  crops  shoot 
up  fast  and  produce  high  yields  and  profits. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  side-dress  or  top-dress 
with  plenty  of  ARCADIAN®  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  An  extra  application  of  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate,  now,  works  in  perfect 
partnership  with  the  mixed  fertilizer  you  ap¬ 
plied  earlier.  Your  crops  make  quick,  vigorous 
growth  and  your  yields  and  profits  go  high! 

Economical,  easy-to-apply  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  contains  33.5%  nitrogen 
—  quick-acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and  long- 


Piace  your  order  today !  Make  sure  you  get 
genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer 
in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Buy 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  where  you 
buy  mixed  fertilizers.  Make  your  yields  really 
rocket  this  year! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Branch  offices  in  Leading  farm  areas. 

1969,  Allied  Chemical  Corporation 


KEEP’EM  MILKING  with 
this  2-WAY  ACTION; 


1. 


2. 


ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  Dr.  Nay¬ 
lor  Dilator  keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  nat¬ 
ural  shape  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stays  in  either  large  or  small  teats. 

ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  6,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)$1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50(? 


Pf/afors 


Ho 


teat 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


City  and  State 
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Get  the  Facts 
About 


OF  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


Amazing  New 
Gas  Tight 
Center-Chute 


Silo . . . 


ESTABLISHED  1 850 


American  Agriculturist,  April  ig,  195] 


o9 


Says  This  Dairyman: 

Rain  or  Shine, 

We  Cut 


EAGLE  SILOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  without  obligation  free  facts  about  (please  cheek  box) 

□  Eagle's  New  Gas  Tight  Center-Chute  Silo 

□  Eagle's  Concrete  Stave  Silo 


Write  for  free  booklet 
to  B-K  Dept.  775 
Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp., 
3  Penn  Center, 

Philo.  2,  Pa. 


C.  $.  GRAVBILL  -  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Get  the  facts  about  our  Superioi 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope.  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps,  and  Sex  Link.  Uay-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  C.  S. 
GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  4. 
Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


E’VE  HAD  better  luck  making 
hay  in  early  June  than  later. 
Hay  cut  in  early  June  can  be 
rained  on  two  or  three  times 
and  not  take  as  much  damage  as  hay 
rained  on  once  in  late  June  or  early 
July.  Even  though  early  June  cut  hay 
looks  weather-beaten,  the  palatability 
is  there!”  So  says  Elmer  Peck  of  El- 
Vi  Farm,  Newark,  New  York. 

For  at  least  ten  years,  Elmer  has 
been  starting  to  cut  hay  the  last  few 
days  of  May  or  in  early  June.  He  used 
to  make  grass  silage,  but  makes  no 
more  now.  It  used  to  be  that  the  days 
when  he  was  making  grass  silage  were 
some  of  the  best  hay-curing  ones  of  the 
season.  Last  year,  for  example,  he 
started  making  hay  June  1  and  was  all 
finished  by  the  second  of  July.  Then 
the  rains  came!  And  nobody  needs  any 
reminders  of  the  good  hay-curing 
weather  of  last  July  and  August. 

According  to  Elmer,  this  is  not  too 
unusual.  Year  after  year  he  has  found 
June  a  better  month  than  July  to  make 
hay  in  Ontario  County. 

Mrs.  Peck  is  just  as  enthusiastic  as 
Elmer  about  the  importance  of  getting 
the  mowing  machine  going  June  1. 
Their  oldest  son,  Jim,  was  baling  hay 
on  June  3  in  1958. 

The  Pecks  are  good  herd  managers, 
and  breed  the  herd  artificially  to  sires 
of' the  highest-producing  Holstein  fami¬ 
lies  they  can  find.  However,  they  credit 
the  consistant  high  level  of  production 
to  top-quality  forage  as  well  as  to  top- 
quality  breeding.  Let  the  record  speak 
for  itself: 


No.  of 

Av. 

Av. 

Year 

Milkers 

Milk 

Fat 

1951 

28 

12,905 

417 

1952 

29 

12,330 

439 

1953 

34 

14,443 

463 

1954 

35 

14,145 

511 

1955 

35 

14,150 

512 

1956 

38 

13,990 

504 

1957 

38 

14,150 

514 

1958 

38 

14,800 

540 

What  happened  in  1952?  That  was 
the  year  the  Pecks  moved  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  farm,  where  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  forage  was  not  up  to  what  the 
herd  had  been  used  to.  The  meadows 
were  weedy,  the  pasture  was  short,  and 
with  getting  settled  on  a  new  farm, 
they  did  not  get  to  haying  as  early  as 
usual.  ' 

There’s  no  artificial  curing  of  hay  in 
the  mow  at  El-Vi.  They  do  have  a 
crimper,  and  Elmer  figures  it  cuts  a 
day  off  field-curing.  They  got  hay  in 
last  year  when  others  couldn’t.  They  did 


ELMER  PECK 

some  custom  crimping  for  neighbors. 

Their  system  on  making  hay  is  to  cut 
a  little  hay  every  day  —  about  what 
they  can  put  up  in  one  day.  They  don’t 
wait  for  the  weather.  And  when  it’s 
cured,  they  don’t  wait  for  anything. 
They  put  up  some  excellent  hay  in  last 
year’s  poor  curing  weather,  even 
though  some  of  it  went  in  on  Sundays 
after  church — when  it  was  ready  to  go 
in.  They  bale  it  loose,  and  can  put  it  up 
with  a  little  higher  moisture  without 
having  it  mold  when  they  keep  the 
bales  to  about  45  pounds  per  bale. 

Already,  the  new  farm  is  built  up  to 
the  point  where  47  tons  of  hay  were 
sold  in  1957,  and  35  tons  were  sold  off 
in  1958. 

We  asked  Elmer  how  he  judged  good 
quality  hay.  He  said  he  doesn’t,  but 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

You  have  your  machinery  in  re¬ 
verse  when  you  try  to  raise  yourself 

by  lowering  somebody  else. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

leaves  that  up  to  the  cows.  The  old 
cow’s  the  one  who  tells  you  whether 
it’s  good — not  the  farmer’s  eye.  When 
cows  start  right  in  eating  it  instead  of 
picking  it  over,  you  can  be  sure  it’s 
top  quality  hay. 

Usually,  the  Pecks  mow  a  field  on  a 
Monday  morning  in  early  June,  rake  it 
Tuesday  morning  before  it’s  dry  enough 
to  shatter  the  leaves,  turn  it  over  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  and  bale  it  and  get  it 
in  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  oldest  son,  James,  is  at  Cornell. 
He  and  brothers  Richard  and  Donald, 
are  all  right  there  when  it  comes  to 
putting  in  high-quality  hay.  The  other 
children,  Janet  and  Ted,  are  still  rather 
young,  but  willing. 

Last  year,  all  of  the  first  cutting 
was  in  the  barn  by  July  2,  except  for 
two  acres  that  never  did  cure.  That 
“hay”  was  run  through  the  field  chop- 
'per  and  blown  right  back  on  the 
ground. 

Regardless  of  the  weather,  Elmer 
plans  to  start  cutting  hay  this  year  on 
June  1.  He’s  convinced  that  the  hay  is 
more  palatable  and  there’s  more  milk 
per  acre  in  it  when  it’s  cut  early. 


Elmer  Peck's  son,  Jim,  shown  starting  out  the  afternoon  of  June  3,  1958,  to  bole 
mowed  on  June  1.  A  crimper  helps  speed  field  curing. 


Now  Automation  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  in 
silage  handling.  Cuts  time, 
labor,  saves  money.  Ban¬ 
ish  freezing,  spoilage, 
leakage.  Get  the  Facts 
today. 

A/lail  the  coupon. 


Powder 

helps  keep 
milk  quality  high 

Perfect  for  sanitizing  utensils, 
milking  machines,  milkhouses 
— B-K  controls  bacteria  growth, 
helps  prevent  mastitis.  So  easy 
to  use,  too:  just  measure  and 
mix  with  water.  Dissolves  fas¬ 
ter  than  ever — and  one  bottle 
makes  over  500  gallons  of 
powerful  sanitizing  solution! 
That’s  New  B-K  Chlorine- 
Bearing  Powder  .  .  .  famous 
among  dairymen  for  genera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  the  sanitizer  you  can 
trust — now  more  effective 
than  ever! 


Heart  of  California  Brand 

Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney  Bean  Seed 

PLACE  YOUR  order  with  your  Local  Dealer  NOW. 

NO  FINER  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


Hay  June  1 
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IIAIVD  SKEDIXCi 
REDEC  ES  RISKS 

The  farmer  who  band  seeds  re¬ 
duces  the  risks  of  summer  seeding 
his  alfalfa,  advises  Ohio  agronomist, 
j.  L.  Parsons,  in  Better  Crops  with 
Plant  Food,  a  pocket  book  of  agricul-' 
hire  published  by  the  American  Pot¬ 
ash  Institute. 

Present  research  work  in  Ohio,  Par¬ 
sons  reports,  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
band  seeding  method  as  a  means  of 
establishing  alfalfa. 

The  term,  “band  seeding,"  refers  to 
a  specific  placement  of  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  by  a  drill  -  that  is,  fertilizer  is 
banded  IV2  to  2  inches  deep,  with  alfal 
fa  seed  dropped  directly  over  this  band 
but  on  the  surface  in  the  depression 
left  by  the  disc  opener. 

The  addition  of  press  wheels  to  com- 


Go  Buy 

Qunningham 

The  World's  Number  One  Hey  Conditioner 

at  one  of  these  dealers  * 


IN  NEW  YORK 

C.  A.  McDade  Co.,  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 


AKRON 

ALBION 

ALTAMONT 

AMENIA 

AMSTERDAM 

ANDOVER 

ARCADE 

AUBURN 

AVON 

BALDWINSVILLE 

BATAVIA 

BERGEN 

BOUCKVILLE 

BROCKPORT 

CANTON 

CASTILE 

CATTARAUGUS 

CHAMPLAIN 

CLINTON 

CLYDE 

COBLESKILL 

DANSVILLE 

DEPAUVILLE 

DEPOSIT 

DE  RUYTER 

DUNDEE 

east  AMHERST 
EAST  BLOOMFIELD 

east  palmyra 

EDEN 

ellenburg  depot 

euicottville 

forestville 

freeville 

geneva 

HARPURSVILLE 

HENRIETTA 

homer 

hornell 

HUME 

INTERLAKEN 
JAMESTOWN 
JEFFERSONVILLE 
JOHNSON  CITY 

king  ferry 

U  FAYETTE 
LIVONIA  CENTER 

lowville 

Malone 

margaretsville 

Medina 

mendon 

Middletown 

newfield 

Newport 

Nichols 

north  clymer 
Norwich 
oneonta 
portville 

I’OUGHKEEPSIE 

’’Rattsburg 
Randolph 
red  Hook 
Remsen 

Richfield  springs 
^alem 

5CHAGHTICOKE 

SHERBURNE 

STAMFORD 

JMADHAMS 

, 'Westfield 
'vestford 


Ben  De  Young 
Harradine  Implement  Co. 
Howard  L.  Gage,  Inc. 
Willson  &  Eaton 
Florida  Implement  Co. 
Nye  &  Padden 
Larry  Romance 
Riester's  Farm  F^achinery 
Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Day  &  Perkins 
Morley  Tractor  Service 
Parker  Brothers 
McCormick  Farm  Store 
Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
Ralph  Fuller 
Larry  Madsen 
Raymond  Bedard 
Clinton  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Costello  Farm  Service 
Cobleskill  Welding  Ser. 
Richard  P.  Kemp 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  W.  Cook's  Sales  &  Ser. 
Dundee  Motors,  Inc. 
Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
Bob's  Garage 
J.  J.  O'Meal 

Nobbs  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 
Wilmer  Nephew 
A.  H.  Wixon  Sales  &  Ser. 
Howard  Farm  Store 
Wright's  Tractor  Service 

C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son,  Inc. 
E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 
Monroe  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 
W.  J.  Price  &  Son 
Thacher  Brothers 
Ricketts  Farm  Supply 
Donald  C.  Betzler 
Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 
Jeffersonville  Garage 
Goodrich  Implement  Co. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Shanahan  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Frank  Rupert  Sales  &  Ser. 
Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 
Douglas  Kelly 

Earl  W.  Loades  &  Sort 
Saxby  Implement  Corp. 
Harold  Ayres,  Inc. 
Rudolph  Mazourek 
Sanford  &  Teal  Supply  Co. 
Thetga  Farm  Supply 
John  Wiggers  &  Son 
Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

Joseph  Swantak 
Foote  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Lane  Farm  Supply 
Harold  Putnam 
Farm  &  Home  Store 
Keil  Farm  Supply 
Evans  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Salem  Farm  Supply 
Norman  Allen 
Sherburne  Farm  Supply 
A.  W.  Demurest  &  Sons 
Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Mead's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Leland  D.  Applegate 
B  &  J  Farm  Service 
Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

William  A.  Cramer  &  Son 
^  Rudolph  Franzen 

is  not  listed,  write  to 
McDade  Co.  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


EORDENTOWN 

IbNCENTOWN 

WOODSTOWN 


pact  the  soil  over  the  shallow  seeding 
speeds  germination  and  improves 
stands,  especially  in  dry  periods. 

Proper  band  seeding.  Parsons  con¬ 
tends,  usually  consists  of  4  steps  to¬ 
ward  a  successful  alfalfa  stand; 

1.  Seed  alfalfa  in  firm,  moist  soil  to 
get  fast  uniform  germination  and  high 
percentage  of  seedling  survival, 

2.  Drop  seed  behind  rather  than  in 
front  of  disc  openers,  to  get  a  more 
uniform,  shallow  seeding. 

3.  Use  press  wheels  behind  the  seed 
spouts  to  compact  the  soil  and  pei'mit 
upward  movement  of  moisture,  making 
favorable  germination  conditions. 

4.  Place  fertilizer  in  a  band  safely  be¬ 
low  the  seed  level,  for  top  efficiency. 
This  does  not  hinder  germination. 


UPSTATE  AEW  V<»BIK 
HOST  TO  i;UEIl>SEY 
C :OA  VEATIOY  lA  3IAY 

wo  IMPORTANT  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  cattle  sales  will  be  held 
during  this  year’s  82nd  annual  meeting 
convention  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  scheduled  for  May  24-29  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity. 

The  34th  Guernsey  Sale  will  be  held 
at  High  Meadows  Farm,  LaFayette, 
N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  27, 
followed  by  the  11th  McDonald  Sale  at 
McDonald  Farms — Cornell  University, 
Cortland,  on  Thursday  evening.  May  28. 

This  year’s  sales  mark  the  first  time 
that  either  has  been  held  in  the  eve¬ 


ning.  This  will  also  be  the  first  time 
the  annual  national  meeting  has  been 
held  in  upstate  New  York. 

The  Guernsey  and  McDonald  Sales 
are  always  top  events  in  the  Guernsey 
business.  Last  year’s  Guernsey  Sale 
posted  an  average  of  $1,423  for  47 
head,  and  39  Guernseys  were  sold  in 
the  1958  McDonald  Sale  for  an  average 
of  $1,224  per  head. 

The  two  sales  above  will  wind  up  the 
1959  Guernsey  convention  activities, 
but  three  full  days  of  meetings,  farm 
visits,  banquets,  and  the  special  Empire 
State  Guernsey  Show  on  Tuesday  at 
the  State  Fairgrounds  will  precede 
them.  The  annual  business  meeting  will 
be  in  Hotel  Syracuse,  May  27th,  start¬ 
ing  at  10  a.m. 


stnct  haytim^^s  the  time  for  experience  -  not  experiments 


Condition  with  Cunningham. ...vuith  more  acres  of 

conditioning  experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


Feed  protein-packed  Cun- 
ningliam  conditioned  hay 
all  winter  .  . .  your  saving 
in  supplement  costs  will 
pay  for  your  Cunningham! 


The  Cunningham  is  the  finest,  most  dependable  machine  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured  aud  is  universalK’  accepted  as  the  World’s  Number 
One  Hay  Conditioner.  The  c.xperienccd  Cunningham  has  earned  this 
vote  of  confidence  by  saving  90%  of  the  top  value,  protein-packed  hay 
leaves  in  millions  of  acres  of  hay.  20  acres  .  . .  200  acres  .  .-.  2,000  acres 
. .  .it  tcill  do  the  same  for  you  .  .  .  at  low  cost ...  in  less  time  .  . .  tvithoiit 
trouble.  With  Cunningham’s  “crimping  action,”  stems  cure  as  fast  as 
leaves  .  .  .  your  hay  is  out  of  the  field  50%  to  80%  faster  .  .  .  without 
protein  loss.  Co  by  experience  ...  go  buy  Cunningham  and  you’ll 
agree  that  ne.xt  to  nature’s  growing  magic,  Cunningham  conditioning 
is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  your  hay. 


Go  By  Experience 


^  Clip,  fill  in,  and  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders 
1  RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LACROSSE  I4,  WIS. 

j  NAME - 

j  ST.  OR  R.  R - 

j  TOWN _ STATE - 

I  Check  h  ere  if  you  ore  a  student 


Go  Boy 

Qunningbam 

The  World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 


Don’t  be  misted  by  imitations.  White  other  reels  may  took  like  Cunningham’s,  only 
the  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioner  has  the  proven  and  guaranteed  Cunningham  reels! 
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What's  the 


CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  can  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in. 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  .system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

YOUR  FARM  DESERVES  A  .  .  . 


^CRAINE 


Concrete  silo 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-429 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


i  Name 


Address 


OUR  57TH  YEAR  ---- 


With  Your  Help  We  Will  Meet 
The  July  1  Deadline 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


folks,  that  our  dairymen  supplying 
markets  within  the  State  will  meet  the 
deadline.  Our  veterinarians  have  had  a 
wonderful  response  in  the  field  to  their 
tremendous  effort  to  get  every  last 
herd  qualified.  Producers  may  be  sure 
we  will  continue  to  keep  up  our  part  of 
this  vital  program;  all  we  need  is  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  kind  of  support  we  have 
had  to  date.  I  feel  certain  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  our  efforts  and  that  type  of  co¬ 
operation  will  spell  success. 

The  owner  who  has  been  in  compli¬ 
ance  and  then  receives  a  suspicious 
ring-test  shortly  before  the  deadline 
date  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
blood  test  and  remove  reactors,  and  will 
therefore  not  jeopardize  his  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  the  individual  who  has 
had  repeated  suspicious  ring-tests  and 
has  made  no  effort  to  blood  test  and 
remove  known  reactors  does  not  quali¬ 
fy  and  is  in  a  position  to  lose  his  milk 
market. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
our  disease  control  work  will  not  let  up 
July  1  by  any  means,  for  we  are  de¬ 
termined  that  the  61  counties  in  the 
State  with  herds  will  be  certified  as 
brucellosis-free  by  January  1,  1960. 
This  “after  July”  drive  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  cover  every  herd,  including 
those  not  supplying  New  York  State 
or  New  York  City  markets. 

Animals  are  eligible  to  move  into 
and  out  of  certified  areas  within  the 
State.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  a  quarantined  herd  in  a  certified 
area,  and  in  this  case  no  animals  are 
permitted  to  move  except  for  beef  on  a 
special  permit  granted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 


In  the  ring-test  schedule  as  now  in 
progress,  results  will  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  dairymen. 

It  has  always  been'  the  policy  that 
the  authorized  tests  conducted  after  the 
removal  of  reactors  be  done  at  State 
expense.  A  re-test  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  cattle  is  at  owner’s 
expense. 

The  testing  standards  as  accepted  by 
the  various  Departments  of  Health, 
state  that  reactors  revealed  on  blood 
test  shall  be  immediately  eliminated  as 
a  source  of  milk,  and  within  30  days  of 
a  positive  blood  test  shall  be  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  herd  and  within  60  days 
the  herd  shall  be  re-tested.  The  milk 
is  excluded  from  the  reactor  only,  as 
you  can  see,  not  from  the  entire  herd. 

The  following  brucellosis  testing 
standards  have  been  accepted  by  New 
York  City,  New  York  State  and  the 
New  Jersey  Departments  of  Health: 

Herds  found  to  be  suspicious  tp  the 
milk  ring-test  shall  be  blood  tested 
within  45  days  after  the  ring-test  and 
reactors  revealed  on  blood  tests  shall 
be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  milk  and 
within  30  days  of  a  positive  blood  test 
shall  be  eliminated  from  the  herd  and 
within  60  days  the  herd  shall  be  re¬ 
tested. 

Statewide  certification  will  place 
New  York  State’s  livestock  industry  in 
the  competitive  position  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  for  our  cattle  will  then  be  able 
to  move  freely  across  State  lines.  In 
addition,  the  milk  produced  in  New 
York  will  be  acceptable  in  even  the 
most  exacting  markets.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cattle  from  this  State  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important,  a  fact  that 
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can  be  attributed  to  the  success  of  our 
disease  control  program,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  certification  to  28  coun¬ 
ties,  with  a  “clean  cattle”  population  of 
over  1,000,000  head.  Such  certification 
is  being  carried  out  under  uniform  rules 
recommended  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

New  York’s  rank  as  second  in  the 
nqtion  as  a  milk  producer  is  no  acci¬ 
dent.  And  the  well-rounded,  well- 
grounded  disease  control  program  the 
Department  administers  should  go  far 
to  maintain  that  rank.  It  should  do 
much  in  two  other  vital  respects,  too, 
namely,  the  protection  of  everyone 
from  undulant  fever  (the  human  equiv¬ 
alent  of  brucellosis  in  animals)  and  the 
maintenance  of  New  York’s  reputation 
as  a  producer  of  milk  whose  quality 
cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

-  A.  A.  - 

STARTING  OIR  KS 

ALF-WAY  measures  when  starting 
chicks  aren’t  good  enough,  says 
Leonard  Mercia,  Vermont  Extension 
Service  poultryman.  He  said  careful 
preparation  before  chicks  arrive  will 
pay  off  for  poultrymen. 

“In  cold  weather  start  the  brooder 
stove  two  days  before  the  chicks  are 
due,”  he  said.  “This  gives  time  to  regu¬ 
late  the  brooder  properly  and  warm  the 
floor  and  litter.” 

Fill  waterers  a  day  before  hatching 
so  water  will  be  of  correct  temperature. 
New  egg  case  flats  or  shallow  box  lids 
should  be  covered  with  starter  feed 
and  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  or  starter 
granite  grit  when  the  chicks  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boxes. 

“If  small  feed  troughs  are  used,  ar¬ 
range  them  as  spokes  of  a  wheel  so 
the  chicks  may  pass  quickly  to  and 
from  the  warm  brooder  and  may  feed 
at  the  temperature  most  comfortable 
for  them.” 

Early  feeding  should  be  generous  to 
get  the  chicks  off  to  a  good  start 


J-his  season,  put  up  your  hay  with  one 
man!  With  the  brand-new  “50”  Automatic 
Bale-Thrower  you  can  air-lift  your  bales 
from  baler  to  wagon  just  as  fast  as  yoiu- 
big-capacity  New  Holland  Hayliner  67  or 
68  can  turn  them  out! 

New  Holland’s  Bale-Thrower  is  engine- 
driven:  belt  speed  and  bale  speed  are  en¬ 
tirely  independent.  With  a  twist  of  the 
wrist,  right  from  the  tractor  seat,  you  can 
spot  your  bales — land  them  front  or  back 
of  the  wagon.  And  you  can  load  long  bales, 


“AIR-LIFT”  your  bales! 


Cut  labor  costs . . .  Save  time . . .  Beat  the  weather 

with  the 

NEW  HOLLAND  "50”  BALE -THROWER 


too — up  to  30  inches.  You  won’t  miss  on 
turns,  either.  That’s  because  the  Thrower 
turns  with  the  wagon,  not  with  the  baler! 

The  “50”  is  easy  to  understand  and  op¬ 
erate.  Has  few  working  parts.  Sealed  bear¬ 
ings  require  no  lubrication.  No  clutches  or 
chain  drive  to  jam  or  get  out  of  order. 
Attractive V  priced  to  pay  for  itself  quickly 
in  time  and  labor  saved. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER!  Like  to  try  out  one  of  these 
wonderful  Throwers  on  your  own  farm?  Send 
coupon  today!  Offer  is  limited. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
Dept.  1104,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

I  would  like  to  try  out  the  New  Holland 
Automatic  “50”  Bale-Thrower. 


Name. 


Address. 
City - 


.State. 


Name  of  Dealer. 


rm  New  hoziX.anP| 

_ In  Gf-nssinnol  ramJng"^ _ i 
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These  five  men  participated  in  a  Farm  and  Home  Week  panel  discussion  on  beef 
cattle  production  at  Cornell  University  in  March.  From  left:  James  V.  Coyner,  field 
representative,  Aberdeen  Angus  Association,  Warrenton,  Virginia;  Cornell  Prof.  M.  D. 
Lacy;  Ontario  County  farmer  Ralph  Poole  of  Geneva;  Dutchess  County  farmer  Myron 
Fuerst  of  Rhinebeck;  and  Kent  Mackey,  American  Hereford  Assn. 


Questions  About  Apple  Order 


I  FIND  myself  somewhat  confused  on 
this  issue  of  an  apple  marketing 
order,  both  as  to  what  growers  think 
about  it  and  where  I  myself  stand. 
Most  people  who  feel  they  know,  be¬ 
lieve  a  majority  of  growers  who  vote 
on  the  marketing  agreement  will  vote 
for  it.  Probably  enough  to  carry  it.  Gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  if  all  growers  voted 
the  agreement  might  fail  to  pass,  or  be 
definitely  defeated.  Many  growers  who 
are  undecided  or  opposed  are  expected 
not  to  vote  —  particularly  if  the  vote, 
like  the  cherry  vote,  is  not  a  secret 
ballot. 

.  I  am  not  so  sure  the  order  will  carry 
in  western  New  York.  At  a  recent  fruit 
growers  meeting  where  the  latter  part 
of  the  program  was  scheduled  for  an 


explanation  and  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  order,  about  half  the 
growers  got  up  and  walked  out  when 
that  part  of  the  program  came  up.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  order  were  stunned  and 
openly  disappointed.  At  least  a  few  of 
those  who  remained  questioned  the 
value  of  the  order. 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  order  can  reme¬ 
dy  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
industry.  The  number  of  buyers  is 
tending  to  decrease  —  although  the 
census  and  the  chain  store  association 
figures  do  not  indicate  that  this  change 
is  as  great  as  some  people  picture  it. 
The  number  of  sellers  is  also  decreas¬ 
ing.  There  is  less  speculative  buying 
and  more  day-to-day  or  week-to-week 
purchasing  by  the  trade.  There  is  a 


FIFTEEN  PAST  PRESIDENTS  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  during  Farm  &  Home  Week  at  Cornell  for  the  recent  golden  anniversary 
celebration.  In  front  is  Jared  Van  Wagenen  of  Lawyersville,  first  president.  Next 
row:  Thomas  LaMont  of  Albion;  Commissioner  D.  J.  Wickham  of  Hector;  M.  B.  Galbreath 
of  Morrisville;  Richard  F.  Fricke,  Ithaca;  E.  V.  Underwood,  Ithaca;  Prof.  A.  W.  Gibson, 
Ithaca.  In  back  row,  left  to  right,  are  L.  E.  Curtis,  Geneva;  W.  H.  Sherman  of  Victor; 
P.  J.  McManus,  Trumansburg;  J.  H.  Pendergast,  Cobleskill;  H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown; 
J.  R.  Hazlett  of  Hector;  J.  P.  King,  Rochester;  and  Morton  Adams,  Sodus. 


noticeable  trend  towards  vertical  inte¬ 
gration — cooperative  and  corporate. 

There  are  a  lot  of  growers  who  are 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  these  problems. 
They  want  to  yank  the  fruit  off  the 
trees  into  the  buyers’  containers,  collect 
their  money,  and  promptly  forget  about 
marketing  apples  until  the  next  harvest 
season.  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that 
when  they  can  no  longer  do  this  they 
are  going  to  get  out  of  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness.  That  may  not  be  too  far  away. 

Back  to  integration.  The  more  pro¬ 
gressive  (and  perhaps  more  successful) 
growers  are  tending  to  move  into  the 
packaging  of  their  fruit,  and  to  market 
their  packaged  apples  over  a  good  share 
of  the  year.  They  are  getting  closer,  to 
the  consumer,  sometimes  selling  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  their  pack  directly 
to  him  or  her.  We,  the  Palmers,  are 
moving  that  way  ourselves.  Some  fruit 
packers,  or  handlers,  are  investing 
money  in  large  fruit-growing  opera¬ 


tions,  with  the  admitted  objective  of 
having  some  control  over  their  supplies 
and  the  methods  of  harvesting,  hand¬ 
ling  and  packaging  the  fruit. 

Generally  they  prefer  a  share  in  the 
growing  business  to  outright  owner¬ 
ship.  Some  processors,  or  even  a  few  re¬ 
tailers,  have  done  the  same.  The  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  these  combinations 
may  rest  at  any  level  in  the  vertical  in¬ 
tegration. 

Cooperatives,  or  marketing  orders, 
have  a  tendency,  also,  towards  vertical 
integration.  Cooperative  management, 
with  its  decisions  a  compromise  of  the 
viewpoints  of  its  members  and  direc¬ 
tors,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the 
push  needed  to  make  things  go.  I  sus¬ 
pect  corporate  management  will  meet 
the  problems  more  quickly  and  put  their 
plans  into  operation  more  rapidly. 

These,  for  what  they  are  worth,  are 
some  of  my  ideas  about  what  is  going 
on. — Ralph  G.  Palmer,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  G.L.F.  GASOLINE  RECORD  BOOK 

Helps  you  get  your  full  tax  refund  on  gasoline  purchases 

Are  you  getting  your  full  tax  refund  for  farm-use  gasoline?  The  new  G.L.F. 
gasoline  tax  record  book  shows  you  how  to  keep  your  records . . .  how  to  claim 
federal  and  state  tax  refunds. 

This  handy  book  enables  you  to  keep  all  your  gasoline  tax.  records  in  one  spot 
. . .  simplifies  your  bookkeeping  . .  .  makes  filing  easier  at  income  tax  time  too. 

Keeping  correct  information  may  save  you  money  and  inconvenience  later  as  well. 

Send  for  your  gasoline  tax  record  book  today.  Free  to  G.L.F.  members.  Non¬ 
members  please  send  10c  to  cover  handling  charges. 


Presented  with  compliments  of  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service. 

Distributors  of  Power  Champ  Premium  and  Power  Champ  Regular  Gasoline. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  G.L.F.  Gaso¬ 
line  Record  Book. 

Name . 


Address.. 


Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Record  Book 


Petroldwm  Service  ’ 

POweRemMPf.: 


~ «  P0Wt»-CHAMP  - 

*  poweff~CHAm  Kmua 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOH  SACS. — T.  B.  ana  Bloodtesiea  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
TalDot,  Beonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPikK  BivBbiUcK  MAKKii,rilNG  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryaen,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Vv'infield ;  Wednesday  at  BulT 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Waiei- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  ol  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  saies,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Empire's  farm  auction  service. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

tOR  AXMGLiS  BuBBb  ana  registered  neiiers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  POELbD  Hereford  yearling  bulls 
for  sale.  CMR  and  Sprlngvailey  bloodlines.  A  .B. 
Price,  Sunnyfields  Hereford  Farm.  Clarence, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  cattle  project.  Write  for  information.  New 
York  State  Heretord  Assn.,  22  Wing  Hall.  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

FUR  tiABE  rin.KBi' (jaDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford,  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  f  arms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Bulls  any  age.  ex¬ 
cellent  bloodlines.  Windyhili  Farms,  Cmcmnatus, 
New  York.  Cortland  County. 

FOR  SALE:  REGiSt'ERED  Polled  Heretords. 
Herd  sire  aged  3,  cows  ready  to  calve,  yearling 
bulls.  James  M.  King.  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  bulls  and 
a  few  horned  cows.  Robert  J.  Generaux,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  3022. _ 

HERD  DISPERSAL:  Registered  Polled  Here- 
fords.  Herd  sire,  4  years  old.  Beau  Periect, 
Model  Russell  breeding.  100%  dehorner,  pedigree 
clean,  i'hree  yearling  bulls.  Five  cows  with 
calves,  two  cows  due  soon.  One  heifer.  P'ishers 
Polled  Herefords,  Shepherd  Road,  Williamson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  5222. 

HEREFORDS— COME,  SEE  and  buy  from  the 
best  bloodlines:  bred  and  open  heifers:  herd 
sires.  Sensibly  priced.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford 
P’arms,  Groton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Groton  31. 


_ SWINE _ 

GOOD  RUGGED  YOUNG  pigs  ready  for  delivery 
from  May  through  the  summer.  Write  me  your 
wants.  Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass. 
Route  2 A. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  farrowed 
September,  1958.  production  registry  litter  of  12. 
Sired  by  $1500  Quality  Donn  Superb  3rd  CMS 
PR-backfat  probed,  feed  conversion  and  carcass 
records.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars  ready 
to  use.  Baby  pigs.  C.  W.  Hillman.  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 


_ SHEEP _ 

EWES;  SEVENTY,  some  with  lambs.  Mostly 
Corriedale  crosses.  Few  registered  Suffolks  and 
Hampshires.  Mrs.  Nellie  Fisher,  Shepherd  Road, 
Williamson,  N.  Y.  Phone  5222. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
-Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pa^,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Buliville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  VVest  Winfield. 

AUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  over  100  Angus 
and  Hereford  Breeding  and  Feeder  Cattle.  3 
bulls.  Breeding  cattle  sold  per  head.  Feeder 
cattle  sold  per  pound  according  to  weight  and 
grade.  Sale  1:00  P.M.  Saturday.  May  9,  Fair 
Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Sponsored  by  Eastern 
N.  Y.  Beef  Improvement  Project. 


_ DOGS _ 

german  bHf  PHERD  PUPS  ana  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood.  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 
COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Champion  sired.  Litter 
registered.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels.  St.  Albans, 
Vermont.  LA43628. 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  $10  until  May  15th. 
Schuyler  Crosby,  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Cobleskill 
489-M2. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES.  Fine  in  the  field, 
friendly  at  home.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton,  Route  98, 
Attica,  N.  Y. _ 

A.K.C.  SHETLAND  (miniature  collie)  Puppies, 
from  champion  and  obedience  trained  stock.  Buy 
with  confidence.  Melodyiane  Shelties,  J.  Charron, 
Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  heel -driving 
parents,  all  ages.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  53-Wl. 

4  MONTH  OLD  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups  from 
best  of  cow  dogs.  One  pair  champion  bred  regis¬ 
tered  white  police  dogs  for  breeding  or  pets. 
Grace  Janowsky,  RD#1,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 
POODLES  —  MINIATURE  $100,  up.  Toy  $150, 
up.  Keegan  Kennels,  Saco,  Maine. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MURRAY  McMURRAY'S  br  VARIETIES  Chicks, 
eggs,  stock.  Ducks,  geese  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Free  handsome  catalogue  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenveiders,  Poiisn  Hamburgs  Andalusians. 
Sussex,  Turkens.  Cornish,  Houdans.  Langshans, 
Brahmas,  and  many  other  exciting  varieties. 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webster 
City.  Iowa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS.  80%  to  95%  Great  Laying  Im¬ 
perial  White  Leghorns,  70%  to  95%  Laying  Su¬ 
per  New  Hampshire  Reas,  Rocks.  Send  for  free 
low  prices,  literature.  Trail’s  End  News.  ’Trail’s 
End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  specializing  in 
Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks 
all  Harco  Sex-Links,  Lawton  White  Rocks  and 
Buff  Sex-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
tops  tor  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Puh 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  m  wnen  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks 
Henry  M.  Fryer — Greenwich,  N  Y  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504. 


MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimoer 
Leghorns  bred  for  laige  eggs — early  .  .  their 

tood  efficiency  means  less  lood  per  dozen  eggs 
imnorta'it  wilTi  the  narrow  nrofh  margins  of 
today  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don  i  pay  in  uie  pieseni  niaiKet  anu  snian 
ei  oirus  mean  moie  eg^s  loi  less  leed.  Lena  lor 
Free  Catalog  today,  write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS;  $5.75-100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25c  each.  Surplus  Chick  Co.. 
Milesburg  4,  Pa. 


SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Biix  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


BLOOD  TESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6-100. 
Van  tress  $10-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-10(). 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed 
COD  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm.  Shartlesville.  Pa. 


ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  Austrawhites,  Leghorns. 
$6.99:  Pullets,  $13.99:  Assorted  includes  Heavies. 
$4.99;  Surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog—  99  offers  Bush 
Hatchery.  Clinton  Missouri. 


“B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks,  Phila. 
50  Pa. 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 
heavies.  $6.50-100;  $12.00-200.  Big  leg  fryer 
chicks —  $1.60-100;  $3.00-200.  Ship  at  once.  COD. 
Crestwood  Farms,  Sheridan  9,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Bo.x  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Dept  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  White  or 
Barred.  Available  now  in  large  and  small  lots. 
Grow  capons  for  profit  or  your  own  eating 
pleasure.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 


rURKEYS 


HARTS  SCHNEIDER  STRAIN  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and  feed 
conversic.n.  Franchise  Hatchery.  Medium  Broad 
Whites.  Broad  Breasted  Beltsvilles.  day  old  and 
started  poults.  Write  for  literature  Hanes  Turke> 
Farm  P.itsdam  New  York 


‘‘PREMIUM  PROFIT”  Broad  Whites.  Hens  12-14 
lbs.:  Toms  24-26  lbs.  Poults  $58.50-100.  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 


TURKENS 


BABY  TURKENS  40  CENTS.  Circular  free. 
Valnauskas,  Fultonville,  New  York. 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  ALL  BREEDS,  pedigreed  stock. 
Free  illustrated  catalog  Ridenour’s  Ranch 
Goulds  53.  Florida 


GOSLINGS  —  WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35,  White 
Emdens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  COD. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  meat  type  crosses, 
10  for  $11  postpaid.  White  China  goslings,  10  lor 
$9  postpaid.  Charles  Howland,  Route  1,  Endlcott, 
New  York. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  lOf.  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


DUCKS 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Ducklings.  ,$23.95- 
100  Beltsville  Turkey  Poults  .$39.90-100.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich 
fieid  2,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  ROUEN  DUCKS,  pairs  $6.00. 
trios  $9.00  Joseph  Nicholas.  Mansfield  Penna 


JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-Campbell  ducklings — 
12-$4.00,  25-$6.50,  100-$21.00.  Due  to  fire  lost 
all  correspondence.  Anyone  having  orders  please 
re-order.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


GAME  BIRDS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Pullorum  clean, 
chicks  or  older.  Order  early,  special  rate.  Non¬ 
flying  pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton, 
New  Hampshire. 


FISHING 


HOW  TO  CATCH  lisn  wiin  smell — secret  recipes, 
formulas,  methods — 25c  Johnson's  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  ithaca  New  'York. 


FISH 


LIVE  FISH.  ALL  BREEDb.  For  farm  pona 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs  waterlilies  aquatic  plants. 
Information  lOc  Live  deliveries  guaranteed  Zetts 
Fish  Halcheries  Eastern  Branch  Drifting  Pa 

r  ibH  GiAiN  1  r  icOGb.  Plants  loi  siocKing  poiius 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  for 
Pona  Management  Bookiet.  Profit  Opportunities 
price  lisis  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisheries 
Dept  AA  Penn  Run  Penna 

HELP  WANTED 


Y'OUNG  MAN  FOR  general  farm  work.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tei.  53-Wl. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WOULD  LIKE  WORK  in  New  York  State.  E.\- 
perienced  Agriculturalist  with  experience  in  coun¬ 
ty  agent  work,  in  selling  agricultural  supplies 
and  in  large  diversified  farming  operations  Have 
real  reputation  in  supervision  and  in  promoi-on. 
Can  supply  best  of  references.  Box  514-TH, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  earnings,  and  increase  your  fin¬ 
ancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supp.e- 
ments  wholesale  or  dealers  cost  and  sell  farmers 
in  your  county.  E.xcellent  repeat  business.  Write 
for  Trial  Order  offer.  Box  514-RF,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

_ MAPLE  SYRUP _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP — $5  gallon:  $2.75  half  gallon. 
Maple  cream  $1.00  pound.  All  plus  postage 
William  Elliott,  New  Kingston.  New  York. 

FROST-ELF  PURE  MAPLE  '^up.  sugar  and 
cream.  Write  for  prices.  Maple  ih-oducers  Co¬ 
operative  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSES 


ALL  SORTS  OF  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe  boilers  etc 
R.  S.  Phillips.  Sussex.  N.  J. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A.  Topsfie.d 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders,  ‘Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 

_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.' Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata- 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


SILOS 


MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  timt 
and  hard  work.  Sena  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  ol  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  ol  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company  Inc 
vVayzata,  Minnesota. 

rvCPAiR  FAR  lb  r  OR  WOOD  tile  and  concrete 
silos.  5  types  of  new  silos.  Also  used  wood  sUos 
Trade-ins  accepted  Silo-Matic  unloaders.  Even 
Flo  distributors  'W  j  Walker  RDjr2.  Norwich 
New  York. 


BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  and 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5. '75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


TRY  TRACE  MINERALS  for  an  outstanding 
garden  this  season.  Famous  FTE  soil  mineralizer 
now  available  mail  order.  One  application  pro¬ 
vides  a  years  supply  of  all  six  vital  trace  ,  min¬ 
erals  —  iron,  copper,  zinc,  etc.  Users  report 
amazing  results — larger  blooms,  healthier  more 
vigorous  plants,  bigger  yields,  better  taste.  Easy 
to  use.  Makes  your  soil  mineral-rich.  1  lb.  $1.10 
(will  mineralize  400  sq.  ft.)  5  lbs.  $3.75,  10  lbs. 
$6.75  postpaid.  Greenfield  Mineral  Company,  Box 
202,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES.  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blue-green  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  or  fir  seedlings,  disease  free.  Free  price 
list.  Write  Genesee  Valley  Nursery,  Belmont, 
New  York. 


FRUIi  iREES,  WRITE  today  tor  tree  coloi 
catalog  Exclusive  growers  of  famous  Red  King 
Delicious  also  Wellspur  newest  and  finest  spui 
type  Delicious  Van  Well  Nursery  Dept  A 
W'cnatchee  Washington 


EVERGREEN  SEEDi.lNGb  --  bcotch  Rme  it 
strains  to  choose  from.  Douglas  Fir  Austria! 
Pine.  Arborvitae.  Write  for  price  list.  Big  Flats 
Nursery  Box  177.  Big  Flats.  New  York 


ELEPHANT  GARLIC — 6  times  bigger.  A  living 
from  an  acre.  Samples  $1.00.  Free  information 
Nichols  Nursery,  Northpac  HVy.,  Albany.  Oregon. 


HEMLOCK  SEEDLINGS— 3  to  5  inch,  100-$5: 
5  to  8  inch,  100-.$7.50;  8  to  12  inch,  100-$8.50. 
25  ungraded  .$2.  All  prepaid.  Mellinger’s,  AA. 
North  Lima,  Ohio. 

E'^RGREEN  SEEDLINGS— 50  three  year  tries, 
ten  each,  five  different  varieties,  $5  prepaid. 
Mellinger’s,  AA,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

May  2  If^ue . 

...Closes  April  16 

May  16  Tssue . 

....Closes  Apr,  30 

June  6  Issue . 

June  20  Issue . 

NURSERY 

STOCK 

gays  oil.  2  vpflr 

seedlings  $3.00-100;  Austrian  Red,  Scotch  Pin? 
Douglas  Fir  •  Blue.  Norway  and  White  Spruce 
3  year  3-6’  Blue  Spruce,  Canadian  Hemlock 
$5.00-100.  prepaid  Low  prices  5  and  10  thousand 
lots  Unadilla  Nursery  Co.  Tohnson  City,  N  y 

EVERGREEN  SEE'DS— ’GROW'ymlFli^^i'E^. 
greens  6  large  packets  all  different  $2.  Catalnp 
lOd  Mellinger’s  A  A,  North  Lima,  Ohio.  ^ 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE.  NEW  certil-ieo  olignt  and  scab  r? 
sistant  seed  potatoes.  Plymouth,  Merrimac 
Huron  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah 
dins  Thompson  Farms  Clympr  New  York. 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL,  ALFALPS 
timothy  and  other  field  seeds.  Garry  &  Rodney 
Oats,  certified  and  select  grades.  We  have 
registered  and  certified  Viking  Birdsfoot  'Tre¬ 
foil.  Certified  Essex  and  Climax  Timothy.  Price 
list  on  request.  Alton  L.  Culver  &  Sons,  located 
2%  miles  south  of  Mecklenburg.  N.  Y  on 
McIntyre  Road.  Tel.  Trumans  burg  53(X). 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York 

SELLING  OUT‘f  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  MiT 
ketlng  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyaras  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

_ EARTHWORMS _ 

EARN  MONEY  A  i  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us  I  We  buy  your  •’rop  Inquire  Oakhaven  5 
Cedar  Hill.  Texas 


TRAP  NIGHT  CRAWLERS  by  hundreds.  Easy 

building  plans.  Send  .$1.50— Elgan  Enterprizes 
Herkimer  N  Y 


SELL  ALL  EARTHWORMS  you  can  raise.  Big 
^mand.  Illustrated  booklet  Sod’.  Box  194AA, 
Astor  Station,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

_ MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  QU1(.rER  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 

trays  Newest  facts  tree.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag. 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  CHOICE  select  Yellow  or 

White  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermuda,  3 
bunches,  $1.60;  5  bunches  $2.10;  10  bunches, 
$3.50:  "70  bunches  ,$5.45:  30  bunches.  $6.90;  60 
bunches  (crate),  $10  50  prepaid.  Austin  Plant 
Company  Box  8.53  Austin.  Texas _ 

TOMATO  PEPPER  CABBAGE,  onion  plants. 
Field  grown,  healthy  vigorous  full-bearing 
plants  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  giiaranteea  M.  H  Evans  and  Sons 
Dept  5  Tv  Tv  Georgia 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  virus  free,  isolated 
and  dusted.  One  year  from  screen-house.  Cats- 
kill  and  Premier.  50-S2.25:  100-.$3.50;  1,000 

.$23  00  Postpaid  Fishers  Folly  Hardwick.  Vt. 

.■I  1  itAVv  berries,  raspberries,  black 

BERRIES,  blueberries.  The  latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits — 70  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  planting  guide  W'alter  K  Morss  &  Son 
Bradford  Mass 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties. 
High  grade,  certified  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms  Box  B-593 
Allen.  Maryland. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Guaranteed,  Bunch 
Portoricans.  Nancy  Halls.  Portoricans.  500-$2.50. 
1.000-S4  00  Free  growing  guide.  James  H.  Klutts 
Gleason.  Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Certified  fresh  dug 

from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock  Catskill.  Empire.  Fairfa,x,  Premier,  Poca 
hontas.  Robinson.  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hundred 
postpaid  Everbearing  Superfectjon  $4.75  pet 
hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices 
Braman  Bros.  Penfield  New  York. _ 

ASPARAGUS  —  2  YEARS  25-S1.85;  100-$4.UE 

1.000-.$'22.00;  3  years,  25-$2.25:  100-  $6.00:  500 
$16  50  Victoria  Rhubarb,  2  years,  6-$2.00:  12 
$3-00:  ‘25-$5.50.  Horseradish.  12-75iS:  50-$1.95: 
10G-.$3.50  Prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plant 
Farm.  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Plants.  Write 

for  catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli,  caul! 
flower,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants.  Start  with 
the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P.  Councill  Com¬ 
pany.  Franklin.  Virginia  “Virginia’s  Oldest  and 

Largest  Growers.”  _ _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  new  varieties Te 
leased  since  1950  by  USDA,  sweet,  flavorsome, 
large.  Top  quality  bushes.  Send  for  1959  Spring 
list  O.  W.  Stewart,  Route  80.  Kingston,  Mass.  _ 


S'TRAWBERRY  -RED.  BLACK,  purple  raspberri 

plants  Guaranteed  to  grow  Eureka  Plant  Farm. 
H^'sMngs  New  York  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Free  catalog  tells  how 
to  grow  then-  Rexford  Sprout.  Waverly.  New 

York _ — 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  STRAWBERRY 
Plants.  Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stow 
Catskill.  50-$2.00:  100-$3.25‘,  300-$8.00: 

$12  00;  1.000-.$22.00  postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to 
set  from  healthy  long  rooted  plants.  We  rKom- 
mend  Catskill.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt.^ 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants;  Prem'ri, 

Dunlap,  Sparkle,  Armore.  Robinson  $3.00-lw 
Regular  Gem,  Superfection,  Brilliant,  E''6rb^‘ 
ing  .$4.00-100.  Latham  raspberry  $8.00-100.  PM‘ 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  RD  #1,  Box  "V, 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. _ — 

SWEET  ONION  PLANT  Assortment  —  AppriW; 
mately  500  plants,  $2  postpaid,  fresh  from 
Plant  Company,  Farmersville,  Texas,  ‘‘Home  o 

the  Sweet  Onion.”  _ _ 

HEAVY-BEARING  DURHAM  everbearing  rs** 


raspberry  plants  $8.00-100;  Latham. 


Taylof' 


•$8.6o-106.  strawberry  plants.  Superfection  evef- 
bearing  ,$4.75-100.  Premier,  Sparkle,  Temple 
Robinson  $3.25-100.  Virus  free,  fresh  dug, 
paid.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  Ballston  ha*' ' 

New  York. _ _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Improved  Portoric^; 
Genuine  Red  Yams.  Vineless  Portoricqs 
$1.75;  500-$2.50;  1,000-,$4.00.  Prompt  shipmem> 
with  free  growers  guide  “Growing  Pot^oes  r- 
ery where.”  Gleason  Gardens,  Gleason,  Term,  ^ 
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PLANTS 

qtrAWBERRY-IIASFBERRY  plants.  Highest 
State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus- 
fJw.  stock  Howard  17,  Catskill.  Sparkle.  Em- 
5^.$2.25;  lOO— S.3.50;  200-36.50 :  300- 

mno-  500—512.00:  l.OOO— $23.00.  Superfection 
pvprtearing  50—54.50,  100—57.50;  200—512.00, 
Sham  raspberries.  2.5— $3.25;  50—55.50;  100— 
^QOO'  500 — .540.00.  Postpaid.  Descriptive  price 
list  Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry. 

Randolph.  Vermont.  . . 

ctKAWBERRY  PEANTS;  (Virus  Free)  Howards. 
roKkill  Sparkle.  Empire,  and  Robinson,  100- 
wm-  200-55.50;  500-.$11.50:  1,000-520.00.  Ever- 
'hearing  varieties.  Gem  and  Superfection.  50- 
W25'  100-54.00.  Red  Raspberry:  Taylor  and 
rltham  varieties,  25-52.50:  100-57.50.  Aspara- 
Piis-  Mary  Washington,  large  one  year  roots, 
im-$3  00  :  500-.510.00:  1,000-518.00.  Two  year 

roots  100-54.00.  Rhubarb,  350  each,  3-51.00. 
Horseradish.  12-51.00.  Postpaid.  Fred  Drew, 
Agawam,  Mass. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


nAHLIAS— ALL  KINDS.  20  assorted  .53.00  post¬ 
paid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert.  Delhi,  New  York. 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept. 

AA,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. _ 

CLADIOLUS  BULBS— Mixed  colors.  100  large 
size  $3  50.  100  medium  size  $2.50.  State  inspec- 
M  Prepaid.  M.  R.  Meckler,  Frankfort.  N.  Y. 
tH-RDY  OLD-FASHIONED  Dahlias,  mixed, 
mostly  purple.  12  tubers  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Howard 
Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York.  


HAY  AND  OATS 


alfalfa  first  and  second  cutting,  mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y.  Phone  Freehold 

739L _ _ 

■WANTED:  FINEST  QUALITY  hay.  Buying  year 

round.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna^^ _ 

CHRIS IMAN'S  EXCHANGE  will  deiiver  straw 
and  all  grades  of  hay  including  good  dairy  hay. 
subject  to  inspection.  For  information  write  giv 
mg  your  phone  number  or  call  J.  W.  Christman 
41  144  after  6  P.M.  Fort  Plain.  R.D.  it4.  N.  Y 
FOR  SALE.  HAY,  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay: 
wheat  straw:  ear  corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-9288o. 
DEALERS -TRUCKERS -FARMERS  —  Inquiries 
invited,  hay— oats.  Box  514-YM,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  MIXED  hay.  some  of  New 
York’s  best  hay  available  at  reasonable  prices, 
delivered  by  truck  load.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service.  Maplecrest. 
New  York. 


TRAVEL _ 

THESE  19  DAYS  ESCORTED  Tours  are  the 
very  best  for  your  vacation.  Leave  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  June  27  and  Aug.  10,  Grand  Canyon. 
California,  British  Columbia  &  Lake  Louise. 
July  20,  Grand  Circle  Mexican  Tour.  Go  via 
Cuba  and  Yucatan,  return  via  Texas  and  New 
Orleans.  Your  choice  8000  miles,  only  $299.90 
plus  tax.  Mention  Tour  and  ask  for  tree  leaflet. 
Shanly  International  Corp..  528A  Blue  Cross 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 

Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — 1839.  1893-S.  1895-P. 
1903-0  pay  5100.00-$5.000.0Q.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  19;J2 — $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents— $500.00;  Indian  Cents— $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924—51.500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
$3,000.00  ;  20  pieces— $125.00  ;  30  pieces— $150.00: 
halfdimes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-51,000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921— 50  silver 
-$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500  — 
$750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
(K-217-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ 

FLEECE  WOOL.  HIMS.  skins  ginseng.  May 
Apple  Roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 
Company,  54th  year,  Lancaster,  Penna. _ 

timber  WANTED— oak.  Poplar,  Hard  Maple 

standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our  mill. 
J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Lakeland  8-2988. _ . 

highest  PRICE’S  PAID  for  old  lamps,  china, 

glasses,  mugs,  antiques.  Send  card  with  your 
address  or  telephone  number  to:  Box  514-KY. 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

OLD  PHONOGRAPH  WITH  outside  horn  and 

rwords.  Pre  1930  airplane  or  any  part  thereof. 
Harlow  R.  Coppernoll,  Palatine  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

cedar  POSTS,  Xll  SIZES.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  150  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  -barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  ’Town- 
line  Road.  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ _ 

113  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM;  34  head  stock,  all 
farm  machinery,  milkhouse.  7  room  house  with 
Ml  conveniences,  near  town.  Schoolbus  at  door. 
Aubert  Mason,  Bloomville,  New  York.  Phone 
Lehigh  6-7102, 

51  ACRES,  BRADFORD  CO.,  Pa.,  practically 
new  4  bedroom  home,  good  barn,  13  miles  from 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $9500  —  Werts  Real  Estate, 

Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

2^97^CRES,  TRAC'TOR'  and  farm  equipment, 
10  room  house,  bath,  furnace,  5  room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  large  drivethru,  barn,  other  buildings, 
good  location,  near  Greene,  N.  Y.,  Chenango 
^punty,  $17,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
Lhy,  New  York. 

Highly  productive  farm,  60  acres,  7 

rTOrn  house,  two  barns,  ample  water  supply, 
black  top —  4  miles  northwest  of  Watkins  Glen, 
'ree  delivery,  school  bus.  Contact  owner.  Clar- 
Yg^^lMeade,  Watkins  Glen  #1,  N.  Y.  Phone 

SALE;  ONE  acre,  7  room  house,  roadside 
“land,  barn.  Between  N.  J.  'Turnpike  and  shore 
Points  $15,500.  V.  Bailey.  Box  207,  Adelphia. 
iNW  Jersey. 

ri^HlDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  value!  No  money 
$5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
g.NPPuo  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools. 
In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
Write  for  free  photos.  Carter  Huysman, 
ox  467,  Belleview,  Florida. 


REAL  ESTATE 

230  ACRES  WELL  LAID  Northern  Cortland 
County.  N.  Y.  Farm;  Route  41.  Bams  not  too 
good.  Nearly  new  tile  silo.  Pleasant,  cottagey 
1%  story  new  aluminum  sided  house.  School 
busses.  Milk  route.  Excellent  neighborhood.  Near 
lake.  Good  crop  land.  Excellent  pasturage  for 
dairy  or  young  stock  raising.  $13,500— with  lib¬ 
eral  down  payment.  Quick  possession.  Crandall 
R  E.  Agency.  Homer.  N.  Y.  Box  116.  Tel. 
PI-9-2'213. 

WANTED:  RETIREMENT  FARM'  150  mile 
radius  New  York  City.  Improved  house,  bam, 
stream,  good  road.  Up  to  .$9,000.  Box  514-DV. 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

STROUT  CATALOG — FREE!  Bigger  than  ever, 
3.599  bargains.  .36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service  Strout  Realty,  251 -R  4th  AVe.,  New 
York  10  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— FARMS,  VILLAGE  and  Rural  dwell¬ 
ings.  acreage,  businesses  for  sale.  Werts  Real 
Estate.  360  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


_ NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

DEPRE.S.SiON  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduceo  prices  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield,  Ill. 
TREE  PLANTER  HEAVY  DUTY,  improved  de¬ 
sign.  $315.00.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline,”  Deposit.  New  York. 
SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  'TRAC'TOR.  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe, 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Bam  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edition. 
Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  'Tractor  Parts  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
ROTARY  LAWN MOWER  Replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  100.  Ellwanger’s,  15 
Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co..  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. _ 

BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  farm  imple¬ 

ments,  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics,  whole¬ 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
$1.00.  Aviation  Surplus  Dept.  20.  'Thomasville. 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  'Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 
Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  AA.  Owosso,  Michigan. _ 

USED  AND  SURPLUS  PIPE,  valves  and  fittings. 

in.  to  12  In.  Angles,  flats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  N.  J. _ 

ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 

and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One- 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co., 
Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678. _ 

RO'TARY  TILLERS:  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.,  101  State 
Road,  Williamstown.  Mass. _ 

BUY  DIREC'T  NOW  from  IL  Sl  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8-AA.  Sunny 
side  4  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  FARMALL  200  tractor.  #31  mower, 

snowplow.  Also.  Lilliston  7’6”  rotary  brush  cut¬ 
ter.  Richard  Klingler,  Lazy  Acres.  East  Chat- 
ham,  N.  Y. _ 

8  SIDE  OPENING  CHOFTB  Boy  Milking  Parlor 

Stalls,  with  feed  buckets.  One  or  all.  $80.00- 
apiece.  Southbury,  Conn.  Phone  Congress  4-5027. 
NEW  82  GALLON  ELECTRIC  Water  Heaters, 
li!)  year  guefrantee  .5129.95  FOB,  Penn  Yan  Com¬ 
mission  House.  1.36  Water  St.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
USED  BARN  CLEANER,  110  ft.  rubber  belt. 

3  hp  motor,  elevators,  belt  return.  Reasonable. 
John  Sorgi.  R2.  Newfield,  N.  Y. _ 

QUONSET  HUTS,  20x48’  $550.00.  Prefab  steel 

buildings,  covered  with  aluminum.  20.x48’  $790.00. 
Nelson.  Croton,  N.  Y.  CR-1-8990. _ 

FREE  CATALOG :  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 

350  lampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans'  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs.  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au- 
nurn.  New  York,  Dept.  G. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — 'Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  lisi  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  'TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed.  8 

jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
‘229  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


BOOKS 

■'ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ.”  wonderful 

book  free.  51  Megiddo  Mission.  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

25  DIFFEREN'l”  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  100.  With  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  287,  Ontario. 

LOOlTXLirillFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35. 
Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 


Vi/OMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22.  Calif. 


Coming  Meetings 

April  25 — 24th  annual  Dairy  Classic, 
Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

Apr.  30-May  1  ^  Shenandoah  Apple 
Blossom  32nd  Annual  Festival,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 

May  6,  7  —  Hay  Making  Days  at 
Farm,  Home  4-H  Center,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Sponsored  by  Susquehanna  Val¬ 
ley  Equipment  Dealers  Assoc,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Extension  Service. 

May  16 — 50th  annual  sheep  shearing 
contest,  Conn.  Sheep  Breeders  Ass’n., 
at  Univ.  Conn.,  Storrs.  Commercial, 
amateur,  professional  and  junior  classes. 

May  24— Empire  State  Rabbit  Breed¬ 
ers’  Club’s  annual  Rabbit  Show  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds,  Poultry  Bldg.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

May  25  — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  26— Empire  State  Guernsey 
Show  at  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  during  annual  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  27 — The  Guernsey  Sale  in  eve¬ 
ning  at  High  Meadows  Farm,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  Y.,  during  convention  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  28 — The  McDonald  Sale  in  eve¬ 
ning  at  McDonald  Farms,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

June  9-12  —  NEPPCO’s  28th  Egg 
Quality  and  Grading  School,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

June  21 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Assn.  Annual  Show.  Route  9, 
Marlboro,  Vt. 

June  23-26 — State  4-H  Club  Congress 
Cornell  University. 


WOMEN'S  interest 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 

FREE  PHOTO  AND  information  on  imported 
shopping  bag.  Or  send  $1.00.  IFA.  Box  3051-E, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

CANNED  GOODS — FACTORY  dents,  inspected 
and  guaranteed.  Up  to  50%  off.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Rd..  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 

LIVE  LONGER.  BETTER  in  Florida!  Nice 
homesites  only  $595  at  $10  monthly.  Folder  free. 
Weller,  Box  1112  (AA-1),  Panama  City,  Fla. 

SWITCHES  $2— BABY  BOOTEES  500.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

SEW  AND  WIN  with  cotton  bags.  Glamorous 
Hollywood  vacation  for  national  winners.  Awards 
of  $100  in  cash  prizes  and  a  Necchi  Portable 
Sewing  Machine  at  state  and  regional  fairs.  For 
full  details,  write:  National  Cotton  Council,  Dept. 
B,  Box  9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

25  WAYS  TO  EARN  MONEY.  Name  on  25  mail¬ 
ing  lists.  2  pounds  quilt  patches.  12  bargains. 
Your  choice.  500  each  offer,  250  postage.  Bar¬ 
gains,  Box  7,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWIVES  “BUY  AT  dUcount  prices.” 
Make  huge  savings  on  appliances,  silverware, 
watches,  housewares,  toys,  etc.  Send  250  for  big 
4-eolor  catalog.  (Refunded  on  first  order.) 
Benton,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

.MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  white — 
reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers.  Stafford.  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from  im¬ 
porter.  Northern  Import  Co..  Reed  City  115, 
Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  to 

V4.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

RUBBER  S'l’AMPS  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
pointing,  personalized  stationery,  wedding  invi¬ 
tations.  cuts,  labels.  Write  Champlain  Industries, 
Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 

AFRAID  OF  LIGH'I’NING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
tree  inspection,  survey  and  e.xact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  200 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  LINES  $1.00  R.  Jones. 
Tarenlum  14,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  —  SOFT-  PLIABLE  sueded  deerskin 
excellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving.  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.'25  pair.  Sizes:  S,  M,  L  &  XL. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Alvord  Glove  Co.,  Dept. 
A  A ,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. _ 

HEARING  AIDS  BIG  discount.  Cords  $1,  bat¬ 

teries  wholesale.  Adco,  509  W.  5th,  Topeka. 
Kansas.  _  _ 

mAMCWDS:  FLAWLESS,  Full  Cut,  registered, 
mounted.  Discounted.  Write,  House  of  Marshall 
7,  Lyons,  New  York. 

INTERESTING  AND  HELPFUL  magazine  for 
older  folks.  Sample  copy.  100.  Age  Outlook,  1015 
W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Earl  Woodrow,  Herdsman  at  Bond 
Haven  Farm,  demonstrates  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  milk  into  the 


MILK  PORTER  SPUTNICK 
Milk  is  handled  in  the  new 

MILK  PORTER 
SPUTNICK 

at 

BOND  HAVEN  FARM 

R.  R.  1,  Beeton,  Ont. 

Strong  in  the  blood  of 
"MARKSMAN" 

"CENTURION"  and  "SIGNET" 

The  Milk  Porter  Sputnick  is  a  new 
method  of  transporting  milk  from 
the  cow  to  the  bulk  cooler  —  no 
lifting,  no  carrying,  no  spilling  or 
splashing.  Foot-controlled  lid  makes 
for  easy  pouring  and  less  chance  of 
stable  contamination  of  milk.  Air 
compressor  forces  milk  through 
sleeve-type  filter  disc  into  bulk 
tank.  Easy  to  clean  and  handle— 
4-can  capacity  —  stainless  steel  — 
moderately  priced  —  get  full  infor¬ 
mation  from 

DAIR^  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2787  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 

Write  for  name  of  your  nearest 
Distributor  and  Prices. 


for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATAL06 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-429,  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  var¬ 
ieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  now  for  FREE  Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  A  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


MAKE  $75  UP  WEEKLY 

Represent  us  full  or  part  time  in  your 
community.  Take  orders  for  America's 
largest  selling  liquid  fertilizer.  Used  by 
farmers  since  1946.  Liberal  profits.  No 
investment.  Write 

"NA-CHURS"  PLANT  FOOD  CO., 

520  Monroe  Street,  Marion,  Ohio 


(292)  24 
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EAL  Oh’s  and  ah’s  pf 
envy  went  up  from  the 
'  audience  which  packed 
the  Martha  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  auditorium  for 
the  Cornell  Farm  and 
L?*  Vp  Home  Week  dress  re- 
view  of  garments  made 
'  by  homemakers  who 
have  perfected  their 
sewing  skills  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  clothing  classes.  Thirty- 
two  New  York  State  counties  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  review,  and  most  of  the 
garments  were  modeled  by  their  mak¬ 
ers.  The  Oh’s  and  ah’s  of  envy  from  the 
audience  were  heard  every  time  the  low 
cost  of  these  beautifully  made  coats, 
suits,  and  dresses  was  given — unbeliev¬ 
ably  low  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  have  bought  them  ready 
made. 

The  garments  were  made  either  in 
Extension  Service  clothing  classes,  or 
as  a  result  of  the  learning  gained  from 
them.  The  theme  of  the  show  was 
“Dressing  for  Modern  Living,’’  and 
emphasized  that  through  creative  de¬ 
sign  and  economy  of  construction, 
homemakers  and  their  families  can 
have  well  fitted  garments  in  the  latest 
fashion  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

As  each  model  appeared,  the  com¬ 
mentators,  Mrs.  Madeline  Blum  and 
Miss  Adaline  Snellman,  Cornell  clothing 
specialists,  pointed  out  special  features 
of  each  garment  and  frequently  some 
of  the  problems  in  making  it  or  rea¬ 
sons  for  choice  of  design  and  fabric. 
Here  are  brief  notes  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  outstanding  quality 
and  variety  of  garments  made  by  these 
homemakers : 

The  show  opened  with  Mrs.  Fred 
Bardon  of  Essex  County  wearing  an 
Empire  full  length  coat  of  black  Aro- 
mink  fabric.  The  back  and  sleeves  were 
cut  in  one  piece,  making  the  bell  shaped 
three-quarter  sleeves  fall  on  the  bias. 
Deep  box  pleats  created  a  panel  effect 
in  the  back. 

An  orange  wool  crepe  suit,  in  simple 
design,  was  worn  by  Mrs.  William 
Lochren  of  Niagara  County,  a  cheery 
color  for  winter  and  early  spring.  Mrs. 
Lochren,  who  is  a  clothing  leader  and 
mother  of  five  children — four  of  .  them 
girls — is  training  her  daughters  to  sew 
for  themselves. 

The  blue-green  tones  were  the  choice 
of  a  number  of  homemakers.  “Jewels  of 
India’’  was  the  name  of  the  sparkling 
fabric  developed  into  an  afternoon  dress 
by  Mrs.  Elliot  Hollely  of  Syracuse. 
This  was  a  jeweled  tone  print  in  shades 
of  turquoise  blue  and  green,  having  a 
slim  skirt  and  bloused  bodice  held  in 
shape  by  a  lining.  All  this  for  the  un¬ 
believable  sum  of  $9.00.  Mrs.  Kay 
Weink  of  Allegany  County  chose  an 
aqua  dress  and  jacket,  while  peacock 
tones  in  Jersey  fabric  was  created  into 
a  smart  two-piece  dress  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Polisoto  of  Chautauqua  County. 

The  ever  popular  classic  —  the  shirt¬ 
waist  dress — was  worn  by  Mrs.  Edna 
Caldwell  of  Saratoga  County.  It  was 
cleverly  designed  with  a  rather  full 
pleated  skirt,  cut  on  the  straight,  while 
the  bodice  was  cut  on  the  bias.  The 
choice  of  fabric  was  a  muted  grey  and 
dark  rose  plaid  in  small  design  showing 
how  with  careful  planning  this  fashion 
and  this  fabric  could  be  suitably  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  mature  figure. 

For  tweniy-nine  years,  Mrs.  Myron 
Putnam  of  Jefferson  County  has  been 
participating  in  Extension  Service 
projects.  Her  contribution  to  the  re¬ 


view  was  a  suburbanite  jacket  —  an 
authentic  tartan  plaid  in  black,  blue, 
green  and  red,  woven  in  Scotland.  With 
it  she  wore  a  black  flannel  skirt  and  a 
white  pima  cotton  broadcloth  blouse. 

Another  of  the  subtle  wool  plaids 
was  developed  into  a  suit  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Murphy  of  Erie  County  for 
$11.00. 

When  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  near  a  textile  outlet  store  and  know 
something  about  fabrics,  it  is  possible 
to  pick  up  a  real  bargain.  That  is  what 
Mrs.  Elwood  Stone  of  Rochester  did 
and  produced  a  smartly  tailored  wool 
flannel  suit,  plus  a  hat,  for  $10.00. 

A  simple  blue  linen  dress  displayed 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Truscott  of  Livingston 
County,  will  be  the  mainstay  of  her 
summer  wardrobe. 

And  then  came  the  “man  of  the 
show.’’  You  won’t  find  a  more  man- 
tailored  jacket  in  a  man’s  shop  than 
that  made  by  Mrs.  Doy  Davis,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  for  her  husband.  It  fitted 
him  perfectly  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  model  it  with  his  assured  and  easy 
manner. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  idea  to  satisfy 
your  longing  for  a  gay  color  or  ultra 
style  that  might  not  be  right  for  your 
age  and  figure,  by  making  a  garment 
for  someone  else.  Mrs.  Howard  Chap"^ 
plus  of  Columbia  County  made  a  bright 
red  coat  for  a  friend.  She  had  all  the 
fun  of  creating  it  and  can  enjoy  it  vi¬ 
cariously  every  time  this  friend  wears 
it. 

The  importance  of  the  jacket  costume 
was  emphasized  in  the  charming  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  of  rose  linen  topped  by  a 
short,  crisp  jacket  of  print  material 
made  and  worn  by  Mrs.  William  Carroll 
of  Westchester  County.  She  found  the 
jacket  fabric  in  the  upholstery  depart¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Carroll  reports  that  since 
she  has  learned  how  to  choose  more 
wisely  the  size  and  type  of  pattern  for 
her  figure,  her  fitting  problems  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  casual  type  of  suit  with  the  re¬ 
laxed  feeling  was  made  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Petri  of  Otsego  County,  and  she  did  a 
fine  job.  The  cost  was  only  $12.00. 

For  $7.00,  Mrs.  Donald  Stearns  of 
Madison  County,  has  a  blue  acetate 
dress  with  a  subdued  mottled  figure  on 
it.  Design  details  included  intricate 
gathering  from  bust  to  hip  on  the  left 
side;  long  sleeves;  a  boat  neckline  and 
a  draped  overskirt.  She  made  this  dress 
in  the  “Better  Dress  Project’’  to  wear 
for  evening  affairs.  As  chairman  of  the 
Centralized  School  and  Rural  Service  of 
New  York  State  Congress  of  PTA’s, 
she  will  have  use  for  this  on  many 
occasions. 


The  great  variety  of  garments  modeled 
by  the  32  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
show  proved  that  Extension  Service  cloth¬ 
ing  classes  cover  a  wide  range  of  sewing 
projects.  In  the  picture,  from  left  to  right, 
are  Mrs.  Howard  Schell,  Albany  County, 
wearing  the  smart  wool  tweed  dress  and 
hat  to  match  which  she  made  at  a  total 
cost  of  $9.98;  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson,  Sen¬ 
eca  County,  modeling  her  handsome  wool 
plaid  coat;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gilroy, 
Oneida  County,  in  the  attractive  pink  and 
brown  tweed  ensemble  which  she  made 
after  learning  new  and  helpful  tailoring 
techniques.  — Cornell  University  Photos 


A  pretty  raspberry  red  silk  broad¬ 
cloth  lining  picked  up  the  color  note 
of  the  tiny  red  flecks  that  appeared  in 
the  Donegal  tweed  fabric  which  Mrs. 
Herbert  Shore  of  Suffolk  County  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  suit.  She  made  a  hat  of 
the  same  fabric  and  accessorized  her 
costume  with  black  patent  leather 
shoes  and  handbag  and  white  fabric 
gloves.  The  jacket  was  one  of  the  new 
short  straight  varieties.  The  outfit 
cost  only  $18.00. 

It  does  not  always  take  all  new  ma¬ 
terial  to  fashion  a  garment.  Mrs. 
Charles  Arliss  of  Cayuga  County  uti¬ 
lized  lining  material  from  an  old  coat 
to  line  her  beautiful  new  one  made  of 
charcoal  grey  wool.  Cost,  $17.10. 

A  pretty  blue  and  green  gingham 
plaid  shirtwaist  dress  was  worn  by 
Mrs.  Roger  Paolangeli  of  Tompkins 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Mrs.  Elliot  Hollely  modeling  her  smart 
"After  Five"  jeweled  tone  print  dress,  in 
shades  of  turquoise  blue  and  green; 
also,  a  tiny  matching  hat  of  blue  and 
green  velvet  leaves.  Mrs.  Hollely  is  a 
member  and  clothing  leader  of  Syracuse 
City  Extension  Service. 


Some  models  in  the  show 
who  were  proud  to  wear 
garments  made  for  them: 
Julie  and  June  Thomas,  4 
and  12  years  of  age,  wear, 
ing  gay  red  dresses  with 
white  trim,  made  by  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Durwood 
Thomas,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  Holding  Julie  is 
Mr.  Doy  Davis,  Rensselaer 
County,  wearing  a  beau¬ 
tifully  tailored  grey  tweed 
sports  jacket  made  for  him 
by  Mrs.  Davis. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

County  emphasizing  the  full  pleated 
skirt  and  snug  bodice.  She  trimmed  it 
with  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs  and 
front  button  opening,  all  for  $2.47. 

“Fitting  the  Growing  Child”  was  a 
project  conducted  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  this  year.  Mrs.  Durwood 
Thomas  made  good  use  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  reconstruct  outgrown 
dresses  for  her  four-and  twelve-year- 
old  daughters,  Julie  and  June.  Their 
gay  red  dresses  with  white  trim  had 
no  signs  of  a  made-over  feeling. 

It  is  always  thrilling  to  see  a  “first” 
garment.  Mrs.  Arthur  Nielson  of 
Yates  County  very  wisely  chose  to 
make  a  blouse  and  skirt,  both  of 
simple  design.  The  cotton  blouse  of 
black  and  white  print  in  subtle  pattern 
had  raglan  sleeves.  The  skirt  was  of 
black  corduroy  with  a  pretty  flare  and 
the  combination  was  most  becoming 
and  will  be  a  versatile  outfit  for  her 
wardrobe. 

Another  red  coat  was  of  wool  fleece 
with  knit  back,  costing  only  $12.55.  It 
was  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Willis  Sol- 
berg  of  Warren  County. 

The  popularity  of  the  straight,  short 
jacket  was  shown  in  the  tweed  suit  of 
Mrs.  Elton  Sattler  of  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  demi-fitted,  lined  jacket  had 
raglan  sleeves  and  a  small  collar.  The 
straight  skirt  had  a  kick  pleat  for 
ease  when  walking,  and  was  complete¬ 
ly  lined.  The  suit  and  a  matching  hat 
with  perky  red  feathers,  also  made  by 
Mrs.  Sattler,  cost  $19.64. 


Nearly  all  of  the  garments  shown  at  the 
Cornell  dress  review  were  modeled  by 
the  women  who  made  them.  At  left,  is 
Mrs.  Kay  Weink,  Allegany  County,  wear¬ 
ing  her  pretty  aqua  jacket  dress.  As  each 
model  appeared,  the  commentators,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Blum  and  Miss  Adaline  Snell- 
man,  Cornell  clothing  specialists,  pointed 
out  special  features  of  the  garments 
they  were  wearing.  At  the  microphone 
in  the  picture  is  Miss  Snellman. 


A  charming  and  becoming  color  for 
Mrs.  Harold  Faulkner  of  Delaware 
County  was  the  soft  blue  chosen  for 
her  gabardine  jacket.  It  had  the  re¬ 
laxed  look,  and  was  lined  with  wash¬ 
able  taffeta.  She  also  made  a  dress 
of  the  gabardine,  providing  the  effect 
of  a  suit.  To  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  jacket,  she  made  another  dress  to 
match  the  printed  lining.  This  kind  of 
a  capsule  wardrobe  can  take  her  many 
places. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hibbard  of  Broome 
County  did  a  very  professional  job  on 
a  suit  of  turquoise  blue — hip  length, 
boxy  jacket  with  three-quarter  length 
raglan  sleeves.  The  print  blouse  and 
jacket  lining  matched. 

Little  Wanda  Dewey  was  proud  of 
her  gay  red  felt  skirt  with  an  appli- 
qued  black  poodle,  and  she  made  an 
appealing  model.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Ward  Dewey  of  Chenango  County, 
wore  a  skirt  of  cinnamon  brown  her¬ 
ringbone  tweed,  a  blend  of  60%  wool 
and  40%  linen  which  she  lined  with 
rayon  taffeta  to  help  it  keep  its  crisp¬ 
ness  and  shape. 

A  coat  of  grey  Donegal  tweed  de¬ 
signed  with  a  slight  flare  was  changed 
to  suit  the  needs  of  Mrs.  Burton 
Brown  of  Monroe  County.  She  chose 
to  make  two  bound  buttonholes  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  as  a  wrap-around 
model,  and  she  set  pockets  in  at  the 
side  seams.  Although  she  had  sewn 
for  many  years,  this  was  her  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  tailoring. 

An  over-blouse  of  pale  green  and 
white  check  and  a  skirt  of  apple 
green  by  Mrs.  Walter  Hoffman  of 
Schuyler  County,  was  in  a  fabric  of 
65%  Arnel  and  35%  cotton.  The 
blouse  had  interesting  tab  details,  as 
also  did  the  skirt  at  the  center  back 
to  hold  the  little  pleats  in  place,  Mrs. 
Hoffman,  who  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Catherine  near  the  town  of  Odessa, 
makes  most  of  her  own  clothes  and 
sews  for  her  children. 

A  costume  may  be  assembled  grad¬ 
ually,  such  as  the  one  made  and  mod¬ 
eled  by  Mrs.  Edward  Klena  of  Fulton 
County.  She  had  made  the  navy  blue 
wool  skirt  in  a  county  project  class 
in  1958  and  this  year  made  a  match¬ 
ing  topper — a  three-quarter  length 
coat — which  makes  a  smart  outfit. 


Blouse  and  coat  lining  of  a  colorful 
blue-green  print  added  bright  touches, 
and  Mrs.  Klena  plans  to  make  a  print 
skirt  that  will  carry  this  outfit  right 
into  summer.  She  also  made  her  hat. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gilroy  of  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty  made  a  three-quarter  length  coat  for 
a  smart  tweed  ensemble  in  a  tiny  subtle 
plaid.  And  still  another  plaid  was  the 
interesting  color  combination  of  avo¬ 
cado  green,  grey  and  burnt  orange  in 
the  coat  made  by  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson 
of  Seneca  County.  She  did  a  wonderful 
job  of  matching  the  designs.  This  is 
essential  if  you  want  a  garment  to  have 
the  professional  look. 

Albany  County’s  contribution  was  a 
chic  wool  tweed  dress  of  rust  color  with 
black  and  white  flecks.  Mrs.  Howard 
Schell,  who  made  it,  looked  well  in  the 
design  with  its  bloused  back,  wing 
sleeves,  and  large  collar  with  stand- 
away  neckline. 

Mrs.  John  Campbell  of  Dutchess 
County  made  and  modeled  a  beautiful 
light  blue  novelty  weave  wool  coat. 
This  material  was  chosen  for  its  ease 
in  handling,  shrinking,  and  pressing. 
The  hip  length  design  of  the  coat  gave 
it  a  casual  air  and  it  will  be  a  versatile 
addition  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s  wardrobe, 
as  it  may  be  worn  over  dresses  or  suits. 
The  cost  was  only  $10.00. 

All  too  soon  the  showing  came  to  an 
end.  This  was  a  fine  cross  section  of  the 
work  done  this  past  year  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  clothing  classes.  Home¬ 
makers  with  all  degrees  of  skill,  all 
ages,  and  varying  figure  proportions 
took  part.  Those  in  the  audience  were 
not  only  thrilled  to  see  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  but  took  away  with  them  many 
ideas  that  could  be  adapted  for  their 
own  use.  The  showing  would  inspire 
any  home  sewer  to  try  her  hand  at 
making  more  kinds  of  garments. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WALLS 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Along  the  country  roads 
We  find  these  old  gray  walls. 
Upon  their  lichened  stones 
The  season's  sunlight  falls. 

For  centuries  these  stones 
Have  weathered  rain  and  snow; 
Have  borne  the  summer's  heat. 
The  bitter  winds  that  blow 
Across  these  rugged  hills 
Where  sturdy  pioneers 
Built  homes  and  cleared  this  land 
In  distant,  bygone  years. 

These  old  New  England  walls 
Remind  us  of  the  toil 
And  patience  that  it  took 
To  farm  this  rocky  soil. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 


REFILLS  -  20 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  Including:  “Scripto” 

“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate’’ 

“Waterman”  “Wearever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red. 

Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown 
Lavender  or 
Gold  ink. 


for 


Retractable 

PENS 
12  for  $1 

100  for  $8.00 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink. 


Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request. 
REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY-26  for  $1 
Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar 

Barclay  Distributors 

Dept.  84-C14 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


UIAIL 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas- 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  '/a  to  'A  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &.  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
MONUMENTCO.,D«pt.  238,  UOUET,  ILL. 


tree  PLANTER 


Dept.  AA 


Easy,  low  cost  planting  of 
Christmas  Tree  Seedlings  and 
Transplants  on  any  terrain.  No 
plant  damage... better  survival. 
FREE  Literature. 
Dealers  Invited. 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Germania,  Penna. 


FIX  TORN  BOOTS, 


OVERSHOES,  RUBBERS.  WADERS,  RAINCOATS, 
etc.  for  only  a  few  pennies  a  repair. 

Complete  kit  includes:  52  sq.  in.  of  Kore- 
Rite  self-vulcanizing  black  rubber;  2 
tubes  of  self-vulcanizing  cement;  buffer. 

Anyone  can  do  iti  Order  now!  Com¬ 
plete,  long-lasting  kit,  only  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid  and  guaranteed.  Write  Dept.  OL-4. 

KURE-RITE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HENDERSON,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCKn>TION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Mrs.  Howard  Chappius,  Columbia  County, 
modeling  the  beautiful  red  wool  coot 
which  she  mode  for  a  friend.  The  entire 
cost  of  this  perfectly  tailored  coot  was 
only  $20.00.  Mrs.  Chappius  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  clothing  leader  in  her  county. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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From  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


UST  AS  YOU  might  expect,  the 
food  talks  at  the  recent  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week  drew 
crowds  of  interested  homemak¬ 
ers,  and  I  was  among  them.  Demon¬ 
strations  and  lectures  included  the 
cooking  of  vegetables,  making  cake  by 
the  quicker  one-bowl  method,  and 
learning  what  causes  poor  results  in 
preparing  some  foods. 


A  vegetable  platter  prepared  by  two 
students  was  so  attractive  that  it  made 
me  want  to  go  right  home  and  prepare 
one  like  it  for  my  family.  It  included 
carrots,  broccoli,  beets,  and  spinach, 
and  the  girls  prepared  them  by  meth¬ 
ods  that  kept  their  color,  flavor,  and 
nutrients. 


placed  the  carrots  in  two  opposite  corn¬ 
ers  of  a  large  square  platter,  the  broc¬ 
coli  in  the  other  two  corners,  the  beets 
in  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  the  spin¬ 
ach  in  the  spaces  around  the  beets.  As 
they  worked,  they  stressed  these  rules 
for  good  vegetable  cookery: 

1.  Start  with  a  good  product. 

2.  Use  as  little  water  as  possible  in 
cooking,  so  as  to  retain  nutrients. 

3.  Cook  with  all  possible  speed  (the 
longer  vegetables  are  cooked,  the 
greater  nutrient  and  palatability  loss). 

4.  Cook  only  until  just  tender. 

5.  Serve  immediately. 

The  two  students  also  prepared  four 
vegetables  characteristic  of  the  sea- 


Carrots  were  sliced  with  a  fluted 
vegetable  cutter  and  cooked  in  a  small 
amount  of  salted  water  in  a  covered 
pan  until  just  tender  (about  12  to  15 
minutes).  Broccoli  spears — which  pre¬ 
sent  a  challenge  to  any  cook  with  the 
tough  stalks  requiring  long  cooking 
and  the  tender  heads  requiring  only 
light  cooking — were  stood  upright  in  a 
deep  container  (the  top  of  a  double 
boiler  is  ideal).  Boiling  water  was  add¬ 
ed  up  to  the  flowerets  only.  The  broc¬ 
coli  was  then  cooked  uncovered  for  7 
to  10  minutes  to  allow  volatile  acids  to 
escape,  so  as  not  to  change  the  green 
color,  and  then  cooked  covered  until 
the  stalks  were  just  tender.  The  flower¬ 
ets  cooked  in  the  steam. 

You  will  like  the  method  the  students 
used  for  beets.  The  beets  were  thinly 
peeled,  then  shredded  and  placed  in  a 
skillet  with  about  1  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  and  1  or  two  tablespoons  of  water. 
The  pan  was  covered  and  beets  brought 
to  boiling,  then  the,  heat  reduced  for  5 
to  8  minutes  until  the  beets  were 
tender.  This  method  is  called  “pan¬ 
ning.” 

The  spinach  was  cooked  covered  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  until  just  wilt¬ 
ed.  All  the  vegetables  were  drained  and 
the  juices  added  to  a  pitcher  of  toma¬ 
to  juice  to  make  a  vegetable  juice  cock¬ 
tail  to  serve  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meal. 

To  serve  the  vegetables,  the  girls 


sons.  For  summer,  they  cooked  green 
beans  cut  French  style  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  until  just  tender, 
drained  and  topped  with  a  sauce  made 
by  cooking  together  2  tablespoons 
minced  onion,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  14  cup  chicken  stock, 
and  %  cup  cream. 

For  a  fall  vegetable,  they  prepared 
Tomatoes  Supreme  by  removing  a  slice 
from  the  top  of  each  tomato  and  then 
spreading  with  a  mixture  of  14  cup 
mayonnaise,  14  tablespoon  soy  sauce, 
14  teaspoon  curry  powder,  %  cup  fine 
dry  bread  crumbs  and  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  The  tomatoes  were  then  broiled  un¬ 
til  browned  and  tender. 

For  a  winter  vegetable,  they  used 
cabbage.  Half  of  a  large  head  was 
shredded  and  placed  in  a  pan  with  3 
tablespoons  cream,  1  tablespoon  butter, 
8  stuffed  olives  sliced,  and  %  teaspoon 
salt.  The  cabbage  was  cooked  covered 
for  the  first  2  minutes,  and  then  un¬ 
covered  until  just  tender.  For  a  spring 
vegetable,  asparagus  spears  were  sliced 
on  the  slant  (Chinese  style")  and  cooked 
in  a  very  small  amount  of  boiling  salt¬ 
ed  water  until  just  tender,  drained,  and 
buttered. 

Kitchen  Calamities 

Have  you  often  wondered  why  cer¬ 
tain  things  happen  in  your  kitchen  ?  In 
one  demonstration,  four  Cornell  speci¬ 
alists  pointed  out  to  a  “Mrs.  Home¬ 
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A  pretty-as-a-picture  platter  of  vegetables  was  skillfully  prepared  by  two  Cornell 
students.  Miss  Janet  Voegele  (above)  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Norma 
Ruebman  of  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  at  one  of  the  food  demonstrations  in  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  during  the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

— Cornell  University  Plioti 


maker”  why  she  got  disappointing  re¬ 
sults  when  she  prepared  the  following 
dishes: 

,  Harvard  Beets.  Mrs.  Homemaker 
used  flour  in  her  sauce  and  didn’t  get 
the  bright  clear  sauce  she  expected.  A 
specialist  told  her  that  she  should  have 
used  cornstarch  instead  of  flour,  be¬ 
cause  the  small  amount  of  gluten  in  the 
flour  prevents  a  really  clear  sauce. 

Green  Beans.  After  Mrs.  Homemaker 
prepared  green  beans  for  her  family’s 
dinner,  she  served  some  immediately  for 
her  youngster’s  early  dinner.  She  kept 
the  rest  warm  over  low  heat  until  the 
family  was  served,  and  to  her  disap¬ 
pointment  she  found  that  they  were 
an  unattractive  yellowish  color.  The 
reason,  said  the  specialist,  was  that 
overcooking  or  reheating,  or  holding  at 
a  low  temperature,  frees  some  of  the 
acid  naturally  present  in  the  plant  cells, 
and  this  acid  then  turns  the  green  color 
to  the  unattractive  color. 

Dried  Apricots.  Mrs.  Homemaker  had 
cooked  -some  dried  apricots  and  they 
became  very  tough.  She  tried  to  puree 
some  for  a  dessert  but  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  push  them  through  a  sieve.  When 
the  specialists  discovered  she  had  cook¬ 
ed  them  (to  save  time)  by  adding  su¬ 
gar  to  the  soaking  water  and  then 
cooking  the  fruit,  they  were  able  to  tell 
her  the  reason  the  apricots  were  tough. 
The  concentrated  sugar  solution  caused 
the  water  of  the  fruit  to  leave  the 
fruit,  and  the  apricots  would  never  be¬ 
come  tender  no  matter  how  long  they 
were  cooked.  For  good  results,  they 


said,  cook  the  apricots  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked  until  tender  be¬ 
fore  sweetening. 

One-Bowl  Cake 

This  demonstration  spotlighted  the 
one-bowl  or  quick-method  cakes.  Using 
the  following  recipe  for  a  yellow  cake, 
one  student  demonstrated  making  it  by 
the  conventional  method  (creaming 
butter,  adding  sugar,  etc.),  and  an¬ 
other  student  made  it  by  the  one-bowl 
method.  They  compared  results  and 
found  that  the  cake  made  by  the  one- 
bowl  method  was  just  as  good  and  less 
time  consuming.  Why  not  try  this  re¬ 
cipe  for  yourself  some  time  and  see 
which  method  you  prefer? 

YELLOW  CAKE 

%  cup  shortening  (hydrogenated) 

IY2  cups  sugar 
3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

(double  acting) 

Yi  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  milk 

Conventional  method:  Cream  short¬ 
ening,  add  the  sugar,  and  cream  well. 
Add  unbeaten  eggs  and  vanilla  and 
beat  Well.  Add  sifted  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk. 

One-bowl  method:  Sift  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  a  bowl.  Add  the  remainder  of 
the  ingredients  and  beat  4  minutes. 

Baking  cake  by  either  method:  Place 
batter  in  two  greased  8-inch  pans  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  25  to 
30  minutes. 


Your  Choice  of  Tours 


Ip  YOU  would  like  a  wonderful  care¬ 
free  vacation  in  the  best  of  com¬ 
pany,  American  Agriculturist  in¬ 
vites  you  to  come  with  us  to  Europe 
this  summer  or  to  Hawaii  next  fall. 
Here,  briefly,  are  details  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  tours. 

Europe.  This  is  a  six  weeks’  tour 
(June  18- July  31)  that  will  take  us  to 
the  most  famous  places  abroad.  We  will 
visit  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  northern  Italy,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Prance.  Have  you  ever 
wanted  to  see  the  Eifel  Tower  in  Paris 
or  Buckingham  Palace  in  London?  Or 
take  a  trip  up  the  Rhine  river  and  see 
those  fabled  castles  and  vineyards 
along  its  shore?  The  Canals  of  Venice, 
the  majestic  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
the  little,  water-bordered  farms  of  Hol¬ 
land — all  these  will  be  seen,  and  in  the 
easiest  way  possible,  as  our  tour  direc¬ 
tor  arranges  everything  and  looks  after 


you  from  start  to  finish.  Our  European 
Tour  party  is  almost  complete,  but  we 
could  take  a  few  more  if  reservations 
are  made  now.  Why  not  write  to  us 
today  ? 

Hawaii.  If  a  fall  trip  is  what  you 
would  like,  you  could  not  find  a  more 
fascinating  one  than  our  Hawaiian 
Tour,  September  27-October  27.  On  this 
tour,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  will  use  different  routes 
going  and  coming  from  the  West  Coast, 
and  there  will  be  sightseeing  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  Aboard  the  beautiful  S.  S.  Lurline, 
we  will  cross  the  blue  Pacific  to 
Hawaii,  with  fun  all  the  way.  Then 
will  come  twelve  enchanted  days  in 
those  lovely  islands — an  experience  you 
will  always  treasure.  Because  of  the 
great  demand  for  this  tour  in  this  year 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  you  should 
make  your  reservation  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  both  of  these  are  all-expense  es¬ 
corted  tours.  The  price  of  your  ticket 
included  everything:  transportation  by 
land  and  sea,  the  handling  of  your  lug¬ 
gage,  first  class  hotel  accommodations, 
all  meals,  scheduled  sightseeing,  all 
tips — even  your  steamer  chair  on  board 
ship.  No  other  tour  offers  so  much. 

To  get  complete  information  about 
either  of  these  outstanding  tours,  fill 


out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  President,  AMERIC^ 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.u 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how 
reasonable  our  rates  are.  And  if 
decide  to  come  with  us,  as  we  hope  you 
will,  we  know  that  you’ll  feel  like  a 
the  others  who  have  gone  with  us  la 
the  past — that  traveling  with  AMERt 
CAN  Agriculturist  is  one  of  the  gra™' 
est  experiences  in  the  world. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  itinerary 
(check  one  or  both): 

(  )  European  Tour,  June  18  to  July  31. 

(  )  Hawaiian  Tour,  September  27  to  October  27. 

Name _ _ _ _ - — ^ 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 
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KOSCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  specializes  in 
planning,  manufacturing,  and  testing 
new  hay  mowing  techniques.  The 
photo  above  shows  the  Kosch  mower 
with  an  International  Harvester  wind- 
rower  and  a  Fox  forage  harvester. 
Shown  here  are  two  mowers  mounted 
on  Farmall  tractors.  Kosch  also  makes 
a  9'  cutterbar. 


9343.  Shirtdress  with  tucks  and 
flares.  Perfect  for  plaid  gingham. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  9, 

11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents  L 


A  .severe  ca.se  of  mastitis  can  re¬ 
move  a  cow  from  a  herd.  When  this 
happens  the  dairyman’s  productivity 
has  to  drop,  and  his  profit  picture  has 
to  suffer.  The  G.  C.  Hanford  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  special¬ 
izes  in  the  effective  treatment  of 
mastitis.  Dairymen  may  obtain  Han¬ 
ford  mastitis  treatments  in  handy 
tubes,  single  shot  syringes  or  the 
time  and  money-saving  multi-shot 
#44  Selecta  Syringe  that  contains 
four  accurately-measured  doses. 
When  in  doubt  as  to  which  strength 
Hanford  preparation  to  use,  the 
dairyman  should  consult  his  veterin¬ 
arian.  For  more  information,  write 
G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  304 
Oneida  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Designed  to  fit  small  standard  util¬ 
ity  tractors,  a  brand  new  NEW  IDEA 
loader  with  "low  profile"  design  is 
easy  to  maneuver  in  confined  areas. 
The  operator  can  easily  get  on  and 
off  the  tractor  seat  from  the  side.  He 
is  safely  away  from  moving  parts 
with  nothing  to  block  his  view. 
Mounting  or  removing  the  loader  is 
an  easy  15  minute  job  for  one  man. 


The  ALBERS  MILLING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sumner 
Iron  Works,  Everett,  Washington, 
jointly  announce  an  agreement 
whereby  Albers  will  have  exclusive 
sales  and  distribution  rights  on  the 
Sumner  Foragizer  for  all  agricultur¬ 
al  products.  The  Sumner  Foragizer 
is  a  new  patented  machine  which  has 
been  expressly  developed  for  com¬ 
pressing  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and 
other  compressible  forages  into 
‘‘Hayfers.’’  ‘‘Hayfers’’  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  machine  either  3’’  or 
4”  in  diameter  and  from  to  1’’ 
thick.  A  test  model  Foragizer  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  months 
near  Pendleton,  Oregon.  Studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  “Hayfers”  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  costs  not  to  exceed  baling 
costs.  “Hayfers”  can  be  handled  me¬ 
chanically  from  field  to  feeder  elim¬ 
inating  5  hay  handling  chores.  A  new 
division  has  been  formed  to  market 
Foragizers.  Little  or  no  capital  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  required  on  the 
part  of  hay  growers,  feed  lot  oper¬ 
ators  and  others  interested  in  oper¬ 
ating  Foragizer  units.  Albers  has 
worked  out  a  “pay  as  you  use”  leas¬ 
ing  arrangement  to  make  Foragizers 
available  to  farmers.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Foragizers  will  be  handled  by 
the  Industrial  Sales  Division,  AL¬ 
BERS  MILLING  COMPANY,  5045 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  35,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  attention  of  Prank  Hutchison. 


4651.  Cool  comfort  for  the  larger 
figure.  Sew  this  in  voile  or  tissue 
gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
sizes  36.  38,  40,  42,  44,  48.  35  cents 


Pictured  above  is  a  new  multi-pur¬ 
pose  HI-CROP  SPRAYER  with  a  boom 
easily  adjustable  from  1  to  9  feet  in 
height  and  designed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  spraying  corn,  tobac¬ 
co,  nursery  stock  and  other  high- 
growing  crops  at  lower  cost,  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  John  Bean  Division. 
Available  in  Models  R-10  and  N-75, 
the  sprayer  is  powered  by  a  24  hp 
engine  and  has  four  forward  speeds 
and  one  reverse  speed. 


Management  information  and  de¬ 
scription  of  its  facilities  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  new  24-page  catalog  produced 
by  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM, 
INC.  The  Babcock  firm  is  best  known 
for  its  Babcock  Bessie  Straincross 
White  Leghorn  which  is  sold  through 
76  franchised  hatcheries  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  For  a  catalog,  write  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  A., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


9343 

9-17 


4670.  Shapely  sheath  with  pockets 
and  large-collar  effect.  Shantung,  lin¬ 
en  or  slubbed  cotton  for  this.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  35  cents 


4670 

12-20 


9367 

14'/2-24'/2 


®367.  Half-size  casual  for  any 
^y.  every  day.  Sew  it  in  cotton 
Pdnt  or  any  of  the  drip-dry  fabrics. 
Pattern  in  Half-sizes  14i/4, 
181/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241 2.  35  cents 


4606.  Summer  twosome  —  yoked 
sundress,  collared  bolero.  A  polka 
dot,  either  silk  or  cotton,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  choice  in  fabric.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Half-sizes  14i/(>,  16l^,  181/2, 
201/2,  221/2,  241/^.  35  cents 


Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to; 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


In  one  of  his  recent  columns  in 
American  Agriculturist,  Cy  Watkins 
said  .  .  .  "success  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  something  like  a  three-legged 
milk  stool.  It's  based  on  three  gen¬ 
eral  principles  .  .  .  Breed,  Feed,  Man¬ 
agement.  To  support  a  successful 
poultry  operation,  you  have  to  pay 
attention  to  all  three  principles  .  .  . 
or  like  a  milk  stool,  a  short  leg  can 
throw  you."  Cy  is  full  of  common 
sense.  His  column  called  "I  Was  Just 
Figuring,"  written  for  THE  J.  R. 
WATKINS  COMPANY,  appears  once  a 
,  month  in  American  Agriculturist. 

A  new  fungicide  which  promises  to 
take  some  of  the  critical  timing 
worry  out  of  apple  scab  control  has 
been  developed  by  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY.  It  will  be 
introcFUced  to  the  trade  under  the 
brand  name  Cyprex  (dodecylguani- 
dine  acetate)  and  will  be  available  to 
growers  in  the  major  fruit  areas 
early  in  1959.  Under  the  most  severe 
scab  conditions  (high  moisture  and 
mild  temperatures)  the  new  fungi¬ 
cide  has  given  near-perfect  control, 
outperforming  both  standard  and  ex¬ 
perimental  materials  by  substantial 
margins. 

"Shorty"  is  the  name  of  the  ZERO 
CORPORATION'S  new  90  gallon  T-20 
vacuum  automatic  bulk  milk  cooler 
which  measures  only  2  ft.  4  in.  high. 
Its  small  round  shape  enables  it  to 
fit  into  even  the  smallest  milk  house. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  pour-in  tank  or 
as  a  basic  unit  in  an  automatic  direct 
milking  system  for  a  small  farm.  It 
is  also  available  with  the  built-in 
spatter-spray  automatic  washer. 

The  folder  “A  Barbecue  Treat”  is 
again  available  to  all  lovers  of  out¬ 
door  cooking.  Published  by  THE 
BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  the  folder  gives  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  charcoal  cooking  of  broiler 
chickens.  Several  recipes  for  barbe¬ 
cue  sauces  are  included,  and  the  fold¬ 
er  gives  tips  for  indoor  barbecuing  as 
well.  Copies  are  available  without 
charge  by  writing  to  the  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Company  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIII 

So  Daniel  Webster  opened  his  oince 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
fall  of  1807.  He  was  fortunate,  or  was 
it  because  of  his  outgoing  personality, 
in  being  able  almost  immediately  to 
make  new  friends?  Among  them  was 
the  family  of  Reverend  Buckminster. 
This  door  was  opened  to  him  immedi¬ 
ately  because  one  of  the  teachers  Dan 
had  known  and  liked  at  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy  was  the  Reverend  Buckminster’s 
son,  who  had  befriended  Daniel  when 
he  had  entered  the  school  an  awkward 
frontier  boy. 

If  Dan  had  not  been  so  lonesome  for 
Grace,  those  first  few  months  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  would  have  been  happy  ones. 
His  personality  and  his  ability  appealed 
to  men  and  women.  One  of  these  was  a 
girl,  the  daughter  where  he  roomed  in 
the  Buckminster  family,  Eliza  Buck¬ 
minster  Lee.  Eliza  had  been  recently 
married  and  her  husband  was  rapidly 
making  his  way  in  business  circles  in 
Portsmouth.  Between  the  Lees,  especi¬ 
ally  between  Dan  and  Eliza,  there  was 
immediately  a  mutual  attraction  which 
resulted  in  a  platonic  friendship  that 
lasted  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Seldom  did  Dan  have  a  problem,  per¬ 
sonal  or  professional,  that  he  did  not 
feel  free  to  talk  over  with  Eliza  and 
get  her  common  sense  advice. 

Long  and  strenuous  also  were  the 
discussions  that  Dan  had,  while  living 
at  the  Buckminster’s,  with  Eliza’s 
father.  Like  most  other  ministers  he 
was  a  strict  conformist  and  interpreted 
literally  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  church.  Dan’s  own  common  sense 
and  the  logical  training  of  the  law 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  all 
of  his  friend’s  literal  interpretations 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  Reverend  Buck¬ 
minster’s  custom  to  get  Dan  to  saw 
wood  with  him  every  day,  except  Sun¬ 
day,  for  half  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
While  they  sawed,  the  old  man  would 
shout  his  beliefs  across  the  log,  but 
Dan  was  so  busy  keeping  up  with  his 
end  of  the  sawing  that  he  had  little 
breath  with  which  to  answer.  So  Buck¬ 
minster  thought  he  had  won  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  was  often  surprised  later  to 
find  that  he  hadn’t.” 

“You  don’t  read  your  Bible,”  he  told 
Dan. 

“But  I  do.  Sir,  all  the  way  through 
at  least  once  a  year.  Don’t  think  that 
I’m  impudent,  but  I’ll  bet  you  I  can 
quote  more  Scripture  than  you  can.” 

Buckminster  laughed,  “No,  I’ve  al¬ 
ready  come  to  grips  with  that  memory 
of  yours,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  quote 
the  Bible  like  a  parrot  and  another  to 
interpret  it  correctly.” 

“That  I  know,”  agreed  Dan  humbly. 
“I  shouldn’t  set  my  opinions  against 
yours,  when  you  have  spent  your  life 
studying  and  interpreting  the  truths  of 
the  Great  Book.” 

So  interested  had  Dan  become  in  the 
discussion  that  he  put  less  and  less  en¬ 
ergy  into  his  sawing  until  finally  Buck¬ 
minster  said,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 
“Young  man,  I  can  stand  it  when  you 
get  on  your  end  of  the  saw  and  ride, 
but  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  drag  your 
feet.” 

But  Dan  went  on  talking.  “I’m  sure 
that  God  meant  many  of  the  passages 
to  be  allegorical.  One  has  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  to  get  the  real  truth.” 

Buckminster  snorted,  “It’s  all  as 
plain  as  day.” 


“Honest  now.  Sir,  you  don’t  actu¬ 
ally  believe  literally  the  story  about  the 
whale  swallowing  Jonah,  or  that  about 
the  animals  going  into  Noah’s  Ark  in 
pairs  ?” 

“What  you  and  all  your  generation 
need  is  more  faith  and  less  skepti¬ 
cism,”  remarked  the  minister. 

So  the  talks  went  on  for  weeks, 
neither  convincing  the  other,  but  both 
enjoying  the  argument. 

Dan’s  greatest  joy  was  writing  to 
Grace  Fletcher  as  often  as  the  stage 
coach  went.  Into  those  fetters  he  pour¬ 
ed  all  his  ambitions,  his  hopes,  his  joys 
and  his  temporary  sorrows,  particular¬ 
ly  his  loneliness  for  her.  His  frequent 
mention  of  Eliza  Lee  made  Grace  begin 
to  wonder  if  he  wasn’t  forming  a  new 
tie  deeper  than  friendship.  When  she 
mentioned  it  frankly  in  one  of  her  let¬ 
ters  to  Dan,  his  fervent  and  emphatic 
reply  forever  set  her  doubts  and  her 
heart  at  ease  about  Eliza  Lee.  In  time, 
Grace  herself  came  to  know  and  love 
Eliza  for  the  gracious  understanding, 
beautiful  woman  that  she  was,  and  felt 
a  little  ashamed  for  ever  doubting  Dan 


IN  THIS  CHAPTER 

T  THE  Battle  of  Bennington  during 
the  Revolution,  did  Colonel  John 
Stark  really  yell  at  his  men:  "Come 
on,  boys,  we'll  lick  the  unmention¬ 
ables  or  Molly  Stark  will  be  a  wid¬ 
ow  tonight.''?  Many  years  after¬ 
wards,  Daniel  met  the  old  man  and 
asked  him  that  question.  You  will 
be  interested  in  his  answer  in  this 
chapter  of  The  Words  and  The 
Music. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  story, 
also  in  this  chapter,  of  how  Daniel 
Webster,  the  young  lawyer,  tried 
his  first  big  legal  case  against  Jere¬ 
miah  Mason,  leading  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  lawyer. 


for  a  single  moment.  How  could  she 
doubt  him,  she  thought,  when  she  read 
passages  like  this  in  his  letters, 

“Sweetheart,  I  think  of  you  the  last 
thing  before  I  close  my  eyes  at  night. 
You  are  in  my  thoughts  and  heart  when 
I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning.  Your 
lovely  spirit  goes  with  me  every  day 
of  my  life.  All  the  lovely  times  we  have 
had  come  back  in  memory  every  day, 
both  to  comfort  me  and  to  make  me 
long  for  the  time  when  we  can  be  to¬ 
gether  all  of  the  time,  forever.  I  love 
you,  sweetheart,  beyond  the  power  of 
any  words  I  can  express.” 

To  hasten  the  time  when  Dan  could 
bring  his  bride  to  Portsmouth,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  work.  No  case 
was  too  trivial  to  have  his  full  study. 
His  hard  work  began  to  bring  him  to 
the  notice  of  other  lawyers  and  to  the 
puttie,  with  the  result  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  began  to  grow  and  he  got  more 
and  more  important  cases. 

In  order  to  learn  all  he  could,  Dan 
haunted  the  courts  when  they  were  in 
session  even  though  he  might  not  have 
any  personal  business  there  at  the  time. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  was 
surprised  when  the  presiding  judge, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  appointed  him  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  District  Attorney’s  office  to 
prosecute  one  Col.  Joshua  Sawyer  who 
was  accused  of  forgery.  Sawyer  was  a 
prominent  politician  who  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  of  a  sort  with  the  result 


that  Dan  knew  he  had  the  toughest  as¬ 
signment  in  his  experience,  and  he 
thought  that  possibly  he  had  been  giv¬ 
en  it  because  no  one  else  would  take  it. 
Dan  was  to  know  later  that  Judge 
Smith  had  asked  him  to  take  it  over 
because  the  prosecuting  attorney  was 
on  a  drunk  and  totally  incapacitated. 

Furthermore,  and  to  make  his  task 
even  more  difficult,  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense  was  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason 
who,  without  doubt,  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  noted  and  keenest  law¬ 
yer  on  the  New  Hampshire  Bar.  Dan 
had  seen  Mason  in  action  and  now  he 
almost  trembled  as  he  thought  of  pit¬ 
ting  his  wits  against  the  great  man.  In 
addition  to  Mason’s  well  known  mental 
powers,  he  had  a  body  to  correspond. 
Dan  had  never  seen  a  bigger  man, 
standing  six  ft.  seven  inches  tall,  with 
a  massive  frame  to  match.  With  his 
craggy  face  and  keen  piercing  eye,  and 
his  direct,  curt  manner,  Jeremiah  Ma¬ 
son  was  indeed  a  man  to  reckon  with. 
But  Dan  thought  he  had  a  good  case. 

Without  doubt.  Colonel  Sawyer  was 
a  shady  rascal,  but  believing  it  and 
proving  it  were  two  different  matters. 
What  made  it  particularly  hard  for 
Dan  was  that  he  had  no  time  for  prep¬ 
aration.  The  Judge  had  appointed  him 
just  as  the  case  was  about  to  begin.  But, 
fortunately,  Dan  was  familiar  with  all 
of  the  facts  of  every  case  of  impor¬ 
tance,  whether  he  had  any  connection 
with  it  or  not,  so  he  knew  much  of 
what  was  to  be  known  about  Sawyer. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  had  done 
some  work  on  the  case  and  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  some  witnesses  before 
taking  off  on  his  spree.  Another  factor 
that  added  to  Dan’s  difficulties  was  the 
strong  influence  of  the  members  of 
Sawyer’s  political  party.  Most  of  these 
men  well  knew  Sawyer’s  character  or 
lack  of  it,  but  his  conviction  would 
harm  the  party,  so  they  did  everything 
possible  to  get  him  free,  including  the 
securing  of  the  outstanding  lawyer, 
Jeremiah  Mason. 

On  the  morning  when  the  trial  open¬ 
ed,  Dan  had  great  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  jury,  finally  realizing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  be¬ 
cause  of  the  political  bias  of  most  of 
the  panel.  In  presenting  his  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  Dan  definitely 
showed  that  Sawyer  had  something  to 
do  directly  or  indirectly  with  counter¬ 
feiting.  In  cross-examination,  Dan 
asked  a  witness: 

“You  are  a  Jefferson  man?” 

“Your  Honor,  I  object.” 

“If  it  please  your  Honor,”  said  Web¬ 
ster,  “I  can  show  bias  or  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  this  witness  toward  the  de¬ 
fendant,  thereby  discrediting  his  tes¬ 
timony.” 

“Objection  over-ruled.  Proceed,  Mr. 
Webster.” 

“The  defendant  in  this  case  is  also  a 
Jefferson  man?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  witness  with  more 
hesitation. 

“Then,  his  conviction  would  injure 
your  party?” 

Again,  Mason  objected. 

“Your  Honor,  the  attorney  for  the 
prosecution  is  calling  for  an  opinion 
from  the  witness.” 

“Objection  sustained,”  ruled  the 
Judge. 

But  Dan  had  made  his  point  with  the 
jury  and  he  clinched  it  by  showing  that 
every  witness  for  the  defense  was  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  local 
party  boss,  the  defendant  Sawyer. 

Before  the  trial  ended,  everyone  in 
the  large  crowd  in  the  courtroom,  in¬ 
cluding  Mason,  and  Judge  Smith,  was 
watching  with  intense  interest  this 
young,  dark  lawyer  recently  from  the 
country,  and  Mason  was  beginning  to 
wish  that  he  had  taken  more  time  in 
preparation  of  his  case.  Finally,  Dan 
arose  to  summarize  and  to  make  his 
final  argument  to  the  jury.  Everyone 
watched  those  dark  flashing  eyes  in 
that  serious  face  as  they  listened  to 
the  deep  fascinating  voice  pile  up  step 
by  step  in  unanswerable  logic,  facts 
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and  the  law,  in  language  all  the  more 
damning  because  it  was  courteous  and 
impersonal. 

Dan  showed  that  the  crime  of  conn- 
terfeiting  not  only  injured  the  few  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  fooled  by  bad 
money,  but  what  was  far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  that  counterfeiting  was  a  crime 
against  everyone  for,  if  permitted  to 
go  unchecked,  it  would  break  down  the 
currency  and  ruin  the  country. 

In  the  deep  silence  that  followed 
Dan’s'  speech,  Jeremiah  Mason  raised 
his  massive  body  out  of  his  chair 
squared  his  stooped  shoulders,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  summing  up  speech,  knowing 
that  so  far  as  both  facts  and  the  law 
were  concerned,  he  was  licked  by  this 
young  lawyer.  But  Mason  knew  too 
how  to  talk  to  juries  and  his  great 
prestige  counted.  But  he  knew,  as  did 
every  honest  man  in  the  courtroom, 
that  the  jury’s  verdict  of  “Not  Guilty” 
was  a  result  of  political  bias  on  the 
part  of  jury  members  and  not  from 
any  defense  or  speech  that  he  could 
make. 

Later,,  when  Sawyer  tried  to  thank 
him,  he  told  the  man  with  more  than 
his  usual  sharp  bluntness,  “Don’t  thank 
me.  Tm  ashamed  that  I  ever  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  you.  I’ll  never  get  the 
bitter  taste  of  you  out  of  my  mouth," 

He  shook  a  finger  in  the  man’s  face. 
“Let  me  give  you  some  advice.  Get  out 
of  this  town.  Get  out  of  this  country. 
Go  to  Canada  as  fast  as  you  can  get 
there.” 

“Why?”  Sawyer  protested.  “Why, 
Mr.  Mason?” 

“You  know  why.  You  know  you  are 
guilty,  and  we  could  all  be  well  shut 
of  you.” 

Again,  he  shook  his  finger  in  the 
man’s  face.  “But  if  you  stay  here  and 
get  into  any  more  deviltry,  and  that 
young  Webster  gets  after  you,  you’ll 
go  to  jail.  And  by  thunder.  I’ll  help 
to  put  you  there!” 

To  Dan.  Mason  said,  “Come  to  my 
office.  Webster,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you.” 

Wondering,  and  a  little  apprehensive, 
Dan  went.  The  older  man  climbed  out 
of  his  chair  and  from  his  enormous 
height  he  shook  hands  with  Dan,  say¬ 
ing.  “I  congratulate  you,  young  man, 
on  the  way  you  handled  that  Saviyer 
case.” 

He  laughed  shortly.  “Sometimes  in 
this  business  you  win  when  you  lose, 
and  lose  when  you  win.  You  have  an 
astonishing  grasp  of  the  law,  and  you 
surely  can  master  your  facts.  I  believe 
you  are  destined  to  go  places.” 

Without  immediately  replying,  Dan 
waited  for  Mason  to  go  on,  thinking 
that  the  great  Christopher  Gore  had 
once  said  the  shme  thing  to  him  in 
Boston. 

“But,”  continued  Mason,  “would  you 
mind  if  I  made  a  couple  of  sugges¬ 
tions?” 

“Of  course  not.  please  do,”  Dan  re¬ 
plied. 

“Well,  your  language  is  a  little  flow¬ 
ery  for  the  court  room.  It  makes  you 
sound  a  little  pompous.  Also,  some  of 
your  sentences  are  too  long  and  in¬ 
volved.  Language  is,  or  should  be,  like 
a  pane  of  glass,  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
the  means  to  an  end.  The  simpler  your 
words  and  sentences  and  your  personal 
manner  are.  the  quicker  you  will  giet 
your  thought  across  to  the  audience.’ 

“Thank  you.  Sir.  I  wall  bear  your 
kindly  counsel  in  mind  and  try  to  fol¬ 
low  it.” 

The  big  man  laughed.  “I  don’t  know 
why  I  should  tell  you  these  things,  for 
you  surely  will  turn  around  and  staU 
me  with  them.” 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

“Oh  yes  you  will.  It  takes  no  pro¬ 
phet  to  state  that  you  and  I  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side  of  many  k?®* 
battles  to  come.” 

He  suddenly  turned  and  sat  down  a 
his  desk  and  went  to  work  with  somo 
of  his  papers,  and  Dan  knew  that  he 
was  dismissed. 

Dan’s  cases  and  duties  took  him  al 
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You’d  smile  just  like  Mr.  Burrer 
if  you  hod  this  bulk  storage  tank 
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over  the  state.  After  supper,  one  night, 
in  the  town  of  Hooksett,  Dan  was  re¬ 
laxing  and  visiting  with  other  lawyers 
in  the  bar  of  a  little  inn.  Several  times 
during  the  evening,  he  noticed  an  old 
man  nodding  in  his  chair,  half  asleep, 
with  a  glass  of  toddy  in  front  of  him. 
Finally,  Dan  saw  the  old  man  looking 
sharply  at  him.  Then  he  said,  “Mister, 
who  might  ye  be?” 

A  little  irritated  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  man’s  tone,  Dan  answered  curtly, 
“Tm  Daniel  Webster.  Who  are  you?” 

Without  answering  the  question,  the 
man  said  in  a  high,  nasal  voice,  “Web¬ 
ster,  Webster,  I  had  a  friend  once  name 
of  Webster,  Captain  Eben  Webster. 
Fought  with  him  at  Bennington.  Last 
I  knew,  he  lived  up  Salisbury  way”. 

Again  he  peered  sharply  from  under 
his  long  bushy  eyebrows  at  Dan. 
“Might  ye  be  any  relation?  Ye  look 
like  him.” 

His  irritation  forgotten,  Dan  smiled. 
“Not  much,  he’s  my  father.” 

The  old  man  straightened  in  his 
chair.  “Might  have  knowed  it.  Put  a 
little  gunpowder  smoke  on  ye,  and  ye’d 
be  as  black  as  Eb  was  after  we’d 
chased  the  redcoats  out  *  of  Benning¬ 
ton.” 

Every  man  in  the  room  was  listening 
now,  and  some  were  smiling  as  Dan 
again  asked  the  old  man  who  he  was. 

“Tm  Colonel  John  Stark,  and  I’m 
proud  to  meet  the  son  of  the  man  who 
stood  at  my  right  hand  all  through  that 
bloody  fight.” 

Dan  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
Stark.  “Tm  honored.  Sir,  to  meet  you.” 
Then  he  laughed.  “Is  it  true.  Sir,  that 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle  you  shout¬ 
ed,  ‘Come  on  boys,  we’ll  lick  the  un¬ 
mentionables,,,  or  Molly  Stark  is  a 
widow  ?’  ” 

Stark  glared  at  him.  “How  the  hell 
does  a  man  know  what  he  says  Avhen 
the  battle  lust  is  on  him  ?  Anyway,”  he 
said  proudly,  “we  were  just  a  bunch  of 
farmers  in  our  shirt  sleeves.  We  were¬ 
n’t  much  interested  in  the  war,  if  the 
Britishers  had  left  us  alone,  but  they 
had  to  come  snooping  and  stealing  into 
Vermont  for  supplies.  We  fixed  ’em,  we 
did!  You  know,  they  sent  a  thousand 
men  to  raid  us  and  to  get  vittles  to 
keep  Burgoyne’s  army  going.  There 
weren’t  many  of  us,  but  we  were 
damned  good  and  mad,  and  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  ’em  got  back  to  Burgoyne.  We 
clipped  his  wings  for  him,  we  did.  If 
we  hadn’t,”  Stark  boasted,  “he  might 
have  gone  on  to  capture  Albany,  split 
the  colonies  in  two,  and  win  the  war.” 
Stark  sighed  and  took  a  long  drink 
from  his  mug.  “But  I’m  an  old  man 
now,”  he  concluded,  “and  up  in  that  old 
cemetery  by  the  Bennington  church, 
there  are  a  lot  of  boys  from  that  battle 
buried.  Whether  they  were  theirs  or 
ours,  they  are  just  boys,  most  of  whom 
didn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about.” 


When  he  chose  a  Pfaudler  Lo-Vat 
bulk  cooler,  Mr.  Burrer  bought  more 
than  a  milk-holding  tank.  He  bought; 
The  right  kind  of  cooling.  For  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  cooling  you  need  agitation.  But 
unless  the  agitation  is  scientifically 
planned  and  controlled,  you  can  churn 
or  foam  your  milk.  All  of  Pfaudler’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  agitation  has  gone 
into  the  Lo-Vat — experience  that  made 
Pfaudler  the  very  first  manufacturer 
of  cooled  dairy  process  tanks. 

Ample  cooling  area  is  important, 
too.  The  entire  bottom  of  this  tank  is 
cooled. 

Easy  cleaning.  Only  the  end  plates  are 
welded,  and  these  seams  are  polished 
as  smooth  as  the  surrounding  metal, 
making  the  tank  interior  one  smooth 
area  of  stainless  steel. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS 
ANGUS  SALE 

May  16/1 959 
BRANDON/  VERMONT 

40  Breeding  Females 
2  Herd  Sires 
Good  Foundation  Angus 

For  Catalogs  write: 

JOHN  MORGAN 

Sales  Mgr./  Hartland/  Vermont 


Join  The  Swing  To 

LANDRACE 


You’ll  notice  that  Mr.  Burrer’s  Lo- 
Vat  is  waist  high.  Makes  it  easy  to 
get  at.  Easier  to  pour  into,  too. 
Ruggedness.  Lo-Vat  has  extra-heavy 
steel  construction  and  a  rugged  three- 
layer  finish — zinc  base,  primer,  and 
dairy  enamel  top  coat  baked  on. 

Full  warranty.  Not  only  is  the  Lo-Vat’s 
compressor  unit  given  a  five-year 
warranty — the  tank  carries  a  full-year 
warranty,  too,  against  sagging,  buck¬ 
ling,  distortion,  or  loss  of  calibration, 
under  normal  use. 

Write  for  Bulletin  974. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  invited. 

/^vTHE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

J  a  division  of  PFAUDLER  PERMUTIT  INC. 

Depl.  AA-49,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


45  AYRSHIRES 

SELL  ON  MAY  7th  at  12:30  P.M. 
'59  GRAND  NATIONAL  SALE 

at  the  Fasig  Tipton  Sale  Barn 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS/  NEW  YORK 

Sale  includes  a  more  impressive  offering 
of  Type,  Production  and  Show  Winning 
animals  than  ever  before. 

Features  Include: 

The  Jr.  Champion  bull  N,  Y.  State  Fair,  2nd 
at  Waterloo  &  Chicago;  yearling  daughter  of 
the  great  "Roberta"  with  1010  Fat,  2x  305 
days;  daughter  of  'Excellent'  Royal  Winter 
Fair  Grand  Champion. 

12  Cows  &  First  Calf  Heifers  —  24  Bred 
Heifers— 8  Calves  &  Yearlings— 1  Bull 

HEALTH-AII  Bang's  certified.  Calf.  Vacc.,  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  Ship¬ 
ping  Fever  within  30  days  of  sale  date. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 


A  Fine 
Graduation 
Present  for  Your 
Sou  or  Daughter 

H.  L.  COSLINE/  Editor/ 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367/  IthacU/  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

®f  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 
postpaid.  Mail  to; 


Name  _ _ 

Add  ress  _ 

State _ 

Please  print 


I 

_l 


The  old  man  stopped  talking,- lost  in 
his  memories,  and  soon  was  dozing 
again. 

(To  be  Continued) 

—  A.  A.  — 

RUSSIAN  WILD-RYE 

A  RECENT  article  in  the  Nciv  York 
Times  describing  Russian  Wild-Rye 
Grass  has  led  to  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  information. 

Russian  Wild-Rye  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  Canada  from  Siberia  in  1926.  It  is  a 
long-lived  bunch  grass  grown  in  the 
inter-mountain  and  prairie  regions. 
Russian  Wild-Rye  is  used  primarily  in 
semi-arid  and  arid  regions  throughout 
Western  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
is  doubtful  that  it  has  possibilities  for 
use  in  the  humid  northeastern  United 
States. 

Russian  Wild-Rye  is  extremely  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  root  rot  when  grown  under 
humid  conditions.'  Also,  it  would  not  be 
expected  to  yield  as  well  as  orchard- 
grass,  smooth  bromegrass  or  timothy 
under  New  York  conditions. 

— W.  L.  Griffeth 


America's  Fastest  Growing 
Swine  Breed 

Performance  and  Carcass 
Tested  For  Half  A  Century 
Free  Information 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS’N., 

Box  29  Noblesville/  Ind. 


Box  85, 


Brandon,  Vermont 


STOPS  OIL  BURNING! 


MOTOR 

MEDIC 

MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


Thins  oil  when  cold  .  ,  .  thickens  oil  when  hot 
ProvidcJ  lasting  oil  film  strength.  Reduces  frio* 
tion,  increases  comijression.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tractors  .  .  . 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE 

Ratcliffe  Hicks  Arena,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut 

Saturday/  April  25th/  1959 

Show:  10  A.M.  Sale:  1:00  P.M. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

An  Opportunity  to  Buy  Herd  Replacements  or  Herd 
Foundation  Stock 

Selling  Horned  and  Polled  Herefords— All  of  Popular  Bloodlines 

5  Bulls  Ready  for  Service  —  40  Open  and  Bred  Females 

-*  All  Consignments  are  New  England  Bred  and  Raised 
Sale  will  be  held  rain  or  shine  undercover  in  the  Arena.  For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write: 

RODERT  R.  RRULE,  Sale  Manager,  Shelburne,  Vermont 


-  - 


(298)  30 
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80  Years  of  Making  Guns 


[  OW  WOULD  you  like  to  own 
a  shotgun,  beautifully  engrav¬ 
ed  in  gold,  worth  $2500?  Or 
would  you  settle  for  a  gun  at 
a  price  that  most  of  us  can  afford?  In 
either  case,  if  that  gun  was  made  by 
the  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  you  could 
be  sure  of  its  high  quality. 

I  wish  that  every  hunter  and  every¬ 
one  else  who  loves  a  gun  could  have 
been  with  me  when  I  visited  the  Ithaca 
Gun  Company  the  other  day  and  walk¬ 
ed  through  its  big  shops. 

The  plant  is  located  in  Ithaca  on 
Gunshop  Hill  where  the  waters  of  Fall 
Creek  tumble  off  the  hill  and  furnish 
plenty  of  water  power  which  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  early  years  used  for  power. 

For  over  eighty  years,  the  Ithaca 
Gun  Company  has  been  manufacturing 
high  quality  shotguns  for  hunters  and 
for  the  armed  forces  in  times  of  war. 
It  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
wartime  service  as  well  as  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  it  has  brought  to  legions  of 
hunters  over  the  years. 

In  peacetime,  the  company  employs 
some  two  hundred  men,  but  during 
World  War  II,  in  order  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  armed  forces,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  was  increased  to 
more  than  twelve  hundred. 

Its  feature  gun  is  its  Featherweight 
Repeater,  but  it  also  makes  a  shotgun 
for  trap  shooting  with  which  great  re¬ 
cords  have  been  made.  More  recently, 
in  answer  to  a  growing  demand,  the 
Ithaca  Gun  Company  is  making  a  semi 
automatic  22-caliber  rifle  which  is 
having  a  good  sale.  During  the  war,  it 


manufactured  a  machine  gun  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  revolvers. 

Over  the  years,  many  famous  men 
have  owned  and  loved  Ithaca  guns. 
Among  these  was  John  Phillip  Sousa, 
the  great  military  band  leader  whose 
marches  are  famous  the  world  over. 
So  much  special  handwork  was  done 
on  the  Sousa  gun,  including  beautiful 
engraving  work,  that  it  and  models 
like  it  sold,  years  ago,  for  $750.  Now. 
it  would  cost  better  than  $2000. 

Martin  Johnson,  the  famous  African 
explorer,  carried  an  Ithaca  gun.  T.  K. 
Lee,  probably  the  best  all-around  shot 
of  all  times,  once  said:  “Any  man 
can  break  more  targets  with  an  Ithaca 
gun  than  he  can  with  any  other  gun.” 
Annie  Oakley,  the  best  known  woman 
shooter  in  history,  broke  98  out  of  100 
targets  with  her  Ithaca  gun  on  her 
50th  birthday.  When  Carmen  Basilio, 
the  former  Welter  Weight  and  Middle 
Weight  Champion,  was  a  boy,  Lou 
Smith  started  him  out  with  an  Ithaca 
gun.  He  still  hunts  with  one.  Adlai 
Stevenson  has  one  also. 

Most  interesting  indeed  is  the  way 
this  manufacturer  has  used  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  mass  production  with  a  large 
amount  of  very  skilled  hand  work  on 
the  smaller  intricate  parts.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  way  the  stock  is 
made.  It  is  started  with  a  heavy,  rec¬ 
tangular  piece  of  hard  walnut,  sawed 
the  proper  length  of  a  gun  stock.  Ten 
of  these  pieces  are  put  into  a  large 
machine  at  the  same  time.  When  they 
come  out,  they  are  roughly  in  the 
shape  of  a  gun  stock.  Then  they  go 
through  many  processes  of  smoothing 


Thousands  of  hunters 
are  proudly  carrying  this 
Featherweight  Repeater, 
Ithaca  Gun  Company's 
most  popular  gun. 


and  polishing.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  by  hand.  Finally,  they  are  ready 
to  be  fitted  to  the  metal  parts  of  the 
gun. 

Whenever  I  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  a  manufactory,  a  cooperative 
or  other  organization,  I  am  always  in¬ 
terested  in  its  history  and  in  the  men 
who  built  it  and  are  carrying  on  the 
work.  If  the  personnel  is  good,  it  al¬ 
ways  follows  that  the  services  or  prod¬ 
uct  will  be.  After  walking  through  the 
Gun  Company’s  shops.  1  knew  why 
their  guns  have  such  a  high  reputation 
for  quality.  Not  one  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  intent  on  their  business,  was 
wasting  any  time.  Many  of  them  are 
skilled  workmen  with  long  years  of 
experience. 

But  what  about  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory  and  its  leaders?  More  than  eighty 
5'ears  ago,  there  lived  in  the  little  back- 
woods  community  of  Lisle,  New  York, 
near  where  I  was  born,  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Smith.  This  family  oper¬ 
ated  a  tannery.  Maybe  their  name  was 
not  unusual,  but  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were.  Looking  over 
their  treetops  to  the  distant  horizons, 
brothers  in  the  family  wondered  if 
there  was  not  something  bigger  and 
better  to  be  achieved.  - 

So  they  went  to  Syracuse  where  they 
began  making  guns  under  the  name  of 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Company.  Later  this 


was  twice  elected  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Ithaca. 

When  the  years  finally  caught  up 
with  Lou  and  he  had  to  cease  his  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  control  of  the  Ithaca  Gun 
Company  passed  to  his  sons,  Sheldon 
M.  and  Charles  L.  Smith,  and  others. 
The  high  principles  in  business  and 
citizenship,  established  by  Lou.  are 
very  evident  to  anyone  talking  to 
“Shelly”  who  is  now  president. 

While  talking  about  personnel  and 
leadership,  I  should  not  omit  mention 
of  John  Hranek,  Jr.  who  conducted  me 
through  the  shops.  I  was  amazed  at 
John’s  comprehension  of  and  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  explain  practically  every  com¬ 
plicated  operation  in  making  an  Ithaca 
gun.  Young  men  like  John  Hranek  who 
have  worked  to  learn  all  the  difficult 
sides  of  a  business  and  who  know  how 
to  get  along  with  people  will  always 
succeed. 

But  possibly  the  high  point  of  my 
visit  to  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  in 
addition  to  the  time  I  spent  with  Shel¬ 
ly,  was  to  meet  and  visit  with  William 
McCraw.  For  o\-er  fifty  years,  Bill  has 
been  taking  a  blank  piece  of  steel  in¬ 
tended  for  a  gun  and  on  it  has  carved 
free  hand  designs  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  artist.  He  seems  to  do  this  as 
easily  as  you  or  I  w'ould  write  a  letter. 
Whether  it  be  a  coon  dog  or  ducks  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sw'amp,  or  almost  any- 


The  skilled  hands  of  ar¬ 
tist  engraver,  William 
McGraw,  who  has  been 
making  Ithaca  guns  beau¬ 
tiful  for  over  fifty  years. 


firm  started  manufacturing  typewrit¬ 
ers  which  are  now  well  known. 

One  of  the  brothers,  LeRoy  H. 
Smith,  came  to  Ithaca — about  the  same 
time  —  joined  with  partners  by  the 
name  of  Baker,  McIntyre  and  Van- 
Natta,  and  bought  an  old  wooden  mill 
on  the  bank  of  Fall  Creek  from  Ezra 
Cornell,  the  founder  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

When  LeRoy  Smith  died  in  1903, 
the  control  of  the  company  passed  to 
two  of  his  sons,  Louis  P.  and  Claude 
Smith.  For  many  years,  Lou  traveled 
almost  everywhere  as  a  super  salesman 
for  his  company  and  he  is  one  of  Rie 
chief  reasons  for  its  success.  When 
Lou  started  traveling  for  his  father,  he 
got  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hour 
wdiich  his  Dad  said  was  probably  more 
than  he  was  worth. 

When  I  moved  back  to  Ithaca  wnth 
American  Agriculturist  in  1934, 
Lou  and  I  became  close  friends  We 
were  fellow^  Rotarians  and  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Snowshoe  Club, 
located  up  in  the  hills,  where  several 
of  us  who  loved  the  outdoors  gathered 
weekends. 

Lou’s  title  in  Rotary  w'as  “Fox 
Hunter”  and  he  w'as  certainly  knowm 
and  loved  by  hunters  everywhere,  and 
in  fact  by  everybody  else  who  knew 
him.  In  spite  of  his  business  and  other 
interests,  Lou  always  had  time  to  serve 
his  community  and  be  a  friend.  He 


Lou  Smith,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
known  and  loved  by  hunt¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

thing  else  that  you  want  carved  on  a 
gun,  he  will  do  it.  Bill  has  decorated 
guns  for  famous  people  all  over  the 
w'orld  who  own  and  prize  their  Ithaca 
gun.  He  is  still  going  strong — my  ideal 
of  a  successful  and  happy  man. 

FIRST  READ 

We  always  read  Eastman’s  Chestnut 
first.  The  one  who  gets  the  mail  Irom 
the  mailbox  first,  reads  the  Chestnut 
before  he  gets  back  to  the  house. 

— Mrs.  J.  C.,  Vermont 

EASTMAX’S  CIIESTAIIT 

CECRETARY  of  Agriculture,  Ezra 
‘^Benson,  tells  the  story  about  a  min¬ 
ister  he  used  to  know  who  came  to  a 
new'  parish. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  new'  min¬ 
ister  wanted  was  to  join  Rotary,  but 
the  club  has  a  custom  of  classifying 
all  of  its  members  according  to  then 
occupation,  and  the  number  of  classi¬ 
fications  is  limited.  So  the  pastor  was 
told  that  of  minister  was  all  filled  up- 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  be 
classified  as  hog  caller. 

The  minister  looked  kind  of  puzzled 
for  a  moment  and  then  he  said,  hesi¬ 
tantly: 

“I  guess  that  would  be  all  right-  I 
am  usually  called  a  shepherd  of  mV 
flock,  but  you  know  your  own  peopw 
better  than  I  do.” 
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Service  Bnrean 


JSOT  IX  THE  CONTRACT 

"Last  spring  I  answered  an  ad  for  wo¬ 
men  to  do  needle  work.  A  salesman  came 
and  told  os  a  big  story  about  how  we 
could  make  money  at  home  with  their 
weaver,  which  was  $39.50.  They  were  to 
deliver  all  work  and  pick  it  up  when  fin¬ 
ished  and  we  could  earn  up  ta  $50  a 
week. 

"I  paid  $10  down  and  the  balance  when 
it  come.  It  wasn't  worth  more  than  $1.00. 
All  the  work  I  could  get  was  from  dry 
cleaners  and  we  only  have  one  in  25 
miles  so  that  would  be  impossible.  There 
are  others  right  around  here  that  were 
taken  in  the  same  as  I  was.  I  returned  it 
C.O.D.  and  it  must  still  be  in  the  Post 
Office  there  as  I  haven't  heard  a  word 
from  them.  Can  you  help  me  get  my 
money  back?" 

We  have  written  this  company  about 
previous  complaints  and  have  been  told 
flatly  by  them  that  they  do  not  make 
any  refunds  of  any  kind;  their  contract 
not  being  subject  to  cancellation  or  re¬ 
call.  Any  promises  made  by  their  sales¬ 
men  are  nullified  by  a  statement  in  the 
contract  which  says  that  the  company 
is  not  bound  by  any  statements  made 
by  anyone  except  what  is  printed  in 
the  contract.  (Incidentally,  this  is  true 
of  most  all  contracts.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  to  read  carefully  before 
you  sign.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Steve  Fister,  who  is  in  the  Air  Force 
and  whose  home  is  in  or  near  Reading, 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

A  classmate  from  Candor  High 

School,  1918,  would  like  to  locate  Harry 
W.  Meisels,  who  lived  near  Willseyville, 
N.  Y.  Last  known  address  was  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

William  Salisbury,  evangelist,  who 
when  last  heard  from  was  with  a  min¬ 
ister  by  the  name  of  Smith  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  aunt  would  like  to  hear  from 
him. 

*  *  * 

Una  Irene  Crissy.  A  friend  would 
like  to  locate  her. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Mack  B.  Morley,  New  Hampton  . $258.10 

(ins.  settlement) 

Mr.  F.  H.  Davis.  Delhi . . .  25.00 

(ms.  settlement) 

Mr.  Norbert  J.  Nagel,  West  Valley  .  15.00 

(refund  on  parts) 

Mrs.  August  Hering,  Masonville  . .  5.00 

(payiuent  on  acc’t.) 

Mr  Philip  K.  Putnam,  E.  Springfield  .  6.49 

(refund  on  parts) 

Mrs  Margaret  Smith.  Delhi  .  25.71 

(damage  claims 

Mrs.  Glen  Hayward,  Granville  . .  50.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

Mrs.  Martha  Blackman,  Eariville  .  3.00 

(retund  on  subs.) 

Mr  Murray  Kellogg,  Nunda  . . . .  11.92 

U  on  injectors) 

Mrs.  Grace  Bush,  Horseheads  . . .  4.29 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Smith.  Sidney  .  22.00 

t  refund  on  returned  merch. ) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Robert  Finch,  Nelson  . . .  66.00 

(refund  on  parts) 

Mr.  Richard  Chamberlain,  Mansfield  .  4.00 

(refund  on  subs.) 

Fred  W.  Stence.  Millersburg  .  6.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Ronald  F.  Kinney,  Gouldsboro  .  25.00 

(loss  claim) 

Mr  Alvin  Fryer,  Auburn  . . . . .  19.95 

(refund  on  drill) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Roland  Bailey,  Wiscasset  . . .  1.00 

(reftmd  on  order) 

Mr  Gary  Work,  Monroe  . . .  5.25 

(reftmd  on  film) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

-phas.  E.  Rodimon,  Pike  .  95.00 

(claim  settlement) 

VERMDNT 

.^,''®’'etf  G.  Young,  Greensboro  Bend  ....  11.68 

(Payment  for  syrup) 

CDNNECTICUT 

’■.'■aPcis  B.  McIntyre,  Sherman  _  16.00 

( payment  for  etiuipment ) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Catlin,  Greenfield  . .  1.98 

(refund  on  order) 

(Vof  ^hde  Cummings.  Greenfield  . .  1.98 

on  order) 


Now,  average  De  Laval  Combine  installation 
costs  as  little  as  3t  a  cow  per  milking... 


Can  you  afford  a  Combine  Milker? 

Only  you  can  answer  that  question.  But  here  are 
some  figures  that  will  help  you.  The  average 
De  Laval  Combine  installation  costs  as  little  as  3^ 
a  cow  per  milking  .  .  .  for  small,  medium  or  large 
herds  . . .  barns  or  milking  parlors. 

If  you  can  afford  three  cents  per  cow  per  milking, 
then  you  can  afford  a  Combine  system  right  now. 
And  .  .  .  you  have  up  to  four  years  to  pay. 

Is  it  worth  the  investment?  First  of  all, 
the  value  of  the  time  you  save  every  day  —  as 
much  as  three  minutes  per  cow  —  more  than  pays 
for  the  cost  of  a  De  Laval  Combine.  Better  udder 
health,  higher  milk  production  and  lower  bacteria 
counts  put  even  more  money  back  into  your  pocket. 
And  because  De  Laval  cleans  by  vacuum,  not  pres¬ 
sure,  you  use  90%  less  water  and  two-thirds  less 
detergent  than  with  other  pipeline  systems. 

However  you  figure  it,  chances  are  you  can  afford 
Combine  milking  right  now.  So  why  put  up  with 


the  back-breaking  job  of  lugging  milk  and  the  tire¬ 
some  chore  of  cleaning  up?  Let  the  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  do  this  work  for  you. 

Free  estimate...  In  your  barn.  Find  out 
to  the  penny  just  how  much  a  Combine  Milker 
will  cost  you.  Call  your  experienced  De  Laval 
Dealer  and  ask  for  a  free  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
install  a  De  Laval  system  on  your  farm.  At  the 
same  time  ask  him  how  much  you  can  save  with 
Combine  milking.  Call  him  today.  You’ll  be  glad 
you  did. 


10%  down ...  up  to  4  years  to  pay 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


COMPARE  THESE  TWO  APPLE  INSECT  CONTROL  SCHEDULES  J:  ¥ 


TYPICAL  SCHEDULE  WITH  CONVENTIONAL  INSECTICIDES 

Simplified 
GUTHION  Schedule 

Application 

Insects 

Chemicals 

Petal  Fall 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Leaf  Rollers,  Sawfly, 

Leaf  Miner,  Red  Bugs,  Mites,  Aphids 

- f '  - 

Parathion,.  Dieldrin  v*  ,  / 

GUTHION  Alone 

First  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Curculio,  Leaf  Rollers,  Leaf  Miner, 

Red  Bugs,  Mites 

Parathion,  Dieldrin  '■ 

GUTHION  Alone 

Second  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers,  Curculio 

-  .r\ 

DDT,  TDE,  Parathion 

GUTHION  Alone 

Third  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Mites,  Aphids 

DDT,  Aphicide,  Miticide 

GUTHION  Alone 

Fourth  Cover 

Apple  Maggot,  Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers,  Fruit 
Worm,  Aphids 

Lead  Arsenate,  DDT  &  TDE, 
Aphicidei'*Mi  ficid e  ^  ' 

GUTHION  Alone 

Fifth  Cover 

Apple  Maggot,  Codling  Moth,  Mites,  Curculio 

Le'dt^^^enate,  DDT,  MiticFde, 
Par^jn  '  ^ 

GUTHION  Alone 

Sixth  and 

Seventh  Cover 

Codling  Moth,  Leaf  Rollers 

DDT,  TDE 

GUTHION  Alone 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  use  a  single  chemical  to  control  every  major  insect  pest  that 
attacks  your  deciduous  fruit  crops!  Against  twelve  of  the  most  destructive  fruit 
insects — including  aphids  and  mites — Guthion  alone  provides  equal  or  better  control 
than  any  combination  of  insecticides  formerly  required!  The  chart  above  shows  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  using  Guthion  alone,  right  through  the  entire  spray  season. 

Guthion  keeps  fruit  insects  under  control  better  between  sprays,  too,  because 
it  stays  on  the  job  ...  keeps  working  from  one  cover  spray  to  the  next. 

Order  your  supply  of  Guthion  today,  either  as  a  wettable  powder  or  a  spray 
concentrate  formulation. 

Now  available  through  Dealers  in  AgrUultural  Chemitals! 


A  PRODUCT  OF 

Chemagro 


*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  by  Farbenfabriken  Bayer,  A.G., 
Chemagro  Corporation  licensee. 


It 
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GRICU  LTURIST 


FOUNDED  1842 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


10  Cents 
+  A  Legume 
=  ^20  Per  Acre 


By  W.  L.  GKIFFETH,  A^ronouiist 
Cornell  University 


GOOD  stand  of  legumes  such  as  alfalfa  or  birdsfoot 
trefoil  on  fertile  soil  will  produce  up  to  150  to  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year  if  the  right  kind 
of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  are  present.  At  the  present 
price  of  nitrogen  this  might  be  worth  $20  to  $30 


per  acre.  Inoculation  costs  about  10  cents  per  acre  for  the 
inoculant. 


The  birdsfoot  trefoil  plant  on  the  left  was  inoculated  with  a  strong  strain  of  bacteria.  Notice 
the  large  nodules.  The  nodules  on  the  right  plant  are  from  a  weak  strain  of  bacteria. 


Every  acre  of  land  has  about  35,000  tons 
of  free  nitrogen  above  it.  The  air  is  about  80 
per  cent  nitrogen.  Free  nitrogen,  as  in  the  air, 
is  useless  to  plants  or  animals.  It  is  useful 

only  in  combination  with 
other  elements  such  as  in 
nitrates  or  protein.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  provide  nitrogen 
for  their  crops  by  using 
commercial  fertilizers, 
manures,  or  by  growing 
inoculated  legumes. 

Legumes  are  inoculated 
by  mixing  the  seeds  with 
a  culture  of  live  bacteria 
of  the  right  strain  before 
planting.  The  bacteria 
must  be  kept  alive  until  the  legume  seed 
sprouts.  Then  ,the  bacteria  grow  on  the  leg¬ 
ume  roots  and  form  “bunches”  called  nodules 
and  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  if  soil  and 
other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Need  for  Inoculation 

There  are  several 'different  groups  of  the 
nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  for  legumes.  The  al¬ 
falfa  bacteria  will  not  work  for  birdsfoot  or 
clover,  etc.  Research  has  shown  that  even 
Within  the  group  of  bacteria  that  work  on  a 
particular  legume  there  are  great  differences 
m  the  ability  of  the  bacteria  to  fix  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen.  Weak  strains  might  be 
compared  to  scrub  dairy  cows  with  a  produc- 
^on  potential  of  say  5,000  pounds  of  mjlk. 
cne  strong  strains  of  bacteria  are  like  the 
cows  which  produce  12  to  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year. 

The  commercial  cultures  of  niti'ogen  fixing 
^ackria  have  been  selected  for  their  high  rate 
of  fixation  of  nitrogen.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  the  soil  naturally  has  enough  of  the 
^ight  kind  of  bacteria.  Inoculation  is  cheap 
nitrogen  insurance. 


The  nitrogen  bacteria  are  living  organisms 
which  are  quite  sensitive  to  drying  out  or  to 
he^t  uncomfortable  to  man.  Bac'^eria  in  open¬ 
ed  containers  soon  die.  If  seed  must  be  kept 
as  long  as  48  hours  after  inoculation  it  should 
be  retreated. 

Planting  inoculated  seeds  in  dry  soil  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  recommended.  However,  a  sticker, 
such  as  syrup  may  prolong  the  life  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  in 'the  soil.  In  North  Carolina,  on  dry 
soil,  alfalfa  inoculated  using  the  syrup  meth¬ 
od,  the  yield  of  hay  was  double  that  on  the 
plot  where  water  was  used  with  the  inocu¬ 
lant.  Farmers  also  have  used  milk  or  milk 
and  cornstarch  to  help  stick  the  inoculant  to 
the  legume  seeds. 


In  the  last  year  at  least  two  companies  have 
produced  compounds  for  sticking  bacteria  to 
forage  seeds  and  one  company  has  developed 
a  process  for  pre-inoculation  of  the  seed  at  the 
processing  plant.  The  USDA  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland  has  tests  on  these  methods  in 
progress. 

The  Syrup  Method  of  luoeulaling  Legumes 

I 

This  is  the  method  used  by  Wallace  John¬ 
son,  Essex  County  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dairyman: 

1.  Moisten  the  seed  with  water  as  suggested 
on  the  inoculant  package.  Mix  well.  Dr. 
L.  W.  Erdman  of  the  USDA  suggests  us- 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 


1.  Moisten  the  seed 

with  water  or  use  a 
mixture  of  syrup 

and  90‘^o  water. 

2.  'Apply  a  "little" 
syrup  letting  it 
"string"  out  of  the 
bottle  in  a  fine  stream 
over  the  seeds. 

3.  Add  the  bacteria. 
The  right  strain  of 
bacteria  is  important. 
Birdsfoot  trefoil  takes 
a  special  strain. 

4.  Mix  well  and 
plant  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Reinoculate  if 
planting  is  delayed 
more  than  48  hours. 


( 


KEEP  YOUR 
MONEY  SIOI 


★  EXTEND  THE  FLUSH 
^  PREVENT  A  SUMMER  SLUMP 
'k  KEEP  YOUR  COWS  IN  GOOD  FLESH 


Early  green  pasture  sure  makes  milk.  But  when  you 
depend  on  grass  alone,  production  starts  dropping 
before  you  know  it.  By  then  it’s  too  late. 

The  best  answer  is  to  feed  additional  good  roughage  .  .  . 
and  G.L.F.  GRASSLAND  DAIRY.  Here’s  a  tasty 
feed  with  crushed  oats  for  high  palatability  and  fast 
clean-up — designed  especially  for  cows  when  they  go 
on  grass. 

Grassland  Dairy  is  high  in  TDN  to  provide  the  milk¬ 
making  fuel  that  a  high-producing  cow  just  can’t  get 
from  grass  alone.  For  instance:  a  cow  capable  of  pro-  j 
ducing  50  pounds  of  milk  will  probably  give  50  pounds 
for  a  short  while  .  .  .  even  without  grain.  But  she’s 
milking  it  off  her  back.  And  once  she’s  dropped  off  in 
flesh,  you  can  not  bring  her  all  the  way  back  in  weight 
or  production. 

Keep  Your  Money  Side  Up — in  July  and  August — 
with  wise  feeding  in  MAY  and  JUNE. 


1 


I 


/ 


/ 


FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  MANY  GOOD  DAIRYMEN  ... 

G.L.F.  Super  Test  and  G.L.F.  Milk  Maker  are  used 
by  many  dairymen  the  year  round.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  topnotch  16%  ration  this  summer,  ask  your 
G.L.F.  man  about  these  two  excellent  feeds. 

G.L.F.  SUPER  TEST — Feed  of  World  Champions 
G.L.F.  MILK  MAKER — Most  Popular  in  the  Northeast. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.EXCHANGE,  INC 


WHEN  COWS  GO  TO  GRASS  .  .  . 


REPORTING  FOR  DUTY! 


A  pickup  with  a  back  seat!  New  Travelette® 
takes  6  passengers,  plus  full-size  pickup  loads. 


New  medium-duty  models  offer  conventional 
or  all-wheel  drive,  stake  or  platform  bodies. 


New  Travelall®  has  more  loadspace  than  any 
“wagon,”  more  head  and  “spread”  room  for  8. 


New  compact-design  models  are  short  in  length 
for  easier  handling  of  long  bodies,  bigger  loads. 


NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 

New  truck-designed  power! 

New  custom  interiors!  New  loadspace!  New  look! 


New  Bonus-Load  Pickup  Body  fits  flush 
to  cab  to  create  extra  cargo  space.  Full-opening, 
center-controlled  tailgate  makes  load  handling  easier. 
Choice  of  7-  or  8%-tt.  body  lengths.  Standard 
pickup  bodies  also  available. 


Custom  Tailored  Cab  is  vinyl- 
trimmed.  Seat  is  over  5  ft.  across.  Big 
windshield  provides  safer  view.  No 
doorway  projections.  Everything’s 
designed  for  driving  convenience. 


I 


International  Harvester  Co..  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick® 
Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 


© 


You  name  it  — they  do  it!. New  International  Trucks  are  ready 
to  handle  any  farm  job  . .  .  the  tougher  the  better.  They’re  powered  by 
truck-specialized  “six”  or  V-8  engines.  They’re  distinctively  and 
durably  styled  for  town  with  dual  headlights  and  the  largest  one-piece 
anodized  aluminum  grille  on  any  truck.  They’re  the  newest  additions  to  the 
world’s  most  complete  truck  line ...  at  your  International  Dealer’s  now ! 

INTERNATIONAE  TRUCKS 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


(304)  4 


WHO  ASKKD  Til  KM? 

N  APRIL  9,  about  50  pickets  representing 
the  Amalgamate'd  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch¬ 
ers  of  North  America  (A.F.L.-C.I.O.)  appeared 
at  the  poultry  processing  plant  of  the  Emerson 
Produce  Company  in  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  The 
plant  employs  about  165  people  and  processes 
30,000  birds  a  -day.  Nobody  had  asked  them  to 
come.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  help  was 
dissatisfied  or  wanted  to  join  a  union.  But  of 
course  that  didn’t  bother  union  officials. 

What  the  union  wanted,  I  am  told,  was  recog¬ 
nition,  which  would  mean  that  everyone  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Emerson  ;plant  would  have  to  join 
and  pay  union  dues. 

The  day  before  picketing  started  three  union 
organizers  entered  the  Emerson  plant  by  a  back 
door  clearly  marked  “No  Admittance”  and  de¬ 
manded  union  recognition  right  away.  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  offered  to  get  the  employees  together  and 
give  the  organizers  twenty  minutes  to  talk.  But 
the  offer  was  refused.  They  also  turned  down  an 
offer  to  have  an  election  under  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  auspices  to  see  whether  or  not 
workers  wanted  to  join  the  union. 

As  is  often  the  case,  there  was  an  implied  sug¬ 
gestion  that  if  the  owner  didn’t  agree,  and  prac¬ 
tically  deliver  his  workers  to  the  union,  there 
might  be  a  secondary  boycott  by  which  trucks 
would  refuse  to  handle  the  processedj)oultry. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  sec¬ 
ondary  boycotts  are  illegal,  but  there  seem  to 
be  plenty  of  loopholes,  or  at  the  very  least  it 
takes  so  long  to  stop  a  secondary  boycott  that 
the  damage  has  already  been  done. 

A  group  of  local  farmers  rented  space  across 
from  the  plant,  put  up  a  sign  reading,’  “This 
space  reserved  for  farmers  and  other  citizens 
dedicated  to  preserve  a  free  America.”  About  200 
farmers  congregated  ther£  —  but,  fearing  that 
vioJ,ence  might  flare,  the  police  persuaded  the 
farmers  to  disperse,  with  the  promise  that  the 
law  would  b^  enforced  limiting  picketing  to  six 
pickets.  Sheriff  George  Spike  and  his  men  de¬ 
serve  sincere  thanks,  for  the  way  they  enforced 
the  law  and  handled  the  situation. 
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I  am  informed  that  pay  at  the  Emerson  plant 
is  a  little  higher  than  competitors’  pay,  there¬ 
fore  it  seems  that  the. problem  boils  down  to  this: 
Under  present  laws,  can  a  union  picket  a  plant 
without  invitation  of  the  workers  and  develop 
a  situation  whereby  an  employer  must  deliver 
his  employees — whether  they  wish  it  or  not — 
to  a  union  in  order  to  stay  in  business? 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  very  important  ques¬ 
tions  facing  the  nation  today. 

TIIK  FUTUHE  BEf  KHINS 

HOUSANDS'  of  our  younger  readers  will  be 
graduating  from  high  school  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  next.  Some  will  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
take  a  job  and  get  a  regular  pay  check.  Others 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  will  plan  to  get  more 
training. 

Many  farm  boys  will  head  away  from  the 
..land.  If  you  have  an  overpowering  urge  to  be  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  an  engineer,  certainly  you 
should  head  in  that  direction.  But  if  you  love 
the  soil  and'^the  growing  things  that  come  from 
it,  don’t  be  misled  by  idle  talk  about  the  lack  of 
opportunity  on  the  farm.  The  young  man  who 
knows  what  farming  takes  and  is  willing  to  give 
it,  can  find  satisfaction  in  the  country  equal  to 
that  available  in  any  occupation! 

Even  if  you  prefer  not  to  be  a  farmer,  'there 
are  endless  opportunities  in  businesses  closely 
allied  with  agriculture  where  your  farm  training 
can  be  invaluable.  To  mention  a  few — there  are 
jobs  in  teaching,  research,  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing,  animal  nutrition,  farm  cooperatives,  rural 
banking,  selling  farm  equipment  and  supplies. 

Most  responsible  jobs  in  these  fields  require 
training  beyond  high  school — and  now  is  the 
time  to  get  it! 

RESEAHC  H  FAYS 

^^HY,  IN  THE  FACE  of  surplus  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  is  it  necessary  to  continue  agricul¬ 
tural  research?  That’s  a  question  that  bothers 
many  farmers,  and  it’s  one  that  deserves  an 
answer. 

The  first  reason  is  that  new  diseases  and  new 
pests  frequently  appear  to  plague  animals  and 
crops.  The  information  to  control  them  is  es¬ 
sential.  It  comes  as  a  result  of  research. 

The  second  reason  is  that  research — discover¬ 
ing  new  facts — results  in  cutting  production 
costs  of  any  product,  food  included,  affected  by 
the  new  information.  In  particular,  costs  are  cut 
by  accomplishing  the  same  or  better  results  with 
less  labor.  In  countries  where  food  is  produced 
by  human ‘or  animal  power,  most  men  aVe  farm¬ 
ers,  and  few  are  left  to  manufacture  the  conven¬ 
iences  we  enjoy  in  America.  And  don’t  be  misled 
by  the  idea  that  the  process  of  doing  more  with 
less  work  is  finished.  It  will  continue! 

There  is  a  third  reason  for  more  research  in 
the  marketing  field.  We  need  to  know  what  con¬ 
sumers  want,  and  how  they  want  it  packaged 
and  displayed.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can 
grow  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  we  want 
to  produce  and  expect  consumers  to  buy  it  at 
prices  that  will  please  us. 

Industry  is  spending  more  rather  than  less  on 
research.  It  is  an  example  that  agrieulture  can 
follow  with  profit. 


Ahierican  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1955 

MOTH  Ell 

Her  love  is  like  an  island 
In  life’s  ocean,  vast  and  wide, 

A  peaceful,  ([iiiel  shelter 

F'rom  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  tiile. 

'Tis  houinled  on  the  north  liy  Hope, 

By  Patience  on  the  est. 

By  Tender  (Counsel  bn  the  Soutli 
-And  on  the  East  hy  Rest. 

.Above  it  like  a  heaeon  light 
Shine  Faith,  and  Truth,  and  Prayer; 

And  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life 
I  find  a  haven  thert'. 

— Author  iinkuoH'n 

WEIT  OME  OUEHASEV  HHEEIIEKS 

UERNSEY  breeders  in  New  York  and,  for 
that  matter,  those  all  over  the  Northeast,  will 
welcome  the  82nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  to  be  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  May  24-29.  In  addition  to  the  business 
sessions,  there  will  be  tours  to  nearby  farms  and 
points  of  interest,  the  Empire  State  Guernsey 
Show  on  Tuesday  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  two  sales. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  annual  meeting  has 
been  held  in  upstate  New  York,  and  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Guerrisey 
breeders  in  the  area  to  welcome  fellow  breeders 
from  all  over  the  country. 

HEIIIIEHT  VHOIIHEES 

WO  weeks  ago  I  called  on  Herb  Voorhees  in 
his  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  office  and  enjoyed 
fellowshijo  with  him.  Today  I  am  shocked  to 
hear  of  his  untimely  death  in  an  auto  accident 
I  have  lost  a  friend.  Farmers,  not  only  in  New 
Jersey,  where  Herb  was  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  but  in  all  America,  have  lost  a  sound 
thinker  and  a  sturdy  fighter  for  a  fi;ee  and  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture. 

LET’S  THI.XK 

t 

'JpHREE  BLIND  MEN  who  had  never  seen  an 
elephant  were  given  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  one.  The  first  one  grasped  the  animal’s  leg, 
and  reported  that  an  elephant  was  very  much 
like  a  tree.  The  second  found  the  trunk,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  very  much  like  a  snake,  while 
the  third  groped  until  he  found  the  tail  and  re¬ 
ported  that  an  elephant  was  much  like  a  rope. 

It  always  interests  me  when  two  or  more  indi¬ 
viduals  with  approximately  the  same  back¬ 
ground  and  training  look  at  a  set  of  facts  and 
come  to  exactly  opposite  conclusions.  In  trying 
to  figure  out  how  this  can  be  I  have  arrived  at 
the  following  possibilities: 

One  of  the  persons  involved  (1)  lacks  some 
pertinent  facts;  (2)  refuses  to  believe  all  of  the 
facts;  (3)  has  been  given  incorrdet  information 
by  someone  attempting  to  mislead  him;  or  (“1) 
has  failed  to  think  through  the  effect  of  the  facts 
on  the  problem  being  considered. 

Actually,  I’m  not  so  concerned  that  everyone 
should  reach  the  same  conclusions.  Honest  dis¬ 
agreement  is  healthy.  But  I  feel  vitally  concern¬ 
ed  about  the  importance  of  reaching  firm  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  getting  the  facts,  checking 
them  for  accuracy,  weighing  the  probable  results 
of  different  procedures,  and  reaching  a  fiU‘ 
conclusion. 


A  lot  of  hap])iucss  is  overlooked  because  it 
too  near  us. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1959 
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Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


^lll  1^  I^mC'ES;  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  March  in  various  markets 

are  as  follows.  All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test. 
Xew  York-New  Jersey,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $4.28;  Boston,  201-210  zone, 
$4.53;  Bulfalo,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.39;  Rochester,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.38;  Philadelphia,  f.o.b 
city,  $4.76;  Connecticut,  on  trial  basis.  Expect  to  have  uniform  price  next  month. 


For  March,  in  the  New-,  York-New  Jersey  milkshed,  production  compared  to 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  was  down  .49%,  fluid  sales  down  .74%.  Fluid  sales 
were  53.08%  of  the  total  pool;  a  year  ago,  52.22%. 

SmOOL  MEETINCS:  ^^.y  5  is  the  date  this  year  for  most  school 

meetings  in  New  York  State.  In  some  central 
districts  the  date  will  be  July  14.  Better  mark  the  dates  on  your  calendar. 

PltO^fflTIOX:  Finding  “no  substantial  opposition,”  Adminis- 

trator  Blanford  has  given  the  green  light  to 
farmer-financed  milk  promotion.  When  requested  by  Development  Board,  milk 
handlers  are  authorized  to  send  letter  to  producers  saying  that  one  cent  per 
cwt.  will  be  deducted  from  milk  checks 'unless  they  notify  dealer  in  writing  not 
to  do  so.  Deductions  will  be  made  from  July  1,  1959  to  June  30,  1960  when  Board 
certifies  90%  of  the  milk  producers  under  Order  27  have  received  such  letters. 
Deductions  will  continue  unless  Development  Board  finds  that  more  than  25% 
who  received  the  letter  have  not  contributed  for  three  consecutive  months,  ‘at 
which  time  program  would  be  abandoned. 


EGGS:  During  January  and  February,  U.  S.  EGG  production  was  5%  above 

same  period  a  year  ago.  Poultrymen  had  2%  more  liens,  and  hens 
laid  more  eggs.  Egg  prices  on  U.  S.  farms  in  March  Y^^e  7?‘  a  dozen  less  than 
March  a  year  ago,  while  at  the  same  time  in  New  York  State  farm  prices  of  eggs 
were  down  10(^.  Storage  eggs  were  relatively  low,  yet  any  real  improvement  in 
egg  prices  soon  is  unlikely.  Three  per  cent  fewer  chicks  were  hatched  in  Feb- 
ruarj’'  than  a  year  ago.  If  poultrymen  would  reduce  baby  chick  purchases  by  5% 
next  year’s  laying  flock  would  be  about  the  same  size  as  this  year. 

In  March,  U.  S.  BROILER  prices  to  farms  averaged  17.3^,  4.20  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

>fILK:  USD  A  recommends  a  lowering  of  transportation  differentials  from 

1.40  for  each  10  miles  distance  from  the  metropolitan  market  to 
1.20.  After  opportunity  has  been  given  for  filing  “exceptions,”  changes  will  be 
submitted  in  the  form  of  amendments  for  dairymen  to  vote  on.  The  differentials 
are  added  to  milk  delivered  by  producers  nearer  New  York  than  210  miles  and 
deducted  from  the  milk  of  those  farther  from  New  York  than  210  miles.  Also 
recommended  is  that  the  direct  delivery  differential  to  eligible  producers  in  the 

New  York-New  Jersey  market  should  continue. 

• 

PROFIT  IlIXTS:  'Wisconsin  has  found  that  planting  LATE  MATUR- 

ING  CORN  VARIETIES  results  in  a  lot  of  low  qual¬ 
ity  soft  corn.  Findings  definitely  apply  in  the  Northeast.  For  best  results  for 
grain,  pick  corn  that  will  mature  before  the  average  frost  date — one  that  will 
dry  down  to  20%  moisture  before  cribbing.  .  .  .  There’s  just  about  time  to  install 
a  MOW  HAY  DRIER  before  the  June  harvest.  Your  dealer  and  your  power  com¬ 
pany  will  be  glad  to  help.  Wisconsin  College  says  propeller-type  fan  is  most  com- 
nion,  and  to  determine  size  you  need  to  know  number  of  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  For  example,  says  Wisconsin,  a  36’  x  40’  mow  will  require  a  42’  fan  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  horsepovyer  motor. 

\ 


^Song  o/’theLazy 


My  neighbor  prays  for  just  one 
thing  and  that’s  good  weather  in 
the  spring  so  he  can  work  until  he 
drops  preparing  for  some  bumper 
crops.  He  may  be  too  worn  out  to 
smile,  but  neighbor’s  always  happy 
while  the  sun  keeps  shining  so  he  can 
keep  going  with  his  spring  work  plan. 
But  let  a  little  cloud  appear  and  he 
will  quickly  lose  his  cheer  ;kinimedi- 
ately  he  fears  the  worst,  the  weather¬ 
man  gets  roundly  cursed,  and  if  it 
really  starts  to  rain  the  old  boy  is  in 
awful  pain;  a  drop  or  two  is  all  it 
takes  to  start  a  case  of  nervous 
shakes.  •  . 

But  worry  won’t  chase  clouds  away 
or  guarantee  a  sunny  day,  so  when 
the  rain  begins  to  fall  it  doesn’t 
bother  me  at  all.  There  ain’t  no  point 
in  getting  sore,  I  just  relax  and  let 
it  pour;  it’s  bound  to  quit  eventually, 
at  least  it  always  has,  by  gee.  Mean¬ 
while,  there’s  plenty  I  can  do  to  help 
see  all  the  spring  chores  through;  I 
do  my  best,  and  any  weather- 
that  catching  up,  quite  obvi- 


can  make  sure  to  store  up  rest  so  later  I  can 
caused  delay  gives  me  a  good  excuse  to  say 
°hsly,  requires  Mirandy  helping 'me. 


Automatic  top  burner  on  the 

IP-OAS  RANGE  ''rEA0S"TH£  TEMPERA¬ 
TURE  YOU  SELECT...KEEPS  ADJUSTING 
ITS  FLAME  To  MAINTAIN  EXACT  HEAT.' 

Br/^9A/S 
okSO/LS  Ot/'£‘A 


TH£N  Buy  W»TH  (TONFIPEN^e 


LIQUCFIEO  petroleum  GAS 

eUYANE  •  fftOPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  BULK  GAS 
AVAILABLE  EVE»rWHE*E 
Of^fNDABLf  ALWAYS 


LP-&AS  REFRIGERATOR  USES  ONLV 
A  TINY  FLAME  TO  COOL  AND  FREEZE 

FOOD.  MAKES  ICE  AUTOMATICALLY f 

YOU  NEVER  F/LL  TRAYS  ! 

XNP  TOPAV.'  tVRire  TO... 


BOOKOF 

200  AMAZING  FACTS 
ABOUT  MODERN  GAS 
SERVICE  BEYOND  THE  CITY  MAINS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  COUNCIL,  DEPT.  AA'Z 


LP-GAS  l/APOP/ZES  COMPLETELY. . . BEFORE REACP//V6  THE 
CAPBURETOP  !  CAN  t  DILUTE  0/L  OR  LEA  VE  CARBON  DEPOSITS 


CUTS  'DO\NN  TIME" IN  HALE : 


DOUBLES  ENS/NB 


185  N.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CH1CAG01,  ILL  or  1355  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


FIRST  HAY  CROP 
RUINED- DARN 
yVETWEMO 


-ySAVEDMOSTOFMY  CROP'S 
-(nutrients  BY  ENSILING  IT  IN 
MY  RUGGED  COROSTONE 
CONCRETE  SILO 


YOU'VE  SOLD  ME --I'M 

GOING  TO  ORDER  A 
QUALITY- MADE 

COROSTONE  SILOE 


With  a  long-lived,  smooth  stave,  roomy 

CONCRETE  SILO-  you  can  salvage  crops  threatened  by  insects,  frost  or  drought. _ 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box2l7A  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Please  .send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Name  , 
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^^Pick-em- 

Yourself” 

Arthur  west  of  R.D.  3,  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  is  showing  12- 
year-old  Bonnie  How  to  put  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  in  the  transplanter  so  that 
it  will  be  set  at  the  proper  depth.  This 
is  Bonnie’s  first  attempt  at  riding  the 
transplanter,  and  with  the  money  she 
will  be  paid  she  is  looking  foinvard  to 
buying  a  bike. 

The  crops  on  this  farm  include  5 
acres  of  strawberries,  35  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes,  50  acres  of  wheat,  and  50  acres 
of  potatoes.  When  it  comes  to  market¬ 
ing,  strawberries  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  crop.  A  year  ago  about  %  of 
the  crop  was  sold-  to  people  who  picked 
thei}’  own  at  20^  a  quart.  Art  hopes  to 
sell  all  the  crop  that  way  this  coming 
season.  “We  give  very  few  instructions 
and  we  have  very  little  trouble.  We 
think  that  the  less  we  fuss  with  them, 
the  better  the  job  they  do  for  us.” 

The  combination  of  crops  give  a  good 
distribution  of  labor.  One  man  is  hired 
the  year  round,  and  30  migrant  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  late  June  until  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Cootrol  Eggs 

JOHN  VACCARO,  below,  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  standing  beside  one  of  his 
trucks.  John  is  one  of  three  brothers 
who  operate  a  20,000  hen  poultry  farm. 
Other  brothers  are  Anthony  and 
Joseph. 

In  one  pen  I  saw  2,900  hens,  with 
1^4  square  feet  per  hen.  The  birds  were 
on  wire,  with  an  automatic  cleaner  for 
the  pit.  Production,  according  to  John, 
has  been  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  hens,  a  considerable 
acreage  is  farmed,  chief  (^rops  being 
wheat,  corn  and  barley,  which  is  taken 
to  town  and  traded  for  poultry  feed. 

Commenting  on  the  increased  compe¬ 
tition,  especially  from  the  south,  John 
said  that  he  feels  that  egg  prices  will 
never  be  satisfactory  until  producers 
join  together  to  control  the  product 
right  through  to  the  consumer. 


Pictures  and  Stories 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


]^ew  Jersey  Young  Farmer” 


Mr.  and  MRS.  John  Rigolizzo,  Jr., 
of  Berlin,  New  Jersey,  with  their 
children,  Johnnie  6,  Kathy  4,  and  Jo 
Ann  2. 

John  is  New  Jersey  Young  Farmer 
of  the  Year  chosen  by  the  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  his  farm, 
which  he  c^lls  Johnnie  Boy’s  Farm,  he 
grows  125  acres  of  peaches  and  35  to 
45  acres  of  sweet  potatoes. 

This  farm  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
area  to  install  a  Hydro-cooling  unit 
which  uses  2500  gallons  of  cool  water 
a  minute  and  reduces  the  temperature 
of  peaches  close  to  30°  F.  at  the  rate 
of  200  bushels  per  hour.  On  the  farm 
there  is  storage  capacity  for  5,000 
bushels  which  is  used  to  hold  the  peach¬ 


es  at  low  temperature  until  they  are 
sold  to  brokers  at  the  farm. 

Each  year  John  sets  400  to  500  peach 
trees,  mostly  of  new  varieties.  As  is  the 
case  with  other  crops,  the  perfect  var¬ 
iety  is  yet  to  be  found.  What  John 
wants  are  varieties  which  he  can  put 
on  the  'market  early,  about  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  other  varieties  that 
he  will  have  to  sell  all  through  the 
season. 

“To  raise  good  peaches,”  says  John, 
“jt  is  necessary  to  spray  about  at  least 
once  a  week,  to  be  able  to  irrigate  them, 
and  to  supply  the  soil  with  the  right 
amount  of  the  right  fertilizer.”  The 
soil  in  all  fields  on  the  farm  is  tested 
once  each  year  in  September. 


Potatoes 
Potatoes 

Potatoes  ! 

George  coombs  and  his  son  oper¬ 
ate  a  potato  and  vegetable  farm  all 
Shirley,  New  Jersey.  George  is  standing] 
beside  a  pile  of  cut  seed  potatoes,  only 
part  of  which  shows  in  the  picture.  He 
grows  150  acres  of  potatoes  to  which] 
he  will  apply  150  tons  of  fertilizer,  and] 
on  which  he  will  plant  over  4,000  hush- 
els  of  seed  potatoes.  This  year  George] 
and  his  son  bought  six  carloads  of  seed 
potatoes  each  containing  500  bags  of] 
seed. 

The  Coombs  are  contracting  50  acres  | 
of  Cobblers  for  pi’ocessing  to  Seabrook 
Farms  at  the  price  of  $1.80  cwt.  George 
likes  the  idea  of  contracting' part  of 
the  crop  and  selling  part  at  the  going] 
market  price. 

In  addition  to  potatoes,  George  and! 
his  son  raise  fifty  acres  of  snap  beans 
and  a  considerable  acreage  of  tomatoes] 
for  canning. 

High  Yields 

Reuben  DODDS,  below,  of  Marlton, 
N.  J.,  and  his  son,  Robert,  operate 
a  vegetable  farm.  Principal  crops  are 
rhubarb,  strawberries,  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  beets,  sweet  corn,  broccoli,  pars¬ 
ley,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  cantaloupe. 

The  tractor  behind  the  men  is  hooked 
to  a  chemical  weed  sprayer  which  is 
ready  to  apply  Vegedex  to  control 
weeds  in  lettuce. 

Some  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is 
sold  to  roadside  stands,  some  to  chain 
stores,  and  some  taken  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market. 

For  some  years  the  Dodds’  farm  has 
been  close  to  the  top  in  the  State  for 
grade  and  yield  of  tomatoes.  -As  is  the 
case  with  other  canning  crop  growers, 
Reuben  is  concerned  with  price.  Last 
year  he  said  the  price  was  cut  $2,00  a 
ton  and  this  year  processors  are  trying 
to  reduce  it  an  additional  $1.50. 


I 


PUT  MORE  IN  EVERY  ROW 


The  most  profitable  way  to  cultivate  row 
crops  is  to  side-dress  at  the  same  time  with 
plenty  of  ARCADIAN®  Ammonium  Nitrate. 
This  extra  nitrogen  growing  power,  applied 
just  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  stretch  up 
and  really  grow,  is  a  genuine  yield-builder  and 
money-maker.  Most  crops  need  extra  nitro¬ 
gen,  in  addition  to  mixed  fertilizer  you  applied 
earlier.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply  it. 

Economical,  easy-spreading  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  contains  33.5  per  cenlf 
nitrogen  in  a  combination  of  quick-acting  ni¬ 
trate  nitrogen  and  long-lasting  ammonium 
nitrogen.  You  get  a  quick  boost  that  helps  your 
crops  outgrow  and  overshadow  weeds,  plus 
plenty  of  available  nitrogen  when  the  crops 
reach  llieir  pc'ak  stage  of  growth.  Use  plenty 
of  ARCIADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  on  every 
acre^to  make  the  big  yields  that  pay  profits. 


You’ll  find  the  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets  of 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  easy  to  han¬ 
dle,  easy  to  apply. 

Order  now  and  order  enough  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  for  all  your  row  crops,  and 
for  pastures  and  grass  hay  crops  too.  Make 
sure  you  get  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammonium 
Nitrate,  made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen 
producer  in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant. 
For  the  big  yields  that  pay,  see  your  fertilizer 
supplier  today  for  genuine  ARCADIAN  Am¬ 
monium  Nitrate. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
Branchofjiccs  in  leading  [arm  areas. 
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. .  powers  through  toughest 
cutting  in  a  breeze 


Rugged,  dependable  BUSH  HOG  chews  up 
toughest  undergrowth  in  one  powerful  pass. 
Mokes  match  sticks  of  3"  saplings  or  anything 
tractor  can  push  over.  Cuts,  shreds,  spreads 
stalks  and  pasture  growth  in  one  fast  sweep. 


NOW!... MOW  HAY  WITH  BUSH  HOG 


BUSH  HOG's  new  hay  cutter  adaptation  elimi¬ 
nates  2  machines  and  I  operation.  It  cuts 
toughest  hay  on  roughest  ground,  crushes 
stems  for  quick  drying,  all  in  one  operation. 
Ko  need  for  sickle  bar  mower,  hoy  conditioner 
for  mo^t  hays. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 

Heovy  Gouge 
C/i")  frame. 


Patented 

'Flying  Saucer" 
bladeholder. 


5,  6,  7  ft.  swaths,  lilt  and  'pull  types— all  bitches 

NEW  THIS  YEAR- 5  FT.  ECONOMY  MODEL 
OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  FT.  MOWER  •  PASTURE  SEEDER 

•  42  '  BEUY  MOUNT  MOWER 

GET  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  CUTTER 
BUSH  HOG  .  .  .  DON’T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER! 

free!  .  .  .  color  folder  ,  .  .  Write  Dept.  5 


PITM APi  or  NO  PITMAN: 


h(?avy  duty  —  all  purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

...  a  workhorse 

that  pays  for  itself 


Enclosed  reor. 


DIrecI  Drive, 

heavy-duty 

gears. 


360  degree 

swinging 

blodes. 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CU 

Selma.  Alabama 


HAT  ABOUT  these  new  pit¬ 
manless  mowers  ?  Do  they 
have  some  kind  of  magic  about 
them,  so  that  they  automatic¬ 
ally  zip  right  through  the  mean  going 
— even  heavy,  matted  Bermuda  grass, 
which  is  very  fine,  and  one  of  the 
toughest  challenges  to  a  mower?  Not 
at  all,  says  the'  mower  designer  .  .  . 
not  at  all. 

Mowers  still  work  just  like  scissors, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  good  results 
is  to  keep  the  cutter  bar  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  -whether  the  mower  has  a  pit¬ 
man-drive  or  not.  This  means  keeping 
the  guards  in  line  .  .  good  ledger 

plates  in  the  guards  .  .  .  the  knife  in 
good  condition  and  sharp,  and  held 
down  close  to  the  ledger  plates  .  .  .  and 
keeping  enough  lead  in  the  bar  so  that 
the  movement  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
direction  of  travel  during  operation.  If 


By 

THOMAS  E. 
CLAGUE 


This  is  one  of  the  new  pitmanless  mowers  recently  mar. 
keted.  Ail  such  mowers  have  a  much  more  durable  drive, 
mechanism  than  the  pitman-type  mowers  do.  Among 
other  things,  this  design  eliminates  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
justing  for  register  of  the  knife,  and  the  bar  operafes 
satisfactorily  at  all  angles. 


Here's  a  cutaway  view  that  shows  how  this  pitmanless 
mower  is  built.  The  V-belt-driven  flywheel  is  supported 
by  the  part  of  the  housing  that  is  cut  away.  Its  inclined 
crank-arm  is  tapered-roller-bearing  connected  to  the 
head  so  that  as  the  flywheel  turns,  the  head  rototes 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other— like  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  in  a  watch— moving  the  knife  back  and  forth. 
Since  all  movement  is  in  one  plane,  it  is  possible  to 
balance  the  parts  so  that  operation  is  very,  very  smooth. 


you  keep  your  bar  in  top  condition, 
you’ll  have  good  results  in  the  field  — 
and  if  you  don’t,  you  won’t. 

Why  the  new  pitmanless  mowers, 
then  ?  Because  the  pitihan-type  drive 
can’t  stand  the  high  speeds  possible 
with  today’s  tractor  operation. 

The  pitman-type  drive  for  the  mow¬ 
er-knife  was  fine  for  Dobbin’s  day. 
After  all,  you  could  only  move  about 
so  fast,  with  horses,  and  that  was  that. 
Knife-speeds  of  3-to-400  cycles  per  min¬ 
ute  were  adequate,  for  cutting  at  Dob¬ 
bin’s  speed.  But  when  the  tractor  dis¬ 
placed  the  horse,  trouble  set  in.  With 
plenty  of  power  available  for  a  ground- 
powered  mower,  it  became  easy  to  step 
up  the  operating  , speed  of  the  knife — 
which  increased  the  load  on  that  little 
piece  of  stick,  the  pitman. 

With  pto  mowers,  which  are  designed 


spare  pitman  failed  ...  on  that  holiday 
when  the  implement  store  was  closed. 

So  the  designers  of  mowers  decided 
to  build  a  better  mower — and  there  are 
at  least  three  major  manufacturers 
now  marketing  a  pitmanless  mower. 
The  big  advantage  is  the  durability  of 
the  drive  mechanism,  in  all  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  the  approach  to  cutting  is  the 
same  as  it  has  always  been — the  knife 
moving  back  and  forth  in  the  cutter 
bar.  Which  brings  us  to  the  care  of 
your  mower,  for  best  possible  service, 
no  matter  what  its  type  of  drive. 

Begin  by  getting  out  your  manual 
and  reading  it  carefully. 
If  you  don’t  have  one, 
ask  your  dealer  for  one 
...  or  write  direct  to 
your  manufacturer,  stat¬ 
ing  the  model  number. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
one  —  after  all,  he  prob¬ 
ably  had  some  extras 
printed,  and  they’ll  do 
him  lots  more  good  in 
your  hands  than  they 
will  just  stacked  on  a 
shelf  someplace. 

After  you  have  remov¬ 
ed  the  knife,  or  sickle, 
sight  along  the  guards, 
checking  alignment. 
Straighten  them,  so  that 
the  ledger  plates  are  all 
in  a  single,  straight  line 
to  provide  a  flat  surface 
for  the^nife  to  operate 
upon.  Check  the  ledger 
plates,  put  in  new  ones 
if  you  need  them.  Since 
they  make  up  the  “bot¬ 
tom  half  of  the  scissors,’’ 
this  is  a  most  important 
part  of  your  check-up. 

Go  over  your  knives, 
straighten  them,  and  re¬ 
place  broken  sections. 
You  may  need  to  start' 
with  all  new  sections. 

Check  the  lead  to  your  cutter  bar. 
This  is  simply  a  matter  of  measuring 
how  much  the  outer  shoe  is  ahead  of 
the  inner  shoe.  With  the  mower  hitched 
to  the  tractor,  run  a  line  across  the 
edges  of  the  rear  tires,  and  then  meas¬ 
ure  back  to  the  shoes.  The  outer  shoe 
should  be  ahead  of  the  inner  shoe, 
about  inch  for  every  foot  of  length 
of  the  bar.  Thus,  a  7-foot  bar  should 
have  1%  inches  of  lead.  Check  your 
manual  for  the  lead-setting  for  your 
machine. 

This  lead  is  important  because  it 
takes  care  of  the  tendency  of  the  bar 
to  swing  back  slightly,  as  it  moves 
through  the  material  it’s  cutting.  With 
your  bar  set  properly  for  lead,  it  ac¬ 
tually  operates  perpendicular  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  travel,  so  that  the  guards 


for  an  ASAE  standard  pto  speed  of  '  always  point  straight  ahead,  for  easi- 
about  535  rpm,  the  pitman  is  the  big-  est  passage  through  the  material  to  be 
gest  single  problem  of  mower  mainten-  cut. 

ance.  More  than  once,  the  trusty  broom-  Before  installing  the  knife,  be  sure 
stick  has  finished  the  job  after  even  the  that  both  the  bar  and  the  knife  are 


clean.  Build-up  of  material  can  tend 
to  rais*e  the  sections,  and  destroy  the 
scissors-action.  You  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  try  to  use  wobbly 
jointed  scissors — that’s  what  goes  on 
in  your  mower  when  the  sections  do  not 
operate  closely  against  the  ledger 
plates.  Thus  you  can  see  why  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  adjust  the  hold-down  clips 
carefully,  too.  With  your  mower  prop¬ 
erly  attached  to  your  tractor,  check 
the  shoe-adjustment.  Set  them  so  that 
both  just  touch  the  ground  lightly.  This 
will  decrease  the  drag,  and  also  help 
keep  the  cutter  bar  flat — since  the  ad¬ 
justment  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
drag  of  the  outer  shoe  will  also  reduce 
the  sag  in  the  middle  of  the  cutter  bar. 
The  flatter  the  bar  can  operate,  the 
better  your  cutting  action  will  be,  with 
less  wear  on  both  bar  and  knife. 

Lubricate  the  whole  machine  care¬ 
fully,  by  the  book,  and  operate  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions.  Keep  the  tractor 
throttle  set  so  that  the  pto  shaft  runs 
at  about  535,  even  if  it  would  run  fast¬ 
er.  Higher  speeds  will  just  cause  you 
more  trouble,  especially  with  pitmans, 
In  general,  your  mower  will  perform 
better  when  moving  briskly  through 
the  material  you  are  cutting.  This  seems 
to  cause  a  better  flowing  action  of  the 
material  over  the  bar,  and  especially 
past  the  shoes.  Of  course  this  is  merely 
a  matter  of  choice  of  forward  gears, 
which  depends  upon  how  heavy  the 
growth  is,  and  the  character  of  the 
plants  you  are  mowdng.  But,  your  bes 
results  will  be  when  you  move  as  fas 
as  practicable. 

'■  —  A.  A.  — 

KEtOltDS  WIXiXEIU 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  named  Marcia  Lmi 
Allen,  Van  Hornesville,  New  York  as 
winner  of  its  nation-'wdde  herd  records 
contest. 

The  annual  $50  award  -is  based  on 
accuracy,  scope  and  completeness 
records  on  animals 
owned  by  junior 
members  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Holstein  or¬ 
ganization. 

This  includes  the 
breeding  and  caly- 
ing  records  required 
of  all  breeders  of 
registered  Holsteins 
plus  careful  account¬ 
ing  of  milk  and 
butterfat  production  — 
and  feed  costs. 

Marcia,  19,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  D.  Allen.  She  has  coffl' 
pleted  nine  years  of  4-H  Club  work  an 
is  a  sophomore  at  St.  Lawrence  U®' 
versity. 

As  a  direct  result  of  her  consistently 
successful  project  work,  she  owns  y 
registered  Holsteins  conservatively  vai 
ued  at  $4,500.  Marcia  qualified  for 
tional  competition  as  New 
Junior  Champion  Holstein  Girl  for 


of 


Take  Care 
of  Your 
Cutter  Bar 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  19o9  — 

Plan  the 
Farm  !^hop 

Andrew  TESSMANN,  Vermont 
Extension  Service  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer,  says  that  the  farm  shop  vv^hich 
is  planned  (perhaps  as  part  of  a  new 
building)  is  the  most  useful,  usually 
because  some  "time  has  been  spent  in 
arranging  the  tools  and  equipment. 
He  offers  a  series  of  suggestions  about 
what  the  practical  farm  shop  should 
contain,  from  aerosol  bombs  to  welders. 

"Drill  presses  and  portable  drills  are 
a  must,”  he  says.  ‘‘A  big,  rugged  half¬ 
inch  drill  and  a  smaller  quarter-inch 
drill  are  very  , useful.  The  small  drill 
turns  at  the  right  speed  for  small  drill 
bits,  the  large  drill  for  larger  bits.” 

There  is  some  question  whether  the 
farm  shop  should  have  a  metal  lathe. 
“If  the  ownev  likes  doing  lathe  work,” 
he  said,  “perhaps  a  used,  quick-change 
gear  lathe  can  be  obtained.”  He  feels 
that  the  “ideal”  arrangement  on  the 
farm  would  be  an  acetylene  torch  for 
cutting  and  an  electric  arc  for  welding. 
The  acetylene-oxygen  setup  is  portable 
and  can  be  loaded  into  a  pickup  and 
taken  anywhere  on  the  farm.  But  rent¬ 
al  on  tanks  is  stiff. 

Welding  is  easier  with  an  electric 
arc.  However,  lacking  portable  gener¬ 
ating  equipment,  the  work  must  be 
brought  to  the  welder.  And  there  is 
some  limitation  in  the  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  available  at  the  usual  220-volt 
farm  outlet. 

Professor  Tessmann  urges  farmers 
to  consider  layout  when  planning  their 
shop.  Air  hose  and  compressor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  be  located  near  the  main 
door  so  tires  can  be  pumped  up  without 
driving  into  the  shop.  Welding  equip¬ 
ment  also  should  be  located  near  the 
entrance.  Many  machines,  like  a  baler, 
are  too  big  and  awkward  to  get  into 
the  shop  for  minor  repairs;  long  weld¬ 
ing  and  grounding  cabbies  make  it  easy 
to  work  on  machines  near  the  door.  A 
forge  is  still  “very  handy”  for  heating 
heavy  iron  parts.  It  requires  a  lot  .of 
gas  to  heat  a  plow  beam  with  acetylene 
and  oxygen,  a  forge'  is  much  faster. 

Another  very  handy  farm  tool  is  the 
impact  drill.  This  electric  or  air  tool 
will  loosen  and  tighten  nuts  by  impact. 

It  can  also  be  used  as  a  drill,  and  is 
very  handy  for  moving  lug  nuts  on  or 
off  wheels. 

Do  not  overlook  the  vital,  small  tools 
in  your  shop.  For  want  of  a  drill,  a 
screw  extractor,  a  vise-grip  pliers  or 
suitable  wrenches,  a  repair  job  is  held 
up  and  a  time-wasting  trip  to  towm  is 
necessary.  The  portable  electric  drill  is 
often  the  most  popular  hand  tool  in  the 
shop,  with  the  abrasive  wheel  grinder 
next  in  popularity  and  usefulness. 

Those  familiar  with  farm  jobs  prefer 
a  belted  grinder  to  the  type  cai'rying 
the  wheels  on  a  motor  shaft.  The  bulky 
motor  is  often  in  the  way,  particularly 
for  jobs  like  sickle  grinding  and 

straight  edge  w'^ork. 

A  complete  set  of  box  or  socket 
'vrenches  up  to  at  least  an  inch  is  a 
good  investment  and  a  ratchet  handle 
adds  convenience.  An  don’t  overlook 
an  assortment  of  hammers,  twist  drills, 
files,  punches,  chisels  and  pliers  to 
rnake  for  more  efficient  work  at  a  mod- 
erate  investment. 

A.11  sorts  of  items  now  come  in  handy 
spray  cans,  including  paint  to  mark 
tools,  rust-cutters,  degreasers,  rust- 
Proofers,  even  silicone  lubricants,  oils 
and  greases.  And,  says  Professor  Tess- 
Wann,  “A  warm  and  well-lighted  shop 
IS  an  excellent  place  to  work.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  better 
ousing,  more  central  heating,  more  in¬ 
side  plumbing,  and  a  higher  percentage 
w  farms  are  supplied  with  electric  and 
mephone  services,  than  is  true  of  any 
•^ther  large  farm  region  in  U.  S.  A. 
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"SEEMS  LIKE  FIRESTONES 
WERE  MARE  FOR  MAINE  SOIL!" 

(and  tliey’re  made  for  your  soil,  too!) 


Marvin  Carmichael  {on  tractor)  checks  his  husky  Firestone  traction  bars  with  Dealer  Anthony  Swiek. 

says  Marvin  Carmichael,  Caribou,  Maine.  “I  was  getting  too  many  blowouts  too  fast  ThaVs  why,  some  three 
years  ago,  i  switched  to  Firestones.  Fve  yet  to  blow  my  first  one,  and  that  includes  tractor  and  truck  tires!  It 
seems  like  Firestones  were  made  especially  for  Maine  soil!” 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion* 
tractor  tire  gives  you  longer  service  ,  and  top 
performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough  tractor 
tire  tests  prove  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Forti¬ 
fied)  cord  gives  the  tire  greater  impact 
resistance.  Its  tread  is  built  with  Firestone 
Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever 
used  in  Firestone  tires.  The  flat  tread  contour, 
with  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars,  cleans 
easily  and  gives  you  positive  grip  in  any  soil 
condition.  And  a  special  Firestone  Rubber-X 


compound  is  used  exclusively  in  sidewalls  to 
resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find 
out  how  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  give  you 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  Firestone’s 
complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  remember. 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service 
keeps  your  equipment  rolling  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tractor  tires. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP 

FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 


give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  •  longer  wear 


♦FIRESTONE  T.M. 


(310)  10 
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Rights-iif-Way  for  Roads 


nN  THE  summer  of  1958  plans 
were  started  to  rebuild  a  section 
of  county  road  number  105  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  town  of  Groton  extend¬ 
ing  east  fi’om  the  McLean  School  cor¬ 
ner  through  the  hamlet  of  McLean  to 
the  Cortland  County  line,  a  distance  of 
approximately  3  miles. 

The  plans  called  for  a  wider  road  and 
the  elimination  of  several  sharp  curves 
which  in  turn  meant  a  wider  right  of 
way  the  full  distance,  with  more  land 
being  needed  to  eliminate  the  curves. 

Having  served  on  the  Tompkins 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  12 
years  in  the  recent  past,  I  was  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  the  highway  com¬ 
mittee  to  sei’ve  with  him  and  others  in 
securing  the  necessary  rights  of  way. 
This  fine  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  Wal¬ 
pole,  supervisor  from  Groton,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  soon  overcame  my  first  reluc¬ 
tance  to  serve  with  his  argument  that 
I  had  always  been  a,  champion  of  the 
individual’s  property  rights  and  here 
was  a  chance-  as  he  put  it—  to  further 
look  out  for  the  taxpayers  in  the 
County. 

Monday,  October  27  th,  1958  then, 
found  two  members  of  the  highway 
committee  and  myself  in  the  area 
starting  the  difficult  process  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  needed  additional  rights  of  way 
for  the  wider  and  straighter  road. 

Preliminary  Steps 

Prior  to  this  day,  of  course,  several 
important  events  took  place.  The  engin¬ 
eers  surveyed  the  area  and  had  plan¬ 
ned  the  new  road  to  best  fit  the  needs 
of  the  locality  as  well  as  the  existing 
topography.  The  surveying  could  be 
done  from  the  center  of  the  existing 
roadway  with  a  .minimum  of  trespa.s's 
on  private  land.  An  excellent  map  was 
prepared  for  the  committee’s  use  and 
enough  rights-of-way  boundary  marlc^ 
ei's  were  placed  to  enable  the  commit¬ 
tee  clearly  to  show  each  owner'  the 
portiop  of  his  property  needed. 

At  no  place  was  an  Entirely  new 
ri);ht-of-way  needed.  Where  the  curves 
were  ^modified  a  much  widei-  taking 
was  i-equired.  but  it  was  still  pretty 
much  along  the  old  roadway.  This,  as 
you  can  realize,  made  the  task  easier 
than  if  new  locations  had  been  neces¬ 
sary. 

Befoi'e  going  to  the  area,  our  com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  maps  carefully 
and  set  what  we  thought  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  value  for  each  acre  of  farmland 
or  portion  of  a,  building  lot  to  be  taken. 
We  also  <!<msidei'ed  the  pastiue  fences 
to  be  destroyed  and  placed  a  value 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  wire,  posts 
and  labor  in  the  area.  The  amount  of 
land  needed  from  each  parcel  was  also 
carefully  measured  and  noted. 

With  Lhese  facts  securely  in  our  fold-' 
ers  we  found  ourselves  in  Mcliean  on 
October  27th,  1958  to  acquire,  in  the 
name  of  Tompkins  County,  the  needed 
rights-of-way.  Some  twenty-two  per¬ 
sons  owned  the  26  parcels  of  land  af¬ 
fected  and  each  one  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  total  value  of  his  holdings 
but  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  volun¬ 
teer  any  final  settlement  figure. 

Valuable  Shade  Trees 

After  contacting  many  of  the  own¬ 
ers,  we  had  agreed  with  a  few  on  a 
settlement  based  on  our  first  idea  of 
values.  However,  it  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  these  original  values  as  set 
by  the  committee  in  the  courthouse  at 
Ithaca  -  some  fifteen  miles  away  —  - 
were  in  general  a.  bit  too  conservative 
—too  low  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
people  affected.  Then,  too,  the  loss  of 


valuable  shade  trees  and  the  problem 
of  driveways  more  often  than  not  were 
the  major  consideration,  not  just  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  taken. 

Happily,  the  other  members  of  oiir 
committee  shared  my  views  that  the 
individual  whose  property  is  needed  for 
a  public  use  is  entitled  to  a  full  and 
honest  settlement.  Thei-efore  in  light 
of  the  facts  gained  on  the  site  we  re¬ 
vised  our  base  values  up  a  bit  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  raised  the  figure  with 
those  who  had  generally  agreed  to  the 
earlier  offer.  Within  a  period  of  4 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  worked  all  or  part  of  only  ei^ght 
days,  all  property  owners  had  signed 
agreements  to  sell  the  land  needed  for 
the  additional  right-of-way  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  figure. 

During  this  period  fi  om  October  27th 
through  November  24th  Mr.  Walpole 
made  several  evening  visits  to  property 
owners  who  worked  elsewhere  in  the 
daytime  in  order  that  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  fully  informed  as  early 
as  possible  of  the  proceedings. 

Rebuilding  Driveways 

The  problem  of  new  driveways  was 
satisfactorily  settled,  once  all  concerned 
understood  the  factors  involved.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  difficult  ones  are  to  be 
rebuilt  by  the  county  at  the  time  of 
l  oad  construction. 

The  loss  of  cheri.shed  and  valuable 
shade  trees  received  careful  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  committee  and  final  values 
set  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
owners. 

In  addition, fit  was  realized  that  these 
folks,  even  as  you  and  me,  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  receiving  prompt  payment,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  these  instances  where  the 
land  is  being  taken  for  a  public  use. 
The  committee  uiged  our  county  at¬ 
torney  and  treasurer  to  see  that  all 
titles  were  cleared  and  payment  made 
with  all  possible  speed.  A  few  were 
paid  before  Christmas  and  most  if  not 
all  have  been  paifi  at  this  writing. 

The  total  cost  to  the  county,  while 
it  was  somewhat  more  than  early  esti- 
timates,  was  still,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  a  satisfactory  and  justifi¬ 
able  compromise.  Increased  settlements 
granted  on  all  the  properties  were  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  cost  of  one  or 
more  condemnation  proceedings. 

Golden  Rule  Used 

Several  valuable  observations  can  be 
gained  from  this  experience. 

Values  and  damages  should  be 
awarded  to  those  whose  property  is 
taken  for  a  public  use  on  the  same  ba¬ 
sis  as  you  would  want  to  be  paid  for 
yours.  Long  ago  it  was  said  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you.” 

We  are  asking  a  few  people  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  their  property  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  general  public;  there¬ 
fore  it  was  the  thought  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  people  affected  should  be 
paid  well  for  their  loss  and  all  treated 
alike  whether  or  not  they  were  good 
“horse  traders”. 

Accounts  of  events  as  reported  from 
Latham,  N.  Y.  where  a  young  man  met 
death  in  a  right-of-way  dispute,  or  the 
shenanigans  at  Hillcrest  near  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  all  point  to  the  great  need 
for  changing  the  old  methods  of  land 
acquisition  for  highway  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  purposes. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  State  of  New 
York  approached  the  problem  with 
open-mindedness  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  our  committee  did  in  Tompkins 


County  we  would  not  find  the  Court 
of  Claims  so  overloaded  that  people 
have  to  wait  years  for  settlements  and 
to  receive  their  rightful  comj)en.sation. 

Furthermore,  past  actions  of  the 
State  in  acquiring  land  for  highway 
purposes  has  caused  the  several  farm 
organizations  and  others  to  ask  for 
legislation  requiring  many  of  the  above 
steps  be  carried  out  in  the  appropri¬ 
ation  procedure. 


I  am  supporting  these  legislative 
proposals  10077. 


Editor’s  Note  The  legislation  referred 
to  in  the  above  article  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Irving  L.  Price  and 
Senator  Dutton  S.  Peterson.  Although 
the  bills  died  in  the  Legislature,  the 
problem  is  not  dead.  The  Farm  Bureau 
and  other  oiganizations  will  promote 
similar  legislation  next  year. 


Not  only  were  the  shade  trees  lost  but  the  driveway  posed  a  difficult  problem  for 
the  landowner.  The  county  agreed  to  construct  a  new  and  satisfactory  driveway  to 
replace  the  loss.  (Dark  line  on  each  picture  shows  land  taken  for  road  improvement). 


The  new  right-of-way  not  only  takes  the  shade  trees  but  comes  to  within  five  feet 
of  the  porch.  New  steps  and  entrance  will  be  needed  at  one  end  of  the  porch. 


These  cherished  sJiade  trees,  while  purchased  with  the  expanded  right-of-way^ 
remain  for  a  few  more  years  until  the  narrow  bridge  in  the  background  is  recon¬ 
structed.  Dark  line  indicates  edge  of  new  right-of-way. 


YOUNG  FARMERS- 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
AMERICA 


Congratulations  to  Raymond  G.  Vail,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y.,  who  is  this 
year’s  New  York  State  F.O.Y.F.  winner.  Raymond,  32,  an  active  leader 
in  the  4-H  Club,  is  a  graduate  of  Pawling  High  School.  He  is  married 
'  and  has  4  children.  He  and  his  brother,  Kenneth,  operate  a  490-acre 
*  dairy  farm  with  over  130  head  of  purebred  Holstein. 


YOUNG  FARMERS.  There’s  a  wealth  of  meaning 
in  those  two  words.  In  them  we  can  see  not  only 
the  future  of  agriculture,' but,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  future  of  our  country. 

That’s  why  w’e  at  Atlantic  again  pay  tribute  to 
the  widespread  support  given  to  the  "Four  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Farmers”  awards  program.  Yie 
congratulate  not  only  the  state  and  national  win¬ 
ners,  but  the  hard  -working  young  farmers  every¬ 
where  whose  accomplishments  have  made  the  final 
selection  of  w’inners  so  difficult. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute  s  committee  on  agriculture  —  co-sponsor  with 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
EO.Y.E  awards  program  —  Atlantic  has  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  this  project. 


This  interest  stems  naturally  from  Atlantic’s 
long  and  continuing  service  to  agriculture  and 
the  farmer. 

For  example,  in  Ncav  York  State  the  Atlantic 
Rural  Salesman,  with  his  familiar  "Service  Station 
on  Wheels,”  is  a  welcome  visitor  and  friend  at 
countless  farms.  Farmers  know  and  trust  his  prod¬ 
ucts  —  gasoline,  furnace  oil,  kerosene,  motor  oil 
and  other  lubricants  —  and  his  sound  advice. 

Over  the  years,  Atlantic  Rural  Salesmen  in  New 
York  State,  and  Atlantic  Dealers  and  Distributors 
every wdiere  have  provided  farmers  with  the  high- 
quality  products  and  thoughtful  service  that  help 
keep  our  farms  on  the  go. 

For  the  finest  in  petroleum  products  —  look  to 
Atlantic. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

See  your  Atlantic  JVeathernian 

each  week  night  on  TV 


’ll  be  a  Massey -Ferguson  man 


Look,  compare  .  .  .  you 


farms,  the  new  MH  35 


For  family-size 
outcombines  many  bigger,  costlier  machines 


,i,\ •lUUiWi 


See  the  full  MH  combine  line!  From 
the  huge-capacity  MH  92  (above)  to  the 
family-farm  size  MH  35,  there’s  a  years- 
aheaci  Massey-Harris  combine  that’s  just 
right  for  your  size  farm.  In  self-propelled  and 
pull-type  models,  they  all  set  the  pace  in 
their  class! 


MH  35  with  corn  head.  Farmers  who 
have  seen  it  are  saying  it’s  the  hottest  news 
of  the  year  in  corn  country.  It  has  handy 
controls,  full-floating  gathering  points,  and 
long,  low  snapping  rolls  for  big  capacity  and 
clean  shelling.  It  lets  you  be  sure  you’re 
putting  up  all  the  corn  you’ve  grown. 


Massey-Feri^uson  Inc.,  Racine.  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming  .  .  .  World’s  Most  Famous  Combines  ^ 

and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 

ey-Ferguson  Dealer  near  you  ,  .  .  He’ll  show  you  the  big,  complete  Massey- 
line  and  tell  you  about  the  liberal  Massey-Ferguson  Time  Payment  Plans 
t  suited  to  your  farm  income  pattern. 


NEW  YORK 


AUBURN 

Clark  &.  Whaley 
Skaneateles  Equip.  Co. 
BALLSTON  SPA 
A.  L.  Pettit  &.  Son 
Equipment,  Inc. 
BELLEVILLE 
Bob  Henry 
BERGEN 

Kaiser- Wilcox 
BLOSSVALE 
Jay's  Sales  Si  Service 
BOSTON 

Emerling  Chevrolet,  Inc 


WARSAW 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 

WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment  Co. 
WATERPQBT 

Parson's  Tract.  &  Impit. 


BUFFALO 

Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 

CANANDAIGUA 

Donald  J.  Howard 

CANTON 

Cornell  Farm  Implement 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  P  Implement  Co. 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Central  Square  I  m  piemen 
CHAMPLAIN 
Raymond  Bedard 
CHERRY  CREEK 
Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 


[Rkville 


THORNWOOD 

Stark  Garden  Supplies 

TROUPSBURG 

Elbert  Potter 

TROY 

Bath  Bros.  Garage 

VALATIE 

Hein's  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA 

Haiders  Farm  Equipment 

WALLKILL 

Valley  Farm  Sup.  Corp. 

WALTON 

Delaware  Farm  Equip. 


CHESTER 

Chester  B  &  J  Garage 

CLERJI.ONT 

Cza^ka  Brothers  Garage 

CLIh  TON 

G'orge  K.  Marsh's  Farm 
Eiiiiip. 

COfLINS 
V  ilson’s 
DA  /ENPORT 
Mac  Craeken  Farm 
iupply 

DIANSBORO 

;iaude  M.  Hinman  Sale* 


POUGHKEEPSIE 

Inland  Trac.  &  Equip 
RANSOMVILLE 

Peterson  Farm  Supply 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
F  ilburn 


DE  RUYTER 

H.  W.  Cooks  Farm  Service 

DUNDEE 

J.  D.  Gibson  &  Son-" 

EAST  AURORA 

Circle  Motors 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Edward  Giimienik 
EAST  SYRACUSE 
Northeast  Tractor  Sales 
ELBA 

County  Lino  Garage 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 


FILLMORE 

Fillmore  Mill 

FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FRANKLIN 

O'Hara  Farm  Implemer 

FRANKLINVILLE 

C.  A.  Phillips  &  Son, 
GOUVERNEUR 
Jones  Farm  Supply 
GRAND  GORGE 
Sauveur's  Garage 
HEMLOCK 

John  P.  Dooley  &  Son 


OAK  HILL 

Cooke  Equipment  Co. 

ONEIDA 

Castle  Garage  &.  Distribu¬ 
ting  Co. 

OWEGO 

J.  D.  Hunt  &.  Sons 

PANAMA 

Panama  Farm  Supply 

PIFFARD 

Parnell  Sales  &  Service 
PORT  JERVIS 

Wiliiam  ReinhaNt  &  Son 


HERKIMER 

Palmer  T.  Watkins 

HORNELL 

Thacher  Bros. 

ITHACA 

Ithaca  Farm  EguiP 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jf.fTersonvIlle  fisisj 

kinderhook 

Kinderhook  Em'''’ 
Equipment 

KING'S  FERRV 

Roy  A.  Tuttle 


NEW  BREMAN 

Meszaro's  Farm  Supply 

NEW  HAMPTON 

Sosicr  Bros.  Garage 

NEW  PALTZ 

New  Paltz  Tractor  & 
Equipment 

NEWPORT 

Waller  Sales  &  Service 
NORTH  JAVA 
Java  Farm  Supply 
NORWICH 

R.  D.  Smith  &  Sons 


MIDDLEPORT 

R.  Max  Hyde 
MILLERTON 

Scoland  Farm  Mach 
MONSEY 

Mousey  Tractor  & 


bailie  Bros. 

'fARGEVILLE 

f’'®’'’'  Johndrow 
lEDS 

Service 

^'akford 

BERty 

Rt.^IS-Waltom 


AFTON 

Bernett  H.  Decker 

ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equipment 
Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Giiiffre  Bros. 

ANTWERP 

Harnid  A.  Northrop 

ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 


Leo  M 
SHERIDAN 

Main  Motors 

SKANEATELES 

Skaneateles  Equipment  Co, 

STONE  RIDGE 

George  Von  Bargen 


WILLIAMSON 

Ralph  A.  Verhridge 
WILSON 

Thomas  E.  Brawn 
WINDSOR 

Farm  Mach.  Service 


NAPLES 

C.  W.  Guile 
NELLISTON 

Hawkins  Tractor  A. 
Implement  Sales 
NEW  BERLIN 
Walter  Elliot 
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First  Aid  For 
Farm  and  Rural  F ires 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 

"  Professor  Agricultural  Engineering,  Cornell 


AVE  YOU  wondered  what  you 
should  o\\’Ti  in  the  way  of  fire 
protection  equipment  for  your 
farm  and  rural  home  ?  Have 
jmu  read  advertisements  of  many  types 
and  sizes  of  fire  extinguishers  and  won¬ 
dered  if  this  or  that  was  the  one  but 
couldn’t  decide  which  or  how  large  it 
should  be? 

Unfortunately,  many  poor  and  al¬ 
most  worthless  devices  are  advertised 
and  sold.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  assist  you  in  keeping  your  property 
fire  safe  and  to  help  you  to  purchase 
or  obtain  the  most  reliable  fire  safe¬ 
guards. 

Differences  in  Fires 

Several  conditions  make  rural  prop¬ 
erty  more  hazardous,  from  a  fire  stand¬ 
point,  than  urban  or  city  property.  Dis¬ 
tance  from  a  fire  station,  delay  in  plac¬ 
ing  an  alarm,  poorer  roads  (on  the 
average),  greater  hazards  due  to  com¬ 
bustible  farm  products  or  supplies, 
open  type  farm  buildings,  lack  of  fire 
inspection,  building  codes  not  applic¬ 
able,  and  lack  of  water — all  contribute 
to  the  high  hazard  which  reflects  in 
more  frequent  fires,  greater  loss,  and 
higher  cost  rural  insurance. 

In  the  last  •  10  years  great  strides 
have  been  taken  by  many  rural  fire  de¬ 
partments. 

New  companies  have  been  organized 
to  cover  areas  formerly  not  covered  - — 
or  protected  only  from  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Training  programs  have  pi'e- 
pared  volunteer  firemen  for  efficient 
fire  fighting.  Two-way  radio  and 
county-wide  mutual  aid  have  united  the 
separate  companies  into  a  well  knit 
county  team;  and  development  of  spe¬ 
cialized  rural  fire  trucks,  some  of  them 
tankers  and  others  with  efficient  fog 
equipment,  portable  pumpers,  etc.  have 
each  contributed  to  greatly  improved 
rural  '  fire  protection — yet  rural  fire 
losses  continue  high. 

Prevention  is  Best 

A  fire  that  does  not  start,  causes  no 
damage.  The  very  best  fire  protection 
is  to  possess  fire-safe  buildings  and 


equipment.  This  is  a  never  ending  job. 
Inspection  by  a  trained  fireman  or  in- 
siirance  inspector  is  the  best  method  of 
determining  what  hazai'ds  you  possess. 
Then  eliminate  or  correct  them. 

Check  your  premises  for  piles  of  rub- 
,bish,  faulty  storage  of  inflammable 
liquids  or  fuels,  unsafe  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  overloaded  (over-fused)  wiring 
circuits.  Obtain  a  check  sheet  from 
your  fireman,  insurance  agent,  or  4-H 
club  agent. 

If  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  con¬ 
sider  fire  safety  along  with  your  other 
construction  goals.  A  new  Superior 
Risk  Rating  Plan  of  insurance  for  New 
York  faims  provides  real  money-saving 
features  for  the  owners  of  fire-safe 
biiildings.  Features  of  (a)  buildings 
separated  by  50  to  100  feet;  (b)  vola¬ 
tiles  kept  out  of  buildings;  (c)  all¬ 
masonry  or  all-metal  construction;  and, 
(d)  private  fire  fighting  facilities,  each 
provide  credits  of  5  to  15%. 

If  you  have  more  than  two  apart¬ 
ments  or  have  more  than  five  roomers, 
this  condition  places  you  in  the  Mul¬ 
tiple  Residence  category  which  requires 
inspection  in  New  York  under  the 
"Mitchell  Bill”.  While  this  law.  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  dangerous  and  crowded 
city  apartments,  it  contains  many  reg¬ 
ulations  for  fire  safeguards  which 
should  be  practiced  by  all-  of  us — re¬ 
quired  if  we  come  under  its  jurisdiction 

Characteristics  of  Fires 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  fire — yet 
many  of  us  do  not  realize  some  of  the 
basic  facts  vital  to  safety  —  in  and 
around  fires.  Do  you  know  that  for  fire 
to  exist  you  must  have  fuel,  oxygen, 
and  heat  ?  This  is  often  diagrammed  as 
a  triangle  of  which  the  removal  of  any 
side  (see  illustration)  eliminates  the 
fire. 

Effective  fire  fighting  deals  with  the 
removal  of  the  easiest  leg  of  that  tri¬ 
angle.  In  some  cases  one  measure  (such 
as  the  use  of  high  pressure  fog)  both 
'cools  and  smother.s  out  the  flame  (or 
keeps  oxygen  away  from  the  fuel ) . 
Wrapping  a  blanket  around  a  person 
with  burning  clothes  or  placing  a  lid 


Left  to  right:  Dry  powder  extinguisher— uses  C02  pressure  cartridge— for  oil,  fat, 
grease,  and  electrical  fires. 

5  gallon  pump  tank  (with  back  straps)  for  use  on  Class  A  fires— in  or  out  doors. 

2V2  lb.  C02  Extinguisher  for  oil,  fat,  or  grease  fires— also  fires  in  electrical  equipment. 
2V2  gallon  Soda-acid  extinguisher— a  water  base  extinguisher  for  CLASS  A  (solid  fuel) 
fires.  Should  be  recharged  each  year.  Keep  in  a  heated  building. 


on  a  frying  pan  with  burning  grease  is 
a  simple  example  of  removing  oxygen 
(by  smothering).  The  forest  fire  fight¬ 
er  clears  a  fire  lane  (removes  the  fuel) 
as  his  most  common  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  fire. 

Because  fires  in  different  fuels  must 
be  handled  differently,  firemen  classify 
fires  by  the  type  of  fuel.  The  most 
common  fires  in  wood,  paper,  and  other 
solid  fuels  are  known  as  Class  A  fires. 
In  general,  these  can  best  be  put  out 
by  cooling  with  water — so  water-base 
fire  extinguishers — or  water  through 
hoses  is  the  answer  for  these  fires. 

Fires  in  liquid  fuels  such  as  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene,  or  alcohol  are  known 
as  Class  B  fires.  They  must  be  smoth¬ 
ered  out  (removing  oxygen)  through 
the  use  of  carbon  dioxide,  foam,  carbon 
tetrachloride  (which  forms  a  gas)  so¬ 
dium  bicarbonate,  or  fog.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  through  an  ordinary  hose 
and  nozzle  merely  spreads  the  liquid 
fuel  and  flame  because  oils  float  on  the 
water. 

Fires  in  electrical  equipment  intro¬ 
duce  the  additional  hazard  of  electric 
shock  so  that  they  are  given  a  sepa¬ 
rate  classification.  Class  C,  which  rules 
out  the  use  of  water  as  an  extinguish¬ 
ing  agent.  Carbon  dioxide,  carbon  tet¬ 
rachloride,  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
(powder)  are  recommended  here. 

Family  Fire  Training 

Your  telephone  is  your  one  connect¬ 
ing  link  to  help  in  case  of  fire.  Be  sure 
each  member  of  your  family  knows: 

a.  What  number  to  call  in  case  of 
fire  and 

b.  How  to  report  the  fire  location. 
Your  farm  or  rural  home  may  have 
a  fire  number.  Be  sure  you  give  it, 
otherwise,  be  sure  you  give  the 
name  of  the  road,  the  number  of 
the  property  on  the  road,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner.  Report  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information  the  firemen 
should  have  such  as  dwelling  fire, 
barn  fire,  need  for  ambulance, 
brush  fire,  lack  of  water,  etc. 

While  someone  else  is  reporting  the 
fire  (  and  do  this  no  matter  how  small 
the  fire  is)  your  first  move  is  to  es¬ 
cort  all  people  or  livestock  from  the 
building.  Be  sure  stock  is  placed  back 
of  fences  (or  tied)  qjid  children  left 
with  responsible  older  folks — or  they 
may  go  back  into  the  burning  building. 

Close  every  door,  in  the  building. 
Closed  doors  keep  out  oxygen  and  hold 
back  the  fire.  Also,  remember  that  fire 
consumes  oxygen  and  produces  the 
deadly  gas,  carbon  monoxide.  More  fire 
deaths  occur  from  monoxide  than  from 
actual  burning.  It  is  particularly  dang¬ 
erous  because  it  has  no  odor  and  catch¬ 
es  you  unawares. 

Teach  your  family  an  escape  plan 
f  om  every  room.  If  a  fire  is  outside  a 
bedroom  door,  .show  your  children  ‘how 
to  climb  through  a  window — breaking 
it  if  need  be  with  a  chair,  stool,  or 
heavy  toy.  If  your  bedrooms  have  high 
windows,  show  your  children  how  to 
open  them,  climb  up  on  a  chest  and 
crawl  through. 

Protection  Equipment 

Topping  the  list  of  fire  equipment 
for  a  rural  home  or  farm  is  a  water 
system,  located  in  a  separate  pump 
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THE  "FIRE  TRIANGLE" 


Fuel 


Just  as  a  triangle  must  have  three  sides 
to  be  complete,  a  fire  must  also  have 
Fuel,  Heat  and  Oxygen.  The  removal  or 
elimination  of  any  one  prevents  a  (ire 
from  starting  or  puts  out  a  fire  already  in 
progress. 


house,  with  a  separate  electric  line,  and 
numerous  sill  cocks  or  water  outlets 
with  nearby  hose.  The  farm  shop,  ga¬ 
rage,  or  machinery  storage  is  a  logical 
place  to  store  the  hose  (sufficient  to 
reach  any  part  of  any  building).  Make 
sure  a  ladder — in  good  condition  —  is 
also  available  to  reach  upstairs  win¬ 
dows  or  roofs. 

Fire  ponds  or  cisterns  with  an  open¬ 
ing  or  access  at  least  50  feet  away 
from  every  building  and  within  500  to 
1,000  feet  of  all '^buildings  is  perhaps 
second. 

Have  available  at  all  times  a  blanket 
for  clothes  fires. 

Keep  an  extra  pound  package  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  (sodium  bicarbonate)  avail¬ 
able  for  fires  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  the 
basic  ingredient  of  all  dry  type  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers.  A  handful  thrown  into  the 
oven  or  on  a  small  grease  fire  will  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire. 

Provide  suitable  extinguishers  — 
make  sure  they  have  the  U.  L.  label 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Laboratory: 

a.  The  most  useful  extinguisher  is  a 
pump  tank  that  can  be  filled  and 
refilled  with  water  —  see  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  2)4  or  5  gallon  size  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

b.  Air  pressure  type  water  exting¬ 
uishers.  With  many  farms  having 
air  under  pressure  in  the  farm 
shop,  tipis  type  of  extinguisher  can 
always  be  checked  by  gauge  read¬ 
ing  and  recharged— never  reason 
for  being  “out  of  service”.  Hang 
it  where  it  will  not  freeze  or  use 
a  prepared  anti-freeze  solution  for 
fire  use. 

c.  The  dry  e.xtinguisher  with  carbon 
\  dioxide  pres.sure  cartridge  or  air 

pressure  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  shop 
and  around  machinery  of  all  types. 

d.  Fasten  a  quart  carbon  tetraohlor- 
'  ide  extinguisher  in  the  cab  of  your 

truck  and  on  the  tractor.  It  is  ideal 
on  gasoline  and  oil — outdoors.  Do 
not  use  indoors  without  immediate¬ 
ly  getting  out  yourself,  because  the 
vapors  given  off  are  toxic. 

e.  Carbon  dioxide  extinguishers,  21^ 
pound  or  larger,  are  excellent 
around  the  kitchen  and  shop. 
Check  them  every  6  months  by 
weighing  to  be  sure  they  are  not 
discharged. 

f.  Take  your  discharged  extinguish¬ 
ers  to  your  fire  company  for  re¬ 
charging  if  they  perform  this  ser¬ 
vice — otherwise  take  them  to  the 
nearest  service  man. 

In  summary  do  spend  a  few  minutes 
frequently  in  picking  up  and  checkin? 
for  possible  causes  of  fire  (or  acci¬ 
dents).  It  is  a  continuing  job  of  main¬ 
tenance  just  like  greasing  the  car, 
mowing  the  lawn,  and  painting  the  ex¬ 
terior  woodwork.  If  in  doubt  on  anj’ 
thing,  call  your  fire  department  or  i^' 
surance  agent.  They  are  both  there  to 
help,  and  are  just  as  anxious  as  you-^ 
for  you  not  to  have  a  fire. 


Just  a  days  work  fi>r  this  FLOW'ACTION  haler ! 

y  ■  .M 


L 


lOOK  AT  THOSE  WAGONS  loaded  with  firmly  tied, 
square-cornered  bales,  rich  in  the  nutrients  that 
fatten  cattle,  make  cows  more  productive,  help 
reduce  the  need  for  ration  supplements. 

Secret  is  New  Holland’s  exclusive  Flow- Action 
with  Feeder  Assist  in  the  new  Super  Hay  liner  78, 
a  baler  that  handles  hay  gently,  has  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  capacity  for  fast,  non-stop  baling  under  all 
field  conditions.  And  it  has  the  new  Tractor-Seat 
Controls,  too! 


You  probably  won’t  ever  line  up  as  many 
wagons  as  you  see  here.  But  it’s  important  to 
have  right  at  your  command  the  extra  bale- 
power  that  this  Super  Hayliner  can  give  you. 

With  fewer  working  parts  you  have  fewer 
adjustments,  less  wear.  And  sealed  bearings 
at  strategic  points  mean  longer  life,  lower 
maintenance  costs.  The  use  of  light  but  strong 
metals  means  easier  getting  around — less  work 
for  the  tractor. 

Twine  or  wire-tie,  Engine  or  PTO  Models. 
Your  dealer  can  provide  just  the  right  one  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Tractor-Seat  Control  on  the  “78” 
lets  you  handle  the  complete  baling 
operation  right  from  the  tractor  seat. 

,  _  Twine  and  wire 

f — Super  9:  9000  ft.,  325  lbs. 

average  tensile  strength. 
Long  10:  10,000  ft.,  290  lbs. 
New  Holland  baler  wire, 
tempered  for  toughness, 
packaged  for  easy  handling. 


Flow-Action  Principle,  greatest  baling  ad’^ance  in  19 
years,  eliminates  old-fashioned  auger  and  wadboard. 
New  stronger,  longer  aluminum  tines  measure  off  exact 
amount  of  hay,  distribute  it  gently  and  evenly  through¬ 
out  bale  chamber.  Result — the  finest  bales  you’ve  seen 
^square,  rich,  leafy! 


Easy  as  driving  a  car: 

Here’s  the  New 
Haycruiser  178  Self- 
Propelled  Baler  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  the 
last  word  in  maneuver¬ 
ability,  convenience  and 
sturdiness.  Wire  or 
twine-tie. 


New  Houand  [iSj  Tiisb  in  Gi^ssIqocI  Fai-ming" 


balers  .  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

forage  blowers 


MOWERS  •  RAKES  •  HAY  CONDITIONER'S  •  CROP  DRYERS  •  CROP  DRYING  WAGONS  •  MANURE  SPREADERS 

COMPLETE  CROP-HANDLING  LINE  •  FARM  WAGONS  •  BALER  TWINE  AND  WIRE 


FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS 
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get  season  long 


WEED  CONTROL 


in  corn 
with  one  application  of 


PRE-EMERGENCE  HERBICIDE 


effective, 

full  season  control 
of  most  annual  weeds 
—  both  broadleaf 
and  grasses. 


safe  to  humans  and  animals. 

Non-irritating  to  skin.  Non-corrosive. 

No  drift  hazard. 

economical  jw-  cuts  labor  costs.  Reduces 
need  for  cultivation. 

profitable  -r  extra  corn  yields.  No  weed 
competition  for  soil  nutrients  and  moisture. 

No  cultivator  damage  to  corn  roots. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


Apply  Simazine  SOW  at 
planting  time  — forget 
weed  problems  all  sea¬ 
son.  See  your  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  today  for 
Simazine  SOW  herbi¬ 
cide  —  another  out¬ 
standing  product  of 
Geigy  research. 

For  free  brochure, 
address  Dept,  aa  5-9 

‘“SIMAZINE”  is  a  trademark 
Of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation 


DDT  INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  N.Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Get  the  Facts 
About 


OF  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 

Amazing  New 
Gas  Tight 
Center-Chute 
Silo . . . 

Now  Automotion  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  in 
silage  handling.  Cuts  time, 
labor,  saves  money.  Ban¬ 
ish  freezing,  s  p  o  i  I  o  g  e  , 
leakage.  Get  the  Facts 
today. 

Mail  the  coupon. 


EAGLE  SILOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y.  A 

PU9»«  withaut  nhlipaitvn  *!>«»•  (pi*",*  b«< 

'  InnU'j  Npw  Jil* 

CJ  Stvva  Sil* 

- - - -  - - 

City  anrf  Sivt*  ,  .  .  ■  .  n  , .  — - - - -  .  , ,  .  . _ 


WISTAirAlb 
•  ■  \  -XCHl 

ECONOMICAL  g 
^C<runrnc^€exiir  m 

NO  FUELl/VASTE  I 
EASY  TO  CLEAN  1 

Ca/u^eit  ckan 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFOF 

ANIEL’^ 

INK  FURNACE 

'  V  J  ' 

MAT  ION 

COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

(Irif's  up  towpox  ^ 

Icsiotis,  controls  sccondaiv  .  _ 

infection.  ( terinicidal.  l  ungi- 
ciflal,  prot  ret  ivc  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Oui(  Is  <irying  .  .  deep  pen- 
rt  rating.  4  o/.  hot  t  le  $  I .()()  at 
di  ng  .'md  farm  st  r»r rs  or  write  : 

H,W.  NAYLOR  CO..  M0RRIS3.  N.  Y 


-RINGWORM 


tpWNT  IT  on; 


Dr.  t/atjlors 

BLU-KOTE 


This  unusual  Iookin0  P'P* 
on  the  south  end  of  the 
Macafee  barn  is  one  d 
the  first  heat-drying  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Present  plans  ore  to 
shift  the  equipment  t®  ** 
drying  shed  away  from  the 
barn. 
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Ted,  John,  Irvin,  and  Bob  Mocofee  put  up  grass  silage  in  the  forenoon,  and  "green 
hoy"  goes  to  the  heat-drying  racks  in  the  afternoon.  The  cows  prefer  early-cut  silage 
and  hay— the  dog  seems  to  prefer  ear  corn! 

Heat-Curing  Haj  10  Years 

By  IRVIN  MACAFEE 

Irvin  Alacofee  and  Sons  Farm,  Milan,  Pennsylvania 


EATING  the  weather  is  our  big 
problem  in  making  top-quality 
hay.  We’ve  been  doing  it  for  10 
“  years  by  heat  curing. 

Sons  Ted,  John,  Bob,  and  I  are  all 
sold  on  heat  curing.  ■ 

When  we  remodeled  our  barns  back 
in  the  early  40’s,  we  provided  for  arti¬ 
ficial  curing  of  hay  by  moving  together 
two  narrow  barns,  each  20  feet  wide. 
Most  everyone  told  us  that  we  couldn’t 
cure  hay  in  bales — so  that’s  why  we 
did  it!  In  all  fairness,  we  should  credit 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  and 
G.L.F.  along  with  our  own  ideas  for 
figuring  out  how  to  build  the  set-up. 
The  main  duct  is  4  feet  wide  by  7  feet 
and  runs  down  the  center  of  the  barn 
which  is  now  44  feet  wide. 

Racks  were  built  out  from  the  main 
duct,  being  tapered  down  from  6’’  high 
at  the  main  duct  to  nothing  about  three 
feet  from  the  outside  walls.  That  is,  we 
set  two  bales  around  the  edge  of  the 
barn  right  on  the  floor  to  block  the  air. 
Bales  are  piled  four  to  eight  tiers  high. 

One  fan  cures  the  hay  in  all  eight 
mows,  each  20’  square,  by  airing  only 
two  mows  at  a  time.  Each  mow  will 
take  about  650  bales,  or  16  tons  of  dry 
hay.  So,  the  one  drying  unit  will  cure 
about  125  tons  of  hay  total.  One  of  the 
mow  areas  is  built  tight  to  cure  ear 
corn  or  small  grain,  with  a  two  foot 
square  draw-off  in  the  basement. 

A  tractor  belt  power  generator  to 
keep  the  hay  drying  operation  going 
in  case  of  power  failure  is  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  equipment  on  the  farm. 


Our  oil-fired  heater  is  not  a  modern- 
one.  We  put  it  in  10  years  ago,  before 
many  custom-made  crop  driers  were 
common.  It’s  an  industrial  type.  It  does 
have  a  fan  on  it  but  a  four  foot  fan  in 
the  end  of  the  duct  builds  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  pressure  to  move  the  hot  air  in. 
When  air  in  the  tunnel  gets  to  be  over 
120°,  the  heat  turns  off  automatically. 

We  recognize  the  hazard  of  using 
heat  in  the  hay  mow,  and  are  consid¬ 
ering  shifting  the  equipment  to  dry  hay 
in  a  shed  away  from  the  barn,  on  wag¬ 
ons,  rather  than  in  the  mow. 

Our  usual  system  is  to  start  putting 
up  grass  silage  and  hay  real  early. 
What  do  we  mean  by  real  early?  Well, 
in  1949,  I  went  to  California  the  last 
week  of  May.  We  were  cutting  grass 
silage  before  I  left,  and  that’s  about 
the  time  we  start  every  year — before 
June  1.  Due  to  the  late  spring  in  1958, 
it  was  after  June  1.  I’d  say  about  the 
25th  of  May  is  average.  We  normally 
fill  silo  during  the  forenoon  and  make 
hay  in  the  afternoon  in  early  June,  in 
Older  to  get  the  cow  hay  made  first. 
That’s  the  best  hay  we  make,  during 
the  first  week  of  June. 

We  like  to  have  the  hay  sweat  a  little 
in  the  mow.  Sweating  uses  up  some 
TDN,  but  it  does  improve  palatability. 
Heat  drying  of  hay  is  mighty  handy  for 
late  in  the  season !  Some  years,  when  we 
get  in  the  third  cutting,  we  mow,  rake, 
and  bale  the  hay  almost  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  and  put  it  right  on  the  drier.  Hay 
that  green  weighs  about  100  pounds  per 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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COBX  SUPPLY  SHORT, 
growers  W  AXT  ’57 
PROCESSORS’  PRICE 

COMMITTEEMEN  of  the  New  York 
Canning  Crop  Growers  Cooperative 
meeting  to  discuss  sweet  corn  con¬ 
tracts,  voted  to  seek  restoration  of  the 
reduction  made  in  the  prices  paid  in 
1958. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  prevailing  price 
paid  for  sweet  corn  in  western  New 
York  was  $36  a  ton  for  whole  kernel 
and  $32  a  ton  for  cream  style,  and  $34 
for  a  single  grade. 

Because  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
canned  and  frozen  corn  and  the  low 
prices  that  prevailed  in  the  market  a 
year  ago,  processors  reduced  the  grow¬ 
er  prices  in  1958  by  $2  a  ton. 

The  market  situation  is  now  just  the 
opposite  of  a  year  ago  with  both  fr’ozen 
and  canned  sweet  corn  in  short  supply. 
The  1958  pack  is  selling  out  at  prices 
well  above  thpse  of  recent  years. 

Only  385  thousand  acres  of  sweet 
corn  for  processing  were  grown  and 
harvested  in  1958,  as  compared  to 
442,000  acres  in  1957 ;  and  the  1958 
pack  amounted  to  a  mere  33  million 
cases  as  compared  to  38.5  million  in 
1957  and  the  43.5  million  packed  in 
1956.  The  short  supply  strengthened 
prices  and  canned  and  frozen  corn  are 
in  the  best  market  position  of  all  pro¬ 
cessed  vegetables. 

The  Co-op  contends  that  if  the  raw 
product  price  is  reduced  in  a  situation 
of  market  glut,  that  the  grower  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  advance  when  the  market 
strengthens. 

“Our  request,’’  states  Wm.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Perry,  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  presidfent, 
“is  for  the  restoration  of  the  price  paid 
in  1956  and  1957,  and  it  is  not  for  an 
increase  as  such.’’  .. 

Sweet  corn  for  processing,  according 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  grows  200  acres, 
is  a  low  income  crop  and  the  $2  a  ton 
incentive  is  needed  to  induce  farmers 
to  grow  sweet  corn  rather  than  altern¬ 
ative  crops. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HEAT-CURIXG  HAY 
10  YEARS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

bale  when  it  goes  in  and  about  60 
pounds  after  it’s  dehydrated. 

We  do  two  kinds  of  hay  curing.  One 
wr  call  “finishing,”  and  the  other  “de¬ 
hydrating.”  By  finishing,  we  mean  cur¬ 
ing  hay  that’s  been  partly  field  cured 
and  the  barn  drying  takes  IVo  to  2  days. 
When  we  dehydrate,  it  takes  three  or 
four  days.  However,  we  prefer  to  make 
hay  in  the  field  without  using  the  drier. 
The  cows  like  it  better  because  it’s  soft¬ 
er.  For  10  years,  about  30%  of  all  our 
hay  made  has  been  heat-dried. 

At  Mapoval  Farms,  situated  on  the 
first  rise  above  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  we 
handle  from  60  to  70  milkers  and  av¬ 
erage  a  ton  of  milk  daily.  Narragansett 
alfalfa  is  grown  on  the  well-drained, 
fields.  On  wet  gi’ound,  we  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa,  clover,  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
redtop,  and  a  little  timothy  (timothy 
comes  in  volunteer). 

Some  hay  curing  is  done  without  heat 
by  moving  one  fan  to  one  of  the  other 
barns.  Ducts  are  made  by  arranging 
bales  to  form  them.  We  stack  bales  2 
liers  high,  and  then  lay  rough  lumber 
like  4”  X  4”  scantlings  across  them  to 
support  bales  above.  Using  lumber 
keeps  the  bales  from  collapsing.  During 
the  winter,  we  use  the  same  fan  for 
barn  ventilation,  with  a  small  motor,  at 
variable  speed  according  to  weather. 

Cows  prefer  soft,  early  first-cutting 
to  second-cutting  hay.  Ted,  John,  Bob, 
^nd  I  believe  we  have  our  money  back 
trom  the  investment  in  the  hay-curing 
equipment.  Increased  production  from 
better  quality  hay  has  paid  for  it.'' 

Looking  ahead,  we’re  hoping  someone 
vull  develop  a  reasonable  cost  machine 
for  making  3  inch  “St.  Patrick’s  Snow¬ 
balls”  out  of  green  forage,  to  be  heat 
'Ified  in  an  old  silo  no  longer  suitable 
tor  silage!  How  about  that? 


NEPPCO  Egg  Quality  School  June  9-12 


Recognizing  the  industry’s  short¬ 
comings  and  doing  something  about 
them  is  the  goal  of  the  annual  Egg 
Quality  School  of  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council  (NEPPCO), 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  June  9-10-11-12. 

Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  NEPPCO’s 
mg,naging  director  and  supervisor  of 
the  school,  reports  that  more  pressure 
than  ever  will  be  placed  this  year  upon 
what  the  producer,  breeder  and  mar- 
ketman  needs  to  know  about  egg 
quality.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  he’s  in 
the  process  of  lining  up  instructors 
from  all  sections  of  the  Northeast  — 
each  a  specialist  in  a  particular  phase 
of  the  quality,  grading  and  marketing 
picture. 

“Poultrymen  and  their  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Northeast  must 


buckle  down  to  the  task  of  producing 
a  better  quality  egg  and  marketing  it 
more  effectively,”  Dr.  Van  Wagenen  de¬ 
clared.  “With  diminished  profit  mar¬ 
gins  for  the  industry,  it  is  more  ijfripor- 
tant  than  ever  to  get  every  penny  pos¬ 
sible  through  more  efficient  marketing 
and  higher  quality.”  ■ 

The  NEPPCO  egg  quality  conclave 
will  concentrate  upon  “doing”  not 
“talking.”  The.  experts  will  work  with 
one  student  after  another— demonstrat¬ 
ing,  checking  and  explaining  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  key  elements  underscored 
in  short,  hard-hitting  lecture  periods. 

Registration  forms  and  further  de¬ 
tails  may  be  obtained  from  the 
NEPPCO  office,  10  Rutgers  Place, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Provision  is  made  for 
classes,  rooms  and  meals  so  that  prior 
registration  i*s  important. 


X.  Y.  AXGUS  SALE 

HE  41  HEAD  of  Angus  cattle  sold 
for  $19,020  or  an  average-  of  $464 
at  the  New  York  Angus  Association 
Sale  April  11.  The  36  females  averaged 
$440  and  brought  a  total  of  $15,860. 
The  5  bulls  sold  for  $3,160  or  an  aver-' 
age  of  $632. 

Edgar  P.  Reed,  ClwercreSt  Stock 
Farm,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  paid  $900' 
for  Bent  Lee  Edella  37th  consigned  by 
Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 
This  was  the  high  selling  female  of  the 
sale.  The  high  selling  bull  was  Ben 
Tulloch  Eileenmere  3203  consigned  by 
Brecknock  Hall,  Greenport,  N.  Y.  and 
bought  by  Eldorado  Farms,  Monroe, 
N.  Y.  for  $1100. 

All  the  cattle  were  type  classified  by^ 
Mr.  Kenneth  Litton,  Rockville,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Roenke,- 
Jr.,  Geneva,  were  sales  managers  and 
the  auctioneer,  Paul  Good,  of  Ohio. 


Hanson  Sprayers  help  you 
farm  better  with  chemicals! 


Swoth-o-moHc  Brodjet  is  actually  FIVE  farm  sprayers 
in  ONE!  Hanson's  famous  Swoth-o-matic  Brodjet 
mokes  winds  work  for  you  —  outomatically  sprays  downwind  in  side-winds,  to 
both  sides  in  normal  winds  with  broad,  effective  swaths.  Versatile^  and  fast, 
it  cuts  hours  off  your  spraying  time  —  handles  every  job  from  field  spraying 
to  hand-gun  work  in  a  complete,  year-round  spraying  program. 


E-Z  Spray  features  wear-  and  corrosion-resistant 
ceramic  nozzles!  A  real  sprayer  bargain,  Hanson's 
E-Z  Spray  combines  top-quality  materials  and  workmanship  with  low  cost  for 
economical  and  dependable  field  and  row  crop  spraying  consists  of  21  -foot, 
3-section  boom  sprayer  with  ceramic  nozzles;  8-way  spray  control;  nylon-roller 


pump  kit;  steel  trailer;  hoses  and  fittings. 


►  Weed  Control  —  Hanson’s  preci¬ 
sion-engineered  spraying  equipment 
assures  controlled  distribution  and 
effective  applications ! 

►  Insect  Control  —  Hanson  Spray¬ 
ers  apply  chemicals  exactly  where 
needed  —  under  leaves,  over  entire 
plant  or  on  the  soil !, 

►  Liquid  Fertilizers  — —  Hanson 
Sprayers  produce  accurate,  dependa¬ 
ble  distribution  of  valuable  chemicals 
j^or  economical  results ! 


Hanson  FibergJcss  Tank’- 
will  not  rust  or  corrode! 


Surpasses  most  metals  for  resistance  to 
corrosive  liquids  and  hard  weathering, 
Hanson  Fiberglass  Tanks  withstand  sharp 
blows  without  denting  or  breaking.  They’re 
translucent  —  liquid  level  is  always  visible. 
Sizes  available  from  50-  to  500-gallons. 

New  York  and  Vermont  Farmers 
praise  Hanson  Spraying 
Equipment ! 

George  Thierry,  Stuyvesont,  New  York 

writes,  ".  .  .  My  increased  corn  this  year 
proved  the  true  worth  of  your  pre-emer¬ 
gence  band  sprayer.  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  band  sprayer  made  by  your  company. 
My  crop  yields  truly  surprised  me.” 

Frank  C.  Bruce,  Wallingford,  Vermont 

says,  "think  my  weed  sprayer  is  the  best  of 
any  model.  It  is  very  easy  to  operate.” 


Please  contact  our  Distributor  Branch  nearest  you 
for  the  name  of  your  authorized  Hanson  Dealer  I 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE: 

34  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 

BRANC^: 

Chestnut  Street 
Downington,  Pennsylvania 


BRANCH: 

Box  216,  Brightwood  Station 
88  Birnie  Avenue 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


BRANCH: 

Box  176,  Eastwood  Station 
Court  Street  Road 
Syracuse,  New  York 

BRANCH: 

Sanger  Avenue 
Waterville,  Maine 


Hanson 


.  .  .  used  everywhere  under  the  sun! 


Hanson  .Equipment  Company, 
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Equipment  Important  Handiing 
And  Feeding  Forage  Crops 

E.  T.  SHAUDYS  and  J.  H.  SITTERLEY* 


M 


ANY  decisions  confront  farm 
operators  in  the  handling  of 
forage  crops.  Currently  the 
handling  of  forages  is  under¬ 
going  revolutionary  advances.  Not  too 
many  years  ago,  only  two  forage  har¬ 
vesting  methods  of  meadow  crops  were 
in  common  use:  (1)  field  curing  as  hay 
and  (2)  pasturing  By  livestock.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  pickup  baler  and  field 
forage  harvester  have  created  new 
avenues  for  farmers. 

One  fairly  recent  development  in  this 
country  has  been  the  harvesting,  pres¬ 


ervation,  storage  and  feeding  of  mea¬ 
dow  crops  as  silage.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  field  forage  harvester,  little  meadow 
crop  silage  was  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  and'  backbreaking 
labor  of  hauling  and  storing  meadow 
crops  with  a  hay  loader,  flat  \yagon, 
and  stationary  ensilage  cutter  was  too 
strenuous  and  costly  for  most  farmers. 

Equipment  Helps 

The  development  of  field  forage  har¬ 
vesting  equipment  and  self  unloading 
wagons  made  meadow  crop  silage  prac¬ 


tical.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
preservation  of  meadow  crop  silages  has 
increased  about  eight  times.  The  1955 
Cqnsus  of  Agriculture  reported  that 
Ohio  farmers  preserved  two-thirds  of  a 
million  tons  of  meadow  crops  as  silage. 
About  one  and  one-third  million  tons 
of  corn  silage  have  been  fed  in  Ohio 
each  year  for  the  past  30  years.  This 
means  that  Ohio  farmers  are  harvest¬ 
ing,  preserving  and  feeding  two  million 
tons  of  silage  per  year. 

Labor  and  equipment  costs  involved 
in  feeding  became  more  important  as 
greater  quantities  of  silages  were  pre¬ 
served.  Farmers  reported  that  labor 
saved  in  the  haiwesting  and  storing  of 
silage,  rather  than  as  hay,  was  fre¬ 
quently  offset  by  the  added  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  the  removal  and  feeding  op¬ 
eration.  Consequently  many  farmers 
have  been  seeking  new  methods  for  re¬ 


Kffoif-bow  in .  Farming 
Kaiow-hfliw*  in  Cr^it  ~ 
That's  your  Co-op 
Farm  Credit  Specialist 


Bill  Phelps  was  raised  on  cow  talk . . , 


You’d  like  doing  business  with  Bill  Phelps  —  and  he’s 
typical  of  the  folks  you’ll  meet  at  your  own  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  office.  His  particular  stamping  ground 
happens  to  be  Western  Mass,  where  he’s  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  local  NFLA  and  PCA. 

Bill  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  He’s  sharing  a  laugh  with 
Charles  W.  Llewelyn  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  operator 
of  one  of  the  top  dairy  farms  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  Charles  is  a  leader  in  the  community  and  in 
State  agricultural  affairs,  as  well  as  a  Director  of  both 
the  PCA  and  NFLA  which  serve  the  three  western 
counties  of  Massachusetts. 

Bill  Phelps  is  equally  at  home  with  other  aspects 
of  farming  —  and  of  farm  credit,  too.  He  knows  the 


problems  a  farmer  faces  —  and  better  still,  he  knows 
how  and  when  credit  can  help.  He  can  arrange  long¬ 
term  Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  to  cover  long-range 
projects  or  major  purchases.  And  he  can  arrange 
shorter-term  Production  Credit  Loans  for  operating 
expenses  and  other  farm  business  and  home  needs. 
In  fact,  he  can  fulfill  all  farm  credit  requirements. 

When  your  need  for  credit  arises,  think  first  of 
your  local  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Association. 
You’ll  be  dealing  with  members  of  your  own  com¬ 
munity  who  understand  your  problems  —  and  who 
will  give  you  the  best  deal. 

For  complete,  expert  farm  credit  service  see  your  local 
associations  or  write: 

Dept.  A-119,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  ^Massachusetts. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS  through  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
THRIFTY  OPERATING  LOANS  through  Production  Credit  Associations 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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moval  and  feeding.  Farms,  like  indi- 
viduals,  differ;  thus  a  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  developed.  The  type  of 
silo  structure  used  for  storing  the  silage 
is  one  of  the  major  factors  affecting 
one’s  choice  of  removal  and  feeding 
methods. 


Labor  and  capital  are  two  resources 
used  in  the  removal,  and  feeding  opera¬ 
tion.  These  resources  will  substitute  or 
replace  each  other.  Capital  may  be  in¬ 
vested  in  equipment  which  will  permit 
the  removal  and  feeding  of  silage  with 
less  labor.  For  example,  the  use  of  a 
cart  for  hauling  silage  requires  less 
time  and  effort  than  carrying  it  in  a 
basket  or  scoop  shovel,  a  practice  which 
is  still  in  common  use  on  many  Ohio 
farms. 


Quantity  Important 

The  quantity  of  forage  available 
relative  to  livestock  needs  on  a  farm  is 
an  impoi’tant  factor  in  the  selection  of 
the  type  of  silo  structure  and  feeding 
method.  Some  spoilage  losses  are  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  types  of  storage  and 
feeding.  However,  storage  methods  that 
have  large  exposed  surfaces  such  as  ex¬ 
ist  in  horizontal  silos  result  in  greater 
spoilage  losses. 

In  a  recent  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  study  involving 
farms,  between  eight  and  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  silage  stored  in  horizontal 
(bunker,  trench  and  box)  silos  was  re¬ 
ported  lost  because  of  spoilage.  Up¬ 
right  silos  have  a  much  smaller  surface 
area  exposed,  thus  smaller  spoilage 
losses.  Minimum  spoilage  losses  are 
most  important  on  farms  where  live-i 
stock  numbers  are  limited  by  the  for¬ 
age  supply. 


Three  Methods  Studied 


Three  basic  methods  of  removing 
and  feeding  silage  are  being  used  on 
Ohio  farms.  These  are  hand  removal 
and  feeding,  mechanical  removal  and 
feeding  and  self  feeding.  In  self  feeding, 
removal  of  the  silage  is  done  by  the 
livestock.  Very  little  labor  and  a  small 
amount  of  feeding  equipment  is  needed 
when  the  animals  go  to  the  silo  and 
help  themselves.  Mechanical  removal, 
involving  silo  unloaders  or  tractors 
ecpuipped  with  manure  loaders  and  self 
feeding  carts  or  wagons,  require  more 
labor  and  capital. 


The  third  basic  method,  hand  forking 
silage  out  of  upright  or  horizontal  silos 
into  bunks,  carts,  wagons  or  baskets, 
utilizes  more  labor  and  less  capital. 
Very  little  flexibility  exists  in  the  self 
feeding  arrangement.  The  latter  two 
methods  of  feeding  require  more  labor 
and  capital  but  have  less  waste  and 
greater  flexibility,  permitting  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  storage  areas  to  be  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  More  important  than  the 
lack  of  flexibility  on  farms  where  the 
forage  supply  limits  livestock  numbers 
is  the  waste  experienced  with  self  feed¬ 
ing. 


Waste  Occurred 

Livestock  pulling  the  silage  out  and 
dropping  it  together  with  the  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  feeding  surface  with  mud 
and  manure  were  the  two  major  types 
of  waste.  Farmers  using  self  feeding 
horizontal  silos  reported  six  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  stoi’ed  was  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  waste  incurred  in  the  self 
feeding  pi’ocess.  Some  waste  also  oc¬ 
curred  when  livestock  were  fed  from  a 
cart  or  wagon  but  losses  were  much 
greater  in  self  feeding  silos.  Self  feed¬ 
ing  silo  arrangements  tended  to  be  used 
by  farmers  who  had  plentiful  forage 
supplies  but  limited  labor  and  capital 
resources. 

Volume  is  Criterion 

Volume  of  silage  handled  is  impoT- 
tant  in  determining  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  handling  silage.  The 
possibility  of  labor  economics  is  greater 
with  larger  volumes  of  silage.  Farmers 
feeding  500  to  800  potmds  per  day  gen¬ 
erally  were  found  to  be  using  hand 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 
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I  methods  and  inexpensive  equipment 
J (forks,  scoops  and  carts).  More  power 
and  equipment  were  used  when  one-half 
I  to  three-fourths  of  a  ton  was  fed  per 
day.  Self  feeding  became  increasingly 
practical  when  one  ton  or  more  of  sil¬ 
age  was  fed  per  day.  The  cost  of  using- 
mechanical  unloading  equipment  was 
high.  Farmers  reported  that  automatic 
unloading  equipment  reduced  the  phys¬ 
ical  effort.  However,  when  the  operator 
remained  with  the  unloader,  more  time 
was  spent  per  ton  than  if  silage  were 
hand  removed.  Farmers  starting  the 
imloader  and  doing  other  chores  while 
the  silage  was  removed  experierfced  a 
reduction  in  labor.  After  the  unloading, 
distribution  and  feeding  costs  were  the 
1  same  as  for  hand  removal. 

Generally  farmers  short  of  capital 
I  and  labor  but  with  plentiful  forage 


supplies  found  self  feeding  horizontal 
silos  advantageous.  Uprig'ht  silos,  per¬ 
mitting  less  waste,  were  used  as  the 
quantity  of  forages  available  tended  to 
limit  livestock  numbers.  More  capital 
equipment  was  added  as  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  became  limited.  Hand  removal  and 
feeding  remains  practical  on  farms 
feeding  small  quantities  of  silage  per 
day. 

The  more  important  factors  that  need 
consideration  when  deciding  how  to 
store  and  handle  your  silage  are: 
(1)  the  availability  or  scarcity  of  for¬ 
ages,  (2)  labor  supply,  (3)  capital,  and 
(4)  the  tonnage  of  silage  stored  and 
fed.  —  ■■‘“Ohio  Form  (ind  Home  Re¬ 
search,”  Ohio  Agr.  Research  Station. 


AG  SC  HOGAUSIIIFS 

Delhi  tech  announces  that  15 
scholai’ships  and  assistantships  are 
available  for  1959-60  to  provide  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  promising  young  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  Dairy  Plant  Management,  Labora¬ 
tory  Quality  Control,  Equipment  Man¬ 
agement  and  Service,  Animal  Husband¬ 
ry,  and  Agricultural  Business.  Scholar¬ 
ships  provide  ah  annual  grant  of  $300 
and  assistantships  guarantee  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  up  to  $400  during  an 
academic  year. 

These  awards  are  made  possible 
through  contributions  by:  Andes  Coop. 


Creameries,  Breakstone  Foods,  Inc., 
Delaware  County  Dairymen’s  League, 
Sealtest  Foods,  Inc.  (V.  F.  Hovey 
Scholarship),  Middletown  Milk  and 
Cream,  Prospect  Dairy.  Inc.  and  Fred 
P.  Murphy  Scholarships  (5). 

The  following  factors  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  award:  1.  Score  on  State 
University  Selective  Admission  Test; 
2.  High  School  achievement  and  recom¬ 
mendations;  and,  3.  Evidence  of  need 
for  financial  aid. 

Application  forms  and  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Delhi,  New  York. 


Go  Boy 

Qunningham 

The  World's  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 

at  one  of  these  dealers  * 
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IN  NEW  YORK 

C.  A.  McDade  Co.,  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 


AKRON 

ALBION 

ALTAMONT 

AMENIA 

AMSTERDAM 

ANDOVER 

ARCADE 

AUBURN 

AVON 

BALDWINSVILLE 

BATAVIA 

BERGEN 

BOUCKVILLE 

BROCKPORT 

CANTON 

CASTILE 

CATTARAUGUS 

CHAMPLAIN 

CLINTON 

CLYDE 

COBLESKILL 

DANSVILLE 

DEPAUVILLE 

DEPOSIT 

DE  RUYTER 

DUNDEE 

EAST  AMHERST 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD 

EAST  PALMYRA 

EDEN 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

FORESTVILLE 

FREEVILLE 

GENEVA 

HARPURSVILLE 

HENRIETTA 

HOMER 

HORNELL 

tUME 


Ben  De  Young 
Harradine  Implement  Co. 
Howard  L.  Gage,  Inc. 
Willson  &  Eaton 
Florida  Implement  Co. 
Nye  &  Padden 
Larry  Romance 
Riester's  Farm  Machinery 
Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 
Day  &  Perkins 
Morley  Tractor  Service 
Parker  Brothers 
McCormick  Farm  Store 
Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
Ralph  Fuller 
Larry  Madsen 
Raymond  Bedard 
Clinton  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Costello  Farm  Service 
Cobleskill  Welding  Ser. 
Richard  P.  Kemp 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  W.  Cook's  Sales  &  Ser. 
Dundee  Motors,  Inc. 
Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
Bob's  Garage 
J.  J.  O'Meal 

Nobbs  Trac.  &  Impl.  Corp. 
Wilmer  Nephew 
A.  H.  Wixson  Sales  &  Ser. 
Howard  Farm  Store 
Wright's  Tractof  Service 
C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son,  InC. 
E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 
Monroe  Trac.  &  Impl.  Co. 
W.  J.  Price  &  Son 
Thacher  Brothers 
Ricketts  Farm  Supply 


INTERLAKEN 
JAMESTOWN 
JEFFERSONVILLE 
JOHNSON  CITY 

king  ferry 

LA  FAYETTE 
LIVONIA  CENTER 
LOWVILLE 
MALONE 

MARGARETSVILLE 

MEDINA 

MENDON 

MIDDLETOWN 

NEWFIELD 

Newport 

NICHOLS 

north  clymer 

NORWICH  ' 

ONEONTA 

PORTVILLE 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

PRATTSBURG 

RANDOLPH 

red  hook 

REMSEN 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
SALEM 

SCHAGHTICOKE 

SHERBURNE 

STAMFORD 

'MADHAMS 

'MESTFIELD 

westford 


Donald  C.  Betzler 
Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 
Jeffersonville  Garage 
Goodrich  Implement  Co. 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
Shanahan  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Frank  Rupert  Sales  &  Ser. 
Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 
Douglas  Kelly 
Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 
Saxby  Implement  Corp. 
Harold  Ayres,  Inc. 

Rudolph  Mazourek 
Sanford  &  Teal  Supply  Co. 
Thetga  Farm  Supply 
John  Wiggers  &  Son 
Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

Joseph  Swantak 
Foote  Trac.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Lane  Farm  Supply 
Harold  Putnam 
Farm  &  Home  Store 
Keil  Farm  Supply 
Evans  Trac.  &  Equip.  Co. 

D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Salem  Farm  Supply 
Norman  Allen 
Sherburne  Farm  Supply 
A.  W.  Demurest  &  Sons 
Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Mead's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 


bordintown 
great  MEADOWS 
Newton 
J'incentown 

'MOODSTOWN 


Lelond  D.  Applegote 
B  &  J  Farm  Service 
Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

William  A.  Cramer  &  Son 
Rudolph  Franzen 


*  If 

C.  A  is  not  listed,  write  to 

•  McDade  Co.  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Condition  with  Cunninghstm  .  •  •  •  with  more  acres  of 

conditioning  experience 'than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


Feed  protein-packed  Cun- 
ninghani  conditioned  hay 
all  winter  .  . .  your  saving 
in  supplement  costs  will 
pay  for  your  Cunningham! 


The  Cunningham  is  the  finest,  most  dependable  machine  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured  and  is  universally  accepted  as  the  World's  Number 
One  Hay  Conditioner.  The  experienced  Cunningham  has  earned  this 
vote  of  confidence  by  saving  90%  of  the  top  value,  protein-packed  hay 
leaves  in  millions  of  acres  of  hay.  20  acres  . . .  200  acres  .  .-.  2,000  acres 
. .  .it  will  do  die  same  for  you  .  -.  .  at  low  cost .  . .  in  le.ss  time  .  .  .  without 
trouble.  With  Cunningham’s  “crimping  action,”  stems  cure  as  fast  as 
leaves  .  .  .  your  hay  is  out  of  the  field  50%  to  80%  faster  .  .  .  without 
protein  loss.  Co  by  experience  ...  go  buy  Cunningham  aiid  you’ll 
agree  that  next  to  nature’s  growing  magic,  Cunningham  conditioning 
is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  your  hay. 


Go  By  Experience 


^  Clip,  fill  in,  and  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders  ^ 
1  RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LACROSSE  14,  WIS.  1 


NAME. 


ST.  OR  R.  R.. 
TOWN _ 


.STAIE. 


I  I  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student 


Go  Boy 

Qunningham 

The  World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 


Don't  be  misled  by  imitations.  While  other  reels  may  look  like  Cunningham's,  only 
the  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioner  has  the  proven  and  guaranteed  Cunningham  reels! 
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The  other  day  I 
read  a  prediction 
that  10  years  from 
now  the  breeders  will  almost  be  able 


animal  you  want. 


For  instance,  when  I  was  a  hoy  and 
the  spring  pasture  was  lush,  we’d  just 
turn  out  the  cows  and  jmetty  much 
forget  ’em.  They’d  he  so  happy  you 
could  almost  hear  ’em  sing,  and  hoy, 
how  the  milk  did  flow. 


But  with  today’s  high-producing  | 
breeds,  turning  them  out  to  graze 
for  ALL  their  feed  ;s  a  pretty  good 
way  to  ruin  good  cows  for  a  sea¬ 
son  ...  or  at  least  to  lose  the  prof¬ 
its  on  a  season’s  Mork.  Sure,  you’ll 
get  the  usual  spurt  in  output  you 
always  have  when  tliey  first  get  on 
lush  pasture  .  .  .  hut  then  they’ll 
start  to  tlrop  and  in  a  feM'  weeks 
there’ll  just  he  a  drihhle  at  the 
spigot. 

That’s  because  there’s  something  in 
lush  pasture  that  actually  stimulates 
production  for  awhile.  But  a  modern 
cow  just  can’t  eat  enough  of  that  sweet 
tender  grass  (which  is  mostly  water) 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  she’s  capable  of.  And  both  you 
and  I  know  that  when  a  cow  is  putting 
out  more  than  she’s  taking  in,  she’s 
running  on  a  nutritional  deficit  .  . 
she  can’t  keep  it  up  for  long  .  .  .  and 
pretty  soon  down  goes  production, 
probably  for  the  whole  season. 

Remember  this.  PASTURE 
ALONE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO 
GET  THE  BEST  OUT  OF  MOD¬ 
ERN  HIGH-PRODUCING  COWS. 
...  ill  the  majority  of  practical 
farm  situations. 


95S 


What’s  the  answer?  Well,  you 
should  continue  feeding  grain  and 
MINeral-VlTamin  fortified  protein. 

.  .  .  and  keep  hay  available  at  all  times. 
For  instance,  you  should  feed  a  40-lb. 
cow  on  excellent  ])asture  an  extra  4  lbs. 
of  grain  and  ^/o-lb.  of  Watkins  MllN- 
VITE  fortified  ])rotein  supplement  to 
get  your  most  efficient  i)roduction  and 
highest  pyofit. 

And  remember,  flies  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  summer  milk  slumj)s,  too.  Be 
sure  to  give  your  cows  jiasture  protec¬ 
tion  from  biting  flies  with  Watkins 
Livestock  Fly  Spray.  Let’s  ’em  mow] 
grass  all  day. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  Watkins  | 
Dealer  next  time  he  calls.  a 


the  results  did  not  justify  our  expecta- 
tions  and  we  finally  dropped  it.  We’d  be 
willing  to  try  again — if  enough  of  yoa 
think  it  worth  while.  What  do  you  say’ 


OLD  HENS  CHEAP 


FA <  ON  VENTII^N  AI. 
BARN 


to  “manufacture”  the  exact  kind  of 


(Right  about  now  I  can  hear  the 


beef  feeders  asking  for  a  critter  that’s 


all  tenderloin,  the  hog  raisers  asking 
for  a  hay-burning  hog,  and  of  course 
dairymen  will  be  looking  for  a  cow 
that’s  all  udder.) 


The  Long  Island  dairy  barn  pictured 
in  the  April  4th  issue  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Sayre  Baldwin  must  be  the  answer 
to  pen  stabling  and  milking  parlons.  In 
this  kind  of  dairy  barn  a  dairy  cow 
can  get  the  individual  attention  she 
needs  as  to  milking,  feeding,  ailments, 
etc  Everything  under  one  roof  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  . 


Matter  of  fact,  they’ve  made  big  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  past  20  years.  Today’s 
average  well-bred  cow  would  have 
been  an  unbelievable  “super-cow’ 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Like  comparing  a 
Model  T  with  today’s  1959  cars.  And 
the  cows,  like  the  cars,  need  sjiecial 
maintenance  and  fuel  to  keep  ’em 
perking. 


MILK  PROMOTION 


I  READ  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
your  comments  about  the  Syracuse 
meeting  to  discuss  milk  promotion. 

I  am  opposed  to  milk  promotion 
paid  for  by  farmers,  and  if  the  plan  be¬ 
comes  effective,  I  will  take  advantage 
of  the  escape  clause  and  ask  my  dealer 
that  he  not  deduct  the  10  a  hundred 
from  my  check  for  milk  promotion. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  against  advertising.  I  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  the  distributors  who  benefit 
rather  than  the  producers  and  that  they 
should  pay  for  the  advertising  and 
promotion.  For  example,  the  wheat 
farmer  doesn’t  pay  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  bread,  neither  does  the  tobacco 
farmer  advertise  cigars  oc  cigarettes, 
why  should  dairymen  pay  for  adver¬ 
tising  milk  ?  —  Marvin  Arnold,  Ithaca, 
R.D.  5,  New  York 


PAY  FOR  PROMOTION 


You  asked  for  the  opinion  of  your 
readers  concerning  ‘‘paying  for  pro¬ 
motion.”  I  think  that  ,all  who  benefit 
should  pay.  There  have  been  too  man5^ 
cases  in  the  past  of  all  riding  along 
while  some  pay  the  fare. 

In  community  or  charitable  projects 
it  is  right  that  contributions  should  be 
voluntary  bift  this  is  a  business  project. 
All  producers  under  milk  Order  No.  27 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  deductions  for  promotion.  If  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  vote  are  in  favor, 
deductions  should  be  made  from  all 
producei’s’  milk  checks.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  not  in  favor  of  deductions  for 
promotion,  then  no  deductions  should  be 
made  from  the  checits  of  any  producers. 
— James  C.  Otis,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


BUY^  LAND  OB  HAY? 


Referring  fo  your  recent  editorial 
on  whether  or  not  to  buy  hay,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  w’ould  depend 
on  the  man  and  on  the  condition  of  his 
herd.  Also  on  how  much  help  he  has  to 
work  the  land  and  what  machinery  he 
has. 


is  better  off  intensifying  on  his  small 
farm,  With  a  good  herd  of  cows  he  will 
find  all  the  work  he  can  do. — Winfield 
P.  Gow^n,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 


E Al  EiS  ADMINISTRATION 


Pen  stabling,  with  its  holding  areas 
in  sub-zero  weather,  snow,  rain  and  ice, 
isn’t  very  .  attractive  to  me.  Driving 
cows  in  and  out  of  a  milking  parlor  to 
get  faster  milking  without  stooping  and 
squatting  may  be  all  right,  but  to  a 
real  dairyman  with  cows  at  heart,  I 
believe  Mr.  Baldwin  has  the  right  an¬ 
swer. — Bernard  S.  Majewski,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  your 
article  ‘‘Soil  Bank  Waste”  in  one  of 
the  issues  of  your  paper.  Soil  Bank 
handled  properly  is  farmers’  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  control  of  farm  surplus  here 
in  our  county  as  elsewhere,  but  it  also 
has  become  a  rich  man’s  racket.  Here 
we  know  of  a  wealthy  man  who  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  (which  hadn’t  been 
worked  and  probably  never  would  have 
been  again)  put  it  into  Soil  Bank,  and 
made  his  brags  of  how  much  money  he 
will  make  off  the  old  run-down  prop¬ 
erty. 

I  for  one  can’t  see  how  this  benefits 
the  working  farmer  who  is  taxed  to 
death  and  must  pay.  —  Name  withheld 
by  Request 


WE  SOLD  some  old  hens  and  got 
practically  nothing  for  them.  We 
were  told  that  the  surplus  caused  the 
low  price.  What  is  this  great  progres¬ 
sive  country  of  ours  heading  for— an¬ 
other  China  or  Cuba  ?  With  the  popula¬ 
tion  increasing  8,000  per  day,  besides 
the  people  whom  we  take  in  from  other 
countries,  must  we  forever  be  told  that 
there  is  no  market,  there  is  too  much 
food,  and  to  get  out  of  farming?  We 
have  been  farming  for  most  of  our 
lives,  and  we  can’t  convince  ourselves 
that  food  is  not  needed.  Are  we  so 
wrong? — Mrs.  P.P.,  N.Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  Unfortunately,  the 
price  of  old  hens  has  been  low,  and 
probably  will  continue  so.  One  way  to 
got  more  money  out  of  them  is  to  dress 
and  sell  them  retail. 


It  is  fairly  well  agreed  that  food  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  continue  ahead  of 
population  growth.  The  editorial  staff 
of  American  Agriculturist  is  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  pushing  people  around. 
Those  who  want  to  stay  in  farming 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so; 
likewise,  those  who  find  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  elsewhere  should  be  free  to 
make  the  change. 


GETTING  STARTED 


1  RECALL  that  some  time  back  —  a 
couple  of  yefirs  or  so — you  undertook 
a  program  designed  to  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  older  farmers  who  want  to 
take  in  junior  partners  and  younger 
men  who  want  to  start  farming.  At  the 
time  I  was  still  in  the  service  and 
didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  because  my  farming  days  were 
still  far  off. 


NEED  ACFFRATE 
FORECASTS 


Could  you  let  me  know  if  you  still 
have  this  program,  and  if  so,  how  I 
might  use  it  to  assist  in  locating  a 
farm?  . —  Wilbur  J.  Sovocool,  Central 
Islip,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  We  did  have  such  a 
program,  undertaken  with  high  hopes 
of  being  helpful  in  a  situation  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  But 


WITHIN  the  past  few  months  sev¬ 
eral  very  eloquent  examples  of 
free  enterprise  in  agriculture  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  poultry  production  in  particu¬ 
lar  have  been  offered  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Last  Novemb  :'r,  thanks  to  a  lot  of  ir¬ 
responsible  forecasts,  an  adequate  tur¬ 
key  crop  was  ‘‘blown  up”  to  “glut”  pro¬ 
portions.  The  resulting  mai'ket  was  de¬ 
pressed.  Ten  thousand  producers  each 
for  himself  could  not  bargain;  each 
took  what  he  was  offered  by  the  buyer. 
We  had  no  bargaining  power. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  crop  was  NOT 
too  large  ( government  purchases  would 
not  have  been  necessary  with  orderly 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FORMER  4-H  HOLSTEIN  PROJECT  CHAMPS 


THE  J.  R.  WATKIN5  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J.  | 


If  he  had  to  buy  the  land  and  a  big¬ 
ger  tractor  and  baler,  it  would  mean  a 
considerable  investment.  And  could  he 
do  all  the  work  without  hiring  extra 
help  ? 

I  believe  that  a  small  farm  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  lot  by  improving  the 
pastures  and  laying  out  the  fields  in 
small  plots  and  by  clipping  and  rota¬ 
ting.  A  man  should  be  able  to  cut  some 
of  his  hay  at  home,  and  buying  hay  in 
the  field,  baled,  would  save  money,  too 
As  I  see  it,  unless  a  man  has  the 
machinery  and  the  help  to  operatb  it  he 


These  young  men  are  former  state 
4-H  Holstein  Project  Champions.  Of  the 
first  25  who  received  this  honor.  17  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  Youth  Conference  of 
the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  held  in  Syracuse. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  1933 — Ceylon 
Snider,  Fillmore:  1934  Harold  Buch¬ 
anan,  Cortland:  1935 — James  Young. 
Jr.,  Angelica;  1936 — Robert  Comings, 


Canastota. 

Middle  row', 
Lewis  Worden 
Coon,  Homer; 


left  to  right:  1938  — 
Windsor;  1944 — Roger 
1939 — Joe  Brill,  Stone 
Ridge;  1946 — Harry  Underwood,  Tully; 
1940 — Robert  Thompson,  Ogdensburg; 


1947  -  -Clyde  Cotterill,  Dryden;  1941-;' 
Glen  Lawrence,  Corfu:  1942 — Francis 
Kelsey,  Canastota. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  1949 — David 
Orton,  Sidney':  1950 — Joseph  Fisher, 
Canastota;  1953 — Harold  Miller,  An- 
cramdale;  1956 — Roy  Simpson,  Savona; 
and  1957- -Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City. 

When  the  picture  was  taken,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  w'ere  absent,  J.  Homer  Martin 
of  Lisbon,  1937;  Forrest  Robson  of 
Rome,  1945;  Warren  Wigsten,  Pleasant 
Valley,  1948;  William  Behling.  ElbridgO' 
1951;  Lawrence  Adams,  Mesa,  Arizona, 
1952;  and  George  Peavey,  Warwick, 
1955. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1959  — 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

marketing),  a  ten  or  twelve  cent  higher 
level  would  have  moved  just  as  many 
■  millions  of  pounds  of  turkey. 

I  The  winter  just  passed  was  a  real 
one.  The  rough  handling  received  in  the 
market  place  last  November  and  De¬ 
cember  still  rankled.  The  winter  crop 
;  of  turkeys  was  very  light  here  and  in 
I  strong  hands  in  other  sections. 

Our  Easter  market  steadily  increased 
for  turkeys.  Since  all  the  new  crop 
(live)  turkeys  available  for  this  mar¬ 
ket  were  in  a  few  strong  hands,  locally, 
we  agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
take  a  disastrous  price,  and  we 
didn’t.  Weighing  costs  and  risks,  we 
asked  and  recmved  for  live  turkeys 
f.o.b.  wholesale  market  dock.  We  had 
bargaining  power.  Why  ?  Simply  be- 
'  cause  we  put  into  operation  Coordinated 
i  Cooperative  Controlled  free  enterprise. 

I  We  didn’t  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
;  market  nor  did  we  make  it  too  attrac- 
j  tive  for  outside  competition. 

The  fellow  or  fellows  having  bar- 
1  gaining  power  determine  the  base 
j  price.  Pure  free  enterprise  no  longer  is 
enough.  It  must  be  modified  to  ensure 
bargaining  power. 

!  I  have  been  farming  for  close  to  forty 
years.  I  find  it  exciting,  exasperating, 

.  and  a  never-ending  education.  —  G.  P. 
j  Rhodes,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

\EEDED 

WILL  you  please  ask  the  readers  of 
your  magazine  if  anyone  has  a  key 
:  for  an  old-fashioned  watch.  I  have  an 
old  Elgin  watch  and  have  been  told  it  is 
in  good  shape  if  I  could  find  a  key. 

Also,  does  anyone  have  “The  Tale  of 
Bunny  Cottontail,’’  published  before 
1912.  It  starts:  “If  Bunny  Cottontail 
I  had  been  good  and  not  read  by  candle- 
,  light  this  story  would  never  have  been 
written.’’  It  goes  on  how  he  burned  his 
■  paw,  ran  away,  etc.  —  Mrs.  John  B. 
Norton,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  help  out  Mrs.  Noi’ton,  please  write 
to  her  direct. 
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Use  G.L.F.'s 
Complete 
Crop  Service 


figure  I  saved  money 

using  WEEDAZOL 


to  kill 


Canada 

Thistle!” 


"WgVg  ha(i  CANADA  THISTLE  on  our  farm  for  as  long  as  I  can  rGmomber. 
TriGd  GVGrything  to  got  rid  of  it .  .  .  mowing,  plowing  and  discing,  seeding  special 
crops,  spraying  .  .  .  everything.  And  we  killed  a  lot  of  thistles,  too,  but  never 
cleaned  them  out  completely. 

"Two  years  ago  I  rWd  about  WEEDAZOL.  I  priced  it.  Seemed  expensive,  but  I 
bought  a  4-lb.  can  anyway.  Sprayed  all  the  thistle  patches  I  could  find  with  it .  .  . 
aroun'd  the  barn,  along  fences,  even  some  in  the  ditches  around  the  farm.  You  d  be 
surprised  at  how  much  spraying  I  got  out  of  that  4-lb.  can.  And  I  followed 
directions^  too !  « 

"Now  you  can’t  find  a  thistle  where  we  sprayed.  Oh,  there’s  still  some  left  in  my 
fields,  but  I  figure  to  get  rid  of  them  this  year.  And  when  I  think  of  all  the  things  I 
tried  before  WEEDAZOL,  and  of  the  money  it  cost,  I  know  that  WEEDAZOL 
saved  me  money!” 


Why  don’t  ^  try  WEEDAZOL? 

Itwill  killyourCANADATHISTLE, 
WHITETOP,MlLKWEEDandmany 
other  weeds,  too.  WEEDAZOL  kills 
roots  and  all,  once  and  for  all! 


Get  our  free 
folder  "Canada 
Thistle  Control 
Program  with 
WEEDAZOL  and 
W  E  E  D  O  N  E 
638.”  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  copy 
or  write  today  I 


WEEDAZOL 

another  chemicJl  development  of  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

(Formerly  American  Chemical  Paint  Co.) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Originators  of  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T  and  Amino  Triazole  Weed  Killers 
Weedazol  and  Amchem  are  registered  trademarks  of  Amrhem  Products,  Inc. 

WEEDAZOL  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AIVlINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLER! 


READERS  EXPERIENCES: 


Cornue.WhoFarm^:^o< 

,  Near  Walworth,  Wis., 

This  About  d-CON. 

,d  a  heavy  ^nfestatioj 
that 

Darn  from  the  sU  • 

//‘Se^-KiUed  the. 

was  almost  a  year  i 
I’Sven't  seen  any  t, 

I  S"on  .y 


/d-CON  in  3  lb.  Economy 
Farm  Size!  Save  $1.12  over  1  lb. 
size  and  get  —  free  —  3  plastic  bait 
stations  in  every  package! 


d-CON* 

World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodenticides 


PLASTIC 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


Cify_ 


Sfate 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  AG  2 


Owosso,  Michigan 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN  • 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


V<  vS- -V' 

v>  s  ' 

i  '  s  '  '  •••'  V.  XC 


SICKLE  SERVICERS 

JOHNSON  FARM  MACHINERY,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 


One  downstroke 
of  handle  shears  off 
old  section. 


ON  MY  PLACE 


IN  MONTHS! 


rt’s  a  fact  -d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
and  that  every  bite  they  eat  puts  another 
nail  in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes 
rats  commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED— always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.’’ 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 


COVERALL  JK  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  KHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  SheetinK 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros..  Chicago  51,  III.— K.stab.  1921. 
Originators  and  I-argest  Producei-s  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available  - 100  Un.  FI.  Rolls 

2  Gouge  (.002) . Ig  Sg.  Ft.  I  3'.  4'.  9' K  lA  (t  wiHth. 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2(C  Sq.  Ft.  I  3;  6',  fO'  '.i',  14,'  16' 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3c;  Sq.  Ft.  (  201  241  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gouge  (.008) . 4i  Sq.  Ft.  |  12,'  16;  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


VAFOt 

KA»>IE« 

OVCI  HI  DC. 

MATIS 

RlDC 

INSUIATION 

HAY 

COVIAS 

SIIAGE 

COVERS 

MACMINC 

COVERS 

Tjle  This  Ad  With  To  Your  locjl  Hdwe ,  Lbt.,  Impleminl  Or  Food  ntalv 

To  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Geniune  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  Those  Low.  Low  Prioes^ 

i 


This  self-feeder  rack  in  the  bunker  silo  of  Joseph  A.  Dries  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y,  is  anchored 
by  chains  to  bolts  in  top  of  walls  to  keep  animals  from  pushing  it  ahead  too  fast 
which  would  result  in  waste. 


Thofik  you  Sir!  We  know  Hit 
olmoit  impossible  to  believe 
whol  you  con  get  aWOy  with*  when 
I  your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

L^New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  fo  wood  posts— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tesler  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTHv 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line* 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

n  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpoid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70cchorges, 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  thot  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name _ — _ 


Another  easy  stroke  punches 
sheared  rivet  from  bar.  finei 
stroke  rivets  on  new  section, 
with  oval  or  flathead  rivets. 
Services  any  mower,  combine, 
swather  or  forage  harvester 
sickle,  flush  or  extended  back, 
better  thari  factory  |ob. 


TRENCH  SILOS- 

Permanent  or  Temporary? 


Emergency  Value 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  pit 
silos,  we  have  a  trench  silo  which  was 
excavated  in  1952  or  ’53,  one  and  a 
half  years  before  I  came  here.  This 
followed  a  fire  which  took  the  main 
barn  and  two  wooden  silos.  Remaining 
was  a  cement  block  silo.  At  that  time 
were  145  herd  of  Jei'seys,  66  of  which 
were  milking. 

The  “pit”  or  trench  had  crushed 
stone  in  the  bottom  to  make  a  firmer 
bottom.  It  is  not  too  satisfactory,  as 
some  ground  water  drains  into  it  and 
doesn’t  drain  out  entirely  as  it  should. 
The  pit  is  not  located  quite  far  enough 
up  the  slope.  We  have  only  used  it  as 
an  emergency  storage  for  two  years. 
That  first  year  they  didn’t  seal  it  in 
^ny  way  or  even  retread  it  so  there  was 
a  large  loss  of  the  grass.  But  since  I 
have  filled  it,  we  have  used  black  plas¬ 
tic  as  cover  and  had  very  little  spoil¬ 
age. 

We  remove  the  silage  to  bunks  in 
the  feeding  area  with  a  converted  house 
trailer  about  4’  x  8’  x  4’  high.-  The  sil¬ 
age  is  all  handled  bj'  hand. 

The  trench  silo  certainly  has  its 
value  for  emergency  storage.  My  chief 
objections  are  that  snow  and  cold 
bothers  if  silage  is  fed  out  of  it  very 
late  into  the  winter.  I  always  feed  it 
out  before  opening  our  upright  silos.  I 
am  glad  we  didn’t  need  it  this  year  as 
the  persistant  cold  weather  early,  plus 
drifting  snow,  would  have  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  silage  out.--AZtv/;(  J. 
Lawrence,  M  a  no  y  e  f ,  Polymeadoivs 
Farm,  Sh(iftsbnry,’Verniont 

Little  Waste 

Three  years  ago  we  had  more  sorg¬ 
hum  and  soy  beans  than  my  two  silos 
would  hold.  Rather  than  spend  $2,000 
for  another  silo,  I  decided  to  try  a 
trench  silo.  It  is  a  trench,  14’  on  the 
bottom  by  30’  across  the  top,  10’'^deep 
and  'JO’  long,  dug  in  a  hill  behind  our 
barn.  It  cost  me  $75  to  have  a  bulldozer 
to  dig.  This  has  good  drainage,  out  of 
the  wind  and  warm  in  the  sun.  No  con¬ 
crete  was  used  at  all. 

I  find  the  ensilage  keeps  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  only  waste  is  about 
six  inches  on  top.  There  is  no  waste  on 
sides  or  bottom. 

The  first  two  years  we  packed  it  with 
the  tractor,  but  last  year  we  had  our 


vacuum  blower  set  up  in  the  way  and 
could  not  get  the  tractor  on  the  ensil¬ 
age  to  pack  it.  It  kept  in  fine  shape 
just  the  same.  We  back  a  small  trailer 
in  the  trench  and  load  with  an  en, silage 
fork.  Because  it  wasn’t  packed  so  hard 
it  came  out  easier.  We  used  the  last  of 
it  the  10th  of  January.  It  does  not 
freeze  on  top,  sides  or  bottom  in  this 
trench  silo  as  it  does  in  the  upright 
silo. — Robert  Baisley  &  Soti,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  N.Y. 

Self-Feeding  Bunker 

Last  summer  (1958)  we  constructed 
a  steel-reinforced,  concrete  (bottom 
and  sides)  bunker  silo,  size  70  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high.  The 
sides  are  of  solid,  one-piece  construc¬ 
tion,  the  concrete  being  poured  into 
steel  forms  rather  than  the  slab  type 
sometimes  used.  Bolts  were  placed  at 
four  feet  intervals  on  the  top  of  both 
walls  during  construction,  to  provide 
anchors  for  the  adjustable  chain  in 
connection  with  the  self-feeder.  The 
self-feeder  we  constructed  is  of  the 
moveable  type,  which  allows  the  cows 
to  push  it  ahead  as  they  feed  on  the 
ensilage. 

The  self-feeding  bunker  silo  minim¬ 
izes  the  time  required  for  filling 
through  the  feeding  period.  Where  hy¬ 
draulic  trucks  are  used,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  setting  up  a  blower  and  op¬ 
erating  It  at  harvesttime  is  eliminated. 
Furthermore,  when  you  have  a  self- 
feeder,  no  time  is  lost  in  pitching  silage. 

After  the  silo  is  filled,  practically 
all  labor  required  to  bring  silage  to  the 
cows  is  eliminated.  Also,  the  expense  of 
blowers,  unloaders  and  conveyors  is 
eliminated.  If  the  silo  is  properly  cared 
for  during  harvesttime  and  throughout 
the  entire  feeding  period,  there  is  little 
loss  due  to  spoilage.  And,  if  the  self- 
feeder  is  adequately  adjusted  periodic¬ 
ally,  relatively  little  ensilage  is  wasted 
by  the  livestock. 

Although  the  silo  has  met  with  our 
overwhelming  approval,  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  oversight  not  to  mention 
some  of  its  disadvantages. 

Heavy  snows  frequently  cover  the 
silage  in  the  manger  of  the  silo  during 
the  fvinter  months.  The  livestock  will 
not  eat  snow  covered  ensilage,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  accessible,  eating  ledge 
becomes  frozen.  This  problem  can  be 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1959  — 

New  Alfalfa  Varieties  for 
Northeast  to  Get  Final  Tests 


Five  new  experimental  varieties  of 
alfalfa — New  York’s  leading  forage 
legume  crop — have  been  developed  in 
the  State  College  of  Agidculture. 

They  are  now  under  large-scale  in¬ 
crease  in  California,  so  that  scientists 
can  get  sufficient  seed  for  final  long¬ 
term  field  tests  here  next  spring. 

Prof.  R.  P.  Murphy,  head  of  the  plant 
breeding  department,  reported  one  var¬ 
iety  adds  the  capacity  for  high  seed 
production  to  Narragansett,  till  now  a 
top-quality  variety  for  New  York  but 
a  very  poor  seed  producer. 

Farmers  have  been  paying  30  to  50 
per  cent  more  for  Narragansett  seed 
than  for  other  types,  he  said.  These 
costs  can  be  slashed  if  the  high  seed 
producing  variety  succeeds. 

A  second  variety  incorporates  resist¬ 
ance  to  bacterial  wilt  in  Narragansett 
to  produce  a  crop  with  longer  life  and 
higher  yields  on  alfalfa  soils  with  •^ood 
drainage. 

While  Ranger  and  Vernal  alfalfa  var¬ 
ieties  already  resist  bacterial  wilt,  they 
cannot  match  Narragansett’s  wide 
adaptability  to  Northeast  conditions, 
Murphy  explained.  Also,  Ranger  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  foliage  diseases. 

Third  new  development  is  a  seed 
that  adds  wilt  resistance  to  the  Flemish 
types  of  alfalfa  such  as  DuPuits  and 
Alfa.  Murphy  said  these  types  poten¬ 
tially  have  the  highest  yield  of  any 


variety  so  long  as  they  maintain  their 
original  density  of  plants.  Bacterial 
wilt  gradually  reduces  density  of  al¬ 
falfa  stands  until  the  crop  is  destroyed. 

The  professor  estimated  that  with 
varieties  now  used,  up  to  a  quarter  of 
the  State’s  land  may  be  infected  with 
wilt,  which  will  increase  as  our  alfalfa 
acreage  is  expanded.  The  new  resistant 
varieties  have  been  developed  to  check 
the  disease. 

The  remaining  two  new  selections 
(from  parent  plants  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Federal  breeding 
projects)  were  developed  for  specific 
adaptation  to  Northeastern  conditions 
in  terms  of  establishment,  longevity, 
productivity,  and  disease  resistance. 

At  least  one  and  probably  more*  of 
the  five  varieties  will  prove  successful, 
Murphy  predicted.  Seed  of  the ,  proved 
selections  may  be  ayailable  to  farmers 
in  four  to  five  years. 

Increase  is  being  carried  on  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  by  the  State  University  at  Davis 
through  private  growers,  because  New 
York’s  climate  and  lack  of  suitable  pol¬ 
linating  insects  make  such  large-scale 
operations  impossible  here. 

The  work  in  California  will  also  de¬ 
termine  the  seed-producing  capacities 
of  the  new  varieties.  Collaborating  with 
Murphy  in  developing  the  selections  are 
Profs.  C.  C.  Lowe,  R.  E.  Anderson,  and 
A.  A.  Johnson. 


Trench  Silos 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


practically  eliminated  by  placing  a 
canvas  over  the  manger  to  keep  snow 
and  freezing  rain  out.  The  ledge  does 
not  freeze  as  long  as  the  cows  have 
access  to  it. 

Unless  the  self-feeder  is  anchored 
with  an  adjustable  chain,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  animals  will  move  it  ahead 
too  fast,  loosening  up  an  over-supply 
of  ensilage  from  the  hard  pack. 

Since  we  had  no  covering  (i.  e.  black 
plastic),  over  the  contents  of  the  silo, 
there  was  a  spoilage  of  from  three 
inches  to  five  inches  on  the  top  layer. 
Howev’er,  the  top  layer  froze  to  a  depth 
of  about  five  inches  and  would  have 
had  to  be  discarded  (or  allowed  to 
thaw)  anyways.  There  was  no  freezing 
or  spoiling  along  the  side  walls  of  the 
silo,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  we 
banked  both  exterior  sidewalls  of  the 
concrete  walls  wdth  gravel. 

While  filling  the  bunker  silo  during 
extensive  rainy  periods,  a  layer  of  red¬ 
dish-brown  sour  silage  will  appear.  Un¬ 
questionably,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  small  outlay  necessary  to  place  a 
cover  over  the  exposed  layer  of  silage 
in  the  event  of  rain  during  the  filling 
operation. — Joseph  A.  Dries,  Le  Roy, 
R.  Y. 

Trench  "To  Get  Started" 

We  had  no  silo  of  any  kind  on  our 
farm  and  did  not  feel  financially  able 
to  erect  an  upright  of  any  kind  at  that 
time.  We  had  available  an  old  concrete 
barn  foundation  and  a  60  foot  con¬ 
crete  retainer  wall.  We  used  the  wall 
as  one  side  of  silo  and  put  up  a  wood 
structure  for  the  other  side,  pitching 
it  outward  at  the  top.  We  lined  all  sides 
'vith  aluminum  paper,  also  the  top,  and 
spread  sawdust  four  to  six  inches  thick. 

When  we  started  feeding  we  pulled 
cut  one  end  and  carried  silage  to  the 
cows.  As  our  cow’  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  it  has  become  quite  a 
chore.  As  we  fed  it  out,  it  meant  more 
carrying  the  farther  we  got  into  the 
bunker. 

The  silage  was  in  good  condition  and 

cpt  well  considering  the  open  end  was 


exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  When 
we  had  considerable  rains  and  moder¬ 
ate  temperatures,  we  found  the  mois¬ 
ture  seeped  through  the  covering  and 
thus  caused  spoilage.  Probably  the  an¬ 
swer  there  would  be  a  plastic  covering. 

I  would  say  there  was  a  considerable 
percentage  of  waste.  The  open-end  was 
always  caving  in,  causing  sawdust  to 
get  mixed  in  with  the  silage. 

Our  bunker  has  enabled  us  to  get 
started  on  our  farm  without  any  ma¬ 
jor  expense  for  erecting  an  upright 
silo.  We  have  used  it  for  three  years 
arid  by  next  fall  we  will  have  a  new 
concrete  silo,  making.the  feeding  much 
easier  and  cutting  down  on  the  waste. 
— Richard  Mattison,  South  Shaftsbury, 
Vermont 

To  Try  Plastic  Cover 

The  bunker  silo  which  we  constructed 
three  years  ago  is  60’  x  16’  x  8’.  It  ac¬ 
commodates  our  twenty-five  plus  milk¬ 
ing  herd  and  combines  well  with  our 
loose-housing,  pen-stable  arrangement. 
We  chose  this  system  because  of  its 
economy  to  build  and  the  labor-saving 
factors  involved  in  feeding.  It  has  a 
concrete  bottom,  poles  and  wooden  silo 
staves  form  the  sides. 

The  silo  has  a  self-feeding  gate 
which  we  check  sometimes  twice  daily 
to  see  that  they  get  enough  to  eat,  not 
so  much  to  waste.  We  hook  an  electric 
wire  across  the  gate  so  when  they  work 
down  too  much  it  will  make  them  clean 
that  up  before  they  can  continue  eating 
back  into  the  silcx 

Good  packing  is  a  must!  Ours  is 
packed  well  enough  to  carry  a  truck- 
load  of  silage  over  the  top.  We  have  it 
topped  with  sweet-corn  stalks  to  save 
spoilage.  Another  year  we  plan  to  try 
the  plastic  covering.  As  our  silo  has 
no  roof,  we  do  get  some  spoilage  on  one 
side  where  snow  melts  and  runs  down. 
We  hope  the  plastic  will. eliminate  this. 

This  system  is  not  without  fault,  but 
with  good  management  will  provide  an 
economical,  easy  method  of  supplying 
a  good  quality  of  silage. — Burl  Walker, 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 
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BI6  Sprayer 

performance 


-YERS  new  trailer  sprayer  gives  you  hig 
sprayer  performance  at  low  cost.  Saves  time, 
labor  and  eliminates  inconveniences  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  mounted  weed  sprayers. 

% 

Versatile  and  rugged  too.  Pump  has  ni-resist 
cylinder  shells,  stainless  steel  valves,  built-in 
vacuum  and  air  chambers.  Handles  all  types 
of  spray  solutions.  Develops  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  at  6  gallons  a  minute. 

» 

The  Myers  Trailer 
Sprayer  can  be  used 
with  a  wide  range  of 
booms  for  low  cost  weed 
control  and  crop  protec¬ 
tion.  Easily  adaptable 
for  boomless  spraying. 

Trailer  has  30  inch  clear¬ 
ance  and  adjustable 
tread  for  wide  range  of 
row  spacing. 


For  complete  details  on  the  hAyers  Trailer 
Sprayer,  see  your  Myers  Dealer — or  write  to: 


The  R  E.  Myers  &  Bra.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


mm 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

FLOOD-FURROW-SPRINKLE 
Helping  Growers  Profit 
Almost  50  Years 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
LAYOUT  CHART  OR  CONTACT 
YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


W.R.AMES  CO. 

4511  E.  Osborne  •  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  •  Milpitas,  Calif. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


UNADILLA 

WOOD  SILOS 


Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Pactory-creo- 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect, less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip. 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-519,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistanc 
Write  lor  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  B-519.  Unadilla,  H.Y. 
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New  Jersey  Deer  Damage 

Problem  Still  Unsolved 


By  C.  B.  ROSS 

New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 


|EW  JERSEY  farmers  have  been 
told  to  look  to  the  courts  to 

_  protect  their  rights.  The  State’s 

slowness  to  do  anything  con¬ 
structive  about  the  deer  problem  bids 
fair  to  become  famous. 

Ever  since  last  December,  when  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  State  Superior 
Court  blocked  a  special  one-day  antler¬ 
less  deer  season  for  December  20, 
farmer  agitation  has  intensified,  and 
feelings  towards  a  bloc  of  South  Jersey 
sportsmen  have  become  super-charged. 


It  was  these  spoi'tsmen  who  intervened 
to  kill  the  state-wide  one-day  hunt  in 
appealing  a  ruling  of  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Council.  The  court  simply 
ruled  this  way; 

“There  is  no  scientific  irwestigation 
and  research  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  such  a  one-day  hunting  season  in 
South  Jersey  areas.” 

That  was  that.  And  the  first  chance 
legally  to  kill  doe  in  30  years  vanished. 
One  paper.  The  Freehold  Transcript, 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many,  say¬ 


ing;  “It  seems  probably  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Superior  Court  who  in  a 
last-minute  decision  canceled  out  -the 
one-day  season  for  unrestricted  shoot¬ 
ing  of  deer,  never  farmed  for  a  living. 
They  never  paid  taxes  on  land  and  in¬ 
vested  sweat,  toil  and  money  in  the 
planting  and  tending  of  crops,  only  to 
see  them  devoured  by  roving  flocks  of 
deer  which  the  State  decrees  shall  not 
be  killed.” 

Since  then,  farmers  have  found  little 
comfort  in  the  talk  of  the  ._State  Fish 
and  Game  Coy^ncil  for  an  antlerless 
season  next  fall  and  promises  from  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Game  division, 
A.  Heaton  Underhill,  to  find  a  better 
herd  utilization  program. 

At  a  loss  which  way  to  proceed,  up¬ 
wards  of  75  farmers  attended  a  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  meeting  February 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories — 

the  Scientific  Approach  to  Poultry  Health  Problems 


with  feed  containing  Dr.  Salsbury’s 


Powder 


Increases  Feed  Efficiency 

More  and  more  egg  producers  are  asking  for 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  3-NITRO  Powder  in  mash  for 
pullets  because  they’ve  found  that  3-NITRO- 
fed  pullets  grow  faster — on  less  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  Pullets  on  3-NITRO  are  stronger  when 
they  go  into  the  laying  house.  They’re  thrifder, 
have  better  coloring,  are  better  able  to  stand 
up  under  the  rigors  of  high  production.  And 
records  indicate  they’ll  lay  up  to  a  dozen  more 
eggs  per  bird  the  first  year — with  3-NITRO 
in  their  feed. 


Cuts  Feed  Costs 


Records  show  that  it  pays  to  keep  pullets  grow¬ 
ing  now,  for  top  egg  profits  next  fall.  Give  them 
the  best  of  feed  and  Care,  even  though  they’re  out 
on  good  range.  3-NITRO  will  help  you  pro¬ 
duce  top-grade  pullets — at  considerable  savings 
in  feed.  No  other  feed  ingredient  costs  so  little 
and  does  so  much  as  3-NITRO.  Make  sure  it  is 
in  all  your  poultry  feeds — whether  for  growing 
pullets  or  laying  hens.  (3-NITRO  reduces  de¬ 
pletion  loss  in  laying  flocks,  helps  you  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  on  3^  lb.  less  feed!) 


Proper  Medication  is  Only  One  Part  of  Good  Flock  Management.  For  Top 
Profits,  Practice  Sound  Feeding,  Housing,  Sanitation  and  Pest  Control. 


Dr.  SALSBURY’S 

Charles  City 


LABORATORIES 
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26  in  Trenton  to  map  an  action  pro  I 
gram.  Self-help,  reasoned  the  wil® 
committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  wastJl 
only  answer.  The  most  practical  impie! 
diate  suggestions  coming  out  of 
meeting  were  these ; 

1.  Make  better  use  of  the  permits] 
system,  with  Farm  Bureau  to  take  the 
lead  in  urging  large  numbers  of  farm, 
ers  who  have  deer  damage  to  apply  to 
the  Fish  and  Game  Council  for  permits 
to  kill  deer  on  their  own  properties  with 
the  help  of  others  who  could  act  as  the 
farmer’s  agents. 

2.  Urge  Fish  and  Game  Council  to  cut 
red  tape  in  system  of  issuing  permits, 
especially  at  this  time  right  before  the 
farmer  gets  real  busy  in  his  fields. 

3.  Push  for  an  extended  open  deer^ 
season  of  up  to  three  days,  perhaps 
next  season,  since  it  is  gener-ally  agreed 
that  a  one-day  hunt  does  not  permit 
enough  doe  to  be  harvested.  No  insist¬ 
ence  was  voiced  -  here  for  statewide 
hunting. 

“Permit  hunting”  to  kill  pesky  deer 
out  of  season  came  under  questioning. 
It  was  noted  that  Chief  Warden 
William  P.  Coffin  reported  issuing  only 
35  permits  to  farmers  since  January  1, 
and  farmers  explained  why.  Said  Ed 
Kowalik  of  Warren  County;  “After 
you  kill  one,  you  can’t  get  any  more. 
And  26  or  30  are  back  the  next  night" 

Said  Donald  Woodward  of  Mercer: 
“I’m  busy  on  my  farm  and  I  don't  have 
time  to  chase  deer  around.  I'm  a  farm¬ 
er,  not  a  hunter.” 

Said  Somerset  County  Agricultural 
Agent  Harold  Repair;  “I  have  seen 
herds  of  45  and  50  grazing  in  fields. 
You  couldn’t  get  within  300  feet  of 
them.  One  man  would  be  wasting  his 
time.” 

There  were  tougher  opinions  on 
meeting  the  problem,  one  of  them  com¬ 
ing  from  Charles  Wohkittel,  tVest  Cald¬ 
well,  Essex  County  vegetable  grower 
and  florist  who  claimed  deer  had  done 
$2,000  damage  to  his  pansy  crop  in  30 
days  last  year.  He  said  he  would  keep  a 
record  of  damages  and  send  it  in  to  the 
Fish  and  Game  Council.  Others  from 
Hunterdon,  Somerset  and  Mori’is  coun¬ 
ties  agreed  it  was  a  good  idea  “if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  point  up  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  the  situation." 

Basking  Ridge  (Somerset)  fruit 
grower  Fred  Coddington  said;  “Farm¬ 
ers  should  close  this  State  up  tight  by 
posting  next  season  if  there  is  no  action 
for  an  antlerless  season  or  we  should 
force  a  court  case.” 

In  referring  to  court  action,  Codding¬ 
ton  was  voicing  an  idea  already  widely 
broadcast  by  a  Somerset-Morris  group 
of  farmers  and  landholders,  and  which 
v/as  then  repeated  by  Mrs.  Philip  H. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Minding  His  Own  Iliisiness 

By  EDWARD  L.  VAN  DYKE 

WITH  THE  planet  Mars  at  its  clos¬ 
est  to  the  Earth  in  many  years, 
a  friend  from  the  city  had  lugged  his 
home-made  telescope  to  our  country 
home.  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  we 
set  it  up  in  a  nearby  farm  field. 

The  farmer,  puzzled  by  the  stovepipe 
looking  thing,  asked  what  we  were 
doing. 

“Looking  at  Mars,”  explained  wy 
friend,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

The  farmer  scratched  his  head. 
“Don’t  they  say  it’s  possible  people 
could  be  up  there?”  he  asked. 

My  friend  said  some  folks  believe 
it  possible. 

“Want  to  take  a  peep?”  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  telescope  eyepiece. 

The  farmer  began  to  back  away- 
“No,  thanks,”  said  he.  “I'd  sort  of 
feel  1  wasn’t  minding  my  own  busi¬ 
ness.” 
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Schmidt  Jr.  of  Far  Hills.  She  said:  “I 
am  convinced  that  the  way  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  settled  is  in  the  courts. 
There  are  two  American  concepts  here, 
the  people’s  deer,  on  somebody’s  land. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  court 
interpret  this  clash  of  interests.  These 
animals  apparently  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  State  but  they  are  nobody’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  may  be  a  matter  for 
the  Constitutional  lawyers.” 

The  right  to  own  and  protect  private, 
taxed  property  from  destruction  must 
be  affirmed  by  the  courts,  said  some, 
and  to  an  outdoor  sports  columnist  on 
the  State’s  leading  paper  (The  Nexcark 
Evening  Nexvs)  it  made  sense.  He 
wrote,  “Chances  of  success  in  court 
seem  to  be  very  good.  If  the  sports¬ 
men  don’t  want  some  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  over  their  precious  deer  then  maybe 
they  should  pay  for  the  damage  the 
animals  do.” 

Another  North  Jersey  outdoor  spoi’ts 
columnist  wrote:  “While  a  suburban 
dweller  would  quickly  expect  police  ac- 
i  tion  if  a  neighboring  dog  habitually 
trampled  his  tomato  plants,  the  farmer 
has  been  forced  to  sit  idly  by  while 
deer  are  allowed  to  use  his  private  hold¬ 
ings  as  feeding  and  living  quarters. 
Then,  to  top  it  off,  the  farmer  is  be¬ 
sieged  by  sportsmen  who  pay  $4.15  for 
a  license  to  go  out  and  shoot  these 
same  deer  that  have  been  raised  on 
the  farmers  free  handouts  ...  It  might 
well  be  that  the  whole  problem  should 
be  taken  fi’om  the  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judiciary,  so  a  sensible  program  of  deer 
control  could  be  set  up.  Certainly  poli¬ 
tics  should  be  kept  out  of  the  picture.” 

And  so  it  went.  Although  some  out¬ 
door  writers  blamed  tight  posting  in 
many  northern  counties,  there  were 
those  who  agreed  with  the  Somerset- 
Messenger  Gazette  that  the,  “archaic 
and  downright  silly  practice  of  shooting 
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bucks  only  during  hunting  seasons  has 
swelled  the  deer  herds  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  available  food  supply. 
Thus  the  deer  in  their  foraging  become 
so  bold  as  to  enter  yards,  eat  shrub¬ 
bery  and  forage  in  farmer’s  orchards 
and  fields.” 

While  the  storm  raged.  Director  Un¬ 
derbill  did  state  that  information  is 
being  gathered  to  “set  up  an  antlerless 
deer  season  next  fall.” 

The  arguments  go  on  and  meanwhile 
other  aspects  of  the  problem  creep  in- 
some  unsavory,  for  instance,  the  boot¬ 
leg  venison  market.  Writes  the  Nexvark 
Nexvs  man:  “Since  the  jubilant  but  mis¬ 
guided  southern  New’’  Jersey  sportsmen 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  one-day  gen¬ 
eral  season  last  month,  equally  jubilant 
professionals  with  a  lot  more  deer  left 
to  work  on,  have  apparently  been  work¬ 
ing  overtime  to  supply  the  bootleg  veni¬ 
son  market.  For  the  past  few^  weeks 
agents  have  been  making  the  rounds  of 
gin  mills  in  northern  New  Jersey  tak¬ 
ing  oi’ders  for  guaranteed-delivery 
venison.” 

This  aspect  of  the  deer  issue  has 
caught  the  eye  of  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  Salvatore  A.  Bontempo.  But 
the  traffic  menace  also  figures  largely. 

Just  as  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  limits 
there  are  thriving  deer  herds  “viewed 
w’-ith  grave  concern  by  police  and  game 
control  experts,”  according  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  so  the  traffic  menace 
exists  in  New  Jersey.  Accidents  are 
numbered  in  the  5,000  to  6,000  level  an¬ 
nually. 

And  fai’mex’s  ask  themselves:  How' 
much  longer  will  it  be  before  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  automobile  clubs 
jump  into  this  problem.  Maybe  then 
enough  pressure  in  the  courts  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  state  must  take 
swfift  action  to  reduce  the  herd  or  pay 
for  supporting  a  sportsman’s  luxury. 


Psirkiii;*'  PlsK'O 

pINDING  A  PARKING  place  is  pretty  nearly  the  most  pressing  internal 
f  problem  facing  our  country  today.  A  man  who  has  piloted  the  family 
jalopy  round  and  round  block  after  block  of  the  business  section  of  the 
nearest  shopping  center  with  four  or  five  women  and  children  in  the  car 
giving  him  helpful  suggestions  is  just  about  ready  for  a  strait  jacket  and 
a  padded  cell. 

Mom  says  to  dad,  “We  want  to  park  the  car  is  near  as  possible  to  Dr. 
Hammerhead’s  office.  Aunt  Jennie’s  upper  plate  is  wobbling,  and  she  wants 
the  dentist  to  tighten  it  for  her.” 

Aunt  Jennie  speaks  up:  “If  you  just  keep  on  driving  down  this  street  till 
you  can  make  a  left  turn,  then  we  can  work  our  way  back  to  10th  Street. 
The  dentist’s  office  is  in  the  Whifflemore  Building.” 

“Hush  up!”  Mom  scolds  her.  “You  mustn’t  take  Daddy’s  mind  off  his 
driving.” 

Everything  goes  on  schedule  until  the  car  noses  its  wmy  back  to  10th 
street.  There  at  the  intersection  of  10th  Street  are  a  couple  of  barrels 
With  a  plank  across  them,  a  red  flag  and  a  sign  reading:  STREET 
CLOSED  FOR  REPAIRS. 

“Oh,  well,”  Mom  says  cheerfully,  “We’ll  turn  left  at  the  next  corner, 
come  back  on  Grand  Avenue  and  see  if  we  can  park  in  front  of  Grimes’ 
shoe  store.  While  I’m  looking  at  shoes.  Aunt  Jennie  can  walk  to  the  den- 
tist’s  office.  Everything’s  going  to  work  out  fine.” 

A  moment  later  Mom  turns  and  looks  back.  “There!  There’s  a  car  right 
behind  us  driving  away  from  a  parking  meter.  Dad,  you  hurry  and  turn 
to  the  right,  go  round  the  block,  and  we’ll  get  that  vacant  parking  place 
before  anyone  else  sees  it.” 

‘You  know  something,”  Dad  growls,  “Job  thought  he  had  all  the 
troubles  in  the  world.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  if  he  had  driven 

automobile  with  a  couple  of  bird-brained  women  telling  him  what  to 
do  next.” 

.  Mom  ignores  Dad.  They  are  coming  back  to  the  recently  vacated"  park- 
ibg  space.  “What  did  I  tell  you?”  Mom  chortles.  “The  place  is  still  there! 

re  going  to  make  it!” 

Right  then  little  Susie  plucks  at  her  father’s  sleeve.  “I  can’t  wait  any 
longer.  Daddy.” 

you  can’t  wait  any  longer!  You  can’t  wait  any  longer  for  what?”^ 

,  i  gotta  go  to  a  rest  room.  You  gotta  take  me  to  a  filling  station  — 
right  now!” 


The  NEW  SURGE  has  a  looking-glass  finish 
inside  and  out.  It’s  easy  to  clean  and  easy  to 
see  it’s  clean. 

You’ll  like  the  bigger  size.  The  extra  milk  it 
holds  and  extra  work  it  saves  on  washing  will 
count  up  BIG  —  twice  a  day  —  over  700  milk¬ 
ings  a  year  for  the  lifetime- of  your  milker. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  of 
the  new,  bigger  SURGE  on  your  own  farm  — (no 
obligation,  of  course)  —  e,  Babson  Bros,  co  ,  1959 

or  write  to: 


DOWN 

buys  the  Surge 


with  Genuine  TUG  &  PULL  that 
protects  the  udder  —  holds  teat 
cups  safely  down  —  saves 
more  time  —  gets  more  milk! 


OF  NEW  YORK 

Dept.  AA,  842  W.  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


FAST-O-MATIC 

SPRAYER 


FEATURES: 

V  Stainless  Steel  Nozzles  and  Tips 

V  Stainless  Steel  and  Aluminum 
Manifold  and  Regulator 

V  Aluminum  Booms 

V  Hydraulic  Gauge  Saver 

V  Adjustable  Wheels 
■V/  Timken  Bearings 

V  Capacity  of  2  or  3  Barrels  or 
no-165  Gallon  Tanks 

The  Durable  All-Purpose  Sprayer 

See  your  dealer  or  write  Dept  R 

Kim  Mfg.  Co.  ^72^  Symmit,  K.C.,  Mo. 


bandies  ALL  Sprayer 
Operations  on  Farm  i 

fi 

(Including  Liquid  / 


FOB  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
TANKS  AND  TIRES  NOT  FURNISHED 


/\ew  York  —  New  England  Distributors 


EASTERN  MAIHINERY,  INE 

P.  O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station,  Syracuse,  New  York 


"Grow-'Em  ”  Milk  Replacer  an 
Mineralized  Slock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  Inlernalioftal  Slock 
Food  represenlfllive. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


WaverlyVNew  York 


DRAINS  cellors,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  W 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  AV 


l.oni  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  AVon’t  ru.st  or 
clog!  r.se  1/H  III’  motor  or  larger  .  .  .  \1 

%  IIP  for  up  to  M.onil  (;PH;  1.50  liPII  V*-\V 
so'  high;  ur  I, sou  (!pll  fioin  "ell. 

I"  inlet;  %"  oullel.  Coupling  ineliirloil  ^  ~  f 
fret'  $7.95  ’’ 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Up  to  7.50n  GPH  $12.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  onlcr.  Monev  Hack  (tiiar.antee 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 
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FREE  — 
all  the  facts  — 
new  classes,  new  rules 
everything  you  need  to  enter  the 

9TH  ANNUAL  NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW 
ON  JULY  31  and  AUGUST  1  AT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Plan  now  to  compete  for  the  many  good  prizes  in  this 
great  demonstration  of  .the  final  results  of  the  NYABC 
breeding  program. 

Final  entries  close  midnight  July  15. 

Gel  your  Regulations  and  Premium  booklet  now  from 
your  NYABC  technician. 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 

COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

‘  Box  523-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


anything  broken? 


FIX  IT  WITH  OKUN’S 


REG. 

U.S.  PATENT 
OFFICE 


APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY.. .HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 

Now  Fix-lf-Yourself  —  Sove  Many  Dollars! 
New  Wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily.  In 
40  minutes  it  hardens  into  steel-like  solid 
that  can  be  sanded,  filed,  sawed,  drilled.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  all  surfaces.  Guaranteed  never  to 
rust.  Same  type  of  miracle  plastic  described 
in  READER’S  DIGEST  &  LIFE.  ^ 

Used  by  all  industries.  Now  avail-i 
able  to  public.  Not  Sold  in  Stores.J 
We  pay  postage.  NoC.O.D. 


Oil  Of  Water  Tanks  Body  Repairs 

Broken  Applianres  Repair  Plumbing 

ALSO  REPAIR  leaks  in 
pipes,  basement  walls,  car 
radiator,  lamps,  jewelry, 
toys,  sinks,  boat  hull  plus 
thousands  of  other  uses. 


tAonepback  guarantee. 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO 

135N-18  109  Avenue 


Jamaica  20,  New  YorkI 


ORDER  NOW  ' 
and  get  FREE 
FIX-IT  BOOKLET  ^ 


HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA  BRAND 

HANDPICKED  CERTIFIED  RED  KIDNEY  BEAN  SEED 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  NOW. 

NO  FINER  KIDNEY  BEAN  SEED  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ANYWHERE. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 

at  2  or  34  on  the  $1~ 


You  BUY  DIRECT  from  U  S  GOV’T  at  ; 
AMAZING  savings  Our  DIRECTORY  | 
lists  lOO’s  Surplus  Depots.  Buy  JEEPS,  j 
trucks,  cars,  boats,  planes,  tools,  math  .  | 
tents,  furniture,  pumps,  generators,  | 
compressors,  motors.  tsj>ewritcrs.  etc  f 
Get  on  GRAVY  train  TODAY  Send  | 
•  SI  00  for  list  and  instructions  to  •  [ 

j_AVIATION  SURPLUS,  Dept,  aa- 3  Box 


FIX  TORN  BOOTS, 


OVERSHOES,  RUBBERS,  WADERS,  RAINCOATS, 
etc.  for  only  o  few  pennies  a  repair. 

Complete  tcir  includes:  52  sq.  in.  of  Kure- 
Rite  selhvulcanizing  black  rubber;  2 
tubes  of  self-vulcanizing  cement;  buffer. 

Anyone  can  do  it!  Order  now!  Com¬ 
plete,  long-lasting  kit,  only  $1.00  post- 
poid  ond  guaronteed.  Write  Dept.  OL-4. 

KURE. RITE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HENDERSON,  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Keep  A  Lookout  For  ’Tinkeye” 


OST  every  livestock  producer  is 
familiar  with  the  age-old  prob¬ 
lem  of  “pinkeye,”  but  few 
realize  that  it  is  still  costing 
us  a  total  of  more  than  $50  million  a 
year. 

In  an  effort  to  get  something  done 
a.bout  these  losses,  pinkeye  has  been 
chosen  as  a  special  object  of  attack 
this  month  as  part  of  National  Live¬ 
stock  Loss  Prevention  Year. 

This  problem  reaches  its  peak  in  the 
summer.  It  takes  its  greatest  toll  among 
cattle.  There  are  a  number  of  stejDS 
which  can  be  taken  to  help  curb  these 
losses,  and  all  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  cooperate  this  summer  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

Cattle  under  2  years  of  age  and  suck¬ 
ling  and  feeder  lambs  seem  to  be  most 
susceptible  to  pinkeye.  However,  older 
animals  may  also  contract  the  infec¬ 
tion. 

The  disease  appears  suddenly  and 
spreads  rapidly.  Watering  eyes  and 
blinking,  swollen  eyelids  are  among  the 
first  signs  of  pinke5'’e.  True  to  its  name, 
the  disease  also  causes  reddening  and 
congestion  of  the  eyelids  and  a  red,  pea- 
size  bud  may  develop  near  the  colored 
part  of  the  eye. 

In  severe  cases,  ulcers  develop  on  the 
eye,  animals  appear  depressed,  lose 
weight  and  dairy  cows  show  a  decided 
drop  in  milk  production,  ranging  up  to 
50  per  cent. 

Pinkeye  may  even  develop  into  blind¬ 
ness.  Loss  of  sight  sometimes  may  be 
only  temporary,  but  it  can  result  in  a 
rapid  loss  in  weight — as  the  blind  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  find  its  way  around  a  pas¬ 
ture  to  graze  or  around  the  lot  to  feed 
bunks  and  water.  Nursing  calves  and 
lambs  so  affected  are  unable  to  follow 
their  mothers.  Blind  animals  may  also 
injure  themselves  by  bumping  into  ob¬ 
jects  or  falling  into  ditches. 

Ulcers  may  develop  on  the  eyes  If 
these  are  not  given  prompt  attention 
by  a  veterinarian,  they  may  rupture, 
destroy  one  or  both  eyes,  and  eliminate 
the  animal  as  an  efficient  producer. 

The  acute  type  of  pinkeye  is  most 
common.  It  is  very  contagious  and  may 
be  spread  when  healthy  stock  comes 
into  contact  with  discharges  from  the 
eyes  or  muzzles  of  infected  knimals.  The 
disease  agent  which  causes  pinkeye 
may  be  spread  also  by  flies  and  gnats. 

In  its  chronic  form,  pinkeye  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  remain  latent  during  winter 
months,  breaking  out  again  in  the 
spring  or  summer.  This  may  be  a  form 
of  the  carrier  stage,  enabling  apparent¬ 
ly-recovered  animals  to  transmit  the 
disease  for  several  months. 

Of  course,  the  important  question  is 
what  to  do  about  stopping  pinkeye.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  authorities  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Animal  Health,  there  is 
no  easy,  one-shot  answer  to  that,  no 
simple  remedy  that  can  be  applied. 
Since  the  disease  is  so  fast-spreading, 
it  is  important  that  a  veterinarian  get 
on  the  job  as  soon  as  the  first  watering, 
swollen,  or  reddened  eyes  are  noticed. 
His  diagnosis  and  appraisal  of  the  herd 
situation  will  determine  what  course 
should  be  followed.  There  are  several 
types  of  treatment  which  may  be  used. 

Especially  important  is  proper  nurs¬ 
ing.  This  is  vital  if  animals  are  to  be 
rehabilitated  so  they  can  get  back  to 
normal  production  without  undue  delay. 
Sick  animals^  should  be  isolated  to  re¬ 
duce  chances  of  their  spreading  pink¬ 
eye  to  others.  They  should  be  kept  in 
darkened  stalls,  if  possible.  Cattle  and 
sheep  should  be  sprayed,  to  help  keep 
flies  and  gnats  away  from  the  infected 
animals  and  thus  prevent  spread  to 
healthy  animals. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  things 


about  the  pinkeye  problem  is  that  it 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  telatively 
harmless.  The  animal’s  eyes  get  red 
and  swollen  ...  so  what?  But  that 
“harmless”  look  is  a  fooler.  Pinkeye 
causes  enormous  production  losses  - 
$50  million  worth  of  such  losses  every 
year.  Each  farmer  can  help  add  to  his 
own  profits  by  keeping  a  lookout  for 
signs  of  this  age-old  trouble. 

<  —  A.  A.  — 

SAYS  ”f:AGEl>  LAYERS” 

OK  IIV  YEW  YORK 

A  PROFESSOR  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  says  poultrymen  ’  can  use 
the  “caged  layer”  system  successfully 
under  New  York  conditions. 

Under  the  system,  laying  birds  are 
kept  in  cages,  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
practice  of  keeping  them  on  the  floor, 
Prof.  Kendall  Carpenter  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  has 
compared  a  recent  survey  of  cage  op¬ 
erations  with  one  made  of  floor  birds 
in  1955-56. 

The  results  ?  Caged  layers  showed 
higher  egg  production  { 230  eggs  a  lay¬ 
er  compared  with  198  for  floor  birds), 
higher  feed  efficiency  (95  pounds  per 
layer  compared  with  104  pounds),  and 
lower  mortality  ( six  per  cent  as  against 
16  per  cent).  The  two  systems  had 
about  the  same  labor  requirements  of 
one  hour  per  bird. 

Of  the  21  “caged-layer”  poultrymen 
surveyed  for  one  year,  10  kept  all  their 
birds  in  cages,  while  11  ran  combina¬ 
tion  cage  and  floor  operations.  Average 
flock  size  was  1,481  birds,  as  against 
the  2,259  average  in  the  floor  bird 
survey. 

Carpenter  thinks  the  cage  system 
showed  higher  results  because  the  op¬ 
erators  kept  their  cages  filled  with  pro¬ 
ductive  birds  at  all  times. 

While  the  average  cost  for  each 
caged  layer  was  $8.09,  about  a  dollar 
higher  than  1955-56  floor  bird  costs, 
the  higher  caged-layer  production  rate 
made  the  total  cost,,  for  a  dozen  eggs 
about  the  same  (43  cents). 

Much  less  money  was  spent  on  feed'  | 
for  caged  layers  because  of  the  birds’ 
greater  feed  efficiency,  but  building  and 
equipment  costs  were  higher.  This  was 
due  to  additional  investment  in  cages 
and  accompanying  equipment.  Carpen¬ 
ter  said. 

The  operators  themselves  liked  the 
cage  system  because  of  higher  produc¬ 
tion  rates,  more  control  over  the  birds, 
lower  mortality,  and  less  feed.  Prin¬ 
cipal  problems  were  wet  droppings  and 
flies  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Adds  Carpenter:  this  “pilot  study 

will  be  followed  by  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  complete  cage  and  floor  en¬ 
terprises  on  commercial  poultry  farms. 

—  A.  A.  — 

.SMOKIXK  HAM 

I  READ  in  the  Question  Box  "How  to 
Make  or  Build  a  Smoke  House  for 
Curing  Meat.”  This  is  the  way  I  used 
to  do  it  when  I  was  a  teenager. 

After  getting  the  hams  ready,  ri\o 
at  a  time,  I  smokfed  them  in  a  sugal 
barrel,  using  a  large  pan,  wuth 
wood  coals  and  hardwood  chips  to  ma  ® 
the  smoke  very  strong.  The  barrel  was 
covered  with  a  burlap  bag. 

This  is  how  I  got  them  ready :  I  ruade 
a  pickle  of  4  gallons  of  water,  6  poun  s 
salt,  6  ounces  cassia  buds,  2I2  n 
saltpeter,  2)4  pounds  sugar  and 
ounces  whole  cloves.  I  boiled  and 
med  the  pickle,  put  in  the  hams  w  e 
the  brine  was  cold,  and  let  them 
for  six  weeks.  This  is  sufficient  for 
to  60  pounds  of  ham.-  I  smoked  the 
for  2)4  days.  That  was  the  " 
liked  them. — Janies  A.  Mitchell, 
dale,  Mass. 


Bullville,  X.  Y.  Cooperative 

to  Build  Dairy  Sales  Barn 


ICTURED  above  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  building  committee 
at  the  Bullville  Stockyards  of 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative.  From  left  to  right,  stand¬ 
ing:  Clifford  L.  Lloyd,  manager  of  the 
Stockyards;  Percy  M.  Baird,  Chester; 
Clarence  P.  Ford,  Westtown;  and  J. 
Black  Winters,  Middletown;  (seated), 
Albin  E.  Karsten,  also  of  Middletown; 
and  Dewey  Carr  of  Ferndale. 

At  the  organization’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  10,  announcment  was  made 
that  the  cooperative’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  had  approved  the  erection  of  a 
separate  building  for  the  sale  of  dairy 
replacements.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  this  summer. 


Manager  Clifford  Lloyd  reported  the 
1958  dollar  volume  of  the  livestock  auc¬ 
tion  as  $1,262,982.  Animals  consigned 
included  4,698  dairy-type  cattle  for 
slaughter,  10,955  calves,  and  350  dairy 
replacements. 

A  livestock  auction  is  held  every 
Wednesday,  a  calf  market  every  week¬ 
day  except  Wednesday,  and  regular 
dairy  replacement  sales  the  last  Tues¬ 
day  night  of  each  month. 

During  the  meeting  a  heifer  calf  was 
given  to  a  recipient  chosen  by  lot.  The 
lucky  young  lady  was  13-year-old  Ruth 
Bronstema,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  The 
calf  came  from  the  herd  of  P.  M.  Baird 
&  Sons  at  Chester,  and  Leonard  Baird 
(shown  with  Ruth,  his  nephews,  and 


the  prize  calf  in  the  accompanying  pic-  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
ture)  told  the  audience  that  the  calf’s  Outstanding  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
pedigree  contained  many  outstanding  vided  at  the  meeting  by  members  of 
records,  including  one  of  19,235  lbs.  the  Orange  County  4-H  clubs,  and  re- 
of  milk  made  by  her  great-granddam  freshments  were  served. 


IVEW  YORK  COW  WII%  S  TARBECL  TROPHY 


Anew  YORK  owned  registered 
Guernsey  cow  has  won  the  coveted 
Tarbell  Trophy,  annual  breed  award, 
for  1958,  according  to  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

New  winner  is  Ideal’s  G.  S.  Eiletta, 
a  six-year-old  Guernsey  cow,  owned  by 
Helen  S.  Hyland,  Craryville,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  Payne,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Eiletta,  bred  by  Jacob  Tanis,  Au¬ 
gusta,  N.  J.,  posted  a  production  record 
last  year  of  19,226  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,326  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days  on  just 


twice-daily  milking,  under  the  AGCCTs 
herd  improvement  registry  program. 
This  fat  production  represents  the 
breed’s  highest  mature  equivalent  pro¬ 
duction  for  1958. 

The  Tarbell  Trophy  will  be  presented 
to  Miss  Hyland  and  Mrs.  Payne  during 
the  AGCC’s  1959  annual  meeting  lunch¬ 
eon  May  27,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

When  completed,  Eiletta’s  trophy¬ 
winning  production  was  the  highest 
butterfat  record  ever  made  by  a  Guern¬ 
sey  on  twice-a-day  milking,  and  the 
second  highest  for  all  breeds. 


[save  moneyI 


I 


NEW  G.L.F.  GASOLINE  RECORD  BOOK 


Helps  you  get  your  full  tax  refund  on  gasoline  purchases 


Are  you  getting  your  full  tax  refund  for  farm-use  gasoline?  The  new  G.L.F. 
gasoline  tax  record  book  shows  you  how  to  keep  your  records  . . .  how  to  claim 
federal  and  state  tax  refunds. 

This  handy  book  enables  you  to  keep  all  your  gasoline  tax  records  in  one  spot 
. . .  simplifies  your  bookkeeping  . .  .  makes  filing  easier  at  income  tax  time  too. 
Keeping  correct  information  may  save  you  money  and  inconvenience  later  as  well. 

Send  for  your^^gasoline  tax  record  book  today.  Free  to  G.L.F.  members.  Non¬ 
members  please  send  10c  to  cover  handling  charges. 

Presented  with  compliments  of  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service. 

Distributors  of  Power  Champ  Premium  and  Power  Champ  Regular  Gasoline. 


Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


DEPT.  G.R.B. 

G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 
TERRACE  HILL 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


/:v;,  v. 

Oosollne  Tifx  Refiiitif 


Petroleum  Service 


POWeHCHAMP 

tS/<\eOL.//ViS'S 


*  -CHAMP  - 


•  poweff-cmm  "  .  - 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  G.L.F^  Gaso¬ 
line  Record  Book. 


Name. 


Address. 


(328)  28 
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Availability  of  UNION  CARBIDE 
CORPORATION'S  new-type  insecticide, 
Sevin,  for  immediate  use  to  control 
major  insects  attacking  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  beans  and  potatoes  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Crag  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals  Division  of  the  corporation.  Fruit 
insects  which  Sevin  will  control  in¬ 
clude:  codling  moth,  apple  maggot, 
I  red-banded  leaf  roller,  apple  aphids, 
I  plum  curculio,  fruit  tree  leaf  roller, 
periodical  cicada,  oriental  fruit  moth, 
I  peach  twig  borer  and  cat-facing  in- 
j  sects.  Vegetable  insects  controlled  by 
I  Sevin  include:  Mexican  bean  beetle, 

!  Colorado  potato  beetle,  leafhoppers, 

I  flea  beetles,  Lygus  bugs  and  stink 
bugs. 

The  homemaker  can  now  be  the 
proud  owner  of  slip  covers  that  no 
longer  slip  and  slide !  Macdun,  Inc.  is 
producing  a  simple  to  install  “NEVA- 
SLIP”  unit  which  fits  all  chairs  and 
sofas  and  makes  slip  covers  look  like 
upholstery  for  the  life  of  the  chair 
or  sofa.  The  slip  cover  dealer  or  the 
homemaker  can  install  “Neva-slip” 
units  to  new  or  old  slip  covers  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  ^(Neva-slip”  units 
can  be  purchased  at  department, 
hardware  and  slip  cover  stores.  Or 
write  Macdun,  Inc.,  1155  Merrick  Rd., 
Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

Two  new  machines  of  interest  to 
potato  growers— a  high-speed,  cup- 
type  planter  and  a  level  bed,  two- 
row  digger— have  been  developed  by 
The  OLIVER  CORPORATION  for  intro¬ 
duction  in  1959.  Both  units  are  be¬ 
ing  produced  under  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  "Iron  Age"  label  at  Oliver's 
plant  in  York,  Pa.,  following  exten¬ 
sive  field  tests. 

The  Model  220  planter,  designed 
for  handling  whole  seed  of  JVa  to  2 
inch  size,  is  available  as  a  complete 
two-row  unit.  Its  exclusive  seeding 
mechanism  is  separately  available 
also  for  attachment  on  Iron  Age 
planters  manufactured  after  1948. 

A  17-point  check  list  of  profitable 
,  commercial  dairy  farm  operation  has 
been  developed  by  the  BEACON¬ 
MILLING  COMPANY.  Intended  for 
use  by  northeastern  dairymen,  the 
guide  lists  the  required  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  land  and  buildings,  cat¬ 
tle  and  equipment  for  successful  full¬ 
time  dairy  farm  operation.  It  also  in¬ 
dicates  the  optimum  herd  size,  pro¬ 
duction  level  per  cow  and  per  man 
as  well  as  hay,  hay  equivalent,  and 
corn  silage  production  per  acre. 
Other  check  points  are  also  included. 
Copies  are  available  free  from  the 
Company  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  ‘‘Commercial  Dairy  Farm 
Guide”. 


Hailed  as  the  "most  powerful  trac¬ 
tor  ever  built  by  Minneapolis-Mol- 
ine",  the  firm's  big  new  G-VI  tractor 
is  currently  in  production.  The  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS-MOLINE  six  cylinder  engine 
in  the  G-VI  develops  81  belt  hp  and 
72  drawbar  hp  on  LP  gas,  and  75  belt 
and  67  drawbar  hp  on  diesel  fuel. 
These  powerful  six  cylinder  engines, 
the  firm  says,  "Provide  the  smoothest 
operation  on  the  heaviest  full-load 
jobs  all  day  long,  month  after  month, 
under  the  toughest  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  designed  specifically 
as  tractor  engines." 

Robert  D.  Stucky,  farm  manager 
and  serviceman  with  Neuhauser 
Hatcheries,  Warren,  Indiana,  in 
March  became  the  10,000th  student  to 
attend  the  poultry  short  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABOR¬ 
ATORIES  at  Chai’les  City,  Iowa. 
Stucky,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  in  poultry  science, 
was  given  recognition  in  the  form  of 
a  plaque  presented  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sals- 
bury,  president  of  the  poultry  health 
firm.  Stucky  was  in  the  345th  class 
in  the  25-year  series. 

Frank  Schemerhorn  of  Ft.  Edward, 
New  York,  recently  had  an  unwel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  prove  the  per¬ 
formance  claims  made  by  the  dealer 
who  sold  him  his  HAVERLY  bulk  milk 
cooler.  Mr.  Schemerhorn's  proof  was 
violent,  but  conclusive.  During  a  fire, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  barn,  the  concrete  block 
milkhouse  was  totally  demolished. 
Despite  the  heat  of  the  fire  raging 
around  it,  his  Haverly  cooler  main¬ 
tained  a  milk  temperature  of  40°  or 
lower.  During  the  72-hour  power 
shut-off  following  the  fire,  Mr.  Sche¬ 
merhorn  operated  his  cooler  by  rely¬ 
ing  on  ice  in  the  Haverly  emergency 
ice  bank.  Additional  information 
about  the  emergency  cooling  provi¬ 
sion  can  be  obtained  from  Sales  De¬ 
partment,  Haverly  Equipment  Divi¬ 
sion,  John  Wood  Company,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa. 

Now  available  is  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  version  of  the  patented  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  FARM  GATE.  As  with  the 
original  model,  the  new  Universal 
Farm  Gate  is  offered  in  a  convenient 
kit.  All  hardware  necessary  for  con¬ 
structing  a  gate  is  packaged  in  one 
carton.  The*  improvements  in  the  gate 
are  most  apparent  in  the  complete 
redesigning  of  the  gate  ends,  hinges 
and  latch  mechanism  with  the  result 
that  the  new  gate  is  simpler,  lighter 
and  easier  to  install.  For  illustrated 
literature,  write  White  Industries. 
Dept.  A.  A.,  Orwell,  Ohio. 


New  gun  scope  for  .22  calibre  rifle 
sportsmen  is  precision  made  and  low 
priced.  Known  as  the  "Apache",  the  * 
scope  comes  equipped  with  achro¬ 
matic  lens  and  cross-hair  reticle, 
micromatic  windage  and  elevation 
adjustments,  and  other  features  or¬ 
dinarily  found  only  in  costlier  pro- 
fcssional  model  scopes.  The  Apache 
4-  or  6-power  scope,  is  complete  with 
a  mount  designed  for  .22  rifles  hav¬ 
ing  dove-tail  receiver  cot.  For  infor- 
motion,  write  Rofex  Sales  Company, 
8305  Sovereign  Row,  Dallas,  Texas. 


This  all-new  M-F  85  ^ive-plow  tractor 
heads  up  the  list  of  33  new  products 
for  1959  which  have  been  added  to 
MASSEY-FERGUSON'S  line  of  farm  and 
light  industrial  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Shown  here  in  the  high  clear¬ 
ance  model,  the  M-F  85  brings  for  the 
first  time  the  famed  Ferguson  system 
to  the  heavier  machines  needed  in 
today's  big-acreage  farm  operations. 
Built  to  perform  in  the  60-horse  class, 
the  M-F  85's  new  transmission  offers 
eight  forward  and  two  reverse 
speeds,  ranging  from  just  over  one 
m.p.h.  to  approximately  20  m.p.h. 
Power  steering  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment. 


Come 
with  11$ 
To 

HAWAII! 


Hawaii's  heartwarming 
"Aloha!"  when  our  ship 
sails  arrd  arrives  .  .  .  music, 
flowers,  and  gaiety  ...  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling 
spectacles  in  the  whole 
realm  of  travel. 

—Photos;  courtesy  of  Matson  Line 


SINCE  THE  announcement  of  our 
Hawaiian  Tour  last  month,  requests 
for  the  itinerary  have  been  pouring  in; 
also,  early  reservations  from  those  who 
are  taking  no  chances  on  waiting.  If 
you  wrote  in  for  a  copy  of  the  itiner¬ 
ary,  you  should  have  it  by  this  time, 
and  once  agam  we  urge  you  not  to  wait 
long  before  sending  in  your  reservation. 
The  reservations  are  coming  in  every 
day,  and  we  can  take  only  just  so 
many! 

This  is  going  to  be  a  tour  you  won’t 
want  to  miss.  The  dates  are  "September 
27  to  October  27 — thirty-one  golden 
days  you’ll  always  remember.  We’ll  sail 
from  San  Francisco  td  and  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands'  on  the  beautiful  S.S. 
Lurline,  the  Matson  Line’s  palatial 
oefean  liner.  We’ll  have  5  days  aboard 
this  lovely  ship  each  way-^a  marvelous 
experience  in  itself.  Honolulu  will  be 
our  destination,  and  the  start  of  a  truly 
fairyland  South  Seas  vacation. 

We  will  visit  four  of  the  islands  and 
see  fields  of  orchids,  a  giant  tree  fern 
forest,  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  majes¬ 
tic  mountains,  sugar  plantations,  his¬ 
toric  Kona  Coast,  Captain  Cook’s  mon¬ 
ument,  coffee  plantations,  pineapple 
fields,  Waimea  Canyon  .  .  .  -scenes  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  spectacular 
color,  golden  sunshine,  the  blue  Pacific, 
white  beaches  of  coral  sand,  tropical 
vegetation,  and  flowers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  most  moving  sights  of  all 
will  meet  us  when  we  visit  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  where  the  sunken  American  ships 

I 

While  in  Honolulu,  our  home  will  be  the 
beautiful  Moana  Hotel  located  on  Wai- 


are  still  visible.  To  visit  this  historic 
stronghold  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
we  will  board  the  motor  yacht  “Ad¬ 
venture”  and  cruise  around  the  harbor. 
We  will  also  see  Hickham  Air  Force 
Base  and  Ford  Island,  and  on  our  re¬ 
turn  to  Waikiki  Beach  will  enjoy  an 
unsurpassed  view  of  Honolulu  Harbor. 

This  is  an  all-expense,  escorted  tour, 
with  Mr.  Verne  BeDell  as  leader. 
Everything  is  included.  You  will  travel 
like  a  king,  with  no  worries,  no  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  You  will  enjoy  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  travel  with  us — in  fact,  you’ll 
love  every  moment  of  this  delightful 
tour,  including  the  train  trips  to  the 
West  Coast  and  sightseeing  along  the 
way.  Write  us  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  printed  itinerary  with  full  details 
or  use  the  coupon  below. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itin^erary  of  your  Hawaiian  Tour, 
September  27-October  27,  1959. 

Name - - 

Address _ _ _ 


I’lt-ase  print  your  name  anil  address 


kiki's  famous,  palm-shaded  beach. 
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Visiting  Uagft^lhs 
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roLLiKK’s  i  iiMSsmxKns 

T  Darlington,  Maryland,  a'  few 
imiles  below  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
iCharles  W.  Collier  has  long  been  a 
[large  producer  of  milk  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  market.  Mr.  Collier  kept 
[jerseys.  Gi’adually  it  became  apparent 
that  Washington  would  pay  less  for 
[the  extra  fat  and  solids  in  Jersey  milk 
than  it  would  for  fat  in  milk  of  lower 
test. 

Efforts  at  market  price  adjustment 
being  futile,  Mr.  Collier  decided  that 
since  he  couldn’t  change  the  market  to 
fit  his  cows,  he  would  change  his  cows 
to  better  fit  the  market.  Since  he  had  a 
large  number  of  good  producing 
Jerseys  and  knew  them  well,  he 
couldn’t  bring  himself  to  part  with 
them. 

Crossbreeding  for  more  milk  of  lower 
test  was  believed  to  be  the  best  course. 
Very  wisely,  Mr.  .  Collier  confined  his 
use  of  bulls  to  old,  very  favorably  prov¬ 
en  animals.  He  used,  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination,  Holstein  bulls.  Brown  Swiss 
bulls,  Ayrshire  bulls  sparingly,  and  Red 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  soul. 

—Plato 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Forbidden  romance  bore  its  fruit; 

Four  calves  in  four  years  came. 
The  lady’s  owner  brought  a  suit 
Defending  her  good  name. 

Her  owner,  Harold  Kniskern, 

Who  lives  up  Blenheim  way. 
Sought  four  hundred  dollars,  but 
Ferd’s  master  wouldn’t  pay. 

Ferd’s  master,  Stewart  Baker,  said 
A  fence  between  the  two 
Had  fallen  into  disrepair 

And  Ferd  had  gotten  through. 

The  fence,  he  said,  was  Kniskern's, 
And  if  it  tumbled  down  — 

Well,  “good  fences  make  good 
neighbors’’ 

Is  a  maxim  of  renown. 

Baker  lost  his  case  in  court. 

But  he  appealed  it  higher 
To  five  Appellate  justices 
To  clear  the  errant  sire. 

The  justices  in  Albany 
Debate  the  matter  now. 

And  search  for  ancient  preced(jnts 
For  Ferd  and  for  his  cow. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Dane  bulls  owned  by  Uncle  Sam  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland.  Calving  difficul¬ 
ties  were  almost  non-existent  as  the 
Jerseys  gave  birth  to  calves  by  Holstein 
and  Brown  Swiss  sires.  It  should  be 
said  that  before  plunging  into  cross¬ 
breeding  full  scale,  Mr.  Collier  tried  it 
out  in  a  limited  way,  found  it  good,  and 
now  has  a  fair  number  of  females  cai’- 
lying  three  and  four  breeds. 

How  good?  Well,  D.H.I.C.  of  Jdary- 
land  and  the  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Hub  have  just  released  figures  on  the 
latest  completed  year  of  production  of 
He  Indian  Spring  Farm  crossbred 


nerd.  They  are : 

Number  of  Cows  . 156 

Average  Milk  Per  Cow  . 13,257  Lbs. 

Pat  Percentage  .  4.67% 

Average  Fat  Per  Cow  .  616.85  Lbs. 


For  comparison  purposes  the  above 
figures  have  been  computed  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  basis,  305  days,  twice  a  day  milk¬ 
ing,  as  is  customary.  The  records  of  the 
I'emaining  single-breed  animals  were 
also  reported.  These  are  significantly 
lower,  and  I  don’t  bother  to  average 
them. 

Starting  with  better  Jerseys  than  we 
had  in  Guernseys,  Indian  Spring  has 
ficne  a  better  crossbreeding  job  than 
Hayfields  in  two  respects :  ( 1 )  Only 

old  proven  bulls  wei’e  used;  and  (2) 
Better  care  was  given  the  Indian 
Spring  cattle,  until  Harry  Morrill  came 
to  little  Hayfields  two  years  ago.  Now 
'*•^0  are  on  our  way,  and  are  also  using 
w^Iy  old  proven  bulls.  Incidentally,  In- 
ian  Spring  and  Hayfields  are  botli 
Using  to  some  extent  y  the  same  bull 
Dght  now — a  ten-year-old  stationed 
'vith  A.B.S.  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

nuxix’s  l  ow 

the  following,  my  long-time  friend, 
illiam  S.  (Bill)  Dunn,  of  Schoharie, 
1^';  Y.,  is  indirectly  spoofing  me  for 
a  crossbi’eeder,  and  also  for  ad- 
'^ocating  the  breeding  of  Guernsey 
^ows  for  higher  milk  yield,  greater  size 
and  lower  fat  test.  Mr.  Dunn  is  an  out- 
^  anding  marketer  of  Guernsey  cattle 
a  man  of  unquestioned  reliability. 
IS  poem  is  a  gem,  entitled : 

Bow  NOW,  BROWN  GUERNSEY  COW? 

t'tidinand,  a  Holstein  bull. 

"''nd  a  Guernsey  cow. 

owner  banned  the  match; 
hey  trysted  anyhow. 


Now,  tjiey  may  find  them,  they  may 
not; 

But  they’ll  never  change  the  law 
That  sent  a  Holstein  through  a  fence 

To ‘make  a  Guernsey  maw. 

CiOOD  AXD  I'HEAl* 

For  something  unusual  in  cookery,  of 
superior  flavor  and  at  very  low  cost, 
the  following  might  be  considered,  by 
lovers  of  lamb  especially.  It  is  Milli- 
man’s  1959  Special,  adaptejd  from  an 
English  recipe. 

From  the  freezer  or  food  market,  ob¬ 
tain  a  liberal  quantity  of  stewing  lamb, 
with  bone  in.  Sharpen  a  small  knife  to 
a  razor  edge  (this  takes  a  man  to  do). 
Leaving  bone  in,  cut  up  and  trim  the 
pieces  of  lamb  by  removing  all  the  fat; 
also,  take  out  the  gristle,  fibres  and 
membranes.  It  is  a  tedious  job,  better 
left  to  the  old  man  to  do.  Then,  after 
salting  a  little,  stew  the  lamb  for  one 
hour. . 

Into  a  deep  baking  dish  cut  thin 
slices  of  raw  potato  in  liberal  quantity. 
Even  Katahdin,  the  virtually  tasteless 
potato,  will  do  in  this  combination. 
Salt  the  potato  moderately.  Then  slice 
raw  onions  thinly  and  place  on  top  of 
the  potato  to  the  amount  of  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  the  potato,  according  to 
pi’eference.  Pour  the  lamb,  with  bone  in, 
juice  and  all,  on  top  of  the  onions  and 
bake  the  whole,  uncovered,  in  a  medium 
oven  for  about  two  hours.  The  lamb 
bones  will  char  a  little.  We’re  about  to 
have  another  round  of  this  as  soon  as  I 
lay  down  this  pen  at  6  p.m.  on  Apidl  12. 

.  ^'I.UXIJKIES” 

The  first  watercress  is  the  best. 
Wade  into  the.  cold  spring  brook,  or  get 
a  boy  to  do  so,  and  pick  off  the  tiny 
new  leaves.  They  are  it,  as  a  garnish 
for  meat  of  any  kind,-  or  as  a  salad.  If 
served  as  a  salad,  do  not  drench  with 
salad  dressing,  for  that  masks  the  mild¬ 
ly  pungent  flavor  of  the  cress.  Go  light¬ 
ly.  Watercress  needs  no  seasoning  when 
served  as  a  garnish. 

*  * 

Chives  cut  up  sparingly  in  cottage 
cheese  add  zest,  improve  appearance 
and  heighten  flavor.  One  clump  of 
chives  growing  in  a  corner  of  the  flow¬ 
er  bed  will  do  for  a  whole  family  year 
after  year.  Authorities  state  that 
chives  are  milder  than  onions.  Even  so, 
the  light  touch  with  c.hives  seems  to  be 
sufficient,  and  once  a  week  suits  me. 


with  this  John  BEAN  tractor  mounted  sprayer , 


Now  you  oftn-  get  thorough  crop  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  new  low  price.  Every  one 
of  over  40  different  John  Bean  farm 
sprayer  models  and  variations  are  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  serve  you  longer.  See 
your  John  Bean  Dealer  for  the  pumps, 
booms,  barrel  mounts  and  accessories 
to  fit  your  spraying  needs  exactly.  You 
get  more  when  you  buy  John  Bean 
sprayers  .  .  .  "leader  in  sprayers 
since  1884." 

The  Complete  Farm  Sprayer  Line 


complete  unit  only 


$177.15 


F.O.B.  Factory 

Includes  permanently  lu¬ 
bricated,  nylon  roller 
pump  with  PTO  coupling, 
barrel  mount,  anti-corro¬ 
sive  inside  coated  21'  8" 
boom,  hose  lines,  pressure 
gauge  and  cut-off  valve. 


Uactor  mounted 


propelled 


John  BEAN 


LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


i  □ 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 


Please  send  me  information  on'yhe  complete  line  of  John  Bean  Farm 
Sprayers 

ATTACH  COUPON  TO  POSTCARD  —  GIVE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


I 

I 

I 

I 


SAVE  HALF  mately 


E  mately 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS  OF  POWER  MOWERS 


I 


NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


DASHBOARD  AT  YOUR  FINGER-TIPS 

•  Clutch  Control  for  instant 
changing  from  push  type 
to  self-propelling. 

•  Choke- O-Motic 
for  Speed  Control. 


FARM  &  HOME  equipment  co. 


6420  Olive  Street  Rd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  Dept.  A-35 

f~}  Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $68.88 
for  Fulton  22  Twin  Jet  3  H  P.  Self- Propelled ^ 
Rotary  Mower,  complete.  Ship  immediately.  M 

□  Enclosed  is  $1.00  down.  Only  after  I  receive 
my  mower  will  I  pay  56.45  monthly  (for  12 
months).  This  includes  all  cariying  charges 

□  Enclosed  is  $10  00.  Ship  mower  (insert  date) 

on .  Balance  C.O  D  (Lay-away 

plan  reserves  mower  til  wanted  ) 

SIAND  UP 

TO  START  \  Address, 

THIS  mower!  City _ Zone.  .  .State  . 


Nome, 


COMPARE  ALL  THESE  QUALITY  FEATURES 

•  Quick-change,  odjuslable  cutting 
heights  ~  1 ’4'*  to  2^", 

•  Precision-ground,  formed  steel 
blade,  cuts  21 ", 

•  8"  metal  wheels;  semi-pneumat¬ 
ic,  puncture  proof  tires;  mounted 
on  steel  wheels.  Quiet  nylon 
bearings  front.  Ball  Bearings 
in  rear  drive  wheels. 

•  Wind  tunnel  design  creates 
self-cleaning  action;  lifts 
each  blade  of  grass 
erect  for  clean,  even  mowing; 
better  mulching. 

•  STAND  UP  HANDLE  reduces 
storage  space. 

•  Finish:  baked  on,  automotive 
type  enamel.  Phosphate 
coating  under  enamel  for 
all-weather  proteetjon. 

TWIN-JETS  eject  cuttings  without  clogging 


NEW  1959 
FULTON 


^]00 
DOWM 
DELIVERS 
YOUR 
MOWER 

Order 
today! 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


’[’''■'I 


rhi  1939 


SELF-PROPELLED 

DE  LUXE  22-INCH  ROTARY  MOWER 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  3  H.P.  4  CYCLE  ENGINE 

.  ,  .  not  2  cytle  ...  no  messy  mixing  of  gos  ond  oil 

with  cast  iron 

sleeve  in 
cylinder 
block 


$ 


68“ 


ACTUAL  LIST  PRICE  $134.95 

pay  freight  onywhere  ir»  U.S. 


22  "ALL-STEEL  UNBREAKABLE  HOUSING 


Lifetime  guarantee 


Front  lever  for^ 
height  change' 


UNDERSIDE  VIEW 
Venturi  Plates 
creote  true  circle 
for  self  cleaning; 
no  corners  where 
grass  can  clog. 

Worldwide  Briggs  &  Stratton  Engine  Service  Stations 


ATTENTION:  — 

Gardeners.  Park 
Departments, 
Country  Clubs. 
Mower  IS  capable 
of  heavy  duty 
work,  ample  power, 
will  not  choke  up 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ONE  FULL  YEAR 

against  all  mechanical  defects 

BANK  REFERENCES 

Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
Rated  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet 

FREE  LEAF  MULCHERS! 

Ellminotes  leaf  raking  , 

CAN  BE  USED  2  WAYS- 
PUSH  TYPE  OR 
SELF-PROPELLED 

Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID^ 
RENCH 


Works 


in  seconds! 


The  supcr-penctrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlolle,  North  Carolino 


C.  S.  GRAYBIIL  -  -  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY — Cii-t  tliR  facts  abuiit  our  SuDcrioi 
SI  rain  Cross  White  l.cghorns.  Also  Mt.  Iloue.  .\rbor 
Acre  White  Kox,  Np»  Ilaiups.  and  Sc.x  l.iiik.  Da.v-old 
or  Started.  I’o.-itijaid  l.ive  Del.  lluaranlced.  C.  -S. 
ORAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARM  &.  HATCHERY,  Box  t, 
Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Iteacl  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  hible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crochctiiij;  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  Gf.ASSKS 
tnot  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  Cl, FAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  discasc.s  of 
(ho  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  oyo,  »<’•  i” 
.slylish  amlier  eyeglass  frame.  10  tlay  tionie  trial. 
S<-nd  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  onlv 
$4,  i)Ius  G.O.I).  SalisfactiPn  guarantecil.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  shij)  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Depf.96-E,  Rochelle,  III. 


(330:i  30 


ADVhhriblNU  RATtSj — lo  cenii  per  woio,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rcl.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Pnone  Anywhere  i5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $l.uo  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  5|4 
ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  paynieni  is  reouired 


_  DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVES) tUi_K  iViARKE  I'lNG  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  gooo  piaces  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
ivionday  at  t-i,  jutii,  luesutiy  at  Caiedomct 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wediresday  at  Hub 
ville,  Greene;  Tnursday,  Hath,  Uneonta,  Watei 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  StocKyaids 
Manager  loi  sctieduie  oi  special  aairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  inlorma 
tiuii  on  Hmpiie  s  tarm  auction  service 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tai- 
bots.  Leonards  vine,  New  York. _ 

FARM  IN  SOIL  BANK — As  a  unit;  20  hi-bred 

Guernseys  or  20  Milking  snorthorns,  purebreds 
and  crossbreds,  guaranteed  as  repiesented,  cer¬ 
tified.  All  fall  treshenings.  Sound  i  year  old 
Belgian  horse.  Herman  Euer,  .camillus,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE ;  A  few  choice  young  cows  with  gooo 
Hlit  records  due  in ‘May.  Weii-bred  heifers  all 
ages  iium  proven  cow  lamiiies  and  uy  pioven 
sires  Several  excelienr  herd  sire  piospects. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smltnvihe  Fiats,  in.  Y. 


_ AYRSHIRES 

SWITCH  TO  POLLED  Ayrshires — more  farmers 
are  doing  it,  ^wiun  lounaanon  siock  or  top¬ 
crossing  with  Ayrshire  bulls.  Polled  or  horned 
buns  available,  write  today — r-aiuidge  H.i. 
Farm,  Box  A15,  Barneveld,  iNew  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

rOR  ANGut)  uuAAis  and  legisiered  heiiei.- 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  CooperstQwn.  N  Y 

REGIS  I'ERED  ANGUS  Bull.  18  months  old,  lor 

sale.  Excellent  uioodiines.  Priced  reasonable. 
William  Siaignt,  Uansvide,  N.  Y. 


_ HER^FORDS  _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  yearling  bulls 
for  sale.  CMR  and  Springvailey  bloodlines.  A  .B.' 
Price,  Sunnyiieids  Hereiord  Farm.  Clarence. 
New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  cattle  project,  write  lor  iniormation.  New 
York  State  Hereiord  Assh.  22  Wing  Hall,'  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
ahd  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beiesford.  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  f  arms,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS\  IfuTls  any  age.  ex- 
ceilent  bloodlines.  Windynili  Farms.  Cincinnatus, 
New  York.  Cortland  County. 

FOR  SALE;  REGIS iERED  'Polled  Herefords. 
Herd  sire  aged  3,  cows  ready  to  calve,  yearhng 
bU' s  James  M.  King,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Herefords — come,  see  and  buy  from  the 
best  bloodlines;  bred  and  open  heifers:  herd 
sires.  Sensibly  priced.  Pleasant  Valley  Heretord 
Farms.  Groton.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Groton  31. 

FEEDERS  HEREFORDS  Angus  Cross,  short 
■  yearling  steers,  30  heifers.  28  cents.  Phone 
nights — Poplar  Ridge  20 1 5  Write  Charles  Thomp¬ 
son.  King  Ferry,  N.  ,Y. 


SHORTHORNS 

REGISTERED  POLLED  “SHORTHORN  yearling 
hei^rs.  Vaccinated.  Klay-Lchm  Farms,  Shorts- 
vilie,  N.  Y.  Phone  51049. 


SWINE 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  “7-9  weeks  $13.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  by  Railway  Express.  Kindly 
remit  with  order.  Large  lots  trucked.  Daiiej^ 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  VO-2-1085. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars  ready 
to  use.  Baby  pigs.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown. 
New  Jersey.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  purebred  Chester  White,  eight 
months  old  boar,  also  ten  purebred  Chester 
White  bred  gilts  from  selected  stock.  Sunrise 
Farms.  Griswoidville,  Mass. _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  8  weeks  old  boars 
and  sow  pigs  sired  by  certified  Hope  C.  L.  and 
Western  Jet  Ace.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View 
Farms.  Ithaca,  vN.  Y. 

RUGGED  PIGS.  CHESTER  Whites,  Chester  - 
Yorkshire  cross;  6,  8.  10  weeks  old.  $12.50, 
$13.00,  $14.00  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance  Carl  Anderson,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  lei.  EMerson  9-9543. 
Check  or  money  order. 


_ _ ^EEP _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  SUP‘FOLKS  and  Montadales. 
Ram  and  ewe  lambs  sired  by  son  of  Badly 
Quinton.  John  Hoge,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly; 
sample  and  information  25?;.  Dairy  Goat  Journal, 
Columbia  E-36,  Missouri. 


_  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG,  the  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  .Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield . 

AUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  over  100  Angus 
and  Hereford  Breeding  and  Feeder  Cattle.  3 
bulls.  Breeding  cattle  sold  per  head.  Feeder 
cattle  sold  per  pound  according  to  weight  and 
grade.  Sale  1;00  P.M.  Saturday,  May  9,  Fair 
Grounds,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Sponsored  by  Eastern 
N.  Y.  Beef  Improvement  Project. 


FOR  HORSEMEN 

ADVENTURE  ON  HORSEBACK!  4-Day  Silver 
Spurs  Trail  Ride  through  Pennsylvania  moun¬ 
tains.  Men,  women,  boys,  girls.  August  12-15. 
11th  year.  Free  folder.  Campbell,  New  Milford, 

Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  2 


DOGS 


jERMAN  shepherd  pups  ana  grown  dogs 
'.Ncellent  bloodlines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
ionably  priced.  Write  requirements  L.  B  Under 
vii.iit  Lof  ke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Cnampion  sired.  Litter 
registered.  «P’ayre  Collie  Kennels  St,  Ai*ans 
Vermont.  LA43628. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES.  Fine  in  the  field 
vfriendly  at  home.  AKC.  Leo  Pel  ton.  Route  98 
Attica,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  heel-driving 
parents,  all  ages.  Sydney  Peters.  Callicoon 
N.  Y.  Tel.  53- Wl. 


POODLES  MINIATURE  $100,  up.  Toy  $150 
up.  Keegan  Kennels.  Saco,  Maine. 


75  BEAGLES  AKC  REG.  started,  $25.  Well 
broken  dogs  $35.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm.  501 
Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber.  Troy 
Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  TWO  Border  Collie  pups  ten  weeks 
old  from  registered  parents.  Francis  Eighmey 
Phelps,  N.  Y.  Phohe  KI8-4194. 


COONHOUNDS  WITH  RECORD  catch.  Prices 
start  at  $125.00.  Trial  allowed.  I.  H.  Moore, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Kennels,  Route  96. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  farm  dogs  and  pets.  Clyde  D.  Miller 
R3  Sunbury.  -Pennsylvania. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  Puppies  $25.  Young 
stock  Other  breeds.  Come  see  them.  Phloxland 
Kennels,  Mohawk  Trail,  Charlemont,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  LOW  Chick  Offers 

Specials!  Assorted  for  fryers,  $4.95-100;  assorted 
leftover  heavies,  for  eating,  $7.95-100.  White- 
Barred  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Reds 
Delhamps,  Vantress  Cross,  $8.95-100.  All  pullets. 
$15.95.  White  Giants,  Black  Australorps,  Brah¬ 
mas.  Buff  Rocks,  Hamprocks,  $10.95.  Pullets, 
$18.95.  Egg  breeds.  White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Austra- 
whites,  $8.95.  Pullets,  $18.95.  Broilers,  200  for 
$5.00  plus  postage.  Ducklings,  25-$7.25.  Write 
complete  price  list.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


FARM  PROVEN  S.C.R.I.  REDS,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  An 
conas.  Sunrise  Farms,  Griswoidville,  Mass. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Specializing  m 
Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Harco  Barred  Rocks 
all  Harco  Sex-Links.  Lawton  While  Rocks  and 
Buff  Sex-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
tops  for  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  in  when  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks — 
Henry  M  Fryer — Greenwich.  N  Y  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504. 


MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimbei 

Leghorns  bred  for  laige  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
lood  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs- 
important  witTi  the  narrow  profit  margins  ol 
today.  'We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  ahd  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  lur  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun¬ 
ny  brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6-100 
Vantress  $10-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100. 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville.  Pa. 


“B.  ROfJKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 

COD.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks,  Phila. 
50.  Pa. 


BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS,  Crosses,  all 

heavies.  $6.50-100:  $12.00-200.  Big  leg  fryer 
chicks—  $1.60-100:  $3.00-200.  Ship  at  once.  COD. 
Crestwood  Farms.  Sheridan  9.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  250  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa. 


ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES,  Leg¬ 

horns,  $6.99;  pullets,  $13.99:  heavies,  $4.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog.  Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 


PULLETS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 

at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  fqr  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 

choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender— very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponlzed.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Dept.  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 


STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  White  or 
Barred.  Available  now  In  large  and  small  lots. 
Grow  capons  for  profit  or  your  own  eating 
pleasure.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 


GAME  BIRDS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Pullorurh  clean, 

chicks  or  older.  Order  early,  special  rate.  Non¬ 
flying  pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  West  and  Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton, 
New  Hampshire. 


TURKEYS 


’’PREMIUM  PROFIT”  Broad  Whites.  Hens  12-14 
ibs. ;  Toms  24-26  lbs.  Poults  $58.50-100  Meadow 
brook  Richfield  2  Pa. 

BRONZE  AND  BURBON  Red  Turkey  Poults  and 
Toulouse  goslings.  Sunrise  Farms.  Griswold- 
ville.  Mass. 

LARGE  BROADWHITES  and  small  Broadwhite 
turkey  poults  and  eggs.  Special,  tom  poults  55c. 
Bartlett  Turkey  Hatchery,  R#4.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 
USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHITE  Poults,  $39.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farrn. 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 


TURKENS 

BABY  TURKENS  40  CENTS.  Circular  free. 
Vainauskas.  Fultonville.  New  York. 


GEESE 

GOSLINGS  —  WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35.  Whife 
Emdens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  COD. 
V\'ethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville.  'N  Y. _ 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  meat  type  crosses, 
10  for  $11  postpaid.  White  China  goslings,  10  lor 
$9  postpaid.  Charles  Howland.  Route  1.  Endicott. 
New  York. 


DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  “LONG  ISLAND  Pekin” 
ducklings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7. 95. ,  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 
PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  also  one  Rouen,  drake  for 
sale.  Sunrise  Farms,  Griswoidville,  Mass. 
EXHIBITION  EAST  INDIAN,  Swedish  Blue 
Khaki  Campbell  laying  ducks.  Ducklings  and 
eggs.  Standard  White  Crested  Polish  yearlings 
and  chicks.  Jack  Nolan,  Taftville,  Conn. 
JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-Campbell  ducklings. 
12-$4.00,  25-, $6. 50.  100-$21.00.  Howard  Butler, 
Otego,  N.  Y.  , 


_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio 
SEND  FOR  FREE  copy  NRBA  Rabbit  News. 
Box  243,  Thompson,  Connecticut.  * 


CHINCHILLA 


4  FEMALE  CHINCHILLA,  2  male  chinchilla  for 
sale,  plus  cage.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Margaret  Payne,  Box  38A,  Athens.  N.  Y. 


_ FISHING _ 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  wuh  smell — secret  recipes 
formulas  methods — 25c.  Johnson’s  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  ithaca.  New  York. 


FISH 


LIVE  FISH;  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pono 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies.  aquatic  plants. 
Information  10c  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries  Eastern  Branch.  Drifting.  Pa 


FISH,  GiAN'l  FROGS,  plants  for  stocking  ponus 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes  for 
Pond  Management  Booklet,  Profit  Opportunities 
price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus  Fisherii" 
Dept.  AA  Penn  Run.  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN  FOR  general  farm  work.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  53-Wl. 


LCXIKING  FOR  MAN  and  wife  or  man  with 
small  family  to  live  oh  farm  with  free  house 
rent  in  exchange  for  minor  caretaking  service. 
Steuben  County,  about  15  miles  from  Wellesville. 
N.  y.  Reply  Box  514-RJ,  American  Agriculturist. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  T6  Issue . Closes  Apr.  30 

June  6  Isr.ue  . Closes  Movi  21 

June  20  Issue . Closes  June  4 

July  4  Issue . Closes  June  18 


_ EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

MIAMI  BEACH;  Miami  job  uppOTtunitk^  (IT 
mailed  81.00.  Charmar  Service-  Box  594 
Florida 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FROST-ELF  PURE  MAPLE 
cream.  Write  for  prices.  Maple  Produce^!  rv 
operative  Assoc..  Inc.,  Gouverneur,  N,  y 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  foTTSiS  ^ 
livestock  dealers  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  senm. 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricuitm 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  AnZ 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Amh™ 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  ToDstif 
Mass,  foi  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  char 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders  'Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  Foon.  Free  cataloT 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free  cats' 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


SILOS 


MECHANICAL  FEEDING  “wIlL  save  you  tlml 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  piam 
Built  for  years  ol  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyot  will  feed  your  cattle  in  i  matter  ol  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  ano  Company  Inc 
Wayzata  Minnesota. 


UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  aFo 

wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fasi 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W  J 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Writ! 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St..  Norwich,  New  York, 


BEES 


PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  ano 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
vvill  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth 

100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hehi 
Box  356A,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


ELEPHANT  GARLIC — 6  times  bigger,  A  livins 
from  an  acre.  Samples  $1.00,  Free  information 
Nichols  Nursery,  Northpac  Hwy.,  Albany,  Oregon 

HEMLOCK  SbEDLINGS— 3  to “5  inch,  “lOO-SS 
5  to  8  inch,  100-$7.50;  8  to  12  inch,  100-S8.50 
25  ungraded  $2.  All  prepaid  Mellinger’s.  AA 
North  Lima,  Ohio. 

EVEr5^EEN  SEEDLfNCl^oO  three  yearliis 
ten  each,  fi've  different  varieties  $5  prepaid 
Mellinger’s.  AA,  North  Lima.  Ohio 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BUSHE’S— six  bear 
mg  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request  Mora- 
ingbrook  Plantation.  Upper  Hampden  Road 
Monson.  Mass.  Colonial  7-3284 


evergreen  SEEDS— grow  “your  own  Ever 
greens.'  6  large  packets  all  different  $2,  Catalos 
100.  Mellinger’s  AA,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE;  NEW  certified  blight  and  scab  re 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth.  Merrlmac 
Hurom  Saco  and  Kennebec  Also  certified  Katah 
dins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  —  Young  single,  re¬ 
liable  for  young  bachelor  in  country.  P’rce  to 
travel.  Write  all  details.  Enclose  photo,  returned. 
Box  514-KN.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  by  dairy  farmer  and 
machinery  dealer.  C.  Lange,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Phona  Otto  6815. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


wanted,  Pen  friend  by  young  farmer,  age 

25.  Christian  farm  girl  preferred.  Bob  Smith, 
Chare  Farm,  Stanton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk,  England. 


EXPERIENCED  GROOM.  Female,  36.  Have  son 
10.  Don’t  drink  or  smoke.  Have  driver’s  license. 
Bertha  Holden,  74  Kirkland  Ave.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  GENTLEMAN:  wishes  to  spend  sumrher 
with  small  family:  would  like  saddle  horse 
available.  Write  Douglas  Campbell,  236  Lowell 
Street,  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 


PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


OLD  MANUFACTURER  with  large  inventor,v  of 
raw  material,  retiring.  Exchange  for  country 
store  and  home  or  farm  home.  Manufacturing 
household  products,  all  used  daily.  Sell  through 
hundreds  of  agents  with  cars  direct  to  homes. 
If  you  believe  big  things,  write  809  Candee  St.. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  Isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  earnings,  and  increase  your  fin¬ 
ancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supple¬ 
ments  wholesale  or  dealers  cost  and  sell  farmers 
in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  business.  Write 
for  Trial  Order  offer.  Box  514-RF.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 

out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  J.  C. 
Field  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-1826  Harrison  & 
Throop  Sts.,  Chicago  7,  Ill. 


AUCTIONEERS 


auctioneer  Livestock  and  tarm  auctions 
;'omplete  auction  and  pedigree  service  availabk 
ilarris  Wilcox  Phone  Bergen  146  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET^EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction 
you’ll  bo  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empin 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
P'arm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mat 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 


EARTHWORMS 


TRAP  NIGHT  CRAWLERS  by  Vundreds.  Eai 
building  plans.  Send  $1.50— Elgan  Enterprize 
Herkimer.  N,.  Y 


EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishwonrin 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas.  

_ MUSHROOMS _ 

■VIUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper  Mag 

trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxa 
641  South  f9th.  Newark  3,  N.  J 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  (’HorCE  select  Yellow  oi 
White  Spanish.  Yellow  or  White  Bermuda.  - 
bunches,  $1.60;  5  bunches,  $2.10;  10  bunches 
$3.50:  20  bunches  $5.45;  30  bunches.  $6.90;  ™ 
bunches  (crate).  $10.50.  prepaid.  Austin 
Company,  Box  853,  Austin.  Texas 


I’OMATO,  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  piatllf 

Field  grown,  healthy  vigorous,  full-bearra 
plants  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  WU’ 
taction  ruaranteea  M.  H  Evans  and  so™ 

Dept  5.  T.v  Ty  Georgia.  _  _ - 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  AllgoJ^ 
Redgold,  bunch  Ports,  Nancyhall  and 
200-$1.50  ,  500-,S2.50:  1.000-.$4.00 ;  lO.OOO-p.W- 
Free  Planting  Guide.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleasor 
Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Certified  fresh 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from 
stock.  Catskili,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier,  , 
hontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  P®*!, 
postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  .54- ^ 
hundred.  postpa,;id.  Write  for  quantity  P" 
Braman  Bros.  Penfield  New  York. 

WRITE  FOR  pMCE“i:ists“on~cabbageph“^ 
potato,  tomato,  ,  pepper  and  cauliflower  Pt“' 
Samuel  Bradshaw,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


fContini/ed  on  Opposite  Page) 
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additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


PLANTS 


^trAW^RRY-RASPBERRY  plants.  Highest 
Lioiitv  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  virus 
C  stock  Hp'vard  17,  Catskiil.  Sparkle.  Em- 
f  50-S2.25;  100-..S3.50;  200- -.'56.50;  300- 

Mm’  500— '512.00;  1,000— $23.00.  SuperfecUon 

SprhMring^50-$4.b0,  -100— ,$7.50;  200— $12.00. 
rltham  raspberries,  25-S3.25;  50  ,$5.50;  100- 

«inm'  500— $40.{XJ.  Postpaid.  Descriptive  price 
list  Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev  Kenneth  W.  Berry 
Randolph,  Vermont.  _ _ 

Swkkt^ONION  plant  Assortment  —  Appro.xi 
mately  500  plants,  $2  postpaid,  fresh  from  Texas 
Plant  Company.  Farmersville.  Texas.  '  Home  ol 

the  Sweet  Onion/^ _ _ _ _ _ 

uTRTmrREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants!  Dunlap. 

per  1  000;  Robinson  .$7;  Premier  .$8.00;  Gem. 
smiprfection  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy  Rogers. 
uarrJson.  Tennessee,  Phone  FI-4-6122. 

^FFT  potato  plants— Guaranteed  Bunch 
Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500-S2.50 
1,000-S4.00.  Free  grovving  guide.  James  H  Kiutts 

Gleason.'  Tennessee'.  _ , _ , _ _ 

THOMI^ON’S  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants, 
vprmnnt  grown  from  virus-free  slock.  Catskiil 
50S2.00;  100-.$3.25;  300-.$8.00;  500-.'^12.00;  1,000 
S2'’  00  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy  long 
rnoted  plants.  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants, 
larersize  25-.$3.25;  50-.$5.50;  100-.$10.00;  ^500- 
S40.00.  Instructions  included.  Post  paid.  Glenn 

Thompson,  Johnson.  Vermont. _ 

strawberry  plants,  state  inspected.  How- 
ard  17.  Sparkle,  Empire — 100-'53.00  ;  200-$5.00; 
1,000-$20.00  prepaid.  Walter  Libby,  Mighty  St., 

Gorham,  Maine.  _ _ 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Plants.  Write 
for  catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli,  cauli 
flower,  popper  and  sweet  potato  plants.  Start  with 
the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P.  Councill  Com 
pany.  Franklin.  Virginia  "Virginia’s  Oldest  and 

Largest  Growers."  _ 

STRAWBERRY  -RED,  BLACK,  purple  raspberry 
plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
Hastings.  New  York.  _ 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants;  Premier. 
Dunlap  Sparkle.  Armore,  Robinson  $3.00-ltX). 
Regular  Gem.  Superfection,  Brilliant,  Everbear 
ing  $4,00-100  Latham  raspberry  $8.00-100.  Post¬ 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  RD  #1,  Box  '230 
Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y  _ 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Improved  Portoricos. 
Genuine  Red  Yams,  Vineless  Portoricos  300- 
S1.75;  500-$2.50;  1.000-.$4.00.  Prompt  shipments 
with  free  Growers  Guide  "Growing  Potatoes 
Everywhere.”  Steele  Plant  Company,  Gleason. 
Tennessee. _ 

ASPARAGUS  —  2  YEARS  25-$1.85;  100-$4.00. 

1.000-.$22.00;  3  years.  25-52.25;  100-  $6.00;  500 
S16.50.  Victoria  Rhubarb.  2  years.  6-52.00;  12 
$3.U0;  25-55.50.  Horseradish,  12-75f:  50-51.95. 
100-S3.50.  Prepaid.  Free  catalogue  Field  Plant 
Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

DAHLIAS^ALL  KINDS.  20  assorted  $3.00  post- 
paid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert.  Delhi,  New  York. 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept. 
AA,  Linwood .  New  Jersey. _ 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  Dahlias,  mixed, 
mostly  purple.  12  tubers  51.00.  Postpaid.  Howard 

Snyder.  Lisbon,  New  York. _ 

ASSORT  ED“DAHL‘1  AS  —  5-51.00:  12-.$’2.00. 

Augustus  Bcncke,  Me.xico,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  Mixed,  extra  large  .$4.85 
hundred,  medium  $17.95,  small  mot  bulblets) 
!>'d. 95-1. 000  postpaid.  H.  Gordon.  Southold,  N.  Y, 


_ HAY  AN^OATS _ _ 

ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting,  mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y  Phone  Freehold 
7391. 

WANTED:  FINEST  QUALITY  hay.  Buying  year 
round.  S  A.  Rauch,  Now  Hope,  Penna. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  HAY,  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
wheat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  E. 
Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 
ALFALFA  AND  MIXED  hay,  some  of  New 
York’s  best  hay  available  at  reasonable  prices, 
delivered  by  tmek  load.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service.  Maplecrest, 
New  York. 


_  WANTED  TO  BUY 

S4, 000.00  FOR  1913  “uTbERTY'  HEAD  NICKEL, 
uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S.  1895-P> 
1903-0  pay  $100.00-.$5.000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — 8125.00:  Flying 

Lagle  Cents-  .$500.00;  Indian  Cents— $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00'  quarters  before 
19'24— $1,500  (XI;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
53.000.00  .  2c  pieces — $125.00;  3c  pieces — $150.00; 
halfdimes — $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-$!, 000. 00.  Canadian  Coins — 19’21 — 5C  silver 
^100.00.  1875  quarters — $100.00.  1921 — 50c  — 
«'50.00.  Wanted — ’20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy- 
jng-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
Infoimation — send  .$1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be- 
sending  coins  Worthycoin  Corporation. 

(K-217-C).  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

fleece  wool,  hides,  skins  ginseng.  May 
Apple  Roots,  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 

Lompany,  54th  year,  Lancaster.  Penna. _ 

highest  prices  PAID  for  old  lamps,  china, 
glasses,  mugs,  antiques.  Send  card  with  your 
hddress  or  telephone  number  to:  Box  514-KY. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


_ _ CEDAR  POSTS _ 

S^HAR  POSTS  and  Poles,  all  sizes.  Five  foot 
pa  s  ^  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  loc 
nni  r*'  Yard.  Pressure  treated  Southern  Pine 
riau  •  barns.  Rustic  fencing.  Truck. oad 

D,;i''®nes.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Q  VlAd,  Marcellus,  New  York,  'Telephone  ORleans 
Closed  Sunday. 


Printeryj. 


•  PRINTING 

’  LET'ildRHEADS 
Red  Lion,  Penna. 


printed  50f, 


-  STAMPS  AND  COINS 

all'  different  Postage  Stamps  $1.35. 
\noicl  Croil.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

,  I^^^HANGE  50  stamps.  You  send  100 
York  ^  ^  ^^uttons.  Teacher,  150,  Palenville,  JSew 

WORLDWIDE  Anlrnai  stamp 
(’at?,  With  aitprovals.  Niagastamp,  St. 

muiar^  386,  Ontario. 

57.00  fur  1914-D  LINCOLN  Cents  accepted  by 
•  Norman  Company,  Bo.x  153,  Angola,  N.  Y. 
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134A  LEVEL  FIELDS,  stream,  woods,  utilities. 
Near  Roulette.  Bargain!  Arthur  Marschner.  Rou¬ 
lette.  Penna. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALO(3 — FREE!  Bigger  than  ever. 
3.599  bargains.  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  hu.sinesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service.  Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New 
York  10  N.  Y. 


WANTED— FARMS,  VILLAGE  and  Rural  dwell¬ 
ings,  acreage,  businesses  for  sale.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  360  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


51  ACRES,  BRADFORD  CO.,  Pa.,  practically 
new  4  bedroom  home,  good  barn,  13  miles  from 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $9500  —  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  (Jity,  New  York. 


269  ACRES,  TRACTOR  AND  farm  equipment, 
good  10  room  house,  bath,  furnace,  5  room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  large  drivethru,  barn,  other  buildings, 
good  location,  near  Greene,  N.  Y.,  Chenango 
County,  .$17,000,  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson 
City,  New  York. 


DELAWARE  (JOUNTY,  .'300  acres.  70  stanchion 
barns,  12  room  house,  river  bottom  and  hillside 
meadows.  3  hours  New  York.  Resort  area,  hunt¬ 
ing  fishing,  skiing.  $18,500.  L.  Viola,  FTeisch- 
manns,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  TRACTOR  LAND,  some  woods. 
Seven-room  house,  now  empty,  cellar,  electricity, 
furnhee,  bath.  Main  road.  Free  and  clear.  Near 
Erin.  N.  Y.  Bargain.  C.  R.  Mosch,  1169  W. 
Water  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


OPERATING  BOARDING  HOME  (Pensioners) 
Income  ,$440  month — 10  rooms,  114  baths,  mod¬ 
ernized,  furnished.  1  acre  land.  $7500,  Is  down, 
balance  ,$75.00  month.  Also,  48  acres,  barn,  16 
stanchions.  Waters  Electric  Pump.  Machinery 
shed,  milk  house,  pond,  all  fenced,  road  front¬ 
age.  .$3500.00 — terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen 
RDI.  New  Y'ork. 


5  RCXJMS.  BATH,  grocery  store  attached.  Equip¬ 
ment  stock,  tractor,  chicken  house,  3  acres 
land  and  gasoline.  Growing  business,  IVj  miles 
from  town  in  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley.  Owner. 
Harvey  T.  Bolton,  RD2,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


DEPRESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off — new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield,  Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 


ROTARY  LAWNMOWER  Replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10^.  Ellwanger’s.  15 
Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co.  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid. 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith- 
Fisher.  Inc.,  Dept.  AA,  Owosso,  Michigan.  - 


ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co. 
Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678. 


BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody,  Box  8- A  A,  Sunny- 
side  4.  New  York. 


FREE  CATALOG:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
350  ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 

facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. _ 

F(5r  sale — HORSE  Drawn  Oliver  mower,  $100. 
Maud  Van  Duyne,  RDI,  pansville.  N.  Y’. _ 

lENSA'lTONAL  PRESSURE  FIRE  E.xtinguisher. 

Juaranteed.  $j..95.  3-,$4.95.  Sparta  Specialty. 

Iparta,  Tenn.  


PAINT  SPRAYER.  7  times  faster  than  brush¬ 

ing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free  folder. 
Imsco.  1829  S.  State.  Chicago  16.  Illinois. 


NEW  AND  USED  farm  tractors  and  machinery. 

Write  for  prices  giving  make,  model  and  equip¬ 
ment  wanted.  Ingersoll’s  Farm  Supply  Co.. 
Martinsburg.  New  York. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be¬ 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49.  Wisconsin. 


ROTARY  FILLERS;  FARM  tractor  size  New 

government  surplus  at  one-third  cost  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.  101  State 
Road  Wiiliamstown  Mass. 


THREE  ROM  E  MILK  vending  machines,  com¬ 
plete  with  shelters.  Harlan  Driscoll,  Venice 
Center,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  2428. 


ONE  SLIGHTLY  USED  8  foot  Brilliun  culti- 
packer-seeder  for  sale  at  14  price.  J.  Mark 
Robinson.  Riverhill  Farms.  Tunkhannock  R.D.  5, 
Penna.  TErrace  6-8800. 


SIGNS 


PERMANENT  ME'FAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs.  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Au- 
l)urn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Si(-rNS,  samples,  pripes.  tree. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS — iarpauans  -  Save- -Duect 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9.\8-8,  $5  04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


Coming  Meetings 

May  3 — National  4-H  Club  Sunday. 

May  5-7 — Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n. 
National  Meeting  and  Grand  National 
Sale  (May  7),  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

May  6,  7  —  Hay  Making  Days  at 
Farm,  Home  4-H  Center,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Sponsored  by  Susquehanna  Val¬ 
ley  Equipment  Dealers  Assoc,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Extension  Service. 

May  7 — Guernsey  sire  and  bred  heifer 
sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition  Park, 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

.Vlso  complete  line  of  Fdnii  .Maclun'i  > 
Saturday,  May  2.  1959  Starting  at  10:00  a.m. 

Now  Owned  by  Leno  Quick — Formerly  Owned  by  Clitford 
R.  Erk,  Prompton,  Pa. — 32  miles  east  of  Scranton  on 
Route  6. 

72  HEAD  TO  SELL  F  eaturinK  Marlu  Ureeding  — 
.VIa.iority  brp<l  by  NKPA  Artificial  Breeding  Coop.  Many 
cows  bred  to  N  J  34,  son  of  Marlu  Milady,  National 
Milk  (’bainpion  of  the  Jersey  Breed.  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
.V  cc  red  it  ed  — C  a  1  f linod  Va  ccin  at  ed . 

For  catalog  write:  Clifford  R.  Erk,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
Auctioneer — Merrill  Broderick 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


WOOL 


WOOL  WANTED:  SEND  your  wool  to  the 
Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars 
— Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 

tails  tree.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. 

SEW  AND  SAVE  WI'I'H  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 
booklet  featuring  McCall’s  patterns.  Free  loan 
wardrefbes  for  fashion  shows.  Write:  National 
Cotton  Council.  Dept.  B.  Box  9906.  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

DISCOUNT  CA'l'ALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts. 

appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

LIVE  LONGER,  BET'l’ER  in  Florida!  Nice 
homesites  only  $595  at  $10  monthly.  Folder  free. 
Weller,  Box  1112  (AA-2),  Panama  City.  Fla. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  114  lbs., 

$1.00:  3V4  lbs.,  ,$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

TATTING,  CROCHET  INSTRUCTIONS.  500, 
stamped  envelope.  303,  Haines  Falls.  Now  York. 

4  APRONS  AND  8  potholders — assorted  colors — 
only  ,$1.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  .$4  or  your 
money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington  Ave., 
Kingston  94,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  e.xclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7,  Sevierville.  Tenn. 

SWI'I'CHES  .$2 — BABY  BOOTEES  500.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

iVlAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10.  N.  Y 

SPECIAL  'TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  300:  12-400.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00:  12-$3.(X).  Superior  quality  processing. 

Y'oung  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 
SPECIAl  TRIAL  ^OFFER.  Roil  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  250.  12-350.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed  Tops  Photo  Service.  Bo.x 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons,  New  York. 


,$2.00  value,  $1.00  postpaid.  Lcamy’s  Book  Shop, 
18  Larkfield  Road.  E.  Northport,  N.  Y. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS— EVERYDAY  colors,  100 
yards  $1.10.  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box 
211,  Whitman.  Mass. 


QUILT  PIECES  OR  patch  apron  pieces.  214  lbs. 
$1.50.  314  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sacks  Remnant  Shop.  Dept.  47,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  14  to 
'4.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills.  Dept.  O 
Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL"  —  $1.00  year.  20(t 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York.  


PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing.  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers,  stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

RUBBER  S’TAMP^3  LINES  $1.00  R.  Jones, 

Tarentum  14,  Pa. _ ^ _ _ 

HEARING  AIDS  BIG  discount.  Cords  $1,  bat¬ 

teries  wholesale.  Adco,  509  W.  5th.  lopeka. 

Kansas^ _ _ _ _ 

DIAMONDS:  FLAWLESS,  Full  Cut,  registered, 
mounted.  Discounted.  Write.  House  of  Marshall 

7,  Lyons,  New  York.  _ 

FREE  vvHOLEbALE  CA'TALOG!  100,000  prod 
ucts  .  .  .  save  70%  .  .  .  sporting  goods — house 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  20 
New  Jersey. 


aUFFER  F 

Bela-ro-peol 

Bela-ro-peol. 

oiin.  Dept. 
UNUSUAL 
made  into 
Something 
shiiipcd.  Re 
t'unliridgc  'T 


ROM  VARICOSE  ULCERS'f  Try 
ointment.  4  oz.  $3.00.  16  oz.  $7.00. 

341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester. 

AA^ _ 

CHUNKS  OF  Vermont  hardwoods 
unitiue  benches,  coffee  tables,  etc. 
absolutely  different.  Mail  Orders 
productions  custom  built  furniture, 
ablcs,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 


iEE  SHIR'TS,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  white- 
reinforced,  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers.  Stafford.  N.  Y 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Coliins.  Inc.. 
148  Coddington  Road  Ithaca.  N.  Y  Phone 

4-0445. _ _ 

DOUBLE  EDGE  RAZOR  blades — finest  surgical 
steel,  honed  in  oil.  ,$1.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
Shaller’s.  Box  8A,  Delano.  Penna. 


CIGARS  FOR  SALE:  From  Growers  finest  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Tobacco.  Write  for  free  sample. 
State  preference,  light  or  dark  wrapper.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Front  Page  Cigars,  Westfield. 
Mass. 


STANLEY’S 


CROW 


REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


(1  quart)  enough  ao  nn 
for  4  bushels  seed  ij  t  •  U  U 


pint)  enougn  ■1  OC 
for  2  bushels  seed  I  ■  /  D 

(1/2  pint)  enough  r 

for  i  bushel  seed  •  ■  J 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

1100  n  -- 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTO VAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC, 


P.  O.  Box  464-H  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  HUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 
MONDAY.  MAY  11,  1959 

Farm  is  5  miles  North  of  town  on  M instead  Rd. 
Equipment  at  II  A.M.  —  —  Cattle  at  1:00  P.M. 

31  Reg.  AYRSHIRES 

16  COWS  &  1ST-CALF  HEIFi:RS-9  BRED 
HEIFERS-6  HEIFER  CALVES 

Four  cows  fresh  within  4  months,  I  due  in  May,  I  in 
Aug.,  2  in  Sept.,  I  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  I  in  Dec.,  3 
in  Jan.  The  bred  heifers  are  big,  smooth  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Two  are  due  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov..  4  in  Dec., 

1  in  Jan.  All  females  bred  over  60  days  examined  for 
pregnancy.  Several  of  the  cows  have  very  good  H.T. 
records.  Dams  of  the  bred  heifers  have  up  to  10488  M 
AJo/a  491  F  at  3  yrs.  Three  of  the  bred  heifers  and 

2  of  the  calves  are  by  Meredith  Prediction.  Several 
others  by  Approved  sires.  All  bred  to  NYABC  bulls. 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  Bang’s  Negative,  T.S.  Accred.  Young 
cows  and  brei)  heifers  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd 
T.B  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

—  Catalogs  and  Lunch  at  the  Sale  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  BRANDON,  VT. 


15TH  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 
Thursday  Evening,  May  14,  1959 
7:30  P.M.  E.D.T. 

The  sale  v;ill  be  held  at  the  Sale  Barns,  Ontario  County 
Fairgrounds.  2  miles  east  of  Canandaigua,  5  miles  south 
of  the  New  Yflrk  State  Thru-way.  Use  interchange  43 
from  the  east  and  44  from  the  west.  Fairgrounds  are 
located  on  the  Canandaigua- Hopewell  Town  Line  Road 
1 1/2  miles  north  of  U.S.  Routes  5  &  20.  90  Registered 
Hols’eins  selected  by  Adrian  Personius.  T.B.  accredited. 
30  day  blood  test,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Many  eligible 
for  interstate.  Our  May  Sale  will  feature  a  choice 
selection  of  fresh  and  open  heifers,  7  top  young  herd 
sires  prospects  and  60  fresh  or  close-up  cows  and  heifers. 
Cows  selling  with  records  to  603  fat  on  2x.  Service 
age  sires  selling  from  such  popular  sires  as  Wis 
Leader  (EX-GM).  Pabst  Sir  Roburke  Rag  Apple 
(EX-GM),  Council  Rock  Worthy  Aristocrat  (EX-GM) 
Bill  Bess  Burke  (EX-GM).  A  fine  selection  of  fresh 
and  close-up  Canadian  cows  and  heifers  will  also  sell. 
The  first  night  sale  of  the  year.  Remember  the  date, 
Thursday.  Mav  |4. 

HARRIS  WILCOX  ORGANIZATION 
Sales  Mgrs.  &  Auctioneers 

Bergen.  New  York.  Phone  146.  Members  State  and 
National  Auctioneers  Association 


12TH  ANNUAL  EMPIRE  STATE 
BROWN  SWI.SS  SALE 
To  be  held  at  the  Judging  Pavilion  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  1959 
Sale  to  start  at  12  noon. 

45  head  incU’ding  12  fresh  or  springing  cows, 
15  bred  he'fers.  Rest  consists  of  calves  and 
open  heifers  and  2  bulls. 

Catalogs  may  be  obtained  from 
HOWARD  PANGBURN 

Hastings,  New  York  —  Oswego  County 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  your  farm  income  with  Suffolk  Sheep. 
Free  booklet  and  breeder's  list.  Write 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


(332)  32 


7i&Te4MACIC 


—  A.acrican  AgriculUirist,  May  2,  1959 
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EAR  MIMI,”  the 
letter  from  the  five- 
year-old  who  is  my 
^  namesake  began,  in 

*  large  crooked,  cray¬ 

oned  letters,  “I  love 
you.  Do  you  love  me  ? 
Yours  truly.  Mary.”  That 
was  the  whole  of  her  let¬ 
ter,  but  to  my  mind  it 
contained  all  that  a  letter 
should.  It  was  a  living 
symbol  of  love  between 
us,  simple,  sincere, 
complete.  It  was  what 
every  missive  between  family  mem¬ 
bers  or  friends  reallj'^  is. 


Do  you  realize  that  when  you  send 
off  a  letter,  you  have  given  not  only  a 
little  of  your  time  but  a  bit  of  your¬ 
self  to  the  recipient?  Part  of  your 
personality  is  in  that  letter  and  even 
your  handwriting  on  the  envelope 
speaks  of  you. 


How  miraculous  that  a  few  ink 
ma^rks  on  a  piece  of  paper  can  carry 
your  voice,  your  gestures,  your  feat¬ 
ures  and,  best  of  all,  your  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  person  you  write  to,  so  that 
you  speed  across  the  miles  with  it, 
and  you  are  there! 


I  believe  no  similar  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  can  bring  so  much 
happiness  and  satisfaction  to  someone 
you  love  as  does  writing  a  letter. 

No  day  goes  by  that  I  am  not 
thankful  for  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service. 
The  postman’s  arrival  is  the  high 
point  of  my  day,  as  I  believe  it  is  for 
most  people.  Thank  God  that  “Neith- 


Mrs.  Mary  Geisler  Phillips  at  her  home  in  Belleayre  Apts.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  article 


er  Snow  nor  Rain  nor  Heat  Nor  gloom  s*’®  tells  how  much  letters  mean  to  her,  especially  when  her  travels 

of  Night  Stays  these  Couriers  frorti  ♦“ke  her  far  front  home.  For  more  news  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  see  editor's  note  at  end  of 

the  Swift  Completion  of  their  Ap-  «»-t'«l®- 
pointed  Rounds!” 


The  kind  of  communication  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  letter  a  loving 
mother  may  write  to  her  son  or 
daughter  concerning  the  little  com¬ 
monplace  happenings  at  home.  Her 
son  may  read,  “Blackie  caught  a  big 
rat  today  and  brought  it  to  my  feet. 
How  I  wished  for  you  to  dispose  of  it. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  look  at  it  and 
I  was  goose  prickles  all  over  when  I 
carried  it  away  oh  a  shovel  to  the 
woodlot.” 

Immediately  the  man  at  his  office 
desk'  forgets  for  a  little  that  tne 
Middle  East  is  in  ferment,  the  steel 
workers  about  to  strike,  and  the  cost 
of  living  still  rising.  He  is  in  the  wood- 
lot,  with  the  smell  of  honeysuckle  in 
his  nostrils,  the  song  of  a  meadowlark 
in  his  ears,  the  feel  of  home  in  his 
heart. 

I'never  fully  realized  how  much  let¬ 
ters  could  mean  until  recently  when 
I  was  in  Spain.  Our  itinerary  had 
been  changed  so  that  letters  did  not 
catch  up  with  me  and  when  I  would 
inquire  and  be  told,  “Nothing  for  you 
today,”  my  heart  would  sink  to  the 
soles  of  my  tired  feet.  I  couldn’t  bear 
not  to  know  what  was  happening  to 
family  and  friends  in  America.  I 
would  even  have  welcomed  a  bill  if  it 
carried  a  U.  S.  stamp. 

In  city  after  city,  disappointed,  I 
would  look  around,  at  the  other  people 
rushing  in  for  mail  at  the  American 
Express.  When  a  letter  would  be 
handed  to  someone,  that  person’s 
hand  would  reach  for  it  avidly,  his  face 
would  light  up,  and  often,  unable  to 
wait  a,  single  moment,  he  would  stand 
beside  the  desk,  oblivious  of  the  push¬ 
ing  crc^vd,  tear  it  open  and  devour  its 
contepts.  It  was  a  scene  enacted 
again  and  again.  Oh,  how  much  a  let¬ 
ter  means  when  it  has  crossed  the 
ocean  and  found  its  owner! 

Letters  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  farhous  people  are  read  with  en¬ 


joyment  because  they  reveal,  some¬ 
times  charmingly,  sometimes  terribly, 
the  character  of  the  writer,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  individuality.  They  also 
very  often  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written.  I 
wonder  if  letters  preserved  from  this 
age  will  reflect  the  fear  of  today  when 
more  people  are  terrified  of  what  the 
future  may  hold  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Or  will  they 
speak  of  love  and  hate,  babies  and 
washing  machines,  and  the  latest  mo¬ 
del  car? 

In  our  family,  the  capitals  K.I.T.  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  communication^ 
means  “Keep  in  touch.”  Sometimes 
the  mother  of  the  family  will  type  a 
weekly  letter,  making  five  duplicates, 
which  are  sent  to  each  branch  of  the 
family.  Then  at  the  end  she  writes  a 
personal  message  for  each  child  and 
grandchild,  sister  and  brother  and  the 
in-laws  of  the  clan. 

She  has  never  demanded  that  the 
members  of  the  family  write  her  of¬ 
ten,  but  they  do,  and  those  messages 
take  the  place  of  the  daily  greetings, 
the  table  talk,  the  laughter  and  fun 
that  took  place  at  home  when  the 
children  were  still  there. 

Letters  from  grandchildren  are  a 
history  of  a  child’s  growth.  First 
comes  the  scribbled  addition  in  cray¬ 
on  to  a  parent’s  letter,  then  the  crude¬ 
ly  formed  letters  of  a  name.  Next 
comes  a  word  he  has  learned  to  spell, 
and  shortly  after  that,  the  painfully 
lettered  words  of  thanks  for  a  gift. 
Then  the  printed  letter  is  replaced  by 
one  written  in  long-hand  on  ruled 
paper.  By  this  time,  the  grandmother 
receives  a  letter  that  says  simply, 
“Thank  you  for  the  lovely  present. 

I  like  it.” 

The  pej’sonality  of  the  little  person 
writing  begins  to  shine  through,  and 
happy  is  the  grandparent  who  contin¬ 
ues  to  receive  letters  from  grandchild¬ 


ren  after  they  go  away  to  school  or 
college. 

For  the  friends  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  circle,  some  bright  and  thought¬ 
ful  person  thought  up  the  idea  of  a 
letter  a  month  as  a  Christmas  present 
for  a  friend  in  a  foreign  country.  I  can 
just  see  with  what  joy  those  monthly 
letters  would  be  received.  Even  a 
postcard  a  month  would  not  be  de¬ 
spised.  I  have  one  relative  who  fre¬ 
quently  sends  a  card  when  she  is 
pushed  for  time.  She  can  get  more  on 
a  three-penny  postcard  <than  most 
people  write  in  a  long  letter,  and  it’s 
always  full  of  news  I  do  not  get 
otherwise. 

The  only  one  who  writes  me  whose 
letter  is  a  disappointment  is  a  friend 
whose  handwriting  is  most  difficult  to 
^  decipher.  It  takes  a  week  sometimes 
to  make  out  that  beautiful  script  that 
slopes  across  the  paper  in  most  ele¬ 
gant  precision.  I  get  a  few  words  af¬ 
ter  much  puzzlement,  then  put  the 
letter  aside.  Sometimes  when  I  go 
back  to  it  and  give  a  hurried  sidewise 
glance  I  get  a  few  more  words.  It’s 
tantalizing  and  frustrating,  for  I 
want  to  know  about  her,  but  often  I 
have  to  give  up  the  translation.  Any¬ 
way,  I  know  she  thinks  of  me  and 
that’s  what  counts. 

There’s  always  magic  for  me  in  any 
letter  that  comes  my  way;  my  heart 
welcomes  it,  my  mind  is  enriched  by 
it,  and  life  is  better  for  it. 


Editor’s  Note:  Ever  since  we  pub¬ 
lished  Mary  Phillip’s  article,  “Free¬ 
dom  From  Things”,  in  1957,  we  have 
been  receiving  letters  from  readers 
asking  for  another  article  from  her. 
The  one  on  this  page  is  in  answer  to 
those  requests,  and  this  note  is  to 
bring  more  news  of  her  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  who  know  her  ...  as 
the  author  of  enchanting  books  for 


MARY 

GEISLER 

PHILLIPS 


children,  the  writer  of  inspii'ing  ar¬ 
ticles  in  magazines,  the  former  editor 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics,  and  the  wife  of  the 
late  Professor  E.  F.  Phillips,  world 
authority  on  bees. 

Since  she  last  appeared  in  these 
pages,  Mary  has  traveled  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  “I  did  not  enjoy  Spain,”  she 
says.  “It  was  too  dour,  depi’essed,  and 
poverty  stricken  .  .  .  but  I  loved  Italy. 
We  stayed  in  Santa  Margherita  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  Pisa.  There  are 
many  tiny  coves  and  fishing  villages 
there,  and  a  sailboat  takes  you  to 
them.  I  liked  the  people.  They  are  so 
nice  and  so  simple.  They  catch  fish 
and  live  on  them,  and  the  women 
make  lace.  How  I  would  love  to  go 
back  there!” 

Her  travels  in  past  years  have  tak¬ 
en  her  afar  ...  to  Hawaii,  Bermuda, 
Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Viet  Nam, 
Java,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  even 
to  Russia. 

Mrs.  Rhillips  is  now  at  work  on  two 
more  books  — ^ohe  on  dragon  flies,  a 
companion  piece  to  her  latest  book, 
“Makers  of  Honey”;  the  other  is  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  first  man  who  made  a 
career  of  keeping  bees:  Moses  Quindy, 
an  American  who  lived  at  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.,  from  1815  on.  When  they  are 
finished,  she  plans  to  write  the  life  of 
her  husband.  In  talking  with  her 
'about  this  the  other  day,  I  asked  her 
if  the  fact  that  he  was  a  famous  bee 
authority  influenced  her  choice  of  bees 
as  the  subject  of  some  of  her  books 
for  children. 

“Yes,  J  married  bees,”  she  said, 
with  a  laugh.  “After  the  children  got 
old  enough,  I  started  to  tell  them 
stories  about  bees.  One  day  my  hus¬ 
band  said  to  me,  “Why  don’t  you 
write  a  book  about  bees  for  other 
children?’  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  ten  books  for  children.” 

Many  of  her  books  are  now  out  of 
print,  but  her  book  “Anything  Can 
Happen”  still  sells  by  the  thousands 
every  year  and  is  used  by  schools. 
And  of  course  her  most  recent  book, 
“The  Makers  of  Honey,”  is  available. 
If  you  haven’t  made  its  acquaintance, 
look  for  it  in  your  library  or  book¬ 
store.  Children  of  all  ages  love  it,  and 
so  do  gi'own-ups. 

Although  Mary  Phillips  had  a  se¬ 
vere  heart  attack  a  number  of  years 
ago,  she  manages  to  do  more  than 
most  of  us  with  unfianiagcd  hearts. 
.  .  traveling,  writing,  painting,  and 
continuing  by  her  happy,  buoyant  per¬ 
sonality  to  bring  joy  and  inspiration 
to  all  who  know  her. — Mdbel  Hebch 
Home  Editor 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1959 
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to  Make 


9294.  Breeze-boi'ne  dress;  waist- 
length  jacket.  Sew  this  becoming 
outfit  in  a  gay  cotton  print.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  sizes  9,  11,  13, 
15,  17.  35  cents. 

4664>  Neat  and  slimming  for  the 
larger  figure.  Gay  gingham  or  solid 
linen  for  this.  Printed  Patteim  in 
Women's  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48  35  cents. 

4563.  Trim  lines;  off-the-throat 
collar.  Make  this  sleek  style  in  silk, 
shantung  or  cotton  print.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20. 


4664 

36-48 


i 


9125.  Beloved  shirtdress— perfect  4746.  Cool  dress  or  a  smart  travel 
for  a  drip-dry  cotton.  Printed  Pat-  suit  when  you  don  the  jacket!  Neat 
tern  in  Half-sizes  14  to,  16to,  I8V2,  in  shantung.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half- 
20 14,  22  V2,  2414.  35  cents,  sizes  1414,  1614,  1814,  2014,  2214, 

2414:  35  cents. 


PATTERN  4563  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9294,  4664,  9125  and  4746 
are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


Teenager  has  over  one  hundred  cooking  awards 


Expert  Cook  from  Canisteo 
Wins  Awards  at  Two  New  York  Fairs 


Mrs.  Raymond  Kamenuk  is  all 
smiles  as  she  looks  over  daughter 
Arlene’s  cooking  prizes.  Arlene  is 
proud,  too  — because  last  year  she 
added  17  awards  to  her  collection 
—at  the  New  York  State  and  Steu¬ 
ben  County  Fairs. 

Arlene  always  uses  the  best 
ingredients.  “That  means 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast,” 
she  says.  “It’k  so  fast  rising  —  and 
keeps  for  months!” 

And  now  you  can  enjoy  making 
yeast-raised  treats  even  in  warm 
weather.  Because  there’s  a  quick 


new  way  to  cook  with  yeast . . .  add 
it  to  biscuit  mix!  It’s  easy.  And. 
what  a  delicious  way  to  make  real 
Italian  pizza  crust— the  recipe’s  on 
the  package.  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Di’y  Yeast  is  always  easy  to  use.' 
Rises  fast  and  keeps  for  months 
on  your  shelf.  When  you  bake  at 
home,  use  Fleischmann’s. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc; 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH ! 


EASY  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Irouble  with  loo.se  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums.’  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  sii/tgty  tvith- 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Tiner, 
YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  SimplyUay 
soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome 
upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly. 
liasy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless  to 
you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as  directed. 
Money-back  guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter. 
.SI. 50  reliner  for  one  plate;  S2.50,  two  plates. 

Special  Offer!  Free  SSd  package  of  Tri- 
Dent  Brushless  Denture  Cleaner.  Send  only 
lOd  for  postage  and  handling.  Offer  expires 
June  .50,  1959.  Plasti-Liner,  Inc.,  Dept. 

AA-91,  1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 
Satisfaction  or  money  back — Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
ROCRDALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  D«pt.  239,  UOLIET,  ILL. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  soui-ce  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  makin.g  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy 'return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  na.gging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wondeiTnlly  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  en.ioyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  lar;ge,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


WALL  PRPl^ 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selectioni  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  desians.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  Vs  to  Ij  lower  than  re- 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!’’ 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //.*  At  your 
druggi.st.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Rcg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 
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G.L.F.,  long-time  sponsor  of  WEATHER  ROUNDUP,  is  pleased 
to  welcome  back  FORD  TRACTOR  as  a  sponsor  on  alternate  week 
days  at  7:15  A.  M.  We  salute  you  as  a  returning  friend,  helping 
to  continue  this  weather  information  service  to  Empire  Staters. 

★  ★★★★' 

Especially  at  this  season — when  spray  scheduling  is  critical  and 
we  move  from  planting  time  to  haying — the  weather  picture  is  extra 
important.  A  day  or  so,  sometimes  even  a  few  hours,  often  mean 
the  difference  between  a  saved  crop  and  a  damaged  or  lost  one. 

So,  for  accurate  weather  service  that  can  help  you  on  the  profit 
side  of  your  ledger,  we  invite  you  to  join  us  every  dav  on  WE4TH- 
ER  ROUNDUP.  ^ 

The  handy  listening  times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.  .  .  .  12:15 
and  6:15  P.  M.  over  most  of  these  station?: 
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Good  Oven  Mieals 

By  Alberta  D  Shack  el  ton 


O 


VEN  MEALS  are  handy  any 
time  but  especially  at  this  time 
of  year  when  gardening,  freez¬ 
ing,  canning,  and  the  like  begin 
to  fill  up  the  hours  of  the  day.  Oven 
meals  help  you  to  avoid  last  minute 
rush,  too,  as  many  of  the  foods  can  be 
prepared  for’  the  oven  ahead  of  time. 
Another  advantage  is  fuel  economy,  as 
the  same  heat  can  do  for  several  foods 
-main  dish,  vegetable,  and  dessert. 

A  salad  or  relish  can  be  made  ahead 
and  be  waiting  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
bread  and  rolls  added  to  the  meal.  You 
may  even  be  able  to  tuck  an  extra  dish 
in  the  oven  to  be  used  next  day. 

Almost  any  main  dish  can  be  oven 
cooked.  Although  baking  times  vary, 
many  vegetables  also  adapt  themselves 
to  oven  cooking  along  with  the  main 
dish.  The  new  oven-to-table  cooking 
ware  is  ideal  for  oven  meals  and  saves 
on  dishwashing,  too. 

Below  you  will  find  suggestions  for 
oven  meals  with  approximate  cooking 
times.  Recipes  are  given  for  the  starred 
items.  Plan  to  let  your  oven  take  over 
for  more  of  your  busy-day  cooking. 


1  teaspoon  vanilla 
■  ^  egg 

Spread  butter  in'  bottom  of  8-ina 
square  or  round  cake  pan.  Cover  wi 
brown  sugar.  Arrange  apricots  ove 
sugar,  rounded  side  down. 

Sift  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  ar 
salt.  Add  shortening,  milk,  and  vanil 
and  beat  2  minutes.  Add  egg  and  bei 
another  2  minutes.  Pour  carefully  ove 
fruit  in  pan  and  bake  in  a  modera 
oven  (350°)  about  45  minutes.  Remo\ 
from  oven  and  let  stand  in  pan  a  min 
ute  and  then  invert  on  serving  plat 
Leave  pan  on  cake  2  minutes.  Remm 
pan.  Serve  cake  warm  with  whippe 
cream.  Serves  6  to  8.  (You  may  us 
well  drained  peaches,  cherries,  or  be 
ries  or  pineapple  slicps  in  place  of  apr 
cots.) 


OVEN  STEW 


HAM  LOAF 

11/2  pounds  raw,  lean  smoked  ham, 
ground 

1  pound  lean  pork,  ground 
3  to  4  slices  stale  bread  soaked  in 

cup  milk 

2  eggs 
Pepper 

Combine  ham  and  pork.  Add  softened 
bread  and  eggs  and  sprinkle  with  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  lightly  with  a  fork  until  well 
blended.  Form  into  a  loaf  in  a  shallow 
pan.  Bake  in  a  rnoderate  oven  (350°) 
about  iy2  hours.  Serves  6  to  8. 


SCALLOPED  CORN 

1  can  whole  kernel  corn 

2  tablespoons  soft  butter, 

2  tablespoons  flour  OR 
1  cup  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
1  small  onion  grated 
1/2  medium  green  pepper,  chopped 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg 

%  cup  milk 

Buttered  crumbs,  i^  desired 
Combine  all  ingredients  e.xcept  but¬ 
tered  crumbs,  if  used,  and  place  in  a 
114  quart  casserole.  Top  with  buttered 
crumbs,  if  desired.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  30  minutes.  Serves  6. 


2  pounds  beef,  chuck  or  bottom  rouni 
OK 

2  pounds  boned  lamb  shoulder 
OR 

2  pounds  boned  veal  shoulder 
Salt  and  pepper 
Flour 
Hot  fat 

1  cup  diced  celery. 

2  to  3  cups  boiling  water 

6  medium  onions,  peeled 

6  medium  carrots,  scraped 

6  medium  potatoes,  peeled 

Cut  meat  in  2-inch  cubes.  Salt  an( 
pepper  and  dredge  with  flour.  Brown  on 
all  sides  in  hot  fat  in  a  Dutch  oven  or 
skillet.  Add  celery  .and  boiling  water 
Cover  and  place  Dutch  oven  in  a  mod 
erate  oven  (350°).  (If  you  use  a  skil 
let  for  .  browning,  '  transfer  browne( 
meat  to  a  large  casserole,  cover,  and 
place  in  oven.) 

Bake  about  11-4  hours  or  until  meat 
is  almost  tender.  Add  more  water  as 
necessary.  Add  vegetables  and  cook  30 
to  45  minutes  longer  or  until  tender. 
Remove  meat  and  vegetables  to  hot 
serving  dish  and  thicken  stock,  if  de 
sired.  Serves  6. 


APRICOT  UPSIDE  DOWN  CAKE 

(4  cup  soft  butter 
1/2  cup  light  brown  sugar 
11/2  to  2  cups  well  drained,  canned 
whole  apricots 
l'/4  cups  ail-purpose  flour 
44  cup  sugar- 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
'/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/3  cup  soft  shortening 
</2  cup  milk 


GINGERBREAD 

(4  cup  shortening 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  molasses 

3  cups  ^sifted  all-purpose  flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  ginger 
'/8  teaspoon  cloves 

2  teaspoons  baking  soda 
14  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  boiling  water 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  the  molasses. 
Stir  in  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  boiling  w^ater  until  well 
blended.  Fill  greased  cup  cake  pans  (12 
medium)  %  full  (for  lunch  boxes  next 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


§iiigget$tioiis  for 

Oven  Meals 

Oven 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Main  Digh 

Vegetable 

Dessert 

Fix  Ahead 
or  at 

I.ast  Minute  _ 

350  ” 

*  Ham  Loaf 

1^  to  1)4  hours 

*  Scalloped 

Corn 

30  minutes 

•  Apricot  upside 
down  cake 

45  minutes 

Lettuce 

Salad 

350° 

*  Oven  Stew 

2  hours 

*  Gingerbread 

#  \ 

Tossed  ^aiaa 
Whip  cream 
for  dessert _ _ 

350° 

*  Smothered 

Chicken 
lYs  hours 

*  Oven  baked 

Rice 

30  minutes 

*  Oven  baked 
Carrots 

30  minutes 

*  Cherry 

Pudding 

30  to  45  ; 

minutes 

Tomato  juice 

350° 

Macaroni  and 

Cheese 

30  minutes 

Scalloped  'loma- 

toes  and  Celery 
30  minutes 

*  Mixed  dried 

fruit  compote. 

1  hour 

Oatmeal 

Cookies 

350° 

Baked  Pork 

Chops 

1  to  1^  hours 

Baked  frozen 

Limas 

45  to  60 
minutes 

Baked  apples 

45  to  60  minutes 

Cabbage 

Slaw 

350° 

ileat  Loaf 

114  to  IV2  hours 

Scalloped 

Potatoes 

1  to  114  hours 

*  Lemon  Cake 

Pudding 

45  to  60 
minutes 

Waldorf 

Salad 

35  (  330) 
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The  Home  Gardener 

How  To  Have  A  Good  Lawn 
8y  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


black  spot,  molds,  and  the  like.  It  is 
important  to  dust  or  spray  the  soil 
around  plants  that  need  a  fungicide.  In 
most  instances  you  can  dust  or  spray, 
but  use  a  good  dust  gun  or  sprayer  that 
will  get  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 


Scrape  carrots,  cut  in  half  crosswise 
and  then  into  medium  strips.  Place  in 
a  greased  -quart  casserole.  Add  boil¬ 
ing  water,  salt,  and  butter  and  cover 
and  place  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°). 
Bake  about  30  minutes  or  until  tender. 
Serves  6. 


Every  spring 
we  delight  again 
in  the  surge  of 
grass.  It  seems  to 
persist  even  with 
neglect,  but  with 
just  a  little  care 
your  lawn  can  be 
outstanding.  I  am 
giving  you  here  my 
•ideas  on  how  to 
have  a  good  turf 
with  a  minimum  of 

A  good  lawn  is  the  Vug”  for  your 
outdoor  living  room.  It  will  remain 
there  for  years,  so  put  a  little  prepar¬ 
ation  into  the  soil!  Incorporate  as  much 
organic  material  as  possible,  use  a  good 
lawn  fertilizer  at  the  recommended 
rate,  lime  if  necessary,  and  a  good  seed. 
Don’t  fall  for  a  cheap  grass  seed  mix¬ 
ture  which  is  practically  all  annual 
seed!  If  you  do.  you  just  won’t  have  a 
lawn  the  next  year. 

Blue  grass  is  our  best  turf  seed  in 
this  area  for  sunny  situations.  Try  to 
get  at  least  55  per  cent  in  your  mix¬ 
ture.  For  shady  situations,  use  fescue 
seed,  which  should  be  approximately  65 
per  cent  in  your  mixture.  The  remaind¬ 
er  of  these  mixtures  are  primarily 
nurse  crops — seed  such  as  rye,  which 
comes  up  quickly,  breaking  up  the  soil 
and  shading  the  slower  perennial  seed. 
Your  seed  should  be  racked  in  lightly, 
rolled,  and  mulched  if  the  weather  is 
getting  hot,  or  if  you  have  slopes. 

Upkeep 

Your  lawn  needs  not  only  its  origin¬ 
al  good  start,  but  upkeep  through  the 
years.  Lawns  in  this  area  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.)  seldom  need  liming  more  than 
every  3  or  4  years.  The  usual  test  is  if 
the  pH  (soil  test  for  acidity  or  alka¬ 
linity)  is  below  6.0.  Then  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds 
per  1000  square  feet. 

Must  Fertilize 

A  good  lawn  should  be  fed  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  (even  oftener,  if  you 
are  a  perfectionist) .  Chemical  fertilizers 
are  good,  but  they  act  like  a  quick  shot 
and  do'  not  remain  in  the  soil  any 
length  of  time.  These  should  be  applied 
early  spring  or  late  fall,  using  great 
care  to  prevent  burning.  For  amount  to 
use,  consult  the  directions  on  the  bag. 

(Editor’s  note:  If  you  are  using  a  large 
bag  of  fertilizer  bought  for  another 
crop,  you  won’t  find  directions  on  the 
bag.  My  own  practice  is  to  use  5  to  10 
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pounds  of  5-10-5  per  thousand  square 
feet  several  times  a  y ear. --H.L.C.) 

Far  better  than  chemical  fertilizers 
in  my  estimation  are  the  partially  or¬ 
ganic  fertilizers.  These  give  a  quick 
shot,  and  also  remain  to  prolong  the 
feeding  period.  In  addition,  they  add 
humus  to  your  soil  through  the  hot 
summer  months. 

I  feel  that  the  best  summer  plant 
food  is  a  completely  organic  fertilizer 
which  will  not  burn  and  which  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  soil  for  some  length  of 
time.  We  feed  to  keep  the  turf  healthy, 
thereby  discouraging  weeds.  A  good, 
thick  turf  is  the  best  deterrent  you  can 
have  for  weeds. 

Those  Weeds 

Weed  control  is  a  vital  part  of  a  good 
lawn.  Digging  out  weeds,  however,  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  you  often 
get  a  large  clump  back  where  you  dug 
out  a  tiny  plant.  Herbicides  are  the 
thing  to  use,  in  a  liquid  or  dry  form. 
The  dry  form  is  easily  applied  with 
your  garden  or  fertilizer  cart — usually 
2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T.  They  control  most 
broad  leaved  w'eeds  with  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications.  Do  not  use  them  on  a  new 
lawn  until  it  has  been  mown  three 
times. 

If  weed  seeds  are  blowing  on  your 
lawn  from  fields  or  neighbors’  lawns, 
this  will  be  a  constant  problem.  The 
best  way  to  overcome  it  is  to  plant  a 
hedge  or  border  to  cut  down  the  con¬ 
tamination.  Some  weeds  need  special 
treatment  (crab  grass,  chickweed,  and 
veronica)  and  require  special  chemicals. 
If  you  are  bothered  by  them,  see  your 
local  dealer  in  garden  supplies. 

Bugs  and  Diseases 

If  you  need  to  grub  proof  your  lawn 
■  from  beetles  or  chafers,  Dieldrin  or 
Chlordane  will  do  this  for  you  and  will 
last  in  your  turf  for  5  to  10  years. 

Diseases  such  as  leaf  spot,  snow 
mold,  etc.,  are  controlled  by  a  good 
fungicide,  but  should  not  occur  if  you 
keep  your  lawn  well  cut  and  raked  of 
heavy  leaves. 

By  the  way,  do  insecticides  and  fung¬ 
icides  get  you  down?  Well,  don’t  let 
them,  for  they  are  simple.  They  are 
often  combined  so  that  one  applica¬ 
tion  takes  care  of  almost  everything. 
The  insecticide  is  a  poison,  which  may 
be  contact,  residual,  or  both.  Some  in¬ 
secticides  are  very  toxic  to  human  be¬ 
ings  and  should  not  be  inhaled  or  used 
on  food  crops.  Use  special  insecticides 
for  your  vegetable  garden. 

The  fungicides  control  wilt,  blight. 


WE  HAVE  collected  eighteen  of  our 
prettiest  new  dress  designs  in 
Junior  Miss,  Teen-age,  and  Misses’ 
sizes  and  put  them  in  an  attractive 
fashion  folder,  entitled  “Fashions  For 
Young  Dressmakers.”  Included  are  fiat- 
tering  sheaths;  princess  dresses;  sepa¬ 
rates,  a  vacation  wardrobe  (with  sun 
top,  poncho,  pedal  pushers,  Bermuda 
shorts  and  brief  shorts) ;  two-piece 
dresses  with  jacket,  and  the  4-H  Club 
official  dress.  Sizes  include  Junior  Miss 
9  to  17,  teen-age  10  to  16;  and  Misses 
10  to  20.  All  patterns  shown  in  it  are 
35  cents  each. 

We  prepared  this  fashion  folder  or¬ 
iginally  for  vocational  homemaking 
teachers  and  other  clothing  project 
leaders,  but  are  now  making  it  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  our  readers  for  the  nom¬ 
inal  sum  of  10  cents. 

To  get  a  copy  of  FASHIONS  FOR 
YOUNG  DRESSMAKERS,  send  ten 
cents  (coin)  to:  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Write 
plainly  your  name  and  address.  Order 
soon,  as  we  have  a  limited  supply. 


Mowing 

Mowing  should  be  regular,  keeping 
your  turf  IV2  to  2  inches  in  the  spring, 
and  2  inches  in  the  summer.  Rotary  or 
reel  type  mowers  are  acceptable.  Both 
can  be  used,  but  my  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  the  reel  type.  I  feel  that  it 
really  gives  a  "finished”  look.  In  the 
fall  we  use  a  rotary  with  a  leaf  mulch- 
er.  (My  husband  says  this  is  a  literary 
“we,”  because  I  never  mow  the  lawn.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

GOOD  OVEA  MEALS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

day)  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the 
batter  into  a  greased  square  or  round 
8-inch  cake  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  (350°)  for  35  to  45  minutes.  Take 
cup  cakes  out  after  about  20  minutes. 
Cake  will  serve  6  to  8.  Serve  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream. 

SMOTHERED  CHICKEN 

1  5-pound  fowl,  cut  in  serving  pieces 
Salt  and  pepper 
Flour 
Hot  fat 

1  to  2  cups  boiling  water 
Salt  and  pepper  each  piece  of  chick¬ 
en  and  dredge  with  flour.  Brown  each 
piece  on  all  sides  in  hot  fat  in  a  Dutch 
oven.  Add  boiling  water,  cover  and 
place  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°).  Bake 
about  IVa  hours  or  until  chicken  is 
tender.  Add  water  as  necessary.  Re¬ 
move  chicken  to  hot  serving  dish  and 
thicken  stock.  Serves  6. 

OVEN  COOKED  RICE 

1  cup  white  rice 

2  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  boiling  w’ater 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  greased 
iy2  to  2-quart  casserole.  Cover  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
30  minutes  or  until  grains  of  rice  feel 
tender  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers.  Just  before  serving,  fluff  up 
with  a  fork.  Serves  4  to  6. 

OVEN  BAKED  CARROTS 

6  medium  sized  carrots 
1/4  cup  boiling  water 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoon  butter 


BAKED  CHERRY  PUDDING 

1  tablespoon  butter 
1/2  cup  sugar 
,1  egg 
.1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1/2  cup  milk 
1/2  cup  water 
1/2  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  canned  cherry  juice 
1  cup  canned  cherries 
Cream  butter  with  V2  cup  of  sugar, 
add  the  egg  and  mix .  well.  Add  the 
flour  and  baking  powder,  sifted  togeth¬ 
er,  alternately  with  the  milk  until  well 
blended.  Place  in  a  greased  8-inch  cake 
pan  or  other  baking  dish.  Boil  water 
and  the  other  14  cup  sugar  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Add  cherry  juice  and  cherries 
and  bring  to  boil.  Pour  over  batter  in 
pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
about  45  minutes.  Serves  6.  Serve 
warm. 

BAKED  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

1  package  mixed,  dried  fruits 
V2  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  3-inch  stick  cinnamon 

*4  teaspoon  whole  cloves 
Place  fruits  in  a  2-quart  casserole. 
Cover  with  water  and  soak  a  couple  of 
hours  (or  overnight).  Drain  off  water, 
bring  it  to  boiling  and  return  to  fruit. 
Add  rest  of  ingredients.  Cover  and 
place  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°).  Bake 
about  1  hour  or  until  fruit  is  tender. 
Serves  6. 

LEMON  CAKE  PUDDING 

1 1/2  cups  sugaTx 

6  tablespoons  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
3  tablespoons  soft  butter 
7'/2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
5  beaten  egg  yolks 
2(4  cups  milk 

5  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Mix  sugar,  flour,  salt  and  butter,  and 
lemon  juice.  Add  egg  yolks,  and  milk 
and  stir.  Fold  in  the  beaten  egg  whites 
and  pour  into  a  2-quart  casserole.  Set 
casserole  in  pan  of  water  and  place  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350°).  Bake  45  min¬ 
utes  to  1  hour.  Serves  6. 


Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 

«»sT>UlMa 
RAWBER 


25  plants 


POSTPAID 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBei'ries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  w'eather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

.Siern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  IM-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  ydu’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Oevt.  M-Z.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  fot  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25  Name. - - - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address.— - - — - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City- 
Postpaid 


-State. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R,  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIV 

N  THE  MIDDLE  of  June  1808,  Dan 
Webster  told  his  friend,  Eliza  Buck¬ 
minster  Lee,  that  there  was  a  little  lull 
in  his  work  and  he  was  going  to  Salis¬ 
bury  for  a  visit.  Something  in  the  way 
Dan  made  this  announcement  aroused 
Eliza’s  curiosity. 

“Dan’l  Webster,  you’re  up  to  .some¬ 
thing.  Out  with  it.  Tell  me!” 

But  Dan  just  smiled  in  a  tantalizing 
manner  and  said: 

“It  is  reported  on  the  best  authority 
that  ‘curiosity  killed  the  cat.’  ” 

With  that  enigmatic  answer,  Dan  de¬ 
parted. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  in  the  presence 
of  their  families  and  a  few  close 
friend^,  Daniel  Webster  and  Grace 
Fletcher  were  married  in  the  home  of 
Grace’s  sister  in  Salisbury.  The  next 
day,  they  started  for  Portsmouth  with 
a  horse  and  chaise  that  Dan  had  hired 
when  he  left  there. 

It  seemed  to  Dan  that  his  cup  of 
happiness  overflowed.  What  more  was 
there  to  be  desired  ?  With  the  help  of 
his  family  and  his  God,  he  had  won 
through  the  long  fight  to  get  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  get  established  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer.  His  income  was  small 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  help  take  care 
of  his  family,  and  his  wants  were  few. 
He  and  Zeke  together  had  kept  that 
long  ago  promise  made  to  their  father 
and  mother  so  that  now  they«.had  paid 
off  all  the  family  debts. 

But  best,  and  most  wonderful  of  all, 
this  girl  by  his  side  was  now  his  bride, 
and  God  had  made  to  order  this  beauti¬ 
ful  June  day.  Dan’s  great  love  for 
Grace  colored  everything  he  saw  in  the 
New  Hampshire  June  day.  Was  he 
.  dreaming  or  could  it  be  possible  that 
this  girl  he  had  loved  so  long  was  now 
Grace  Fletcher  Webster?  He  felt  like 
pinching  himself.  Instead,  he  pulled  the 
horse  into  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  took  his  wife  into 
his  arms. 

At  first,  she  remonstrated  a  bit. 
“Wait  till  we  get  home,  Dan’l,  some¬ 
one  will  see  us.” 

“Who  cares?  I’m  proud  of  you.  I 
feel  like  telling  the  whole  world  that 
you  are  my  wife.” 

Throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
she  said: 

“Go  ahead  and  tell.  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  you!” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Buckmin¬ 
ster  home,  Dan  introduced  his  bride  to 
Eliza  Lee  who  hugged  Grace,  crying, 
“I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  I  just  knew 
Dan’l  was  up  to  something  and  he 
didn’t  fool  me  much.  Welcome  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Grace,  my  dear.  And  oh!  you  are 
so  welcome  in  our  home  as  long  as  you 
wish  to  stay.” 

Grace  was  grateful  for  that  welcome, 
for  she  dreaded,  as  millions  of  brides 
have  before  and  since,  entering  a  new 
world  and  ^starting  a  new  life  in  a 
strange  place  and  with  strange  people. 
Eliza  and  her  parents’  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  made  Grace  feel  very  ^much 
at  home. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Dan  and 
Grace  rented  a  home,  almost  complete¬ 
ly  furni.shed,  fi’om  a  widow  lady,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Teed.  Looking  towai'd  the 
future  with  a  lawyer’s  (rained  business 
sense,  Dan  made  arrangements  with 
Mrs.  Teed  to  buy  the  home. 

How  truly  wonderful  it  was,  Dan 
thought,  to  come  home  at  night  from 


a  hard  day  in  the  office  or  the  courts 
to  find  his  beautiful  wife,  Grace,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  his  supper  ready,  his  very 
own  home  all  in  order — ^or  at  least-  it 
was  in  order  until,  in  his  masculine 
way,  he  left  hi^  shoes  there  and  his 
books  and  papers  scattered  somewhere 
else. 

When  Dan  tried  to  express  his  joy 
to  Grace,  she  came  over,  perched  on 
his  lap  and  put  an  arm  around  his  neck. 
“I  feel  the  same  way,  darling.  Your 
friends,  the  Buckminsters,  have  been 
just  lovely  to  me,  especially  Eliza,  but 
I  think  you  have  to  be  a  minister’s 
daughter  to  know  how  much  I  appreci¬ 
ate  having  a  home  of  my  own.  Seems 
as  though  we  never  had  anything  at  all 
at  home  without  feeling  that  it  had 
been  given  to  us  as  an  act  of  charity.” 

Remembering,  Grace  grinned.  “How 
I  hated  those  donation  parties.  Almost 
all  the  things  we  had  were  cast-offs 
and  hand-me-downs,  something  that 
someone  else  had  no  further  use  for. 
But  believe  me,  if  we  didn’t  make  good 
use  of  all  that  stuff,  we  heard  about  it, 
and  plenty.” 

“I  know,”  agreed  Dan,  holding  her 
tighter.  “We  didn’t  have  so  much 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  GETS 
MARRIED 

T  LAST  the  struggle  to  get  an  ed¬ 
ucation  was  over  and  Dan  Web¬ 
ster  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  his 
home  state.  Now  read  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  of  The  Words  and  The  Music, 
the  beautiful  love  story  of  Dan's  j 
marriage. 

Read  also  how  Dan  was  bitten 
by  the  political  bug  which  started 
him  on  his  career  to  become  one  of  ! 
America's  greatest  statesmen.  j 

-E.H.W.  ! 


either,  but  it  was  ours.  Some  day,  my 
dear,  we  will  pay  our  pastors  in  a  fair 
and  more  generous  way.”  ' 

Grace  leaned  down  to  kiss  him. 
“Well,  that’s  why  I  so  appreciate  this 
little  home  of  our  own.  We  don’t  own 
it  yet,  but  you’ve  just  made  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  we  will  in  time,  and  you 
can  depend  on  me  to  do  my  part.” 

V  ¥ 

One  cold  winter  evening,  Dan  was 
walking  home  from  a  meeting  when  he 
saw  a  little  old  lady  hurrying  along 
ahead  of  him.  Every  little  -ways,  she 
would  stop  and  look  behind  herTearful- 
ly  and  then  go  on  again  as  fast  as  she 
could  with  a  bad  limp. 

Curious,  Dan  followed  her,  but  kept 
far  enough  back  so  that  she  wouldn’t 
know  it.  With  great  surprise  and  won¬ 
der,  he  saw  the  woman  turn  into  his 
own  yard,  after  stopping  to  look  behind 
her  again.  Then  she  picked  up  a  long, 
rough  board  that  Dan  was  using  for  a 
temporary  sidewalk. 

More  curious  than  ever,^e  followed 
the  woman,  now  going  more  slowly  be¬ 
cause  of  her  load,  until  she  came  to  a 
poor  section  of  town  and  to  a  mean 
little  cottage  where  she  apparently 
lived.  Suddenly,  Dan  realized  what  it 
was  all  about.  Turning,  he  plodded  back 
to  his  own  home,  thinking  of  all  the 
things  that  he  and  his  fapiily  had  gone 
without  when  he  was  young. 

Sitting  on  the  edge  "'of  th^bed  before 


■ 

—  American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1959 

he  undressed,  Dan  looked  at  the  lovely  tiful  but  startling  idea  that  he  is  about  ■ 
face  of  his  wife,  told  her  of  the  inci-  to  become  a  father  ?  When"^” 


dent  and,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart,  he  said:  “How  I  wish  there  could 
be  no  hunger,  cold,  or  sorrow  in  the 
world.  How  I  wish  everyone  could  be  as 
comfortable  and  as  happy  as  we  are.  I 
know  we  don’t  have  much  money,  but 
would  you  mind.  Sweetheart,  if  we  sent 
that  poor  old  woman  a  load  of  wood?” 

She  stretched  up  to  pull  his  face 
down  to  hers,  “Of  course  not,  darling,” 
she  whispered,  “and  it  will  be  more  fun 
if  she  never  knows  where  it  comes 
from.” 

:it  ^ 

During  Dan’s  early  pr^ictice  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  he  was  asked  by  Mose^  P.  Pay- 
son,  a  lawyer  friend,  to  assist  in  the 
case  of  John  Greenough.  a  teamster 
who  seemed  likely  to  lose  his  home  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  sued  for  lack  of  a 
clear  title.  When  Greenough  found  out 
that  the  young  lawyer  was  Daniel 
Webster  from  Salisbury,  he  threw  up 
his  hands,  saying; 

“What!  That  little  black  stable  boy 
from  Salisbury!  With  him,  I’m  licked 
before  we  start.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  demanded 
Payson. 

“I  knew  that  feller  when  he  was  a 
kid.  Son  of  old  Eben  Webster  he  is. 
Used  to  do  farm  chores  and  help  take 
care  of  horses  when  I  stopped  at  his 
father’s  inn.  Wasn’t  much  good  to  work. 
Always  ailin’.” 

“He’s  all  right  now,”  Payson  insisted. 

Greenough  grunted.  “S’pose  I’ll  have 
to  put  up  with  him,  but  I  don’t  see  why 
you  didn’t  get  a  good  lawyer.” 

When  the  case  came  to  trial.  Dan 
arose  to  sum  up  for  the  defense.  It  was 
the  kind  of  a  case  that  always  appealed 
to  Dan’s  heart  for  Greenough,  now  get¬ 
ting  old,  stood  to  lose  his  home  which 
represented  his  and  his  wife’s  lifetime 
savings.  The  other  side  seemed  likely 
to  win,  for  Greenough  had  little  to  prove 
his  claim  to  his  home.  The  teamster 
had  resigned  himself  to  his  loss  and  as 
Dan  began  to  talk,  he  looked  at  him 
with  something  like  contempt.  But  as 
Dan  proceeded,  the  expression  on  the 
man’s  face  changed  as  did  that  of  many 
others  in  the  courtroom,  even  tho.se  ot 
the  members  of  the  jury  itself. 

Dan  had  studied  the  case  carefully 
and  organized  his  arguments,  and  as 
he  presented  them,  his  voice  deepened, 
his  eyes  shone,  and  his  sincerity  was 
evident  in  every  word  that  he  spoke. 

As  if  drawn  by  an  irresistible  force, 
Greenough  rose  from  his  seat  and  grad¬ 
ually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  where 
Dan  was  standing.  Then  he  listened 
with  breathless  attention  until  Dan 
finished.  Without  leaving  their  seats, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “no 
cause  for  action”  in  favor  of  Green¬ 
ough. 

Payson  said  to  Greenough,  “What  do 
you  think  of  Webster  now?” 

“Think!”  exclaimed  the  man  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  “why  I  think  he  is  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  me 
from  ruin,  and  my  wife  and  children 
from  misery!” 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1810,  Dan  re¬ 
turned  to  his  little  hpme  and  to  his 
Grace,  after  several  days  absence  rid¬ 
ing  the  circuit.  Grace  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
usually  quiet  during  the  evening  meal. 
When  the  dishes  were  done,  she  came  to 
her  favorite  position  on  Dan’s  lap  be¬ 
fore  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fireplace. 
They  had  not  yet  lit  the  candles  and 
were  quiet  together,  watching  the 
changing  flames  as  the  fire  licked 
around  the  logs.  Finally,  Grace’s  arms 
tightened  around  her  husband’s  neck, 
and  she  said  something  so  low  that 
Dan  didn’t  hear  it. 

“What  was  that,  Sweetheart?  I  didn’t 
hear.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  baby.” 

Surpri.sed  and  a  little  startled,  Dan 
delayed  his  re.spon.se  so  long  that  Grace 
was  hurt. 

“Well!”  she  said,  “you  must  be  mad 
aboiit  it.” 

He  held  her  closer.  “Can’t  you  give  a 
man  a  minute  to  get  used  to  the  beau- 


“As  nearly  as  I  can  figure,  some  time 
in  the  early  fall.” 

Then  they  sat  far  into  the  night  I, 
watching  the  fire  and  dreaming  the  J' 
dreams  that  only  those  can  who  are  ■  ' 
happily  married  and  know  that  theii  ■’ 
first  child  is  coming.  I 

When  Grace’s  time  was  nearly  upon 
her,  Dan  wrote  to  Dr.  Jerry  Tappan  at  t 
Hanover  asking  him  and  Debbie  to 
come  for  their  long  promised  visit. 

“I’m  partly  selfish,”  Dan  wrote,  “it 
will  be  great  to  see  you,  but  it  would- 
be  wonderful  to  have  you  here,  if  pos-  I 
sible,  when  the  baby  is  born.  Frankly,  Re 
I  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  the  com-  V 
mon  -practice  of  using  a  midwife,  and 
not  much  more  in  the  doctors  them-  V 
selves.  I  believe  that  too  many  babies, 
and  worse  still,  too  many  mothers  die. 
Something  is  very  wrong  in  the  meth-  K' 
ods  of  childbirth,  and  Jerry,  Tm  just  ■ 
plain  scared.  I3 

“Your  reputation.  Sir,  is  spreading.  I  K 
know  that  you  can’t  get  away  for  long,  Ir 
but  it  would  be  just  great  if  you  and 
Debbie  could  be  with  us  at  the  big 
event.  Maybe  we  can  guess  within  a 
week  or  so,  and  I  will  keep  you  in¬ 
formed.” 

Dan  and  Grace  were  fortunate.  Grace 
Webster,  named  for  her  mother,  was 
born  in  September  1810,  and  Dr.  Jerry 
Tappan  and  Debbie  were  there.  Dan 
never  forgot  that  night  when  he  stood 
for  hours  on  one  side  of  Grace’s  bed, 
with  Grace  hanging  on  to  his  hand  and 
squeezing  it  so  hard  when  the  pains 
came  that  his  hand  was  lame  and  sore 
for  days  afterwards.  Nor  would  he  ever 
forget  the  first  cry  of  the  baby  girl 
when  Jerry  held  her  in  the  air,  upside 
down,  and  slapped  her  to  help  her  catch 
her  first  breath.  Then  he  handed  her  tc 
Debbie  to  wash  and  wrap  in  soft  little 
blankets. 

Grade  was  a  fine  healthy  baby  with 
all  of  her  toes  and  fingers  intact,  and 
the  new  mother  settled  back  in  the  bed 
with  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  immediately  fell  asleep. 

Later,  when  Dan  and  Jerry  were 
visiting,  Dan  asked,  “Why  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  that  so  many  mothers  die  in 
childbirth,  and  so  many  babies  also  die 
.soon  after?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Dan,  but  I  have  my 
theories,  which  I  don’t  even  dare  to 
talk  about.  I  believe  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  connection  between  extreme 
cleanliness  in  the  whole  field  of  medi¬ 
cine,  including  childbirth,  that  has 
.something  to  do  with  the  cause  and 
.spreading  of  disease. 

“I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  in 
what  you  said  in  your  letter  about  mid¬ 
wives.  Most  of  them  are  just  plain 
careless  and  dirty,  and  I  have  observed 
that  the  most  careless,  dirtier  ones 
more  often  than  not  either  lose  the 
mothers  or  leave  them  with  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Just  between  you  and  me, 
many  of  the  doctors  are  not  much 
better.” 

*  *  * 

Frequent  visitors  to  the  Webster 
home  were  Jeremiah  Mason  and  his 
wife.  Often  far  into  the  night,  the  men 
discussed  and  sometimes  argued  about 
national  affairs  that  very  apparently 
were  leading  to  war  with  England, 
even  maybe  with  France.  Although  Dan 
was  more  objective  and  milder  in  his 
views  than  Mason,  they  generally  were 
agreed  that  the  policies  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  led  first  by  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  now  by  James  Madison, 
were  ruining  New  England. 

“Our  prosperity,”  shouted  Mason, 
“depends  on  the  seas,  but  for  years 
now,  our  ships  have  rotted,  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  our  sailors  have  starved,  and  om 
commerce  is  ruined.” 

“The  alternative,”  said  Dan  milhl.V' 

“is  to  have  the  English  stoj^  our  .ships, 
seize  the  cargo  as  contra Irand  of  war, 
and  even  impri.son  our  own  sailors. 
Maybe  we’ve  got  to  fight  England  be¬ 
fore  the  situation  is  any  better.” 

That  enraged  Mason.  “Fight!”  he 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page,' 
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loared,  “What  with?  What  have  we 
ot  to' fight  with?  We’d  be  licked  be¬ 
fore  started. 

"On  land  maybe,  but  not  on  the  sfea. 
Remember  how  John  Paul  Jones  trim- 
lied  the  British  lion’s  beard  for  him  in 
lie  Revolution?” 

"Well,”  said  Mason  more  quietly, 
[■I'll  tell  you  something,  Webster.  If  I 
Inow  the  temper  of  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankees,  if  the  United  States  gets 
Into  a  war  with  the  British,  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Ive’ve  had  about  all  we  can  take.” 

Now  irritated,  Dan  jumped  to  his 
fceet.  “Mr.  Mason,  that’s  treason,  just 
blain  treason.  If  any  state  or  group  of 
fctates  thinks  they  can  get  out  of  the 
LAion  any  time  they  have  a  local  belly¬ 
ache,  then  our  Constitution,  our  Union. 
Ld  all  that  it  has  cost  in  sacrifice 
boes  for  nothing.” 

More  roused  than  he  had  ever  been, 
Ian  stepped  closer  to  shake  his  fist  in 
Klason’s  face.  “If  all  these  states  stand¬ 
ing  together  can’t  hold  off  our  enemies, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  be¬ 
fore  small  groups  of  us  trying  to  go  it 
blone  would  be  gobbled  up?” 

Surprisingly,  Mason  laughed.  “Of 
bourse  you’re  right,  Webster,  but  I  get 
bo  goldarned  mad  at  the  way  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  treated  that  it  seems  as 
fhough  sometimes  I’d  burst.” 

Then  he  changed  the  subject.  “Web- 
bter,  when  I  hear  you  talk  in  court,  and 
rust  now  when  you  shook  your  fist  in 
my  face,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  where  it  will  do  some  good.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  ought  to  be  in  Congress.  New 
England  needs  men  who  can  think  and 
talk  like  you  can.” 

Dan  shook  his  head.  “Not  I,  I  have  a 
’amily  to  support.  Besides,  I  have  no 
desire  to  spend  my  life  away  from  my 
folks,  riding  on  the  stagecoach  between 
lere  and  Washington,  or  living  alone 
in  that  hot  mudhole  down  on  the  Pot¬ 
omac.” 

Nevertheless,  Mason  had  implanted 
an  idea  that  Dan  could  not  help  think- 
ng  about,  especially  after  war  was  de¬ 
clared  against  Great  Britain  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  got  worse  instead  of  better. 
(To  be  Continued) 


Scrambled  Ad 
Winners 


VOU’D  BE  surpx'ised  how  many  peo- 
^  pie  sent  us  cards  and  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  the  thought  that  we  had  made 
a  rnistake  in  scrambling  the  letters  in 
Contest  No.  6.  The  third  name  scram¬ 
bled  was  “Limestone  Products,”  the 
corporation  that  makes  Limecrest 
Products.  Unfortunately  a  lot  of  you 
didn’t  notice  the  corporation’s  name  in 
(Smaller  type  under  the  words  “Lime- 
crest  Products.” 

We  didn’t  realize  we  wei’e  making  it 
so  tough  but,  honestly,  we  didn’t 
"goof.” 

Here  are  the  25  wdnners  drawn  from 
^  pile  of  900-odd  who  had  the  correct 
solutions.  They’ll  have  their  dollar  bills 
by  the  time  you  read  this: 

Martha  Dean,  Cambridge  Springs, 
ra.;  Mrs.  Hector  Gibeault,  East  Hart- 
ot'd,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Harry  Yohe  Jr.,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hinkle,  Mil- 
^•'d,  N.  J.;  Ml’S.  Cyrus  Thompson, 
Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.;  Mrs.  HaVvey 
Bussett,  Jr.,  Vergennes,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  Ken- 
-Atherton,  Craftsbury,  Vt.;  Mrs. 

alter  A.  Bryant,  Colebrook,  N.  H.; 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dodier,  Sanbornville, 
H.;  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Flanders,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

The  followin 
y«rk  State:  Glenn 
Mrs,  Walt 
Herschel 


g  winners  were  all  New 
Giltner,  Dansville; 
er  Tweedie,  Walton;  Mrs. 
Mereness,  Sharon  Springs; 


Mrs.  Mark  C.  Hopson,  Dolgeville;  Ros- 
coe  D.  Kelsey,  Norwich; 

Also:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Roeder,  Hortonville; 
Raymond  Godfrey,  Baldwinsville;  Olin 
E.  Frisbee’,  Comstock;  Madelene  L. 
Cummings,  Bellmore;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Campbell,  Plattekill;  Mrs.  Clara  Frank, 
Accord;  Harold  C. 'Scott,  Afton;  Ruth 
D.  Harvey,  Otto;  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Hatch, 
East  Syracuse;  and  C.  Drapikowski, 
Baldwinsville. 

Puzzles  Editors 

One  contestant  turned  the  tables  on 
the  editors  by  enclosing  this  puzzle 
v.dth  a  scrambled  ad  answer.  It  had  us 
stumped  for  a  while  but  we  finally 
figured  it  out: 

“There  is  a  word  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Apr.  4,  made  up  of  three 
words.  The  last  letter  of  first  word  is 
first  letter  of  second  word;  the  last 
letter  of  second  word  is  first  letter  of 
third  word.  It  is  in  two  or  more  ads  of 
this  issue.” 

Here’s  the  answer  we  found,  but  we’ll 
make  you  do  a  little  puzzling,  too,  by 
scrambling  it:  MEGUEL.- — Jim  Hall 

- A/A.  — 

HAY  DAY  DATES 

Tentative  “Hay  Day”  dates  at  which 
newest  harvesting,  curing  and  handling 
equipment  will  be  on  display — and  new¬ 
est  management  discussed,  have  been 
announced  as : 

May  28 — Delaware  and  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ties. 

June  2 — Seneca  County. 

June  3 — Onondaga  County. 


June  4-  Allegany  County. 

June  9 — Oneida  County. 

June  10 — Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie  Counties. 

A  Hay-Making  Show  is  scheduled 
May  6,  7  in  Broome  Co. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AYKSHIHE  HHEEDEKS 
AATIOXAE  MEETIACi 
SARATOGA,  MAY'  5-7 

HE  national  annual  meeting  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  begin  May  5  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  and  run  through 
May  7. 

Scheduled  events  will  include  a  tour 
on  May  5  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  Clubs,  Inc.  of  which  Clarence 
Nichols,  Nedrow,  is  president  and 
Marshall  Hawes,  Barneveld,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

On  May  6  at  10:00  a.m..  President 
Walter  J.  Hahn  of  Frederick,  Md.,  will 
call  the  annual  meeting  to  order  at 
Newman’s  Lake  House.  The  annual 
meeting  session  will  include  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  newly  elected  offi¬ 
cers,  and  reports  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  all  committee  chairmen. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  panel  forum  on 
“Affective  Ayrshire  Selling”  will  be 
moderated  by  Prof.  George  Trimberger 
of  Cornell  University. 

In  the  evening,  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  New¬ 
man’s  Lake  House.  Toastmaster  will  be 
Prof.  Hilton  Boynton  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  Guest  speaker  will 
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be  Prof.  Kenneth  T'urk  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Climaxing  the  festivities  will  be  the 
presentation  of  achievement  awards 
and  trophies  to  several  foremost  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  throughout  the  country. 

Inspection  of  Grand  National  sale  en¬ 
tries  will  be  made  at  the  Fasig-Tipton 
Cornpany  sale  bam.  The  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Sale  will  begin  May  7  at  12:30 
p.m. 

Entered  for  this  event  are  45  espe¬ 
cially  well-bred  Ayrshires  selected  from 
several  states  and  Canada,  information 
about  which  appears  in  the  sale  cata¬ 
log  now  available  from  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Brandon,  Vt. 

—  A.  A.  — 

10  I  EATS 
+  A  I.ECiEME 
=  ^^20  PER  ACRE 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 

ing  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  syrup 
instead  of  the  wate^ 

2.  A  very  small  amount  of  syrup  is 
slowly  poured  over  the  moist  seed. 
Move  the  bottle  quickly  back  and 
forth  over  the  seed  so  that  thfe  syrup 
falls  in  a  fine  line.  (If  you  use  a 
syrup  solution  as  in  1  above,  of 
course  you  eliminate  this  step.)  Mix 
well. 

3.  Add"  plenty  of  inoculant;  mix  well.  If 
sticky  add  more  inoculant  or  perhaps 
some  corn  starch. 

4.  Plant  as  soon  as  possible.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  more  than  48  hours  re¬ 
inoculate  to  be  sure  the  bacteria  are 
alive. 


G.  H.  Britt  and  Son  of  ^ 
Byron,  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  use  this  home¬ 
made  conveyor  to  sort 
beets  into  four  different 
sizes.  Six  electric  motors,  ranging  in 
size  from  %  hp  to  3  hp  do  a  fast  job  of 
lifting  the  beets  into  a  sorting  drum, 
and  as  they’re  sorted,  each  size  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  one  of  four  trucks.  Sort¬ 


ing  is  done  at  the  rate  of  10-12  tons 
per  hour.  Conveyors  and  elevators 
powered  by  low-cost  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  save  time  and  money  lift¬ 
ing  fruit,  vegetables,  hjfy,  feed  and 
grain.  Your  implement  dealer  has 
portable  models  that  can  lighten  your 
work  indoors  and  outdoors,  all  over 
the  farm.  Now’s  the  time  to  gel  one. 
before  the  “lifting”  season  starts ! 


Live  better 


farm  better  . 


,  electrivall}  / 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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The  Rural  Church  Is  Couiiug  Back 


O 


|NE  DAY  several  years  ago,  I 
was  driving  a  country  road 
many  miles  from  home.  Matters 
had  not  been  going  right  with 
me  and  I  was  tired,  lonesome  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  Then  I  came  to  a  beautiful 
little  white  church  standing  on  a  knoll 
with  its  spire  reaching  straight  toward 
the  Heavens.  Parking  my  car  in  the 
yard,  I  found  the  door  of  the  ’church 
open,  went  in  and  sat  in  a  pew.  The 
colored  windows  softened  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  dappled  the  interior  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  As  I  sat 
in  that  quiet  place,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  around  me  were  the  spirits  of  the 
people  who  had  worshipped  in  that 
little  church  for  generations,  the 
babies  who  had  been  baptized,  grown 
up,  married  there,  and  now  slept  in 
the  church  yard  outside. 


For  a  moment  I  was  a  little  boy 
again  sitting  with  mother  in  a  little 
country  church  just  like  this  one.  All 
my  tensions  and  worries  faded  away 
and  I  was  conscious  of  a  lift  of  the 
spirit  and  an  indescribable  comfort 
and  ])eace  that  I  have  never  forgotten. 

In  the  early  days  the  rural  church 
was  a  flourishing  institution  in  almost 
every  country  neighborhood.  My 
friend,  Fd  Thompson,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  used  to  say 
that  the  Northeast  is  a  land  of  cow 
barns  and  church  stee,ples. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the 
number  of  farmers  decreased  so  that 
there  were  too  many  churches  with  too 
few  members  with  small  budgets  and 
little  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
pastors  decent  living  salaries.  The  au¬ 
tomobile  removed  the  need  of  a  church 
in  every  small  neighborhood. 

Too  many  ministers  and  laymen 
were  more  determined  on  maintaining 
dogma  and  creed  than  they  were  in 
keeping  their  cifurches  abreast  of  the 
changing  times.  They  were  too  slow  in 
recognizing  the  need  of  having  fewer 
rural  churches  but  better  ones; 


Now,  thank  God,  the  rural  church 
is  on  the  up  and  up  again.  While  tkere 
are  fewer  farmers,  there  are  more 
rural  people.  Churches  are  consolidat¬ 
ing,  membership  is  growing,  so  that 
now  in  many  communities  there  is  a 
strong  rural  church  with  a  budget  ade¬ 
quate  to  pay  a  good  salary  to  a  well 
trained  pastor  and  to  keep  the  finances 
of  the  church  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Let  this  good  work  go  on.  A  com¬ 
munity  without  a  good  church  is  not  a 


good  place  in  which  to  live  or  to  rear 
a  family. 

STARVED  FOR  LOVE 

jrVERYONE  has  periods  of  being 
discouraged  and  depressed,  but 
most  of  us  are  able  to  change  the  mood 
quickly  and  get  back  to  a  normal  feel¬ 
ing  again.  Dowever,  there  are  many, 
particularly  children,  who  develop 
lasting  depressions,  and  the  psychia¬ 
trists  and  other  doctors  say  that  this  is 
often  due  to  a  starvation  for  love  and 
recognition  denied  children  when  their 
parents  are  too  preoccupied  with  other 
things. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
first  child’s  “nose  was  broken”  when 
the  second  child  arrived.  This  is  when 
parents  have  to  be  careful  to  make 
sure  that  each  child  feels  that  no  par¬ 
tiality  is  shown  and  that  he  gets  his 
full  share  of  attention  and  love. 

Doctors  point  out  that  there  is  a 
special  danger  of  personality  damage 
to  a  child  when  he  goes  into  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Then,  not  only  is  he  physically 
ill,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  abandoned 
among  strangers  and  that  his  parents 
have  forgotten  him.  He  may  easily  de¬ 
velop  a  permanent  depression. 

That  is  why  many  hospitals  are  now 
permitting  parents  to  remain  with 
their  children. 

DO  YOU  CARE? 

yUE  LEADERS  of  AFL-CIO,  the 
combined  gigantic  labor  organiz¬ 
ation,  are  bringing  pressure  on  Cong¬ 
ress  to  pass  legislation  for  a  7-hour 
day,  35-hour  week. 

Where  would  such  a  law  leave  farm¬ 
ers?  What  w'ould  it  do  to  all  the  rest 
of  us,  including  the  union  members 
themselves?  Of  course  there  would  be 
no  reduction  in  w'ages  and  equally 
sure,  both  the  farmer  and  the  union 
members’  dollar  would  buy  much  less. 
Inflation  would  carry  us  still  further 
down  the  road  to  ruin.  . 

Do  you  care  enough  about  what  is 
happening  or  what  may  happen  from 
such  policies  as  a  shorter  work  week, 
increasing  taxes,  and  more  and  more 
government  regulations,  to  write  or 
talk  frequently  to  your  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  ? 

START  HAVIIVG  EARLY 

£VERY  SPRING  I  am  sure  you  mar¬ 
vel,  as  I  do,  at  how  fast  grasses  and 
legumes  grow  on  good  land.  The  time 
for  first  cutting  of  legumes  comes  al¬ 
most  before  we  realize  it. 

When  1  Avas  young,  we  never  started 
haying  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 
We  now  know  that  this  is  too  late,  es¬ 
pecially  for  legumes,  and  results  in  a 
poor, quality  hay. 


Even  now,  many  farmers  cut'alfalfa 
too  late.  It  should  be  cut  in  the  early 
bud  to  the  one-tenth  bloom  stage.  Ear¬ 
ly  harvesting  of  alfalfa  reduces  the 
fiber  content  and  saves  much  of  the 
protein. 

Cutting  of  alfalfa  or  other  legumes 
early  makes  it  possible  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  early  summer  rains  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop. 

One  difficulty  of  starting  haying 
early  is  the  unsettled  weather  that  we 
often  get  in  June.  Many  farmers  have 
met  this  problem  by  making  grass  sil¬ 
age. 

DOURLE  TAXATION 

JN  NEW  YORK  State  you  have  to  pay 
*  income  tax  on  the  income  tax  al¬ 
ready  paid  to  the  federal  government. 
In  this  respect.  Uncle  Sam  does  better. 
You  can  deduct  state  taxes  on  your 
federal  income  tax  report,  but  New 
York  will  not  permit  you  to  do  like¬ 
wise  on  federal  taxes. 

What  is  fair  about  that? 

A  ROAD  TO  SECURITY^ 

A  YOUNG  MAN  friend  of  mine 
Avas  telling  me  about  an  older 
brother  around  30  years  of  age  Avho, 
by  careful  saving,  had  accumulated 
something  like  S25,000. 

“My  brother,”  said  my  friend,  “is 
conservative  Avithout  being  miserly. 
For  example,  when  I  AA'as  married,  he 
gave  me  $125  and  another  $100  Avhen 
our  baby  was  born.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  never  spends  a  cent  unneces¬ 
sarily.  If  it  is  a  question  of  taking  a 
bus,  dr-rving  a  car.  or  walking,  for  a 
short  distance,  he  ahvays  Avalks  and 
puts  the  small  saving  into  his  bank- 
account.” 

This  i^  a  personal  example  of  thrift, 
a  virtue  Avhich  too  many  of  us  have 
never  learned  or  have  forgotten  in 
these  days  of  easy  spending.  All  of  us 
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are  looking  for  security,  so  just  con 
sider  the  feeling  of  security  tL 
$25,000  gives  to  that  young  man.  Fe\i 
of  us  realize  also  how  even  a  littli 
money  in  a  bank  or  i)roperly  investw 
can  Avork  for  us.  At  the  moderate  rati 
of  4%  that  young  man’s-  $25,00( 
brings  him  $1,000  a  year  in  interest 
If  he  continues  the  same  policv.  k 
should  be  moderately  well-to-do  by  tin 
time  he  is  50  years  old. 

Inflation,  plus  the  many  tejnptationi 
Ave  have  to  spend  money,  has  causei 
us  to  lose  sight  of  our  need  for  savini' 

When  I  Avas  about  12  years-  oM 
mother  gave  me  500  to  pay  for  tb 
tickets  for  my  younger  brother  an( 
myself  into  the  circus  in  a  nearh 
toAvn.  She  gave  me  an  additional  COi 
but  told  me  to  be  sure  and  bring  i| 
home  unless  I  had  to  spend  it  for  ai 
emergency.  We  Avalked  the  several 
miles  to  the  circus  Avhich  was  Avonder 
ful  because  Ave  had  never  before  seen 
one.  Coming  out  of  the  big  tent,  1  was 
tempted  and  finally  fell  for  a  side 
shoAv  Avhich  cost  each  of  us  100  more, 

All  the  Avay  home  I  Avorried  becausti 
I  had  spent  that  200  of  emergency 
money.  Mother  didn’t  scold,  but  all  the 
same  the  total  of  700  for  the  circus 
made  a  hole  in  her  egg  money.  Ever 
since,  I  have  a  guilty  feeling  when  I 
spend  too  much  money  for  something 
I  Avould  have  been  just  as  well  off 
without. 

EASTMAN’S  CRESTNUT 

J-JARR\  ENNIS,  NeAv  York  State 

■"■circulation  manager  for  American 
Agriculturist,  told  me  a  story  a  fey* 
days  ago  about  a  man  Avho  Avanted  a 
new  car  very  badly.  But  he  couldn’t 
possibly  afford  to  have  both  the  car 
and  his  Avife  so  he  said,  “I’m  terribly 
sad  and  disapjioin-ted,  but  at  least  1 
look  Ruthie  back  to  her  mother  in 
style!” 
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This  is  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  built  in  1®^^' 
I  like  to  think  of  the  generations  who  have  found  peace  and  securit-y  in  this  .and  othfi^ 
churches  throughout  the  land.  See  first  article  on  this  page.  _ picture  by  Galls'*** 
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“Wkh  thanks,  we  humbly  appreciate  the  North  American  checks  in  the  amount  of 
$7937.74  paying  medical  expenses  and  loss  of  life  benefits.  We  will  never  get  over  the 
shock  of  our  son  Billy’s  tragic  auto  accident.  While  he  was  in  the  hospital  fighting  for 
his  life,  we  had  no  financial  worries  knowing  the  North  American  would  pay  the  bills. 

“Our  family  has  carried  North  American  policies  for  years.  We  have  drawn  benefits 
several  times  and  we  have  always  been  satisfied  by  the  way  the  company  has  treated 
us.  We  are  thankful  to  Stub  Davis  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.  for  selling  our  family  the  protec¬ 
tion.  He  always  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  us  when  the  company  came  out  with  new 
policies. 

“We  advise  everyone  to  carry  North  American  policies  on  every  member  of  the  family 
and  to  keep  them  renewed.”  With  many  thanks. 


Thankful  to  be  alive  after  this  accident,  Miss  Whitney  age  17 
of  Franklin,  N.  Y.  suffered  from  a  concussion,  broken  teeth,  cuts 
about  the  face,  dislocated  elbow  and  painful  bruises.  Her  North 

American  travel  accident  policy  paid  $512.86. 

(Photo  by  C.  H.  Tipple) 


'PaUcic^ 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  CHICAGO 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Service  Bureau 

too  fast 

"A  slick  salesman  came  around  selling 
vacuum  cleaners  and  it  sounded  like  a 
very  good  deal  so  my  husband  signed  a 
contract.  The  salesman  left  it  that  very 
night.  He  told  us  if  we  could  make 
appointments  with  some  of  our  friends 
and  if  they  bought  a  cleaner  we  would 
get  $25  for  each  sals  and  it  would  apply 
toward  the  cost  of  ours.  We  made  two 
appointments  and  one  of  the  two  took  a 
cleaner.  However,  they  didn't  like  it  and 
found  out  they  couldn't  pay  for  it  so  they 
returned  it. 

"Now  we  have  found  out  we  can't 
afford  to  pay  for  ours  but  they  won't 
fake  it  back,  and  they  say  they  will  sue 
us  for  breach  of  contrpct  if  we  don't  pay. 
Can  they  sue  us?  The  cost  was  $227.30 
which  surely  is  outrageous." 

The  company  advised  us  that  they  do 
not  take  back  cleaners  that  have  been 
accepted  and  paid  on  by  the  bank,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  involve  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  on  their  part. 

Even  though  the  price  seems  high,  it 
is  not  considered  a  fraud  to  get  more 
than  a  product  is  worth  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  experience 
of  our  readers  has  been  that  commis¬ 
sions  promised  in  cases  like  this  for 
helping  in  sales  seldom  materialize. 

FEW  WINNERS  . 

"Please  set  me  straight  on  contest  give¬ 
aways  by  different  companies.  According 
to  the  literature  I  am  enclosing,  only 
people  who  pay  a  fee  win,  because  this 
company  furnishes  the  necessary  entries; 
ghost  writers  to  do  the  job.  I  don't  see 
any  fairness  to  people  such  as  I  who  can¬ 
not  pay  the  price  asked." 

Companies  such  as  this  offer  solu¬ 
tions  to  contests  at  a  fee  var3dng  from 
$50  to  $100,  to  cover  a  certain  number 
of  entries.  We  are  unenthusiastic  about 
concerns  like  this  and  have  advised 
our  readers  to  stay  away  from  them  on 
the  basis  that  they  'are  misleading,  be¬ 
cause  a  good  many  people  feel  they  are 
going  to  win  and  of  course  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  promise  winners.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  our  feeling  that,  if  they  had 
such  valuable  information,  they  would 
save  it  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  a  company  that 
sends  out  answers  by  the  mailbag  is 
any  more  apt  to  hit  upon  a  winning 
answer  than  you  are  yourself.  In  any 
contest  there  are  thousands  of  entries 
and  only  a  few  winners! 

WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW? 

"A  year  ago  last  October  I  received  a 
letter  entitling  me  to  a  tract  of  land  at 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  for  $77.85.  We  went  to  see 
,thi5  land,  offered  by  the  North  East  De¬ 
velopers,  owned  by  a  man  named  ^eem 
This  $77.85  entitled  us  to  a  lot  with  a 
so  ft.  frontage,  but  we  had  to  buy  an 
other  50  ft.  frontage  for  $550.00  to  get  it. 

"We  were  very  foolish  and  bought.  I 
made  $50  payments  until  I  had  paid  in 
$477.85.  We  went  to  Fulton  to  finish  pay- 
mg  for  our  lot  and  found  the  North  East 
Oevelopers  have  moved  and  are  nowhere 
♦o  be  located.  We  inquired  everywhere 
went  to  the  County  Court  House  and 
found  that  Mr.  Beem  owned  the  land,  but 
Were  told  he  had  no  right  to  sell  It  as 
0  building  development.  We  also  found 
out  that  several  other  people  bought  and 
completed  their  payments  but  never  re 
'oived  their  deeds. 

“Maybe  you  have  heard  this  story  be¬ 
fore  and  could  advise  us  what  to  do  to 
our  money  back." 

If  anyone  knows  the  present  location 
this  companJ^  we  would  be  interes¬ 
ted  to  hear  from  them. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Mr,  Henry  Convis  of  Edmeston,  N.  Y 
Would  like  to  get  a  copy  of  “Along  the 
yriskany,”  which  was  published  by  the 
t'oca-Obserucr  Dispatch. 


T 


eenage  Tragedy 


Seven  high  school  students  with  their'music 
teacher — enroute  to  a  music  festival — swerved 
to  pass  a  truck.  Their  station  wagon  skidded 
out  of  control,  left  the  highway  then  crashed 
into  a  tree.  One  teenager  and  the  teacher 


were  killed  instantly.  Two  others  died  at.  the 
hospital.  Four  students  escaped  death  but 
suffered  serious  injuries.  Pictured  above  is 
the  grim  scene  of  death  and  destruction. 


William  Odell,  17,  deceased 

The  Odells  of  MerMale,  N.  Y.  carried 
several  North  American  policies  on 
their  son.  Checks  totalling  $7937.74 
were  delivered  by  agent  F.  H.  Davis. 
This  letter  of  thanks  came  from  the 
Odells ; 


ways  De  Laval  stops  the  milking 
that  waste  your  time  and  labor: 


slowdowns 


1-  IVlilks  ail  quarters  out  faster,  cleaner 

/ 

De  Laval  gets  all  your  cows  right  in  the  habit  of  milking  out 
fast  and  clean.  In  fact,  many  dairymen  who  have  switched 
to  De  Laval  find  cows  that  were  slow  milkers  now  milk  out 
in  three  minutes  or  less.  There’s  no  hand  stripping  to  hold 
you  back  either  . . .  and  less  machine  stripping,  even  of  rear 
quarters.  De  Laval  “Full-Flo”  Teat  Cups  make  sure  of  that. 

2.  Substitutes  gentle  milking 
for  udder  treatments 


3.  Eliminates  need  for  pulsator  tune-ups 

You’ll  eliminate  another  costly  milking  slowdown  —  tuning 
up  pulsators.  DeXaval  Pulsators  are  up  on  the  stall  cock  so 
they  can’t  get  out  of  adjustment . . .  can’t  get  clogged.  They 
always  provide  the  right  amount  of  vacuum  and  pressure 
needed  for  fast,  clean  milking  . .  .  every  milking.  You  won’t 
lose  time  with  breakdowns  because  they’re  simple  in  de¬ 
sign,  strong  in  construction. 

4--  Cleans  in  less  time,  with  less  trouble 


Fast,  clean  De  Laval  milking  that’s  easy  on  udders,  more 
gentle  to  cows’  teats,  assures  better  udder  health  .  .  cuts 
down  on  time  spent  treating  damage^  udders  and  sore  teats. 
Remember,  healthy  udders  milk  out  faster,  produce  more 
milk  at  a  greater  profit.  What’s  more,  you’ll  spend  less  time 
breaking  in  fresh  heifers  because  De  Laval  fast  and  clean 
milking  is  so  gentle. 


Dairymen  who  have  switched  to  De  Laval  tell  us  that  wash- 
up  is  a  lot  faster.  They  mention  that  the  large  pail  opening 
makes  cleaning  easier  because  every  inside  surface  of  the 
pail  is  clearly  visible.  And  they  just  dunl^  the  entire  cover 
in  the  wash  vat .  .  .  with  no  operating  parts  to  take  apart. 
But  try  a  De  Laval  in  your  barn  and  judge  for  yourself. 


ONLY  DE  UVAL  INVITES  YOU  TO  PROVE  IT 
ENTIRELY  ON  YOUR  OWN 


Now  you  can  judge  a  De  Laval  for  yourself,  by  yourself. 

Milk  as  many  of  your  cows  as  you  like  with  a  De  Laval  for  a  week 
or  more  .  .  .  with  no  salesman  standing  by.  It’s  completely  up  to  you 
to  decide  how  well  De  Laval  stops  milking  slowdowns.  Why  are  we 
doing  this?  First,  we  believe  that  any  farmer  who  calls  himself  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  operate  a  De  Laval.  Second,  the  advantages  of  De  LaVal 
milking  come  right  out  in  the  open  when  a  dairyman  uses  ouri  milker. 
Phone  your  nearby  De  Laval  Dealer  and  have  him  deliver  a  De  Laval 
for  you  to  try.  How  about  for  tonight’s  milking? 


10%  down  ...  up  to  4  years  to  pay 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Eggs  at  a  Profit  ? 


By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


ANY  poultrymen  in  the  Northeast 
are  pretty  discouraged  these  days, 
and  with  the  price  of  eggs  the  way 
they  are,  they  have  a  right  to  be. 
Some  poultrymen  are  actually  won¬ 
dering  how  long  they  can  take  these  low  egg 
prices.  There  is  a  feeling  that  we  can’t  com¬ 
pete  with  other  sections  of  the  country  be¬ 
cause  our  costs  of  production  are  higher.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are,  and  always 
will  be,  in  the  most  favorable  place  to  produce 

eggs.  Our  nearness  to  the 
best  markets  can  not  be 
offset  by  cheaper  labor 
or  housing. 

One  must  never  forget, 
however,  that  with  our 
excellent  markets  our 
poultrymen  have,  and 
will  continue  to  have, 
plenty  of  competition  in 
the  marketing  of  eggs. 
Back  in  the  early  1930’s, 
eggs  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  gave  us  some  worry.  These  eggs  were 
known  as  PEP  eggs  and  were  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  Many  of  these  eggs  arrived  on  our 
market  with  better  quality  than  our  own 
nearby  eggs.  There  were  never  enough  PEP 
eggs  to  really  be  serious  competition,  and  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  population  on  the 
West  Coast  during  the  middle  and  late 
thirties,  the  eggs  remained  on  the  West  Coast 
to  be  marketed  there. 

Following  the  decline  of  eggs  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  our  markets,  we  began  to 
receive  eggs  in  increasing  amounts  from  the 


Midwest,  especially  from  Iowa  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  At  first,  the  Midwestern  eggs  were  of 
relatively  poor  quality  and  brought  a  low 
price  on  our  markets.  Most  of  these  eggs  were 
from  small  farms  where  little  or  no  provision 
was  made  for  maintaining  egg  quality.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  these  poor  quality  Midwestern 
eggs  were  of  little  competition  to  our  local 
poultrymen.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the 
people  in  the  Midwest  learned  to  send  only 
their  best  quality  eggs  to  our  markets,  and 
today  Midwestern  eggs  compare  more  favor¬ 
ably  with  our  own,  both  in  quality  and  the 
price  received. 

Very  recently,  many  southern  people  have 
gone  into  the  egg^  business  on  a  large  scale.  The 
flocks  in  most  cases  are  under  close  super¬ 
vision  of  feed  companies.  The  southern  eggs 
that  are  coming  to  our  markets  at  the  present 
time  are  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  believed 
that  eggs  from  the  South  will  give  us  more 
competition  than  those  from  the  Midwest. 

*  In  the  past,  eggs  from  the  West  Coast  and 
from  the  Midwest  have  given  our  poultrymen 
som,e  competition  but  for  the  most  part  the 
competition  has  been  good.  Eggs  coming  from 
the  West  have  caused  us  to  do  a  better  job  of 
maintaining  egg  quality  here  in  the  East. 
Because  of  the  competition,  we  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  prodqcing  more  and  better  eggs  per 
hen  with  less  feed  per  dozen. 

The  recent  surge  of  excellent  quality  eggs 
from  the  South  is  somewhat  different.  First 
of  all,  the  southern  poultryman  has  what  at 
first  appears  to  be  advantages  as  compared 
to  our  Northeastern  (Continued  on  Page  25) 


Nearness  to  big  mar¬ 
kets  is  a  big  advan¬ 
tage  which  northeast¬ 
ern  egg  producers 
have  over  other 
areas. 


SEVEN  SL  GOES TIONS  FOK 
INCREASING  EGG  RETURNS 

Du.  JOHN  U UTTAR,  well  kirown  poultry 
authority,  is  very  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  poultry  business  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Mr.  Huttar  has  suRffested  seven  factors 
that  should  affect  the  relative  return  to  poul¬ 
trymen  for  various  production  and  marketing 
procedures.  .All  of  the  figures  are  based  on 
5,000  hens. 


I  .  K.ATE  OF  LAY. 

fohnny  says  that  a  five  per  cent  increase  in 
rate  of  lay  with  5,000  hens  would  be  250  more 
eggs  each  day  or  7,605  dozens  per  year.  Based 
on  a  38  cent  market,  which  would  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  one  at  the  present  time,  this  would  mean 
an  increase  in  gross  income  of  $2,879.90.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  this  e.vtra  money  should  be  net  to 
the  poultrymen  because  it  only  costs  about 
twentj'  per  cent  to  produce  these  e.xtra  eggs. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  this  figure  is  $2,311.90. 

2.  the  NET  UKICE  OF  EGGS. 

Dr.  Huttar  feels  that  if  something  can  be 
done  in  the  marketing  to  increase  the  net  b.y 
two  cents,  based  on  65  per  cent  production, 
this  would  mean  98,865  dozen  eggs  at  two 
cents,  or  an  e-xtra  net  income  of  $1,977.30. 


0.  L.VBOR  EFFICIENCY. 

He  states  that  if  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
poultryman  to  increase  his  efficiency  by  50 
per  cent,  assuming  the  same  production  rate, 
it  would  mean  an  increase  in  income  of  almost 
.$2000.  I  feel  that  Johnny  is  a  little  too  optimis¬ 
tic  on  the  labor  efficiency  figure,  but  maybe  it 
is  not  impossible. 


4.  FEED  EFFICIENCY. 

.And  here  I  feel  that  he  is  being  quite 
realistic.  A  half  pound  reduction  per  dozen, 
based  on  65  per  cent  production,  at  a  feed 
cost  of  four  cents  per  pound,  would  mean  49,- 
433  pounds  of  feed  at  four  cents  or  a  total 
saving  of  $1,977.30. 

By  killing  rats  and  not  over  filling  feeders, 
many  poultrymen  could  improve  their  feed 
efficiency  by  one-half  pound  per  dozen. 


3,  COST  OF  FEED  FEB  TON. 

Johnny  says  that  by  buying  feed  in  hulk  and 
using  local  grains,  it  could  be  possible  for  some 
poultrymen  to  save  as  much  as  six  dollars  on 
a  ton  of  feed.  Since  5,000  layers  cat  2,50  tons 
of  feed  in  a  year,  this  world  be  a  savings  of 
$1,500.  This  certainly  is  something  to  look  into. 

6. COST  OF  HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

If  a  poultryman  could  save  two  dollars  a  hen 
ill  construction  and  equipment  costs,  then 
figuring  interest,  taxes  and  upkeep  at  fifteen 
per  cent  per  year  based  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  building  and  equipment,  this  would  mean 
thirty  cents  a  hen,  or  a  savings  of  $1,500  each 
year.  This  particular  factor  only  applies  to 
those  poultrymen  who  plan  to  build. 

Again,  comparing  the  South  to  our  situation, 
they  have  made  part  of  their  savings  on  hous¬ 
ing  because  they  bought  a  packaged  unit.  By 
contracting  with  one  particular  company,  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  housing,  includ¬ 
ing  equipment,  considerably  cheaper. 
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■  EGG  SliiE. 

He  says  that  if  one  can  shift  the  proportion 
of  medium  to  large  eggs  by  twenty  per  cent, 
it  would  make  a  difference  in  the  profit  rea¬ 
lized.  During  the  last  three  years,  the  average 
difference  in  price  between  large  and  mediums 
has  been  7.2  cents  per  dozen.  On  5,000  hens,  at 
a  6-5  per  cent  lay,  a  twenty  per  cent  shift 
would  be  approximatel5"  $1,500. 


» 

. . .  and  it  lasts 
2  years  longer! 


The  reason?  Weather-amic  Paints  are  made  for  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  free  of  sooty  smoke  and 
industrial  smog;  made  to  chalk  slower  than  paints  that 
must  stay  white  in  “dirty’’  air. 

Test  exposures  prove  that  G.L.F.  Unico  Weather- 
amic  White  House  Paint  keeps  buildings  looking  bright 
and  clean  18  to  24  months  after  other  paints  have 
faded  away. 


Every  6  months  a  Unico  Paint  technician  paints  a 
clapboard  with  a  familiar-name  paint,  and  another 
clapboard  with  Weather-amic.  The  two  boards  are 
then  put  side  by  side  on  the  test  fence.  In  the  two 
panels  shown  above,  the  two  top  clapboards  were 
painted  103/2  years  ago.  As  you  can  see,  the  familiar 
name  paint,  in  the  panel  on  the  left,  has  started  to 
weather  off  the  clapboard  painted  7 14  years  ago.  The 
Weather-amic  Paint  on  the  clapboards  in  the  right 
panel  still  covers  the  wood  completely  at  10  years. 

Weather-amic  Paints  in  color,  and  G.L.F.  Unico 
Barn  Paints,  too,  give  you  extra  years  in  every  can. 

Cut  the  cost  of  paint — get  the  bonus  protection  of 
Unico  from  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

WEATHER-AMIC . .  .Easy  on  the 
Eye,  the  Brush,  the  Pocketbook. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Mailing  Service,  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Teil  me  more.  Send  FREE  Color  Cards  for: 

Weather-amic 
Exterior  Finishes 

□  Decoramic  Interior 
Finishes 


□  Ac-cent  Acrylic 

Latex  Interior  Paint 

□  Booklet,  "The  Way 
to  Colorful  Living" 


Name- 


Address. 


Either  model  can  twist  the  tail 
of  the  toughest  pickup  job  around 


And  there  are  ten  more  where  they  came  from. 

All  Chevrolets.  In  all  pickup  sizes,  in  both  Fleetside 
and  Stepside  styles  .  .  .  including  4-wheel-drive 
models.  There  isn't  a  tough  farm  job  going 
that  one  of  them  can't  tame. 


Every  one  of  them  is  a  stickler  for  staying  on  the  job  and  never  letting 
you  down.  The  question  is  which  one  best  suits  your  needs.  Those 
tough,  scrappy  Stepside  pickups  are  lowest  priced.  Fleetsides,  with 
more  space,  feature  a  Sunday-best  look  every  day  of  the  week.  And 
both  body  styles  offer  4- wheel  drive — for  extra  traction  and  for 
operating  special  equipment.  Your  dealer  will  list  all  the  features 
and  advantages.  Look  him  up  the  next  time  you’re  in  town.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


NO  JOB'S  TOO  TOUGH 
FOR  A  CHEVROLET  TRUCK! 


Both  the  Stepside  (above)  and  the  Fleetside  feature  a  fuel-saving  new  six. 
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.MORE  POM  ER  Tii 
FARM  OROAAIZATIOAS 

RIENDS  sometimes  point  out  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  our  churches.  While  agreeing  with 
part  of  what  is  said,  I  also  feel  that  there  are 
unlimited  good  things  that  all  of  us  can  say 
about  churches.  So  I  continue  as  a  member  of 
my  church,  and  work  in  my  small  way  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  good,  and  perhaps  to  help  correct 
the  faults  that  are  inevitable  when  any  organiza¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  humans. 

The  faults  of  farm  organizations  are  also  call¬ 
ed  to  my  attention  often,  and  I  cannot  deny  all 
the  criticism.  From  time  to  time  I  am  told  that 
most  organization  employees  are  paid  too  much 
money;  that  some  officers  are  more  interested  in 
their  own  welfare  than  in  the  good  of  the  organ¬ 
ization;  that  leaders  refuse  to  listen  to  sugges¬ 
tions  from  members;  that  cooperatives  some¬ 
times  use  members’  money  in  destructive  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  cooperatives;  that  farm  organ¬ 
izations  have  failed  to  benefit  members. 

Regardless  of  an  occasional  grain  of  truth  in 
the  criticisms.  I  maintain  that  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  essential,  and  that  they  must  be  made 
bigger  and  stronger.  To  make  them  more  effec¬ 
tive,  the  first  necessity  is  loyal  members  and 
more  of  them ! 

Officers  and  employees  of  farm  organizations 
arp  carrying  a  tremendous  load  of  responsibility. 
They  must  put  the  good  of  the  organization 
above  personal  ambition,  and  they  must  study 
continually  to  serve  members.  That’s  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizations,  and  tangible  results  in  the 
field  of  service  are  one  of  the  best  ways  to  en¬ 
courage  membership. 

Speaking  very  frankly,  I  feel  that  members 
are  short-sighted  when  they  object  to  the  pay 
that  their  officers  and  employees  are  getting. 
That  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  men  elect¬ 
ed  and  hired  are  capable  of  doing  the  job.  It 
would  be  extremely  easy  to  find  dozens  of  men 
willing  to  fill  many  posts  in  farm  organizations 
•  for  less  money.  It  would  also  be  extremely  easy 
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for  “cheap  help”  to  make  costly  errors  and  to 
ruin  the  effectiveness  of  an  organization.  In  the 
long  run,  the  cheapest  help  is  often  the  most 
expensive.  ^ 

The  criticism  which  troubles  me  most  is  the 
claim  that  dairy  cooperatives  of  the  Northeast 
are  using  members’  money  to  get  members  now 
belonging  to  competing  groups.  I  have  heard  no 
one  defend  the  use  of  farmers’  money  for  such 
purposes,  neither  have  I  heard  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  admit  that  money  was  used  that  way  by 
his  group.  But,  assuming  that  there  is  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  criticism,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
it  could  result  in  eliminating  completely  the  co¬ 
operative  payments  under  Order  27. 

Members  have  responsibilities  equal  or  great¬ 
er  than  those  of  officers.  One  of  the  first  is  to 
elect  the  most  able  men,  and  promptly  to  replace 
those  that  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  job. 

A  second  responsibility  is  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  accomplishments  of  the  farm  organiz¬ 
ations  to  which  they  belong.  Almost  invariably 
the  man  who  says  that  farm  organizations  are 
of  no  benefit  to  farmers  has  failed  to  listen  to  in¬ 
formation  that  is  readily  available  to  him. 

Another  responsibility  is  to  build  membership 
by  explaining  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  organization  to  neighbors.  And  a  fourth  is  to 
criticize — not  blindly,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  get  the  facts — but  constructively. 

In  this  imperfect  world  run  by  imperfect  peo¬ 
ple,  we  cannot  expect  that  every  policy  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  group  will  be  unanimous.  That  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  full  discussion  at  local 
meetings,  with  ample  time  to  hear  all  shades  of 
opinion.  Then,  in  most  cases,  the  majority 
should  rule.  \ 

Why  do  I  say  “in  most  cases?”  Because  a  ma¬ 
jority  cannot  change  wrong  into  right.  To  be 
lastingly  helpful,  actions  must  be  based  on  solid 
truth  and  Christian  principles! 

If  you  as  a  member  of  a  group  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  majority,  you  have  two  choices. 
You  can  continue  to  voice  your  objections,  and 
as  a  result  may  win  a  majority  to  your  side.  Or 
you  can  resign.  Unfortunately,  a  minority  group 
tempted  to  “form  another  organization”  (if  this 
happens  too  often)  persuades  other  groups  that 
“farmers  don’t  know  what  they  want.”  Such  ac¬ 
tion  definitely  hinders  progress. 

With  the  shrinking  number  of  farmers  who  dig 
all  of  their  income  from  the  land,  and  with  the 
growing  size  of  sellers  of  farm  supplies  and  buy¬ 
ers  of  farm  products,  food  producers  must  work 
together  in  bigger  and  stronger  units.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  as  an  officer  of  one  or  more  farm  groups, 
are  you  meeting  your  responsibilities  in  that 
field? 

PRESSURE  NEEDED 

^^EW  YORK’S  Governor  and  its  Legislature 

have  launched  four  separate  studies  to  find 
ways  of  cutting  State  expenses.  One,  started  in 
January,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor’s 
secretary.  It  will  examine  a  possible  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State 
government. 

The  so-called  “Little  Hoover  Commission,” 
which  is  a  joint  legislative  committee  on  coordi¬ 
nating  State  activities,  will  look  into  all  State 
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agencies  to  see  whether  or  not  certain  services 
are  necessary  and  if  they  are  being  handled 
efficiently. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  continue 
its  study  ih  the  general  field  of  State  spending 
and  the  Budget  Division  will  conduct  its  fourth 
inquiry  into  management  practices  in  various 
State  agencies. 

While  common  sense  would  indicate  that  one 
complete  study  would  be  adequate,  it  is  at  least 
heartening  to  know  that  there  is  some  activity  in 
the  field  of  possible  State  economy.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  optimist,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  relatively  little  will  be  accomplished  unless 
taxpayers  themselves  continue  to  put  pressure 
on  their  State  senators  and  assemblymen  as  well 
as  on  the  Governor  himself, 

HAIKPER  i^lRUEY 

MERiCAN  Agriculturist  and  its  readers  have 
again  lost  a  devoted  friend.  Harper  Sibley 
was  a  world  traveler,  and  his  interests  were  wide. 
He  was  a  farmer,  a  business  man,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
keenly  interested  in  young  people  and  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  From  its  inception  in  1935  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  aboard  of  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  and  was  never  too  busy  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  work.  Sometimes  he  would  be  at 
the  other  end  of  the  country  when  annual  meet¬ 
ing  time  came  around,  but  I  can  remember  only 
one  instance  when  he  failed  to  be  with  us. 

Death  came  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack 
while  he  and  Mrs.  Sibley  were  in  California  on  a 
combined  business-pleasure  trip.  His  keen  mind 
and  wise  counsel  will  be  missed  by  many  organi¬ 
zations — and  by  American  Agriculturist. 

WHY? 

F  A  MINIMUM  wage  established  by  law  is 
essential  to  the  country’s  prosperity,  why 
doesn’t  Congress  make  us  all  really  prosperous 
by  doubling  everyone’s  pay? 

Why  isn’t  a  job  for  a  little  less  pay  better 
than  no  job  at  all? 

Why  do  gangsters  carry  guns  while  honest 
people  cannot  without  a  permit? 

Why  is  it  that  producers  of  so  many  farm 
products  without  price  supports  are  doing  as 
well  or  better  than  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco 
growers  who  have  supports? 

Why  do  we  ask  Uncle  Sam  for  so  many  ser¬ 
vices  and  favors,  when  we  know  that  he  has  no¬ 
thing  to  give  except  what  he  first  takes  away? 

Why  is  it  so  much  easier  to  believe  a  big  he 
than  a  small  truth? 

Why  don’t  we  use  good  examples  more  and 
direction  less  in  guiding  our  children? 

Why  do  we  define  interest  on  money  as 
“something  we  pay  when  we  borrow,”  instead 
of  “something  we  get  when  we  lend.” 

Why  do  we  fail  to  reelect  the  officeholder  who 
tries  to  be  a  statesman? 


JN  AMERICA  today  the  obstacles  to  a  world 
*  of  freedom  and  abundance  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  to  achievements  yet  undreamed  of, 
are  not  of  a  material  nature.  They  lie  in  the  field 
of  human  relationships. 

There  is  a  natural  human  tendency  in  each 
of  us  to  reach  for  still  more  abundance  at  the 
other  fellow’s  expense;  to  seek  to  consume  more 
than  we  have  produced;  to  attempt  to  command 
ever-faster  progress  and  ever-greater  abundance 
for  one  segment  of  the  population  at  the  expense 
of  others. — Milton  C.  Lightner,  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Assoc,  of  Manufacturers 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


federal  poultry  IIELI*  ASKED:  The  Northeastern  Poultry 

Producors  Councll  will  ask 
Secretary  Benson  to  help  northeastern  poultrymen  fight  off  the  serious  squeeze 
that  has  driven  egg  prices  below  production  costs.  U.  S.  March  egg  production 
was  9%  above  March  a  year  ago.  They  propose  prompt  government  action  to 
buy  excess  fowls  as  has  sometimes  been'  done  with  turkeys;  release  of 
government-owned  surplus  wheat  to  poultrymen  for  a  60-day  period,  at  a  cost 
of  50%  of  the  price  support  level;  stepping  up  the  government’s  program  oi 
buying  whole  egg  solids;  tightening  Federal  credit  to  be  used  in  expanding 
poultry  production,  and  placing  such  credit  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  (We  hope  you  will  read  Bob  Baker’s  story  on  Page  1,  which 
discusses  the  present  poultry  situation). 

SWEET  CORY  I*RICE;  reported  on  Page  17  of  the  May  2nd  issue 

New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Cooperative 
had  asked  for  an  increase  of  $2.00  a  ton  for  sweet  corn  for  processing.  The 
request  was  made  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  restoration  of  a  cut  made  a  yeai 
ago  because  of  large  stocks  of  canned  and  frozen  corn.  Bargaining  for  the 
restoration  of  the  $2.00  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  cooperatives  approved  sweei 
corn  contracts  of  three  western  New  York  processors  at  $34  for  whole  kernel 
and  $30  for  cream  style,  the  same  as  last  year.  With  more  members,  the  cooper 
ative  might  have  won. 


APPLE  PROAiOTlOY; 


At  a  hearing  in  Rochester,  140  apple  growers 
expressed  overwhelming  support  for  a  New 
York  state  Marketing  Order  to  expand  promotion  and  research  in  the  apple 
industry.  A  few  days  later,  at  Albany,  75  growers  attended,  with  practically  nc 
opposition  to  such  an  order.  On  this  basis,  it  appears  that  New  York  producers 
of  apples  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  proposed  State  order,  probably 
early  in  June.  To  l^e  effective,  such  an  order  must  receive  two-thirds  approval  of 
growers  voting.  A  year  ago  New  York  cherry  growers  adopted  a  similar  order. 

AMEYDMEYT:  The  provision  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  mar- 

keting  Order  requiring  a  hearing  to  consider  revision 
of  Class  I  price  whenever  the  midwestern  condensed  milk  price  is  lower  than 
$2.50  for  three  consecutive  months,  is  likely  to  be  changed.  The  USD  A  is  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  change  the  $2.50  figure  to  a  figure  varying  from  $2.20 
to  $2.80,  depending  on  the  relationship  between  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  pool 
and  the  sales  of  fluid  milk.  This  would  help.  In  the  recent  past  the  provision 
has  been  suspended  at  least  twice. 

HACKETS;  Senate  has  passed  bill  claimed  to  control  union  rackets.  Must 
■^■■**»*  still  pass  House  and  be  signed  by  President.  For  the  good  of 
everyone,  including  farmers  and  union  members,  the  bill  lacks  two  things: 
effective  control  of  secondary  boycotts,  and  organized  picketing  like  that 
described  on  May  2  A. A.  editorial  page.  Encouraging  sign  is  stiffening  attitude 
of  Congress  resulting  from  flood  of  stiff  letters  from  voters,  including  union 
members. 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Massachusetts  is  the  16th  state  in  addition  to  Puerto 

Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  become  modified-certi- 
fied  as  brucellosis-free.  To  qualify  not  more  than  1%  of  all  cattle  and  not  rnore 
than  5%  of  all  herds  in  the  state  can  be  infected  with  brucellosis. 


I —  .^^ig.Song'o/thell:^  FajSie^ 


■yHE  spring  so  far’s  been  cold  hnd 
■■■  dry  without  much  sun  up  in  the 
sky.  My  oats,  therefore,  look  sort  of 
sick,  they’re  scraggly  and  not  very 
thick;  the  pasture  still  ain’t  very 
green,  it’s  slower  than  I’ve  ever  seen. 
But,  boy,  the  weeds  aren’t  suffering, 
they’re  popping  up  with  lots  of  zing. 
That’s  something  I  have  never  quite 
jot  figured  out,  it  don’t  seem  right; 
why  is  it  plants  that  have  some  use 
can  never  stand  as  much  abuse  as 
those  that  are  no  earthly  good?  You’d 
think  that  Mother  Nature  would 
arrange  things  just  the  opposite  and 
give  obnoxious  weeds  a  fit. 

But  it’s  that  way  in  all  of  life,  the 
good  things  seem  to  have  most  strife; 
the  guys  who  break  most  conduct 
rules  make  others  look  like  perfect 
fools.  For  instance,  take  my  neighbor 
there,  he  never  gives  a  thought  or 
care  ’bout  anything  but  making 
dough.  I’ll  swear  I’ve  never  seen  him 
go  a  single  inch  out  of  his  way  to 


l^elp  another,  ’cept  for  pay;  his  icy  heart  just  never  thaws,  he  seldom 
|ives  to  any  cause.  But  still  he’s  fat  and  prospei’ous,  his  reputation  is 
A-'plus,  while  sterling  citizens  like  me  are  rated  good-for-naught,  by  gee. 


WEEDONE  LV  4 


still  the  best 
weed  killer 
your  money 
can  buy ! 


When  you’re  farming  for  a  profit  you  usually  find  that  by 
buying  the  best  you  can  expect  the  best  results.  Weed  killers 
are  no  exception.  They  should  be  convenient,  safe  and,  above 
all,  effective. 

WEEDONE  LV  4  is  convenient.  It  mixes  easily  in  hard  or 
soft  water.  You  can  use  it  with  equal  ease  in  sprayers  of  high 
or  low  volume. 

It’s  safe.  This  is  the  original  low-volatile  formulation — con¬ 
tain  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D.  That  means  no  vapor 
damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops,  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  animals. 


And  WEEDONE  LV  4  is  effective,  all  right!  This  world 
famous  formulation — often  imitated,  but  never  duplicated — 
contains  more  killing  acids  per  gallon  than  any  comparable 
weed  killer  on  the  market.  It’s  this  simple — WEEDONE 
LV  4  kills  tough  weeds  when  others  fail  because  it’s  twice  as 
strong,  goes  twice  as  fd,r.  That  means  economy  in  the  bargain ! 


For  broadleaf  weeds,  for  perennials,  for 
woody  plants  wherever  they  grow  in 
crops,  along  roadsides  or  fence  rows 
.  .  ,  WEEDONE  LV  4  is  still  the  best 
weed  killer  your  money  can  buy  1 

WEEDONE  LV  4  is  available  in  1,  5,  30  or  52 
gallon  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 


LV4 


THE  2,4-D  LOW  VOLATILE  ESTS 

fM 

AGRICULTURAL  WEED  KILLING 


PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


flinCHEni 


WEEDONE  LV  4 


another  chemical  development  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 
(Formerly  American  Chemical  PaintCo.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  AMBLER,  PA.,  Niles,  Calif. 
ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D,  2,4, 5-T  AND  AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLERS 

Amchem  and  Weedone  are  registered  trademarks  of  Amchem  Products,  Ine. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Ur.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $i  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naijlors 

UDDER 

BALM 


FIX  TORN  BOOTS, 


OVERSHOES,  RUBBERS,  WADERS,  RAINCOATS, 
etc.  for  only  o  few  pennies  o  repair. 

Complete  kit  includes:  52  sq.  in.  of  Kore- 
Rite  self-vulcanizing  black  rubber;  2 
tubes  of  self-vulconizing  cement;  buffer. 

Anyone  can  do  it!  Order  now!  Com¬ 
plete,  long-lasting  kit,  only  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid  and  guaranteed.  Write  Dept.  OL-4. 

KURE-RITE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HENOEASON,  NEW  YORK 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 
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Calls  Apple  Order  Tool 
For  Merchandising  Effort^^ 

By  FRED  P.  COREY 

Executive  Secretary  Western  New  York  Apple  Growers'  Association,  Inc. 


These 

Dealers 


vote, 


lEW  YORK  State  apple  growers 
[will  shortly,  i-f  all  goes  well,  be 
noting  on  a  marketing  order 
which,  if  carried  by  a  two-thirds 
will  initiate  all-grower  participa¬ 
tion  in  financing  and  conducting  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  marketing  re¬ 
search  programs  to  an  extent  never  be¬ 
fore  done  in  the  apple  industry  in  New 
York  State. 

Voluntary  programs,  supported  by 
about  half  the  growers,  have  for  years 
been  financing  and  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  for  these  purposes  which  most 
growers  recognize  are  essential  but 
which,  despite  excellent  work  with 
limited  funds,  have  not  been  adequate. 

Growers  resigning  from  voluntary 
programs,  or  justifying  their  non-par¬ 
ticipation  in  them,  have  frequently 
stated  that  when  the  means  of  getting 
all  growers  behind  these  much-needed 
industry  programs  comes  about,  then 
funds  will  be  available  to  really  do  a 
job  and  their  support  will  be  willingly 
provided.  Now  is  that  time,  gentlemen, 
and  it  comes  at  a  period  when  all  in 
the  apple  industry  must  see  the  futility 
of  disorganized  and  unconcerted  effort 
to  solving  industry  needs. 

Of  course,  this  marketing  order  is 
going  to  cost  growers  some  money,  and 
it  is  true  that  these  are  dollars  which 
growers  can  see — dollars  in  hand  being 
paid  out,  albeit  they  are  dollars  being 
invested  to  improve  the  industry.  Not 
as  easily  seen  but  far  more  important 
to  recognize  are  the  thousands  of  un¬ 
seen  dollars  which  growers  fail  to  ob¬ 
tain  because  they  do  not  adequately  re¬ 
search  and  promote  and  merchandise 
their  products.  This  is  a  constant  job; 
one  of  persistence;  one  of  constantly 
new  and  alert  thinking.  There  are  no 


miracles  in  the  results.  This  marketing 
Order  will  not  suddenly  reverse  the  in¬ 
come  status  of  apple  growers.  It  is  not 
an  end  in  itself;  but  it  will  provide  the 
means  for  an  aw'akened  industry,  alert 
to  the  needs  of  progressing  in  the  very 
competitive  food  industry,  to  move  for- 
wai-d  more  profitably. 

Of  course,  there  is-  an  element  of 
compulsion  in  marketing  orders  which 
“goes  against  the  grain”  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  farmers  who  have  pride  in  the 
independent  voluntary  operation  of 
their  individual  businesses.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  sometimes  this  “sovereignty 
of  the  individual”  becomes  a  blind  pre¬ 
judice  and  an  obsession  which  hides  the 
realization  of  changing  times  and  issues 
and  needs. 

With  this  proposed  apple  marketing 
order,  as  with  the  cherry  order  now  in 
effect,  majority  vote  will  democratic¬ 
ally  make  the  decision,  and  if  favorably 
voted,  will  impose  a  self-disciplinary 
program  upon  all  growers,  financed  by 
all  growers,  and  operated  by  all  grow¬ 
ers  through  their  own  elected  advisory 
boards  and  grower  organization  direc¬ 
tors  and  officers. 

\Ve  are  all  involved  each  day  in  pro¬ 
rams  accomplished  by  this  same  “ma¬ 
jority  rule,”  whether  it  be  the  decision 
of  the  town  board,  the  school  board,  a 
voluntary  grower  organization,  or  state 
and  federal  legislated  pi'ograms.  Grow¬ 
ers  propose  them,  vote  on  them,  oper¬ 
ate  them,  amend  them  and,  if  need  be, 
vote  them  out. 

This  proposed  apple  marketing  or¬ 
der,  and  the  cherry  order  already  in 
operation,  would  seem  to  be  a  rather 
refreshing  introduction  of  industry- 
government  cooperative  programs  in 
agriculture,  financed  by  the  industry 


and  operated  by  and  for  the  industry 
involved.  No  subsidy  is  involved;  no 
public  tax  money;  no  bureaucratic  “we 
know  what  is  best  for  agriculture  and 
our  constituents”.  True,  the  old  bug-a- 
boo  and  threat  of  mishandling,  of  po¬ 
litical  misuse,  etc.,  is  a  possibility,  as 
in  any  industry-government  program. 
Far  better  that  we  devote  our  energies 
and  our  best  thinking  in  cooperative 
effort  to  constructive  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  than  to  sit  with  idly  folded 
hands  for  fear  we  might  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  won’t  run  itself  in  our  best 
interests  while  we  sleep. 

Of  course,  this  proposed  apple  mar¬ 
keting  order  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of 
the  problems ‘  of  the  apple  industry. 
We’ve  got  to  go  hard  after  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  all  our  known  problems,  plus 
which  we  don’t  even  recognize  as  yet. 
Progress  brings  problems,  and  their 
solutions  bring  more  progress  and  more 
problems. 

Three  things  seem  rather  fundamen¬ 
tal,  however;  1)  we  must  produce  a 
good  product;  2)  we  must  promote  and 
merchandise  it  and  research  its  poten¬ 
tials  for  greater  merchandising;  3)  and, 
by  our  most  intelligent  thinking  we 
must  maintain  our  supply  of  product 
within  reasonable  limits  of  the  demand 
we  can  create  for  it. 

The  industry  is  doing  an  increasingly 
effective  job  with  number  one,  and 
there’s  room  for  much  more  improve¬ 
ment. 

This  marketing  order  provides  the 
means  of  doing  a  much  improved  job 
with  number  two. 

Grower  organizations  are  working  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  taking  stronger 
action  toward  accomplishing  number 
three. 
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Above  are  some  of  the  Apple 
Marketing  Order  Development 
Committee  and  grower  organization 
representatives  at  a  recent  meeting. 
Seated  from  left;  T.  E.  LaMont,  Albion, 
secretary.  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society;  H.  M.  Putnam,  Lyons, 
chairman  of  the  Commit  Ire;  Ralph 
Smith,  Poughkeepsie,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Committee;  Justin  Roberts,  Medina. 
Standing;  Cameron  Nichols,  Lewiston; 


Carl  Wooster,  Union  Hill;  Howard 
Baker,  Ransomville;  L.  W.  Marvin, 
secretary -manager.  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  Kingston; 
Walter  Schriber,  Red  Hook;  Elliot 
Smith,  Kinderhook;  Alfred  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Highland;  Edward  Crist,  Waldon; 
Marcie  Mulbury,  Peru;  Roger  For- 
rence,  Peru. 

Com.mittee  members  not  in  picture 
are;  Marion  Johnson,  William.son;  Al¬ 


bert  Cole,  Red  Hook;  James  Clark,  Mil- 
ton;  Luther  Jennejahn,  Hilton;  C.  K. 
Bullock,  commodity  director.  New  York 
Farm  Bureau,  Ithaca;  B.  A.  Dominick, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca;  George 
Pfann,  general  counsel,  GLF,  Ithaca; 
D.  M.  Dalrymple,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany;  and 
Fred  P.  Corey,  secretary-manager. 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
Association,  Inc. 
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( roots  and  all) 


FOR  JUST 
W  A  PATCH! 


These  thistles  have  been  sprayed  with  a  contact  weedkiller 
for  two  years,  but  roots  keep  sending  up  new  growth.  Amino 
Triazole  kills  thistle  roots  and  all . . .  once  and  for  all. 


Now  you  can  clean-up  thistle  infested  land  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  ever  before  with  Cyanamid’s  Amino 
Triazole  Weedkiller.  Application  of  old-fashion  con¬ 
tact  weedkillers  two  times  a  year  for  three  years  mmj 
kill  thistle  by  repeatedly  killing  the  topgrowth.  One 
spray  of  Amino  Triazole  . . .  the  new  systemic  weed¬ 
killer  . . .  kills  thistle,  rdots  and  all,  in  three  weeks.  It 
kills  a  solid  patch  of  thistle  the  size  of  a  pick-up  truck 
for  10^.  You  save  the  cost  of  at  least  5  additional 
sprays.  You  gam  three  years’  use  of  land  that  would 
be  out  of  production,  or  in  partial  production. 


Because  Amino  Triazole  does  not  sterilize  the  soilj 
land  can  be  seeded  ten  days  after  application.  Apply 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer  for  patches  of  thistle  or 
power  sprayer  for  overall  infestations.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  needs  no  agitation  in  the  tank.  After 
flushing  with  plain  water,  equipment  can  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  for  insecticides,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  literature  giving  all 
Amino  Triazole’s  uses  and  directions  for  application 
...  or  write :  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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''Spray  Hay?”  I  Say,  '‘You  Bet!” 

By  GEORGE  G.  GYRISCO 


w 


HAT,  spray  hay?  Why  I’ve 
grown  good  alfalfa  for  25 
years  without  spraying  it!  You 
entomologists  are  all  alike  — 
spray  your  apples,  spray  your  beans, 
spray  your  cabbage — now  spray  your 
hay!  What  next?” 


I  heard  these  remarks  from  my  late 
father  some  time  ago  and  many  times 
since  from  farmers  from  Riverhead  to 
Plattsburg  to  Jamestown.  My  answer 
was —  “it  depends  on  what  you  want 
Pa — just  hay  or  good  hay?  Would  you 
rather  cut  and  cure  four  acres  of  hay 
for  three  to  get  the  same  quantity  of 
poor  quality  hay  of  less  feeding  value — 
or  would  you  rather  plant  three,  grow 
three  and  cut  three  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  hay — but  of  top  notch  qual¬ 
ity?  You  be  the  judge.” 

Many  farmers  today  are  “missing 
the  boat”  by  not  controlling  insects  on 
hay.  I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  them. 
Since  you  are  a  reader  of  this  farm 
paper,  I  know  you  are  a  progressive 
farmer  interested  in  doing  a  better  job 
of  farming. 


Seasonal  Spray  Program 

Insect  control  is  not  mysterious,  not 
magic,  not  difficult,  not  dangerous  to 
you,  your  cows  or  your  milk!  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  simple,  takes  little  time,  needs 
no  expensive  equipment,  and  is  profi¬ 
table  and  is  safe!  Just  follow  the  state 
recommended  practices.  Use  only  rec¬ 
ommended  materials  proven  safe  for 
use  on  hay,  proven  safe  for  milking 
cows! 

The  program  of  control  is  one  of  two 
applications  —  one  on  each  cutting  of 
hay — or  if  you  cut  three  times — put  on 
three  applications. 

In  late  April  to  mid-May,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  insecticide  is  applied  for  the 
control  of  the  meadow  spittlebug  and 
the  alfalfa  weevil.  A  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  insecticides  can  be  used  but  hep- 
tachlor  at  half-pound  per  acre  or  one 
quart  of  the  liquid  concentrate  in  20 
gallons  of  water  will  do  an  excellent  job 
of  control  of  all  stages  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  and  the  meadow  spittlebug.  If 
alfalfa  weevil  is  not  known  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  your  area,  methoxychlor,  lindane 
and  endrin  can  be  substituted  for  mea¬ 
dow  spittlebug  control  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  All  of  these  insecticides,  too,  will 
do  a  fair  job  of  control  on  the  alfalfa 
weevil  as  well. 


If  you  are  raising  birdsfoot'  trefoil 
seed  and  are  not  interested  in  feeding 
or  selling  the  straw  for  dairy  cow  feed, 
then  dicldrin  or  toxaphene  along  with 
Guthion  or  Thiodan  can  be  used  for 
spittlebug  control.  You  can  thus  choose 
what  is  available  at  the  best  price  for 
you  at  your  local  farm  chemical  or  feed 
store  dealer  if  used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  all  will  perform  equally  well  for 
.you! 

On  the  second  and  third  cuttings,  an¬ 
other  application  is  made  when  the  re¬ 
growth  is  2-6  inches  tall  for  control  of 
the  potato  leafhopper  on  alfalfa.  Here 
only  methoxychlor  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  acre  or  two  quarts  of  the 
liquid  concentrate  is  needed.  Again 
this  is  applied  with  a  weed  sprayer  at 
35-40  pounds  of  pressure  using  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  acre.  Heptachlor  or 
toxaphene  will  not  do  the  job  on  the 
potato  leafhopper  and  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose  even  though  you 
may  have  it  on  hand. 

How  to  Care  for  Sprayers 

The  best  all  around  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  applying  insecticides  to  hay  is 
a  weed  sprayer.  This  machine  can  be 
used  for  “weeding”  your  corn  and  oats 
as  well  as  for  controlling  insects  in  hay. 
Weed  sprayers  can  be  built  at  home 
if  you  are  a  fair  mechanic.  Most 
farmers  will  find  that  they  will  have 
less  trouble  with  a  commercially  built 
one.  Weed  sprayer  pumps  are  of  three 
common  types — the  piston  pump,  the 
hypro  or  nylon  roller  vane  pump  and 
the  gear  pump. 

The  gear  pump  is  the  cheapest  and 
will  give  good  service  but  one  must 
use  care  to  use  only  liquid  insecticides 
and  weed  killers  in  them  and  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  mud,  silt  or  grit  is  in 
the  spray  water.  Water  from  streams 
or  farm  ponds  may  appear  clear  but 
may  contain  enough  sediment  to  wear 
and  destroy  the  pump. 

Hypro  pumps  are  more  expensive 
and  versatile  than  gear  pumps  and  will 
give  better  service  overall.  Some  dis¬ 
tributors  claim  that  wettable  powders 
can  be  used  with  these  pumps  without 
causing  excessive  wear  to  any  of  the 
parts.  However,  you  will  get  best  ser¬ 
vice  from  your  hypro  pump  if  you  in¬ 
sist  on  liquid  insecticides.  Why  risk 
the  chance  of  wear  and  clogged  nozzles 
from  wettable  powders? 


Experimentally,  Thiodan  and  Guthion 
have  given  good  meadow  spittlebug 
and  alfalfa  weevil  control,  tpo.  How¬ 
ever,  you  should  not  use  these  mater¬ 
ials  until  they  are  approved  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  for  use  on  hay. 


Piston  pumps  are  the  most  versatile 
and  most  expensive.  Usually  they  can 
be  used  as  high  pressure  sprayers  for 
spraying  wettable  powders  for  fiy  con¬ 
trol  or  mange  control  or  for  spraying 
fruit  trees,  etc.  as  well.  If  you  have 


A  home  garden  does  more 
than  provide  vegetables 
for  the  family,  A  Dad 
smart  enough  to  call  it  fun 
instead  of  work  can  inter¬ 
est  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion. 


such  needs,  a  piston  sprayer  is  your 
best  buy. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  sprayer, 
all  will  serve  well  if  properly  drained 
for  storage  in  winter  and  flushed  out 
each  time  with  clean  water  after  using. 
Gaskets,  clamps,  hoses  and  nozzles  or 
parts  of  nozzles  will  have  to  be  replac¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  as  these  wear  or 
deteriorate  in  storage.  It  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  run  a  sprayer  with  a  leaky  hose 
or  gasket  as  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
do  so. 

Spraying  is  a  simple  procedure  and 
sprayers  are  simple  to  use.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  sprayers  on  farms  still 
crated  and  unassembled  because  farm¬ 
ers  became  wary  of  the  insecticide  or 
felt  that  spraying  was  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  that  needed  lots  of  technical 
know-how  This  is  just  not  so! 

Sprayers  can  be  bought  assembled 
or  can  be  easily  assembled  at  home. 
Most  weed  sprayers  mount  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  are  driven  off  the  power-take 
off.  Some  may  be  mounted  on  a  trailer 
and  have  their  own  two  or  four-stroke 
cycle  air  cooled  motor.  Much  can  be 
said  for  both  types.  Usually  the  power- 
take  off  type  is  less  expensive.  Your 
dealer  will  help  you  chose  the  proper 
nozzles  for  your  rig  and  suggest  a  trac¬ 
tor  speed  at  which  you  will  get  the  de¬ 
sired  gallonage  per  acre.  Some  makes 
of  tractors  have  speedometers  or  sep¬ 
arate  ones  can  be  purchased  —  called 
tachometers  that  mount  on  the  tractor 
and  run  off  one  of  the  front  wheels. 
A  tachometer  is  not  essential  but  very 
useful  and  worth  the  small  purchase 
price. 

How  to  Prepare  for  Spraying 

If  your  spray  barrel  holds  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  without  spilling — fill  it 
to  this  level  with  good  clean,  silt  free 
water.  Next,  wearing  rubber  gloves, 
meter  out  the  needed  insecticide  into 
a  metal  measuring  container  of  the 
type  used  at  gas  stations  for  oil  in 
order  to  get  the  desired  amount  of 
chemical. 

Suppose  it  is  heptachlor  for  spittle¬ 
bug;  then  you  would  use  two  quarts 
to  the  40  gallons  of  water  and  expect  to 
treat  two  acres.  Do  not  skimp  with 
this  amount  and  try  to  treat  more,  and 
do  not  overdose — enough  is  enough  and 
more  is  too  much!  Follow  the  precau¬ 
tions  given  on  the  label  for  your  pro¬ 
tection!  These  are  easy  and  simple  to 
know-how.  This  is  just  not  so! 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  spray  on  a  quiet 
day,  not  when  excessively  windy  so  as 
not  to  get  wet  from  the  insecticide. 
Wear  rubber  gloves  when  handling  the 
concentrated  chemical  and  change  your 
clothes  and  bathe  immediately  after 
spraying.  While  it  is  possible  to  spray 
safely  without  doing  these  things  it  is 
tempting  fate  and  being  overly  safe  is 
wiser  than  being  careless. 

^  Respect  and  treat  insecticides  as  you 
would  gasoline,  medicines  or  disinfect¬ 
ants.  All  are  safe — all  are  useful  but 
you  cannot  be  careless  with  any  of 
them!  In  concentrated  form  keep  them 
out  of  reach  of  children  and  animals! 
Never  measure  insecticides  in  glass 
containers  or  pop  bottles.  Glass  can 
break  and  insecticides  left  in  a  pop 
bottle  can  resemble  pop. 

Spraying  Hay  Profitable 

Using  insecticides  on  hay  not  only 
gives  one  more  hay — usually  to  % 

more  hay  per  acre — but  hay  of  better 
quality  and  feeding  value.  Top  notch 
hay!  But  at  what  cost  did  you  say? 
You  should  be  able  to  treat  your  hay- 
alfalfa,  red  clover  or  birdsfoot  trefoil— 
for  $1  to  $2  per  acre  for  materials 
depending  on  the  insecticides  you 
choose  and  where  they  are  purchased. 
A  complete  seasonal  program  of  3  ap¬ 
plications  should  cost  no  more  than  $5 
to  $6  per  acre  and  could  net  you  from 
$30  to  $75  per  acre.  No  stock  invest¬ 
ment  will  give  you  that  kind  of  a  re¬ 
turn  for  your  money.  Spraying  insects 
on  hay  is  good  business,  it’s  simple,  and 
it’s  safe!  So  when  I  hear  you  say  — 
“Me?  Spray  hay?”  I  say  “You  bet!” 
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—  where  a  call  from  you  brings  a 
trained  tire  expert  and  the  service 
equipment  to; 


1.  Check,  change  and  repair  any  type 
tire. 


2.  Furnish  loaners  while  your  tires 
are  being  repaired  or  retreaded. 

3.  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 

4.  Liquid  weight  your  tractor  tires 
for  maximum  traction. 

5.  Minimize  down  time  through  ex¬ 
pert  h§lp  on  tire  maintenance. 

—and  where  you’ll  find  the  bestvai- 
ues  and  America's  most  compiete 
line  of  tires  for  every  tractor,  truck 
or  implement  need— 

All  backed  by  the 
GOODYEAR  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

Ask  about  it 

All  expertly  serviced  by 

GOODYEAR  DEALERS 


/ 


ALL-WEATHER,  REAR 

— for  footing  de¬ 
manding  maximum 
flotation 


TRIPLE-RIB,  FRONT 

— 3  ribs  for  better 
steering,  flotation, 
wear 


RIDGE-WAY,  FRONT 

— to  follow  furrows 
and  ride  ridges 


RIB  IMPLEMENT 

— bruise  protection, 
long  wear  for  free- 
rolling  wheels 


3-T,  Sure-Grip,  All-Weather-T.M.’f> 
The  Goodyecr  Tire  i.  Rubber  Company.  AWon. 

Watch  “Goodyear  Theater 
on  TV  every  other  Monday  eveninS 


Now  the  most  famous  tread-mark  in  soil  is  showing  a  cleaner,  more 
powerful  grip. 

For  3-T  Sure-Grip  is  here  with  its  deep-sculptured  shoulder  lug  bases 
for  a  deeper  hold,  for  a  more  positive  traction  bite. 

Added  to  that,  it  is  buttressed  against  radial  cracking  and  buckling  by 
Goodyear’s  new  swept-back  sidewall  lug  design. 

And  there’s  the  rhino-hide  toughness  of  cord  that’s  triple-tempered  by 
Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  Process  involving  Tension,  Temperature  and 
Time— for  extra  strength  and  longer  wear. 

NO  OTHER  TIRE  in  the  new  3-T  Sure-Grip  price  class  gives  you  so 
much,  performs  so  well  or  so  long.  See  your  Goodyear  dealer  today! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


3-T  SURE-GRIP- 
the  biggest  value  in  traction 


$61.85*  (Size  10-28)  $90.10*  (Size  11-38) 

*AII  prices  for  4-oIy  rating,  plus  tax  and  your  old  tire. 
Other  sizes  also  thriftily  low-priced  at  most  Goodyear 
dealers’.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR 


TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1959 


MAILBAG 


A  LOT  OF  BARKIXG 

IN  AN  editorial  on  buying  hay  you 
ask,  “what  do  you  think?” 

Well,  if  any  progressive  dairyman 
thinks  he  is  not  getting  enough  exer¬ 
cise  he  could  buy  land,  buy  hay,  or 
both,  and  he  will  wind  up  like  the 
doughnut  baker. 

I  would  first  advise  such  a  character, 
if  he  thinks  he  will  be  better  off  in  the 
long  run  by  producing  more  for  less  and 
following  the  Benson  brain  storm,  to 
get  his  head  examined  by  a  quack 
veterinarian. 

I  tried  it  in  producing  eggs  and 
learned  the  sure  way  that  we  have  to 
have  a  cost-plus  price  on  what  we  pro¬ 
duce  every  day.  And  when.it  becomes 
inflationary  to  pay  the  farm  food  pro¬ 
ducer  a  cost-plus  price,  along  with  any 
other  business,  it  is  time  for  the  farm 
yokel  to  sit  it  out  and  watch  the  world 
go  by.  Need  I  say  more? 

The  slow  gradual  reduction  of  price 
for  farm  foods  has  gone  overboard  and 
these  milk  producers  will  use  the  only 
weapon  left  to  them,  “as  with  labor.” 
That  is  a  strike.  A  Federal  government 
freeze  of  all  foods  at  cost  plus  is  the 
only  logical  remedy'  that  will  stop  the 
dislocation  in  our  economic  setup.  It 
will  stop  inflation.  It  will  make  the 
use  of  subsidies  unnecessary.  I  would 
like  to  finish  out  this  sheet  of  paper.  I 
hate  to  waste  it.  But  what’s  the  use? 
— Ed  Rodabaugh,  Meadville,  Pa. 
P.  S.  When  I  was  a  boy,  every  time 
the  moon  was  full  a  big  dog  would 
howl.  It  was  the  most  forlorn  noise  I 
ever  heard.  He  would  keep  it  up  until 
he  saw  there  wasn’t  any  use  in  such 
nonsense,  and  when  he  quit  he  would 
trot  back  over  the  hill  growling  to  him¬ 
self  until  out  of  hearing  —  sort  of 
soliloquizing,  I  presume.  That’s  what  I 
feel  exactly  after  writing  a  letter  like 
this.  It’s  barking  at  the  moon,  in  fact. 
But  I  do  a  lot  of  barking! 

5«»01L  AC  IDITY  AAD 
POTATO  SLAB 


Will  Pay  Later,”  in  the  April  4  issue 
of  A.A. 

Leading  agronomists  have  for  years 
told  of  a  definite  tie-up  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  iron,  manganese  and  alum¬ 
inum  in  acid  soils.  Some  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  heeded  this  warning 
and  are  now  using  lime  as  a  partial 
carrier.  While  this  is  no  doubt  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  with 
the  farmer. 

Many  farmers  have  expressed  belief 
that  they  don’t  need  lime  since  there  is 
lime  in  the  fertilizer  they  are  using. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  A  lime  carrier  is  merely  to  stop 
the  free  flow  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the 
fertilizer,  and  will  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  correcting  the  acid,  sour 
condition  which  already  exists  in  the 
soil. — Arnold  Miller,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

FISH  more; 

WHY  is  it  all  farm  paper  editors 
and  advisors  know  only  one  way 
to  help  and  adVise  a  farmer  and  that  is 
by  more  production,  higher  yields,  big¬ 
ger  outfits,  more — bigger-of  everything 
— fatten  them  quicker,  rush,  rush,  to 
the  market,  beat  the  other  fellow,  get 
the  gravy,  to  heck  with  the  pther  guy  ? 

Don’t  you  know  you  are  advising  all 
farmers,  not  just  a  few?  If  you  are 
smart  enough  to  tell  us  what  to  raise 
more,  why  not  take  one  more  step  and 
do  the  really  wise  thing — tell  us  what 
to  do  with  it. 

A  U.S.D.A.  pamphlet  “Agricultural 
Situation”  tells  us  how  much  to  plant, 
and  that  each  farmer  should  reduce  or 


PANEL  AT  RURAL  YOUTH  UONFERENUE 


ON  PAGE  35  of  the  April  4  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  potato  scab  and  soil 
acidity  is  confusing  and,  I  fear,  will  be 
misunderstood.  The  statement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  organism  which  causes  potato 
scab  can  persist  in  the  soil  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  but  the  development  is  re¬ 
duced  when  the  soil  acidity  is  raised 
to  pH  5.2  or  above.  Potatoes  are  able 
to  yield  normal  crops  when  the  acidity 
problem  is  corrected.” 

The  statement  regarding  soil  acidity 
is  not  incorrect,  but  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  incorrectly  because  of  the 
statement  that  potatoes  are  able  to 
yield  normal  crops  when  the  acidity  is 
corrected.  Correcting  soil  acidity  means 
to  most  people  the  use  of  lime  to  reduce 
acidity.  The  scab  organism  thrives  best 
at  pH  above  5.2.  Where  scab  is  a  serious 
problem  the  aim  is  to  maintain  the  pH 
from  pH  4.8  to  5.2.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  as  the  acidity  is  in¬ 
creased  the  pH  is  lowered.  —  H.  C. 
Thompson,  Professor  Emeritus,  Dept, 
of  Veg.  Crops,  Cornell  U)iiversity. 

MORE  lAME  NEEDED 

INCE  I  am  a  salesman  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Limestone,  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  your  staff  and  writers,  for  the 
wonderful  articles  appearing  in  your 
magazine  on  lime.  I  am  especially 
thankful  for  and  indebted  to  R.B.  Child 
for  his  article  entitled,  “He  Limes  Now, 


This  picture  shows  members  of  a 
youth  panel  and  officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  Youth  Council  dur¬ 
ing  their  spring  confei'ence,  in  Ithaca. 

Members  of  the  panel  on  “Opportuni¬ 
ties  Through  Education  for  Rural 
Youth”  were  (seated,  left  to  right): 
Ross  P.  Jackson,  admissions  counselor, 
Cornell  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  panel  consultant;  Mary  Ellen 
Walker,  secretary,  G.L.F.  department 
of  public  relations  and  information, 
representing  office  workers;  Albert  L. 
Potter,  Cornell  University  College  of 
Agriculture  student,  from  Richland, 
panel  moderator;  M.  Phillip  Snell,  Pots¬ 
dam,  representing  agricultural  and 
technical  institute  graduates;  and  Ber¬ 
nard  W.  Potter,  Truxton,  representing 
farmers  with  four  year  college  course. 


Standing,  from  left:  James  Hartman, 
Groton,  farm  manager,  chairman  of  the 
Saturday  afternoon  program,  April  4; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Corfman,  New  York, 
supervisor.  Young  Cooperators  depart¬ 
ment,  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Council  secretary;  and 
Paul  Taber,  assistant  director,  G.L.F. 
department  of  public  relations.  Council 
chairman. 

More  than  60  youth  and  advisors  rep¬ 
resenting  4-H,  FFA,  Grange  Young- 
Adults,  Young  Cooperators  and  Rural 
Church  Institute  Youth  Committee  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  conference. 

The  New  York  State  Rural  Youth 
Council  is  sponsored  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Extension  Service,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education,  Grange,  Rural 
Church  Institute  and  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


UHANUE  FOR  ”VET” 

1AM  wondering  if  you  know  of  or 
could  find  out  about  a  veterinarian 
who  would  like  to  live  in  the  countr)’ 
and  build  a  small  private  practice.” 

Editor’s  Note:  If  any  veterinarian  is 
interested  in  this  request,  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  to  Miss  C.  C.  Howard, 
Danby,  Vermont. 

I.IKES  EARLY  WONDEll 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  you  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  referred  to  Fireball  as  an 
exceptionally  good  first  early  tomato 
I  grant  that  it  is  good,  but  I  have  found 
Early  Wonder  superior.  Last  year  H 
gave  me  fully  twice  the  crop,  and  . 
think  it  equal  in  quality. 

There  is  always  a  chance  that  om 
year  may  give  misleading  results,  sfl 
I  am  trying  a  few  plants  of  Firebal 
again  this  year,  together  with  a  to'^' 
of  Cavalier,  but  am  planting  mostly 
Early  Wonder.  I  am  surprised  that  yon 
never  even  mention  that  variety. 
—A.  W.  Forbes,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 

WORTH  THE  PRICE 

1HAVE  read  the  A.A.  since  I  was  n 
youngster.  Always  a  good  magazinOi 
and  I  believe  is  better  now.  Any  uriu 
ber  of  individual  articles  are  worth  tn® 
price  of  the  subscription,  such  as  t  ® 
recent  one  by  E.  A.  Harrison.  -  - 
tSiverling,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa- 


WILL  SELL  MORE  APPLES  AT  THE  FARM 


Tom  DeCOU  of  Hilltop  Orchard, 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  examines 
some  excellent  apples  taken  from  his 
cold  storage.  Like  most  farmers,  Tom  is 
concerned  over  the  difficulty  of  market¬ 
ing  his  products  and  is  planning  more 
retail  selling  at  the  farm.  He  says,  “I’m 
building  my  sales  on  the  idea  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  enjoy  coming  to  see  our 
farm  and  particularly  to  see  a  cold 
storage  and  packing  house  operation.” 

All  the  fruit  that  is  sold  off  the  farm 
i«  sold  through  the  New  Jersey  Fruit 
Marketing  Cooperative.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  was  started  19  years  ago  with 
each  member  putting  up  31OO  dollar^. 


In  the  beginning  only  farmers  who 
could  produce  Jop  quality  fruit  were  in¬ 
vited  to  join. 

Tom  grows  100  acres  of  apples  and 
40  to  50  acres  of  peaches.  A  cold  stor¬ 
age  was  built  15  years  ago.  Before  that 
time  Tom  says  that  city  storage  be¬ 
came  expensive.  “I  wanted  space  to 
store  for  a  few  days  during  the  har¬ 
vesting  season,  and  the  storage  from 
which  I  had  been  renting  space  was 
going  out  of  business.  Now  with  my 
own  storage,  I  put  30,000  bushels  of 
apples  in  the  storage  ‘tree  run’  and 
grade  them  out  during  the  marketing 
season.” 


increase  his  acreage  as  recommended. 
You  and  all  other  farm  papers  could  do 
the  country  a  world  of  good  if  you 
would  go  along  with  U.S.D.A.  and  urge 
all  farmers  to  follow  an  agency’s  advice 
that  is  the  most  reliable. 

The  farmer  who  can  work  the  hard- 
e.st  and  produce  the  most  is  considered 
the  successful  individual.  To  me,  in 


these  o-verproduced  times,  he  is  a  bliui' 
dering  fool.  Many  a  time  I  watched  the 
employees  at  our  super  markets’  ware¬ 
houses  work.  There  isn’t  a  single  one 
of  them  in  all  America,  I  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  ever  shed  a  drop  of  sweat 
from  work,  yet  their  future  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  assured  than  ours. 

It’s  all  right  to  buy  machinery  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  but  to  go  so  far  as 
to  have  thousands  of  dollars  tied  up  in 
a  farm  and  only  make  a  poor  man’s  liv¬ 
ing  sounds  like  poor  advice  to  me.  It’s 
this  that  makes  many  real  farmers  dis¬ 
gusted.  Why  not  tell  them  to  relax,  fish 
more,  or  learn  to'  play  golf.  It  can  be 
profitable.  —  Gust  Gorka,  Union  City, 
RD  1,  Pennsylvnaia 


OUTBOARDS 


CHAIN  SAWS 


POWER  MOWERS 


PUMPS  AND  GENERATORS 


ATLANTIC  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  OIL 


tops  for  all  2-cycle  and  J/,-cycle  engines 


Whether  it’s  for  outboard  motors  or  the 
latest  in  2-cycle  and  4-cycle  farm  equipment, 
Atlantic  Outboard  Motor  Oil  provides  excel¬ 
lent  performance  in  all  gasoline  engines. 

Atlantic  Outboard  Motor  Oil  is  a  cham¬ 
pionship  oil  proven  in  outboard  racing  from 
the  1000  Islands  to  Florida. 

On  the  water  or  on  the  farm  it  will : 


Atlantic  Outboard  Motor  Oil  comes  in  a 
new  easy-pour  can.  You  don’t  have  to  punc¬ 
ture  anything— just  unscrew  the  cap  and 
pour,  easily  and  evenly. 

A  helpful  pouring  guide  on  the  back  of 
every  can  will  help  you  measure  accurately. 
When  one  of  the  three  lines  gets  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  you  know  exactly  how  much 


oil  has  been  poured.  Markings  measure  as 
little  as  3^' pint. 

Atlantic  Outboard  Motor  Oil  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  your  Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  and 
his  “service  station  on  wheels,”  or  from  your 
local  Atlantic  dealer.  Order  your  supply  of 
Atlantic  Outboard  Motor  Oil— it  will  help 
keep  your  boat  and  your  farm  on  the  go. 


★  Reduce  engine  wear 

★  Prevent  spark-plug  fouling 

★  Minimize  exhaust  smoke 

★  Keep  pistons  clean 

★  Stop  exhaust  port  plugging 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

See  the  1000  Islands  Outboard  Marathon  — 
Alexandria  Bay— June  14. 
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'NiY  LITTLE  RED  HEN  CROP  SAVER 
made  top-quality  hay  for  me  last 
summer  and  money  for  me  this 
winter,  and  has  already  paid 
for  itself,''  Al  CHAPIN,  Jr., 
Watertown,  Conn. 

I've  been  able  to  give  my  registered 
Holsteins  field  fresh,  protein  rich 
feed  since  early  last  fall,  and  milk 
production  has  been  higher 
than  ever  before.” 


? 


Al  Chapin’s  not  the  only  one  .  .  .  many  other  farmers,  nationwide,  saved 
entire  crops,  improved  crop  quality,  reduced  drying  time,  lowered  op¬ 
erating  costs,  raised  profits  with  the  Little  Red  Hen  Crop  Saver.  This 
unit’s  been  farm  tested  and  proved  for  other  sensitive  heating  jobs,  too: 
hog  farrowing,  milkrooms,  greenhouses.  LRH 
runs  unattended— safely— all  night .  .  .  delivers 
an  abundance  of  gentle,  moderately  heated 
fresh  air  when  and  where  you  want  it.  A 
practical,  year  ’round  farm  tool,  practically 
priced.  See  it  now  at  your  local  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer’s. 


Frank  Atwood  says:  “Little  Red  Hen  and  I 
bring  you  the  day’s  first  M'eathercast,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  5:30  A.M.,  over  WTIC- 
Radio  .  .  .  listen  in  . .  .  and  ask  me  for  the  book¬ 
let  that  describes  the  Little  Red  Hen  Crop 
Saver” 


LITTLE  RED  HEN  DISTRIBUTORS: 


.  .  .  serving  Penna.  and  Western  N.  Y.  ...  serving  Eastern  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  MCDADE  COMPANY  UEBLER'S 

6831  Hamilton  Avenue  ''  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  8,  Penna. 

.  .  .  serving  New  England 


MOULTON  AND  GOODWIN,  INC. 
126  Bridge  St.— P.O.  Box  447 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 


Your 
Unadilla 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled'  Una- 
rtilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  .silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-529,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


whIten,  brighten 

and  SANITIZE 
your  barn  with 

Carbola 

disinfecting  white  paint 


GET  ALL  4  ADVANTAGES 

with  1  easy  spraying 

1.  Sprays  a  clean  bright  white 

2.  Kills  disease  germs 

3.  Eliminates  cobwebs  for  months 

4.  Kills  flies,  lice  and  other  pests 

Your  barn  smells  clean  because 
it  is  c/ea?i  — Carbola  clean! 

For  a  “Grade  A”  job  see  your 
Certified  Carbola  Sprayman  or 
ask  your  dealer  about  the  Carbola 
Rental  Sprayer. 

For  further  information  write  Dept.  AA-5ti 

Carbola 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA  BRAND 

HANDPICKED  CERTIFIED  RED  KIDNEY  BEAN  SEED 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  NOW. 

NO  FINER  KIDNEY  BEAN  SEED  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ANYWHERE. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


Cooling  System 
Ready  for  Summer? 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


OUR  TRACTOR  cooling  system 
has  a  big  job  to  do,  especially 
when  the  engine  is  working 
hard  in  hot  weather.  About  % 
of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  is  converted 
to  work,  Vs  goes  out  the  exhaust  stack 
as  heat,  and  the  remaining  Ys  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  engine  as  excess  heat, 
through  the  cooling  system. 

When  your  engine  is  working  under 
a  good  load,  the  radiator  core  dissipates 
enough  heat,  constantly,  to  warm  an 
average-sized  home  in  cold  weather.  To 
properly  protect  your  engine,  the  cool¬ 
ing  system  must  be  clean  and  in  good 
order. 

Getting  your  cooling  system  ready 
for  summer  involves  draining  out  the 
anti-freeze,  flushing  out  the  system, 
checking  hoses  and  connections,  put¬ 
ting  in  the  proper  thermostat,  checking 
the  pressure  cap,  adding  a  rust  inhib¬ 
itor  and  filling  with  clean  water. 

Throw  Away  Anti-Freeze 

Drain  the  anti-freeze  after  the  engine 
has  run  long  enough  to  be  well  warmed 
up- — and  throw  the  anti-freeze  away. 
Anti-freeze  manufacturers  recommend 
using  their  product  for  only  one  season, 
and  with  good  reason.  They  know  that 
an  ethylene  glycol  solution  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  acidity,  through  use.  For  this 
reason,  they  make  it  somewhat  alkaline 
when  it  is  new.  This  “reserve  alkalin¬ 
ity”  tends  to  disappear  as  the  acids 
develop.  In  time  the  anti-freeze  be¬ 
comes  neutral  instead  of  alkaline,  and 
eventually,  it  becomes  acid. 

When  this  happens,  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  metal  in  your  engine,  and  so  the 
anti-freeze  should  be  discarded  in  the 
spring.  You  can  not  restore  anti-freeze 
to  its  original  reserve  alkalinity  just 
by  adding  an  alkalizer.  While  this  will 
neutralize  the  acid,  it  will  also  tend  to 
make  an  electrolyte  of  the  solution. 
This  can  cause  electrolytic  corrosion, 
and  your  radiator  core  can  be  “eaten 
away”  by  an  anti-freeze  solution  that 
looks  as  clean  as  new. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  this;  you 
can’t  tell  by  looking  at  anti-freeze 
whether  it  has  developed  enough  acid¬ 
ity  to  be  dangerous — so  your  safest 
bet  over  the  long  pull  is  to  discard  it 
and  use  new  solution  every  fall. 


body  might  forget,  which  could  be  pret¬ 
ty  expensive. 

Put  in  the  thermostat  recommended 
for  summer.  If  your  engine  is  designed 
for  operation  with  a  thermostat,  be 
sure  to  use  one.  Failure  to  do  so  can 
cause  overcooling,  which  can  increase 
fuel  consumption  because  of  lower  ef¬ 
ficiency.  It  can  also  tend  to  shorten 
engine  life  because  of  less  complete 
combustion  of  fuel,  more  crankcase  di¬ 
lution,  poorer  lubrication,  etc.  Be  sure 
to  use  the  thermostat  recommended  by 
your  manufacturer.  Check  it  in  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  kitchen  range,  using  a 
thermometer  to  read  temperature  at 
which  it  opens. 

Have  your  pressure  cap  checked.  You 
can  probably  get  this  done  by  a  radi¬ 
ator  repair  specialist.  If  it  needs  replac¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  get  one  with  the  same 
pressure-rating.  Check  your  manual  for 
this  information.  A  system  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  pressurized  can  remove  a  lot  more 
heat  than  one  that  isn’t,  so  you  need  a 
cap  that  perfoi’ms  as  it'  was  intended 
to. 

With  everything  water-tight  and 
clean,  fill  with  clean  water.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  you  may  wonder  about  leaving  your 
anti-freeze  in,  during  the  summer.  In 
the  interests  of  best  protection,  it  is 
better  to  use  water.  Ethylene  glycol 
has  a  lower  capacity  for  carrying  away 
heat  than  water  does.  A  mixture  which 
gives  protection  to  20°  below  zero  will 
only  remove  87  %  as  much  heat  as  pure 
water  will.  While  this  is  not  a  problem 
during  colder  weather,  it  could  be  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  It  is  possible  that  on 
a  hot  day,  with  heavy  loading,  your 
engine  could  run  just  a  little  hotter 
than  it  should — enough  to  burn  some 
valves.  Water  will  give  j'ou  safer  pro¬ 
tection  during  summer. 

Rust  Inhibitor 

Be  sure  to  use  a  good  rust  inhibitor 
with  your  fill  of  'water.  This  will  help 
keep  your  system  clean  inside,  so  it 
can  function  as  it  should.  Since  new 
anti-freeze  contains  inhibitor,  you  don’t 
need  to  add  any  in  the  fall.  But  when 
you  put  in  water  for  the  summer,  you 
need  to  add  a  good  inhibitor  to  keep 
the  system  free  from  rusting. 


Radiator  Cleaner 

Use  a  cooling-system  cleaner  as  di¬ 
rected,  to  clean  out  th^  whole  system. 
If  your  system  has  been  taken  good 
care  of,  this  should  be  adequate.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  has  been  neglected,  you  may 
need  to  repeat  the  process.  The  cleaner 

will  help  to  get 
internal  surfaces 
free  of  foreign 
material,  so  that 
the  excess  heat 
can  be  more  ef¬ 
fectively  t  r  a  n  s- 
*  ferred  to  the  wa- 
I  ter.  If  the  flow  is 
C  inadequate,  you 
^  may  need  to  have 
the  core  cleaned 
out  by  a  radiator  specialist.  Unless  you 
notice  a  tendency  to  run  warm,  this  is 
probably  not  necessary. 

Check  hoses  and  'connections.  Old, 
weak  hoses  can  flake  off,  inside,  and 
the  piece  can  clog  small  passageways. 
This  can  interfere  with  normal  flow, 
possibly  cause  internal  hot  spots  which 
were  never  intended  to  exist.  Such  a 
hot  spot  might  cause  a  valve  to  burn. 
Naturally,  you  want  connections,  hoses, 
and  core-plugs  in  the  block  that  are 
water-tight,  so  you  won’t  need  to  be 
adding  water  from  time  to  time.  Some¬ 


Finally,  you  may  wonder  about  hard 
water.  If  you  have  soft  water’  available, 
it  would  be  good  to  use  it,  but  this  is 
not  of  major  importance  today.  A  mo¬ 
dern,  pressurized  cooling  system  al¬ 
lows  very  little  loss  of  water  by  boiling 
away,  so  there  is  rarelj'^  any  need  for 
addition  of  replacement  water.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  do  have  an  engine  that 
runs  hot  and  boils  away  lots  of  w'ater, 
using  soft  water  will  keep  scale  build¬ 
up  to  a  minimum. 
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Molybdenum- Newest  Yield  Booster 


The  fact  that  treatment  with  the 
element  molybdenum  can  control 
mysterious  plant  diseases  and 
make  barren  soils  productive  has  been 
known  for  several  years.  But  only  now 
are  farmers  discovering  that  even  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  crops  and  fruitful 
soils  can  benefit  from  treatment  with 
the  element. 

Farmers  in  northeastern  states  are 
taking  a  serious  look  at  molybdenum 
as  a  crop  aid  this  year.  Reports  of  suc¬ 
cessful  trials  in  these  areas  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  more  economical 
way  of  applying  the  element  are  prime 
reasons  for  this  growing  interest. 

The  new  method  of  application  in¬ 
volves  treatment  of  seed  with  molyb¬ 
denum  before  planting  rather  than  top 
dressing  crops  with  the  element.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  advance  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  form  of  molyb¬ 


denum  designed  especially  for  treating 
seed. 

Molybdenum  is  required  by  plants  in 
only  tiny  quantities — but  it  serves  vital 
functions  in  the  fixation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen. 

Since  early  and  fantastic  success  us¬ 
ing  molybdenum  in  Australia,  there  has 
been  much  research  in  the  U.  S.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Rutgers  and  several  other  univer¬ 
sities  have  conducted  extensive  tests 
on  a  variety  of  soils.  These  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  although  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  results  in  Australia,  yield  in¬ 
creases  can  range  up  to  50%. 

In  New  York  State,  best  results  have 
been  achieved  on  alfalfa.  Neighboring 
New  Jersey, ,  in  addition  to  favorable 
responses  on  this  crop,  has  found  the 
element  helpful  in  controlling  a  disease 
called  whiptail  in  cauliflower  and  broc¬ 
coli. 


This  past  winter  the  seed  treatment 
method  became  commercially  attractive 
for  the  first  time  with  the  development 
of  a  new  form  of  molybdenum  designed 
for  the  purpose.  Until  now,  there  have 
been  two  problems  involved  in  seed 
treatment — adhesion  and  incompatibili¬ 
ty  with  legume  inoculants. 

The  new  development,  known  under 
the  registered  trademark,  Moly-Gro, 
holds  the  answer  to  both  of  these  draw¬ 
backs.  It  is  completely  compatible  with 
legume  inoculants — won’t  harm  useful 
bacteria — hence  can  be  applied  when 
inoculating  or  slurry  treating.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  highly  effective  adhesive  com¬ 
pound,  the  new  material  clings  tightly 
to  the  seed,  providing  a  uniform  coat¬ 
ing  which  won’t  rub  or  wipe  off  during 
planting  or  handling. 

Initially  the  product  v/ill  be  sold  in 
about  a  dozen  states,  including  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States. 


The  pot  on  the  left  got  no  molybdenum 
while  the  one  on  the  right  was  treated 
at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  sodium  molybdate 
per  acre.  Molybdenum  can  now  be  applied 
to  legume  seeds  when  inoculating. 


LEAGUE 
RESEARCH 
CREATES 
NEW  MARKETS 
FOR  MILK: 


there  Goes  My  Milk ...  in  My  Truck! 

VM  MIGHTY  PROUD  OF  BOTH 


rSothing  jiivcs  a  man  a  greater  sense  of  seenritv  and  confidenee  than 


NEW  Dairylca  Delight, 

a  dessert  lopping  and  dip 
that’s  winning  customers 
everywhere. 

NEW  Dairylea  W  hip, 

stands  up  on  baker's  pies  and 
cakes  for  davs  longer. 

NEW  method  of  storing 

cottage  cheese,  retains  fresh 
taste  over  extended  period. 


NEW 


h  c  tl  -  O  -  a  t  i  c 
cuts  labor  and  cost  of  making 
Cheddar  cheese. 


NEW 


fas  t-dissol  ving 
non-fat  dry  milk  powder, 
easier  to  use. 


THE  DAI 


ownership  of  his  own  business  .  .  .  and  especially  control  of  the  (piality  and 
promotion  of  his  product  all  the  way  to  the  final  consumer. 

dliat's  the  grand  feeling  we  farmers  get  from  membership  in  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  Yon  see,  the  League  is  the  largest  marketing  cooperative  in 
the  whole  Northeast.  It  does  things  for  us  farmers  that  no  other  cooperative 
is  ecjnipped  to  do. 

For  instance,  the  League  not  only  guarantees  us  a  year-Vound  market 
for  our  milk  .  .  .  but  it  assures  us  of  stable  prices  through  the  balancing  effect 
of  member-owned  manufacturing  plants,  branch  plants  and  retail  routes.  And 
League  research  is  continually  developing  new  uses  and  markets  lor  milk  and 
milk  products  .  .  .  things  that  make  our  future  more  secure. 

dlien  there’s  the  family  side.  Through  its  farm,  home  and  youth  activities, 
the  League  encourages  me,  my  wife  and  my  youngsters  to  take  an  active  part 
in  community  affairs  ...  in  short,  to  become  better  citizens,  better  neighbors, 
and  above  all  better  dairymen.  Why  shouldn’t  1  be  proud  of  it?  Wouldn’t 
you?  W  ell,  join  up. 

RYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


(354)  14 


LOCATED  NEAR  YOU  and 
WORKING 


now  serving  da'ry  herds 

in  the  NYABC  territory.  There’s  a  NYABC  technician 
located  in  your  neighborhood.  Call  him  today  for  the 
best  in  dairy  cattle  breeding. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


Box  .'528-A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  KHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51.  111.— Kstab.  1924. 
Originators  and  I.argest  Producers  of  Pl.-istic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot _ Widlhs  Available— 100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 

2  Gouge  (.002) . IjC  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9’&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 20  Sq.  Ft.  I  3;  6',  10!  !2;  14; 

6  Gauge  (.006).. . .  .3?:  Sq.  Ft.  (  20;  24;  8.  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gouge  (.008) . 4g  Sq.  Ft.  |  12;  16)  20'&  24  (t.  widths 


/.-•  //  /./ 

ImI 

BAftRIEK 

OVER  BIDC. 
MATLS. 

RIOG. 

INSULATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Tour  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 


To  Be  Sure  Ynn  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE 


Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRirt  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Thins  Oil  when  cold  ,  .  ,  thickens  oil  when  hot. 
Provide*  lasting  oil  film  strength-  Reduces  fric¬ 
tion,  increases  compression.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tr.Tclors  .  .  . 

AT  SERVtCE  STATIONS.  GARAGES, 

AUTO  ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO.  charlottc,  n.  c. 


STOPS  OIL  BURNING! 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Our  Feeding  Program 

High  Roughage  --  Liberal  Grain 


By  ANTONIO  MALNATI* 


I  I  OOPER  Hill  Farm  is  strictly  a 
dairy  operation.  We  have  175 

I _ I  head  of  cattle  —  about  15% 

registered  Jerseys,  4  grade  Hol- 
steins,  the  balance  registered  Holsteins. 
About  115  are  milking  age. 

The  farm  land  consists  of  582  acres 
(160  acres  rented).  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  are  tillable,  with  220  acres 
in  meadow  and  170  acres  in  tillable 
pasture.  Seventy  acres  are  used  for 
heifer  pasture  which  is  clipped  and  fer¬ 
tilized  annually. 

Our  buildings  house  182  animals.  We 
stanchion  153  head  and  place  29  in  calf 
pens.  A  separate  barn  houses  5  service 
bulls.  Four  large  silos  store  between 
1100  and  1200  tons  of  silage.  Two  of 
these  measure  18’x40’  and  two  20’x40’. 
Hay  is  stored  over  the  entire  cattle  barn 
and  bull  barn.  We  have  unlimited  stor¬ 
age  space  with  a  concrete  ramp  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  mow  to  make  unloading  an 
easier  chore.  We  have  room  enough  in 
the  mow  to  store  a  large  part  of  our 
machinery.  We  raise  straw  for  all  our 
bedding  needs,  and  this  is  also  stored 
overhead. 

Our  field  equipment  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  Five  tractors,  one  crawler  with 
bulldozer  blade,  hay  baler,  combine, 
field  chopper,  and  hay  conditioner.  The 
barn  is  equipped  with  pipeline  milker, 
gutter  cleaner  and  silo  unloaders. 


weeks  during  May  and  early  June  as 
pasture  tends  to  get  too  far  ahead  of 
the  milkers. 

Winter  feeding  consists  of  three 
feedings  of  grass  silage  or  two  feedings 
of  grass  and  one  of  sorghum  and  Sudan, 
if  we  have  it  to  use.  Rowen  hay  is  fed 
once  daily,  about  4  to  6  lbs.  per  cow. 
First  cutting  hay  is  fed  only  to  heifers. 

If  we  are  short  of  roughage,  we  pur¬ 
chase  hay,  pulp  or  hominy,  according 
to  the  best  feed  buy,  to  fit  in  with  the 
feed  we  have  grown. 

Molasses  has  been  an  excellent  feed 
buy  for  us  and  we  have  fed  large 
amounts  of  it  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  cows  do  well  on  it  and  we 
feel  that  it  has  cut  down  acetonemia 
in  pur  herd.  We  have  fed  up  to  14  gal¬ 
lon  per  cow  per  day,  but  with  extreme 
caution,  as  this  exceeds  the  recom¬ 
mended  limit. 

We  feed  one  pound  of  16%  grain  to 
3.5  pounds  of  4.0%  milk.  This  is  not  a 
set  rule  as  we  vary  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  to  each  animal  according  to  her 
condition,  age,  and  ability  to  produce. 
Dry  cows  are  fed  according  to  their 
condition. 

In  1957,  we  fed  a  total  of  412,900 
lbs.  of  grain  and  produced  1,324.300  lbs. 
of  4.0%  milk.  This  included  all  grain 
fed  to  dry  cows,  young-stock  and  bulls. 
Our  1957  D.H.I.A.  average  was  12,746 
Milk,  4.0%,  509  Fat  on  104  cows.  Our 
1958  average  is  13,513  Milk,  4.15%,  561 
Fat  on  101  cows. 


Our  total  labor  force  averages  6% 
men  the  year  around.  The  main  crop 
has  been  Ladino  clover.  We  seed 
Ladino  in  meadows  and  pastures  alike. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  good  pasture  as 
it  grows  back  faster  than  anything  we 
have  ever  planted.  We  rnix  the  follow¬ 
ing  by  measure:  4  parts  Red  Clover,  2 
parts  Alsike,  1  part  Ladino  and  6  parts 
Timothy.  In  wet  areas,  Timothy  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Reed’s  Canary  Grass. 

More  Alfalfa 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
planted  50  to  60  acres  of  alfalfa.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  has  been  Vernal,  the 
balance  DuPuits  and  Narragansett.  Our 
land  is  heavy  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  Al¬ 
falfa  has  done  poorly  in  the  past  for  us, 
but  we  hope  the  new  winter  hardy  va¬ 
rieties  will  do  better.  We  changed  to 
alfalfa  because  the  dry  summers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  or  4  years  have  killed 
our  clover  stands. 

All  the  first  cutting,  except  30  to  40 
tons  which  we  dry  for  heifer  feed,  is 
put  into  the  silos.  We  start  cutting 
about  May  25th  and  hope  to  finish 
silage  by  June  12th  to  14th  and  dry  hay 
June  20th  to  25th. 

If  we  have  dry  weather  and  seem  to 
be  short  of  hay  and  silage,  we  plant 
sorghum  and  Sudan  grass  to  be  fed  or 
to  be  ensiled.  We  mix  the  seed  50-50 
and  plant  45  to  50  lbs.  per  acre.  Twenty 
acres  will  fill  our  18’x40’  silo  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  growing  season.  We  like  to  plant 
during  the  last  week  of  June  and  cut 
during  the  first  week  of  September.  It 
is  well  headed  out  as  a  rule  after  8  or  9 
weeks.  We  raise  40  acres  of  winter 
wheat  which  supplies  our  bedding  and 
about  40  to  50  tons  of  grain,  which  we 
trade  for  16%  with  a  local  feed  plant. 

We  feed  silage  or  green  chop  twice  a 
day  while  cows  are  on  pasture.  We  us¬ 
ually  have  to  stop  feeding  for  3  or  4 


*ikfr.  Malnati  and  his  father,  Joseph, 
farm  at  Ashley  Falls,  Mass.  They  won 
3rd  place  in  the  New  England  green 
pastures  contest  in  1958.  Antonio  pre¬ 
sented  this  article  at  the  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers’  Seminar,  in  January  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts. 


Summary 

We  put  most  of  our  first  crop  in  the 
silo  as  early  as  possible  while  it  is  too 
cold  and  wet  to  hay.  This  gives  us  a 
long  growing  period  for  good  second 
and  third  cuttings.  We  plant  sorghum 
and  Sudan  between  first  and  second  cut¬ 
tings  if  it  is  needed. 

An  ample  amount  of  grain  is  fed  to 
keep  cows  in  good  condition.  Cows  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  grass  silage  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  eat  along  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  hay.  In  summer,  we  feed  as 
much  as  the  cattle  will  clean  up  during 
milking  night  and  morning. 

In  addition,  we  keep  the  animals  in 
comfortable  quarters,  give  them  the 
best  possible  care  that  we  can,  try  to 
breed  better  cattle,  hope  for  the  best, 
and  let  God  do  the  rest. 


Easy  to  Make 

By  RUTH  WYETH  SPEARS 


MAKE  FLAGSTONES  of  different 
sizes  and  colors  by  pouring  concrete  m' 
to  a  wooden  mold.  Pattern  229,  which 
shows  every  step  in  building  the  mold 
for  fine  stones  and  also  gives  formulas 
and  directions,  is  25c.  Packet  29  con¬ 
tains  this  pattern  and  four  other  ful ' 
size  patterns  for  home  improvemen  s 
all  for  $1.  Orders  under  $1  add  10c  ser¬ 
vice  charge. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Pattern^ 

American  Agriculturist,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 
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ORLEANS  C'OUATA  ”500  LB.  C  EUB”  MEMBEB^ 


Ten  of  the  DHIC  herds  in  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  finished  a  year,  April 
1,  with  more  than  500  IbS.  of  fat  aver¬ 
age  per  cow.  “500  Lb.  Club”  mem¬ 
bers  are,  left  to  right  Maynard  Moore, 
Kent;  Donald  Cook,  Medina;  Ray  Cor- 
ser,  Lyndonville;  Robert  Kirby,  Albion; 
Glenn  Klotzbach  (rear),  Medina;  Gor¬ 
don  Baker,  Lyndonville;  Robert  Nice, 


Albion;  George  Kirby,  Albion;  Dudley 
Mathes,  Holley.  Not  present  for  the 
picture  are  Lester  Maxon,  Holley; 
Homer  Maxon,  Holley;  and  Wilson 
Hakes,  Albion. 

The  registered  Brown  Swiss  herd  of 
33,  owned  by  Cook  and  Klotzbach, 
headed  the  list  with  an  average  of  610 
lbs.  of  fat. 


BBOWX  SWISS  row  BBEAKS  BEtOBB 


Letha  Irene  Pride  at  11  years,  5  months,  set  a  new 
world  record  for  all  breeds  of  1,733.13  lbs.  fat  in  365 
days.  She's  owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Woods,  Jr., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


For  the  third  year  in 
a  row,  a  Brown  Swiss 
cow  has  broken  the  world 
record  for  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  over  all  breeds.  Mr. 

&  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Woods, 

Jr.,  owners  of  White  Cloud 
Farm  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
are  the  owmers  and  de¬ 
velopers  of  the  new  cham¬ 
pion  Letha  Irene  Pride.  At 
11  years  and  5  months  she 
completed  a  record  of  34,- 
810.9  lbs.  of  milk,  testing 
4.98%,  with  1,733.13  lbs. 
of  fat.  This  is  153.58  lbs. 
of  fat  above  the  record  of 
Lee’s  Hill  Keepers’  Raven 
set  m  ’58. 

The  new  champion, 

Letha  Irene  Pride,  fresh¬ 
ened  April  4,  1958,  and 
started  her  yearly  test 
April  7.  Her  high  day’s 
production  of  126.6  lbs.  of  milk  was  on 
May  7,  the  31st  day  on  test.  On  the  last 
of  the  365-day  record,  she  gave 
12.1  lbs.  of  milk,  her  daily  average 
3eing  95.6  lbs.  per  day. 

The  new  champion  is  a  large  cow’, 
weighing  2,100  pounds  at  time  of  calv¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  completion  of  her  lac- 
ation,  1,850  pounds.  She  is  classified 
or  type  with  a  Very  Good.  She  was 
led  by  Cecil  Hartman  of  Bluffton, 


Ohio,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Woods  in  October  of  1956. 

Letha  Irene  Pride  w’as  sired  by  Mar- 
letha  Boy.  Marletha  Boy  was  by  Mars 
of  Bowerhome  out  of  OaiT’s  Letha. 

The  new  champion’s  dam.  Noisette’s 
Irene,  was  by  a  son  of  Cinnamon  Boy 
of  Walhalla,  a  son  of  Maiden’s  Vron- 
icka  College  Boy,  and  out  of  Cinna¬ 
mon’s  Girl  of  Meadow  Green,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cinnamon’s  Maiden. 


Photo:  Rutgers  University 


I  llllKEIVS  lA  A  BUBBLE 


^  experimeHtal  plastic  bub- 

bec  ^  P^^Mry  house  stands  by  itself 
Pi'essure  from  a  blower  in- 
lid  in  the  lower  right  of  the  front, 
str^^  layers  being  tested  for  heat 
The^^  seen  through  the  film, 

past  in  the  foreground  supports  a 


snow  fence  used  to  protect  the  film 
from  damage.  Fence  was  taken  down 
when  the  picture  was  made.  The  10  by 
20-foot  shelter  was  built  from  $30 
worth  of  polyethylene  plastic  film  in  a 
20  X  30-ft.  sheet,  pfus  a  used  motor 
blower  and  some  odds  and  ends. 


For  better  baling 


IH  TWIHE  IH  OIL-TIGHT 
'QUALITY-GUARD’  CARTON 


You  get 
factory-fresh 
twine 
every  time 


Now,  IH  twine  comes  to  you  with  its  world-famous  quality 
preserved  from  mill  to  hay  field.  It  stays  strong,  pliable,  and 
tieable.  It  works  better  in  your  baler.  The  new  oil-tight 
‘Quality-Guard’  carton  seals  in  protective  chemicals,  guards 
twine  quality  throughout  transport  and  storage,  brings  it  to 
you  “factory -fresh”  every  time! 


•  Insect,  rodent,  and  rot  repel¬ 
lents  retain  original  strength 

•  Twine  stays  factory  fresh-— 
retains  full  strength 


g  Twine  stays  pliable,  tieable 
— flows  evenly  through  baler 
•  Cartons  stay  clean,  easy  to 
handle  and  store 


McCormick®  and  International®  Baler  Twines 
^Standard  of  the  World' 

You  get  bigger  time  and  money  savings  when  you  bale  with 
McCormick  or  International  baler  twine — protected  in  new 
‘Quality-Guard’  cartons.  Both  are  spun  from  true  sisalana 
fibers  on  Pew  Machaul  spinners  with  the  world’s  highest  pre¬ 
cision.  Their  knotless  uniformity  throughout  the  full  9,000-ft 
length  helps  your  baler  work  better,  by  reducing  knotter 
trouble.  Each  carton  ties  500  average  36-in.  bales — 1734 
tons  of  hay.  And,  it  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  tie! 


See  your  IH  Twine  Dealer  NOW .  .  • 

Look  for  the  colorful  display  of  bright  red  McCormick  cartons 
or  yellow  International  cartons.  Buy  your  season’s  supply 
now.  Ask  about  other  top-quality  IH  brands:  LST®  (Long- 
Spun®),  *A11-Ty®,  *Shippers,  Custom®,  and  *McCormick  and 
*International  binder  twines. 

^■Protected  in  Quality-Guard  cartons 


BALER 

manufactured  In  U.  S.  A.  by 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  Twine  .  .  .  Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Commerckil 
Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Construction  Equipment . . .  Motor  Trucks— Genera!  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, 


(356)  16 


When  you' re  ready 
fortheBiST.., 


,,»you're  ready  for  a 


^CRAINE 

^  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Craine  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  “cheaper”  silo— find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Craine 
Tile  beauty  .  .  . 

MAIL  C  O  U  P  O 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLE 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-S19 

Please  send  full  information  and 
prices  on  Tile  Silos. 

Name . 

Address . 


OUR  57TH  YEAR - J 


For:  GREEN  FEEVING,  SILAGE, 
STALK  SHREDDING, 
BEDDING,  HAy- 
CONDITIONING 
the 

M-C 

HOPPER 


No  other  machine  on  the  market  does  so 
many  jobs  so  well  — for  so  little  money. 

The  M-C  CHOPPER  gives  you  a  full  60" 
cut.  Takes  less  power.  Mows,  chops  and 
loads  in  one  operation.  Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 

Write  or  phone  for  information 
and  FREE  DEMONSTRATION. 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


See  M-C  .  . . 

FOR  BETTER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 

DISTRIBUTOR 

MENDON,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Honeoye  Falls  317-W 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8xi2  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


,  Visiting  UagftflJlfi 
TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


conx  FOR  GRAI3i 

HIS  is  Hayfield’s  twenty-third  year 
of  producing  ear  corn  to  be  cribbed. 
It  has  helped  mightily  in  reducing  the 
feed  bill,  and  sometimes  we’ve  had  a 
little  surplus  to  sell  as  grain,  even 
though  we  don’t  usually  plan  on  ear 
corn  as  a  cash  crop.  With  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  ear  corn  production  in  the 
Northeast  since  World  War  II,  which 
some  authorities  predict  has  reached  its 
crest,  we’ve  only  been  returning  to  the 
practice  our  forefathers  followed  for 
100  years  and  more;  and  they  learned 
it  from  the  Indians.  Com  of  the  flint 
type  for  husking  was  growing  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  the  Northeast  when  the  Mid¬ 
west  was  still  a  vacant,  howling  wild¬ 
erness. 

Today,  we’ve  just  re-acquired  the 
know-how,  or  art,  of  growing  ear  corn. 
It  takes  more  than  science  to  grow 
corn,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  has 
already  got  it  more  than  half  learned. 

But  science  has  helped  a  great  deal. 
Better  and  better  varieties  become 
available  each  year,  equally  from  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  seed  corn  com¬ 
panies.  To  yieldability  has  been  added 
standability,  better  root  systems,  earlier 
maturity,  and  increased  resistance  to 
diseases  and  insects.  Liming,  fertilizing, 
spacing  of  seed  and  control  of  weeds  by 
both  cultivating  and  chemicals  are  bet¬ 
ter  understood  now.  We’re  just  now 
getting  geared  to  go. 

Those  who  have  made  a  close  study 
of  Northeastern  corn  production,  in¬ 
cluding  many  corn  growers,  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  anyone  can 
produce  100  bu.  of  dry  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre.  It  is  not  a  wild  estimate,  when 
we  realize  that  some  thousands  of 
farmers  in  our  thirteen  original  states 
have  already  done  it,  some  of  them  re¬ 
peatedly.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  hazards  of  weather,  plus  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  growers  who  use  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  a  little  stingy  on  lime, 
and  still  others  are  as  yet  a  little  un¬ 
handy  with  the  art  or  skill  of  it,  I’ll 
settle  for  80  bu.  to  the  acre  of  U.S.  #2 
corn  with  15%  moisture  as  the  profit- 
containing  reward  for  anyone  who  will 
really  put  his  hand  and  mind  to  it. 

At  Hayflelds,  we  plan  to  grow  60 
acres  of  corn  for  silage  and  grain  in 
1959.  We  may  end  up  with  fifty,  but  our 
goal  is  sixty.  Harry  Morrill,  now  that 
he  is  alert  to  the  damage  weeds  can  do 
and,  in  his  third  year  at  Hayflelds,  is 
much  better  organized,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  turn  in  a  creditable  and 
profitable  performance  on  corn. 

GRASSLAIVD  TREAD!^ 

Professor  A.  A.  Johnson,  Cornell 
plant  breeder,  reports  as  follows: 

Yield  of  corn  for  grain  in  New  York 
State  rose  to  an  average  of  50  bu.  per 
acre  in  1958;  oats  52  bu. ;  wheat  34.5 
bu.;  hay  of  all  kinds  to  an  average  of 
1.9  tons. 

The  use  of  alfalfa  seed  remained 
steady  during  the  past  5  years  and  is 
now  at  about  3  million  lbs.  Pi,ed  clover 
fell  from  nearly  2  million  lbs.  in  1954 
to  just  over  a  million  in  1958.  Birds- 
foot  trefoil  jumped  from  Vi  million  in 
1954  to  %  million  in  1958.  During  the 
same  period,  Ladino  clover  declined 
from  328,000  lbs.  to  180,000,  and  Or¬ 
chard  grass  from  145,000  to  72,000.  Use 
of  Bromegrass  remained  steady  at 
slightly  above  i/4  million  lbs.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  Timothy  was  moderate,  from 
4  million  to  3)4  million  lbs. 

Making  predictions,  Johnson  esti¬ 
mates  that  Narragansett  will  be  33% 
of  New  York  alfalfa  in  1961,  a  modest 
increase  from  29%  in  1957.  Vernal  al¬ 
falfa  was  only  3%  of  the  whole  in  1957 


and  is  expected  to  rise  to  24%  in  1961. 
while  Ranger  will  decline  from  46%  to 
10%.  On  Birdsfoot  trefoil,  Johnson  pre¬ 
dicts  that  European  will  decline  from 
71%  of  the  whole  jin  1957  to  20%  in 
1961;  Viking  will  jump  from  4%  to 
55%  in  the  5  years.  He  predicts  that 
Climax  and  Essex  will  rise  from  1%  of 
all  Timothy  in  1957  to  35%  in  1961. 

To  one  who  nas  not  only  helped  pro¬ 
mote  changes  in  grassland  varieties 
and  practices  but  also  adopted  them  on 
his  own  farm,  there  is  but  one  dis¬ 
appointment  in  these  predictions,  which 
are  regarded  as  reliable.  That  dis¬ 
appointment  lies  in  Birdsfoot  trefoil, 
but  not  with  Viking.  The  new  Viking 
variety,  developed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  Cornell,  replaces  red  clover 
ana  Ladino  clover,  both  of  which  have 
great  faults  and  are  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing.  Viking  is  deep-rooted,  lasts  4 
years,  and  thus  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
clovers  it  replaces. 

The  regret  has  to  do  with  a  predicted 
decline  of  Empire  birdsfoot  from  25% 
of  the  whole  in  1957  to  20  %>  in  1961 
Here  is  a  legume  for  the  roughlands,  of 
which  we  have  millions  of  acres  in  the 
Northeast,  upon  which  farmers  have 
learned  they  can  depend  for  a  produc¬ 
tive  life  of  10,  20,  or  even  30  years. 
During  its  life,  the  back  pastures  it  oc¬ 
cupies  are  great  places  for  growing 
heifers,  conditioning  dry  cows  and  put¬ 
ting  weight  on  beef  animals.  Moderate 
but  persistent  in  yield  through  the 
whole  growing  season,  it  is  also  mod¬ 
erate  in  its  needs  for  lime,  fertilizer  and 
cliiDping.  Once  established,  it  possesses 
remarkable  durability.  It  is  so  good  for 
the  hills  and  rough  valleys  which  can 
be  tractor-worked  that  I  hope  for  an 
expansion  in  this  remarkable  legume. 
In  view  of  its  long  life,  the  cost  of 
establishing  Empire  is  very  little  when 
figured  by  the  year. 

SiREEAII\GJ»» 

For  the  first  time  in  about  15  years, 
the  growth  of  rotated  pastures  at  Hay- 
fields  did  not  demand  grazing  in  late 
April.  This  spring  we  had  frosts  which 
set  back  the  pastures,  sunlight  and 
heat  were  below  normal,  and  rainfall 
was  scant.  It  was  probably  lack  of  a 
warm  rain  which  contributed  most  to 
breaking  our  long  record  of  lush 
growth  in  April.  Our  average  turnout 
time  was  April  26,  if  not  the  25th.  On 
the  27th,  when  this  is  written,  the 
guess  is  May  6  to  8. 

As  stated  before,  earliness  of  grazing 
was  not  an  objective  in  our  plans  to 
produce  better  pastures,  and  came  as 
a  byproduct  of  our  efforts  to  create 
pastures  with  the  ability  to  yield  well 
in  the  heat  and  dryness  of  mid  and  late 
summer.  We’ve  never  moved  much 
more  than  halfway  toward  the  goal  of 
really  lush  midsummer  pastures  with 
perennials  such  as  alfalfa,  Ladino 
clover,  bromegrass  or  any  kind  of 
birdsfoot.  Our  efforts  have  been  mildly 
profitable,  but  until  we  have  new  heat- 
resistant  vai’ieties,  if  not  new  species, 
the  hole  of  midsummer  sag  in  pasture 
yields  is  likely  to  remain. 

The  3 '/2 -acre  hilLside  of  old  sod,  disk¬ 
ed  up  last  fall,  weathered  well  without 
erosion  and  is  now  seeded  to  Empire 
birdsfoot  and  Essex,  the  extremely  Ir.te 
timothy,  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop, 
which,  while  holding  weeds  back  and 
preventing  erosion,  is  nevertheless  a 
robber  crop.  Incidentally,  certified  Em¬ 
pire  birdsfoot  seed  at  91c  a  lb.  is  tlie 
cheapest  I’ve  ever  knomi  it  to  be,  and 
balances  off  the  higher-than-a-kite 
price  of  almost  unobtainable  Essex 
Timothy. 
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uniKHil 

CATTLE 


Get 


this  handsome 
18" 

Cattle  Crossing  Sign 
now-for  ^  farm! 

VALUE  $4-YOURS  FOR  ONLY 
$1  PLUS  DISC  FROM  BOTTLE 
OF  NEW  R«V  POWDER 

the 
dairy 
sanitizer 
you  can 
trust  ! 

PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORE 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quon- 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

L  E  PTO V A  C 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.  O  Box  464-H 


Camden  1  N.  1 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME 
UP  TO  I^l 


GRIMM’S  TEDD-AiRATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 

Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season,  o 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay— lOS 
Write  for  circular. 

aa 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC,  BUTLANOcVI 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTIIITT  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

1  tasily  etecteil'OiiicI' ddiuR 

Shipprt  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Fuld® 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J*  ^ 
■  I  Dealers  Wanted 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  hilts ;  4^,^ 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  ^ 


1,(101  uses.  Stainless  .shaft.  Won't  rust  or  y 
clog!  Use  1/6  lir  motor  or  larger  . 

%  HI’  for  up  to  3,00(1  Gl’ll:  450  (H’H 
80’  high;  or  l.SoO  Gl’H  from  35'  aell- 
1”  inlet;  %"  outlet.  Coupling  incimieil 

free  . .  _ _  $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP  ^ 

Up  to  7,500  GPH 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP  tc« 

i’ostpairl  if  cash  with  order  Mone.v  Back  u  jj,,,) 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  14,  New 
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Farmers  Need  to  Know 
About  Social  Security 


1T  (357) 


Trouble  with  FLIES? 


JOf,  HOO^EFLIK  AT 
MY  PAII?Y  BARN  ARE 
AgOJT  TO  CARRY  ME 
AWAY/  WHAT  PO  YOU 
RECOMMENP  ? 


TOM,  M04r  MLk-; 
ARE  Uimo  NEW 
FLV-CORP/  /TV 
MURPER  FO/R  FLIEV, 
ANP  ONE  AmJCATloN 


iOUHPi  6009!  HOY/  QOBi  IT  WORK?  ) 


ITV  ■ViMPiEf  REAP  TH/£^ 


0  H004EF1.IE5  LIKE  TO  UOHT  OH  CORK, 
ARP  WHEN  THEY  U6HT  ON  FUY-CORP, 

they  pie  within  15  minotEF 

(2)  FLY-CORP  OOSTE  FAR  EEFS!  — 
BEOAt/FE  VOO  ONLY  N£Ep  TO 
KJY  ONCE  A  VEA<0/N,/ 

(J)  USE  ONE  PACRAOE  FOR  EVERY 
TOGO  SOUARE  FEET  OF 
eUlLPlNCr  4PACE 


MOl'P  on!  YOU'LL  THROW 

your  money  away  unless 

YOU  OET  ENOUUH  TO  PO 
THE  JOS  RI6HT/ 

””  1 

/  OALT  ZSxbO  I  /cvv,,- 


JOE  4AIP  FLY-COKP  WAV  FULLY  TEVTEP  ANP 
APPROYEP  BY  the  LE/APINCt  ACr  COLLEGES 
ANP  HEALTH  PEPARTMENTS f 


last  summer  leading  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  all  over  the  nation  tested  Fly-Cord 
under  the  strict  control  of  Farm  Journal 
magazine.  They  gave  Fly-Cord  their  over¬ 
whelming  approval,  and  the  product  was 
awarded  the  Farm-Journal  Family  Test 
Seal  of  Approval. 


* 


FLY- CORD  IS  ALSO  PERFECT 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOG,  AND 
OTHER  FARM  APPLICATIONS. 


fly-cord,  inc. 

P.  O.  Box  2006  -  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 
Call  ADams  2-3439 

ASK  FOR  FLY-CORD  AT  ANY  CO-OP  OR 
INDEPENDENT  FARM  SUPPLY  DEALER! 


“I  talked  with  a  lot  of  tank  owners 
and  only  the  ones  with  Pfaudier  tanks 


said  they  had  no  troubies. 


”  Carl  W.  Bosworth 
Jamesville,  New  York 

when  the  milk  goes  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  set. 


NTIL  several  years  ago, 
farm  people  have  not  had  a  di¬ 
rect  share  in  social  security. 
Regularly  employed  fai-m  work¬ 
ers  were  brought  under  the  law  begin¬ 
ning  with  1951.  Self-employed  farmers 
and  many  more  farm  employees  started 
earning  social  security  credits  begin¬ 
ning  with  1955.  Today,  practically  all 
people  who  farm  for  a  living  are  build¬ 
ing  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  protection. 

Many  younger  farmers  are  misled 
when  it  comes  to  their  responsibilities 
under  the  social  security  law.  Many 
farmers  believe  that  they  have  to  re¬ 
port  their  farm  earnings  for  social  se¬ 
curity  for  only  two  years  to  get  their 
social  security  benefits  at  age  65. 

All  self-employed  farmers,  no  matter 
how  old  they  are,  must  report  their  farm 
earnings  and  pay  the  social  security 
tax  each  year  that  they  have  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  at  least  $400.  This  is  true  even 
if  they  are  getting  social  security  bene¬ 
fits. 

It  is  a  fact  that  those  farmers  who 
are  now  65  years  of  age,  can  get  social 
security  benefits  after  they  have  paid 
the  self-employment  tax  for  three 
years.  But,  if  these  farmers  continue  to 
have  net  earnings  of  over  $400  each 
year  in  their  farming  operations,  they 
must  continue  to  file  their  self-employ¬ 
ment  tax  returns  and  pay  the  tax  each 
year. 

When  You  Are  Eligible 

How  long  a  self-employed  farmer 
must  work  his  farm  in  order  to  qualify 
for  social  security  benefits  depends  on 
the  date  that  he  reaches  65.  In  surviv¬ 
ors  cases,  the  length  of  time  he  must 
have  worked  depends  on  the  date  of  his 
death.  For  example,  a  self-employed 
farmer  reaching  65  in  1961  will  need 
five  years  of  work  under  social  secur¬ 
ity  to  qualify  for  social  security  bene¬ 
fits;  if  he  readies  retirement  age  in  1971 
or  later,  he  will  nee<l  ten  years  of  work 
under  social  security. 

All  farmers  are  urged  to  keep  accu¬ 
rate  records  each  year  of  their  fai'm 
income  and  expenses  so  that  they  can 
file  a  correct  self-employment  tax  re¬ 
turn  and  get  credits  under  social  se¬ 
curity  toward  their  benefits  at  retire¬ 
ment. 

What  Reports  Necessary 

Farmers  tax  returns  consist  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Income  Tax  Forms  1040, 
Schedule  of  Farm  and  Expenses,  Sched- 
nle  F,  and  a  detachable  coupon  at  the 
end  of  Schedule  F,  entitled  “U.  S.  Re¬ 
port  of  Self-Employment  Income.”  The 
Schedule  F  should  be  completely  filled 
out.  The  coupon  is  necessary  because 
that  is  the  form  which  will  get  him  his 
social  security  credits.  Its  importance 
can  be  noted  by  the  fact  that  400,000 
self-employment  tax  returns  were  filed 
Without  any  social  security  numbers. 
This  means  delays  in  settling  claims  for 
benefits,  and  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  locating  and  posting  the  cred¬ 
its  to  the  proper  person. 

In  reporting  net  income,  a  farmer 
3-s  a  choice  of  two  methods  of  report- 
'ng  his  income.  One  Concerns  the  farmer 
who  grosses  over  $1800  and  his  net  pro- 
t  is  under  $1200.  The  other  is  for  a 
armer  whose  gross  income  is  $1800  or 
css.  First,  the  farmer  with  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  over  $1800  must  report  his  ac- 
nal  net  income,  unless  the  actual  net 
inrome  is  less  than  $1200. 

Then,  he  can  report  $1200  or  the  ac- 
net  income.  He  has  this  choice 
even  if  he  had  an  actual  net  loss  for 

c  year.  The  choice  permitted  to  the 
^armer  may  be  very  important  to  him. 
acts  as  a  protection  from  losing  a 
year’s  .social  security  credits  in  a 
year  when  he  has  an  extremely  bad 


crop;  second,  the  farmer  also  has  a 
choice  when  his  gross  income  is  $1800 
or  less.  He  may  report  %  of  his  gross 
income.  For  instance,  if  the  gross  in¬ 
come  is  $1200,  he  can  take  $800  for  his 
net. 

If  You  Hire  Farm  Labor 

Next,  let  us  discuss  another  phase  of 
the  farmer’s  problem — labor.  There  are 
some  farmers  who  do  not  have  to  re¬ 
port  the  earnings  of  their  employees 
and  others  w'ho  do  have  to  report. 

A  farmer  who  has  hired  workers  and 
paid  any  one  of  them  $150,  or  more,  in 
cash  wages  in  a  calendar  year,  or  a 
farmer  who  has  had  one  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  who  worked  at  least  twenty 
days  in  a  year  for  him  for  wages  fig¬ 
ured  by  the  hour,  day  or  week,  must 
report  these  workers’  earnings.  If  a 
man  worked  on  a  farm  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  days  and  did  not  earn  $150,  then  the 
farmer  would  not  have  to  report  that 
man’s  earnings. 

Sometimes  farmers  hire  a  crew  act¬ 
ing  through  a  crew-leader.  Most  crew 
workers  on  farms  are  covered  by  the 
law.  The  problem  is  who  is  the  employ¬ 
er  responsible  for  reporting  the  wages, 
the  farm  owner  or  the  crew-leader  ? 

If  the  crew-leader  furnishes  the  crew 
members  to  the  farmer  and  pays  the 
crew  either  for  himself  or  for  the  farm¬ 
er,  he  (the  crew-leader)  is  the  employ¬ 
er,  unless  he  has  a  written  agreement 
with  the  farmer  which  shows  the  crew- 
leader  is  the  farmer’s  employee. 

If  you,  as  a  farm  operator,  have  a 
written  agreement  with  a  crew-leader 
showing  the  crew-leader  as  an  em¬ 
ployee,  then  all  the  crew  members  are 
your  employees.  This  means  that  who¬ 
ever  is  the  employer,  must  report  all 
wages,  and  pay  the  social  security  tax. 

The  employer  should  make  a  careful 
record  of  the  social  security  numbers 
of  everyone  he  hires.  Then  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  days  woi’ked  and  the 
amount  paid. 

When  To  Start  Deductions 

The  employer  of  agricultural  labor 
has  the  right  to  start  social  security 
deductions  at  the  beginning  of  the  em¬ 
ployment,  or  when  it  is  estimated  the 
employee  has  worked  long  enough  to 
become  covered  by  meeting  the  test  of 
$150  cash  wages  or  20  days. 

Many  diffei’ent  methods  are  used  to 
maintain  records  of  wages  paid  in  ag- 
ricultui’al  employment,  and  while  no 
specific  record  system  is  suggested,  a 
brief  method  is  very  effective  and  will 
meet  all  requirements.  This  includes 
the  name  and  account  number  of  your 
employees,  amount  of  wages  paid  and 
the  amount  deducted. 

The  wages  of  farm  employees  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
by  January  31st  for  the  previous  year, 
on  ‘‘Employer’s  Annual  Tax  Return  for 
Agricultural  Employees,”  Form  943. 

Finally,  most  farmers  know  that  a 
man  must  be  at  least  65  years  old  and 
a  woman  must  be  at  least  62  years  of 
age  to  file  a  claim  for  old-age  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  When  a  self-employed 
farmer  wants  to  file  a  claim  for  old-age 
insurance  benefits  under  the  social  se¬ 
curity  program,  he  should  call  at  his 
nearest  social  security  office,  bringing 
with  him  his  last  year’s  self-employ¬ 
ment  tax  return,  proof  that  he  paid  the 
tax  and  some  proof  of  his  age.  If  his 
wife  is  62  years  of  age  or  older,  bring 
her  along,  with  some  proof  of  her  age. 

Remember  one  thing — you  can  get 
your  claim  paid  much  faster  if  you 
bring  the  necessary  papers  with  you 
when  you  first  make  your  claim.  Our 
offices  throughout  the  country  have 
highly  trained  and  well  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  ready  to  take  care  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  YOUR  SOCIAL  SE¬ 
CURITY. 


That’s  why  Mr.  Bosworth  bought  a 
Pfaudier  Lo-Vat  bulk  cooler.  Here’s 
what  he  says  about  its  operation: 

"Actually  it  runs  very  little  of  the  time 
...  it  usually  shuts  off  before  I  finish  my 
milking.". 

The  speed  of  the  Pfaudier  cooling 
system  surprises  many  people.  In 
spite  of  this  rapid  cooling,  the  Lo-Vat 
operating  costs  are  frequently  only 
one-third  that  of  competitive  models. 

The  Lo-Vat  has  an  extra  large  cool¬ 
ing  area.  The  bottom  surface,  both 
lengthwise  and  from  side  to  side,  is 
completely  devoted  to  cooling  the 
milk. 

Refrigeration  is  fully  automatic. 
Compressor  and  agitator  work  only 


"\t’s  simple  to  clean.  Takes  less  than  10 
minutes  for  one  cleaning." 

A  special  method  is  used  for  bond¬ 
ing  the  cooling  coils  to  the  tank.  This 
eliminates  potential  bacterial  entrap- 
ments  due  to  weld  “dimples”  across 
the  bottom. 

The  low  height  of  the  Lo-Vat  makes 
both  cleaning  and  pouring  easier. 

For  more  details  and  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  974,  write: 

THE  PFAUDIER  CO. 

a  division  of  Pfaudier  Permutif  Inc. 

Sept.  AA-S9,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


(358)  18 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — la  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra,  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield:  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  dally  calf  markets  and  for  informa- 
tion  on  Empiie's  farm  auction  service. 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOk  SALE :  A  few  choice  young  cows  with  good 

HIR  records  due  in  May.  Well-bred  heifers  all 
ages  from  proven  cow  families  and  by  proven 
sires  Several  excellent  herd  sire  prospects. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

DRAGGING  UDDERS  GOT  yoti  down?  Lift  them 
up  with  a  polled  or  horned  Ayrshire  bull — avail¬ 
able  from  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  A25,  Barne- 
veld,  New  York. 


_ ^SEYS _ 

MAPLE  SLOPE  SEIG  Delight  —  outstanding 
heifer  consigned  to  Western  New  York  Jersey 
Cattle  Sale  May  23  at  Canandaigua.  Bred  to 
Marshall  Volunteer,  freshening  about  Sept.  20. 
Excellent  cow  family:  great  grand-dam  still  pro¬ 
ducing  at  17  years,  gave  8,360  of  milk,  443  fat. 
Granddam’s  record  8,120  milk,  454  fat.  Dam’s 
record  9,620  milk,  425  fat,  all  305  days.  Maple 
Slope  Farm,  Lawrence  Perry,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  ANGUS  Bull,  18  months  old,  for 
sale.  Excellent  bloodlines.  Priced  reasonable. 
William  Slaight,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

ANGUS  BULLS — 2  year  old  son  of  O.  Bardolier- 
mere,  5  year  old  proven  sire  Bardoliermerie 
breeding.  Binck’s  Best  Farms,  Averill  Park, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  eattle  project.  Write  for  information.  New 
York  State  Hereford  Assn.,  22  Wing  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford.  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. _ 

SALE  —  HEREFORDS:  Twenty-four  Reg.  and 
grade  cows  with  15  calves,  two  keg.  bulls — 
Portage  and  Publican  Domino.  Wm.  Hulle,  May- 
fair  Stock  Farm,  RD2,  Middletown,  New  York, 
Phone  Axminster  4-5257. _ 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  registered  Hereford  horned 
yearling  bulls,  Alfred  Yates,  Lyons,  New  York. 
Phone  WH6-6407. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  Brood  cows  and 
heifers  with  calf.  H.  Darling,  West  Wind  Farm, 
Red  Creek,  New  York.  Tel.  Red  Creek  6694.  L. 
Kellow,  28  Oak  St.,  Nutley,  N.  J.  Tel.  Nutley 
2-5937. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  sale— 15  year¬ 
ling  bulls,  15  yearling  heifers  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  of  clean  pedigreed  cows  in  the  East. 
Sired  by  four  C.  K.  clean,  pedigreed  bulls. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y, 
REGISTERED  PUREBRED  Herefords.  Small 
herd  and  sire,  age  2%  to  5  years.  Will  sell  all 
or  single  lots.  Harold  Miller,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 

REGISTERED  POLLED  SHORTHORN  yearling 
heifers.  Vaccinated.  Klay-Lthm  Farms,  Shorts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Phone  5049. 


_ CATTLE  BOARDED 

BOARD  FOR  100  Yearling  Heifers.  Large  farm, 
well  managed,  has  ample  good  pasture  for  100 
head:  also,  ample  good  hay  and  silage  for  full 
winter:  also  good  pen  barns  for  pen  breeding 
or  pasture  breeding.  Except  for  gral^  and  sup¬ 
plemental  feeds  and  veterinary  expense  or  sup¬ 
plies,  will  provide  all  necessary  care,  housing, 
breeding,  and  feed  until  October  15,  1960  at 
SIOO.OO  per  head.  Contact  William  Alberts, 
Clayton  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  S.S.R.,  Canaan, 
Conn. 


SWINE 

t6p  quality  pigs  7-9  weeks  $13.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  by  Railway  Express.  Kindly 
remit  with  order.  Large  lots  trucked.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  YO-2-1085. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  8  weeks  old  boars 
and  sow  pigs  sired  by  certified  Hope  C.  L.  and 
Western  Jet  Ace.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View 
Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

RUGGED  PIGS.  CHESTER  Whites,  Chester- 
Yorkshire  cross:  6,  8,  10  weeks  old.  812.50, 
$13.00,  $14.00  each.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance  Carl  Anderson,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  EMerson  9-9543. 
Check  or  money  order. _ 

LANDRACE  HOGS  OF  weening  age.  David 
Sheppard,  R.D.  #2,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stan¬ 
ley  4297. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS  and  Montadales./ 
Ram  and  ewe  lambs  sired  by  son  of  Badly 
Quinton.  John  Hoge,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS.  Have  fine  selection 
yearling  rams,  yearling  ewes,  ram  lambs,  ewe 
lambs,  few  ewes.  Located  on  Route  167,  8  miles 
east  of  Mohawk.  Phone  TO-6-3858.  Harold 
Mumford.  RD2,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG.  The  most  complete 
Dairy  Catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog  No. 
.57A  mailed  on  request  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 

WESTERN  FEEDER  CALVES  each  week,  300  to 
500  lbs.  Price  32^-350.  40  open  Holstein  heifers, 
weight  6.50  lbs.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Chestnut 
Ridge,  Route  77,  10  miles  east  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Middleport  RE-5-5915. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood.  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES.  Fine  in  the  field, 
friendly  at  home.  AKC.  Leo  Pelton.  Route  98, 
Attica,  N.  Y. 

COONHOUNDS  WITH  imJORD  “cilchrnPrTces 
start  at  $125.00.  Trial  allowed.  I.  H.  «  Moore, 
Palmyra.  N.  Y.  Kennels,  Route  96. 
REGISTERED  AIREDALE  Puppies  $25.  Young 
stock  Other  breeds.  Come  see  them.  Phloxland 
Kennels,  Mohawk  Trail.  Charlemont.  Mass. 
BORDER  COLLIE  Puppies  from  imported  stock. 
Black  and  white.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs. 
Intelligent  pets.  Donald  Dunsmore,  Swanton.  Vt. 
SPECIAL  SALE  on  all  puppies  and  grown  stock. 
A.K.C.  Reg.  smooth  fox  terriers.  Gloria  Gregory, 
Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwick  4143. _ 

WANTED — COLLIE  Shepherd  by  litters.  Keegan 
Kennels,  Saco.  Maine. 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  —  pure  w'hite,  fine 
pets.  $25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State 
St.,  Gloversville.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  BORDER  Collie  Pups  .$15  through 
May,  thereafter  $20.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Sprakers, 
New  York.  R.D.  Telephone  Cobleskill  489-M-2. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Specializing  in 
Fagan-Rapp  Linecross  Leghorns,  first  generation 
Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Harco  Barred  Rocks, 
all  Harco  Sex-Links,  Lawton  While  Rocks  and 
Buff  Sex-Links.  Our  Peterson  Cornish  Cross  are 
tops  for  meat  birds.  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pull- 
orum-Typhoid  clean.  Please  specify  breeds  in¬ 
terested  in  when  writing.  Meadow  View  Chicks — 
Henry  M  Fryer — Greenwich.  N  Y  Phone  Myrtle 
2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine' Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  laige  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
tood  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  lor  less  feed.  Sena  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Bux  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 
BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6.-100, 
Vantress  $10-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100, 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed. 
Cod.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

“B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila. 
50  Pe. 

BLOODTESTED  ROCKS,  REDS.  Crosses,  all 
heavies.  $6.50-100;  $12.00-200.  Big  leg  fryer 
ehieks —  $1.60-100;  $3.00-200.  Ship  at  once.  COD. 
Crestwood  Farms,  Sheridan  9,  Pa 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25b  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES,  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6.99:  pullets,  $13.99:  heavies,  $4.99: 
surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog.  Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 

POSITIVELY  NO  DISEASE  to  transmit.  H&N 
Nick  Chick  Leghorns,  baby  chicks  and  started 
pullets.  We  don’t  hire  farmers  to  grow  your  pul¬ 
lets.  We  grow  them  ourselves,  isolated  in  brand 
new  buildings  just  completed,  with  the  most 
modern  automatic  equipment.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself  this  brand  new  modern  operation.  Beau¬ 
tiful  16  weeks  old  pullets  in  full  bloom,  im¬ 
munized.  graded,  $1.55  delivered.  Adam .  Baum 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
Ithaca  8548. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  bullets)  Ready- to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept.  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  White  or 
Barred.  Available  now  in  large  and  small  lots. 
Grow  capons  for  profit  or  your  own  eating 
pleasure.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  10b.  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


TURKEYS 

'•PREMIUM  PROFIT”  Broad  Whites  Hens  12-14 

lbs.;  Toms  24-26  lbs.  Poults  $58.50-100.  Meadow 
brook.  Richfield  2.  Pa.  _ 

LARGE  BROADWHITES  and  small  Broadwhite 

turkey  poults  and  eggs.  Special,  tom  poulls  55b. 
Bartlett  Turkey  Hatchery,  R#4,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHTtE  Poults.  ,$39.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


GEESE  _ 

GOSLINGS  —  WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35,  White 
Emdens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  COD. 

Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

GOSLINGS— TOULOUSE^T'meat  type  crosses, 
10  for  $11  postpaid.  White  China  goslings,  10  for 
$9  postpaid.  Charles  Howland.  Route  1.  Endlcott 

New  York _ 

SliGRTm  GOSLINGS  —  LARGE,  fast  growing 
strain.  $1.,50  each,  minimum  six,  postpaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton, 
Mass.  _ 


DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  •‘LONG  ISLAND  Pekin” 
ducklings  ,$25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna 
JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-Campbell  ducklings— 
12-.$4.00;  25-.$6.50:  100-$21.00.  Howard  Butler. 
Otego,  New  York. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Pullorum  clean, 
chicks  or  older.  Order  early.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details 
White's  Rabbitry.  Delaware.  Ohio  _ 

SEND  FOR  FREE  copy  NRBA  Rabbit  News 
Bo.k  243,  Thompson,  Connecticut. 


FISHING 

HOW  TO  CATCH  fish  with  smell — secret  recipes, 
formulas,  methods — 25e.  Johnson’s.  312-B  Lake 
Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pona 
stocking.  .Tumbo  frogs,  waterlilies.  aquatic  plants 
Information  10b  Live  deliveries  guaranteed  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries,  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa 


HELP  WANTED 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  D.H.I.C.  Supervis 
or.  Full  time  job  at  above  average  pay  scale 
Write  to  Ulster  County  D.H.I.C..  74  John  Street. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  or  Call  Kingston,  FEderal  1-1680. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  INEXPERIENCED  man  17  years 
wishes  work  on  dairy  farm  for  July  and  August. 
Salary  secondary  consideration.  Daniel  Wilbur. 
129  Maple  Hill  Rd.,  Huntington,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  TO  MAKE  small  wooden  items,  toys 
or  novelties,  as  a  spare  time  occupation.  Oliver 
Kennard,  RFD,  Durham,  N.  H. 

PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135.  Wollaston,  Mass 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

COUNTRY  GROCERY  STORE,  meats,  novelties, 
gas  pump,  no  competition,  real  estate  included  in 
setup  with  modern  apartment,  Tioga  County. 
N.  Y.,  not  too  far  from  Route  17,  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  CENTRAL  New  York,  wood  build¬ 
ing.  36x50,  2%  stories,  basement,  improved  road, 
water  power  available  year  around  e.xcept  in 
high  water,  gasoline  motor,  house,  garage,  IVj 
acres  land,  near  railroads,  suitable  for  wood- 
woiklng  or  light  manufacturing.  D.  S.  Sharp. 
Newark,  New  York. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT  _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  earnings,  and  increase  your  fin 
ancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supple¬ 
ments  wholesale  or  dealers  cost  and  sell  farmers 
in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  business.  Write 
for  Trial  Order  offer.  Box  514-RF.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  J.  C. 
Field  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-1826  Harrison  & 
Throop  Sts..  Chicago  7.  Ill. 

SPECIAL  —  THREE  65b  tubes  $1.00  ‘'Pike’s 
Green  Mountain  Salve.”  Infections,  Drawing- 
Healing  ‘‘since  1883.”  Box  8104,  Dept.  M,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

FROST-ELF  PURE  MAPLE  Syrup,  sugar  and 
cream.  Write  for  prices.  Maple  Producers  Co 
operative  Assoc..  Inc.,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums 
mastitis  products,  instruments  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  ‘‘Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 


EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

June  6  Issue . 

June  20  Issue . 

July  4  Issue . 

July  18  Issue . 

. Closes  May  21 

AUCTION 

SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  lYee  catailw 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa.  ^ 


AUCTION  SCHOOL?,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course.  ^ 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  tiS; 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloadcr  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  inn 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Aisn 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York.  W  T 
Walker.  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich,  New  York. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  and 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOTTr^BERRY  tlropir  Cheese  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths, 
.$7.00  prepaid,  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A,  Thornwood.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  certitied  blignt  and  scab  re 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified  Katah 
dins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  --  Livestock  and  larm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wileox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  (  HOiCK  select  Yellow  oi 
White  Spanish,'  Yellow  or  White  Bermuda,  'i 
bunches,  $1.60;  5  bunches,  $2.10,  10  bunches, 
$3.50:  20  bunches  $5.45:  30  bunches,  $6.90;  60 
bunches  (crate),  $10.50  prepaid.  Austin  Plant 
Company,  Box  853.  Austin,  Texas _ _ 

i'OMATO,  PEPPER,  CABBAGE,  onion  plants. 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-price  list.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  M.  H  Evans  and  Sons 
Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty  (Georgia _ _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Allgold'. 

Redgold,  bunch  Ports,  Nancyhall  and  Portoricos. 
200-$1.50,  500-,$2.50;  1,000-$4.00;  10,000-S35.00. 
Free  Planting  Guide.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason. 
Tenn. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Bunch  Portorlca 

Golden  Nancy  Hall,  Goldrush.  Copperskin  or 
Pink  Portorican,  Allgold.  Postpaid.  200-,$l.?oi 
300-.$2.25;  500-$3.00;  1,000-S5.00.  Large  plants 
carefully  selected.  Moss  packed.  High  Yield 
Plant  Company.  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Bunch  Portonco, 

Allgold,  Regular  Portorican,  Nancy  Hall,  hew 
superior  Copperskin  Goldrush,  Yellow  Jerseys. 
Jersey’s  limited,  state  second  choice.  Moss  Packed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  2CX)-$1.<0' 
300-$2.25:  500-$3.25;  1,000-$5.50.  Kelley  Seed 

and  Plant  Farm,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. _ 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Highrat 

quality.  State  inspected.  Strawberries  from  vim- 
free  stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Em¬ 
pire.  50— $2.25:  100- $3.50:  200— $6.50  :  30^ 
$9.00;  500— $12.00:  1.000— $23.00.  SuperfKtion 

everbearing  50— $4.50.  100— ,$7.50;  200— $12JIU 
Latham  raspberries.  25 — $3.25:  50 — $5.50:  10^ 
$10.00;  500— $40.00.  Postpaid.  Descriptive  pnee 
list.  Kenberry  Nurseries.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry, 

Randolph,  Vermont.  _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Guaranteed^^  BMch 
Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls.  Portoricans.  500-$2,Pd' 
l,000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James  H.  Kiuns, 

Gleason.  Tennessee. _ — 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Plants.  Write 
for  catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato. 
flower,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants.  Start  wu 
the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P-  Councill  com¬ 
pany,  Franklin.  Virginia  ‘‘Virginia's  Oldest 

Largest  Growers.” _ ^ — 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Prem*CT' 
Dunlap.  Sparkle,  Armore,  Robinson 
Regular  Gem,  Superfection,  Brilliant,  Everoem- 
ing  $4.00-100.  Latham  raspberry  $8.00-lw.  ros 
paid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm.  RD  #1>  Box  . 
Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. _  - 

ASPARAGUS  —  2  YEARS  25-$1.85:  lOO-HW 

1.000-$22.00:  3  years,  25-$2.25:  100-  56.0^, 
$16.50.  Victoria  Rhubarb,  2  years,  6-$2.TO. 
$3.00;  25-$5.50.  Horseradish,  12-75(t:  5p-$l,ym 
100-$3.50.  Prepaid.  Free  catalogue.  Field  Plan* 

Farm,  Sewell.  New  Jersey. _ ^ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS!  Portoricans^  5W- 
$2.00;  l,000-,$3.50.  Nancyhalls  or  “Bunch,  bw 
$2.50.  Safe,  speedy  shipments.  Fred  StoK 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS  _ 

DAHLIAS— ALL  KINDS.  20  assorted 
paid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert.  Delhi,  New  X£ric__^ 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s”flnist.  WrUe 
fcT  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  ti  r 

A  A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  Dahlias, 
mostly  purple.  12  tubers  $1.00.  Postpaid,  tio 
Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York. 
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flowers  and  BULBS _ 

STTniOLUS  BULBS,  Mixed,  extra  large  $4.85 
Mmrired  medium  $17.95,  small  (not  bulblets) 
S9  95-1.000  postpaid.  H.  Gordon.  Southold,  N.  Y. 

A-swiRTED^DAHLIAS  —  5-$1.00;  12-$2.00. 

Augustus  Beneke,  Me.xico,  New  York. 


HAY  AND  OATS 

TTfalFA  first  and  second  cutting,  mixed 
trrfoil  Top  quality,  deiivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
rSi  East  Durham.  N.  Y  Phone  Freehold 

7391.  _ _ : _ 

STTmtED-  finest  quality  hay.  Buying  year 

round.  F.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna. _ 

=Xp‘"SALE  HAY.  first  and  second  cutting 
IlMfa-timothy  mixed  feeding  hay;  mulch  hay; 
mhpat  straw;  ear  corn.  James  Kelly.  137  E. 
?fneca  Tpke-  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone  HO-92885. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

TTmoOOl'OR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Kulated  Dollars  1804-1839,  1893-S.  1895-P. 
iQfB-O  pay  $100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
liMoln  (Jents  before  1932— $125.00;  Flying 
S  Cents-$500.00:  Indian  Cents— $175.00: 
simes  before  1943— $2,000.00;  quarters  before 
fqolisioOOOO;  half  dollars  before  1929  - 
WOOD  00;  2?  pieces — $125. (X):  3C  pieces — $150.00: 
haiMmes— $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
no  00-$1.000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921 — 5e  silver 
^isioOOT.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921-50^  - 
CT50  00  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy- 
mg'selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcpin 
information— send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
(K-206-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

FLEECE  WOOL,  HIDES,  skins  ginseng.  May 
Apple  Roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 
Company,  54th  year,  Lancaster,  Penna. _ 

highest  PRICES  PAID  for  old  lamps,  china, 
glasses,  mugs,  antiques.  Send  card  with  your 
address  or  telephone  number  to:  Box  514-KY. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS _ 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  Poles,  all  sizes.  Five  foot 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15^ 
each  at  yard.  Pressure  treated  Southern  Pine 
poles  for  pole  barns.  Rustic  fencing.  Truckload 
deliveries.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Telephone  ORleans 
9-3121.  Closed  Sunday. 


PRINTING 

BUSINESS  C^RDS,'  $1.00.  Other  printing. 
Farrell-A,  Liberty,  New  York. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

1.000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35. 
Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

25  ATTRACTIVE  PICTORIALS  Worldwide  dif- 

ferent  lOd.  Approvals.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines 
387,  Ontario. 

COIN  EXPERTS  AND  coin  clubs  agree  that 

Pieces  Of  Fate  is  the  hom-iest  coin  book  printed! 
Profusely  illustrated  for  reference.  $3.50.  Royal 
Publishing  (Company,  7918  Ma.xwell  Drive,  Dallas 
17,  Te.xas. 


_ REAL  ESTATE  _ 

STROUT  CATALOG— FREE!  Bigger  than  ever, 
3,599  bargains,  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service.  Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New 
York  10  N.  Y. _ 

.WANTED— FARMS,  VILLAGE  and  Rural  dwell- 

ings,  acreage,  businesses  for  sale  Werts  Real 
Estate.  360  Main  St..  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 
experienced  farmer  wishes  to  buy 
stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm.  $5,000  for  down 
payment.  Box  514-NA,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  _ 

for  SALE;  100  ACRE  farm  in  Schoharie 
County  near  thriving  village,  river  bottom  land, 
good  buildings.  Excellent  opportunity  for  farm 
machinery  or  livestock  business.  James  H.  Bums, 
Phone  Bath,  N.  Y.  PR-6-4161. _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  FARM.  One  hundred 

acre  equipped  dairy  farm,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
All  machinery,  eleven  cows,  paved  road,  good 
water.  Price  $9,500,  need  $3,000  cash,  it’s  fin¬ 
anced.  Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautau- 
qua,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3873. _ 

Fur  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  Auction  House  and 

Antique  Galleries  located  at  Greene,  N.  Y.  — 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  retirement  or  real 
activity — will  accept  trade  of  personal  or  real 
property — call  or  write  The  Tydings  Real  Estate 
Company,  191  Main  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
RA-33504  or  evenings  Greene  33. 


_ BUILDING  MATERIALS 

plywood,  hXrdboXrEL  ‘fnsulatlmu  Build 

“Yming  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ- 
with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
PM  i  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 

^fFaiog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
oistnbutor.  Violett^  Co.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


_  NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

depression  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
pafoi  '-''^Ptors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
Tpom  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
—  ctor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo.  North, Dakota. 


^^JCULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean- 

mii’u  k  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 

in?  ’■Anks.  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk- 
tpLt  ®Ystems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
I^Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. _ 

LAWNMOWER  Replacement  parts. 
Catalog  10c.  Ellwanger’s.  15 
p^St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

-E'  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
im  h  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 

on  LO  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 

biinu  f  Ay  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
npaiki^Are.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft. 
Pn  n,  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
^£L_glainfield  22,  Illinois. _ 

GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
EliX'vAnts  and  rows,  including  strawberries, 
tirpiv  Mpp®  band  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en- 
tasHp  bifferent.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan- 
DpPpp«°7,^''  Eo  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe, 
'^ore  49,  Wisconsin. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid. 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith- 
Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  A  A.  Owosso,  Michigan. 

HUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure’’  $1.(X).  Brody,  Box  8-AA,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. 

PAINT  SPRAYER.  7  times  faster  than  brush¬ 
ing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free  folder. 
Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walklfe  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One- 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.. 
Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3S78. 

ROTARY  TILLERS;  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

60  USED  BALERS— IHC,  AC.  Moline,  Roanoke, 
Turner,  New  Idea.  All  models  New  Hollands. 
#33  New  Holland  crop  choppers:  10  used  field 
choppers:  50  used  combines;  75  used  tractors: 
20  crawlers  with  loaders,  dozers,  winches  or 
bare  tractors.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES:  FIELD  HARVESTERS  and  silo  fillers 
$5.50  each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Gehl,  Skyline. 
McCormick.  Papec.  New  Holland.  Most  baler 
knives  $6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.  Agricultural 
knives,  (new  address)  Box  528,  Anderson,  Ind. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield.  Ill. 

SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York.  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  attractive,  econ¬ 
omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box  238A, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04:  7-9.x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  30c:  12 -40c.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00:  12-$3.00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAl  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 

jumbo  prints  25c.  12-35C.  Same  day  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons.  New  York. 

WOOL 

WOOL  WANTED:  SEND  your  wool  to  the 
Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars 
— Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  .De¬ 

tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevicrville,  Tenn. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  now  selling  Larkin  house¬ 
hold  products.  Cash  profits  increased.  Write  for 
Catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

QUILT  PIECES  OR  patch , apron  pieces,  2%  lbs. 

$1.50.  3t4  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sacks  Remnant  Shop,  Dept.  47,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  LONGER,  BETTER  in  Florida!  Nice 
homesltes  only  $595  at  $10  monthly.  Folder  free. 
Weller,  Box  1112  (AA-3),  Panama  City.  Fla. 

SEW  AND  WIN  with  cotton  bags.  Glamorous 
Hollywood  vacation  for  national  winners.  Awards 
of  $100  in  cash  prizes  and  a  Necchi  Portable 
Sewing  Machine  at  state  and  regional  fairs.  For 
full  details,  write:  National  Cotton  Council,  Dept. 
B,  Box  9906,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

MOTHERS — BUY  AT  discount  prices.  Make  huge 

savings  on  appliance,  silverware,  watches,  house- 
wares,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Benton  Co.,  Bo.x  86,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  —  1959-60  edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  %  to 
14.  Instructions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We 
pay  postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’’  —  $1.00  year,  20<f 
copy.  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

RUBBER  STAMPS — 3  LINES  $1.00  R.  Jones. 
Tarentum  14,  Pa, 

DIAMONDS:  FLAWLESS,  Full  Cut,  registered, 

mounted.  Discounted.  Write,  House  of  Marshall 
7,  Lyons,  New  York. 

TEE  SHIRTS,  BRIEFS — Men’s,  quality  white- 
reinforced.  all  sizes,  $6.95  dozen.  Postpaid. 
Check,  money  order.  E.  Mathers.  Stafford,  N.  Y. 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us  for 

free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

UNUSUAL  SHAPES,  Curly  grained,  extra  wide 

boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rustic 
coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproductions 
Custom  built.  John  Rowell  Lumber  Specialties, 
Tunbridge,  Vermont. 

CANARIES  FOR  PLEASURE  and  profit.  New 

and  different.  Professional  secrets.  Breeding  and 
Feeding,  Remedies,  $1.25  per  copy.  Limited  time. 
Send  $1.00  (no  stamps)  to:  Ethel  Marsden, 
Halls  Ground  Clarksburg,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

YOU  CAN  RAiSE  fish  bait  or  garden  worms. 
Culture  booklets  50C  to  $2.00.  L  Jay  Mail  Orders, 
Canterbury,  New  Hampshire. 


Coming  Meetings 

May  16 — 50th  annual  sheep  shearing 
contest,  Conn.  Sheep  Breeders  Ass’n., 
at  Univ.  Conn.,  Storrs.  Commercial, 
amateur,  professional  and  junior  classes. 

May  24 — Empire  State  Rabbit  Breed¬ 
ers’  Club’s  annual  Rabbit  Show  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds,  Poultry  Bldg.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

May  25  — Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Inc.,  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

May  26 — Empire  State  Guernsey 
Show  at  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  during  annual  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  27 — The  Guernsey  Sale  in  eve¬ 
ning  at  High  Meadows  Farm,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  Y.,  during  convention  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

May  28 — The  McDonald  Sale  in  eve¬ 
ning  at  McDonald  Farms,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

June  9-12  —  NEPPCO’s  28th  Egg 
Quality  and  Grading  School,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

June  13-19 — National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
ference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  17  —  Maine  Polled  Hereford 
Sale,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

June  19-25  —  National  Farm  Safety 
Week. 

June  21 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Assn.  Annual  Show,  Route  9, 
Marlboro,  Vt. 

June  23-26— State  4-H  Club  Congress 
Cornell  University. 

June  24,  25 — F.F.A.  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

June  25,  26,  27 — 12th  Annual  DEL- 
MARVA  Chicken  Festival,  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

June  28 — Maine  State  Association  of 
Beekeepers,  meeting,  Leon  Hall’s  Farm, 
Chelsea. 

July  7-8 — Annual  Poultrymen’s  Get- 
Together,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

July  10,  11 — Maine  Broiler  Festival, 
Belfast  City  Park. 

July  19-25  —  National  Farm  Safety 
Week. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SOME  POINTERS  ON 
RUILDING  BULK  BINS 

ULK  DELIVERY  of  feed  is  one  of 
the  labor  saving  developments  in 
the  field  of  materials  handling. 

A.  V.  Krewatch,  Extension  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  of  Agriculture,  lists 
several  points  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  before  a  bulk  bin  is  actually  con¬ 
structed. 

In  determining  the  size  of  bins  to 
build,  at  least  four  different  aspects 
should  be  considered.  These  are;  1 — the 
amount  of  feed  fed  a  day  or  week;  2 — 
the  interval  of  feed  delivery  or  home 
grinding  of  feed;  3 — the  size  of  eco¬ 
nomical  delivery  amount  from  the  feed 
dealer;  and  4 — a  margin  of  safety  to 
provide  for  emergencies. 

The  economical  size  of  delivery  in 
specific  localities  may  determine  the 
size  bin  . rather  than  the  amount  of  feed 
fed  each  day  or  the  interval  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  Some  feed  dealers  insist  on  making 
a  complete  load  delivery  which  in  some 
cases  is  as  much  as  six  tons.  This  may 
also  m6an  a  price  reduction. 

The  safety  margin  provided  for 
emergencies  such  as  nondelivery  due  to 
bad  weather,  exhausted  supply,  me¬ 
chanical  failure,  and  others  should  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  30  per  cent  additional  bin 
capacity. 

The  bin  volume  required  for  different 
types  of  feeds  and  grains  varies  widely, 
states  Krewatch,  the  amount  required 
for  dairy  feed  being  approximately  80 
cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  feed.  In  contrast 
a  space  of  only  40  cubic  feet  is  needed 
for  storage  of  one  ton  of  wheat. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
MEETS  IN  MARYLAND 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will 
hold  its  91st  annual  meeting  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland,  during  the  first  week 
in  June,  but  National  Jersey  Week  will 
start  on  May  28  and  continue  through 
June  6. 

Of  particular  interest  will  be  the  2nd 
National  Heifer  Sale  held  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Hagerstown,  where  choice 
registered  heifers  from  19  states  will 
be  sold.  A  bus  tour  will  take  the  Jersey 
enthusiasts  to  the  farms  of  George 
Stiles  and  family  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Braden  King,  both  at  Boonsboro,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  after  a  box  lunch  the  tour 
will  continue  on  to  the  John  Stiles  and 
Family  Farm  at  Mount  Airy.  FFA  and 
4-H  members  will  compete  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Junior  Clipping  Contegt  at  the 
Stiles’  farm,  and  the  climax  of  the 
day’s  activities  will  be  the  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  the  historic  Civil  War  Battle  of 
Antietam  at  Sharpsburg,  to  which  the 
public  is  invited. 

A.  A.  — 

“BE  YOUR  OWN  corn  DOCTOR” 
is  the  intriguing  title  of  an  illustrated 
leaflet  put  out  by  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is 
a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Dr.  K.  C. 
Berger,  Professor  of  Soils  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  the 
colored  illustrations  it  is  possible  to 
diagnose  “trouble”  signs  in  corn  caus¬ 
ed  by  deficiency  of  nutrients.  A  card 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  bring 
a  copy  of  the  leaflet  in  color  by  return 
mail. 


PLEASE  NOTICE 

Beginning  with  the  July  4,  1959, 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  the 
rate  for  classified  advertising  will 


be  20c  a  word. 


8th  Annual  Western  New  York 

JERSEY 
SALE 

SAT.  MAY  23 — 1  P.M. 

Fairgrounds 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

45  —  HEAD  —  45 

Featuring  recent  fresh  cows  and  springing 
cows  and  heifers  for  fall  freshening.  Nearly 
every  cow  in  the  sale  has  a  record  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  the  heifers  being  out  of  dams  with 
records.  Many  with  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and 
500  lbs.  fat.  Also  selling  2  outstanding  bulls 
that  carry  some  of  the  Breed’s  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  and  type  families.  The  dam  of  one  of 
them  has  just  completed  a  record  of  16,070 
lbs.  of  milk  and  800  lbs.  fat  in  329  days  as 
a  6  year  old  in  a  farmer  herd.  This  sale  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  very  top  Jersey 
consignment  sales  in  N.  Y.  State  for  the  past 
several  years.  A  sale  where  the  buyers  have 
been  satisfied ! 

FOR  CATALOGUE,  CONTACT: 

GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 

Auctioneers  &  Sales  Mgrs. 

P.O.  Box  89  —  —  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales ! 


Join  The  Swing  To 

LANDRACE 

America's  Fastest  Growing 
Swine  Breed 

Performance  and  Carcass 
Tested  For  Half  A  Century 
Free  Information 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS’N., 

Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


(360)  20 
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JUNE 

WEDDING  need  not 
be  burdensome  for 
the  families  in¬ 
volved.  With  a  little 
ingenuity  and  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a 
beautiful  and  mem¬ 
orable  affair  without 
too  great  expense.  I 
learned  this  last 
June  when  my  son 
Allen  married  his 
fiancee,  Kay  John¬ 
son  (it  was  a  case 
of  a  Johnson  marry¬ 
ing  a  Johnson, 
though  no  relation). 

Kay’s  mother,  of 
course,  was  the  one 
upon  whose  shoul¬ 
ders  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  fell.  As 
the  mother  of  the 
groom,  I  had  no 
worries  until  after 
the  wedding  when 
relatives  and  friends 
from  far  away  came 
to  our  house  for  a 
buffet  supper. 

The  wedding  re¬ 
ception,  planned  and 
executed  by  the  bride’s  mother,  was 
held  in  the  church  parlors,  and  nearly 
200  guests  were  present.  Using  a  quan¬ 
tity  cookie  recipe  from  Cornell  bulletin 
970  (“Cookies  For  Your  Community 
Meals’’),  she  made  1,000  small  “Re¬ 
frigerator  Cookies’’  in  advance  and 
stored  them  in  her  freezer.  The  recipe 
makes  200,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  baked  a 
batch  every  day  for  5  days,  varying 
them  according  to  suggestions  with  the 
recipe.  (For  the  recipe,  see  page  21.) 

The  bride’s  mother  also  made  9  gal¬ 
lons  of  fruit  punch  the  day  before  the 
wedding.  She  used  empty  mayonnaise 
gallon  jars,  and  put  the  following  in 
each  jar: 

1  can  frozen  lemon  juice  (5%  ounces) 
1  can  frozen  grape  juice  (5%  ounces) 
ll^  cups  sugar 

She  then  filled  each  jar  with  water. 
The  nine  full  jars  were  transported  to 
the  church  cooler  and  stored  there  until 
just  before  the  reception.  When  it  was 
time  to  serve  the  punch,  a  gallon  of  it 
was  poured  into  a  punch  bowl  and  a  7- 
ounce  bottle  of  chilled  ginger  ale  added, 
and  of  course  ice.  Each  time  the  punch 
bowl  was  refilled,  another  bottle  of  gin¬ 
ger  ale  was  added.  It  made  a  delicious 
punch. 

The  wedding  cake  was  made  by  a 
local  bakery,  and  members  of  one  of 
the  church  organizations  handled  the 
arrangements  for  the  reception.  They 
furnished  the  table  setting,  dishes,  etc., 
kept  the  punch  bowl  and  cookie  trays 
filled,  and  washed  the  dishes  afterward. 
The  charge  was  only  ,?30,  on  the  basis 
of  $15  per  hundred  guests. 

Two  of  Kay’s  brothers  and  her  sister 
were  in  her  bridal  party,  her  brother 
David  as  usher,  12-year-old  Richard  as 
“junior  usher,”  and  her  10-year-old 
sister  Carol  as  “junior  bridesmaid.” 
Since  it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  match¬ 
ing  aqua  taffeta  dress  for  her  in  a 
child’s  size,  Mrs.  Johnson  obtained  four 
yards  of  the  same  material  as  the  other 
bridesmaids’  dresses  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  made  her  dress  to  match 
the  others. 

She  also  discovered  that  the  lowest 
price  that  hats  for  the  attendants  could 
be  bought  for  was  $3.00  each,  so  with 
material  left  from  Carol’s  dress  she 
■sand  the  bridesmaids  covered  head 
bands,  bought  matching  moline  net  and 
fasliioncd  hats  for  all  the  bridesmaids 
for  about  60  cents  each.  They  were 
simple  to  make  and  represented  quite  a 
saving.  Mrs.  Johnson  also  dyed  white 


WEDDING 


By 

NORMA  JOHNSON 


The  newlyweds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  John¬ 
son,  ready  to  cut  the  wedding  cake  at  the 
reception  held  in  the  church  parlors  after 
the  wedding.  The  Johnsons  come  from  two 
well  known  Ithaca,  New  York,  families  — 
Allen  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Seth  Johnson  who 
is  associated  with  the  New  York  State 
Mastitis  Control  Program  at  Cornell,  and 
the  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Maurice  J. 
Johnson,  manager  of  New  York  State  Ar¬ 
tificial  Breeders  Cooperative. 


gloves  for  the  bridesmaids  to  match 
their  aqua  dresses  and  slippers. 

After  the  wedding  reception,  both 
Kay’s  mother  and  I  were  faced  with 
serving  supper  to  relatives  and  old 
friends  from  out  of  town.  She  took 
care  of  her  supper  by  baking  a  ham  in 
advance  and  serving  it  with  potato 
salad,  relishes,  and  punch  and  cookies 
left  over  from  the  reception. 

My  own  supper  began  about  three 
weeks  before  the  wedding,  as  I  like  to 
plan  everything  way  in  advance,  down 
to  the  last  detail.  What  I  did  could  be 
done  by  anyone  who  knows  ahead  of 
time  that  she  will  have  a  large  group 
to  serve.  My  planning  paid  off,  as  it  left 
me  feeling  entirely  carefree  on  the 
wedding  day.  It  took  only  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  set  the  table  and  assemble  the 
food  I  had  prepared. 

After  deciding  that  a  buffet  supper 
would  be  the  easiest  way  to  feed  a 
crowd,  I  planned  this  simple  menu: 


o 


o 


The  littlest  bridesmaid,  10- 
year-old  Carol  Johnson, 
being  greeted  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
lace  Foster  of  Oneonto, 
N.  Y.  Carol's  dress  and  hat 
were  made  by  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Maurice  John¬ 
son.  At  Carol's  right  in 
the  picture  is  another 
bridesmaid.  Miss  Betty 
Lawrence  of  Ithaca. 

— Photos  by  Curt  Foorstcr 


Cold  Roast  Turkey  —  Baked  Ham 
Cranberry  Relish  —  Cottage  Cheese 
Potato  Chips 

Relish  Tray  with  Carrot  and  Celery 
Strips,  Radish  Roses,  Pickles,  Olives 
Hot  Buttered  Rolls 
Frozen  Fruit  Salad 
Cookies 
Coffee  Tea 

I  looked  to  my  trusted  and  depend¬ 
able  servant — my  30-cubic-foot  freezer 
— to  help  me,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
ahead  of  the  wedding  I  began  prepar¬ 
ations. 

First,  I  roasted  a  14-pound  turkey 
without  stuffing.  After  it  was  cooled,  I 
sliced  it  and  arranged  the  slices  of 
white  and  dark  meat  attractively  on 
the  large  platter  from  which  it  would 
be  served.  I  covered  the  platter  of  tur¬ 
key  tightly  with  aluminum  foil  and  put 
it  in  the  freezer. 

At  the  same  time,  I  made  a  cran¬ 
berry  relish  by  grinding  together  1 
pound  cranberries,  2  oranges,  and  2 
apples,  and  mixing  the  ground  fruit 
with  3  cups  of  sugar.  I  froze  this  rel¬ 
ish,  too. 

On  another  day,  well  in  advance  of 
the  wedding,  I  made  and  froze  10  dozen 
small  cookies,  using  this  procedure: 

I  quadrupled  a  basic  foundation  drop 
cookie  recipe,  and  divided  it  into  four 
parts: 

Part  1.  Tinted  this  portion  pink  and 
mixed  in  grated  coconut. 

Part  3.  Added  chocolate  chips  and 
nuts. 

Part  3.  Added  nuts  and  sliced  mara¬ 


schino  cheri’ies  and  rolled  the  spoonfuls 
of  dough  in  crushed  cornflakes. 

Part  4.  Kept  this  portion  white  but 
added  candied  fruit  for  variety. 

After  baking  and  cooling  the  cookies, 
I  spread  them  out  on  large  cookie 
sheets  (not  overlapping  or  stacked),  and 
put  them  in  the  freezer.  The  next  day, 
I  packed  the  frozen  cookies  in  tight 
metal  containers.  Frozen  this  way,  they 
will  not  stick  together  and  I  knew  I 
would  be  able  to  take  out  what  I  need¬ 
ed  on  the  wedding  day.  There  were  ex¬ 
actly  125  cookies  1%  to  2  incJies  in 
diameter. 

Fruit  Salad 

I  made  the  fruit  salad  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  used 

4  envelopes  of  unfla\'oretI  gelatin 
2  large  cans  fruit  cocktail 
1  package  dates 
1  cup  nuts 

1  quart  whipping  cream 

Besides  the  juice  in  the  cans  of  fruit 
cocktail,  I  used  enough  water  to  make 
the  right  amount  of  liquid.  After  the 
gelatin  was  partly  set,  I  added  fruit, 
nuts  and  dates,  and  folded  in  the  whip¬ 
ped  cream.  I  .poured  half  of  it  into  a 
large  glass  bowl.  To  the  other  half,  I 
added  ^2  cup  of  bits  of  colored  marsh¬ 
mallows  and  poured  it  into  another 
glass  bowl.  Both  bowls  were  then 
tightly  covered  with  aluminum  foil  anfl 
placed  in  the  freezer. 

Two  days  before  the  wedding,  I 
bought  a  canned  ham  and  had  it  open¬ 
ed  and  sliced  at  the  store.  When  I  got 


home,  I  arranged  the  slices  attractively 
on  a  platter,  tightly  covered  it  with 
aluminum  foil,  and  placed  it  in  the 
refrigerator  instead  of  the  freezer. 

I  also  buttered  3  dozen  rolls  and 
stored  them  in  brown  paper  bags  in 
the  freezer.  I  had  already  stocked  up 
on  pickles  and  olives,  bought  some  at¬ 
tractive  paper  plates,  napkins  and 
cups,  and  borrowed  some  extra  silver 
and  a  few  folding  chairs. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  I  made 
carrot  and  celery  strips  and  radish 
roses  and  stored  them  in  water  in  a 
covered  dish  in  the  refigerator;  also,  I 
opened  the  jars  of  picktes  and  olives, 
and  bought  2  pounds  of  fresh  cottage 
cheese  and  potato  chips. 

The  night  before  the  wedding,  I 
moved  the  turkey  platter  from  the 
freezer,  and  left  it  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  to  thaw.  At  the  same  time,  I  trans¬ 
ferred  the  cranberry  relish  and  fruit 
salad  fix)m  the  freezer  to  the  refriger¬ 
ator.  The  next  morning,  I  removed  the 
bags  of  rolls  from  the  freezer.  Later 
arranged  the  relish  tray,  placed  the 
cottage  cheese  and  cranberry  relish  m 
serving  dishes,  and  returned  all  of  them 
to  the  refrigerator. 

With  everything  well  under  control 
I  attended  the  two  o’clock  wedding  an 
the  reception  as  carefree  as  a  bhUj 
When  all  was  over  and  we  returnee 
home,  I  found  that  I  would  have  25  for 
supper — but  with  everything  ready, 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  gathering  with- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Ik  CLOTHES  4uie 


Choose  the  Right  Size  Pattern 
By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


ECENTLY,  I  have  been 
teaching  Extension  Ser- 

Rvice  clothing  leaders,  and 
the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  me  at  every  turn 
was  not  “fitting”  but 
rather  that  of  getting  the 
women  to  buy  and  use  the 
correct  size  and  type  of 
pattern  for  their  figures. 
A  number  of  women  came 
to  the  meetings  with  pat- 
/  ^  J  terms  two  sizes  too  small 

for  them.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  fitting  is  a  problem, 
dressmaking  is  a  head¬ 
ache,  and  a  person  has 
the  right  to  become  cMs- 
couraged. 

Over  the  years,  I  have 
worked  with  hundreds  of  homemakers 
on  garment  construction  and  have  been 
aware  of  the  great  importance  that  the 
size  of  the  pattern  plays  in  getting  rid 
of  fitting  problems  and  in  giving  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  garment.  Always  I 
have  stressed  the  need  for  starting 
with  a  pattern  that  is  close  to  your 
own  figure  measurements  and  body 
proportions. 

Why  make  dressmaking  hard  for 
yourself?  Why  develop  problems  that 
need  not  exist?  Why  delude  yourself 
into  using  a  size  14  (34)  when  your 
tape  measure  tells  you  that  your  bust 
measurement  is  36  or  37  or  38  ?  Do 
you  want  a  dress  that  fits  you  and  is 
easy  to  make,  or  do  you  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  your  friends,  “I  always  use 
a  size  36  pattern?”  Foolish  question, 
isn’t  it  ? 

Again,  I  want  to  offer  you  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  for  our  personal 
Measurement  Chart  which  will  help 
you.  Take  your  measurements  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  this  chart — carefully,  accu¬ 
rately,  honestly.  Then  compare  them 
with  those  given  under  the  various  fig¬ 


ure  types  and  decide  which  size  is  best 
for  you.  If  you  are  a  “between  size,” 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  better  to  use 
the  size  larger,  rather  than  the  size 
smaller. 

Bust  size  is  your  most  important 
measurement,  so  don’t  cheat!  It  is  a 
relatively  easy  matter  to  take  in,  or  let 
out,  the  skirt  width  .  .  .  but  you  can 
get  into  major  difficulties  and  many 
fitting  problems  when  the  pattern  is 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

out  tension  or  worry  about  food  pre¬ 
paration. 

At  6:00  o’clock  when  I  felt  my  guests 
were  getting  hungry,  preparations  for 
serving  the  meal  took  only  about  15 
minutes.  I  put  the  bags  of  rolls  in  the 
oven  to  heat  and  made  hot  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  The  setting  of  the  table  (which  I 
had  rehearsed  in  advance,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  was  at  hand)  and  the  placing  on 
the  table  of  the  platters  of  meat,  relish 
tray,  bowl  of  potato  chips,  fruit  salad, 
etc.,  was  done  in  lightning  time.  I  used 
napkin-lined  baskets  for  the  hot  rolls. 

The  guests  served  themselves  buffet 
style.  With  some  bridge  tables  set  up, 
end  tables,  folding  chairs,  and  lots  of 
TV  trays,  the  business  of  seating  every¬ 
one  comfortably  was  taken  care  of.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  meal,  we  passed 
the  cookies  and  dessert  plates  with  a 
serving  of  the  frozen  fruit  salad. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  was  that  when 
the  supper  was  over,  my  kitchen  was 
relatively  free  of  dirty  dishes.  Paper 
plates  and  cups  and  napkins  were 
quickly  disposed  of.  There  were  only 
the  serving  dishes  and  silver  to  be 
washed  and  I  was  again  free  to  enjoy 
the  fun  of  being  with  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  from  far  away. 


THE  WEDDING  COOKIES 


(YIELD:  200  I'/a-inch  cookies) 


3  cups  (1  pound)  brown  sugar 
I'/z  cups  (10  ounces)  vegetable 

shortening 

4  cup  eggs  (about  3  eggs) 


I'/z 

l'/4 

'/2 

l'/4 


teaspoons  soda 
teaspoons  baking  powder 
teaspoon  salt 

eups  (5  ounces)  cliopped  nuts 


1  teaspoon  vanilla 
51/2  cups  (1  pound,  5  ounces)  pastry  flour 

1.  Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening  thoroughly. 

2.  Add  the  eggs  and  vanilla  and  mix  well. 

3.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  together,  add  the  nuts,  and  combine  with  above 
ingredients. 

4.  Shape  into  5  rolls  approximately  lU  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches 
long.  Wi’ap  in  waxed  paper  and  chill  in  refrigerator  overnight. 

5.  Cut  slices  %  -inch  thick  and  place  on  very  lightly  greased  baking  sheet. 

6.  Bake  at  375°  F.  for  about  12  minutes.  Loosen  cookies  from  pan  imme¬ 
diately. 

Variations: 

1-  Orange  Cookies:  Add  2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind. 

2.  Pinwheel  Cookies:  Omit  the  huts.  Divide  dough  into  two  equal  por¬ 
tions.  Add  iy2  ounces  melted  chocolate  to  one  portion  and  blend.  Divide 
each  portion  into  5  parts  and  place  each  on  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper.  Roll 
O'*  pat  the  10  parts  into  rectangles  (4 -inch  thick  or  less.  Place  chocolate 
parts  on  top  of  plain  parts  and  roll.  For  tea  cookies,  rolls  should  be 
1(4  inches  thick. 

3.  Date  Whirls:  Divide  dough  in  six  portions.  Place  each  piece  on  a  sheet 
of  waxed  paper.  Roll  into  rectangular  shape  about  (4  -inch  thick.  Spread 
''dth  Date  Paste. 

DATE  PASTE 


2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1/2  cup  (2  ounces)  chopped  nuts 


2 '4  cups  (12  ounces)  chopped  dates 
Vi  cup  water 

1-  Cook  dates,  water,  and  lemon  juice  until  thick. 

2.  Add  nuts  and  cool.  Spread  on  dough,  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll. 

(Note:  This  recipe  comes  from  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  970,  entitled 
Cookies  for  your  Community  Meals.”  The  bulletin  contains  other  large 
quantity  recipes,  including  brownies,  dream  bars,  peanut  butter  cookies, 
Chinese  chews,  Mexican  wedding  cake  cookies;  oatmeal,  chocolate  chip, 
^ugar,  and  molasses  cookies.  To  get  a  copy  of  the  bulletin,  write  to  Mailing 
Room,  Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N  .Y.  It  is  free  to  New 
^ork  State  residents;  5  cents  to  persons  living  in  other  states.) 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 

MWBBI 


POSTPAID 


25  for  52.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

OO  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


Thousaridsof  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  : 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

.Sfern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  M-2,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  I960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  .  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  fof  S2.00 

□  SO  for  $3.25  Nome - ■■  - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

Q  250  for  $10.00  Addresi - — - - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City - 

Psstpoid  ^Trademark 


.Slate- 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r* 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bonk- 
ing-by-moil  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  moil. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  /nsuronce 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mall  booklet 

I  Enclosed  is  $  . . . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

I  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address. 
City . 


1 


. Zone .  State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  i-estless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys -^tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 
So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjpyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new',  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


UIRLL  PAPfR^ 


FREE-1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selections  1959-60  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &.  designs.  86  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices —  '/s  to  ti  lower  than  re¬ 
tail  stores  &  We  Pay  Postage. 

Write  now  52nd.  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Department  76  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Blooms  as  17  Foot  Carpet  of  Flowers! 


*1 

Jiffy  Planter  Roll-Out  Garden  automatically  ™ 
plants  over  1,600  choice  annual  seeds, 
nestled  in  the  miracle  Collu-Mat  prrowing  medium. 
Cut  to  any  size,  plant  anywlicrc!  So  mulching!  N'o 
transplanting!  No  weeding!  Sprouts  in  days.  Blooms 
like  magic  in  less  than  6  weeks.  Producc.s  a  solidly 
massed  living  rainbow  of  giant  flowers,  all  Summer 
long.  25^/o  larger  than  any  other  flower  can>et  at 
til  is  price! 

17  Ft.  Flowering  Carpet — giant  Asters,  Marigolds, 
Petunias,  Zinnias,  Poppies,  Snapdragons,  etc., 
etc.— Sl.OO  postpaid. 

17  Ft.  Carpet  Border— grows  dwarfs  less  than  10" 
high — lovely  Sweet  Alyssum,  Portulacas,  Petunias, 
etc.,  etc. — $1.00  postpaid. 

Any  5  Carpets— $4.90  postpaid 
Complete  sntid/action  ffunranteed  or  money  back! 

spairc£/iff/m 


1013  Spencer  Building 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Momirnents— Markcrs—Pircct  to  you 
Satisfaction  ot  money  back  —  l83west 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Cetefoif- 
lDALEMONUMeNTCO.,D«pt,  239.  JOLIET,  ILL. 


HfuUUne  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^1^^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Mav  Needlework 


906.  Nubby-knit  jacket  with  high,  wide 
collar.  Choose  waist  or  hip  length.  Knit- 
'  ting  directions  in  Misses’  sizes  32-34;  36- 
38  included.  25  cents. 

609.  Beauty  treatment  for  your  linens. 
Harmonize  your  bedroom  with  this  charm¬ 
ing  rose  motif.  Transfer  of  one  6  x  21-inch 
motif;  two  6X1314  to  do  in  easy  cross- 
stitch.  Directions  for  crocheted  edging. 

25  cents 

7299.  Stunning  panel  in  simple  embroid¬ 
ery.  Line  or  frame  the  picture  and  it’s 
ready  to  hang!  Transfer  of  1514  x  19-inch 
panel.  Chart.  25  cents. 


I  would  like  some  advice  on  color  for  our 
kitchen,  which  is  all  white  except  for  the 
floor  and  table  and  chairs.  The  floor  is 
pale  gray  with  a  dash  of  darker  gray 
and  orange.  The  table  is  chromed  with 
a  mother  of  pearl  top,  chairs  the  same 
with  pale  yellow  seats;  the  cabinets  and 
counter  top  have  the  same  mother  of 
pearl  pattern. 

The  kitchen  is  very  large,  20'  x  13',  so  I 
am  afraid  to  use  much  color  for  fear  I'll 
tire  of  it.  Enclosed  is  a  floor  plan. 

—Mrs.  H.P.,  New  York 

Since  you  have  two  windows  facing 
south  and  east,  you  can  use  a  light  cool 
color,  as  a  light  grayed  green  or  gray, 
both  of  which  harmonize  with  yellow. 
The  room  will  look  shorter  if  you  paint 
the  two  narrow  ends  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  color  you  use  on  the  other 
walls.  Woodwork  can  be  painted  the 
same  or  a  lighter  shade  of  the  walls. 

If  your  ceiling  is  average  height,  it 
can  be  painted  the  same  as  the  light 
walls;  very  low  ceilings  should  be 
painted  white  or  the  very  light  wall 
color.  Very  high  ceilings  should  be 
painted  the  darker  shade  of  wall  color. 

If  you  gray  the  colors  and  do  not 
use  bright  ones,  you  will  not  tire  of 
them.  All  background  colors  should  be 
grayed,  as  they  are  large  areas.  Small 
areas,  as  accents,  may  be  brighter 
colors. 

SECTIOIVAL  SOFA 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  three-piece 
set  of  sectional  furniture  for  a  living 
room  13x14  feet  which  has  four  openings 
in  three  walls.  There  is  only  one  unbroken 
wall.  The  sectional  furniture  includes  two 
small  end  sofas,  45  inches  each,  and  a 
circular  piece,  about  41  inches. 

There  is  only  about  2  feet  of  wall  space 
in  each  corner  where  the  sides  of  room 
adjoin  the  unbroken  wall.  My  idea  is  to 
put  the  circular  piece  in  the  corner  ad¬ 
joining  the  wall  with  an  8  ft.  picture 
window.  Floor  plan  is  enclosed.— Mrs.  V.D., 
N.  Y. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  sec¬ 
tional  sofa  in  your  living  room.  The 
curved  piece  would  be  lost  in  the  cor¬ 


ner,  and  also  there  isn’t  enough  room 
on  the  adjoining  wall  to  place  one  of 
the  end  pieces  next  to  it  to  balance  the 
other  end  piece. 

I  suggest  that  you  buy  instead  alight 
weight  davenport,  two  chairs,  and  two 
end  tables  to  form  a  conversational 
grouping  on  the  unbroken  14-foot  wall, 
If  you  have  a  TV,  you  can  place  it 
opposite  the  sofa  against  the  3  ft.  4” 
wall  space  between  stairway  and  door. 

EARI.Y  AMERICAN 

I  would  like  you  to  suggest  a  cheerful 
ec»rly  American  color  scheme  for  iny  moth, 
er's  kitchen,  in  which  she  would  like  to  use 
blue  willow  and  delft  blue  dishes  and  oc* 
cessories,  but  does  not  want  a  solid  yel¬ 
low  color  for  walls.  The  kitchen  is  12'xl6' 
and  7'8"  high,  with  a  4'4"  imitation  tile; 
one  window  facing  east  and  one  north- 
west,  with  a  door  on  south  side  leading 
onto  a  porch,  which  takes  away  a  lot  of 
the  sun.  This  summer  kitchen  has  been 
converted  for  year  'round  living. 

—Mrs.  S.  R.,  New  York 

Since  your  mother  does  not  wish  a 
yellow  color  (which  is  a  warm  sun¬ 
shiny  color),  you  might  use  an  early 
American  paper  which  has  a  light 
peach  background  with  small  patterns 
in  delft  blue  and  white  or  tan  or  brown 
with  a  very  light  peach  colored  ceiling. 
Another  choice  might  be  a  plain  color 
of  ■  a  very  light  grayed  blue,  or  a  light 
gray  with  a  small  amount  of  blue,  ll 
the  imitation  tiles  are  figured,  you 
should  use  a  plain  colored  wall. 

If  you  use  the  peach  color  with  the 
small  patterns  of  blue  and  white  or 
tan,  I’d  use  a  tan  linoleum  with  speck¬ 
led  colors  of  the  same  as  in  the  pattern. 

If  you  use  the  plain  light  blue  or 
gray,  I’d  use  a  gray  linoleum  with 
some  bright  touches  of  yellow  and 
peach. 

You  can  make  cafe  curtains  in  one 
of  the  solid  colors,  such  as  peach  or 
blue,  if  you  use  the  patterned  paper.  If 
you  use  the  plain  color  on  walls,  use  a 
small  American  figured  chintz  for  cur¬ 
tains  with  the  colors  you  use  in  floor 
and  accessories. 


THE  CLOTHES  LINE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


700.  This  dainty  set  has  the  precious  look 
of  real  lace.  Crochet  directions  for  21  x  42- 
inch  runner,  or  any  length;  two  matching 
doilies  21x31  and  1614x21  inches. 

25  cents. 

871.  Cool  little  pinafore  to  make  of  rem 
nants.  Opens  fiat  to  iron.  Child’s  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10.  Tissue  pattern,  embroidery 
transfer.  STATE  SIZE.  25' cents. 

7180.  Make  many  small  articles — or  plan 
a  beautiful  bedspread  or  table  cloth  by 
joining  crocheted  medallions.  This  lends 
itself  to  both  fine  cotton  or  string.  Com- 


too  tight  at  the  bust  line.  When  you 
increase  the  size  at  this  point,  you  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  shifts  that  may 
come  in  the  curve  of  the  armhole,  the 
slant  of  the  shoulder,  the  position  of 
the  darts,  and  all  the  other  design  fea¬ 
tures  that  were  put  into  that  pattern 
to  help  to  give  curve  and  shape  to  an 
otherwise  flat  piece  of  cloth. 

It  is  quite  true  that  few  women  will 
find  that  their  own  measurements  com¬ 
pare  exactly  with  any  one  of  the  classi¬ 
fications  given,  but  certainly  you  can 
pick  out  one  pattern  type  for  yourself 
with  sizings  that  will  help  a  great  deal. 
And  take  special  care  with  the  bust 
measurements! 

If  a  design  you  particularly  like  is 
not  made  in  your  size,  the  usual  reason 


is  because  the  designer  believed  that 
this  design  would  not  be  suitable  for 
this  figure  type.  So  isn’t  it  foolish  to 
be  so  insistent  upon  it  that  you  then 
buy  a  pattern  which  is  not  your  size 
just  so  you  can  have  the  design?  You 
are  licked  before  you  start,  with  tw'o 
counts  against,  you — first,  a  design 
that  probably  is  not  too  appropriate 
for  your  figure,  and  secondly,  a  size 
that  is  not  right  for  you.  By  choosing 
a  little  more  carefully,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  m{ich  easier  your 
sewing  and  fitting  become. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  our  Per¬ 
sonal  Measurement  Chart,  send  a  four- 
cent  stamp  for  a  copy  of  it,  using  the 
coupon  below.  Keep  it  handy  at  al 
times  when  you  are  planning  a  dress 
and  sewing. 


plete  directions.  25  cents. 

- - - - - - - — — 

American  Agriculturist 

Needlework  Patterns  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  for  EACH  for  Ist- 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257 

Please  send  me  your  Personal  Measurement  Chart.  1  am  enclosing  a  4c  stamp 

Needlecraft  Service 

for  mailing. 

P.  0.  Box  162 

Old  Chelsea  Station 

Name 

New  York  11,  New  York 

Send  additional  25c  for  our  Needlework  Catalogue. 

Address  — 

Please  print 

merican  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1959 
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Perfect  for  Summer 


4734.  Sleek  sheath  takes  cover  under 
boxy  jacket.  Shantung  or  linen  for  this 
smart  costume.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Women’s  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48.  35  cents. 


4785.  Whether  you’re  staying  in  or 
stepping  out,  this  gay  gingham  is  per¬ 
fect.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


9289.  Easy  step-in  style  loved  by 
Half-sizers.  Sew  it  in  a  drip-dry  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes  14 
16 1^,  181/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  35  cents. 


^01 4.  Bodice  neatly  tucked;  skirt  has  4750.  Yoked  bodice  with  slimming 
andy  pockets.  A  gay  cotton  print  for  8-gore  skirt.  Pretty  in  striped  or  solid 
ais.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes  141/^,  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes 
I81/2,  201/2,  2214,  2414.  35  centi  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  35  cents. 


Send  thirty-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 

New  York  11,  New  York. 


Plea 


se  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


AMERICAN 

^^AGRICULTURIST 


A  new  farm  tractor  tire  has  been 
developed  by  THE  FIRESTONE 
TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Called 
the  Champion  Ground  Grip,  the  new 
tire  is  priced  at  approximately  20 
per  cent  less  than  original  equip¬ 
ment  tires.  It  is  a  rear  replacement 
tire.  New  shoulder  treatment  and 
w'hat  the  rubber  firm  calls  “Shock- 
fortified”  cord  body  are  the  main 
features  of  the  replacement  tire.  More 
rubber  has  been  added  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  shoulder  and  bar-end  area  to 
guard  against  cracking.  Cord  used  in 
the  body  of  the  tire  is  fortified 
against  field  shock  by  a  special  heat 
treating  and  dipping  process. 

Metered  feed  flow  and  Hot-Dip 
galvanized  steel  construction  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  Jamesway's  new  herring¬ 
bone  milking  stall,  recently  announc¬ 
ed  by  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  feed  meter  in  Jamesway's 
hopper  is  operated  by  a  handle  in 
the  pit.  One  full  stroke  delivers  four 
pounds  into  the  center  of  the  remov¬ 
able  feed  pan.  Simple,  positive  lock¬ 
ing  action  prevents  feed  dribble.  The 
Jamesway  herringbone  stall  manger 
hangs  from  rugged  wall  brackets  that 
will  support  the  weight  of  several 
men.  This  wall  design  eliminates  any 
connection  to  the  floor,  making  for 
easier  cleaning.  Automatic  feeding 
into  the  mangers  is  also  available. 

An  aerosol  spray  containing  Aureo- 
mycin  chlortetracycline  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  livestock  farmers  by  AMER¬ 
ICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY.  It  is 
the  first  broad-spectrum  antibiotic 
to  be  marketed  in  aerosol  containers 
for  use  on  farm  animals.  Applied  lo¬ 
cally,  it  is  designed  to  help  prevent 
infection  in  superficial  wounds.  Dairy 
farmers  will  find  the  new  antibiotic 
aerosol  particularly  handy  to  treat 
udder  wounds,  chafing  and  teat  in¬ 
juries,  Wire  cuts,  sores,  fight  wounds, 
and  other  superficial  cuts  and  abra¬ 
sions  bn  all  types  of  livestock  are 
easy  to  treat  with  the  new  first  aid 
spray. 

A  unique,  new  liquid  spreader- 
sticker  made  with  polyethylene  is 
now  being  introduced  by  ALLIED 
CHEMICAL'S  General  Chemical  Divi¬ 
sion.  Marketed  under  the  trade 
name,  "Plyac",  the  product  is  said 
to  give  agricultural  pesticide  sprays 
spreading  and  sticking  properties 
never  before  possible  with  conven¬ 
tional  spreader-stickers.  Used  with  in¬ 
secticide,  fungicide,  herbicide  and 
other  agricultural  and  pest  control 
sprays,  it  improves  initial  and  resid¬ 
ual  effectiveness  of  sprays  and  can 
reduce  dosages  or  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  otherwise  necessary. 


A  novel  flip  booklet  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  THE  COVER  BOARD,  Inc., 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  which  shows  in  pic¬ 
ture  form  exactly  what  takes  place 
during  plowing  when  the  Cover 
Board  (a  trash  covering  attachment 
shown  mounted  on  plows  above)  goes 
to  work  on  top  of  a  moldboard  plow. 
You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the 
company. 


A  new  auger  cattle  feeder  without 
hanger  bearings  and  without  spacing 
in  the  auger  flighting  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by,  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Elimination  of  hang¬ 
er  bearing  was  made  possible  by 
Jamesway's  feature  of  running  the 
auger  on  a  continuous  wood  strip 
that  becomes  lubricated  with  silage 
juices. 

The  new  Garber  PTO  Reverse 
handles  all  these  farm  jobs  quickly 
and  safely — right  from  the  tractor 
seat ;  On  pull  type  corn  pickers — Re¬ 
verses  direction  of  snapping  rolls. 
Automatically  unclogs  picker.  Elim¬ 
inates  dangerous  hand  unclogging, 
the  nation’s  No.  1  “in  the  field”  farm 
hazard.  On  hay  conditioners— Revers¬ 
es  direction  of  rolls  and  automatic¬ 
ally  unwraps  them.  On  post  hole  dig¬ 
gers — Reverses  direction  of  auger. 
Actually  unscrews  it  from  hole.  Elim¬ 
inates  pin  shearing  and  auger  dam¬ 
age.  On  tractor  with  high  pto  speed — 
Reduces  pto  speed  to  550  RPM.  For 
details,  write  Garber  Seeders,  Inc., 
Dept.  A. A.,  1126  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 

Visking  Company,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
published  a  booklet  describing  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  VISQUEEN 
black  polyethylene  film  in  the  ensila- 
tion  of  grass  and  corn  forage.  The 
booklet  is  available  free,  to  farmers 
and  other  interested  parties  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Visking  Company,  Plastics  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept.  AA,  6733  West  65th 
Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois. 

A  new  forage  harvester,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  second  harvester  on 
many  farms,  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  PAPEC  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  The  new  Papec  No.  60  Flail 
type  Utility  Harvester  is  of  sturdy 
consti'uction,  simple  design  and  has 
big  capacity.  The  No.  60  leaves  fields 
clean  and  delivers  clean  feed  to  live¬ 
stock. 

For  harvesting  crops  for  silage  and 
“green  feeding”  .  .  .  picking  up  and 
chopping  windrowed  crops  .  .  .  shred¬ 
ding  cornstalks  for  bedding  or  mulch 
.  .  .  shredding  and  spreading  brush 
.  .  .  clipping  pastures,  the  Papec 

“60”  is  tops,  says  the  manufacturer. 

A  new  line  of  twin-cylinder,  tele¬ 
scopic  hydraulic  hoists,  custom  engin¬ 
eered'  for  farm  truck  use,  is  being 
introduced  by  the  COBEY  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Galion,  Ohio.  It  is  adaptable  to 
all  types  of  chassis  and  body  under¬ 
structure.  Called  the  Model  375  it  has 
a  capacity  ranging  from  6  to  18  tons 
depending  on  body  overhang  and  is 
applicable  to  single  axle  trucks  with 
from  60  inches  to  12,0  inches  cab-to- 
axle  dimensions,  and  can  be  mounted 
with  platforms  having  either  wood  or 
steel  longitudinals. 

The  “why’s”  and  “how’s”  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation  are  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained  in  “Pipelines  to 
Profit”  a  new  24-page  book  available 
now  from  ALUMINUM  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  769  Alcoa  Building, 
Dept.  A. A.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XV 

About  two  weeks  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  June  1812,  Dan  Webster 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  ip  which 
he  outlined  the  arguments  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  way  the  war  was  to  be 
fought  and  was  particularly  emphatic 
on  the  need  of  a  strong  navy,  arguing 
in  favor  of  a  naval  war  and  naval  de¬ 
fense  instead  of  the  proposed  invasion 
of  Canada. 

This  speech  brought  Dan  to  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  his  career. 'It  led  to  his  being 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  a  large 
gathering  of  people  of  Rockingham 
County,  a  sort  of  mass  convention,  held 
in  August  1812.  From  this  meeting 
there  came  the  Rockingham  Memorial, 
a  well  written  and  well  received  docu¬ 
ment  which  Dan  helped  to  prepare, 
against  President  Madison’s  policies. 
This  memorial  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Shortly  after  it  was  published,  Dan 
was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  po¬ 
litical  leaders  who  asked  him  to  run  for 
Congress. 

“I  shall  have  to  think  about  it,”  he 
told  the  committee,  ‘‘but  much  as  I 
appreciate  the  honor  of  your  asking  me, 
I  fear  the  answer  will  have  to  be  no.” 

Then,  without  ceremony,  he  burst  in¬ 
to  Jeremiah  Mason’s  office  to  ask  his 
advice.  Easily  irritated.  Mason  looked 
up  and  growled,  ‘‘Can’t  you  see  I’m 
busy,  Webster?” 

Knowing  that  Mason’s  growl  was 
worse  than  his  bite,  Dan  said,  ‘‘I’ve 
been  asked  to  run  for  Congress.” 

‘‘What  of  it?  You’re  not  the  first 
one.” 

‘‘I  know  it,”  Dan  answered  humbly, 
‘‘but  I’m  confused.  Financially,  I  can’t 
afford  it,  nor  do  I  want  to  leave  my 
family  for  such  long  intervals.  I 
thought  you  could  help  me.” 

“I  know  how  you  feel,”  Mason  said 
kindly,  ‘‘but  you  will  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  New  England  and  the  country 
itself  need  men  like  you  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Mason  got  up  to  come  around  his 
desk  and  put  a  big  hand  on  Dan’s 
shoulder.  ‘‘There  is  such  a  thing  as  des¬ 
tiny,  my  friend.  Long  ago,  I  think  God 
chose  you  to  lead  this  country  out  of  its 
troubles.  You  have  the  power.  God  has 
given  you  the  ability  to  sway  men’s 
minds  and  hearts.  You  must  go  where 
yoti  can  use  the  power  to  do  the  most 
good.” 

That  night  after  supper  while  Han¬ 
nah,  the  colored  girl,  was  doing  the 
dishes,  Dan  sat  watching  Gracie  play¬ 
ing  with  her  little  rag  doll  on  the  floor. 
He  dreaded  telling  his  wife  that  he  was 
going  to  run  for  Congress.  Finally,  he 
reached  down  and  pulled  the  little  girl,  < 
rag  doll  and  all,  onto  his  lap,  and  told 
Grace  about  the  committee’s  invitation 
and  Jeremiah  Mason’s  advice. 

“But  that  is  good,  Dan.  Why  do  you 
seem  so  sad  about  it?” 

“Don’t  you  understand,  dear?  I’ll  be 
in  Washington  and  away  from  you  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  I  will  eat  my  heart 
out  with  loneliness.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  she  said  quickly. 

“No,  dear,  I  would  never  put  you  and 
Gracie  through  the  ordeal  of  that  long 
trip  by  stagecoach  to  Washington,  and 
worse  still,  subject  you  to  living  in  that 
hot,  steamy  hole  they  call  Washington.” 

Grace  laughed,  “You’re  counting  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
You’re  not  even  elected  yet.” 

“I  will  be.  The  committee  and  Mr. 


Mason  assured  me  that  there  will  be 
little  opposition.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Dan’l.  I  married  you 
for  better  or  for  worse.”  She  got  out 
of  her  chair  and  came  over  and  kissed 
him.  “I  was  sure  before  I  married  you 
that  your  hard  work  and  your  career 
would  be  very  demanding  and  might 
lead  you  to  high  places. 

“You’ll  remember,  Dan’l,  that  I  told 
you  when  you  asked  me  to  marry  you, 
that  a  man’s  interest  in  his  work  often 
is  even  more  important  to  him  than  his 
family,  while  to  a  woman,  marriage  is 
her  all.  A  wife  cannot  always  share 
everything  in  a  great  man’s  career,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  that  career  takes  him 
long  distances  from  home.  But  I’m  sure. 


TRAVEL  IN  DANIEL  WEBSTER'S 
TIME 

In  Daniel  Webster's  time,  150 
years  ago,  there  were  of  course  no 
hard  roads,  no  automobiles,  and  no 
airplanes.  In  fact,  Dan  was  middle- 
aged  before  there  were  any  trains. 
It  is  difficult  for  us,  therefore,  to 
realize  how  hard  it  was  to  travel  in 
Dan's  time. 

In  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Eastman's 
story-THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC 
—you  will  be  interested  in  reading 
about  Dan's  adventures,  including 
his  fear  of  robbery,  on  his  first  trip 
by  stagecoach  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Washington  in  1812  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Think  of  it,  in  Dan's  time  it 
took  more  than  a  week  to  travel 
from  Boston  to  Washington. 

Although  we  hope  that  you  are 
reading  all  of  the  chapters  of  this 
fascinating  story,  most  of  the  in¬ 
stallments,  including  this  one,  are 
complete  in  themselves.— E.H.W. 


my  dear,  that  you  know  that  so  far  as 
it  is  within  my  power,  I  will  support 
you  in  every  way.  I  will  be  with  you 
spiritually  all  the  way.” 

Choked  with  emotion,  Dan  could  not 
reply,  but  he  pulled  her  down  on  his 
other  knee  and  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
an  arm  around  each  member  of  his  little 
family. 

V  V  'I' 

On  election  day  in  November  1812 
Dan  was  chosen  to  represent  his  Con¬ 
gressional  District  in  Congress.  When 
he  left  his  home  to  vote  that  day,  Grace 
kissed  him.  “Don’t  be  too  disappointed 
if  you  are  not  elected.  I  can’t  help 
having  some  mixed  feelings  about  it.” 

“I  do,  too,  but  I’m  human  enough  not 
to  want  to  be  licked.” 

“I  wish  I  could  go  along  and  vote 
with  you.” 

“I  wish  you  could.  Women  have  just 
as  much  right  to  vote  as  the  men,  and 
some  time  that  right  will  be  recog¬ 
nized.” 

The  next  few  days,  before  the  returns 
fi’om  the  election  got  in  from  all  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  were  anxious  ones  for  Dan  and 
Grace.  He  tried  to  work  but  it  was  hard 
to  concentrate. 

“Stop  worrying,”  said  Jeremiah 
Mason,  “the  vote  for  you  will  be  over¬ 
whelming.” 

It  was!  So,  early  in  May  1813,  Dan 
v/as  on  his  way  to  Washington  by 


stagecoach  to  take  his  seat  for  an  extra 
session  of  the  13th  Congress.  Time  and 
again,  as  he  bumped  along  in  the  coach, 
he  recalled  the  heartbreaking  scene  of 
parting  with  his  wife  and  little  Gracie. 
Out  of  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he 
said  to  himself,  “Wli^  oh  why,  did  I 
ever  do  this  ?  What  work,  what  cause, 
is  ever  big  enough  to  be  worth  the  sacri- 
flce  that  both  Grace  and  I  are  mak¬ 
ing?” 

To  add  to  his  sorrow  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Grace  was  going  to  have  an¬ 
other  baby  and  that  hO'  would  not  be 
there  to  comfort  her  during  her  last 
months  when  a  wife  most  needed  her 
husband. 

But  Dan’s  sad  reflections  were  some¬ 
what  replaced  by  the  problem  of  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  alive,  or  at  least  to  keep 
from  being  bruised  and  hurt  in  that 
fast-flying  coach  which  the  proprietors 
of  the  line  boastingly  called,  their  flying 
machine.”  Before  starting,  Dan  had 
found  out  what  he  could  about  the 
journey  to  Washington.  He  knew  that 
some  of  the  stagecoach  companies  ad¬ 
vertised  to  average  six  miles  per  hour. 
That  meant  that  they  would  have  to  inch 
along  slowly  in  the  bad  places  and  gal¬ 
lop  the  horses  like  mad  where  the  road 
was  good.  But  Dan  had  known  his 
roads  since  early  boyhood.  He  knew 
that  they  were  stony,  rough,  deep  in 
dust  in  summer,  and  in  mud  after  the 
rains.  Riding  for  hours  in  the  comfort¬ 
less  coach,  even  on  reasonably  good 
roads,  soon  became  an  agonizing  ordeal. 
On  the  rougher  ones,  it  was  almost  un¬ 
bearable. 

Anticipating  the  monotony,  Dan  car- 
riea  a  copy  of  Daniel  Defoe’s,  “Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,”  in  one  pocket  and  the  Bible 
in  another.  For  years,  when  Dan  had 
been  upset  or  worried  he  had  read 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  because  it  was  a  re¬ 
treat  that  always  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  security.  Now  he  pulled  the  worn 
volume  out  of  his  pocket.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  read  in  a  coach,  but 
he  didn’t  need  to  much  because  he  knew 
the  story  by  heart.  It  comforted  him 
just  to  hold  the  book  in  his  hand. 

Out  of  Boston,  wedged  with  him  into 
the  seat  of  the  coach,  were  two  fellow 
passengers,  pan  was  glad  to  have  them 
because  they  helped  to  keep  him  fi’om 
being  thrown  around  in  the  coach.  Pos¬ 
sibly  piqued  a  little  by  Dan’s  silence  and 
his  book,  the  passenger  at  his  right 
shouted  above  the  noise,  “Mister,  what 
are  ye  readin’  ?” 

“Robinson  Crusoe.” 

“Who  was  he?” 

Dan  laughed.  “I  never  could  tell  you 
in  here,”  he  yelled.  “Here,”  Dan  shov6d 
the  book  at  him.  “Read  it  and  And  out 
for  yourself.” 

The  man  took  the  book  gingerly  and 
yelled  back,  “I  don’t  read  much.”  But 
he  opened  the  book,  and  Dan  smiled  to 
him.self  to  see  that  the  story  had  caught 
the  fellow’s  interest  and  that  he  was 
reading  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  jig¬ 
gling,  lurching  coach.  After  a  while  the 
man  laid  the  book  down  and  inquired, 
“What  might  your  name  be?” 

When  Dan  told  him,  he  said,  “There 
used  to  be  some  Websters  up  around 
Salisbury  ‘years  ago.  I  recall  as  how 
there  was  a  fellow  who  had  fought  in 
the  Indian  wars.  Eben,  I  think  his  name 
was.  He  had  a  passel  of  kids.  One  of 
them,  Zeke,  got  to  be  a  lawyer.  Last 
I  heard  he  was  practicing  up  in  Bos- 
cawen.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  was 
a  younger  brother,  Dan,  I  guess  his 
name  was.  He  was  a  lawyer  too.  Went 
off  down  Portsmouth  way.  Guess  he 
never  amounted  to  much.  Leastwise,  I 
never  heard  anything  about  it.”  The  man 
waited  until  the  coach  got  on  an  even 
keel  again  and  then  he  said,  “So  your 
name  is  Webster,  hey?  What  might 
your  first  name  be?” 

Always  ready  for  some  fun,  Dan  now 
saw  his  opportunity.  “My  name  Sir,  is 
Daniel.” 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  took  the  plunge.  “Zeke’s  brother?” 

“Yes,  I’m  Zeke’s  brother,  the  one 
that  went  off  to  Portsmouth  and  never 
amounted  to  anything.” 
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That  held  the  stranger  only  foj. 
moment.  “How  come  you  are  on  this 
stage?  Where  ye  goin’?” 

Dan'  let  him  have  it.  Keeping  his  face 
straight  and  solemn  and  turning  his 
head  to  bring  his  sharp  eyes  close  tc 
those  of  the  stranger,  Dan  said  slowly 
in  a  deep  tone  of  voice,  “Sir,  I  am  goin? 
to  Washington  to  take  my  seat  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress.” 

The  man  turned  his  head  away,  and 
after  a  breathless  silence  he  said,  “By 
the  jumping  Jehosephat!” 

To  all  of  this  conversation  the  man 
v/ho  was  crowded  close  to  Dan  on  ht 
left  side  had  been  an  attentive  listener 
so  far  as  he  could  be  in  the  noise  of  the 
coach.  Now'  he  said,  “Mr.  Webster,  are 
you  travelling  on  a  first  class,  se’com 
class  or  third  class  ticket?” 

Surprised,  Dan  turned  and  looked  at 
the  questioner.  “Didn’t  know  there  was 
but  one  class.  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  Sir,  it’s  this  way.  I  was.onan 
other  stage  a  spell  ago.  There  were 
several  other  passengers.  Before  we  go 
on  the  driver  asked  us  which  kind  0 
ticket  we  wanted,  first,  second  or  third 
class.  Not  seeing  any  difference  in  the 
accommodation,  we  all  took  the- third 
class  because  it  w'as  cheaper.  Then,  just 
when  we  were  beginning  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  on  how  smart  we  were  in 
buying  a  third  class  ticket,  the  stage 
got  stuck  in  a  mudhole.  The  driver 
climbed  down  from  up  front,  opened  the 
door  and  shouted,  “All  first  class  pas¬ 
sengers  will  stay  in  the  coach;  all  sec¬ 
ond  class  passengers  will  get  out  and 
walk;  and  all  third  class  passengers 
will  get  out  and  push!” 

The  man  laughed  heartily  at  his  own 
joke,  and  Dan  joined  in.  But  the  other 
fellow  made  believe  he  was  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  He  had 
had  enough  conversation  for  a  while. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  journey, 
Dan  had  thought  that  the  hardest  work 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  was  at 
home  on  the  farm,  but  now  he  realized 
that  he  had  never  before  gone  through 
the  physical  strain  it  took  to  make  that 
several  hundred  mile  journey  from 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  Wash 
ington.  Frequently  he  slept  in  inns  with 
good  beds'  and  poor,  and  frequently 
there  was  shouting  and  carousing  in  the 
bar  under  his  bedroom.  But  good  ac¬ 
commodation  or  bad,  Dan  slept  the 
sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  the  rest 
was  never  long  enough  until  he  had  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning,  grab  a 
hasty  breakfast  and  catch  the  stage, 
drawn  by  fresh  horses,  that  set  off 
again  on  the  run. 

After  the  first  night  Dan  lost  his 
travelling  companions,  including  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  lent  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  When  this  fellow  handed  the 
book  to  Dan,  still  embarrassed,  he 
thanked  him  and  said  that  it  was  the 
best  story  he  had  ever  read. 

It  would  have  been  fine,  Dan  thought 
if  he  could  have  stayed  over  a  day  or 
two  in  the  cities  through  which  he 
passed,  especially  New  Haven,  the  home 
of  Yale  University,  and  New  York  City, 
which  had  been  his  Mecca  where  he 
had  once  thought  of  practicing  his  pro 
fession.  But  if  he  was  to  be  on  hand 
when  Congress  opened  there  was  no 
time  for  playing  along  the  road. 

At  Philadelphia,  Dan  ran  into  trouble. 
The  stage  broke  down,  and  there 
seemed  no  likelihood  of  renewing  his 
journey  within  the  next  two  or  three 
days.  Much  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
visit  the  historic  spots  of  old  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  town, 
just  didn’t  have  the  time. 

He  told  his  troubles  to  the  local  tav¬ 
ern  keeper,  where  he  had  stayed  over¬ 
night.  Impressed  with  having  a  real  live 
congressman  as  his  guest,  the  man  ai- 
ranged  for  a  private  driver  and  car¬ 
riage  to  carry  Dan  the  hundred  an 
thirty-fivfe-  miles  from  Philadelphia  ^ 
Washington.  When  the  driver  showe 
up,  Dan  w'ondered  whether  the  inb' 
keeper  had  done  him  a  favor  or  no . 
for  the  fellow,  who  said  his  name  was 
Josh  Overly,  was  a  hard-looking 
^Continued  on  Opposite  Paoe) 
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Eggs  At  A  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


poultryman.  Labor  in  the  South  is 
cheaper  than  in  the  Northeast.  Because 
of  the  warmer  climate,  housing  costs 
are  more  economical  in  the  sunny 
South.  These  two  costs,  labor  and  con¬ 
struction,  foi'tunately  are  relatively 
minor  costs  as  compared  to  the  total 
costs  of  producing  eggs.  Our  nearness 
to  market,  more  than  offsets  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  Southern  poultrymen  has 
in  lower  costs  for  labor  and  housing. 
Don’t  forget  that  our  poultrymen  av¬ 
erage  about  four  cents  a  dozen  more  for 
their  eggs  than  the  southern  poultry- 
men. 

A  Better  Job 

The  big  threat,  and  something  that 
we  must  be  concerned  about,  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  poultryman  in  the 
South  is  doing  a  better  job  of  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  than  is  our  average  poultry- 
man  in  the  East.  Most  poultry  farms  in 
the  South  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  poultry  expert,  whether  the  hens  are 
financed  or  not.  The  feed  companies  in 
the  South  have  promoted  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  part  of  their  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  supervision  of  the  flocks 
by  ti’ained  personnel.  Egg  producers  in 
the  South  are  new  to  the  business  and 
they  are  willing  to  do  the  job  right. 


This  is  an  extra  chore,  but  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  making 
money  or  just  breaking  even. 

I  found  out  while  traveling  in  the 
South,  that  the  poultrymen  there  are 
not  wasting  any  time  in  their  market¬ 
ing  setup,  because  many  of  them  are 
selling  directly  to  chain  stores.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  direct  sales  to  stores  is  much 
more  popular  in  the  South  than  it  is 
here.  May  I  suggest  that  you  check 
this  possibility. 

In  going  over  the  seven  suggestions 
in  the  box  on  page  1,  you  might  think 
that  some  of  them  are  absurd,  and  they 
may  be  in  your  situation.  However, 
they  certainly  are  food  for  thought. 
Johnny  and  I  are  both  sure  that  every 
poultryman  cannot  carry  out  every  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  extent  that  he  has  mentioned. 
If  this  were  true,  he  would  be  able  to 
increase  his  net  income  by  almost 
$13,000  a  year.  If  every  poultryman 
would  concentrate  on  just  one  of  these 
seven  factors,  it  should  mean  more 


money  in  his  pocket.  Just  a  little  in¬ 
crease  in  profit  would  be  encouraging 
and  would  make  the  egg  business  look 
a  lot  brighter. 

I  have  not  mentioned  how  one  could 
accomplish  any  of  these  factors.  This 
would  be  a  story  in  itself.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  poultrymen  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  on  how  they  could  in¬ 
crease  rate  of  lay,  feed  efficiency  and 
so  forth.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  doing  it. 

Look  to  the  Future 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  our  poultrymen  in 
New  York  State  have  to  go  out  of  the 
poultry  business.  We  still  sit  in  the 
most  favorable  location  for  producing 
eggs.  We  must,  however,  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  the  low  price  of  eggs.  We 
can’t  live  in  the  past;  we  must  live  in 
the  present  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 

Let’s  get  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  southern  poultrymen  have.  In 
addition,  we  must  cut  costs  by  making 
continual  improvements.  Our  market¬ 
ing,  in  most  cases,  can  definitely  be  im¬ 
proved.  These  low  prices  do  not  neces- 
sa.rily  mean  the  end.  Someone  has  to 
produce  eggs,  and  we  will  have  our 
share,  if  we  do  the  job  right. 


The  Words  and  The  Music 


Another  reason  that  southern  poul¬ 
trymen  are  giving  and  will  give  us 
competition  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  profit  than  our 
poultrymen.  In  the  South,  alternative 
opportunities  of  earning  a  living  are 
not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  the  North¬ 
east.  In  the  past,  we  have  made  money 
producing  eggs  and  our  poultrymen  are 
not  going  to  be  happy  to  just  break 
even  or  lose  money  during  certain  times 
of  the  year. 

We  Can  Meet  Competition 

I  recently  visited  several  poultrymen 
in  the  South  and  was  amazed  to  see 
how  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm  they 
were,  even  though  they  were  only  get¬ 
ting  36  cents  a  dozen  for  their  eggs. 

the  time  of  writing  this  article,  large 
Irade  A  eggs  are  only  bringing  25 
;ents  a  dozen  in  the  South.  They  may 
.not  be  too  happy  right  now!  When  I 
was  in  the  South,  the  poultrymen  were 
not  getting  I’ich,  but  in  most  cases  they 
were  making  something  and  this  satis¬ 
fied  them.  This  is  in  contrast  to  our 
poultrymen  who  are  pi'etty  much  in  the 
dumps  these  days,  and  they  should  be. 
We  can  still  stay  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  if  we  do  the  job  right. 
Maybe  we  should  develop  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  one  sees  in  the  South. 

There  isn’t  any  reason  why  we  can’t 
stay  in  the  poultry  business  amd  com¬ 
pete  with  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  make 
I'adical  changes  as  compared  to  what 
We  have  done  in  the  past.  We  must  for¬ 
get  about  how  we  did  the  job  in  the 
late  forties  and  early  fifties.  During 
those  years,  even  the  poorest  poultry- 
nian  could  make  a  good  living.  Today, 
only  the  best  can  survive  and  we  must 
strive  to  do  the  best  job  possible.  ^ 

Marketing 

The  first  thing  that  every  poultry- 
nan  should  do  today  is  to  study  his 
narketing  setup.  What  can  he  do  to 
2arry  on  a  better  and  more  efficient 
job  of  marketing?  Some  of  our  poultry- 
nien  have  found  that  selling  directly  to 
detail  stores  is  the  answer.  By  doing 
(liis,  they  are  able  to  get  more  of  the 
consumers’  dollar  than  was  the  case  by 
wholesaling.  Our  poultrymen  who  are 
selling  directly  to  chain  or  other  retail 
stores  have  not  felt  the  low  price  of 
^ggs  nearly  as  much  as  our  poultiy- 
nien  who  are  wholesaling  their  eggs.  It 
is  my  belief  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  for  poultrymen  to  sell  directly 
to  stores  in  the  Northeast.  To  sell  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  retailer,  one  must  candle 
nna  carton  the  eggs,  in  addition  to 
cleaning  and  grading  them  for  size. 
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men,  and  Dan  said  as  much  in  private 
to  the  innkeeper.  The  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “I  did  the  best  I  could  for 
you  in  a  hurry.  Josh  has  been  around 
here  quite  a  spell,  and  I  think  he  is  all 
right.  But  you  won’t  find  him  very 
talkative.” 

They  set  off  in  the  chaise  with  the 
team  on  the  gallop.  ‘‘This  road  business 
in  stages  and  carriages  is  hard  on  the 
horses,”  Dan  told  Josh. 

‘‘Everybody  is  always  in  a  hurry,” 
the  man  said,  ‘‘mad  if  you  go  slow, 
bellyache  if  you  go  fast.” 

Dan  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wouldn’t  bellyache  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pened.  He  kept  woi’rying  about  the 
driver.  He  certainly  looked  like  a  thief, 
and  his  manners  were  anything  but 
polite.  To  meet  his  expenses  Dan  cai’- 
ried  a  considerable  sum  of  cash. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  something,  he  thought, 
to  get  waylaid,  robbed,  and  maybe 
killed  before  I  ever  get  to  Washington! 
Mile  after  mile  they  rode  along  in 
silence,  the  driver  occasionally  flicking 
his  whip  over  one  of  the  horses  who 
was  inclined  to  lag^  and  spitting  a  long, 
bi'onze  stream  expertly  over  the  wagon 
wheel.  Dan  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts,  looking  backwards  sadly  to 
his  home,  or  forward  to  the  problems  he 
would  meet  as  a  congressman.  All  the 
time  there  was  an  inner  worry  about 
the  unfriendly  man  by  his  side. 

The  chaise  was  uncomfortable,  yet 
easier  than  the  awful  stagecoaches,  and 
at  last  they  came,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day,  to  an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  When  Dan  went  to  sleep  that 
night  he  braced  a  chair  against  the 
door,  which  had  no  lock,  hid  his  money 
carefully  in  the  bed,  and  after  a  while 
fell  asleep.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  only  just  shut  his  eyes  when  he 
was  aroused  by  the  innkeeper  pounding 
on  the  door,  shouting  that  it  was  time 
to  get  up.  Lame  and  sore  from  his  long 
ride,  Dan  stumbled  downstairs  to  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  breakfast  of  buckwheat 
pancakes,  bacon  and  eggs.  Then  he 
climbed  into  the  chaise  again  and  they 
were  off. 

As  they  came  abreast  of  a  big,  deep 
piece  of  woods,  the  driver  slowed  his 
horses  to  a  walk,  finally  stopping  them 
with  a  loud  “Whoa!”,  and  jumped  down 
into  the  road. 

“Now!”  he  shouted  at  Dan,  “Who  in 
thunder  are  ye?” 

Dan,  his  heart  so  far  up  in  his  mouth 
that  he  could  hardly  speak,  thought, 
“Well,  this  is  it.  I’m  a  gonner.”  But 
he  answered  Josh  meekly.  “I’m  Daniel 
Webster,  a  lawyer  from  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  I’ve  been  elected  to 
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represent  my  district  in  Congress.  Now 
I’m  on  my  way  to  take  my  seat  there 
and,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

The  man’s  expression  and  whole  at¬ 
titude  changed.  He  grinned,  showing 
discolored  teeth,  with  some  missing.  He 
locked  intently  at  Dan,  turned  to  spit 
in  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  said,  “Well, 
I’ll  be  damned!” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Dan, 
with  the  lump  in  his  throat  beginning 
to  dissolve,  “What’s  the  matter?” 

Without  immediately  replying.  Josh 
climbed  back  into  the  chaise,  spoke  to 
the  team  and  began  to  laugh.  Again 
Dan  asked  what  made  him  act  that 
way. 

“I  was  skeered  of  ye.” 

Astounded,  Dan  repeated,  “Skeered? 
What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  ye.  There’s  been  some 
robberies  on  this  road — one  about  ten 
days  ago  right  in  these  woods.  You 
seemed  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry  to  get 
somewhere,  maybe  running  away  from 
the  Law,  I  thought — an’  ye  dressed  fine 
like  they  say  that  highwayman  was. 
Well,  .  .  .”  Josh  stopped  to  laugh  again, 
“well  .  .  .  somehow  I  got  it  into  my 
head  that  ye  might  knock  me  over 
the  head  an’  run  away  with  the  team 
and  wagon.” 

Now  it  was  Dan’s  turn  to  laugh. 
“What  you  laughin’  at?”  demanded 
Josh. 

“Both  of  us!  I  was  afraid  you  were 
going  to  knock  me  over  the  head  when 
you  stopped  the  team  in  these  dark 
woods.  I  felt  sure  my  time  had  come.” 

From  then  on  Dan  and  Josh  rode  in 
companionable  silence,  broken  only 
when  Josh  pointed  out  some  interesting 
feature  in  the  landscape  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  because  he  had  traveled 
the  roads  several  times. 

(To  be  Continued) 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  AEW  HOOK 

An  interesting  little  booklet  recently 
published  is  titled  “Cultural  Care  of 
Nut  Trees — Tree  Crops.”  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  and  observation  of 
John  W.  Hershey  of  Downingtown,  Pa., 
who  has  worked  to  save  America’s  nut 
heritage  for  many  years.  The  reader  is 
first  fascinated  by  the  descriptions  of 
height,  etc.  of  many  nut  trees  (some  of 
which  I  bet  many  have  never  heard  of) 
and  this  is  followed  by  very  full  and 
complete  instructions  on  how  and  when 
to  plant,  how  to  care  for,  and  even  how 
to  keep  off  bovines,  horses — and  small 
boys.  Cost,  50c,  direct  from  Mr.  Her¬ 
shey. 


do  experienced 
operators  buy 


Planet  Jr.*steels? 


Because  they  are 
Planetized?.. 
last  longer 


Planetized  Steels  are  the  tough* 

est  in  the  field  for  three  reasons; 

1  theyare  designed  right 

2  they  are  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered  by  an  exclusive  and 
superior  process 

3  they  are  scoured  and  polished 
to  obtain  the  best  finish 


Planet  Jr.  Steels  are  made  in 
hundreds  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  so  as  to  meet  every-kind 
of  crop  and  soil  condition. 


t  You  will  find  ex¬ 
actly  the  right 
Planet  Jr.  Steels 
to  suit  your  con¬ 
ditions  at  your 
local  dealer’s. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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World  Famous  5UN-MASTR 

ROTARY  MOWERS 

Make  You  Money! 


KUB-KLIPPER 

46"  ROTARY  MOWER 
for  FARMALL  CUB 
IH-LO-BOY 
AC  “G”  &  “B"  M-H 
PONY-PACER 

MOWS 
CUTS 
SHREDS 

Investigate  this  great  work  and  money- 
saver.  Mows  grass,  cuts  weeds,  shreds 
leaves.  Field  tested  and  proved  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Fully  guaranteed !  Ss^|> 
easy,  quick  way  to  mow.  Also  LARGER 
Models  for  ALL  FARM  TRACTORS. 
SHRED  Stalks  and  Stubble.  MOW  Weeds 
and  Brush  up  to  3  inches  diameter. 
Write  For  New  Free  8  Page  Folder 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Olathe,  Kans.  Mfgrs.  or 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Sta.  Syracuse 
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The  Miracle  of  Spriag! 


H  OW  MANY  times  during  your  life 

*  have  you  wished  that  some  great 
miracle  would  take  place  like  those 
told  in  the  Bible?  Well,  miracles  are 
happening  around  us  all  the  time,  but 
we’re  so  used  to  them  that  they  seem 
so  commonplace  that  we  take  them  for 
granted. 

No  greater  miracle  than  the  one 
which  is  happening  right  now  ever 
took  place.  All  winter  we  have  looked 
out  our  kitchen  window  at  a  rather 
homely,  scraggly,  apparently  dead 
bush.  Then  within  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  little  buds  on  this  bush  began 
to  swell  and  now  have  burst  with  an 
uncountable  number  into  little  green 
leaves,  to  be  followed  by  the  big,  fra¬ 
grant  blossoms  of  the  lilac. 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  spring  and  the  returning 
leaves.  Think  of  it!  All  winter  long, 
all  outdoor  vegetable  life  is  apparent¬ 
ly  dead.  A  stranger,  visiting  for  the 
first  time  in  this  climate  in  January 
and  then  returning  in  June,  woyld 
never  believe  his  own  eyes. 

Following  the  long,  cold  months, 
one  looks  on  at  the  willows  along  the 
creek  and  notes  with  a  lift  of  his  heart 
that  they  are  beginning  to  show  some 
color.  Or  he  walks  through  his  fruit 
orchard  and  sees  signs  of  life  return¬ 
ing  to  the  limbs  of  his  trees.  He  counts 
a  few  of  the  little  fruit  buds  and  gets 
some  idea  of  what  his  coming  crop 
will  be. 

Then,  on  some  later  day,  we  get  up 
on  a  warm,  sunny  morning  and  lo  and 
behold!  we  look  at  a  changed  world. 
Within  a  few  short  days,  the  leaves, 
the  blossoms  and  the  birds  are  here 
again  in  all  of  their  infinite  and  beau¬ 
tiful  variety — and  spring  has  come! 


There  is  not  just  one  miracle  but 
millions,  for  every  individual  leaf, 
every  separate  blossom,  every  bird  and 
every  new  born  animal  is  an  individu¬ 
al  unto  itself,  all  alike  but  all  won-, 
drously  different. 

A  miracle  is  it  that  you  want?  Look 
around  you,  and  rejoice  that  you  are 
alive.  If  you  are  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  those  whom  you  have  loved,  be  com¬ 
forted.  They  are  not  dead,  but  like  the 
blossoms  and  the  leaves,  they  but  rest 
and  sleep,  awaiting  the  greatest  spring¬ 
time  of  all — the  Resurrection,  w'hen  we 
shall  all  join  them. 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP! 

0  YOU  know  of  anything  more 
tragic  than  the  injury  or  death  of 
the  only  breadwinner  on  the  farm? 
Time  and  again,  you  read  or  hear  of 
some  young  farmer,  with  a  wife  and 
young  children  who  have  great  plans 
for  the  future  suddenly  killed  or  in¬ 
jured.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  all  too 
often  the  accident  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  little  care. 

Tractors  are  responsible  for  many 
farm  accidents.  They  are  a  wonderful 
and  necessary  tool.  So  is  fire.  But  both 
will  kill  and  destroy  when  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  Tractors  will  still  tip  over  when 
operated  on  too  steep  hillsides,  (See 
picture  on  this  page)  or  they  will  roll 
over  backwards  crushing  the  driver  es¬ 
pecially  when  tools  are  hitched  to  the 
axle  or  to  any  point  above  the  draw¬ 
bar.  The  power  takeoff,  as  wejl  as 
other  moving  parts,  should  always  be 
guarded. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  spilled 
gasoline  is  highly  dangerous.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  from  operat¬ 
ing  a  tractor  how  fast  an  accident  can 
happen. 


A  GOOR  GARHEX  TOOL 

OR  YEARS,  we  were  able  to  con¬ 
trol  insects  and  blight  on  a  large 
variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables  in 
our  big  gardens  by  a  plunger  duster 
like  the  one  shown  on  this  page.  With 
it,  we  used  an  all-purpose  dust  which 
can  be  purchased  in  almost  any  farm 
store. 

We  found  the  duster  much  more 
convenient  and  efficient  for  hand  use 
than  any  form  of  hand  sprayer.  The 
dust  is  best  applied  when  there  is  little 
or  no  wind  in  the  morning  or  righ* 
after  a  rain  when  the  plants  are  wet. 

The  National  Sprayer  and  Duster 
Association  points  out  that  the  plunger 
type  duster  is  also  a  good  tool  for  con¬ 
trolling  insects  indoors  as  well  as  out- 
of-doors.  It  will  force  control  chemi¬ 
cals  behind  baseboards,  under  sinks, 
and  around'  foundations  where  insects 
hide.  See  picture  on  this  page. 

TRASH  IS  THE  XAME 
FOR  IT 

^^NE  OE  THE  changes  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  recent  years  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  appearance  of  farmsteads. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  only  a  few  farmers 
mowed  their  lawns.  Fewer  still  made 
any  attempt  to  do  any  landscaping 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers  around 
their  homes. 

Now,  nice  looking  farmsteads  are  in 
the  majority  but  still  it  is  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  ride  through  our  farm  country 
where  Nature  is  doing  so  much  to 
make  it  beautiful,  and  see  so  many 
places  cluttered  with  trash,  and  so 
slovenly  kept  that  they  stand  out  like 
a  sore. 

In  too  many  farm  yards,  there  are 
old  boards,  broken  down  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  discarded  automobile  tires, 
and  the  remains  of  old  fences.  But  why 
go  on?  Trash  is  the  name  for  all  of  it. 

That  one  is  too  busy  to  clean  up  is 
no  excuse,  for  a  half  day’s  work  would 
make  a  wonderful  difference.  After 
all,  what  are  we  in  this  life  for  anyway 
if  it  isn’t  to  get  some  happiness  and  joy 
out  of  it  as  we  go  along?  1  can’t  for 
the  life  of  me  see  how  a  family  can  do 
much  real  living  when  all  the  beauty 
around  them  is  marred  or  destroyed  by 
unnecessary  clutter. 

”MY  FEET  ARE 
KILLING  IRE” 

¥  THINK  the  Japanese  have  the  right 

idea  of  always  taking  off  their  shoes 
on  entering  a  house.  It’s  the  first  thing 
I  do  if  we  don’t  have  company.  Noth¬ 
ing  rests  me  more,  nor  faster. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  grind  you 
put  your  feet  through  in  the  course  of 
a  day’s  work?  No  other  part  of  your 
body,  except  possibly  your  heart,  is 
required  to  work  as  hard  as  your  feet. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  farmers. 
Modern  farm  machinery  has  eliminat¬ 
ed  some  walking,  but  on  most  farms, 
there  are  still  endless  miles  of  chores 
to  do  for  both  men  and  women. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  give 
your  feet  good  care  and  to  wear  the 
right  footgear.  Toenails  should  be 
trimmed  straight  across.  Nothing  will 
rest  your  feet  more  than  a  warm  bath 
followed  by  a  massage. 

Shoes  should  fit  the  occasion  or  the 
work  you  have  to  do,  and  it  rests  the 
feet  to  change  shoes.  Work  shoes,  of 
course,  should  be  strong  with  quite 
thick  leather  soles.  Feet  lost  out,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  coming  of  low  shoes. 
Certainly  high  shoes  should  be  used  in 
farm  work.  They  give  better  support. 

Obviously,  a  woman’s  work  shoes 
should  not  have  too  high  heels,  and 
high  heels  should  not  be  Avorn  long  at 


L.  W.  Knapp  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  is  here  showing  4-H  boys  and  girls  why  farm  tractors  tip  over, 
what  happens  to  a  tractor  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  an  obstacle  on  a  side  hill  or 
in  the  road  causing  a  sideways  overturn.  Also  demonstrated  is  what  happens  if  you 
hitch  tools  to  the  rear  of  the  tractor  causing  rearward  overturn  when  you  destroy 
the  factory  built-in  safety  protection. 

See  the  short  piece  on  this  page  entitled,  "Watch  Your  Step." 


A.merican  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1959 


A  good  way  to  control  blight  and  bugs  in 
the  garden.  See  article  on  this  page,  "A 
Good  Garden  Tool." 


a  time  or  where  there  is  too  much 
Avalking  to  be  done. 

Your  feet  will  tire  quickly  if  you 
work  in  bedroom  slippers. 

It  is  common  sense  to  make  sure 
that  shoes  fit  your  feet  properly.  Feet 
need  to  breathe.  That’s  why  leather  is 
preferred  by  foot  specialists. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  your  feel, 
it  may  save  you  much  later  suffering 
and  even  crippling  to  consult  a  foot 
doctor. 


TIMES  DO  CHANGE! 

lyjY  FRIEND,  Lloyd  Allen,  publish- 

■*'er  of  the  Tioga  County  Herald, 
my  home  town  paperj  reprints  an  item 
from  a  copy  of  an  old  Herald  publish¬ 
ed  in  April,  1899,  which  reads: 

“Much  satisfaction  is  felt  here  over 
some  arrests  which  Avere  made  Sunday 
for  Sabbath  breaking.  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  northbound  train  brought 
five  fishermen  each  of  Avhom  registered 
at  Lacey’s  Hotel  as  John  Doe.  Sunday 
morning,  a  livery  took  them  to  West 
Richford.  Constable  James  Sargent 
Avent  to  the  trout  stream  and  tAvo  ar¬ 
rests  Avere  easily  made.  The  other  three 
Avere  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and 
Mr.  Sargent  made  preparation  to  go  in 
after  them  Avhen  they  Avent  to  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  and  sat  doAvn.  They  evi¬ 
dently  kiieAV  that  the  stream  is  the  di¬ 
viding  line  betAveen  Tompkins  and 
Tioga  Counties.” 

Nothing  I  have  read  in  a  long  time 
shoAvs  more  clearly  than  this  hoAV 
much  public  attitudes  have  changed  in 
sixty  years. 

Constables  Avould  be  rather  busy 
noAv  arresting  men  who  fish  on 
Sunday.  • 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IRVING  COBB  used  to  tell  a  story 

about  the  ymung  Avoman  Avho  Avent 
to  the  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extract¬ 
ed.  Like  so  many  others,  she  Avas 
afraid  of  dentists,  and  every  time  he 
picked  up  his  forceps,  she  clenched 
her  teeth  and  refused  to  open  her 
mouth. 

Finally,  becoming  a  little  irritated, 
ibe  dentist  told  his  nurse  to  take  * 
hatpin,  staixl  behind  the  patient  agd 
when  he  gave  the  signal,  jab  her  lighh 
ly  Avhere'it  w^uld  do  the  most  good. 


“When  she  opens  her  mouth  to  say 
‘ouch,’  I’ll  get  the  tooth.” 

The  trick  Avorked.  Triumphantlv 
holding  u])  the  tooth,  the  dentist  said, 
“It  didn’t  hurt  much,  did  it?” 

“No,  Doctor.”  the  girl  agreed,  “only 
one  short,  sharp  pain.  But,  Doctor,  r 
never  realized  that  the  roots  of  a  tootn 
go  so  deep!” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1959 
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SERVICE 

CRYSTAL  RADIO  SETS 

POSTMASTER  General  Arthur  E. 

Summerfield  issued  a  warning  re¬ 
cently  concerning  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing  claims  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
expensive  mail-order  crystal  radio  sets 
for  use  in  civil  defense  alert  emergen¬ 
cies.  He  advises,  before  purchasing  one 
for  such  use,  that  a  person  check  with 
local  civil  defense  authorities  where  in¬ 
formation  is  available  on  the  types  of 
radios  which  are  thost  effective  for  use 
in  a  national  emergency. 

Some  sets,  sold  under  a  number  of 
different  names,  have  been  examined 
by  electronic  experts  who  have  found 
them  no  more  effective  than  the  old- 
fashioned  crystal  sets.  Their  perfor¬ 
mance  is  very  limited  and  they  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  in  the  toy 
class. 

timrer  owners 

AT  DISADVANTAGE 

Lack  of  familiarity  with  estimating 
and  selling  timber  and  other  forest 
products,  as  well  as  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  situation,  usually  puts  woodland 
owners  at  a  disadvantage,”  says  John 
H.  Noyes,  Extension  forester  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

He  cites  the  example  of  an  owner  of 
an  11-acre  woodlot  who  was  prepared 
to  sell  all  his  timber  to  a  nearby  buyer 
for  $150.  A  few  days  before  making  the 
sale  on  this  basis,  the  landowner  heard 
of  the  types  of  services  performed  by 
professional  foresters  and  decided  to 
have  an  on-the-ground  estimate  made 
of  his  merchantable  timber  growth. 

Noyes  says,  “The  result  was  that,  for 
more  than  $300,  he  sold  about  34  thou¬ 
sand  board  feet  of  sawtimber  marked 
by  the  professional  forester  for  remov- 


BUREAU 

al  because  the  trees  were  mature  or 
crowding  those  of  better  form  and  spe¬ 
cies.  This  left  a  growing  stand  of  ap- 
projfimately  30  thousand  board  feet, 
providing  an  opportunity  to  make  an¬ 
other  harvest  in  a  few  years.  This  se¬ 
cond  harvest  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  had  all  merchantable  growth  been 
sold.  Consequently,  the  landowner’s 
woodland  is  in  the  best  possible  grow¬ 
ing  condition  for  the  development  of 
future  crops.  All  this  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  assistance  of  the  professional  for¬ 
ester.”  County  agents  have  names  of 
district  foresters  and  private  consult¬ 
ing  foresters. 

WORTHLESS  WEIGHT 
REDUCERS 

“In  testifying  before  a  Congression¬ 
al  Committee  on  his  experience  in 
treating  6000  cases  of  obesity,  a  noted 
physician  estimated  that  of  all  people 
who  are  at  least  10%  overweight — 72% 
are  anemic;  18%  have  diabetes;  22% 
have  heart  disease;  37%  have  psycho¬ 
genic  disturbance  and  7%  have  gall 
bladder  disease.” 

This  quotation  from  a  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  bulletin  is  offered 
as  a  warning  against  the  weight  re¬ 
ducing  racket  which  is  bringing  in  $100 
million  a  year  to  those  who  sell  worth¬ 
less  diet  aids  and  useless  mechanical 
devices.  According  to  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Summerfield,  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  promote  medical  quackery  is  at  its 
highest  level  in  history  and  the  most 
popular  medical  fraud  today  is  the 
‘dietless’  reducing  scheme. 

Most  of  the  remedies  offered  are 
worthless;  some  are  dangerous  to 
health;  and  some  are  both.  As  noted 
above,  some  who  buy  these  reducing 
aids  may  have  unknown  ailments  and 


may  actually  be  doing  themselves 
harm.  For  some  a  fast  reducing  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  harmful.  Consequently, 
anyone  who  wants  to  lose  more  than 
a  few  pounds  should  do  so  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  physician. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Frank  E.  Cooper,  whose  last  known 
address  was  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit, 


About  1:00  A.M,.  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  2,  four  young  men  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  19  to  24,  broke  into 
the  chicken  house  of  A.  R.  Heath  of 
Adams  Center,  New  York.  They  stole 
21  large,  fat  hens  as  well  as  10  gallons 
of  gasoline  which  they  syphoned  from 
his  truck’s  gas  tank. 

When  Mr.  Heath  went  to  the  barn 
early  the  next  morning,  all  the  doors 
were  wide  open  on  the  cows,  horses  and 
calves.  There  were  tracks  in  the  fresh 
snow  across  the  barnyard  and  up  the 
highway  a  short  distance  to  where 
they  apparently  had  parked  a  truck.  On 
a  tip  he  received  from  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  Mr.  Heath  hurried  over  to  the 
Adams  State  Police  and  reported  the 
theft.  The  police  were  on  the  job  im¬ 
mediately.  Before  noon  they  had  lo¬ 
cated  the  four  boys  and  also  had  found 


Michigan.  His  brother,  who  is  almost 

92,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

*  *  * 

Descendants  of  Eliza  Dorsett  and 
Ebenezer  G.  Smith  of  Union,  Conn. 
Their  children  were  Winthrop,  Wayne 

and  Mary  Ann  Smith  Wood. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  and  Shirley  Ladd,  formerly 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Their  parents 
were  Clarence  and  Flora  Ladd  of  Stur- 
bridge.  Mass. 


the  chickens,  all  dressed  and  being 
stored  inside  of  a  deep  freeze. 

The  men  were  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial.  The  Justice  of  Peace  at  Rod- 
man  fined  them  $100.00,  but  in  default 
of  the  fine  they  were  placed  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
days. 

Mr.  Heath  wrote  us  that  he  gave  the 
tip  to  the  Police  because  he  noticed 
that  the  truck  the  thieves  had  used  had 
a  big  knobby  tread  on  one  of  the  tires, 
which  is  uncommon  in  that  location.  He 
said,  “We  have  had  many  complaints 
of  chicken  thieves  in  this  neighborhood. 
Maybe  our  neighbors  will  be  safe  with 
this  group  locked  up.” 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Heath  for  his 
part  in  catching  the  thieves  and  we  are 
happy  to  send  him  our  $25.00  reward 
check. 
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New  Holland  “401”  Crimper  whisks  right  tlirough  your  freshly 
’  cut  crops.  A  positive  meshing  action  crimps  the  stems  and 
passes  the  material  back  into  a  light,  fluffy,  fast-drying  swath. 


New  Holland  “400”  Crusher.  Big  12",  adjust- 
able,  spring-loaded  rolls  apply  uniform,  leaf¬ 
saving  pressure  to  condition  stems  lengthwise. 


♦ 

» 


haying  day 


Sai/e  haymaking  time, 
weather  wgrry, 
feed  vaiue . . . 

^pend  on  New  Hoiiand 
hen  time  ready  countsi' 


Which  do  you  prefer?  Crimping?  Or  crushing? 
Either  way,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  in  curing 
time  with  these  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioneijs . . . 

Humid  area  or  dry  ...  it  makes  no  difference. 
Hay  conditioning  will  help  you  cure  your  hay 
faster,  more  evenly.  And  you’ll  get  better  hay,  too 
. . .  richer  in  the  proteins  that  mean  bigger  profits 


for  you.  That’s  because  New  Holland  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioners — Crimper  and  Crusher — save  precious 
feed  value— and  give  you  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  when  every  moment  counts! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon,  or  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  hoiiEamd 


"Fitsb  in  Gi-assknd  Faming" 


Applying  nitrogen  on  hayland 

after  first  cutting 
is  both  practical  and  profitable 


. . .  even  if  you  haven't  used  ^ 
nitrogen  on  your  first  cutting, 
you  can  apply  it  profitably  itow 

To  fertilize  or  not  fertilize  after  first  cut¬ 
ting  is  a  perennial  question.  To  determine 
what  factors  make  it  pay  or  not  pay,  exten- 
tive  trials  were  run  on  12  farms  from  Maine 
to  Michigan  . . .  using  Aero*  Urea,  45%  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer.  Every  trial  was  checked 
and  supervised  by  a  County  Agent  or  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Extension  Service, 
i 

Summary  of  results 

These  second-cut  trials  had  two  kinds  of 
results:  (1)  Gain  in  yield  of  quality  hay 
receiving  two  applications  of  nitrogen  (one 
in  early  spring,  one  after  first  cutting)  over 
checks  not  fertilized  with  nitrogen.  And 
(2)  Gain  in  yield  of  quality  hay  resulting 
from  two  applications  of  nitrogen  over  hay 
that  had  received  only  one  application  in 
early  spring. 

Two  applications  of  Aero  Urea  vs. 
checks  not  fertilized  with  nitrogen 

(NOTE:  all  trials  including  checks  had 
equal  phosphorous,  potash  and  lime) .  There 
was  an  average  of  1^/4  tons  increase  in  top 
quality  second-cut  forage  on  these  farms, 
over  checks  without  nitrogen.  These  in¬ 
creases  ranged  from  ^/4  to  1%  tons. 

2  applications  vs.  only  1  application 
of  Aero  Urea 

This  comparison  was  made  on  6  farms. 
Two  applications  gave  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  %  tons  of  second-cut  hay  per 
acre  over  land  that  had  received  only  the 
first  application  of  nitrogen. 

What  kind  of  grasses  respond  ? 

In  these  trials  brome  and  orchard  grass 
consistently  gave  highest  yields  from  sec¬ 
ond  application.  Mixed  stands,  including 
timothy,  gave  good  results.  The  better  the 
grasses,  the  better  the  response  to  nitrogen. 

How  about  moisture  ? 

More  than  anything  else  rainfall  is  cited 
as  the  chief  factor  in  successful  results 


from  second  application.  It’s  true  that 
rainfall  was  not  limiting  in  most  of  these 
trials.  And,  records  show  rainfall  won’t  be 
limiting  4  years  out  of  five.  If  the  season 
is  exceptionally  dry,  what  then  ? 

In  two  of  these  trials,  rainfall  was  low. 
Even  in  these,  the  grasses  benefited  from 
Aero  Urea  in  these  three  ways : 

1.  Aero  Urea  helped  the  grasses  make 
more  efficient  use  of  what  rain  did  fall. 

2.  While  yield  increases  were  not  as 
high  as  where  rainfall  was  abundant, 
yields  of  fertilized  grasses  were 
higher  and  quality  was  graded  ex¬ 
cellent  in  each  case. 

3.  When  the  dry  weather  ended  with  fall 
rains,  the  leftover  nitrogen  in  the 
Aero  Urea  fertilized  plots  went  to 
work  and  provided  excellent  fall 
grazing. 

Importance  of  early  cutting 

The  importance  of  this  factor  cannot  be 
overemphasized  either  in  second  or  first 
cut  hay.  All  first  crop  hay  should  be  cut  in 
the  boot  stage,  when  it  has  the  best  combi¬ 
nation  of  yield  and  palatability  (TDN  and 
protein).  The  boot  stage  is  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  than  most  hay  is  cut.  As  a  general 
rule  second  cut  hay  should  be  taken  off  5 
to  6  weeks  after  the  first  crop. 

By  getting  first  cut  off  early,  you  not 
only  get  top  yields  of  quality  hay  but  you 
can  also  make  second  application  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  late-spring  and  early- 
summer  rainfall. 

Other  nutrients 

Aero  Urea,  alone,  cannot  increase  yields. 
As  in  these  trials,  phosphorous,  potash  and 
lime  must  be  kept  at  recommended  levels 
as  determined  by  soil  tests. 

Why  Aero  Urea  ? 

All  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  not  the  same. 
They  vary  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  they  contain.  On  both  these  counts. 
Aero  Urea  is  the  ideal  nitrogen  for  grasses. 
First,  it  feeds  grass  when  and  as  it  needs 
nitrogen.Tt  begins  feeding  immediately... 
and  also  releases  nitrogen  over  an  extended 
growing  period.  Second,  Aero  Urea  is  con¬ 


centrated  45%  nitrogen.  That  means  you 
handle,  store  and  spread  Vz  to  %  fewer  bags 
than  with  any  other  type  of  solid  nitrogen. 

Finally,  Aero  Urea  is  evenly  prilled  and 
thoroughly  coated  so  that  it  won’t  cake 
in  the  bag,  clog  in  the  spreader.  It  flows 
freely,  gives  even  distribution. 


With  Aero  Ureo,  you  handle,  store,  spread  Vi  to  Vi  fewer 
bags  than  with  any  other  type  of  solid  nitrogen  fertilizer. 


Send  for  the  free  booklet,  “The  Fertili¬ 
zation  and  Management  of  Forage  Crops”, 
write,  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  Dept.AA-5,  New  York 
20,  New  York. 

*Aero  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  its  urea  fertilizer. 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


My  Sons  (  and  cows  ) 

Are  Sending  Me 
To  College 

By  ROSCOE  J.  ELY 


D 


HE  ALARM  rings  at  5:15  a.m.  and 
Mrs.  Ely  quickly  goes  to  rouse  our 
two  boys  from  sleep.  In  five  minutes 
Jonn  and  Leonard  Ely  have  the  barn 
lights  on. 


Leonard  starts  to  feed  corn  silage  and  grain 
to  the  waiting  herd  of  28  hungry  cows.  At  this 
point,  Grandpa  Reid  comes  into  the  barn: 
“You  beat  me  this  morning,  Leonard,  did  you 
fall  out  of  bed?” 


Leonard  is  13  now  and  John  18  months  old¬ 
er.  They  work  rapidly  with  Grandpa  Reid  to 
milk,  let  out  the  cows  and  heifers  for  exer¬ 
cise,  and  clean  the  stables  with  an  electric 
barn  cleaner.  When  the  cows  are  bedded  with 
chopped  straw,  Leonard  spreads  the  manure 
in  the  field  while  John  feeds  hay  and  sweeps 
up  the  walks  after  the  cows  are  back  in  the 
barn.  This  is  all  done  before  breakfast  and 
the  arrival  of  the  school  bus  at  8:20. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
boys  working  except  that  I,  their  Dad,  am  a 
sophomore  at  Cornell  in  a  four-year  program 
seeking  my  B.S.  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics. 

The  story  starts  in  1934  during  my  senior 
year  in  high  school  when  a  slight  football  in¬ 
jury  caused  the  loss  of  sight  of  my  left  eye. 
A  doctor  advised  me  not  to  continue  my  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  high  school.  I  worked  full  time 
after,  graduation  from  Granville  High  School 
us  a  dairy  and  potato  farmer  for  my  father 
and  Uncle  on  their  farms. 


Woking  A  Start 

In  1940,  Marjorie  Reid  became  my  wife 
after  attending  Plattsburg  State  Teachers 
College  for  one  year.  We  bought  a  farm  in 
Hebron  Township,  Washington  County,  New 
York,  near  my  Dad’s  farm.  By  “changing 
Work”  during  harvest  seasons  and  combining 
uur  milk  cows  I  was  able  to  build  up  my 
dairy.  I  grew  five  to  six  acres  of  potatoes 
yearly  and  ventured  into  pioultry  and  small 
fruit  on  a  limited  scale. 

In  1947  Marjorie  and  I  bought  a  farm  near 


that  of  my  father-in-law,  Henry  F.  Reid,  in 
the  same  town.  I  now  grew  more  potatoes  and 
hired  a  man  to  help  with  them  and  a  24-cow 
dairy.  As  Henry  and  Ralph  Reid  owned  po¬ 
tato  machinery,  I  helped  them  at  harvest 
time.  The  combined  potato  acreage  exceeded 
100. 

Man  and  tractor  hours  were  kept  separate 
for  each  farm.  It  gave  us  a  basic  six  man 
crew  to  rely  on.  Extra  potato  pickers  were 
hire4  as  needed  during  the  harvest  season. 

Physical  Set-Backs 

This  was  fine  except  an  old  injury  now  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  ruptured  disc.  I  wore  a  back 
brace  but  it  did  not  help  the  pain.  An  oper¬ 
ation  in  November,  1948  to  remove  the  rup¬ 
tured  disc  and  one  to  fuse  the  spine  a  year 
later  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  heavy  work 
for  me,  and  I  was  advised  to  stop  farming. 

Another  old  injury  to  my  left  leg  became 
bruised  and  made  another  operation  neces¬ 
sary  in  August,  1950.  A  piece  of  infected  bone 
was  removed  and  replaced  with  a  bone  graft 
(from  a  bank).  I  was  operated  on  again  in 
February,  1951,  for  the  removal  of  a  blood 
clot  in  the  same  leg,  resulting  from  a  bruise. 
Various  people  told  me  to  wear  a  “shin 
guard.” 

By  late  1956  I  had  installed  a  barn  cleaner, 
quit  growing  potatoes  and  relied  heavily  on 
my  10^-and  12-year-old  boys  to  do  many 
of  the  bending  and  lifting  jobs.  We  hired  no 
outside  labor,  but  exchanged  work  with  my 
father-in-law. 

At  this  time  a  doctor,  while  checking  my 
eyes,  suggested  my  name  to  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  for  rehabilitation.  During 
the  next  six  months,  after  New  York  State 
rehabilitation  had  checked  my  medical  records 
and  given  me  aptitude  tests,  we  as  a  family 
decided  that  education  should  be  my  goal. 

During  the  summer  of  1957,  I  applied  for 
work  at  General  Electric  at  Fort  Edward,  and 
was  told  my  only  avenue  was  education  if  I 


Leonard  and  John  Ely  feed,  help  milk,  clean  the  barn 
and  spread  the  manure  each  morning  before  catching 
the  8:20  a.m.  bus  to  school.  They  are  helping  their 
Dad  through  college.  Sister  Lois  helps  mother  and 
misses  her  "Daddy  at  Cornell." 


wished  to  work  for  G.  E.,  Other  companies 
had  the  same  story. 

After  taking  college  entrance  exams  at 
Glens  Falls,  I  was  accepted  at  both  Platts¬ 
burg  and  Cornell.  My  family  agreed  on  Cor¬ 
nell  as  I  did  not  think  I  wanted  to  teach  in  a 
junior  high  school  which  would  have  been  my 
goal  at  Plattsburg. 

I  resigned  from  the  Hartford  School  Board, 
a  local  insurance  Board,  and  as  NY ABC  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  representative  from  eastern  New 
York.  Mr.  Van  de  Water,  Hartford’s  principal 
joked,  “We  are  now  sending  school  board 
presidents  to  college.”  In  September  1957  I 
became  a  freshman  at  Cornell  after  23  years 
out  of  school.  John  and  Leonard  are  now  do¬ 
ing  man-sized  jobs  with  above  average  grades 
in  school. 

School  Work  Good 

Mrs.  Ella  Colvin,  a  teacher  at  Hartford 
said,  “John  and  Leonard  show  a  grown-up  at¬ 
titude  in  doing  their  school  work;  having  their 
Dad  in  college  has  made  them  realize  that 
school  is  important.” 

Another  teacher,  Mrs.  Cone,  said,  “To  see 
John  and  Leonard  in  school  you  wouldn’t 
think  they  did  all  the  work  they  do  at  home.” 
John  enjoys  singing  in  a  mixed  chorus,  while 
Leonard  plays  the  clarinet  in  the  senior  band. 

My  wife,  Marjorie,  has  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  of  farm  management  during  the  school 
year.  I  do  not  make  it  home  often  and  rely  on 
her  and  the  boys  to  carry  on.  We  also  have 
a  delightful  little  girl,  Lois,  in  first  grade. 

Marjorie  and  I  have  a  joint  deed  to  the 
farm,  we  also  have  a  joint  banking  account 
and,  because  of  working  together  since  1940, 
feel  equal  responsibility  for  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Marjorie  is  tax  collector  for  our  town 
and  does  many  extra  (Continued  on  Page  19) 


46  new  models  for  farm  use 

from  roomy  pickups  to  rugged  stakes  and  4- wheel-drive  units! 

5  economy-proved  "'sixes” 

plus  3  new  optional  V-8  engines . . . 

all  designed  for  truck  loads,  truck  speeds,  truck  work! 


31  new  features 


New  stake  or  plat  form -body  models  offer 
4x2  or  4x4  drive,  economical  “six”  or  V-8  power. 


including  new  looks,  new  loadspace,  new  custom  interiors, 
new  all-weather  driving  comfort.  Not  forgetting 
traditional  International  values  like  safer  vision,  easier  entry 
and  exit,  and  common-sense  service  accessibility! 


New  Travelall®  takes  loads  that 
would  swamp  a  “wagon”. . .  or  gives 
8  passengers  a  roomier  ride. 


New  INTERNATIONAL  pickups  are 
distinctively  styled  with  dual  headlights  and 
one-piece  anodized  aluminum  grille.  Cab  seat  is  over 
5  ft.  across.  Big  windshield  has  less  corner  distortion, 
no  awkward  doorway  projections. 


New  7-  or  SVa-ft.  Bonus-Load  bodies  are  flush  with 
cab  for  extra  loadspace.  Center-controlled  tailgate 
makes  load  handling  easier.  Standard  pickup 
bodies  also  available.  Truck-designed  “six”  or  V-8 
engines  match  your  load  and  road  requirements. 


THIS  YEAR,  ONLY 
INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 
ARE  THIS  NEW! 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  for  any  farm  job! 


International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick® 
Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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STORIES 


More  Manure 

COLUMNIST  Jack  Hester,  in  the 
Charlestown)  Ind.,  Courier,  tells  the 
story  of  a  country  preacher  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  When  asked  by  his  congregation 
to  pray  for  a  more  abundant  crop,  he 
responded : 

“Oh,  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  request  of  this  Thy  peo¬ 
ple  that  Thou  send  them  a  more  abund¬ 
ant  crop;  but,  oh  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
as  they  know,  that  what  they  need  is 
deeper  plowing,  harder  work  and  more 
manure.” 


Spring  Cleaning' 

Fifty  or  more  years  ago,  if  a  person 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  as 
Aunt  Hetty  Sparks,  they  wouldn’t  need 
to  watch  for  signs  of  spring,  such  as 
the  first  robin,  swamp  peepers,  or  swell¬ 
ing  buds.  Drive  past  Aunt  Het’s  place, 
early  or  late,  there  was  plenty  of  spring 
cleaning  evidence. 

Uncle  Jeb  said  he  got  so  tarnation 
sick  of  picking  away  at  the  same  old 
ham  bone,  or  eating  an  apple  or  two, 
when  he  was  jest  a  hankerin’  for  a 
quarter  of  a  big  juicy  piie.  But  that’s 
the  way  it  was,  and  the  way  it  would 
remain  until  Aunt  Het  finished  house 
cleaning.  Bedding  and  rugs  were  sway¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze. 

Aunt  Het,  hair  tied  in  a  rag,  was 
scrubbing  the  porch,  when  a  buggy 
stopped,  and  an  unkempt  fellow  asked 
if  he  could  look  in  the  well.  “What  in 
tarnation  for?”  Aunt  Het  wanted  to 
know.  "Twenty  years  ago,  I  threw  a 
whip  in  there  and  I  wondered  if  it  was 
still  there.”  Right  then  Aunt  Het  gave 
him  a  piece  of  her  mind!  What  kind  of 
folks  did  he  think  they  were,  not  clean¬ 
ing  out  a  well  in  twenty  years!  ?  Never 
were  we  so  insulted!  Aunt  Het  brought 
the  mop  down  on  his  head! 

“Now  Sir,  You  Git.” 

He  Got! 

- — Grammie  Moore 


Thin  Sap 

T^WO  boys  were  helping  a  strict  old 
*  farmer  during  sugaring.  Coming  in 
with  a  load  of  sap  at  dusk,  the  boys 
started  to  unhitch  the  horses. 

“Hey,”  called  the  farmer,  “is  there 
any  more  sap  in  the  buckets?” 

“Not  much,”  replied  the -boys,  “There 
isn  t  enough  to  amount  to  anything  and 
it’s  almost  dark.” 

“Go  get  that  sap!”  roared  the  farmer. 

The  boys  drove  off,  fuming.  Well  out 
of  sight  of  the  sugar  house,  they 
stopped  at  a  little  stream.  Taking  their 
pails  they  filled  the  gathering  tank  withf 
water.  After  a  reasonable  length  of 
irie  they  drove  back  to  the  sugar 
house  and  unloaded. 

Next  morning,  the  farmer,  bleary- 
oyed  from  boiling  water  nearly  all 
^^S'ht,  remarked  sourly,  “Sap  sure  isn’t 
^ory  sweet  this  year!” — Raymond  W. 

Rochester,  Vermont 


0  im,  ICiif  Immi  Ifilifitt.  Ui  WiU  n^M  m  g 

"Look  what  I  picked  up  for  our 
guest  room." 
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says  Joseph  Penuel,  Milford,  Delaware.  “I  always  specify  Firestones  on  my  new  trucks-and 
for  replacements,  too.  They  wear  far  longer  than  any  other  make  Fve  tried,  and  they  take  a 
lot  more  retreads.  And  I  can  count  on  good  service  and  fast  deliveries  from  my  Firestone 
representative,  Calvin  White,  of  Buchanan  Service  in  Milford.” 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural,  too, 
because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the 
longest  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires! 
With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord,  they 
stand  up  tp  the  hardest  knocks  fartn  tires  have  to 
take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for  every  farm 
truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavyweight  haulers. 
If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage  for  farm  to 
market  runs,  buy  the  famous  Firestone  Transport 
tire.  For  positive  traction  in  muddy  feed  lots,  on 
slippery  roads  or  in  soft  fields,  economical  Firestone 
All  Traction  or  Super  All  Traction  tires  are  your 
best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how 
Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at  no 
extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  tractor 
and  implement  tires,  t6o.  And  remember,  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps 
your  tractors  working  while/your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Toil  MA!VY  KiiUS? 

“Last  week’s  egg  check  failed  to  meet  my 
feed  bill.” 

"^HIS  COMMENT  describes  in  a  nutshell  the 
situation  facing  northeastern  poultrymen.  We 
have  had  bad  years  in  the  past,  but  never,  so 
poultrymen  say,  have  we  had  anything  quite  as 
serious. 

Action  is  being  taken.  NEPPCO,  other  poul¬ 
try  associations,  the  USDA,  general  farm  organ¬ 
izations  and  chain  stores,  are  promoting  eggs  to 
the  limit,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  consumption 
of  this  excellent,  low-cost  food.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  stepped  up  its  purchases 
of  dried  eggs  for  welfare  institutions  and  needy 
people.  Some  cooperative  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tions  are  furnishing  feed  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  the  problem 
stems  from  the  production  of  more  eggs  ’than 
consumers  are  willing  to  buy  even  at  disastrous¬ 
ly  low  prices.  This  puts  egg  producers  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor  bargaining  position. 

Various  reasons  are  being  given  for  the  heavy 
production.  Some  point  Ho  the  big  increase  in 
southern  egg  production,  competition  which 
must  be  met,  as  pointed  out  by  Bob  Baker  on 
Page  1  of  the  May  16  issue.  Others  blame  credit 
as  being  too  readily  available,  making  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  for  anyone  to  get  into  the  poultry 
business.  Still  others  point  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  hens  which  one  man  can  care 
for,  and  to  the  tendency  toward  flocks  of  10,000 
or  over,  one  such  operation  taking  the  place  of 
Several  smaller  ones. 

When  expenses  are  higher  than  returns,  it  is 
natural  to  hunt  for  quick  solutions.  Groups  of 
poultrymen  are  urging  the  government  to  buy 
and  freeze  laying  hens,  greatly  to  step  up  egg 
purchases  in  addition  to  what  is  now  being  done, 
and  even  to  attempt  some  kind  of  production  or 
marketing  control. 

As  we  try  to  improve  the  situation,  no  per¬ 
manent  benefit  will  come  from  refusing  to  look 
at  the  facts.  We  have  had  one  disastrous  experi¬ 
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ment  when  government  tried  to  boost  egg  prices. 
Bitter  as  the  solution  may  be,  production  must 
be  brought  closer  into  line  with  demand  before 
egg  producers  see  bright  days  ahead.  All  of  us 
,  can  approve  of  government  egg  buying  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  stopgap,  but  any  long-time  attempts  by 
government  either  to  boost  prices  or  control  pro¬ 
duction  will  merely  delay  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

STKAWISEICKY^  SIIOIITI  AKE 

gTRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE  is  something 

worth  waiting  for,  that  is,  the  kind  made  with 
biscuit  dough.  For  me,  you  can  have  the  so- 
called  shortcake  made  from  a  skimpy  square  of 
cake  with  n  puff  of  synthetic  imitation  cream, 
topped  with  one  half  ripe  strawberry! 

To  make  a  real  shortcake,  bake  a  liberal-sized 
pan  of  biscuit  dough,  separate  it  into  two  halves 
horizontally,  and  don’t  skimp  on  the  butter. 
Crush  plenty  of  fully  ripe  berries,  add  sugar  to 
taste,  and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm 
oven. 

Almost — but  not  quite — you  can  make  a  good 
shortcake  from  frozen  berries.  The  trouble  is, 
leave  them  cold  and  you  lose  much  of  the  de¬ 
lectable  flavor — warm  them  a  minute  too  long 
and  they  develop  the  taste  of  canned  berries  — 
not  bad,  but  far  from  the  true  shortcake  flavor. 

The  real  thing  is  more  than  a  dessert.  Made 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  can  well  be  the  main 
course,  in  fact,  the  only  course. 

TREADMIEE? 

MEN  LEARN  to  substitute  more  and 
more  mechanical  power  for  muscle,  life 
should  become  more  leisurely  and  more  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Instead,  it  seems  that  the  exact  opposite  is 
too  often  the  result. 

Most  of  my  friends  maintain  that  they  are 
busier  than  ever,  that  competition  increases 
steadily,  that  worries  multiply.  Their  wives  add 
their  woes,  including  driving  t^e  children  hither 
and  yon,  cleaning,  cooking,  entertaining  business 
associates,  while  maintaining  some  interest  in 
school,  church  and  other  community  affairs. 

On  a  broader  level,  legislators  and  economists 
worry  about  our  economy.  No  longer  do  we  en¬ 
dure  willingly  the  ups  and  downs  that  character¬ 
ize  a  free  economy.  The  “ups”  are  fine,  but 
“downs”  ar^e  bad,  and  as  soon  as  business  shows 
signs  of  catching  its  breath,  voices  from  many 
sources  demand  militant  government  action  *to 
spend  millions  on  credit  to  make  jobs,  to  increase 
and  extend  unemployment  insurance,  and  to 
take  other  action  which  might  conceivably  give 
business  a  “shot  in  the  arm.” 

Life  on  a  farm  may  be  somewhat  less 
demanding  than  a  job  in  the  city, (but 
farmers  tend  to  follow  the  pattern.  The 
problem  is  an  individual  one,  something 
for  each  of  us  to  consider.  Always  there  is 
the  urge  “to  get  ahead,”  and  up  to  a 
point,  hard  work  is  fun. 

But  beyond  that  point  every  man  and 
woman  could  well  say,  “This  far  and  no ' 
farther.  Rather  than  working  frantically 
to  produce  more  food  than  consumers  can 
eat,  I  must  and  I  will  take  time  to  know 
my  children,  to  serve  my  church,  and  to 
do  my  share  to  improve  my  community 
and  build  up  my  farm  organizations!” 


"^HE  OLD-TIME  hired  man,  a  bachelor  con¬ 
tent  to  live  out  his  days  on  a  farm  where  he 
often  adopted  the  owner  family  as  his  own,  has 
practically  disappeared.  Now  the  occasional 
year-round  hired  man  is  usually  married  and 
lives  in  a  nearby  home  supplied  by  his  employer, 
and  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

Two  other  kinds  of  hired  men  on  farms  are 
increasing  in  number.  One  is  mechanical — power 
from  an  electric  line  or  a  gasoline  engine.  The 
other  is  a  group  of  men  who  work  for  all  farm¬ 
ers.  In  this  group  we  find  those  paid  directly  by 
farmers,  the  officers  and  employees  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations;  those  paid  directly  by  firrns  selling 
seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  oth-er  farm  supplies, 
therefore  paid  indirectly  by  farmers;  and  those 
paid  partly  by  farmers  and  partly  by  the  public, 
such  as  those  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program:  and 
the  Soil  Bank,  Farm  and  Home  Administration 
personnel,  government  personnel  engaged  in 
crop  control  and  price  supports,  and  county  ex¬ 
tension  agents  and  others. 

Occasionally  a  farmer  says,  “helpful  as  they 
are,  we  have  just  too  many  ‘experts’.”  When  I 
look  over  the  list  in  any  agricultural  county  of 
the  Northeast,  I  must  confess  to  some  feeling  of 
doubt  that  so  many  are  essential.  What  do  you 
think? 

-XOT  SO  SII.I.Y 

M  R.  Clyde  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  the  rural  electric 
co-ops  want  eventually  to  take  over  the  power 
companies.  He  says  it  is  like  an  elephant  pre¬ 
tending  the  mouse  is  about  to  devour  him. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Ellis  is  entirely  sincere,  but  I 
believe  firmly  that  there  is  a  considerable  group 
that  want  to  see  government  agencies  get  deeper 
and  deeper  into  power  production,  a  goal  which 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  never  be  able  to 
achieve. 

Referring  back  to  the  idea  of  the  mouse  de¬ 
vouring  the  elephant,  I  am  reminded  of  how  the 
label  “silly”  was  attached  to  those  who  fought 
the  law  providing  for  an  unlimited  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax.  “Can  you  ever  imagine,”  said  some  of 
its  defenders,  “that  the  government  would  ever 
take  as  much  as  10%  of  your  income?  It’s  ab¬ 
solutely  silly.” 

How  silly  does  it  seem  to  you  now? 


The  difference  between  a  realist  and  an  op 
timist  is  that  the  realist  may  find  it  possible  to 
be  cheerful  during  a  thunderstorm  if  he  has 
taken  proper  precautions  against  it;  but  the  pro¬ 
fessional  optimist  is  one  who  thinks  that  being 
cheerful  can  prevent  a  thunderstorm  or  whistle  it 
away — and  this  is  only  one  step  removed  from 
the  world  of  the  lunatic. — Sydney  H.  Harris, 
Chicago  News 
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MILK:  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  April  in  various  markets  are  as  fol- 

lows.  All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test.  NEW  YORK-NEW 
JERSEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  ?4.00;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $4.08;  BUF¬ 
FALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.23;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.27;  CONNECTICUT,  $4.99 
at  city  plants.  This  is  first  month  of  pooling  under  new  Connecticut  Order. 
Chances  are  that  spread  above  other  market  prices  will  lessen.  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.57.  April  New  York-New  Jersey  price  is  one  cent  above 
April  1958. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed  April  receipts  at  pool  plants  were 
.21%  lower  than  last  year,  and  fluid  sales  were  up  .98%.  April  fluid  sales  made 
up  48.49%  of  the  pool  compared  with  47.93%  a  year  ago. 

SOIL  BA]>K:  Increase  in  Soil  Bank  makes  moderate  sense  as  a  tempo- 

rary  expedient  if  entire  farms  are  taken  out  of  production. 
However,  USD  A  report  estimates  that  50  million  acres  of  marginal  land  taken 
out  of  production  would  reduce  total  production  only  2-3%.  The  most  recent 
estimate  is  that  Soil  Bank  may  be  increased  from  23  million  acres  to  34  million. 

WHEAT;  President  Eisenhower  has  emphasized  seriousness  of  continued 
increase  in  wheat  surplus.  It  has  been  estimated  that  present 
number  of  wheat  growers  with  15  acres  of  w'heat  per  farm  eould  meet  domestic 
wheat  needs.  Under  consideration  by  Congress  is  a  30%  cut  in  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  from  55  million  to  38.5  million,  accompanied  by  increase  in  wheat  price 
supports  to  90%  of  parity.  Unlikely  to  pass. 

Also  talked  about  is  a  drop  of  the  present  15  acres  exemption  to  12  acres; 
no  limit  on  wheat  grown  for  use  on  the  farm;  doubling  of  penalties  for  produc¬ 
ing  above  quotas.  If  no  wheat  bill  is  passed,  present  situation  whereby  many 
growers  produce  unwanted  w^heat  to  sell  to  government  will  continue. 

STRAW  BERUIES:  Production  of  LATE  SPRING  strawberries  is  fore^- 

cust  as  8%  below’^  last  year,  but  8%  above  average. 
There  has  been  some  winter  injury,  but  generally  strawberry  beds  are  in  good 
condition. 


FARM  EXPORTS:  In  recent  years,  exports  of  farm  products  have  ex- 

ceeded  $4  billion  a  year.  Normally  from  30-40%  of 
our  wheat,  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  goes  abroad,  and  farm  products  make  up 
about  25%  of  the  total  U.  S.  exports. 

However,  government  policies,  particularly  on  price  supports,  have  priced 
many  farm  products  out  of  the  foreign  market,  therefore  a  very  large  percentage 
of  farm  exports  are  subsidized  in  one  way  or  another  with  taxpayers’  money. 
Without  subsidies,  farm  exports  would  shrink  drastically! 


100  good  reasons  you  can 
depend  on 


proven  effective  in  the  field  on  over  100  woody  plants ! 


Alder 

Currant 

Hornbeam 

Pine 

Sumac 

Apple 

Dewberry 

Horsechestnut 

Poison  ivy  (sunlight) 

Sweetfern 

Ash 

Dogwood 

Juneberry 

Poison  ivy  (shade) 

Sweet  gura 

Aspen 

Elderberry 

Juniper 

Poison  oak 

Sycamore 

Barberry 

Eim 

Kudzuvine 

Poplar 

Tree  of  heaven 

Basswood 

Fir 

Larch 

Prickly  ash 

Trumpet  vine 

Birch 

Gooseberry 

Laurel 

Raspberry 

Tulip  tree 

Blackberry 

Grape 

Licorice 

Rhododendron 

Tung 

Black  locust 

Greenbrier 

Maple 

Sagebrush 

Virginia  creeper 

Box  elder 

Ground  cherry 

Maple,  red 

Salt  cedar 

Wahoo 

Buckbrush 

Hackberry 

Mesquite 

Sand  plum 

Walnut 

Buckeye 

Hawthorn 

Moonseed 

Sassafras 

Wild  cherry 

Butternut 

Hazel 

Mulberry 

Scotch  broom 

Wild  grape 

Catalpa 

Hazelnut 

New  Jersey  tea 

Shadbush 

Wild  plum 

Cherokee  rose 

Hemlock 

Oak 

Silverberry 

Wild  rose 

Cherry 

Hercules  club 

Osage  orange 

Skunkbush 

Willow 

Chestnut 

Hickory 

Paw  paw 

Snowberry 

Winterberry 

Chinaberry 

Holly 

Pear 

Soapweed 

Witch  hazd 

Cottonwood 

Honey  locust 

Pecan 

Spicebush 

Wolfberry 

Crabapple 

Honeysuckle 

Persimmon 

Spruce 

Wormwood 

Chances  are  you've  got  one  or  more  of  these  tough  brush  or 
bramble  problems.  And  chances  are  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 
can  lick  ’em ! 


frozen  FOODS:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  USD  A  pre- 

diets  that  market  for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
IS  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  population. 

CORN  FOR  ORAIX:  Ears  weighing  8  to  9  ounces  each  give  better 

yields  than  the  larger  sizes.  Closeness  of  planting 
IS  a  big  factor  in  ear  size.  Weigh  a  number  of  ears  this  fall.  If  they  avei’age 
over  9  ounces,  chances  are  you  have  too  few  corn  plants  per  acre. 

CIJTTIXO  AEFAI.FA:  University  of  Maryland  tests  indicate  advis- 
^*******i**«^^^^«  ability  of  making  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  at 
the  full  bud  stage,  rather  than  when  plants  are  one-tenth  to  one-half  in  bloom. 
Old  rule  still  applies  for  second  and  third  cuttings. 


g.Song  o^the  rai^ 


'T’HE  OLDER  my  Mirandy  gets,  the 
*  more  she  fusses,  fumes  and  frets 
’bout  anything,  however  small,  that 
messes  up  her  house  at  all.  She’s 
spending  almost  all  her  time  in 
battling  dust  and  dirt  and  grime; 
she’ll  hardly  let  me  in  the  door  for 
fear  I’ll  track  mud  on  her  floor. 
Each  day  she  starts  right  in  again 
to  clean  the  whole  place  out,  and 
then  she  stands  on  guard  with  rag 
and  mop  and  dares  ^  a  speck  of  dust 
to  drop.  And  if  it  has  the  nerve  to 
fall,  Mirandy  gives  a  wounded 
squall;  she  pounces  like  a  tiger 
would  and  traps  that  bit  of  dirt,  but 
good. 

Mirandy  might  as  well  refrain 
f:*om  keeping  on  with  her  campaign 
to  make  a  dirt-phobe  out  of  me, 
’cause  spotless  I  will  never  be.  I 
think  it’s  fine  to  try  and  keep  the 
dirt  from  getting  too  blamed  deep, 
but  I  just  ain't  a  psychopath  ’bout 
giving  things  a  daily  bath.  What 
ense  it  makes  I’ve  never  seen  to  keep  a  house  hospital-clean;  my  life’s 
00  short  to  waste  much  time  in  fretting  over  dirt,  and  grime,  a  little  dirt 
on  t  spoil  my  fun  nor  will  it  hurt  Mirandy  none.  Besides,  some  day,  she 
lUst  admit,  she’ll  be  beneath  six  feet  of  it. 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  contains  powerful  2,4, 5-T  plus 
2,4-D.  This  formulation  has  proved  considerably  more  effec¬ 
tive  on  a  wide  variety  of  woody  plants  and  perennial  weeds 
than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4, 5-T  used  alone. 

You  can  use  ''32”  anytime  of  the  year.  As  a 
foliage  or  basal  spray,  it  kills  woody  plants 
without  killing  desirable  grasses  or  steri¬ 
lizing  the  soil.  And  it’s  safe  to  use,  non- 
poisonous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Get  rid  of  moisture-stealing,  profit-drain¬ 
ing  brush  and  brambles  in  your  irrigation 
ditches,  fence  or  hedge  rows,  orchards  or 
roadsides.  Do  it  now  with  Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32,  the  best  brush  killer  of  all ! 

Se«  your  dealer  or  write  us  dired, 

WEEDONE  Z. 

another  chemical  development  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 
(Formerly  American  Chemical  Paint  Co.),  St. Joseph,  Mo.,  AMBLER, PA.,  Niles,  Calif. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T  AND  AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLERS 

Amchem  and  Weedone  are  registered  trademarksof  Amchem  Products,  lac. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1 .  N.  J. 


‘*Grow-’Cm’‘  Milic  Reptacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly.New  York 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  ^  pQij  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAl  UTILITY  B106S. 
AND  GARAGES 

tislli  erictiV*Q«icli  Daliviry 
Shipped  inyvdien  •  Send  tv  Foldv 

COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


LET’S  KEEP  JUSTICES 
OF  PEACE 

N  THE  name  of  reform,  there  has 
been  set  in  motion  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  hoax,  in  my  opinion,  ever  foisted 
on  our  people.  It  is  fx’aught  with 
danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
and  to  the  very  life  of  “self  govern¬ 
ment.’’  I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  courts  and  sub¬ 
stitute  therefor  a  system  of  district 
courts. 

The  Justice  courts,  close  to  the 
people,  were’  considered  by  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  so  important  and  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  protection  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  individual  rights  and  freedom 
that  they  were  established  and  written 
into  the  Constitution  as  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Men  elected  as  justices  of  the  peace 
are  among  the  most  respected  men  of 
their  communities.  They  are  selected 
for  their  honesty,  uprightness,  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  They  are  di¬ 
rectly  accountable  to  their  neighbors, 
and  can  be  readily  removed  from  office 
at"  the  end  of  their  relatively  short 
term.  During  this  controversy,  great 
emphasis  is  being  made  on  the  fact 
that  many  if  not  most  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  have  no  legal  training.  Does 
one  need  to  be  legally  trained  to  tell 
right  from  wrong,  truth  from  a  lie,  or 
to  distinguish  justice  from  injustice? 

“Poor  man’s  justice’’  woi’ks  quickly, 
without  any  of  the  tiresome  legal  de¬ 
lay  existing  in  the  courts,  and  costs  the 
public  treasury  relatively  little.  The 
justices  operate  quietly,  efficiently, 
without  fanfare,  and  if  not  satisfied, 
the  accused  person  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  a  jury  trial  in  justice  court.  The 
justice  court  is  the  one  remaining 
finger  of  government  close  to  the  people 
a.nd  still  completely  controlled  by  the 
people.  It  is  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 

— Sherman  R.  Lewis,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y. 

TRUE! 

OUR  well-intended  statement  on  the 
May  2nd  editorial  page  about  two 
persons  with  the  same  set  of  facts 
I’eaching  two  entirely  different  con¬ 
clusions,  prompts  me  to  take  issue  with 
you. 

Instead  of  assuming,  as  you  do,  that 
only  one  of  those  persons  is  seeing  the 
pi’oblem  in  the  wrong  light  and  is  fail¬ 
ing  to  think  straight,  I  submit  it  is 
more  likely  that  both  of  them  may  be 
wrong,  as  were  the  three  blind  men 
describing  the  elephant.  Each  man’s 
judgment  was  colored  by  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  evaluation  of  the  facts. 

In  a  democracy  we  should  be  very 
careful  neither  to  condemn  nor  exalt 
the  ideas  and  policies  of  any  one  man 
or  faction. — Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y. 

TOO  MUUH  SOCIALISM? 

WOULD  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  J.  C. 
Otis’  letter  regarding  milk  promotion. 
He  states  that  if  the  majority  of  pro¬ 
ducers  under  Order  27  vote  to  deduct 
one  cent  per  hundred,  then  it  should  be 
taken  from  all  producers;  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  object  then  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  any. 

I  can  remember  when  it  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  individual  or  organization 
to  take  money  from  another  without  a 
signed  authorization,  but  not  any  more. 
Under  our  highly  socialized  system  a 
few  decide  for  the  masses  and  make 
deductions  and  decisions  with  no  regard 
for  the  lndi^■idual  involved.  Perhaps  Mr. 


Otis’  thinking  is  normal,  and  possibly 
that  is  the  reason  why  “democracy”  as 
we  once  knew  it  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

If  I  were  in  favor  of  the  advertising 
program,  I  would  still  object  to  forced 
deductions  at  any  time  or  for  any 
purpose.  As  far  as  socialism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  too  much  of  it  now. 
— Phillip  Hastings,  Brushton,  N.  Y. 

•  Editor’s  Note;  To  keep  the  record 
straight  we  remind  you  that  any  dairy¬ 
man  can  avoid  contributing  to  promo¬ 
tion  by  writing  his  dealer. 

GRASS  SILAGE 

PLAN  to  put  up  a  silo  for  grass  en¬ 
silage.  If  I  feed  a  dairy  herd  nothing 
but  grass  ensilage  and  grain,  no  dry 
hay,  the  year  round,  how  will  it  affect 
the  herd?  Will  they  do  good  on  it? 
Would  you  please  let  me  know  the  re¬ 
sults  ? 

•  Editor’s  Note:  I’d  be  interested  to 
know  your  opinions  on  the  questions 
asked  in  the  above  letter.  What  has 
been  your  experience  ? 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  AID 

NLESS  Congress  takes  immediate 
steps  at  this  Session  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  make  up  the  deficit 


Ernie  SIMPKINS  runs  a  dairy  farm 
in  Yardville,  N.  J.,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  ^Bob  and  Bob’s  two 
sons,  Floyd  (who  is  married)  and  Don¬ 
ald  (single).  They  hire  one  man,  so 
with  five  workers,  this  makes  a  good- 
sized  family  farm. 

An  interesting  practice  here  is  the 
chopping  of  green  feed  in  the  field  and 
bringing  it  to  the  cows,  often  referred 
to  as  zero  pasture.  The  only  pasture  the 
cows  have  is  really  an  exercise  lot, 
and  any  surplus  green  feed  is  put  in  the 
■silo. 

Ernie  says  that  they  like  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Bad  weather  so  far  has  not 
been  a  serious  problem,  and  the  system 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  more  cows  on 
the  same  acreage.  Also,  there  is  no 
need  to  maintain  fences,  and  the  Simp¬ 
kins  think  that  the  milk  flow  is  more 
even  than  it  was  when  they  had  the 
cows  on  pasture. 


which  will  exist  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  New  York’s  highway  program 
faces  a  disastrous  slow-down. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  farmers 
move  food  direct  to  retail  outlets,  ade- 
qu.ate  highways  are  a  necessity.  As  you 
know,  our  State  highway  program  is 
predicated  upon  federal  aid.  No  appor¬ 
tionment  will  be  made  next  year  unless 
Congress  acts  now. 

New  York  State  certainly  has  done 
its  part  by  raising  the  gas  tax  this 
year  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
matching  aid.  It  would  be  a  shame  if 
we  lost  because  Congress  fails  to  act. 

The  need  for  public  demand  is  para¬ 
mount  because  the  highway  program 
affects  every  one  of  us  in  every  part  of 
the  State. 

I  hope  you  will  make  your  readers 
aware  of  this  acute  problem  and  rec¬ 
ommend  that  they  contact  their  U.  S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  make 
their  views  known.  — John  Wickham, 
President,  New  York  Good  Roads 
Association 

THAAK  YOU! 

WHEN  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  asking  for  a 
watch  key,  I  thought  I  might  receive  a 
fev'’  replies  and  would  answer  them 
personally.  This  is  turning  out  to  be  im¬ 
possible  as  the  replies  have  been  over¬ 
whelming,  and  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
received  twenty-five  keys. 

Many  of  the  keys  didn’t  fit,  others  do, 
which  has  made  me  think  of  Christ  our 
Savior.  You  ask  how  can  a  small  key 
do  that?  Just  because  many  of  them 
looked  alike,  but  weren’t  right — some 
just  missed  fitting. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you. — Kathryn  B.  Norton,  An¬ 
gelica,  New  York. 


The  green  stuff  for  73  head  of  cows 
is  chopped  in  the  field,  delivered  to 
dump  trucks,  and  then  into  bunkers 
for  feeding.  Alfalfa  is  the  chief  per¬ 
manent  roughage,  and  on  cultivated 
land  they  have  soybeans  and  sorghum. 
Turkeys  are  also  kept  on  the  farm, 
enough  of  them  so  that  you  could  hard¬ 
ly  call  them  a  sideline.  A  sizable  fiock 
is  raised,  dressed,  put  in  the  freezer, 
and  sold  from  the  farm. 

Bob  and  Ernie  contribute  much  time 
to  community  efforts.  Both  have  been 
president  of  the  Mercer  County  board 
of  agriculture,  Ernie  has  been  Deputy 
State  Grange  Master,  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Field  Crop 
Improvement  Association.  Bob  was 
president  of  the  National  Loan  Associa- 
ation  of  Hightstown,  and  is  still  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  also  is  a  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Artificial  Breeding  Association. 
And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  in  which  both  men  engage. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  6,  1959 


Marcia,  Wendy,  Sandy 


These  three-year-old  triplets  are  already 
regular  readers  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUl. 
TURIST.  Their  favorite  items  —  full-color 
tractor  pictures.  They  are  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Strong  of  New 
Boston,  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Strong  soys: 
“We  enjoy  the  AMERICAN  AGRICI/LTURIST 
very  much,  and  everyone  in  the  family 
finds  something  to  enjoy  in  the  magazine. 

COMxMOA  SEASE 

OW  a  good  word  for  your  maga¬ 
zine.  A  friend  visiting  me  last  win¬ 
ter  took  up  the  current  issue  and  read 
through  your  Agriculturist.  He  re¬ 
marked,  “There  is  more  in  that  little 
magazine  than  all  others  put  together.” 
So  much,  I  say,  of  the  good  old  conjmon 
sense  in  print  and  God-given  insight 

Thank  you,  and  may  you  continue 
many  years  with  the  good  work. 

— Esther  A.  Strickland,  RD,  Portland, 
Conn. 

LIMITIAG  OFFICERS’ 
TERMS 

E  have  frequently  heard  it  said 
that  small  towns  are  run  by 
cliques.  Someone  with  whom  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  this  recently  said  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  well  taken  care  of  if  town 
officers  were  limited  to  two  or  three 
consecutive  terms.  Later  while  reading 
a  town  history,  I  found  where  this  rul¬ 
ing  was  in  the  original  bylaws  of  that 
town.  Apparently  the  ruling  has  since 
been  amended. 

I’d  like  to  see  town  officers  limited 
in  the  way  the  President  is,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

A  ruling  like  this  seems  almost  es¬ 
sential  to  democratic  towm  government 
Democracy  wasn’t  handed  to  us  — 
doesn’t  each  generation  have  to  work 
for  higher  democratic  principles? 

— Mrs.  Jean  B.  Carter,  North  Monroe, 
N.  H. 

WHAT  THE  H  E  DID 

UR  FARM  is  in  the  backwash  of 
the  East  Sidney  Dam  about  four 
miles  below  Franklin,  and  this  past 
winter  the  flats  have  taken  quite  a 
beating.  Covered  with  the  high  water 
first,  when  the  gates  wei’e  shut  at  near 
flood-time,  then  left  with  a  thick  top¬ 
ping  of  ice  during  the  long  cold  spells 
of  winter,  the  results  were  unpredict¬ 
able.  Now  it  can  be  told  since  all  the 
ice  caps  have  been  defrosted.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  the  first  to  see  an  uniisua 
effect  of  this  ice.  He  noticed  how  un¬ 
usually  short  the  fence  posts  were,  an 
in  view  of  the  cost  both  in  time  an 
money  in  getting  fence  posts,  his  anxi¬ 
ety  was  natural.  What  he  saw  was  on  y 
the  tops  of  the  fence  posts,  the  distance 
from  the  uppermost  strand  to  the  top- 
This  strand  seemed  the  only  suppoi’ 
to  the  heads  of  the  posts,  holding  th^w 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  while  t  e 
rest  of  the  posts  had  been  driven  down 
into  the  ground  through  the  force  an 
weight  of  the  ice.  Not  every  post  ha 
been  so  hammered,  but  enough  to  ma 
an  extra  task  plus  expense  in  fixing 
fences  on  the  Ward  flats  this  year. 

— Agnes  A.  Ward,  Franklin,  N. 

GOOD  PAPER 

You  have  a  good  paper  and  yon|| 
policies  on  irresponsible  ^  ^  ^  ° 
unions  are  right.  We  don’t  need  t  e 
in  Agriculture. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  Ue 
to  work”  laws.  —  Cecil  E.  Robbin  > 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


Ernie  Simpkins  (on  tractor)  returning  from  the  field  after  spreading  a  load  of  manure. 
The  man  on  the  left  is  Dick  Lippincott,  county  agricultural  agent  in  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


Likes  Zero  Pasture 


FROSTY 


In  June: 


A  FROSTY  FREEZER 
$  /I  IJ7SS! 


FOR 


a-  «■  «  w  s 


A  sale?  A  real  sale  is  possible  when  a  distributor  buys  a  commodity 
at  a  good  price,  and  shares  the  savings  with  you. 

G.L.F.  this  year  has  ordered  86  trailer  loads  (over  1,500  freezers) 
of  Unico  Freezers,  at  a  large  volume  discount,  and  once  again  is  passing 
on  the  savings  to  patrons  in  the  form  of  special  prices  on  the  complete 


line  of  Frosty  Freezers. 


*  Five  sides  refrigerated,  plus  two  freezing  plates, 
assures  even,  cold  temperature.  ♦  770  lbs.  food 
capacity.  *  Steel  cabinet,  welded  for  extra  strength. 

•  Interior  lighting.  *  Warning  light  goes  out  if 
power  fails.  •  Juice  bar.  *  Fast  freezing  plate 
shelves  and  aluminum  liner  mean  fast  refrigera¬ 
tion.  •  Safety  Door  Latch  enables  door  to  be 
opened  from  within  or  outside.  •  Attractive  pastel 
interior  finishes  and  outside  double-coat  white 
enamel,  baked  on  for  life-time  service — easy  to 
clean. 

*  Regular  price  $390.  Special  Price  during  June  only 
$345.00.  Only  $34.50  down.  Monthly  terms 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


G.L.F. 

FROSTY 

FREEZERS 


G.L.F.  FREEZER  PACKAGING 
MATERIALS 

Wrapping  Papers:  Tile  Locker 
Wrap  •  KVP  Freezer  Paper  • 
Scotch  Brand  Tape  •  Ser-O-Rap 
Cellophane  •  G.L.F.  Polycoated 
Paper  •  Aluminum  Frozen  Food 
wrap 

Containers:  Freezer  Boxes  • 
Vapocans  •  Flexible  Plastic 
Containers  •  Nestrite  Oaken 
Buckets 


^  595  lbs.  food  cap.  ’  White  baked  enamel 
DuPont  finish  is  easy  to  clean;  is  scratch 
resistant;  will  not  chip  or  discolor.  •  Quick- 
Freeze  Compartment  capacity  up  to  90  lbs. 
of  fresh  food.  *  Cabinet  rigid,  all-steel, 
bonderized  against  rust,  reinforced  for  greater 
durability.  •  Steel  sliding  basket  for  easy 
storage  of  packages.  •  Vertical  and  horizontal 
dividers  are  adjustable  for  orderly  food  dis¬ 
tribution.  •  Interior  lights.  •  Safety  Lock 
Latch. 


Only  $26.50  down. 


Monthly  terms 


•  Regular  price  $301.95. 


Special  Price  during  June 
only  $265.00. 


(376)  8 


Here  is  one  bull  pen  gate  that  can’t 
be  left  open  by  accident.  There  are 
two  locks  on  it  and  both  must  be  opened. 
Note  how  the  flanges  lock  the  draw 
pins  and  eliminate  all  chances  of  acci¬ 
dental  opening  if  jarred  or  bumped  by 
machinery.  This  lock  system  is  used  on 
the  Caroldale  Farms  at  Damascus, 
Ohio.— J.  K. 


CARS  that  are  using  excessive  gaso¬ 
line  may  require  only  a  minor  carbu¬ 
retor  adjustment  to  correct  the  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  engine  runs  unevenly  when 
idling  try  backing  out  the  carburetor 
slow  speed  adjustment  screw.  Be  sure 
to  note  the  original  position  of  the 
screw  before  making  any  changes.  This 
is  the  only  visible  adjustment  that  can 
be  accomplished  with  a  screw  driver 
and  the  only  adjustment  the  amateur 
should  attempt.  Since  it  is  invariably 
an  air  adjustment  the  fuel  mixture  is 
“leaned”  by  backing  out  the  screw 
slowly.  Turn  it  until  the  engine  runs 
smoothly  without  stalling  when  warm. 
The  throttle  rod  may  also  require  an 
adjustment  so  that  the  engine  will  op¬ 
erate  at  a  slow  idle  speed.  A  fast,  un¬ 
even  idle  speed  burns  gasoline  rapidly. 
However  don’t  lean  the  mixture  too 
much  as  this  will  cause  frequent  stall¬ 
ing  with  frequent  restarting  of  the  en¬ 
gine  and  excessive  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  the  result. 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  University  of  Minnesota  reports 
that  upright  silos  are  still  the  most 
successful  silage  storage  structures  in 
that  State.  A  recent  survey  there 
showed  that  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
samples  from  upright  silos  were  poor, 
while  20  per  cent  of  trench  silo  samples, 
30  per  cent  of  bunker  silos,  and  25  from 
stacks,  turned  out  poor. 


New  Laws  Affecting 
Farmers  in  the  Empire  State 


By  E.  S.  FOSTER 

Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Farm  Bureau  and  Secretary 
N,  Y.  S.  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 


w 


I  HEN  THE  curfew  sounded  at 
the  end  of  the  182nd  annual 
_ session  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  1,202  bills  had  been  passed 
*for  consideration  by  the  governor. 
About  one-half  of  the  1,202  total  bills 
wefe  passed  during  the  final  week  of 
the  session.  Of  these,  880  became  laws 
of  1959  and  322  were  vetoed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
in  numbers  of  bills  introduced  over  the 
years.  The  original  and  amended  bills 
introduced  at  this  session  total  9,644 
requiring  40,000  pages  to  print.  In  1921 
the  number  of  original  and  amended 
bills  totalled  3,514. 

Following  is  a  brief  digest  of  various 
now  laws  together  with  certain  bills  of 
«p('cinl  interest  to  farmers. 

Signed  Into  Law 


Erwin  Roads.  Approved  roads  built 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1957  can  now  have  sur¬ 
face  binder  with  State  sharing  cost 
with  town.  State  appropriation  $600,000. 

Water  Resources.  Legal  framework 
established  for  water  resources  plan¬ 
ning  and  development. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  created  consisting  of  two  ap¬ 
pointees  of  governor,  three  senators 
and  four  -assemblymen  to  study  prac¬ 
ticability  of  establishing  comprehensive 
multi-purpose  planning  program  for 
conservation,  development  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  water  resources  on  state¬ 
wide  or  regional  basis. 

County  Extension  Service  state-aid 
increased  from  $1,800  to  $2,100  basic 
state  allotment.  Two  such  allotments 
are  available  for  each  department, 
namely.  Agriculture,  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  4-H  except  three  basic  allot¬ 
ments  are  available  to  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Department  in  county  having 
city  in  which  organized  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  work  has  been  developed. 

Chauffeur  Licensing  set  forth  in 
Chapt.  932,  Laws  of  1958  postponed  for 
two  years. 

Law  passed  taking  effect  May  31, 
1961  would  establish  three  chauffeur 
classifications  and  exempt  those  oper¬ 
ating  vehieles  having  a  maximum  gross 
weight  not  in  exeess  of  18,000  lbs. 

Vigorous  efforts  will  again  be  made 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  better  meet^the  needs  of  farmers. 

Trucks  Licensed  at  $1.00  exempt 
from  turning  signals  when  operating 
only  between  period  one-half  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  till  one-half  hour  after 
sunset.  1 

Farm  Traetor  removed  from  defini¬ 
tion  of  “Motor  Vehicle.” 

Turning  Signals  not  required  on  ag¬ 
ricultural  tractors  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments. 

Bank  for  Cooperatives’  collateral 
trust  debentures  legal  investments  for 
trusts  and  fiduciaries. 

State  Marketing  Order  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  now  mandatory  in  connection 
with  each  order  developed  under  M-  - 
keting  Agreement  Act. 

Deer.  Conservation  Department  em¬ 
powered  to  provide  special  deer  sea-- 
son,  following  regular  deer  season,  for 
taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  in  areas 
where  deer  population  is  so  high  that 
serious  damage  is  resulting  to  crops 
or  to  deer  range. 

When  executive  officer  of  town  or 
county  determines  that  deer  popula¬ 
tion  is  suffering  depredation  due  to 
dogs  and  so  requests.  Agricultural 
Commissioner  with  concurrence  of  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner,  may  require 
that  all  dogs  therein  be  securely  con¬ 
fined. 

Milk.  Standards  established  for  vita¬ 


min-mineral  fortified  milk.  Frozen  cus¬ 
tard  shall  conform  to  definitions  and 
standards  defined  for  ice  cream,  fixing 
minimum  percentages  for  ingredients, 
including  egg  yolks. 

Sour  cream,  cultured  cream  or  solid 
cream  shall  mean  cream  to  which  has 
been  added  harmless  lactic-acid-pro¬ 
ducing  bacteria  with  finished  product 
not  to  contain  less  than  18%  milk  fat 
and  not  less  than  16%  milk  fat  after 
addition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  or 
cheese. 

Legal  containers  for  sale  of  milk  and 
cream  having  capacity  of  1,  %  or  % 
oz.  added  to  existing  containers. 

Milk  vending  machine  classified  as 
“Store,”  relieving  it  of  necessity  for 
license. 

Cooperative  Corporation  may  organ¬ 
ize  a  credit  corporation  for  financing 
ordinary  crop  operations  of  members  of 
such  cooperative  corporation,  through 
funds  obtained  by  loans  from  any 
source  or  through  issue  and  sale  of  ob¬ 
ligations  of  credit  corporation,  and  to 
permit  payment  thereof  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  by  cooperative. 

Seed  Potatoes  standard  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  New  York  State  grade  in  lieu 
of  U.  S.  grade. 

Rabies.  State-county  joint  program 
aimed  at  control  of  rabies  in  wildlife 
continued.  Indemnities  for  damages  to 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats 
due  to  rabies,  continued. 

When,  health  commissioner  issues  or¬ 
der  of  vaccination  of  all  dogs  in  county, 
six  months  of  age  or  over,  town  clerk 
is  required  to  compel  applicant  for  dog 
license,  to  file  vaccination  certificate 
signed  by  veterinarian. 

Education.  School  districts  with  less 
than  ten  mentally  retarded  children 
must  contract  for  education  thereof 
when  not  maintaining  special  classes 
therefor. 

School  districts  shall  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  special  classes 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  need  of  individual  pupil 
irrespective  of  school  they  legally  at¬ 
tend. 

Continued  for  school  year  1959-60  is 
8%  increase  in  state  aid,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  for  increase  in  average  attend¬ 
ance,  needed  building  construction  and, 
for  encouraging  program  for  science 
and  mathematics,  and  for  reducing 
local  real  property  taxes. 

Motor  Fuel  Tax.  Gasoline  tax  was 
raised  from  4  to  6^  per  gallon  and  diesel 
fuel  from  6  to  9^.  The  increase  goes 
into  a  special  highway  fund  for  roads. 
10%  of  the  increased  tax  is  returned  to 
the  counties. 

Cigarette  Tax.  2^  per  pack  increase 
now  makes  total  state  tax  on  cigar¬ 
ettes  5^. 

Income  Tax  has  been  raised  and  put 
on  withholding  basis.  Farmers  do  not 
have  to  withhold  tax  on  employees. 
1958  income  tax  forgiven  except  capital 
gains  tax. 

Estate  Ta.xes  have  been  raised  under 
new  schedules. 

Golden  Nematode  program  continued, 
including  research. 

D.H.I.A.  Analysis  helped  by  $25,000 
appropriation  to  College  of  Agriculture. 

Railroads.  Hard  pressed  railroads 
have  been  given  tax  relief  estimated  to 
be  about  $15  million  over  a  three  year 
period. 

Vetoed 

Of  the  322  bills  vetoed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  relatively  few  are  of  concern  to 
farmers. 

Protecting  Producers  of  Perishables. 
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Ever  since  the  picketing  of  potato 
grading  houses  on  Long  Island  in  the 
summer  of  1956,  resulting  in  serious 
losses  to  growers,  efforts  have  been 
made  for  enactment  of  a  state  policy 
aimed  at  protecting  the  producers  of 
perishable  farm  products  against  losses 
resulting  from  strikes  and  labor  dis¬ 
putes  for  which  producers  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  and  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

The  identical  bill  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Harriman  a  year  ago  was  introduced  in 
this  session  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  hitting  stumps  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  was  then  amended  re¬ 
stricting  to  5  days  the  period  during 
which  a  court  or  a  judge  could  issue  a 
restraining  order  without  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  A  lot  of  support  from  the  grass¬ 
roots  for  this  type  of  legislation  result¬ 
ed.  The  bill  was  further  amended,  by 
others  than  the  farm  group,  watering 
it  down  to  apply  only  to  labor  disputes 
involving  transportation  and  reducing 
to  24  hours  the  period  during  which  a 
restraining  order  could  be  invoked 
without  a  hearihg. 

In  this  watered  down  form  the  great¬ 
ly  weakened  bill  passed  the  Legislature 
and  went  to  the  governor.  Twice  during 
the  30  day  bill  signing  period  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  proponents  were  called  to 
Albany  by  the  governor’s  legal  advisors 
for  conferences  totalling  5%  hours.  The 
governor’s  attorneys  also  called  in  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  organized  labor. 

As  a  result  the  governor  and  his  staff 
brought  forth  a  proposal,  included  in 
the  veto  message,  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  says  “I  intend  to  recommend  this 
proposal  to  the  Legislature  when  it 
convenes  next  January.”  The  proposed 
is  believed  to  be  better  than  the  vetoed 
bill. 

While  we  lost  the  bill,  we  actually 
won,  for  we  at  least  now  have  high 
government  recognition  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  some  reasonable 
form  of  protection  of  producers  of  per¬ 
ishable  farm  products. 

Killed  in  Committee 

A  few  bills  of  interest  died  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

Young  People — Work  on  Farms.  As¬ 
sembly  Int.  7  by  Waters  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  12-14  years  of  age,  with  farm 
work  permits,  when  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  with  written  permission  from 
parent  or  guardian,  to  be  employed  on 
farms  for  not  more  than  4  hours  per 
day  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4 
p.m.  in  the  harvesting  of  berries,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Passed  in  Assembly, 
died  in  Senate.  This  same  bill  was  ve¬ 
toed  by  Gov.  Harriman  in  1957  and  1958. 

Bills  to  restrict  what  employed  per¬ 
sons  under  16  years  of  age  can  do  on 
farms  were  killed  in  committee. 

Unemployment  Insurance  bills  to  ex¬ 
tend  unemployment  insurance  to  farm 
workers  were  killed  in  committee. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  bills  to 
make  workmen’s  compensation  manda¬ 
tory  in  connection  with  farm  labor 
were  killed  in  committee. 

Amendments  to  Constitution 

Barge  Canal.  Sen.  Int.  703  by  ,Mc- 
Ewen  would  amend  the  State’s  Consti¬ 
tution  enabling  the  State  Legislature, 
at  its  discretion,  to  transfer  tr-.-  Barge 
Canal  System  to  the  U.  S.  government. 
Farm  groups  believe  that  such  transfer 
might  impair  opportunity  to  use  canal 
water  for  irrigation.  Will  be  on  ballot 
November  election. 

Motor  Vehicle  Department.  Sen.  Int. 
1010  by  Hults  would  amend  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  create  a  Dept,  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Motor  Vehicles  are  now  under 
jurisdiction  of  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Dept.  Taxation  &  Finance.  Will 
be  on  ballot  in  November. 

Forest  Preserve.  Sen.  Int.  I486  by 
Seelye  would  amend  Constitution  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  about  400  acres  of  forest 
preserve,  east  of  Schroon  Lake,  for 
construction  of  North  way.  Otherwise, 
Northway  will  destroy  good  farmlands 
near  Lake  Champlain.  On  ballot  in  No¬ 
vember. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  CORNER 


Why  We  Bought  a  Bulk  Milk  Tauk 


By  RALPH  GOULD 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y,  Dairyman 


□ 


HERE  WERE  two  reasons  for 
our  making  the  change  to  bulk 
handling  of  milk.  First  there 
was  the  problem  of  an  old  con¬ 
ventional  type  milk  cooler  that  had  to 
be  replaced.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  for  people  making  the 
change. 

Secondly,  in  the  summer  of  1956,  a 
local  dairy  was  making  a  concentrated 
drive  to  handle  all  their  milk  by  bulk 
methods.  As  I  remember  they  were 
paying  a  premium  of  30(J.  I  thought 
that  if  I  was  going  to  get  a  tank  it 
should  be  soon  so  the  premium  could 
finance  the  tank.  At  the  time,  I  figured 
that  premium  might  last  three  or  four 
years  and  it  would  be  better  to  get  the 
tank  paid  for  before  the  premium  was 
taken  off.  (At  present  the  plant  has 
not  dropped  the  premium  entirely,  but 

it  is  quite,,  a  lot  lower. ) 

\ 

Heavier  Wires 

We  put  an  addition  on  the  milk 
house,  changed  the  wiring  and  plumb¬ 
ing,  insulated  the  building  and  put  in 
a  700  gallon  tank  which  cost  between 
$4,500  and  $5,000.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
and  I  bought  similar  tanks  at  the  same 
time  and  got  a  good  discount  from  the 
list  price. 

Prior  to  using  the  tank,  we  had 
strained  the  milk  in  the  barn  and 
wheeled  the  cans  on  a  two-wheeled 
cart.  As  for  milking  time,  we  did  not 
cut  it  down  at  all  by  the  change.  Of 
course  the  labor  of  handling  the  cans 
was  eliminated,  and  we  were  producing 
a  much  better  can  of  milk  because  of 
faster  and  more  efficient  cooling.  The 
cooling  cost  was  about  the  same  be¬ 
cause  the  old  cooler  had  been  in  bad 
shape  and  used  plenty  of  “juice.” 

When  milking,  I  washed  the  udders 
with  an  iodine  solution,  and  used  the 
strip  cup.  My  man,  Ken  Whiteman,  who 
has  been  here  six  years,  ran  four  units. 
I  helped  him  change  some  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  we  did  not  strip.  I  carried 
all  the  milk  to  the  tank. 

Satisfied 

At  this  point,  even  with  the  extra 
work  of  Carrying  the  milk,  we  wouldn’t 
have  gone  back  to  cans.  Possibly  pride 
of  owning  a  tank  had  something  to  do 
with  this;  I  wouldn’t  deny  it. 

We  had  been  measured  several  times 
for  pipelines  and  transfer  systems.  To 
We  the  cost  was  prohibitive  (around 
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Too  Much  Hardwt 


are 
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ff  you  think  you  have  seen  some 
eases  of  hardware  disease  listen  to  this : 

James  Wadsworth,  Vermont  Ex- 
^sion  Service  animal  pathologist, 
e*  ers  the  following  awesome  report  on 
^  bull  who  took  his  eating  seriously. 

hen  the  animal  was  slaughtered,  they 
ound  in  his  stomach: 


A  set  of  gold  bridge- 
work 

an  innertube 
^wo  plastic  bags 
Nine  pennies 
A  rubber  doll 
^  fey  wristwatch 
•'ishing  spinner 
^We  clothespins 
S'x  can  lids 
*  four  inch  stack  of 
’’“bby  pins 
fwenty.four 
bottlecaps 


Two  earrings 
Two  hypodermic 
needles 

Assorted  small  arms 
cartridge  casings 

Two  men's  rubber 
heels 

Five  coffee  can 
bands 

One  keychain 
A  broken  pop  bottle 
Safety  pins 
A  gold  watch  band 
Sixteen  nails 


$3,000  and  up.)  This  last  summer  (’58) 
one  of  my  neighbors  who  got  his  tank 
at  the  same  time  and  I  decided  to  look 
into  portable  transfers  at  the  State 
Fair.  These  systems  looked  pretty  good 
to  us,  and  soon  after  the  Fair,  the  sales¬ 
man  arrived.  These  systems  were  cost-' 
ing  about  $750  —  $800  with  100  feet 
plastic  pipe.  ’ 

We  were  nearly  ready  to  buy  when 


another  neighbor  bought  another  trans¬ 
fer  from  another  company.  Teh  of  us 
who  sell  our  milk  to  the  same  dealer 
bought  this  system.  My  cost  of  $880 
included  200  feet  of  Pyrex  glass  pipe, 
dumping  station,  and  all  installation 
costs. 

We  like  these  outfits.  They  save  all 
the  walking  and  lifting,  and  bacteria 
counts  have  been  lower.  It  took  about 
a  week  to  adjust  to  the  washing  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  wash  twice  a  day  for  about 
15  minutes.  By  arranging  the  other 
work,  it  takes  very  little  longer  to  do 
choVes  than  before.  The.  cost  of  wash¬ 
ing  compounds,  sanitizing  solutions  and 
‘fin  line  strainers”  are  higher  than  the 
old  way,  but  we  wouldn’t  consider  going 
back  to  the  old  way. 

We  use  the  same  number  of  ma¬ 
chines,  but  both  of  us  are  in  the  stable 


all  the  time.  .Our  time  of  milking  is 
cut  down  a  little  but  we  are  doing  a 


\ 


better  job  of  milking. 


I  spoke  of  the  group  of  ten  buying 
the  transfers.  We  have  a  group  of  13 
farmers  living  on  both  sides  of  a  val¬ 
ley  four  to  five  miles  long.  I  won’t  go 
into  detail  on  the  starting  of  this  group, 
but  we  sell  our  milk  to  a  dealer  near 
Boston.  The  tankers  come  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  every  other  day.  After  they 
arrive  here,  they  travel  about  15  miles, 
and  last  year  took  nearly  9,000,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  All  farms  are  in  the  valley 
bottom  and  on  a  State  road.  We  feel 
we  are  quite  fortunate  in  being  so  lo¬ 
cated  and  having  so  many  large  dairies 
in  one  small  group. 

Our  location,  volume  of  milk  and 
quality  of  milk,  have  commanded  quite 
an  attractive  premium.  ' 


FEEDING  NiWS  t  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


SUMMER 

bulletin 

NO.  2 


Is  mineral -deficient  pasture 
costing  you  money? 


''I  guard  against 
mineral  deficiencies 
by  feeding  BlusaltT’ 

.  .  .  says  Robert  B.  Thompson,  leading 
dairy  farmer  and  mayor  of  Salem,  New 
York.  “1  offer  Sterling  Blusalt  and 
steamed  bone  meal  free  choice  in  two 
pasture  feeders.  I  also  mix  2,0  lbs.  of 
Blusalt  in  each  ton  of  grist  and  toss  2 
ounces  on  top  of  each  cow’s  daily 
silage  ration.  This  3-way  feeding  of 
Blusalt  does  more  than  supply  my  high 
producers  with  the  salt  they  need, 
because  it  contains  seven  trace  minerals 
which  protect  my  herd  from  mineral 
deficiencies."  • 

Mr.  Thompson  grows  all  his  hay, 
corn  and  oats  on  60  tillable  acres  of  his 
well-kept  112-acre  farm.  When  prepar¬ 
ing  feed,  he  adds  a  30%  commercial, 
concentrate  in  addition  to  Blusalt. 
Thanks  to  his  continuing  program  of 
efficient  livestock  care  and  feeding,  Mr. 
Thompson's  42-head  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  produces  milk  at  a  profitable 
high  level. 


Are  some  oF  your  animals  “off  their 
feed,”  developing  unhealthy  coats  or 
failing  to  gain  properly?  The  trouble 
may  lie  in  mineral-deficient  pasture.  In 
some  areas,  these  deficiencies  are  severe 
enough  to  cause  heavy  profit  loss.  Why 
take  a  chance?  There  is  an  easy  way  to 
supply  minerals  and  help  protect  your 
livestock  health  and  profits. 

Simply  use  Sterling  trace-mineral  Blu¬ 
salt  in  place  of  plain  salt  in  your  grist 
mixes  and  feed  Blusalt  free  choice  on 
pasture.  In  addition  to  the  quality  salt 
needed  for  high  milk  production,  Blu¬ 
salt  supplies  seven  trace  minerals  in 
scientifically  derived  proportions  .  .  . 
thus  compensates  automatically  for 
mineral-deficient  pasture.  What’s  more, 
economical  50-lb.  Blusalt  blocks  can  be 
used  for  effective  pasture  rotation:  ani¬ 
mals  follow  the  salt  and  will  graze  in  the 
areas  where  you  put  your  blocks. 

Here  are  the  minerals  in  Blusalt  and 
how  they  contribute  to  healthier,  more 
productive  animals— all  summer  long. 
Manganese:  necessary  for  successful 


growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone 
development. 

Iron:  essential,  as  part  of  hemoglobin,  for 
the  proper  function  of  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 

Sulfate  Sulfur:  utilized  by  the  millions  of 
bacteria  in  the  rumen  to  make  essential 
sulfur-bearing  amino  acids,  the  building 
blocks  of  protein. 

Copper:  works  with  iron  for  hemoglobin 
formation  and  various  enzyme  systems. 
Cobaltf  needed  for  Vitamin  B-12,  which 
prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum 
body  gains  and  helps  maintain  normal  level 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 

Iodine:  prevents  simple  goiter. 

Zinc:  growth-producing  and  a  part  of 
enzyme  systems. 

For  further  information  on  the  trace- 
mineral  needs  of  livestock,  whether  on 
pasture  or  dry  lot,  contact  International 
Salt  Company’s  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
No  cost  or  obligation. 


SUMMER  REMINDER:  You  Can  Control  internal  parasites  by  feeding 
pheno-fortified  Sterling  Green’salt 


Shown  is  the  25-lb.  bag 
with  its  own  carrying 
handle.  Green'salt  also 
comes  in  100-lb.  bags. 


It’s  a  recognized  fact  that  animals  on 
today’s  heavily  grazed  pastures  are  more 
prone  to  attack  by  internal  parasites. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  minimize  this 
danger  is  to  feed ,  your  dry  cows  and 
young  stock  Sterling  Green’salt. 

Green’salt  is  premium-quality  trace- 
mineral  salt  fortified  with  10%  pheno- 
thiazine,  the  drug  found  most  effective 
in  controlling  parasites.  You  can  feed  it 
free  choice,  mixed  in  feeds  at  the  1  % 
level  or  added  on  top  of  feeds. 


Ideal  for  feeding  salt 
free  choice  on  pasture, 
50-lb.  Sterling  Salt 
blocks  come  plain,  io¬ 
dized,  sulfurized,  or 
with  trace  minerals.  At 
your  feed  dealer's. 


Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 


STERLING 


FARM 
&  FEED 


SALT 


IMPROVE  PALATABILITY,  DECREASE 
DUST  BY  SALTING  STEMMY  HAY 

Early-season  hay  is  often  stemmy  and 
musty  because  of  heavy  rainfall  during 
April  and  May.  The  same  is  true  of  late- 
summer  hay  if  there’s  a  long  dry  spell  which 
retards  leafy  growth.  It’s  difficult  to  restore 
completely  the  feed  value  lost  through 
these  unfavorable  curing  conditions,  but  in 
both  cases  you  can  greatly  increase  palat- 
ability  and  reduce  dustiness  with  salt. 

For  early-season  hay,  the  recommended 
practice  is  to  add  25  lbs.  of  Sterling  Gran¬ 
ulated  Salt  per  ton  when  putting  hay  into 
the  mow  or  stack.  In  the  case  of  late-season, 
drought-ridden  hay,  you  should  add  Ster¬ 
ling  Salt  on  top  of  the  hay  when  you  feed 
it.  Both  practices  are  easy  . . .  both  provide 
better  nourishment  for  your  livestock. 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 
REAL  SALTY  SALT! 
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I  p  urm  m  Hm  xm  SAvm 

f  reafketf  bpw  prppetiy  heated  fresh  ak 
m^d  upgrade  ^hay  f^altty*  fiefd  rated  hay  €aa*t 
mmpare  ta  the  prefeia  ndt  trap  t  dried  with  my 
Limif  m  mN  last  summer/*/:  ^  ^ ; 


ART  COONS,  JR. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Frank  Atwood  says:  "Little  Red  Hen  and  / 

bring  you  the  day^s  first  weathercast,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  5:30  A.M.,  over  WTIC- 
Radio  .  . .  listen  in  . . .  and  ask  me  for  the  book¬ 
let  that  describes  the  Little  Red  Hen  Crop 
Saver,” 


THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 


878  WINDSOR  STREET,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN 


Early  last  summer  when  the  weather  was  wet  and  getting  wetter,  Art 
Coons,  like  many  other  farmers  around  the  country,  used  his  Little  Red 
Hen  Crop  Saver  to  dry  severely  wet  hay  (35-40%  moisture  content) 
Farmer  Coons  just  stacked  the  crop  pyramid 
fashion  around  the  unit’s  dUct,  snapped  the 
switch,  and  let  gentle  heated  fresh  air  blow 
into  the  hay  for  24  hours.  Moisture  content 
w'as  reduced  by  20%  in  one-third  the  time 
normally  taken  for  drying.  Little  Red  Hen’s 
been  farm  tested  and  proven  for  heating  hog 
houses,  milkrooms,  greenhouses,  too.  No 
contamination  risk.  Runs  unattended-safely- 
all  night.  See  it  now  at  your  local  farm 
equipment  dealer’s. 


LITTLE  RED  HEN  DISTRIBUTORS: 


.  ,  .  serving  Penna.  and  Western  N.  Y.  ...  serving  Eastern  N. 


C.  A.  MCDADE  COMPANY 
6831  Hamilton  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  8,  Penna. 

.  .  .  serving  New  England 


UEBLER'S 
Vernon,  N  .Y. 


MOULTON  and  GOODWIN,  INC. 


126  Bridge  St.-P.O.  Box  447 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 


y. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . 

Address . . 

City  .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 

at  2  or  34  on  the 


BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S.  GOVT  at 
AMAZING  savings.  Our  I)IKKCT()RY  | 
lists  IDO's  Surplus  Depots,  Huy  JEF^PS.  | 
trucks,  cars,  boats,  planes,  tools,  mach..  j 
tools,  furniluro.  pumps,  gonorators.  | 
compressors,  motors,  typownlors.  etc  | 
Got  on  GHAVY  tram  TODAY  Send  1 
•  00  lor  list  .ind  instructions  to'  • 

j^AVIATION  SURPLUS,  Depl.AA-s  Bo*  789,  York,  Penno J 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders.  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox  * 

♦BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretion.s,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing,  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  farm  stores  or  write; 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morri.s  3,  N.  Y. 


Or.Naijlor's 

BLU-KOTE 


National  FFA  Award  Winners  at  the  New  York  Future  Farmers  annual 
meeting.  Left  to  right:  Douglas  Blood,  Geneva,  Public  Speaking: 
Paul  Scherbyn,  Phelps,  Farm  and  Home  Safety;  John  C.  Barber, 
Schuylerville,  Farm  Mechanics;  James  Broughton,  Letchworth  Central 
School,  Gainesville,  State  Star  Farmer;  Ronald  Timmerman,  Dolge- 
ville.  Dairy  Farmer;  and  Jerry  Knapp,  Wellsville,  Soil  and  Water 
Management. 


Future  Farmers  iu  Action 


Finalists  in  the  speaking  contest  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  FFA  in 
Schuylerville.  Left  to  right:  Aaron  Lehman,  Lowville,  third;  Richard 
Butcher,  Newton  High  School,  Elmhurst,  fourth;  Lawrence  Fitts, 
Homer,  fifth;  Wilbur  Mull,  Albion,  second;  and  Douglas  Blood  of 
Geneva,  who  took  first  place.  In  August  Douglas  will  compete  in  the 
Tri-State  FFA  speaking  contest  against  state  winners  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  successful  there,  he  will  compete  in  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  with 
the  eventual  hope  of  representing  the  northeastern  region  in  the 
National  Contest  in  Kansas  City. 


New  York  Future  Farmer  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Front  row, 
left  to  right:  Ronald  Timmerman,  Dolgevilie,  Sentinel;  Otto  SchrulL 
Cherry  Valley,  Reporter;  Harland  Barringer,  Boonville,  Tre.asurer; 
Richard  Church,  Moravia,  President;  Martin  Sierk,  Alexander^  Secre- 
tary.  Back  row:  District  vice  presidents  Wilbur  Mull,  Albion;  Jerry 
Knapp,  Wellsville;  Howard  Visscher,  Goshen;  Stuart  Lamb,  Hamilton; 
and  Duane  Niles,  Nineveh. 
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hybrid  silage  sorghum  is  being  used 

to  advantage  by  many  dairymen  while  many  more 

find  corn  still  their  best  silage  crop 

HYBRID  SILAGE 
SORGHUIH 


Anew  crop — hybrid  silage  sorghum 
— is  being  grown  by  northeastern 
dairy  farmers.  They  are  claiming  many 
advantages  for  it,  including:  1.  More 
tonnage  per  acre  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  2.  Less  labor  involved  in  grow 
ing  sorghum.  3.  More  palatability. 

Robert  F.  Baisley  of  Montgomery,  in 
I  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  has  used  hybrid 
I  silage  sorghum  for  three  years  and  now 
plans  to  plant  all  hybrid  sorghum.  In 
the  past  he  was  using  Black  Amber 
Cane  and  com  for  silage  but  says  he 
[  has  much  less  labor  involved  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  new  crop.  He  plants  about  20 
pounds  to  the  acre  with  a  grain  drill 
then  chops  it  with  a  direct  cut  forage 
I  harvester. 

Baisley  does  not  spray  or  cultivate 
I  the  growing  crop  and  has  had  no  weed 
problem.  (However,  spraying  with 
2,4-D  is  recommended. )  Last  year  he 
planted  30  acres  of  sorghum  and  had  a 
booming  crop — enough  to  feed  his  70 
head  of  milking  cows  all  winter,  alter¬ 


for  silo,  Mr.  Bokman  feels.  His  hybrid 
variety  stood  up  well  when  his  other 
sorghum  went  down.  It  also  fed  through 
the  chopper  very  well. 

With  com — 4  to  6  pounds  per  acre. 


This  should  be  spread  over  the  top  of 
the  com  in  the  planter  at  the  end  of 
each  row,  allowing  the  sorghum  to 
work  through  the  corn. 

Sorghum  alone  —  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
acre,  tijis  can  be  either  planted  in  rows 
or  with  a  grain  drill.  Sorghum  should 
be  planted  the  same  time  as  corn.  It 
should  be  placed  1  to  2  inches  in  the 
ground.  It  is  generally  recommended 
that  it  be  fertilized  the  same  as  corn. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  now 
testing  hybrid  sorghums  under  varying 
conditions  and  comparing  them  with 
corn.  (At  least  one  Northeast  college 
has  been  running  sorghum  trials  but 
does  not  feel  that  trials  are  complete 
enough  to  publish  findings. )  Some  farm¬ 
ers  will  find  it  advantageous  while 
others  will  find  corn  still  the  best  silage 
crop.  K.  A.  Kendall,  Dairy  Scientist  in 
chaige  of  experimental  work.  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Illinois,  said  “Cows  fed  hybrid 
sorghum  silage  produced  as  much  milk 
as  cows  fed  com  silage  in  tests  here 
last  winter.  Both  groups  of  cows  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  35  pounds  of  milk 
a  day  during  the  tests.” 

Alfalfa  hay  feeding  for  both  groups 
of  cows  was  limited  to  about  12  pounds 
for  each  cow  daily,  with  an  additional 
pound  of  grain  fed  for  each  SVz  pounds 
of  milk  produced.  The  cows  ate  56.7 
pounds  of  com  silage  on  the  average 
as  compared  with  52.3  pounds  of  the 
sorghum  silage. 

Dairy  farmers  must  get  sorghum 
that  will  yield  as  much  or  more  nu¬ 
trients  than  the  corn  they  are  able  to 
grow  before  the  sorghum  reaches  its 
full  value  as  dairy  feed,  Kendall 
points  out.  Sorghum  used  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  yielded  28  tons  of  forage  an 
acre. 


Hanson  Sprayers  help  you 
farnt  better  with  chemicals! 


►  Weed  Confroi  —  Hanson’s  preci¬ 
sion-engineered  spraying  equipment 
assures  controlled  distribution  and 
effective  applications ! 

►  Insect  Control  —  Hanson  Spray¬ 
ers  apply  chemicals  exactly  where 
needed  —  under  leaves,  over  entire 
plant  or  on  the  soil ! 

^  Liquid  Fertili  zers  —  Hanson 
Sprayers  produce  accurate,  dependa¬ 
ble  distribution  of  valuable  chemicals 
for  economical  results ! 

Hanson  Fiberglass  Tanks 
will  not  rust  or  corrode! 


Swath-o-matic  Brodjcl-  is  actually  FIVE  farm  sprayers 
ONE!  Hanson's  famous  Swath-o-matic  Brodjet 
makes  winds  work  for  you  —  automatically  sprays  downwind  in  side-winds,  to 
both  sides  in  normal  winds  with  broad,  effective  swaths.  Versatile  and  fast, 
it  cuts  hours  off  your  spraying  time  —  handles  every  job  from  field  spraying 
to  hand-gun  work  in  a  complete,  year-round  spraying  program. 


Please  contact  our  Distributor  Branch  nearest  you 
for  the  name  of  your  authorized  Hanson  Dealer  ! 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE: 

34  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 

BRANCH: 

Chestnut  Street 
Downington,  Pennsylvania 


BRANCH: 

Box  216,  Brightwood  Station 
88  Birnie  Avenue 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


BRANCH: 

Box  176,  Eastwood  Station 
Court  Street  Road 
Syracuse,  New  York 

BRANCH: 

Sanger  Avenue 
Waterville,  Maine 


a-ting  one  feeding  of  sorghum  silage 
■  grass  for  the  next.  His  crop  was 

th°^'  stalks 

it  your  thumb  when  he  chopped 

•  He  fertilized  his  sod  ground  with  10 
on  of  manure  per  acre  and  then  ap- 
Paed  300  pounds  of  10-10-10.  This  gave 

w  an  average  yield  of  18  tons  per 
acre. 

Bokman,  Albion,  New  York,  lo- 
County,  has  been  mix- 
6  hybrid  silage  sorghum  with  com. 
^6  uses  sorghum  in  with  corn  to  pro- 
tonnage,  palatability  and 
sev  of  a  crop.  It  seems  to 

[  und  thrive  when  corn  may 

Moisture,  or  have  too  much  mois- 


Surpasses  most  metals  for  resistance  to 
corrosive  liquids  and  hard  weathering, 
Hanson  Fiberglass  Tanks  withstand  sharp 
blows  without  denting  or  breaking.  They’re 
translucent  —  liquid  level  is  always  visible. 
Sizes  available  from  50-  to  500-gaIlons. 

New  York  and  Vermont  Farmers 
praise  Hanson  Spraying 
Equipment ! 

George  Thierry,  Stuyvesant,  New  York 

writes,  .  .  My  increased  corn  this  year 
proved  the  true  worth  of  your  pre-emer¬ 
gence  band  sprayer.  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  band  sprayer  made  by  your  company. 
My  crop  yields  truly  surprised  me.” 

Frank  C.  Bruce,  Wallingford,  Vermont 

says,  "think  my  weed  sprayer  is  the  best  of 
any  model.  It  is  very  easy  to  operate.” 


E-Z  Spray  features  wear-  and  corrosion-resistant 
ceromic  nozzles!  A  reel  sprayer  bargain,  Hanson's 
E-Z  Spray  combines  top-quality  materials  and  workmanship  with  low  cost  for 
economical  and  dependable  field  and  row  crop  spraying  —  consists  of  21  -foot, 
3-section  boom  sprayer  with  ceramic  nozzles;  8-woy  spray  control;  nylon-roller 
pump  kit;  steel  trailer;  hoses  ond  fittings. 


kybrid  sorghum  grew 
and^Vi  with  a  sturdy  stalk 

lOO-ri  bead.  This  seems  to  match 
turit^^  corn  very  well  for  ma- 

Varip^'  years  the  open  pollinated 

16S  get  ripe  before  corn  is  ready 


.  .  .  used  everywhere  under  the  sun! 


Beloit, 
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Name 


Address 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  .  .  . 


A  POOL  LiKE  THIS 


Teach  the  kids  to  swim  or  ice  skate  in  your  own  swimming  pool. 
This  summer,  enjoy  family  outings  around  your  EAGLE  pool — the 
perfect  place  to  relax  after  a  hard  day's  work — or  to  beat  the  heat. 
There's  an  EAGLE  pool  sized  to  fit  your  budget  in  20,  30  and  40 
foot  diameters.  EAGLE  pools  are  made  of  permanent  concrete  by 
experienced  builders  to  add  lasting  beauty,  extra  value  to  your 
property  and  additional  home  fire  protection.  Circular  construction 
means;  no  corners  to  reinforce;  easier  maintenance;  greater  safety 
— water  is  4'  deep  all  around  edge;  and  more  useable  swimming 
area.  Quick  installation,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  free  low  quotation  or 
Pool. 


Swimming 


The  Eagle  Corp.  of  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Send  free  quotation  on  your  (check  desired  size) 
concrete  swimming  pool. 


OF  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


.30', 


This  Man  Can  Help 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 
THROUGH  BETTER  CATTLE 


YOUR  NYABC  TECHNICIAN 
WANTS  TO  HELP  YOU 
build  a  high  producing  herd. 

HE  IS  EXPERIENCED- 

217  technicians'  average 
length  of  employment  is 
6  yearS/  3  months. 

HE  IS  HIGHLY  TRAINED- 
he  has  completed  the 
intensive  dairy  cattle 
technicians'  artificial 
breeding  course  sponsored 
by  NYABC  and  the  N.Y.S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 


HE  OFFERS  YOU 

quality  sires  through 
Regular  or  Planned 
Mating. 

HE  IS  BACKED  BY 
the  research  and 
resources  of  a 
cooperative  owned 
by  47/000  dairymen. 


Call  him  today  to  help  you  to 
Better  Cattle  for  Better  Living. 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Box  52S’A  IthacO/  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


C  TREE 

GROWERS  TO  MEET 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Elmira  and  | 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  August  7  and  8.  Non¬ 
members  will  be  welcome.  The  program 
starts  with  a  business  meeting  and  I 
open  forum  on  Association  goals  at 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  followed  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  exhibits  at  Big  Flats  nursery. 

After  a  chicken  barbecue,  there  will 
be  a  tour  of  the  nursery;  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  pruning  techniques;  identifica¬ 
tion  and  control  of  insects  and  diseases; 
a  tree  grading  demonstration;  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  tree  planting. 

On  Saturday,  August  8,  there  will  be 
demonstrations  at  the  nursery  of  mow¬ 
ing,  spraying,  dusting  and  pruning  ma¬ 
chinery;  a  grading  contest  for  mem¬ 
bers;  tree  contests  for  adults  and  jun¬ 
iors;  and  a  full  discussion  on  starting 
and  care  of  a  small  tree  nursery. 

A  banquet  and  awarding  of  prizes  at 
the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  will  conclude  the 
program. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  June 


Strathgla$s  Lively  Lillian,  who  brought  the  top  price  of  $3400  ot  the  recent 
National  Ayrshire  Sale  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  From  left  to^right  ore: 
Beese,  buyer,  Uniontown,  Ohio;  Cus  Bowling,  manager  of  Strathglass  Farm, 
McGee  at  halter. 


ation  for  the  honor  which  the  Associ¬ 
ation  extended  to  the  Farm  Paper  of 
the  Northeast. 


Hugh  Cosline,  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  accepting  the  citation  from  George 
Heidemann,  this  year's  president.  More 
pictures  on  Page  10. 


BLOAT  IN  CATTLE- 

BLOAT  is  best  controlled  through 
sound  management.  Here  are 
some  helpful  hints  offered  by  Dr. 
James  Wadsworth  of  the  Vermont 
College: 

1.  Never  turn  hungry  stock  out  on 
green,  lush  pastures.  Feed  a  little 
hay  before  pasturing  them.  Leave 
rack  of  hay  in  the  pasture. 

2.  Always  watch  the  herd  closely 
when  they  are  first  turned  out. 

3.  Keep  salt,  minerals,  and  water 
available  in  pasture  at  all  times. 
4.  Wait  until  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning  before  turning  them  out, 
especially  if  it  has  turned  to  frost 
overnight. 

5.  Accustom  your  cows  to  pasture. 
Start  with  a  few  hours  of  pastur¬ 
age  the  first  day.  When  they  are 
freely  adjusted,  keep  them  on 
pasture.  Never  let  them  get  so 
hungry  that  they  overeat. 


T  THE  RECENT  34th  annual 
Convention  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  a  citation  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  American  Agriculturist.  It 
read  as  follows: 

‘This  citation  is  presented  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  as  a  token  of  appreci¬ 
ation  for  encouragement,  cooperation, 
and  assistance  given  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  in  helping  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  outstanding  achievements  in 
farming,  leadership,  citizenship,  and 
community  welfare.” 

Given  this  9th  day  of  May,  1959. 


George  Heidemann 
State  President 
Glen  W.  Warner 
State  Secretary 


R.  C.  S.  Sutliff 
State  Advisor 
J.  O.  Sanders 
State  Executive 
Secretary 

Over  a  thousand  Future  Farmers, 
parents  and  friends  attended  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  the  presentation  was 
made,  and  132  boys  were  presented 
with  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree,  indi¬ 
cating  unusual  achievement  in  their 
work  in  school  and  on  the  fai'm. 

No  one  could  attend  this' event  with¬ 
out  renewed  confidence  in  the  farm 
youth  of  America.  It  was  a  thrilling  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  entire  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  feels  great  appreci- 


Future  Farmers  Honor 
American  Agriculturist 
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'"STIMULIGHT” 
Use  It  Sparingly 


Recently  a,  great  deal  of  interest 
has  arisen  regarding  the  use  of  re¬ 
stricted  lighting  programs  commonly 
referred  to  as  “stimulight.”  Several  im¬ 
portant  ideas  have  been  brought  forth 
by  the  early  work  in  this  program  but 
there  appears  to  be  some  missing  links 
in  the  chain. 

It  appears  that  more  work  with  larg¬ 
er  numbers  of  birds  and  with  replica¬ 
tions  are  needed  before  we  accept  this 
idea  wholesale. 

A  few  people  have  accepted  this  new 
idea  whole-heartedly  and  some  have 
remodeled  their  buildings  to  adopt  this 
system  of  lighting.  Up  to  this  point  it 
is  not  serious.  We  have  no  argument 
with  windowless  houses,  if  they  are 
well  insulated.  It  is  from  here  on  where 
we  advise  caution. 

We  have  been  doing  some  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  on  restricted  lighting  here  at 
Cornell  and  our  results  do  not  appear 
nearly  as  favorable  as  some  of  those 
reported  in  the  popular  press. 

Our  test  birds  started  to  lay  in  Sep¬ 
tember  so  we  only  have  five  months  of 
lay  at  present  but,  wnth  the  results  we 


have,  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  urging 
caution. 

The  test  has  80  birds  in  a  pen  and 
each  situation  is  replicated. 

The  control  pens  (14  hours  of  light) 
reached  a  peak  of  84  per  cent  for  the 
month  of  November  and  have  averaged 
74  per  cent  for  the  five  month  period. 

The  birds  that  were  reared  on  6 
hours  of  light  and  increased  15  min¬ 
utes  each  week  after  reaching  21  weeks 
of  age  hit  a  peak,  up  till  now,  of  73 
per  cent  (in  November)  and  have  aver¬ 
aged  58  per  cent  for  the  5  month 
period. 

One  of  our  control  pens  has  aver¬ 
aged  over  80  per  cent  since  the  fir^t 
month  of  lay.  This  should  point  out 
the  need  for  replications  and  the  need 
for  more  work. 

From  September  through  January 
the  control  pens  (14  hours  light)  have 
averaged  115.7  eggs  per  bii’d  and  the 
restricted  light  pens  have  averaged 
89.9,  or  a  difference  of  25.8  eggs  per 
bird  for  5  months. 

Can  they  catch  up?  This  remains  to 
be  seen. — Charles  E.  Ostrander,  Cornell 
Poultry  Department 


Insecticidos  in  Row  Boost  Yields 


UNIVERSITY  of  Wisconsin  entom¬ 
ologists  John  Falter  and  J.  W.  Apple 
report  that  in  tests  last  season,  deep- 
placed  insecticide-fertilizer  combina¬ 
tions  were  much  less  effective  than  in¬ 
secticide  granules  applied  in  the  row, 
closer  to  the  seed. 

With  deep  placement,  the  fertilizer 
is  placed  farther  away  from  the  seed 
than  normally.  These  tests  show  that 
the  insecticide  in  the  fertilizer  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  far  away  to  do  a  good  job  of 
controlling  soil  insects. 

This  work  indicates  that  machinery 
manufacturers  should  provide  separate 
insecticide  applicators  on  deep-place¬ 


ment  machines.  This  is  a  feature  of 
some  new  models. 

Falter  and  Apple  found  a  6V2  per 
cent  increase  in  corn  yield  from  place¬ 
ment  of  aldrin  and  heptachlor  granules 
in  the  row.  But  when  the  insecticide 
was  carried  in  the  deep-placed  ferti¬ 
lizer,  yield  increase  was  only  about  1)4 
per  cent. 

Yield  increases  were  due  to  control 
of  wireworms  which  attack  the  seed 
and  underground  stems,  the  research 
men  say.  Deep  placement  also  seemed 
to  give  slightly  less  effective  control 
of  rootworms  which  cause  lodging 
when  corn  grows  tall. 


Feed  Chicks  Without  Litter 


get  feed.  On  some  farms  so  much  lit¬ 
ter  gets  in  the  mash  that  the  chicks 
can’t  get  to  the  feed.  It  actually  can  cut 
down  feed  consumption  and  that  is  not 
good. 

Taking  litter  out  of  the  feeders  is  a 
miserable  time  consuming  job.  It  also 
wastes  feed  because  mash  sticks  to  the 
litter. 

One  way  to  prevent  litter  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  mash  is  to  build  a  wood¬ 
en  rack  to  keep  the  hopper  several 
inches  above  the  floor.  (See  picture). 
The  chicks  jump  up  on  the  wooden  rack 
to  eat.  The  height  of  the  sides  of  the 
rack  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
chicks.  For  small  chicks,  the  sides 
should  be  two  inches.  When  the  chicks 
are  two  weeks  old,  and 
when  bigger  feeders  are 
used,  the  height  of  the 
sides  can  be  increased  to 
four  or  five  inches. 

■ — Robert  Baker 


rvOES  LITTER  get  in  the  mash  hop- 
*^pers  when  you  are  brooding  chicks  ? 
If  it  doesn’t,  you  either  have  a  very 
wet  litter  or  you  are  undoubtedly  tak¬ 
ing  precautions  to  keep  it  out.  On 
many  poultry  farms,  litter  does  get  in 
the  hoppers  even  to  the  extent  that  it 
becomes  detrimental  to  the  chicks. 

You  are  probably  wondering  how  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  mash  can  be  detrimental.  Is 
it  a  disease  hazard?  No,  I  don’t  really 
think  so,  because  chicks  will  pick  at  the 
litter  to  a  certain  extent  even  when  it 
IS  on  the  floor.  If  there  is  contamina¬ 
tion  in  the  pen,  they  will  usually  find 
it  anyhow.  It  is  a  hazard  to  the  chicks 
because  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to 


These  wooden  racks  help 
in  preventing  litter  from 
getting  in  the  mash. 


Vou'w  jjjw 
tit  4ove  time. 


by  using 


Calcite  Crystals 

the  2  1  calcium  supplement 


Even  though  you  may  already  be  using 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your  lay¬ 
ing  birds  (chances  are  pretty  good  that 
you  are),  you  may  not  realize  that  you’re 
actually  saving  time — and  there  are  good 
reasons  why; 

Chief  reasons:  You  need  only  one  hopper 
with  Calcite  Crystals,  instead  of  two 
for  the  grit-shell  program.  Only  one 
hopper  to  fill  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to 
clean  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to  keep  in 
repair  or  replace.  That  saves  time  in 
any  man’s  language.  (Saves  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

You  won’t  run  out  of  "one  or  the 
other” — which  usually  means  an  extra 
trip  to  your  dealer.  Calcite  Crystals 
do  both  jobs — give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 


Save  Money,  Too — Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell.  Compare  the  prices  at  your 
dealer's. 

Besides  which — with  this  2-in-l  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 

And  don’t  forget — Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  hy  limbsto.nf.  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
W  orhVs  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


THIS  YEAR. 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY. 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Sllo-Joy 


•k  Eliminate  offensive  odor 
★  Add  new  taste  appeal 
Ask  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City  &  State . . 


NEW  YORK  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

Distributors: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC 
P.O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
SYRACUSE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD  -  -  MASS. 


Chimney  Caps  &  Ventilators 
nitWI-VInlW  Watches  &  Watch  Repairing 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  8,  Pa. 


1,220,516  FIRST  SERVICES 
LAST  YEAR 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 
offers  you  these 
EXCLUSIVE  BENEFITS 

HIGH-INDEX  PROVED  SIRES  USED 
EXCLUSIVELY  -  every  bull  used 
by  ABS  has  proved  his  ability 
to  improve  the  average  of  his 
milking  daughters. 

TOP  RECORD  SETTLING  RATES- 
72%  60-90  day  non-return  av¬ 
erage  for  Frozen  Semen  for 
1958. 

ALL  FROZEN  SEMEN  USED-wider 
choice  of  bulls,  breeds  and 
breeding  programs. 

For  further  information,  contact 
your  local  ABS  Technician  or 
write  to  the  address  below. 

NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

306  N.  Cayuga  Street 
Ithaca  —  —  New  York 


BCniR  HERO  BREEDING  .  .MEANS.  .BETTER  HERO  INCOME 


AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  8x3  @  S3. 84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sixes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  tsince  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


(382)  14 


0 


The  other  day  T 
was  gabbing  with 
some  farm  boys  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  struck  me  that  in  a 
few  years  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  hog- 
raisers  around  that  will  never  have 
seen  one  of  the  old-style  pigs  .  .  .  the 
old  razorbacks.  So  they’ll  never  really 
know  first-hand  how  far  pigs  have 
come  in  just  our  generation. 


When  I  was  a  boy,  a  lot  of  pigs  were 
just  scavengers.  Many  people  kept  a 
couple  around  just  to  clean  up  gar¬ 
bage.  (And  they’d  get  a  little  corn.) 
There  wasn’t  too  much  in  the  way  of 
management  or  animal  husbandry  .  .  . 
and  they  sure  showed  it. 

But  these  dlays,  competition  has 
eliminated  this  situation.  The 
breeders  have  given  us  high- 
powered  pigs  that  are  almost  pure 
meat-making  machines.  And  the 
nutritionists  have  developed  the 
feeds  they  need.  Now  all  three  go 
hand-in-hand  .  .  .  Bree'd,  Feed  and 
Management  .  .  .  and  the  whole 
thing  has  become  quite  a  science. 


Some  years  ago  Watkins  pioneered 
a  new  kind  of  product  to  fill  the  needs 
of  those  modern  pigs  .  .  .  and  a  man¬ 
agement  program  that  Watkins  Deal¬ 
ers  spread  to  their  farm  customers  that 
helped  them  make  the  most  out  of 
their  pig  business.  The  product. was 
called  Watkins  MIN-VITE. 

MIN-VITE  provided  inexpensive, 
but  necessary,  MINeral-VITamin  for¬ 
tification.  The  Swine  Program  Avas  sci¬ 
entifically  based  on  tailoring  the  feed 
to  provide  for  the  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  of  the  pig  at  each  stage  of 
growth  .  .  .  without  feeding  it  wasteful 
amounts  of  nutrients  it  couldn’t  uti¬ 
lize.  (Currently,  this  is  called  “life- 
cycle”  feeding.) 


The  Watkins  Program  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  profit-minded  farmers  to  cut 
their  costs  right  down  to  the  bone. 
Figuring  a  value  of  $1.30  per  bu.  for 
the  grain  you  feed  ...  it  can  produce 
100  lbs.  of  pork  for  about  $7.45  total 
feed  cost,  including  grain. 

First  of  all,  when  you  mix  the 
supplement  yourself  from  Wat¬ 
kins  MIN-VITE  and  “local”  pro¬ 
teins  .  .  .  you  get  top  quality  at  a 
big  dollar  saving. 

Second.  The  quality  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  especially  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  fortification,  im¬ 
proves  the  conversion  ratio.  You 
save  grain  and  protein. 

Third.  You  feed  on  a  “life- 
cycle”  plan  .  .  .  adjusting  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  particular  needs  of 
your  pigs  as  they  grow.  Tliey  get 
what  they  can  use,  but  no  more. 

And,  of  course,  when  pigs  are  better 
nourished  you  tend  to  reduce  losses 
due  to  nutritional  disease.  Often  you 
can  turn  poor-doers  into  efficient  hogs. 

I  hope  you’ll  take  a  few  minutes  to 
find  out  about  this  time-proven  Wat¬ 
kins  Swine  Program  the  next  time  your 
Watkins  Dealer  calls. 

THE  J.  R.  AVATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Is  it  usually  profitable  to  sidedress 
potatoes  with  a  commercial  fertilizer? 

Some  interesting  tests  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  indicate  that  sidedressing  pota¬ 
toes  pays  four  years  out  of  five.  At  the 
Long  Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm, 
it  is  figured  that  it  takes  from  175  to 
200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  potato  yields  on  Long  Island. 
One  and  a  quarter  tons  of  5-10-5  sup¬ 
plies  125  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  addi¬ 
tional  75  pounds  needed  for  top  yields 
can  be  supplied  by  a  sidedressing  of 
225  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  per 
acre,  or  165  pounds  of  urea  per  acre. 

Has  any  control  been  worked  out  for 
this  new  lawn  weed  that  some  people  call 
Veronica? 

At  Cornell  some  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  with  the  weed  killer 
called  Endothal.  The  application  is  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  acre  in  50  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  It  appears  that  the 
spray  can  be  put  on  any  time  in  the 
spring  or  fall  when  the  grass  and  the 
weeds  are  growing  at  a  normal  rate. 
Where  one  application  fails  to  control 
a  few  patches,  a  second  application  can 
be  put  on  ten  days  later.  Some  garden 
stores  have  Endothal  in  pint  packages 
with  instructions  on  the  label  for  use 
on  small  areas. 

Our  cow  has  had  cowpox  for  some  time 
and  remedies  have  no  effect. 

Both  a  so-called  “true”  and  “false” 
type  of  cowpox  is  recognized.  The 
“true”  type  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
a  virus,  and  the  “false”  type  by  a  bac¬ 
terium  of  the  streptococcus  family. 
Since  your  cow  is  evidently  being  in¬ 
fected  over  and  over,  you  are  doubtless¬ 


ly  dealing  with  the  “false”  type.  Sulfa- 
thiazole  ointment  is  often  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  this  trouble,  when  applied 
after  every  milking. 

Although  cowpox  may  occur  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  such  persistent 
trouble  is  often  due  to  damp,  dirty 
quarters  and  poor  sanitary  measures 
that  permit  continual  reinfection.  With 
this  possibility  in  mind,  a  thorough 
clean-up  and  disinfecting  job  may  be 
needed  in  conjunction  with  medical 
treatment  of  the  teat  lesions. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  to  rot  out  a  tree  stump  or  enable  us 
to  burn  it? 

If  one  injects  a  chemical  such  as  po¬ 
tassium  nitrate  (one  of  the  components 
of  gunpowder)  and  a  rather  expensive 
fertilizer — into  a  stump,  you  get  such 
a  high  concentration  of  nutrients  that 
effective  action  of  the  rotting  agents  is 
cut  off,  just  as  too  much  fertilizer  on 
the  lawn  will  kill  the  grass.  Thus,  the 
decay  of  the  stump  is  reduced  or  even 
halted  instead  of  hastened. 

If  you  can’t  dig  out  the  stump,  or 
hire  it  dug,  and  if  it  is  too  close  to  the 
house  to  blow  out  with  dynamite,  then 
Td  suggest  you  cover  it  with  about  6 
inches  of  dirt  and  grow  petunias  on  it. 
This  isn’t  as  dumb  as  it  sounds,  either, 
for  the  dirt  will  hold  in  moisture  which 
in  turn  will  stimulate  action  of  fungus 
organisms  to  rot  out  the  stump. 

— James  D.  Pond,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  tomato  to 
mature  after  the  blossom  appears? 

About  forty-five  days  to  become  red 
ripe. 


M  Getting  the  Hop  on  the 
wA  Alfalfa  Leaf  Hopper 


Burt  HARDING  and  his  son  Tom  of 
Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  spraying  alfalfa  for  leaf  hopper 
for  four  or  five  years — depending  on 
how  you  figure  it.  There  weren’t  many 
leaf  hoppers  around  last  year.  They 
normally  come  in  from  the  southern 
states  but  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  1958 
held  them  back,  so  the  Hardings  didn’t 
have  to  spray  for  leaf  hopper  one  of 
the  five  years. 

The  Hardings  use  1%  quarts  pf  25% 
Methoxychlor  emulsion  per  acre.  This 
is  the  same  rate  per  acre  as  1%  pounds 
of  50%  wettable  powder.  The  chemical 
costs  them  about  $1.50  per  acre  plus 
the  labor,  and  son  Tom  says  the  results 
are  well  worth  the  small  cost  as  the 
spray,  “means  a  difference  between 
yield  and  no  yield  in  years  of  bad  leaf 
hopper  infestation!”  Back  in  1957,  they 
left  a  two-foot  streak  down  the  middle 
of  the  field  back  of  the  silo.  On  the  strip 
where  no  Methoxychlor  had  been  ap¬ 
plied,  the  leaves  turned  yellow  and 
eventually  fell  off.  The  plants  were 
stunted.  What  actually  does  the  dam¬ 
age  is  the  adult  leaf  hopper  injecting 
toxin  into  the  plant. 

The  Hardings  point  out  that  infesta¬ 
tion  varies  from  year  to  year  in  its  se¬ 
verity.  Their  county  agent,  Muri’ay 
Fisk,  keeps  farmer  advised,  through  his 
column  in  the  local  paper,  on  when  to 


spray  for  leaf  hopper.  Leaf  hopper  does 
not  damage  first  cutting  alfalfa.  When 
second  and  third  cutting  alfalfa  is  2 
to  4  inches  tall  is  a  rough  indication 
as  to  when  the  material  should  be  put 
on.  When  Murray  makes  two  or  three 
swipes  with  his  insect  catching  net  and 
gets  5  or  6  hoppers,  he  sounds  the  bat¬ 
tle  cry — get  out  the  spray! 

Incidentally,  you  just  don’t  walk  up 
to  a  leaf  hopper  and  catch  him  in  your 
hand.  If  you  really  move  fast,  you  can 
catch  them  in  your  hat.  As  you  walk 
through  a  field  of  alfalfa,  the  small 
triangular-shaped  insects  will  fly  off 
ahead  of  you.  If  you  do  get  hold  of  one, 
look  for  the  triangular  shape,  and  yel¬ 
lowish-green  color.  The  leaf  hopper 
which  does  the  damage  on  alfalfa  is 
the  ordinary  potato  leaf  hopper. 

Tom  Harding  says  that  the  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  that  visit  his  farm  eat  his  Ranger 
and  Vernal  alfalfa  with  equal  relish.  He 
sprays  his  fields  twice  when  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  are  present,  once  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  and  once  before  the  third 
cutting. 

Stanley  Gesell,  Penn  State  Extension 
entomologist,  has  been  a  great  help  to 
farmers  throughout  Pennsylvania  on 
proper  methods  of  leaf  hopper  control. 
The  Harding  farm  is  one  where  he  has 
held  field  meetings  with  farmers,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  County  Agent  Fisk. 
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Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said, ’It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


I  's4-^S5, 


i  ■ 

'*1  I  Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  i|  U 
—  almost  impossible  to  belisvt 
what  you  can  get  aWOy  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  Iks 

Mew  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

e  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 
NO  INSULATORS, 
e  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 


e  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  1 10  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

e  Ciperates  on  10c  PER  MONTH, 
e  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Genflemen; 

n  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpoid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  thot  the  chorger  moy  be  returned 
within  20  doys  if  it  is  not  oil  os  claimed. 

Name _ — - - - 

Address - - - - 


City. 


State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AG  2  Owosso,  Michigan 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quon- 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

L  E  PTO VAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.  O  Box  464-H  Camden  1,  N.  J- 


SAVE  UP  TO  $12  AND  MORE 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

with  tinesl  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  jenses  w 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarante^ 
Send  Name,  Age.  Sex  and  $3  95  — or  order 
C.O.D.  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

NU-LIFE  PROD.,  COS  COB,  CONN.,  DEPT.U-33 


Works 


in  seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 


nuts  .  .  .  screws 


.  .  .  ports 


liquid. 

WRENCH 


The  supcr-pm''”)'"? 
solvent  that  quickly^ 

rust  and  corrosion- 

«T  HUROWAK  stokes. 

FILLING  STATIONS  EVENTWHt 

‘radiator  specia^co. 
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Qet  the  Most  From  Your  Fuel  Dollars 


Ignition  Check-Up 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


ITH  a  four-cylinder  engine  op¬ 
erating  at  1,800  rpm,  each 
spark  plug -fires  15  times  every 
second.  And  the  crankshaft, 
I  which  actually  controls  the  time  of  fir- 
ling,  can  make  up  to  one-sixth  of  a  com¬ 
plete  turn  in  the  time  it  takes  the  fuel 
charge  to  burn.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  proper  attention  to  the  condition 
of  your  spark  plugs,  the  timing,  and 
the  balance  of  your  ignition  system,  is 
so  important? 

Whether  your  tractor  has  a  battery 
ignition  system  or  a  magneto,  the  task 
is  all  the  same — to  provide  a  strong- 
spark  at  the  right  time,  so  that  the 
fuel  will  burn  most  effectively  in  the 
cylinder.  Checking  over  your  ignition 
system  will  let  your  trac¬ 
tor  perform  as  it  was 
intended  to,  and  help 
I  assure  maximum  work 
from  every  gallon  of  fuel 
I  you  burn. 

In  going  over  a  bat¬ 
tery  ignition  system, 
check  plugs,  points  and 
condenser  in  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  timing,  and  of 
course  the  wiring,  the 
coil,  the  switch,  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  the  generator. 

With  a  magneto  ignition 
system,  you  need  to 
check  only  the  plugs  and 
the  magneto,  since  the 
battery,  if  any,  is  used 
only  for  starter  and 
lights,  and  its  condition 
won’t  affect  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  engine. 

Clean  Plugs  Often 

In  either  case,  start 
with  the  plugs.  Spark 
plugs  should  be  cleaned 
and  re-spaced  every  200 
to  300  hours,  perhaps 
two  to  three  times  a  year,  depending 
upon  the  amount  you  use  your  tractor. 

If  plugs  are  fouling  due  to  black  car¬ 
bon  deposits  on  the  insulator  skirt, 
check  for  an  over-rich  mixture — pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  faulty  carburetor  adjust- 
uient  or  a  too-high  float  level.  Cold 
operating  temperature  could  also  be  the 
cause — in  which  case  a  little  hotter 
plug  would  help. 

If  the  plugs  are  oily  and  remain  wet 
after  removal,  the  fouling  is  probably 
due  to  oil  pumping.  This  usually  means 
un  engine  overhaul  is  needed  —  new 
*^ugs,  or  a  motor  kit,  or  a  re-bore  job. 
Even  in  normal  operation,  the  insu- 
ator  will  become  coated  with  an  oxide 
eposit,  which  can  cause  missing.  Al- 
bough  it  is  usually  brown,  the  coating 
can  ^so  be  yellow  or  white.  A  sand- 
asting  machine  will  remove  this  coat- 
'ng  safely. 

Space  plugs  carefully  after  cleaning, 
According  to  the  instructions  in  your 
^anual.  These  settings  usually  range 
•"om  .025  to  .030  of  an  inch.  In  gen- 
cral,  higher-compression  engines  have 
^  smaller  spacing  for  plugs.  If  your 
Chgine  has  been  overhauled  and  has  a 
‘&her  compression  ratio  than  when 
cw,  consult  a  later  manual  to  be  sure 
the  best  possible  setting. 

II  the  old  plugs  are  badly  burned,  re- 
^ce  them.  Be  careful  to  buy  the  plug 
^ccommended  by  the  manufacturer,  be- 
^bse  he  knows  what  will  work  best  in 
.  r  engine.  Use  a  deep-socket  or  spark 
S  Wrench,  to  avoid  damaging  any 
St  When  plugs  arc  properly  in- 
^  c:d,  the  new  gasket  is  partially  com¬ 


pressed,  but  not  completely  flattened. 
Do  this  by  tightening  until  you  feel  the 
plug  touch  the  gasket,  and  then  tight¬ 
en  for  1,4  to  %  of  an  additional  turn. 

New  points  and  condenser  are  a  good 
rule  of  thumb,  unless  the  points  are  in 
very  good  condition.  If  points  are  badly 
burned,  it  is  probable  that  the  con¬ 
denser  is  bad  too.  Be  sure  to  set  the 
breaker  gap  as  specified  in  your  man¬ 
ual,  because  an  improper  gap  can  affect 
the  timing  of  your  engine. 

Get  All  the  Power 

Timing  is  extremely  important  to 
most  effective  performance  of  your  en¬ 
gine.  If  the  plug  fires  too  soon,  or  too 
late,  you  can’t  get  maximum  power 


from  the  fuel  charge.  You  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  wise  to  check -your  timing  with 
a  timing-light,  which  shows  you  how 
the  spark  is  firing  while  the  engine 
runs.  Your  serviceman  can  probably 
help  you  locate  the  timing  marks. 

Go  over  all  the  wiring  carefully.  More 
than  once,  cracked  insulation  on  a  plug 
wire  has  allowed  the  spark  to  be 
grounded  out  some  place  before  reach¬ 
ing-  the  plug,  causing  a  miss.  Oil  and 
grease  is  harmful  to  the  rubber  insula¬ 
tion,  so  clean  up  the  wiring. 

Incidentally,  if  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  your  spark  is  weak,  and 
you’ve  checked  over  everything  else, 
check  the  coil  and  the  ignition  switch. 
It’s  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the 
coil,  so  you  can  take  it  to  a  service¬ 
man.  You  may  be  able  to  tell  if  the 
switch  is  weak  just  by  “jumping 
across’’  it,  with  a  temporary  wiring 
hook-up. 

Go  over  all  the  connections,  making 
sure  that  battery  cables  are  secure,  and 
generator  connections  are  tight.  A  poor 
connection  here  and  there  can  weaken 
your  whole  system. 

If  your  engine  has  a  magneto,  then 
all  you  have  to  worry  about  are  plugs 
and  wires,  and  the  condition  of  the 
magneto.  However,  most  people  are  not 
equipped  or  trained  to  service  their  own 
magnetos.  So  if  you  suspect  your  mag¬ 
neto  needs  attention,  you’ll  probably 
want  to  take  it  to  a  good  magneto  serv¬ 
iceman.  You  may  or  may  not  need  to 
lubricate  your  magneto  with  light  oil, 
occasionally — check  your  manual  for 
instructions  on  this. 


difference  between  a  live,  eager  engine,  and  a  sleepy, 
sluggish  one. 


Trouble  with  FLIES? 


JOf,  HOUsEUIK  AT 
MV  PAIi?Y  6ARN  ARE 
A60UT  TO  CARRY  ME 
AWAY.'  WHAT  PO  YOU 
RECOMMENP? 


TOM,  MOsT  FOEkS 
ARE  U'ilNa  NEW 
PLY-CORD.'  IT''^ 
MURPER  F0(R  FLIB-i, 
ANP  flNE  APPI  ir  ATinfJ 


SOUND';  (jOOPf  HOY/  POES  IT  WORK? 


irs  REAP  this/ 

0  HOOSEElIES  lire  to  LIoHT  on  corps,  I 

AMP  WHEN  THEY  U&UT  ON  FUY-CORP,  t 
THEY  PIE  WITHIN  1?  MIUUTBS  ' 

(2)  FLY-CORR  COST«  FAR  LESS'  — 

SECAiJSE  YOU  ONLY  NtEP  TO 
RJV  ONCE  A  SEASON' 

ij)  use  ONE  PACRA6E  FOR  EVERY 
lOOO  SOUARE  FEET  OF 
SUILPINO  -SPACE 


Last  summer  leading  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  all  over  the  nation  tested  Fly-Cord 
under  the  strict  control  of  Farm  Journal 
magazine.  They  gave  Fly-Cord  their  over¬ 
whelming  approval,  and  the  product  was 
awarded  the  Farm-Journal  Family  Test 
Seal  of  Approval. 

FLY- CORD  IS  ALSO  PERFECT 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOG,  AND 
OTHER  FARM  APPLICATIONS. 


LOOK  AT  THE  filB 
ON  THE  FLOOR' 

ply-l'orp  really 

POES  THE  JOS' 
ONE  application 
LASTS  AU,  ‘;tA‘;0N 
-AT  ONLY  'A  THE 
COST  OF  iPmmf 


NO  PL'ES 
IN  MY 
KITCHEN, 
EITHER' 


P.  O.  Box  2006  -  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 
Call  ADams  2-3439 

ASK  FOR  FLY-CORD  AT  ANY  CO-OP  OR 
INDEPENDENT  FARM  SUPPLY  DEALER! 


CELINA 

Round  End  Tube-Top 
STOCK  TANKS 
for  Ever’/  Form  Need! 


Wide  range  of 
sizes  and  capacities 

•  20-ga.  galvanized  steel  con¬ 
struction,  with  double-locked 
seam  bottoms. 

•  Horizontal  and  vertical  corru¬ 
gations  add  extra  strength — 
extra  life. 

•  Available  with  one  or  more 
built-in  Avaterers,  with  auto¬ 
matic  float  valves,  if  wanted. 
Ideal  for  watering  hogs,  sheep, 
and  other  small  farm  animals. 


See  your  dealer  today  or  write 
THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


SEE  CELINA  FIRSTS 

L  FOR  THE  FINEST  •  J 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVKRALL  is  water-proof,  rot-pro<if,  acid-proof.  Meets  FH.A  specifi¬ 
cations  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethyfene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Matle  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  .51,  III — Kstab.  1924. 
Originators  and  I-argest  Producers  ijf  I’lastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Squire  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . M  Sg.  Ft.  |  3'.  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2<f  Sq.  Ft.  I  3',  6',  1 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3g  Sq.  Ft.  1  20)  24) 


10'  '2,'  14)  16' 

&  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 4<t  Sq.  Ft.  1  12)  Id)  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Tour  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbt.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadillu  NOW 


The  famous  lock-do  welled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  pan  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-619,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GRIMM’S  TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 


Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non¬ 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay — faster. 
Four  Seasons  of  Proven  Perforniancc.  Write  for 
Circular. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC^  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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'^‘You’ll  never  finish  haying  unless  you  mow  it  down.^^ 
^‘^Better  cut  some  every  day.^’’ 

You’ve  heard  other  farmers  say  this,  haven’t  you?  A  few  years 
back  it  was  quite  common.  But.  is  this  the  best  way  to  think  in  these 
times? 

The  trend  toward  increased  use  of  crushers  and  driers  takes  a 
lot  of  time  out  of  the  haying  process.  There’s  less  of  a  gamble  that 
it’ll  rain  while  the  hay  is  down  because  it’s  down  for  such  a  short 
time.  But,  it  still  takes  about  a  day  of  good  drying  weather  unless 
you’re  heat  drying  or  making  grass  silage. 

So,  the  weather  is  still  mighty  important;  Unless  you’re  a  real 
student  of  weather,  it’ll  be  easiest  for  you  to  get  youi**weather  in¬ 
formation  on  WEATHER  ROUNDLIP.  The  four  times  dailv  broad¬ 
cast  over  NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK  has  proved  85%  ac¬ 
curate  over  the  years. 

For  good  haying  and  a  few  minutes  of  fun  with  the  ‘Jovial  Joes’ 
of  WEATHER  ROUNDUP,  listen  to  one  of  the  following  stations. 
Usual  air  times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.;  12:15  and  6:15  P.M. 


AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU  ' 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

FM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

Bristol  Center 

Cherry  Valley 

DeRuyter 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

Olean 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

Utica-Rome 

Wethersfield 


r 


WKO'P 

95.2  me. 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

WHFM 

98.9  me. 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Brought  to  you  over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 


We  Went 

By  EBEN 

FOR  anyone  who 
travels  for  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure, 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  com¬ 
pletely  guided 
tours  are  tops. 
You  see  and  learn 
things  which  you 
would  miss  other¬ 
wise,  and  you  are  very  wep  taken  care 
of.  This  past  February  we  went  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  Mexican  tour, 
and  after  a  tough  winter  here  in  the 
Northeast,  those  two  weeks  in  tropical 
Mexico  were  wonderful.  Fifty-two  of  us 
skipped  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  on 
February  23. 

These  American  Agriculturist  tours 
are,  more  or  less,  reunions,  for  once  you 
go  on  one  of  them,  you  get  the  habit 
and  keep  on  going.  As  we  rolled  across 
northern  New  York  through  the  driv¬ 
ing  snow,  and  later  turned  south,  we 
were  all  busy  making  new  friends  and 
enjoying  some  old  ones. 

We  Were  Carefree 

When  we  reached  Dallas  we  had  a 
chance  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  have 
someone  take  care  of  us.  We  were 
scheduled  to  go  from  Dallas  to  Fort 
Worth  in  buses  to  enjoy  a  half  day  of 
sightseeing  and  have  a  Western  style 
roast  beef  dinner,  then  back  to  Dallas 
to  our  private  cars  to  go  on  to  San 
Antonio  where  we  would  be  switched 
to  the  Mexican  Railroad. 

Our  leader  was  Ed  Leenhouts,  and 
now  everyone  was  calling  him  “Ed.” 
Put  yourself  in  Ed’s  place  when  we 
learned  at  Dallas  that  all  Mexican  rail¬ 
roads  were  tied  up  by  a  strike  and  no 
trains  running  below  San  Antonio! 
However,  our  Fort  Worth  buses  were 
ready  and  we  climbed  aboard  and  left 
Ed  to  do  our  worrying. 

Our  local  guide  was  a  six-foot-tall 
girl  who  showed  us  the  “BIGGEST”  in 
everything  from  the'  stockyards  to  the 
airplane  factory.  The  “largest  )stock- 
yards  in  the  world”  were  empty.  It 
seems  that  the  recent  years  of  drought 
have  also  dried  up  the  flocks  and  herds 
in  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
market  snaps  up  everything  that  comes 
in  at  once.  We  were  treated  to  that 
Prime  roast  beef  dinner,  and  that  cap¬ 
ital  P  belongs  there!  I  have  seldom 
eaten  a  better  dinner. 

Back  in  Dallas  we  found  that  Ed  had 
put  in  a  full  day’s  work  that  afternoon 
and  everything  was  arranged  for  us  to 
fly  from  San  Antonio  to  Me.xico  City. 
Wo  boarded  our  pullmans  for  San  An¬ 
tonio,  and  there  we  saw  the  famed 
Alamo.  Then  a  ride  through  spi’awling 
Fort  Sam  Houston  where  we  were 
shown  the  house  where  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Mamie  lived  when  they  were 
married. 

South  of  the  Border 

When  all  of  our  luggage  was  stacked 
in  the  rear  half  of  a  big  bus  to  go  to 
the  airport,  the  driver  looked  at  it  and 
exclaimed,  “For  Heavens  sake,  didn’t 
any  of  you  leave  anything  at  home!” 
We  all  got  our  planes  all  right,  and  on 
arriving  in  Mexico  City  the  first  thing 
we  had  to  learn  was  not  to  step  on  the 
boot-blacks  that  are  everywhere. 

Mexico  City  is  an  old  city  with  many 
historic  spots  in  and  near  it.  The  most 
beautiful  thing  that  we  saw  was  the  20- 
ton  glass  curtain  in  the  Palace  of  Royal 
Arts.  A  half-hour  of  shifting  lighting 
effects  on  this  curtain  in  a  beautiful 
theater  leaves  you  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  peace  that  is  well  worth 
remembering.  Mexico  City  claims  to 
have  the  biggest  market  in  the  world, 
and  it  may  be.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
acres  it  covers,  but  one  could  spend 
hours  there  and  never  retrace  his  steps. 

In  Xochimilco,  we  found  that  there 
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are  no  longer  any  “floating  islands”  ot| 
“gondolas.”  It  is  a  big  irrigation  chan¬ 
nel  through  old,  well  cared  for  gardens  I 
with  an  outdoor  market.  We  rode  iili 
big,  square-end  boats  that  were  beau-1 
tifully  decorated  with  flowers. 

Leaving  Mexico  City,  the  ride  overl 
the  “Mexican  Alps”  to  Puebla  wasl 
glorious.  We  wound  up  and  up  througli| 
little  towns  and  open  country  and  al-| 
ways  in  the  distance  we  could  see 
tops  of  the  two  snow-capped  volcanoes,! 
Izta  and  Popo.  As  we  got  high  up  (thej 
top  is  10,387  feet)  we  climbed  throughl 
groves  of  tall  evergreen  trees. 

Flowers  Everywhere 

Mexicans  love  flowers  and  you  findj 
them  everywhere.  Wherever  there  isj 
a  ditch,  the  Calla  lillies  grow  along,  the! 
banks.  The  Hotel  Ruiz  Galinda,  where! 
we  stopped  one  night,  is  famous  for  its! 
gardenia  covered  swimming  pool.  The| 
Galindo  estate  has  big  coffee  planta-[ 
tions,  and  an  early  morning  walk! 
through  one  of  them,  and  along  the! 
drying  platforms,  was  made  even  more! 
enjoyable  by  the  clouds  of  fraigrance! 
that  came  from  the  roasting  berries.! 
Back  at  the  hotel  we  could  look  across! 
the  pool,  over  the  tops  of  the  palnT 
trees,  and  see  snow-topped  Mount  Ori-I 
zaba  glistening  in  the  distance,  the! 
second  highest  peak  in  North  America,! 

The  winding  climb  back  up  from  thi;j 
valley  was  a  continual  picture  before,| 
behind,  and  on  both  sides.  Hotel  Spaj 
Penafiel,  where  we  spent  the  next  night,j 
sits  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Jacarands; 
trees  covered  with  their  blue  bloom  and| 
filled  with  birds.  We  were  awakened  iri 
the  morning  by  the  greatest  bird  cor.'! 
cert  I  ever  heard. 

Birthday  Party 

Back  at  Puebla  for  lunch,  we  helpecj 
one  of  our  tour  members  celebrate  hi!| 
birthday  with  a  big  cake  furnished  bvj 
the  hotel,  and  then  drove  on  to  Cueni-| 
avaca,  “The  City  of  Eternal  Spring,”  £1 
dream  place  where  the  weather  madt| 
one  want  to  stay  forever. 

On  our  way  to  Taxco,  we  wenij 
through  more  beautiful  country,  whertj 
we  saw  many  bee  hives.  We  notice  f 
them  because  where  we  use  white  only! 
for  our  hives,  these  were  of  manyj 
colors — usually  more  than  one  color  to  sj 
hive. 

Taxco  is  a  moimtain  town,  and  tbl 
Hotel  De  La  Borda,  where  we  stayed,  isj 
built  over  a  silver  mine.  From  its  tO;j 
floor  the  view  was  spectacular. 
every  side  we  looked  down  into  tlitj 
blue  Jacaranda  trees,  and  under  or.  F 
of  our  windows  an  African  Tulip  ticj 
waved  its  bunches  of  big  orange-re|^^| 
cups.  Across  a  little  valley,  the  ma’I 
town  reached  up  the  mountain  side  aBj 
was  a  picture  by  day  or  night.  Ta.xC' I 
was  a  most  fascinating  place  and  ''j 
were  sorry  to  leave  it. 

We  spent  two  nights  at  Acapulco, jj 
playground  for  rich  movie  folks.  It  "“J 
hot  after  the  weather  that  we  had  bee- 
.enjoying  in  the  highlands,  but  !j 
Mexico  City,  it  was  'again  comforta 
and  we  were  glad  to  be  there.  Our  a.- 
day  was  much  too  short.  We  wem 
to  see  the  famous  Pyramids  of  Teo 
huacan,  which  were  built  prob¬ 
ably  4,000  years  ago  and  are  so 
interesting  that  one  could 
spend  days  there  just  dream¬ 
ing  about  them. 

It  was  a  great  trip  and  now 
that  I  am  home  and  the  garden 
is  planted,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  about  the  next  trip  I  will 
take  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  to  wonder 
where  it  will  be.  I  want  to  go. 
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Preserve  and 
protect  Your  Silage 
With  Silo  Caps 


Made  of  Black 


Prevent  excessive  spoilage,  loss  of 
valuable  nutrients  with  low  cost,' 
easy  to  install  silo  caps  of  visqueen 
film.  Properly  installed  silo  cap 
virtually  eliminates  spoilage.  Write 
now  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


CorporatioTU 


67.>-l  IP.  65lh  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 

In  Canada:  VISKIXG  COMPAXY 
DIVISIOX  OF  UXIOX  CARIUDE 
CAKADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
VISKIXG,  VISQUEEX  and  UXIOX 
CAKPIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation^ 


Save  Tons  of  Silage 
This  Year  With 
Field  Silos  Made 
Of  Airtight, 
Weathertight 


Black 


Farm  tests  show  uncovered  and 
unsealed  field  silos  lose  from  30  to 
50/O  of  silage  through  spoilage. 
Black  ‘‘visqueen”  fiPm  seals  nu¬ 
trients  in  .  .  .  protects  you  against 
loss— under  5%  spoilage. 

Low  in  cost.  All  the  storage  you 
Meed  to  heat  the  weather,  save 
time,  labor.  Write  for  free,  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation. 


6733  IP.  65th  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


In  Canada:  VISKIXG  COMPAXY 
OIVISIOX  OF  UXIOX  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 
VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UXIOX 
Carbide  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

flood-furrow-sprinkle 

Helping  Growers  Profit 
Almost  SO  Years 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
layout  chart  or  contact 
your  nearest  dealer 


W.R.aMES  CO. 

‘tSll  E.  Osborne  •  Tampa,  Florida 
^  Dempsey  Rd.  .  Milpitas,  Calif. 


Visiting 

TOM  MiLLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Grass  Silage  Time 


OT  IS  here  again.  Preservative  is 
not  necessary  as  assurance  of 
non-stinking  silage.  Wilted  silage 
,  of  legumes  and  grasses  keeps 
very  well  without  preservatives  or  ad¬ 
ditives  of  any  kind,  and  their  use  only 
slows  up  the  silo-filling  operation.  It 
also  adds  to  cost.  Research  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan  and  Cornell  agrees  on  the 
finding  that  a  dollar’s  worth  of  pre¬ 
servative  returns  only  50  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

At  Hayfields,  for  the  twenty-third 
consecutive  year,  alfalfa-bromegrass 
mixture  will  this  month  be  stored  in  one 
of  our  two  gas-tight,  glass-lined  silos. 
The  other  one  is  three-quarters  full  of 
corn  silage  for  summer  feeding  if  need¬ 
ed,  or  for  carry-over.  If  time  permits, 
grass  will  be  blown  on  top  of  the  corn 
this  month. 

Harry  Morrill  wilts  the  silage  until 
a  handful  of  it  springs  back  very  slow¬ 
ly  when  squeezed.  If  it  remains  soggy, 
it  is  too  wet,  and  if  it  springs  back 
promptly,  it  is  too  dry.  But  it  isn’t 
necessary 'to  have  a  gas-tight  silo.  Any 
open-top  silo  will  do.  A  trench  may  be 
used,  in  which  case  it  is  better  not  to 
wilt,  or  to  wilt  very  little,  and  to  cover 
the  top  with  a  plastic  sheet  to  prevent 
extensive  top  spoilage. 

When  a  silo  is  filled  twice  a  year,  in 
June  with  grass  and  in  the  fall  with 
corn,  the  overhead  cost  of  storing  a  ton 
of  feed  goes  down.  With  the  price  of 
silos  higher,  and  going  higher  right 
alcng,  greater  use  df  the  investment 
can  be  had  by  bringing  grass  silage 
into  the  picture  for  part  of  the  silo 
space.  What  part  of  it?  That  part 
which  can  be  filled  by  the  time  weather 
clears  and  safer  haying  can  be  done.  It 
may  be  only  half  a  silo.  Well  and  good. 
Or  it  may  be  nearly  all  of  it  on  well 
equipped  farms  with  large  acreage  of 
hay.  The  corn  not  needed  to  fill  silos  in 
the  fall  can  be  left  to  ripen  as  grain. 
This  choice  comes  into  play  more  each 
year  as  the  Northeast  moves  toward 
earlier  maturity  of  jcorn. 

Spreads  Work 

If  there  is  any  farm  where  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay  is  completed  early  enough 
to  preserve  the  highest  feeding  value,  I 
don’t  know  where  it  is.  Hayfields  is  not 
such  a  farm,  never  has  been  and  proba¬ 
bly  never  will  be.  But  putting  up  grass 
dees  silage  before  haying  can  be  done 
spread  the  work  somewhat  and  does 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  from  the 
impossible  job  of  getting  all  hay  into 
the  barn  when  it  should  be  there. 

Another  advantage  to  grass  silage 
is  that  on  a  weedy  field  harvesting  can 
be  started  earlier. than  for  hay,  thus 
getting  weeds  out  of  the  way  before 
they  go  to  seed,  and  while  they  them¬ 
selves  are  good  succulent  feed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  legumes  and  grasses  then 
comes  on  earlier  and  heavier. 

How  good  is  grass  silage  as  a  feed  ? 
Three  yegrs’  work  at  Cornell,  released 
on  May  14,  shows  that  early-cut  grass 
silage  yielded  51.3  lbs.  of  4%  fat  cor¬ 
rected  milk,  as  compared  to  46.1  lbs. 
when  cows  were  fed  early-cut  barn- 
dried  hay  and  34.4  lbs.  when  late-cut 
field-cured  hay  was  used.  All  three 
groups  of  cows  wer^  fed  grain  at  1  lb. 
to  4  lbs.  of  milk. 

Two  other  factors  in  grass  silage  are 
of  great  importance.  Although  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  less  total  food  energy  than 
corn  silage,  grass  silage  carries  almost 
double  the  amount  of  protein  to  be 
found  in  corn  silage.  Applying  this 
knowledge  to  grain  feeding  means 
that  when  high-protein  feeds  arc  costly. 


a  feed  with  much  lower  protein  can  be 
used  with  grass  silage.  Even  ground 
farm  grains  are  considered  by  Morri¬ 
son’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding’’  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  with  early-cut  grass  silage.  The 
second  factor  is  that  the  very  best  and 
most  money  making  dairymen  of  my 
acquaintance,  the  cream  of  the  cream, 
so  to  speak,  like  to  feed  both  grass  silage 
and  com  silage  to  the  same  cows  the 
same  day. 

Screenings 

“Nature  in  the  Raw  is- Seldom  Mild” 
is  a  saying  which  fits  legume  pastures 
in  the  spring  of  1959.  After  a  15-year 
unbroken  history  of  turning  out  milk¬ 
ing  cows  to  lush  daytime  grazing  in 
late  April,  the  record  was  smashed  to 
smithereens.  May  10  was  the  date,  and 
even  then  the  alfalfa  was  smaller  than 
was  usual  for  April  26.  ,On  May  18,  the 
date  of  writing,  the  milkers  are  still 
kept  in  at  night.  Too  cold. 

#  * 

Here’s  another  one.  Our  winter  barley 
of  the  Hudson  variety  looks  like  Auntie 
Marne’s  patchwork  quilt.  Barley  here 
and  nothing  there  all  over  a  flat  field 
of  131/4  acres.  It  was  done  in  by  smoth¬ 
ering  under  sheet  ice  in  March.  About 
20%  of  the  ground  was  bare  on  May 
16.  Grain  growers  with  whom  I’ve 
talked  believe  that  wheat  came  through 
better,  although  damaged.  At  Hayfields 
for  many  years  we’ve  done  pretty  well 
with  winter  barley,  until  now. 

ik  ^ 

But  after  'the  tough  winter,  alfalfa 
looks  better  than  the  professional  cal¬ 
amity  howlers  would  have  us  believe. 
In  eight  counties  I’ve  passed  through, 
alfalfa  promises  a  good  hay  crop,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  on  a  few  of  the  1958  seed- 
ings.  Although  Hayfields  usually  has 
hay  to  sell,  I  see  no  sense  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  prematurely  driving  up 
the  price  of  hay  to  dairymen  in  the  hay- 
deficient  areas  to  the  south  and  east. 
Let  the  first  cutting  do  the  talking. 

*  *  * 

Some  may  recall  that  in  1958  I 
plugged  for  McDonald  Farms,  the 
sharply  publicized  Cortland  '  County 
Guernsey  establishment,  then  be¬ 
queathed  to  Cornell,  to  turn  to  breeding 
for  more  milk  flow  of  lower  butterfat 
test.  I  caught  merry  Ned  in  vitriolic 
letters  from  a  few  Guernsey  breeders 
associated  with  McDonald  Farms.  Cor¬ 
nell  is  now  going  my  way  on  half  the 
herd.  A  Monroe  County  friend,  Merton 
Colby,  who  keeps  a  herd  of  150  Guern¬ 
seys  and  has  been  at  it  35  years,  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  McDonald 
Farms  is  20  years  late. 

One  of  the  heart-warming  sights  of 
May  is  the  gamboling  of  little  lambs  on 
pasture.  They  jump  about  as  their 
mothers  maintain  watchful  eyes  on  the 
darlings.  Seemingly  all  mLxed  up  and 
impossible  to  sort  out,  let  the  flock  be 
frightened  and  each  lamb  runs  uner¬ 
ringly  to  its  own  mother.  I  never  fed, 
sheared  or  owmed  a  sheep,  yet  have  al¬ 
ways  yearned  to  have  some.  One  farm 
in  northern  Livingston  County  has  kept 
sheep  for  50  years,  to  my  knowledge,  on 
some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
Northeast.  That  means  something. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  habit  of  neatness  around  build¬ 
ings  and  fences  seems  to  be  inherited. 
Not  a  neat  person  myself,  I’ve  always 
intensely  appreciated  neatness  in 
others.  One  of  the  finest  examples  I’ve 
ever  known  is  the  Stapely  farm  2%> 
miles  south  of  Avon  on  Pole  Bi’idge 
Road. 


Preserve  and  Protect 


Your  Silage  The 
Low  Cost  Way  With 
Black  FUm 

w  Trod*  MortT^""^ 

The  Polyethylene  Specially 
Formulated  For  Farm  Use 

STRONGER:  Uniform  thickness 
eliminates  thin,  weak  spots.  Resists 
puncture.  Will  not  split,  crack,  shat¬ 
ter,  run. 

MORE  ECONOMICAL:  Greater 
strength  lets  you  buy  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  gauges. 

MORE  FLEXIBLE:  Will  not  be¬ 
come  brittle  in  temperatures  to  -50°F. 
Easy  to  handle. 

INERT:  Will  not  react  with  silage 
juices.  Keeps  stack  temperatures  lower. 

SEAMLESS  WIDTHS  through 
32'  save  labor,  time;  make  stronger 
silo  covers,  tarps— with  no  seams  ex¬ 
posed  to  stress,  leakage. 

QUALITY  PROTECTS  YOU: 

Look  for  the  trademark  VISQUEEN 
printed  every  foot  on  the  selvage  for 
your  protection  against  imitations  and 
substitutes.  Your  assurance  that  you 
get  VISQUEEN  film— the  pioneer 
polyethylene  film  specially  formulated 
for  farm  use. 
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VISKING  COMPANY 


Division  of 


Corporation, 


6733  U'.  65th  St.,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 
In  Canada:  VISKIXG  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 
VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION 
CARBIDE  arc  registered  trademarks  of 
Unioyi  Carbide  Corporation. 


RETURN  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
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Get  the  Fapts 
About 


OF  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 


Amazing  New 
Gas  Tight 
Center- Chute 
Silo . . . 

Now  Automotion  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  in 
silage  hondting.  Cuts  time, 
tabor,  saves  money.  Bon- 
ish  freezing,  spoilage, 
leakage.  Get  the  Facts 
today. 

Mail  the  coupon. 


EAGLE  SILOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y.  a 

ruth  without  oblisotlon  fr«o  fact*  about  (pi*a>«  chttk  box' 

O  Caglo')  Now  Cootor-Chuto  Silo 
Q  lo|le'i  Concrct*  Stavt  Silo 


Addrott  I  I.  ■  ■ 
City  and  Stoto 


f 


(386)  18 


ADVERTISING  RATES — lo  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  lOO 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N  Y.  Pnone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  I2  words.  Minimum  $l.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  Sl.Ofl  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  5I4. 
ITHACA  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacementSj,  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryaen,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winlield :  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  tor  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa- 
tion  on  Empire's  farm  auction  service _ f 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bioodlested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots.  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


guernseVs 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  sale.  An  extra 
fine  herd.  Good  breeding.  DHIC  records.  Write 
or  visit  Edward  Smith,  Calico  Acres,  Middie- 
burg.  New  York. 


_ AYRSHIRES _ 

MORE  MILK  PER  pound  of  feed,  more  dollars 
in  your  pocket  with  Ayrshires — loundaiion  stock, 
polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write,  visit 
today — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  A16,  Barneveld, 
New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

TOP  BREEDING-CALVES,  ‘Polled”  bulls, 
horned  heifers!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers. 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

REGiStEKED  ANGUS  Bull,  18  months  old,  lor 
sale.  Excellent  bloodlines.  Priced  'reasonable. 
William  Slaight,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HE^EFORDS 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  cattle  project.  Write  for  iniormation.  New 
York  State Tlereford  Assn..  22  Wing  Hall.  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  flEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 

and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford.  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  sale— 15  year¬ 
ling  bulls,  15  yearling  heifers  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  of  clean  pedigreed  cows  in  the  East. 
Sired  by  four  C.  K.  ciean,  pedigreed  bulls. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  'N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  Registered  polled  Hereford 
yearling  bull.  V.  P.  Scudder  &  Sons,  Coopers 
Plains,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Hereford  yearling 
bull,  polled.  H.  Kenneth  Bowen,  RD3,  Bath, 
New  York. 


SWINE 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  7-9  weeks  $13.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  by  Railway  Express.  Kindly 
remit  with  order.  Large  lots  trucked.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Le.xington,  Mass.  Tel.  VO-2-1085. 

YORKSHIRE-HAMPSHIRE  Cross  feeder  pigs. 
Farley  Farm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

RUGGED  PIGS  —  Chester  White  and  Chester- 
Yorkshire  cross.  5-6-7-8  and  9-10  weeks  old. 
$10-$11-$T2-$13  and  $14  each.  Truck  delivery  on 
50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance.  Check  or 
money  order.  Immediate  delivery.  Carl  Anderson, 
Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  EMERSON 
9-9543 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS.  Have  fine  selection 
yearling  rams,  yearling  ewes,  ram  lambs,  ewe 
iambs,  few  ewes.  Located  on  Route  168,  8  miles 
east  di  Mohawk.  Phone  TO-6-3858.  Harold 
Mumford,  RD2,  Monawk,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT  PAPER.  Favorite  of 
sheepmen.  $2.00  year.  Sheffield  22,  Mass. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats. 
Learh  ho\y.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly: 
sample  and  information  25(5.  Dairy  Goat  Journal, 
Columbia  F-36,  Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market-- 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown  West  Winfield 

WESiEjt:\  I  eeDER  calves  each  week,  300  to 
500  lbs.  Price  32c-35{;.^0  open  Holstein  heifers, 
weight  650  lbs.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Chestnut 
Ridge,  Route  77,  10  miles  east  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Middleport  RE-5-5915. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
e.xcellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under- 
wood  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
BORDEi-t  COLLm,  Euppies  from  imported  stock. 
Black  and  white.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs. 
Intelligent  pets.  Donald  Dunsmore,  Swanlon,  Vt. 
SPBciAL  SALE  on  an  puppies  and  grown  stock. 
A.K.C.  Reg.  smooth  fox  terriers.  Gloria  Gregory, 
Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwick  4143. 

W  ANTED — CGLLIE  Shepnerd  by  litters.  Keegan 
Kennels.  Saco,  Maine. 

ESKIMO  SPIl'z,  BuPPIES  —  pure  white,  fine 
pets.  $25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State 
St  .  Oloversvi"e.  New  York. 

VERlvlUN  t'  Highland  collies:  Both  Sables 
and  Tris.  AKC  Registered.  Melvin  &  Enid 
Mandigo.  Glover,  Vermont. 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy 
Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

75  BEAGLES  AKC  REG.  started,  $25.  W^ell 
broken  dogs  $.35.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm,  501 
Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

SPtEi'iiit,RD  c  Ovv  DOGS — working  strain  gen¬ 
erations!  Hendrickson  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH'  SHEPHERD  PUP^ "from '  real  ‘heel- 
drivjng  parents.  .Schulte  Farm,  Varyshurg,  N.  Y. 

■^OLfslT  SHEPHERll  PUPS,  females .  $9.00, 
males  ,$12.00  Older  pups,  also  broke  dogs.  Syd¬ 
ney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  53W'-1. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 

COLLIES:  QUALITY  PUPPIES,  registered,  ex¬ 
cellent  pedigree,  reasonable.  Inquiries  invited. 
Ronald  Klein,  Perry.  N.  Y.  BEverly  7-5473. 
A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies,  white, 
greys.  Reasonable.  Bert  Tompkins,  Delancey, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS  _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  LOW  summer  chick  prices! 
Specials!  Assorted  breeds,  for  fryers,  .$4.95-100. 
Assorted  left  overs,  all  heavies,  for  eating.  $7.95- 
100.  White — Barred  Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Reds,  Delhamps,  Vantress  Cross,  $8.95. 
Ati  pullets.  $15.95.  White  Giants,  Black  Austra- 
lorps.  Brahmas,  Buff  Rocks,  Hamprocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  $10.95.  Pullets,  $18.95.  Egg  breeds, 
big  lop  over  comb  White  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas.  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Austrawhites, 
$8.95:  pullets,  $18.95.  Top  cross  901  Hybrids, 
$16.95:  pullets.  $32.00.  Broilers,  200  for  $5,00. 
Ducklings,  25-$7.25.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  12- 
$10.50,  plus  postage.  Write  for  complete  price 
list  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line- 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Harco  Se.x-links,  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  -M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504 

SUNNraROOK^  WILL  '  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
B,,x  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 
BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6.-100, 
Vantress  $10-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100, 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed. 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farrn,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

“B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila. 
50  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD? 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25^  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6.99:  pullets  $13.99:  heavies,  $4.99: 
surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog.  Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 

POSITIVELY  NO  DISEASE  to  transmit.  H&N 
Nick  Chick  Leghorns,  baby  chicks  and  started 
pullets.  We  don’t  hire  farmers  to  grow  your  pul¬ 
lets.  We  grow  them  ourselves,  isolated  in  brand 
new  buildings  just  completed,  with  the  most 
modern  automatic  equipment.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself  this  brand  new  modern  operation.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ;L6-  weeks  old  pullets  in  full  bloom,  im¬ 
munized,  graded,  $1.55  delivered.  Adam  Baum 
Poultr.v  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Tel : 
Ithaca  8548. 

BREEDING,  SHOW  FLOCK  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  18-.$30.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs. — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  ajid  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  n  arket  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


'  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender- — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept  106. 
Hudson.  New  York.  Phone  8-1611 

STARTED  SURGICAL  CAPONS.  White  or 
Barred.  Available  now  in  large  and  small  lots. 
Grow  capons  for  profit  or  your  own  eating 
pleasure.  Free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 


TURKEYS 

USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHITE  Poults.  $39.95-100 
at,  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 


^  GEESE 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  LARGE,  fast  growing 
strain.  $1.50  each,  minimum  six,  postpaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton. 
Mass. 


DUCKS 


MEADOWBROOK  "LONG  ISLAND  Pekin” 
ducklings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm'.  Richfield  2,  Penna 
JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI-Campbell  ducklings— 
12-.$4.00:  25-.?6  50:  100-$21.00.  Howard  Butler, 
Otego,  New  York. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Ca'alog  lOc  Walter 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


GAME  BIRDS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Pullorum  clean, 
chicks  or  older.  Order  early,  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton.  New  Hampshire. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  $17-100.  Flying 
Mallard  ducklings  25-$10.50.  100-$36.50.  While 
crested  ducklings  95t  each.  Pullorum  clean. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Pa^ _ 

GENUINE  WILD  TURKEYS.  Eggs  $10.00  dozen 
— $75.00  hundred.  Day  old  poults  $2.00  each. 
Month  old  $3.00.  State  tested  pullorum  clean. 
Sunny  Acres  Farm,  Scelyville,  Penna. 


RABBITS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  copy  NRBA  Rabbit  News. 
Bo.<  243.  Thompson,  ConnecticuC _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  10c.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 

WORKING  HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  experi¬ 
enced,  to  assume  full  responsibility  of  dairy  herd. 
Two  bedroom  house,  garden  plot,  paid  vacation, 
sick  benefits  and  other  privileges.  References! 
Write:  George  Sabata,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

’Telephone  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  620-M:L _ 

OVERSEAS  JOBS,  SKILLED,  unskilled.  Keeyy, 
GPO  Box  1171,  N.Y.C. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  COUPLE.  Small  modern 
fruit  farm.  June  to  November.  Reference.  Alfred 
Fletcher.  E.  Seneca  Blvd.,  R.D.  Burdett,  N.  Y'. 
Phone  Burdett  8-Y22. 

MAN  WANTED  WITH  good  background.  Steady 
work,  good  salary,  modern  housing.  Experience 
not  necessary.  White  Lake  Mink  Ranch,  White 
Lake,  N.  Y.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  OPERATE  9, OCX)  Leg¬ 
horn  egg  farm,  shares.  Box  514-VS,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and  boarding 
house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top  wages  and 
bonus  for  right  men.  Write  Box  514-MB,  Ameri- 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MILKING  MACHINE  operators 
wanted  for  a  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for  cows 
should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employment, 
bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat  and 
electricity,  also  boarding  house  available.  Gare- 
lick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone: 
419 


_ SITUATION  WANTED _ 

AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1 — Qualified  farm  opera¬ 
tor  with  herdsman  and  farm  manager  experience 
desires  position  on  modern  productive  Holstein 
dairy  famfi  Experienced  with  cropping,  modern 
machinery  and  herd  development.  Desire  medium 
size,  two-man  operation.  Would  consider  work¬ 
ing  for  retiring  owner  with  future  opportunity 
to  buy.  Genuine  Christian  family.  Good  housing 
essential.  Only  sincere  owner  desiring  above  av¬ 
erage  dairyman  need  reply.  Top  references.  Box 
514-CW,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
MARRIED  GRADUATING  CORNELL  Ag.  stu¬ 
dent  desires  position  on  modern  dairy  farm 
with  the  future  possibility  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  order  to  get  started  in  farming. 
Peter  Goodwin,  Clark  Mills,  N.  Y. 

PENSIONED  GENTLEMAN  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

COUNTRY  GROCERY  STORE,  meats,  novelties, 
gas  pump,  no  competition,  real  estate  included  in 
setup  with  modern  apartment,  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.,  not  too  far  from  Route  17,  Werts'  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  CENTRAL  New  York,  wood  build¬ 
ing.  36x50,  2K>  stories,  basement,  improved  road, 
water  power  available  year  around  except  in 
high  water,  gasoline  motor,  house,  garage,  IM; 
acres  land,  near  railroads,  suitable  for  wood¬ 
working  or  light  manufacturing.  D.  S.  Sharp, 
Newark,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St..,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

YOUR  FARMING  EXPERIENCE  will  help  you 
supplement  your  earnings,  and  increase  your  fin 
ancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supple¬ 
ments  wholesale  or  dealers  cost  and  sell  farmers 
in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat  business.  Write 
for  Trial  Order  offer.  Box  514-RF.  American 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Progress 
Tailoring  Co..  500  South  Throup  St.,  Dept.  R-326, 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

FROST-ELF  PURE  MAPLE  Syrup,  sugar  and 
cream.  Write  for  prices.  Maple  Producers  Co 
operative  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HORSEMEN 

ADVENTURE  ON  HORSEBACK!  4-bay  Silver 
Spurs  Trail  Ride  through  Pennsylvania  moun¬ 
tains.  Men,  worhen,  boys,  girls.  August  12-15. 
11th  year.  Free  folder,  Campbell,  New  Milford, 
Pa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

junction  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 
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PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

June  20  Issue . 

July  4  Issue . 

July  18  Issue . 

Aug.  1  Issue . 

...Closes  July  16 

VETERINARY 

SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTSlSTtoSJiiV^ 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  seruml, 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  "Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States." 


_ _ EA^HWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  tlshworms  for 
us!  we  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEblNG  WILL  save  you  ttae 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Fecd’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Conciete  Silos.  Also 

wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York,  \V.  J 
Walker.  RD2  Norwich.  N,  Y. 

SILOS  FAIR  :UlICESr”Pr'ompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich,  New  York.' 


PLASTIC  COVERS 

COMPLETE  SOURCE  '  FOR  “  farm'"" polyethylene 
plastic  covers.  Silo  covers  for  12’  silo— $6.00; 
14'— .$7.00:  16’— $8.00:  18’— $9.00.  Tarpaulins 

8’.xl2’— ,$5.50:  12’xl6’— $7.50:  16’.x20’— $9.50  with 
tics  All  postpaid.  Available  in  larger  pieces, 
rolls  ajid  IR  mil  for  mulch.  Send  for  pricelist 
and  samples.  Research  Products,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 


_ BEES _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  ano 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  The> 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops 
Twf  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth 
10('  yards  by  48”.  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356 A.  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

FOR  SALE;  NEW  certiiieo  Dlignt  and  scab  it 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certitied  Katan 
dins,  "rhompson  Farms.  Clymer,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS _ 

iiONEER  LlveslocK  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  LivesiociTMaT 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empirt 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS  _ 

iVlUSHROOMs"lolUTCKER.  easier,  cheaper  Magi' 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3.  N.  J 


PLANTS  _ 

VIRGINIA  STATE^InSPECTED  Plantsr“^t 
for  catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli,  caiin 
flower,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants.  Start  witn 
the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P.  Councill  Com 
pany.  Franklin,  Virginia  "Virginia’s  Oldest  ano 

Largest  Growers.”  rr 

SWEKl’  POTATO  PLA'n'TS'i  '  Portoricans_  500- 
,$2.00:  l,000-$3.50.  Nancyhalls  or  "Bunch,  buu 
,$2.50.  Safe.  ■  speedy  shipments.  Fred  Stoker 

bresden.  Tennessee.  ____ 

CHOICE  VARIETIES 'cabbage,  onion,  tomato 
potato,  pepper,  cauliflower  plants.  Yirs'C.b  ® 
inspected,  $5.50  per  thousand  prepaid,  wnte  J® 
price  lists  on  more  than  thousand  lots,  reie 
Pan’  The  Plant  Man,  Franklin,  Virginia^ 


NURSERY  STOCK  ^ 

BA LSAM  TREES  8' To  12  inches',  $6)50  Perl®' 
Fall  good  time  to  start  Xmas  tree  plantatio  ■ 
Dr.  E.  A.  Foote,  Box  384,  Elizabethtown,  N.  i- 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses,  uep  ■ 

AA  Linwood.  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ ^ — 

fRIS-^LARGE  FLOWElilNG  rainbow  selection. 
10-.$1.98.  A.  Luettgens,  RDl.  Freehold^ 
THREE  AFRICAN  VIOLe'TS  $1.00.  45^  hand¬ 
ling.  Eight  leaves  ,$1.00.  25<'  postage.  List  tor 

stamp.  Marjorie  Card.  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _ —  - 

gladiolus  bulbs,  MIXED.  Medium  $1’?'9=' 
small  (not  bulblets)  ,$9.95  1,000  postpaid. 
Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


HAY  &  OATS 


.ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting, 
trefoil.  Top  (luality.  delivered  by  truckload_  J 
Russell  East  burham.  N.  Y  Phone  Em 
7391. 


PRINTING _ „  _ _ 

TWO  COLOR  BUSINESS  cards  $1-75.  Farrell-  ■ 
Liberty.  New  York. 


cards,  S3’40' 
Box  ISd'-a’ 


BARGAIN!  1.000  BUSINESS 
Raised  print,  $3,90.  Samples.  Burns, 
Schenectady  1,  N.  Y.  - — 

LETTETrHEADS,  and  fifty 
$1.00.  Snell  Pnntery. 


FIFTY  8'/4.xll 
en\  elopes  printed , 
Lion,  Penna. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 

rrjvJwjji  for  1913  LIHEKTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
n.;?^r'ulated  Dollars  1804—1839,  1893-S.  1895  P 
Day  $100.00-S5.000.0G.  Certain  Dates  - 
S  Cents  before  1932— $125.00:  Flying 
rS  cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents— $175.00: 
AtmK  before  1943 — $2. 000.00'  quarters  before 
^924^1 500.00:  half  dollars  before  1929  - 

«noO00:  '2?  pieces— $125.00  :  3f  pieces — $150.00: 
gimmes— $1,500.00  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
on nO-Sl, 000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921— 5c  silver 
%00W  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921— 50c  - 
WOOD  Wanted— 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
rn^ey  'etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy- 
ine-seliing  catalogue,  giving  complete  ailcoin 
Information— send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
(K-206-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts^ _ 

fleece  wool,  hides,  skins  ginseng.  May 
Wle  Roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 
roTiiDany,  54th  year.  Lancaster.  Penna. 

COLORED  GLASS  HANGING  lamps,  coach  and 
Diano  lamps,  early  paintings,  Haviland  china, 
cameos,  large  fancy  soup  tureens,  camphor 
blanket  chest,  2  wheel  coffee  grinders.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  PO  Box  115,  Grafton,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD.  HARDBOARD,  Insulation.  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co.,  Lunenburg.  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


1,000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35. 
Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  W'isconsin^ 


103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  colony  stamps 

only  10$.  Approvals.  Niagastamp.  St.  Gatbarines 
186,  Ontario. 

FREE!  THE  WORLD’S  smallest  stamp.  Many 

others  with  bargain  approvals.  Gull  Stamps,  Box 
1004,  Bayville,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG— FREE!  Bigger  than  ever 
3,599  bargains,  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms 
homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service.  Strout  Realty  251-R  4th  Ave..  New 
York  10  N.  Y. 

WANTED— FARMS.  VILLAGE  and  Rural  dwell 
ings,  acreage,  businesses  for  sale  Werts  Real 
Estate.  360  Main  St..  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  Auction  House  and 
Antique  Galleries  located  at  Greene,  N.  Y.  — 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  retirement  or  real 
activity — will  accept  trade  of  personal  or  real 
property — call  or  write  The  Tydings  Real  Estate 
Company,  191  Main  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
RA-335()4  or  evenings  Greene  33. 

ECHODALE,  AN  EXCELLENT  operating  dairy 
farm  in  Easthampton.  Mass.,  with  or  without 
110  fine,  good  producing  cows  and  all  modern 
implements.  Excellent  milk  market  can  continue. 
Connecticut  Packing  Co.,  Bloomfield.  Conn. 

FLORIDA'S  BIGGEST  LOT  Value!  No  money 
down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $1.33.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fishing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carter  Huysman, 
Bax  467,  Belleview,  Florida. 

FARM,  OVER  400  ACRES,  about  one-half  tili- 
able,  40  stanchion  barn,  100’ .x36’.  Twelve  room 
main  house  plus  tenant  house.  Buildings — excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Gently  rolling,  good  soil.  10  min¬ 
utes  from  center  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  on  good 
road.  Death  in  family  necessitates  immediate 
s^ale  at  $16,500.  Terms  arranged.  ’The  John  C. 
htott  Agency.  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  200  acres  work  land.  On¬ 
tario  or  Honeoye  loam.  Room  for  60-80  cows, 
two  houses.  Richard  Ellis,  Rush.  N.  Y. 

SOME  FARM— “HEART”  alfalfa  belt,  100  years, 
lamily.  On  highway,  creek,  edge  hamlet,  2- 
tanaily  colonial  home.  134’  liarn  with  modern 
equipment — $45,000.  Farms,  homes,  businesses — 
wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  “Eastern,” 
New  York. 

FOk  SALE:  I’iO-ACRE  farm,  tools:  two  miles 
village,  main  road.  Robert  Johnson.  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

^E^NTRAL  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  farms:  40  to 
4Ud  acres  with  or  without  personal  property, 
pi'i.ce  with  improvements  average  $100  per  acre, 
raimer  Vinger  Really,  Greenwood,  Wisconsin. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

htkKESSION  PRICES,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
lot  ^  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Gactor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 

^®ICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
heavy  duty  spreaders  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
in,  *hhks.  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk- 
pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
storage,  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
i^Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

LAWNMOWER  Replacement  parts. 
r»^of’o?'^'^®®sories.  Catalog  10(t.  Ellwanger’s.  15 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y 

D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
inn  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
op  hoad  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
h,. pOney  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
Doaiio  u'^^hs.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
(V  available  in  some  areas  P  &  D  Sales 

^2t__Plamtield  22.  Illinois. 

NO-  10  SAWMILL,  good  large  mill  in 
^  good  condition.  Frank  Arnold,  Rushville, 

GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
?'hhts  and  rows,  including  strawberries, 
tirpiv  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en- 

tasti^  'tttterent.  Patent  ’2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan 
DpPo,-o°^i^ft'  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe. 
ere  49,  Wisconsin. 

PLEASE  NOTICE 

beginning  with  the  July  4,  1959, 
•ssue  of  American  Agriculturist,  the 
’’ofe  for  classified  advertising  will 

20c  a  word. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

90  NEW  AND  USED  balers,  automatic  $250.  up. 
3  New  Plolland  66  with  motor:  AC  Roto  Baiers: 
THC  45T-50T.  John  Deere  and  Moline  and  New 
Holland  wire  ties — very  reasonable.  10  used  field 
harvesters,  all  type  heads.  John  Deere  filled  one 
silo  .$995.  65  used  and  new  combines  priced  $1.50, 
up.  Good  selection  self-propelled  combines.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

’53  FARMALL  “SUPER  C”  Tractor,  condition 
e.xcellent,  run  one  year  only.  Hydraulic  front 
loader,  2-way  plows — finger  tip  controls,  cultiva¬ 
tors.  wheel  weights,  lights  and  lime  spreader. 
■$2,000.0U.  C.  Walsh,  Epsom,  New  Hampshire. 
Chichester  Swift  8-5603. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 
Fisher.  Inc..  Dept.  A  A.  Owosso,  Michigan. 

BUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure’’  $1.00.  Brody.  Box  8-AA,  Sunny- 
side  4.  New  York. 

PAINT  SPRAYER.  7  times  faster  than  brush¬ 
ing.  Sensational  offer!  ,$39.50.  Free  folder 
Imsco.  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16.  Illinois. 
ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.. 
Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel  7-3678. _ 

ROTARY  TILLERS;  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  rne-thlrd  cost  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.  101  State 
Road  Williamstown  Mass. 

60  USED  BALERS — IHC,  AC,  Moline,  Roanoke, 
Turner.  New  Idea.  All  models  New  Hollands. 
#33  New  Holland  crop  choppers:  10  used  field 
choppers:  50  used  combines:  75  used  tractors: 
20  crawlers  with  loaders,  dozers,  winches  or 
bare  tractors.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES;  FIELD  HARVESTERS  and  silo  fillers 
$5.50  each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Gehl,  Skyline, 
McCormick.  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler 
knives  .$6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.  Agricultural 
Knives,  (new  address)  Bo.x  528,  Anderson.  Ind. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill. 

NEW  AND  USED  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track  link 
assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Tractor  Supply 
Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au¬ 
burn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  attractive,  econ¬ 
omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box  238A. 
Altamont.  N.  Y. _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  ,$5.04:  7-9x 
11-8.  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

special  trial  offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  30e:  12-40$.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00:  12-53.00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1.  N.  Y. 


_ WOOL _ 

WOOL  WANTED.  HIGHEST  cash  prices  paid. 
Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N^,  Y.  Phone  Mexico. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22,  Calif. 
LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily, 

repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 
QUILT  PIECES  OR  patch  apron  pieces,  2V2  lbs. 
.$1.50  314  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sacks  Remnant  Shop.  Dept.  47.  Monticello.  N.  Y. 
MOTHERS — BUY  AT  discount  prices.  Make  huge 
savings  on  appliance,  silverware,  watches,  house- 
wares,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Benton  Co.,  Box  86,  Liberty.  N.  Y. _ 

8  BEAUTIFUL  APRONS — Assorted-  colors — only 
$1.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $6  or  your  money 
hack  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington  Ave.,  Kingston 

42,  New  York.  _ _ 

LIVE  LONGEr,  BE'i’TER  in  Florida!  Nice 
homesites  only  $595  at  $10  monthly.  Folder  free. 
Weller,  Box  1112  lAA-4).  Panama  City,  Fla. 
SEW  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 
booklet  featuring  McCall’s  patterns.  Free  loan 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write:  National 
Cotton  Council,  Dept.  B.  Box  9906,  Memphis  12, 
Tenn. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELE“SS  doughnuts  in 
kitchen.  Sell  stores.  Free  details.  George  Ray 
,3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  “  giAs^ 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  .$1  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors.  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors!  It4  lbs.. 
$1.00;  314  lbs.,  ,$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester.  Springfield  8.  Mass. 

4  APRONS  AND  8  POTHOLDERS  —  assorled 
colors  —  only  $1.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $4 
or  your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave..  Kingston  19,  N.  Y. 

BRAIDERS,  HOOKERS.  WEAVERS— free  wool¬ 
en  samples,  Rugmaker’s  Supply  Shop,  17  N. 
Main,  Caribou,  Maine. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS— EVERYDAY  colors,  100 
yards  ,$1.10  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Bo.x  211, 
Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing.  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers,  stoker’s.  Dresden.  Tennessee. 
DIAMONDS:  FLAWLESS,  Full  Cut,  registered, 

mounted.  Discounted.  Write.  House  of  Marshall 

7.  Lyons,  New  York.  _ 

‘  ■BACKWO'ODS^ibU RN AL’  ’  —  $1.00  year,  20$ 
copy  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 


MY  SOYS  (and  Cows) 

ARE  SEYDIYG  ME 
TO  COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

church  and  social  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

One  decision  we  made  as  a  family 
last  summer  was  to  buy  four  registered 
Holsteins.  The  boys  felt  the  milking 
herd  was  too  small.  The  milking  herd 
now  numbers  28,  plus  a  dozen  growing 
heifers. 

Marjorie  often  does  the  milk  dishes 
in  the  morning  for  the  boys,  especially 
when  Grandpa  Reid  can’t  help,  or  if 
there  is  a  new  calf  to  teach  to  drink. 

She  writes  farm  news  to  me  and 
thus  we  keep  in  close  contact  with  let¬ 
ters  and  occasional  phone  calls  between 
Ithaca  and  Hebron. 

A  recent  letter  said  “I  have  signed 
up  for  the  lime.  I  told  them  (P.M.A.) 
you  tested  the  soil  at  Cornell  and  that 
was  all  okay.  I  ordered  the  grass  seed 
this  morning:  trefoil  is  $1.70  per  lb. 
Hope  it  does  well.” 

Other  information  told  me  of  three 
calls  for  N.Y.A.B.C.  service  to  our  lo¬ 
cal  technician,  Stan  Whitman.  Febru¬ 
ary  D.H.I.A.  showed  a  herd  test  of 
5.2%  butterfat.  Three  records  show 
Marie,  a  grade  Guernsey,  made  11,450 
lbs.  5.0%  test,  573  fat  in  316  days,  and 
$384  over  feed  costs. 

Donna,  a  Jersey  2  year-old,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Brigham’s  Bruce,  made 
453  lbs.  fat,  and  $319  above  feed  costs. 
One  of  the  recent  Holstein  additions  to 
the  herd  has  made  over  $350  above  feed 
costs  so  far  this  lactation. 

Marjorie  writes,  “The  boys  have  been 
studying  the  records  and  I  think  they 
have  agreed  to  cut  a  few  of  the  cows 
on  grain.  We  don’t  want  to  hurt  milk 
production  but  have  to  save  all  the 
money  we  can.” 

Marjorie  and  I  feel  that  the  boys’ 
spirit  to  help  Dad  through  college  en¬ 
ables  them  to  face  other  tasks  with 
confidence.  I  look  forward  to  helping 
my  boys  through  college  and  if  either 
one  wants  to  continue  farming  we  will 
try  to  retain  our  farm  for  a  starting 
point.  I  will  have  to  work  in  a  related 
field  to  agriculture  after  my  college 
•  days. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs,-  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  31* 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or 
clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger  . 

%  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH 
SO'  high;  or  l.SoO  GPH  from  25'  well.  (^3 
1"  inlet;  outlet.  Coupling  included 

free  . . . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Up  to  7,500  GPH  $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  14.  New  Jersey 


FIX  TORN  BOOTS, 


OV»SHOES,  RUBBERS,  WADERS,  RAINCOATS, 
etc.  for  only  a  few  pennies  o  repair. 

Complete  kit  includes:  52  sq.  in.  of  Kure- 
Rite  self-vulcanizing  block  rubber;  2 
tubes  of  self-vulcanizing  cement;  buffer. 

Anyone  con  do  it!  Order  nowl  Com¬ 
plete,  long-losting  kit,  only  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid  ond  guaranteed.  Write  Dept.  OL-4. 

KURE-RITE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HENPERSON,  NEW  YORK 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  your  farm  income  with  Suffolk  Sheep. 
Free  booklet  and  breeder's  list.  Write 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTO  LUNCH.  LUNCHES  heated  while  driving. 
Full  information  wTite  Auto  Hot  Lunch,  Bo.x  157, 
Poestenkill,  N.  Y. 

100  FRIENDSHIP-VERSE  Stickers  25$:  200 

printed  Parcel  Post  labels  $1.75:  3  line  rubber 
stamp  $1.00.  Wilson’s,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

AB^AID  OF  LIGHTNING?' Don’t  be— call  us  for 
hee  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Moise-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.  Phone 

4-0445. _ 

PREVENT  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  accumula¬ 
tion,  down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever.  Mailable  metal  product.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  Boston  Machine  Works  Company, 
Manufacturers.  Department  AGC,  7  Willow 

.Street,  Lynn.  Mass.  _  _  _  _ 

UNUSUAL  CHUNKS  OF  Vei-mont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables,  etc. 
Something  absolutely  different.  Mail  Orders 
shipped.  Reproductions  custom  built  furniture. 
Tunbridge  Tables.  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3”LINES  $1.00.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle'  2,  Vermont. 


WHY  BUY  MORE  THAN  1  MACHINE? 


M-C  Chopperli^’i 
Hay  Conditioner 


THE  SAME  Machine  Hay  Conditions! 

The  New  60-G  Chopper  and  Hay 
Conditioner  follows  right  behind 
mower.  It  crimps  and  aerates  for 
quick  field  drying! 

•  •  • 

The  M-C  Chopper  mows,  chops,  and 
loads  in  1  operation,  it  shreds  stalks 
for  bedding,  easier  plowing,  and 
better  soil  fertility.  See  your  local 
dealer,  or  write  us  today  for  free 
descriptive  literature. 


PTHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


...DOES  ALL  THESE  JOBS: 

•  Hay  Chopper  •  Stalk  Shredder 

•  Hay  Conditioner  •  Mower 


THIS  Machine  Chops  and  Loads! 

Chops  green  feed,  silage,  dry  hay, 
and  stalks  for  bedding.  The  new 
60-G  handles  the  heaviest  or  the 
lightest  crop  .  .  .  with  less  power! 


CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 

DISTRIBUTOR 

MENDON,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Honeoye  Falls  317-W 


GANCO  COMPLETE  HERD  DISPERSAL 
Wed.  Eve.,  June  1 7— Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  sell  8:15  P.M.  Machinery  6:30  P.M. 

The  sale  will  be  at  the  former  Highland  Farm  on 
Middle  Rd.,  I  mile  east  of  Henrietta.  N.  Y.,  5  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  I '/a  miles  southeast  of  N.Y.S. 
Thruway  Exit  46. 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  OF  77  HOLSTEINS 
and  FARM  MACHINERY 

(61  Registered — 16  choice  grades — 48  in  milk — 7  bred 
heifers — balance  open  and  calves)  Bangs  Certified — T.B. 
Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccinated — 30  day  blood  tested. 
Di.sper.sing  one  of  Monroe  County’s  best  known  herds, 
featuring  a  very  choice  daugliter  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby 
Fobes  Dean  with  G67F.  Several  cows  witli  records  over 
700F,  all  under  2x  conditions.  Nearly  all  of  the  animals 
are  by  top  NYABC  and  ABS  sires.  These  cows  are 
large  and  m  excellent  condition.  You  must  see  them 
to  appreciate  their  greatness. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery  sell  at  6:30  P.M.  in¬ 
cluding  3  tractors  —  combine  —  baler  —  hay  conditioner. 
Watch  newspaper  listing  for  complete  details. 

Pecora  &  McGraw — Owners — Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Inc.  Phone  146  Bergen,  N.Y. 
Sale  Managers  &  Auctioneers 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Association 


Route  31,  Spencer,  Mass.  Tuxedo  5-3947 
Saint  Joseph's  Abbey 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Herds  of  250 

Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Bred  Gilts 
Proven  Bloodlines 

Featuring  the  services  of  Multy  Champion 
Turk  6— our  latest  Irish  import. 


Do  your  FALSE  TEETH 

SUP— SLIDE— OR  ROCK? 

Send  10c  and  your  name  and  address 
for  a  full  sized  tube  of  Fit-Tite  that 
regularly  sells  for  $1.00.  Use  this  reliner 
on  upper  or  lower  plates  to  correct 
embarrassing  plate  slip,  slide  and  rock. 
Introductory  offer — only  one  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Fit-Tite  Co.,  335  W.  Madison 
Street,  Dept,  T-1486,  Chicago  0,  In. 


(388)  20 


H 


AVE  you  ever 
stopped  to  think 
how  dependent  we 
are  on  dairy  foods 
for  providing  easy- 
to-prepare,  good-to-eat,  healthful  meals 
for  our  families?  From  breakfast  to 
dinner  for  all  ages— from  babies  to 
adults,  from  dieters  to  weight  gainers 
— dairy  foods  do  their  part  in  helping 
us  enjoy  that  high  level  of  health  so 
desired  by  all. 

Does  every  member  of  your  family 
get  enough  milk?  Today’s  guides  for 
good  nutrition  recommend  3  to  4  cups 
daily  for  children,  4  or  more  cups  for 
teen-a,gers,  and  2  or  more  cups  for 
adults  of  all  ages.  Don’t  short-change 
your  family  on  these  important  foods. 
Milk  is  the  major  source  of  calcium 
and  riboflavin  in  our  diets  and  is  an 
economical  source  of  high  quality  pro¬ 
tein. 

When  you  heat  milk,  use  a  low  to 
moderate  temperature.  Salt  and  cer¬ 
tain  foods  heated  with  milk  may  cause 
it  to  curdle.  To  avoid  this,  thicken  the 
milk  first  (if  it  is  to  be  thickened),  add 
any  other  ingredients  to  milk  slowly, 
and  avoid  over-heating. 

When  you  use  homogenized  milk  in 
cooking,  you  can  expect  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics  in  the  final  product, 
because  the  protein  is  more  readily  co¬ 
agulated  by  heat  and  acid.  So  if  you 
use  homogenized  milk,  remember  these 
hints : 

Use  a  little  less  flour  in  making  white 
sauce  with  homogenized  milk;  add  salt 
at  the  end  of  the  cooking  period;  stir 
rapidly  when  making  sauces  and 
gravies  to  prevent  separation  of  fat; 
bake  custards  at  a  slightly  lower  tem¬ 
perature  and  for  a  slightly  longer  time; 
expect  a  heavier  body  and  less  settling 
out  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  in  beverages 
made  with  homogenized  milk.  Cream 
soups  will  have  a  richer,  smoother 
body  and  be  less  apt  to  form  skin  on 
top;  commercial  pudding  mixes  will  be 
creamier  in  texture.  Low  cooking  tem¬ 
peratures  produce  the  best  results  in 
dishes  prepared  with  homogenized  milk. 


Ice  Cream  Fancies 

ICE  CREAM  BALLS 

Use  an  ice  cream  scoop  to  form 
balls  from  assorted  flavors  of  ice 
cream.  Roll  balls  in  various  mixtures 
and  serve  with  a  sauce  appropriate  to 
the  flavor  of  the  ice  cream  and  coating. 

Coatings:  coconut  (white  and 
tinted);  chopped  walnuts,  pecans,  al¬ 
monds,  or  peanuts f  macaroon  crumbs; 
crushed  sugar-coated  cereals;  crushed 
peppermint  candy  (white,  pink,  or 
green);  crushed  peanut  or  almond 
brittle. 

Sauces:  chocolate  (plain  or  minted); 
marshmallow  sauce  (white  or  colored 
and  flavored  as  desired) ;  caramel  or 
butterscotch;  strawberry,  raspberry,  or 
pineapple. 


ICE  CREAM  BUFFET  DESSERT 

Arrange  scoops  of  several  flavors  and 
colors  of  ice  cream  in  a  flat  bowl.  If 
you  have  a  freezer,  do  this  ahead  of 
serving  and  place  bowl  of  ice  cream  in 
the  freezer.  Otherwise,  scoop  ice  cream 
into  a  chilled  bowl  at  serving  time. 

To  serve,  place  the  bowl  of  ice  cream 
scoops  in  the  center  of  a  very  large 
tray.  Around  the  tray  arrange  bowls 
of  popular  sauces  and  toppings  (hot 
and  cold)  and  fill  in  remaining  spaces 
with  your  favorite  go-along  cookies. 

RIPPLE  ICE  CREAM 

To  make  your  own  Ripple  Ice  Cream, 
slightly  soften  1  pint  of  vanilla  ice 
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cream  in  a  refrigerator  freezing  tray. 
Pour  over  the  top  in  zigzag  fashion  any 
of  the  following:  chocolate  or  caramel 
sauce  with  or  without  chopped  nuts,  or 
1  cup  lightly  crushed,  thawed  frozen 
strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  or 
blueberries.  Cut  through  the  ice  cream 
with  a  knife  to  mai’ble  and  freeze  until 
firm. 

CRUNCHY  ICE  CREAM 

Melt  3  tablespoons  butter  over  low 
heat  and  blend  in  3  tablespoons  brown 
sugar.  Cook  over  low  heat  with  stirring 
until  mixture  bubbles.  Stir  in  iy2  cups 
sugar-coated  cornflakes  over  low  heat 
until  heated  through.  Spread  in  a  thin 
layer  on  a  baking  sheet,  cool,  and 
crumble  into  1  quart  of  slightly  soft¬ 
ened  vanilla,  coffee,  or  chocolate  ice 
cream  and  freeze  until  firm. 

GRADUATION  REFRESHMENTS 

Here  is  an  idea  for  refreshments  for 
those  graduation  parties  coming  up. 
Make  your  favorite  ice  cream  sodas  or 
milk-shake  ice  cream  floats,  and  serve 
with  cake  squares  and  the  ever  popular 
chocolate  chip  cookies.  Make  the  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  frosting  for  the  cake 
squares  with  one  of  the  instant  choco¬ 
late  flavor  milk  mixes  and  you  will  tuck 
in  some  extra  milk  goodness. 

Maybe  you  will  want  to  try  these  two 
good  National  Dairy  Council  recipes  for 
Mocha  and  Holiday  punches: 

MOCHA  PUNCH 

3  cups  milk 

1  cup  chilled,  double  strength  coffee 
1  quart  chocolate  ice  cream 
1/2  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 
!4  cup  sugar 
Dash  salt 

1/2  pint  cream,  whipped 
Pour  milk  and  coffee  into  a  punch 
bowl.  Add  half  of  the  chocolate  ice 
cream  and  stir  until  partially  melted. 
Add  flavoring,  sugar,  and  salt  and 
blend.  Fold  in  whipped  cream  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  ice  cream.  Serves  12. 

HOLIDAY  PUNCH 

1  quart  vanilla  ice  cream 
1  quart  milk 
*4  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  teaspoon  almond  extract 
1  can  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate 

1  large  bottle  ginger  ale 

Extra  ice  cream  or  orange  sherbet  for 
topping,  if  desired 

Turn  ice  cream  into  punch  bowl. 
Whip  in  the  milk.  Add  salt  and  flavor¬ 
ing.  Add  concentrated  orange  juice, 
Stirling  vigorously.  Pour  in  ginger  ale 
just  before  serving  and  add  scoops  of 
extra  ice  cream  or  orange  sherbet,  if 
desired.  Serves  about  20. 

Here  are  some  more  good  recipes 
from  the  National  Dairy  Council,  fea¬ 
turing  milk,  cheese,  and  sour  cream, 
and  certain  to  add  zest  to  your  June 
meals. 

SEAFOOD  CASSEROLE 

'4  cup  butter 
•4  cup  flour 

2  cups  milk 

3  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced 
1  small  can  shrimp,  halved 
1  small  can  tuna,  drained 

1  small  can  mushroom  slices  and 
pieces,  drained 
1  small  can  crabmeat 
<4  pound  Cheddar  cheese,  shredded 
1  cup  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  14 
pound  butter 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter, 
flour,  and  milk.  Arrange  a  layer  of 
sliced  eggs  in  a  buttered  S-inch  square 
pan  and  cover  with  some  of  the  sauce. 
Then  a  layer  of  shrimp  and  cover  with 
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-Photo  courtesy  Baker’s  Instant  Chocolate-Flavor  Mix 

Th  ese  graduation  party  refreshments  are  sure  to  find  favor  with  the  high  school  set. 
Make  your  favorite  ice  cream  sodas  or  milk-shake  ice  cream  floats  and  serve  cake 
squares  decorated  to  match  the  mood. 


sauce;  then  tuna  and  sauce;  mush¬ 
rooms  and  sauce;  and  crabmeat  and 
sauce.  Sprinkle  top  with  shredded 
cheese  and  cover  top  with  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325°)  for  45  minutes.  Makes  6  to  8 
servings. 


LAYERED  PERFECTION  SALAD 

1  tablespoon  unflavored  gelatin 
4  tablespoons  cold  water 

%  cup  boiling  water 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
14  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
1/2  cup  chopped  celery 

1/2  cup  finely  shredded  cabbage 
1/2  cup  shredded  raw  carrot 
11/2  cups  cottage  cheese 

1  teaspoon  minced  green  onion 
Salt  to  taste 

Salad  dressing  and  salad  greens 


Divide  gelatin  into  two  .equal  por¬ 
tions  and  soften  each  in  2  tablespoons 
of  cold  water.  Add  boiling  water  to  one 
portion  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
sugar,  salt,  and  vinegar  and  chill  until 
sirupy.  Fold  in  lightly  salted  celery, 
cabbage,  and  carrot  and  pour  into  6  in¬ 
dividual  molds.  Chill  until  firm. 


Set  second  portion  of  gelatin  in  pan 
of  hot  water  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  cottage  cheese,  minced  onion,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Pour  some  of  the  cheese 
mixture  on  top  of  each  mold  and  chill 
until  firm.  Unmold  on  greens  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise.  Serves  6. 


SOUR  CREAM  COLE  SLAW 

%  cup  sour  cream 
'4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
3  tablespoons  sugar 


1/2  teaspoon  salt 


Dash  pepper 

3  tablespoons  ^’inegar 
2  tablespoons  minced  onion 
4'/2  cups  shredded  cabbage 
Lettuce  cups 


Blend  evei'ything  but  cabbage  and 
lettuce.  Pour  over  cabbage  and  mix 
well.  Serve  in  lettuce  cups.  Serves 
about  6. 


ASPARAGUS  GOLDENROD 

pounds  fresh  asparagus 
tablespoons  butter 
tablespoon  minced  onion 
tablespoons  flour 
Dash  pepper 
1  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  milk 

4  shelled  hard  cooked  eggs 
6  slices  buttered  toast 
2  tablespoons  minced  parsley, 
if  desired 

Clean  asparagus  and  tie  in  6  bundles 
of  serving  size.  Cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Melt  butter,  add 
onion  and  simmer  until  tender.  Stir  in 
flour  and  seasonings  and  gradually  add 
the  milk.  Cook  until  thickened.  Cut 
eggs  in  half  crosswise  and  remove 
yolks.  Cut  whites  in  slices  and  add  to 
white  sauce.  Arrange  hot  asparagus  on 
toast  slices.  Pour  sauce  over  top  and 
garnish  with  sieved  yolks  and  parsley. 
Serves  6.  (Broccoli  spears  may  be  used 
instead  of  asparagus.) 

LEMONADE  SALAD  DRESSING 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
14  teaspoon  salt 
'4  cup  sugar 

1  6-0111100  can  frozen  lemonade 
concentrate 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Combine  eggs,  salt,  sugar,  and  lem¬ 
onade  and  cook  over  low  heat  or  over 
hot  water,  stirring  constantly,  until 
mixture  is  thickened.  Chill  quickly  and 
fold  in  the  whipped  cream.  Makes  about 
1  pint.  Delicious  on  fruit  salads. 

BAVARIAN  CREAM  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 
OR  RASPBERRIES 

1  tablespoon  plain  gelatin 
>4  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  milk,  scalded 
Dash  salt 

cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  separated 
teaspoon  vanilla 

cup  whipping  cream,  beaten 
stiff 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  ^ 
minutes.  Add  scalded  milk,  salt,  an 
sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Stir  in  0 
beaten  yolks.  Chill  mixture  until  sirupy- 
Fold  in  beaten  egg  whites  and  vanil® 
and  then  fold  in  whipped  cream.  Tni'j 
into  1(4 -quart  mold,  rinsed  in  co 
water  and  chill  thoroughly. 

Serve  with  strawberry  or  raspbeh) 

sauce  made  this  may :  Mix  2  tab  e 

and 


'/'3 


1 

1 


4 

1 

4 


may: 

spoons  cornstarch,  114  cups  sugar, 

1  cup  water.  Cook  until  clear.  Add 
tablespoons  butter  and  1  cup  crushe 
strawberries  or  raspberries  and  jn'O*^' 
Fresh  crushed  fruits  may  be  used  m 
place  of  the  cooked  sauce.  Serves  6> 
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The  Home  Gardener 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


HOW  do  I  plant 
this  plant  ? 
Does  this  question 
sound  foolish  to 
you?  Well,  it’s  the 
one  that  I  am  most 
frequently  asked. 

When  you  get 
a  plant,  it  must 
have  a  ball  of  earth 
(such  as  balled  or 
burlapped  e  v  e  r  - 
greens),  or  else 
have  its  roots  protected  from  the  air  in 
some  manner.  These  roots  should  never 
be  allowed  to  dry  out.  If  plants  can¬ 
not  be  planted  at  once,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  shade  with  the  roots  well 
watered  and  protected  from  the  sun 
and  air. 

When  you  are  ready  to  plant,  dig 
your  hole  considerably  larger  than  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Put  peat  moss  (hor¬ 
ticultural  grade )  in  the  planting  pocket, 
soak  it  thoroughly  with  water  and  mix 
well.  Then  put  in  your  plant,  spreading 
the  roots  naturally,  and  fill  the  hole 
with  good  topsoil,  firming  to  get  out  all 
the  air  pockets.  When  plants  are  balled 
(usually  evergreens),  just  cut  the 
string,  lay  back  the  burlap,  and  fill  in 
with  topsoil. 

Plant  your  material  at  the  same 
depth  that  it  was  grown  in  the  nursery. 
The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  bud¬ 
ded  roses  or  grafted  fruit.  In  the  case 
of  roses  and  regular  fruit,  the  bud  ( big 
knob)  must  be  two  or  three  inches  be¬ 
low  the  soil  level,  and  with  dwarf  fruit 
this  knob  must  be  left  out  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  pocket  by  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Best  Thing 

Many  of  you  will  feel  that  peat  moss 
is  not  necessary,  but  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  taught  me  that  it  is  us¬ 
ually  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do  for 
a  plant.  Be  sure  the  peat  is  well  soaked 
with  water.  If  it  isn’t,  it  will  take  moist¬ 
ure  right  out  of  the  plant  roots.  If  you 
have  heavy  clay  soil,  peat  moss  will 
help  to  aerate  it.  If  you  have  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  it  will  help  to  retain 
moisture.  If  your  soil  is  perfect,  go 
ahead  and  water  your  plant  in  well. 

Do  not  use  chemical  fertilizer  in  the 
planting  pockets.  I  have  seen  more 
plants  killed  by  the  use  of  a  chemical 
fertilizer  than  any  other  cause.  The 
happy  home  owner  thinks,  “I’ll  do  a 
good  job  and  gpve  this  plant  a  nice 
shovelful  of  fertilizer  right  around 
the  roots.”  It  burns  the  roots  right  off 
the  plant,  which  promptly  dies.  A 
Chemical  fertilizer  may  be  used  way 
below  the  root  system  of  the  plant  with 
a  layer  of  earth  between  it  and  the 
plant  roots,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
good  gardening.  It  is  too  risky.  You 
can  topdress  with  a  ring  of  chemical 
ertilizer,  using  great  care  not  to  con¬ 
tact  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

Better  by  far,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
oiganic  fertilizers  which  can  be  put  in- 
0  the  planting  pocket  or  used  as  a  top 
ressing.  Some  of  these  are  bone  meal 
or  plants  that  flower  or  fruit),  and 
sewerage  sludge  (sold  under  many 
cade  names)  or  uramite  for  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  hedges,  etc.  Well 
ro  ted  manui’e  or  dehydrated  manures 
are  always  good  and  can  be  used  in  the 
P  anting  pockets  or  as  a  top  dressing. 

future  Care 

,  plant  is  now  well  planted  and 
‘Ould  grow  and  prosper.  Keep  grass 
sod  away  from  the  plant.  Cultivate 
round  all  but  the  very  shallow  rooted 
ants.  If  rains  are  not  sufficient  to 
ou^m  plant  moist,  soak  it  thor- 
th^™^  °nce  a  week.  This  encourages 
finri  S(o  down  where  they  will 

moisture,  rather  than  to  have  to 
hie  up  for  shallow  watering.  A  mulch 
peat  is  excellent  ai’ound  the  top  of 


the  plant.  It  keeps  soil  from  baking 
and  helps  to  retain  moisture. 

Why  do  you  buy  a  plant?  Why  not 
go  out  in  the  woods  and  dig  up  some  ? 
Probably  because  you  can’t  get  your 
husband  to  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
help  you.  Mine  says  (when  the  job  isn’t 
plants),  “Get  someone  who  knows  what 
they  are  doing;  this  isn’t  my  field,  and 
besides  I  am  too  busy.”  Well,  in  your 
case,  it’s  probably  just  as  well,  for 
while  some  of  our  native  plants  will 
transplant  successfully,  you  must  get 
small  sizes  and  cut  them  back.  In  ever¬ 
greens,  we  have  few  if  any  that  are 
dwarf  and  that  would  do  well  around 
your  house. 


Very  few  of  the  plants  in  our  nurse¬ 
ries  are  started  from  seed.  Most  of 
them  are  cutting  grown  (also  budded, 
grafted  or  layered).  This  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  plants  (  a  sexual  )  makes  sure 
that  each  plant  will  be  exactly  like  its 
parent,  with  no  seedling  variation. 
These  cuttings  are  rooted  by  various 
means.  (Remember  how  grandma 
slipped  roses  and  other  plants  under  a 
mason  jar?)  The  rooted  cuttings  are 
put  in  an  outdoor  bed  for  a  season  or 
two,  then  root-pruned  and  lined  out  in 
the  field.  In  every  future  transplanting, 
the  roots  are  pruned  to  make  a  nice 
compact  ball  which  allows  us  to  move  a 
large  plant  with  a  compact  root  system. 

Herbs 

Every  garden  should  have  room  for 
a  few  aromatic  herbs.  They  could  even 
go  in  your  vegetable  garden,  but  are 


pretty  enough  to  be  in  with  your  an¬ 
nuals  or  perennials.  I  have  a  separate 
small  herb  garden  and  it  is  a  joy  to 
work  in  this  fragrant  area.  My  herb 
garden  is  shaped  like  a  quarter  of  a  pie 
with  division  lines  from  the  point  to 
the  curve,  and  cross  lines  following  the 
outline  of  the  border.  This  way  each 
herb  has  its  own  pocket. 

You  all  know  spearmint,  peppermint, 
and  chives,  and  they  have  many  uses. 
Lavender  is  a  pretty  silver  grey  with 
blue  spikes,  and  a  few  clippings  of  it  in 
with  your  towels  and  sheets  >yill  give 
your  family  a  real  lift.  Sage  and  thyme 
have  regular  uses,  but  a  few  clippings 
of  fresh  thyme  are  excellent  in  a  tossed 
salad,  as  is  dill.  Grow  rosemary  (bring 
this  in  for  the  winter,  as  it  is  tender) 
for  your  lamb;  marjoram  and  basil  for 
tomato  dishes;  and  tarragon  for  vinegar 
or  chopped  into  a  tossed  salad. 


June  and  the  world  is  alive.  out  of  every  100  homes  in  the 

Everywhere  you  look  the  annual  rural  areas  of  New  York  State, 

miracle  of  rebirth  goes  on.  Trees  In  1958,  your  telephone  corn- 

sport  their  seasonal  coat  of  pany  spent  $9  million  directly 

green.  Flowers  play  in  the  and  millions  more  indirectly  to 

breeze.  Animals  and  crops  re-  improve  telephone  service 

spond  to  a  farmer’s  care.  for  New  York’s  farm  families. 

The  signs  of  summer  remind  More  than  ever,  the  telephone 

the  countryman  of  the  living  is  becoming  as  much  a  part  of 

things  that  make  his  life  worth-  farm  life  as  crops  and  livestock, 

while,  the  necessary  things  such  in  all  seasons-every  month  of 
as  telephones  that  help  make  it  the  year— your  telephone  contin- 
comfortable  and  productive.  ues  to  serve  you.  One  more  rea- 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  son  we  say  “few  things  serve  so 

240,000  telephones  served  86  very  well  yet  cost  so  very  little.” 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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the  Family 
Breadwinner 


...whatever  happens! 

When  you  know  that  your 
family  depends  upon  your 
earnings,  it’s  a  great  feeling  to 
know  that  they  can  always 
depend  on  you,  regardless  of 
what  happens. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Family 
Protection  plans  and  Accident 
and  Health  plans  are  giving 
this  wonderful  feeling  of  secu¬ 
rity  to  thousands  of  men  like 
you.  You’ll  like  it. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

V — farmers  and  traders - , 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment,  Accident  &  Health,  and  Family 
Income  Plans. 

Name - - - Age _ 

St.  or  RD  _ 

City - - - State _ 
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A  Fine 
Graduation 
Present  for  Your 
Son  or  Daughter 

H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 
postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  _ : _ 

Add  ress - 

State  - 

Please  orint 
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Back  to  School 

For  a  Day 

By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


DN  the  latter  part  of  April,  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  the  campus 
of  a  Teachers  College  in  New 
York  State  and  I  came  away 
from  there  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
what  it  has  to  offer  young  people  who 
are  interested  in  preparing  themselves 
to  become  teachers.  The  college  I  visit¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  eleven  other 
women  who  are  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Rural  Women, 
was  the  State  University  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  Council,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  nearly  112,000 
rural  women  who  are  members  of  four 
farm  organizations  in  the  State 
( Grange,  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  Rural  Church 
Institute)  chose  the  Oneonta  campus 
as  a  meeting  place  because  of  their  in¬ 
terest  in  educational  opportunities  for 
rural  boys  and  girls. 

The  Oneonta  College  is  part  of  the 
State  University  system  and  one  of 
three  teachers’  colleges  in  the  State 
specializing  in  training  teachers  of 
home  economics.  This  was  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Council  members  because 
they  felt  that  many  rural  girls  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  the  college  offers  them  in  this 
field. 

One  of  our  first  acts  that  afternoon 
was  to  tour  the  beautiful  new  Home 
Economics  building.  We  were  met  there 
by  the  director  of  Home  Economics  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Mrs.  Martha  Pratt,  and  she 
assigned  two  student  guides  to  us — Ann 
Gibson  of  Fallsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Mildred 
Lendl,  Galway,  N.  Y.  Both  girls  were 
winners  this  year  of  the  Frances  K. 
Todd  scholarships  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago  at  the  college  by 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus.  As  both  Mrs.  Todd  and 
Mrs.  Vertrees  Ackerly,  president  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  were  in  our 
Council  group  that  day,  it  was  especial¬ 
ly  interesting  to  have  these  two  stu¬ 
dents  as  our  guides. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  attractive 
or  more  efficient  Home  Economics 
building  than  the  one  we  saw  that  day. 
It  was  the  last  word  in  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  modern  facilities — the  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  lounge  and  dining  room 
where  the  girls  do  practice  entertain¬ 
ing;  the  classrooms  where  all  phases  of 
home  economics  are  studied;  and  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  kitchens  (one 
in  pale  yellow,  and  the  other  in  a  soft 
green).  In  the  sophomore  kitchen  two 
girls  were  preparing  Beef  Strogonoff 
for  an  adult  education  course  they  were 
going  to  teach  that  evening.  We  learned 
that  home  economics  graduates  of  the 
college  are  equipped  to  teach  home  ec- 
omics  to  grades  7  to  12,  and  also  adult 
classes. 

“The  training  of  teachers  is  our  main 
business.  Dr.  Royal  F.  Netzer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College,  told  the  Council 
members  when  he  talked  to  our  group 
that  evening.  He  said,  “This  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  school,  and  our  curriculum  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  young  people  become  ex¬ 
pert  teachers  in  their  particular  fields. 
It  is  also  designed  to  help  them  become 
well-rounded,  cultured  citizens  of  their 
communities.’’ 

President  Netzer  added  that'they  es¬ 
pecially  desire  rural  boys  and  girls  as 
students.  “In  fact,’’  he  said,  “we  draw 
heavily  from  the  rural  areas  of  the 
State  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
them.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  rural  schools  in  this 
area  and  have  a  very  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  them  through  the  Catskill 
Area  Project.” 

We  heard  more  about  the  Catskill 


Area  Project  from  Dr.  Harold  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  member  of  the  Oneonta  Facul¬ 
ty.  He  explained  that  the  project  grew 
out  of  a  tri-county  study  (Otsego, 
Delaware,  and  Chenango  counties) 
which  began  8  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  rural 
schools  in  the  area.  The  success  of  the 
project  has  attracted  national  atten¬ 
tion  and  won  financial  support  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  a  nutshell,  the  project  aims 
to  give  students  in  small  rural  schools 
the  same  educational  opportunities 
available  in  larger  high  schools. 

At  present,  22  rural  schools  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  project  which  is  headed 
by  the  Oneonta  College,  with  Dr.  Sim¬ 
mons  as  the  liaison  officer.  They  are 
improving  their  teaching  by  sharing 
services  and  specialists  with  other 
schools;  use  of  school  aides  to  do  the 
“140  things”  that  are  not  strictly  the 
job  of  trained  teachers;  also,  by  having 
multiple  classes,  supervised  correspond¬ 
ence  study,  and  special  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  classes  at  the  Oneonta  College  for 
“able  and  ambitious”  students  who  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  Saturday 
mornings  to  take  advanced  work  in  a 
college  environment. 

We  had  a  full  and  interesting  day  at 
the  College  and  came  away  impressed 


with  what  it  is  doing  for  young  people 
Today  there  are  three  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  high  school  graduate  consid¬ 
ering  a  State  Teachers  College  for  ca¬ 
reer  training.  There  is  and  will  be  for 
years  to  come  a  great  shortage  of  well- 
prepared  teachers.  Second,  there  is  no 
tuition  charge  for  residents  of  the 
State  (quite  an  item  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  advancing  tuition  costs  in  many 
other  colleges  and  universities).  Third 
the  teachers’  colleges,  besides  training 
teachers,  provide  general  educational 
courses.  One-fourth  of  the  course  is 
professional,  and  three-fourths  general 
education  or  liberal  arts. 

The  Oneonta  College’s  home  econ¬ 
omics  course  is  especially  outstanding, 
A  girl  who  takes  it  can  emerge  in  four 
years  as  a  confident,  expert  teacher, 
equipped  for  a  career  that  is  becoming 
more  and  more  attractive  and  well  paid, 
Besides  the  Home  Economics  program, 
there  are  four  other  undergraduate 
courses  of  study  leading  to  certifica¬ 
tion  to  teach  in  these  fields:  (1)  Nurs¬ 
ery  school,  kindergarten  and  grades  1 
through  3;  (2)  Kindergarten  through 
grade  6;  (3)  English  or  social  studies 
in  grades  7,  8,  and  9;  and  (4)  math 
and  science  in  grades  7  through  12. 

Oneonta,  as  well  as  the  other  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  in  New  York  State,  is  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly  and  able  to  take  more 
and  more  students.  Both  men  and 
women  students  are  desired,  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
the  opportunities  offered  there,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admis¬ 
sions,  State  University  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Oneonta,  New  York,  will  bring 
you  full  information. 


— Photos  by  George  T.  Engelirian,  Jr 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Rural  Women  just  as  they 
arrived  at  the  State  University  Teachers  College  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  From  left  to  right! 
Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  American  Agriculturist  home  editor;  Miss  Evelyn  Hodgdon,  Oneonto; 
Mrs.  Frances  Todd,  West  Danby;  Council  president  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons;  Mrs. 
William  Walker,  Cobleskill;  Mrs.  Florence  Potter,  Truxton;  and  Mrs.  Vertrees  Ackerly; 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Others  who  attended  the  meeting  but  are  not  in  the  picture  were 
Mrs.  Clarence  Carl,  Copake;  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott,  New  Paltz;  Mrs.  Lowell  Huntington/ 
Westford;  Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  Dairymen's  League  Home  Service  Supervisor;  Mrs. 
Louise  Karlik,  Marietta;  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Palmer,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Home  Economics  students  at  the  Oneonta  State  University  Teachers  Colk9^ 
arranging  an  exhibit  of  toys  they  made— everything  from  dolls  to  hobby  horses* 


6420  Olive  Street  Rd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo,  Dept.  A-35 

^  0  Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $68.88 

for  Fulton  22  Twin  Jet  3  H.  P.  Self-Propelled 
Rotary  Mower,  complete.  Ship  immediately,  j 
0  Enclosed  is  $1.00  down  Only  after  I  receive 
my  mower  will  I  pay  $6.45  monthly  (for  12 
months).  This  includes  all  carrying  charges. 
0  Enclosed  is  $10  00.  Ship  mower  (insert  date) 

on . Balance  C  O.D.  (Lay-away 

_  --  plan  reserves  mower  til  wanted  ) 

/youx  k. 

^STAND  UP  - 

TO  START  \  Address - 

JHIS  mower/ City ________Zone _ _Sta.« 

V  No  stooping  —  — 


NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


Romantic  version  of  the  shirt- 
Iress.  Lovely  in  nylon-chiffon, 
)rgandie.  Printed  Pattern  in 
sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

50  cents. 


DASHBOARD  AT  YODR  FINDER  TIPS 

•  Clutch  Control  for  instant  A 
changing  from  push  type  I 
to  self-propelling.  rTkiKl 

•  Choke  -  0  -  Matic  J  ] 

for  Speed  Control. 


^  Copyright  19.S9 

SELF-PROPELLED 

DE  lUXE  22-INCH  ROTARY  MOWER 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  3  H.P.4  CYCLE  ENGINE 

not  2  cycle  ...  no  messy  mixing  of  gos  and  o3 


smooth  front, 


9001.  Step-in  style 
soft  back  blousing.  Pretty  in  shantung 
or  slabbed  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half-sizes  1414-  161^,  I8V2,  20%,  22%, 
2414.  35  cents. 


COMPARE  ALL  THESE  QUALITY  FEATURES 

•  Quick-change,  adjustable  cutting 
heights  — to 

•  Precision-ground,  fcfrmed  steel 

blade,  cuts  21".  /P 

•  8"  metal  wheels;  semi-pneumot-  if  I 
ic,  puncture  proof  tires;  mounted  U  ' 
on  steel  wheels.  Quiet  nylon  ^ 
bearings  front,  Boll  Bearings 

in  rear  drive  wheels. 

•  Wind  tunnel  design  creates  ||n 
self-cleaning  action;  lifts 

each  blade  of  grass  \v\l 

erect  for  clean,  even  mowing; 
better  mulching. 

•  STAND  UP  HANDLE  reduces  m 

storage  space.  ^ 

•  Finish:  baked  on,  automotive  A 

type  enamel.  Phosphate 
coating  under  enamel  for  ^ 

all-weather  protection. 

TWIN-JETS  eject  cuttings  without  clogging 


with  cast  iron 
sleeve  in 
cylinder 
.  block  . 


4866.  Pretty  half-sizer  with  buttoned 
bodice,  6-gore  skirt.  Neat  in  a  cotton 
print.  Printed  Pattern  in  sizes  14%, 
I6V9.  ISVo,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


ir  UNDERSIDE  VIEW 
Venturi  Plates 
create  true  circle 
for  self  c/eomng/ 
no  corners  where 
grass  con  clog. 

’ine  Service  Stations 


ATTENTION:  — 
Gardeners,  Park 
Departments, 
Country  Clubs 
Mower  IS  capable 
of  heavy  duty 
work;  ample  power, 
will  not  choke  up 


Front  leutr  for 

height  change^  Worldwide 


&  Stratton 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Banlt.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banklng-by-mall  booklet 


^MAIl 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bonk- 
ing-by-moil  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  moil. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Depoiii  Insurance 
Corporation 


account 


□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . 


.  Zone . State 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 


2  RANGES  IN  1 


■  BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 

■  OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  . 

f  OR,  m  Combination 

Think  of  it  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  .  .  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
Yes,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  the  proper 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  provided.  Electric  heat  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  while  cook¬ 
ing  with  coal-wood  or  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  will  stay  COOL  in 
summer  —  COZY  warm  in  winter.  See  your  Mon¬ 
arch  dealer  today,  or  write  .  .  . 

IAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 


PATENTED 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


. $1.79 

;  and  shirts  .  1.50 

..  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  sizes 

30  to  42  .  1.50 

Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
AM  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

5  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


INnstallVdAnieL'^ 
\  \  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL  f  W 

noIfuel^aste  I 

EASY  TO  CLEAN  1  JL 

Bu/lHdrt/te 

\eiO  tT  C*  rr\ts  Cfiff  I  M  r  rt  D  Ai  A  T  i  rt  M 


4808 

36-48 


4808.  Slim-lined  for  the  larger  figure. 
Note  smart  front  yoke  and  buttoning, 
Make  it  gay  in  gingham.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Women’s  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48.  35  cents, 


9.  Cool  dress  with  slanted  bodice 
companion  jacket.  Try  it  in  one 
pretty  basket-weave  fabrics, 
cd  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14, 
20;  40.  35  cents. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


SAVE  HALF  motely 

FROM  PRICES  OF 
COMPARABLE  MOWERS 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  ONE  OF 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS  OF  POWER  MOWERS. 


FARM  &  HOME  equipment  co 


r  *]00 

DOWN 
DELIVERS 
YOUR 
i  MOWER 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


22  "ALl-STEEL  UNBREAKABLE  HOUSING 

I  ....nrnntoo  NO  ALUMINUM  TO 

lifetime  guarantee 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ONE  FULL  YEAR 

against  oM  mechanical  defects 

BANK  REFERENCES 

Ploza  Bonk  of  St.  Louis 
Roted  in  Dun  and  Brodstreet 

FREE  LEAF  MULCHERS! 

Eliminates  leaf  raking 

CAN  BE  USED  2  WAYS- 
PUSH  TYPE  OR 
SELF-PROPELLED 
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PATTERN  4517  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4866,  9001,  4879,  and  4808  are  THIRTY- 
f'VE  CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  agriculturist  Pattern  Department 
Box  42 

Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!’’ 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•llcg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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The  Words 

and 


The  Music 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVI 


WHEN  DAN  had  been  delayed  in 
Philadelphia  on  his  journey  to 
Washington,  he  had  thought  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  if  the  capital  had 
continued  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  had  up 
to  1790.  How  appropriate  also,  he 
thought,  for  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  to  be  in  the  old  historic  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  instead  of  in  that  mud- 
hole  on  the  Potomac. 

Already  tired  and  depressed  from  the 
long  journey  from  Portsmouth,  which 
had  taken  Dan  nearly  two  weeks,  his 
first  sight  of  the  capital  of  the  LTnited 
States  in  1813  depressed  him  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  intensified  his  strong  feel¬ 
ings  and  prejudices  against  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  town  was  indeed  unimpressive. 
After  his  election  to  Congress,  Dan  had 
read  everything  he  could  find  about  the 
city.  Very  little  good  was  said  about  it. 
It  was  called,  he  knew,  various  uncom¬ 
plimentary  names  like  “The  Capital  of 
the  Miserable  Huts,”  “The  City  of 
Streets  Without  Houses,”  and  “The 
City  Built  on  a  Bog.”  But  it  also,  Dan 
knew,  was  sometimes  called  “The  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances,”  because  it 
was  so  laid  out  that  once  it  started  to 
grow  it  had  possibilities.  In  particular, 
Dan  was  impressed  with  the  great 
width  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  running 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House. 
To  be  sure  this  street  was  sometimes 
a  mudhole,  sometimes  deep  in  dust,  and 
Dan  found  that  it  was  indeed  a  long 
walk  when  he  had  occasion  to  go  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  White  House. 

But  he  was  naturally  an  optimist, 
and  looked  to  the  future.  Remembering 
the  narrow,  congested  streets  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  it  wasn’t  hard  for  him  to  imagine 
that  some  time  Americans  would  be 
proud  of  their  capital  city. 

Next  day,  when  Dan  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
thought  of  that  long  ago  time  when  he 
and  Jerry  Tappan,  shy,  green  boys  from 
a  pioneer  family  in  northern  New 
Hampshire,  had  first  entered  the  school 
at  Exeter.  How  well  he  remembered 
how  the  other  boys  had  sneered  or 
made  fun  of  Jerry’s  and  his  uncouth 
manners  and  homespun  clothes.  Now 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  gave  him 
something  of  that  same  lonesome,  un¬ 
wanted  feeling.  Maybe  he  was  partly  to 
blame,  he  thought,  for  often  his  mind 
and  heart  were  not  there  but  with  his 
wife  and  little  girl  in  far-away  Ports¬ 
mouth. 


Trying  to  be  fair  about  it,  Dan 
thought,  why  should  these  well  known, 
experienced  men  pay  any  attention  to 
a  little  country  lawyer  from  New 
Hampshire.  But,  a  little  irritated  at 
their  continued  coldness  and  unfriend¬ 
liness,  Dan  stiifened  his  back  and  his 
pride,  and  determined  to  show  them 
that  he  also  knew  something  about  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  that  determination 
strengthened  his  resolve  to  work  hard¬ 
er  than  ever. 

But  no  matter  how  hard  he  worked, 
Dan  still  was  lonely  and  homesick.  He 
wrote  long  letters  home  to  Grace,  tell¬ 
ing  her  again  and  again  of  his  love  and 
how  much  he  missed  her,  and  in  his 
loneliness  and  discouragement  he  often 
told  her  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  to  Washington,  that  life  was 
too  short  to  have  weeks  of  it  wasted 
away  from  her. 

To  Jeremiah  Mason  Dan  wrote  of  the 


men,  the  leaders  in  Congress,  whom 
they  both  knew  by  reputation  but 
whom  Dan  now  saw  in  action  almost 
every  day. 

“You  would  like  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina,”  he  wrote  Mason.  “In 
fact,  in  temperament  and  even  a  little 
in  appearance,  you  two  are  somewhat 
alike.  Calhoun  is,  as  you  know.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  because  of  the  war  is  just 
about  the  most  important  man  in  Con¬ 
gress.  When  he  speaks  everybody  lis¬ 
tens;  when  he  loiters  in  the  lobby,  oth¬ 
ers  gather  around  him.  He  is  tall,  slen¬ 
der,  homely  as  all  get-out,  but  with 
large  blue  eyes  that  sparkle  with 
friendliness  and  at  other  times,  when 
he  is  angry,  glitter  like  ice. 

“But  of  the  men  I  have  heard  so  far. 


NO  WONDER  HE  WAS 
HOMESICK 


Daniel  Webster  realized  that  it 
was  really  something  to  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  New  Hampshire  in 
Congress  in  1813.  In  the  first  place, 
it  took  nearly  two  weeks  of  hard, 
grueling  work  to  make  the  trip  be¬ 
tween  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  Wash¬ 
ington  in  a  stagecoach.  This  was  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
the  stagecoach  line  advertised  their 
vehicles  as  “flying  machines."  Also, 
Washington,  in  1813,  was  a  de¬ 
pressing  place.  Some  people  called 
it  "the  capital  of  the  miserable 
hots." 

You  can  imagine  how  Dan  felt 
when  he  first  arrived  there,  long 
hard  miles  and  weeks  away  from 
his  family.  No  wonder  he  was  lone¬ 
some  and  homesick. 

But  read  in  this  chapter  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  story  some  of  Dan's  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Washington  when  Amer¬ 
ica  was  young.— E.H.W. 


her  old  enemy,  and  having  been  caught 
by  the  trick,  the  President  had  with¬ 
held  vital  information  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  Was  the  United  States  in  the  war 
by  mistake  ? 

Determined  to  find  the  answer,  Dan 
walked  from  the  Capitol  to  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  lived. 
Before  entering,  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  building  that  he  had  heard  so 
much  about.  Built  of  Virginia  sand¬ 
stone,  the  house  was  large,  rambling 
and,  standing  alone,  seemed  bleak  and 
unhomelike. 


I  like  best  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky.  We 
ate  together  the  other  night,  and  im¬ 
mediately  found  that  we  have  much  in 
common.  He  is  an  awkward  backwoods¬ 
man  like  myself,  tall,  rawboned,  and 
kindly.  He  got  to  talking  about  his 
early  life,  said  he  didn’t  have  much  ed¬ 
ucation  but  that  he  had  read  lots  of 
books,  and  trained  himself  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Years  ago,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  a  man  who  could  make  a 
good  speech  could  go  '  places,  so  he 
started  practising  talking  —  to  the 
trees,  to  the  fences  and  to  the  horses 
and  oxen.  Clay  said  such  audiences 
were  good  to  practice  on  because  they 
couldn’t  get  away.  A  day  or  two  after 
that  visit  I  heard  him  make  a  speech 
in  the  House.  Maybe  he  was  born  with 
a  good  voice — or  maybe,  as  he  said, 
like  Demosthenes  he  trained  it  by  years 
of  practice.  In  any  case,  Henry  Clay’s 
voice  is  the  finest  musical  instrument 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  could  listen  to  hini 
talk  for  hours  without  tiring.” 

Mason  smiled  as  he  read  this,  think¬ 
ing  about  Webster’s  own  powers  of 
speech  and  his  ability  to  fascinate  a 
jury. 

The  more  Dan  studied  the  war  situ¬ 
ation  the  surer  he  was  that  something 
was  wrong.  It  looked  as  if  President 
Madison  and  his  party  had  been  trick¬ 
ed  by  France  into  a  war  with  England, 


Dan  was  ushered  without  ceremony 
into  Madison’s  little  office.  With  the 
President  was  his  wife,  Dolly,  who  had 
apparently  come  to  consult  her  hus¬ 
band  about  some  social  event.  As  Dan 
stood  waiting,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  famous  couple  and  to  re¬ 
call  some  of  the  things  he  had  heard 
about  them.  Even  though  Dan  had 
known  that  Madison  was  short  of  sta¬ 
ture,  he  could  not  help  feeling  aston¬ 
ished  actually  to  see  how  small  the 
President  really  was.  He  stood  only  a 
little  over  five  feet  tall  and  weighed 
less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  But  al¬ 
though  Dan  knew  the  President  to  be 
dignified  and  precise,  he  also  knew  that 
he  was  a  kindly,  intelligent  man,  some¬ 
what  overwhelmed  by  all  the  problems 
brought  on  by  war. 

Towering  over  him,  at  least  a  foot 
higher,  was  Mrs.  Madison,  who,  Dan 
knew,  had  the  reputation  of  being  jolly, 
a  fine  hostess,  and  well  loved  by  many 
friends.  The  President  introduced  Dan 
to  his  wife,  apologized  for  keeping  him 
waiting,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated. 
Dan  went  immediately  to  the  point. 

“As  you  know,  Mr.  President,”  he 
said,  “we  folks  of  New  England  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  war.  To  support  it  whole¬ 
heartedly,  we  must  be  assured  that  it 
is  necessary.  You  know  how  we  have 
suffered  for  years  with  the  Embargo 
and  Non-Intercourse  Acts,  and  other 
restrictions  of  the  federal  government. 
It  has  ruined  our  commerce  and  rotted 
our  ships  in  our  harbors.” 

The  President  raised  a  little  hand. 
“Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Webster,”  he  said, 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  Dan  could  hardly 
hear.  “Just  a  moment,  please.  That  is 
precisely  why  we  are  fighting  this  war. 
Those  acts  were  to  protect  your  ships 
and  your  sailors.  You  will  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  your  sailors  might  better  _be 
at  home  than  rotting  in  English  jails 
or  in  fcnglish  ships.” 

“Well,  Mr.  President,  whether  or  not 
those  acts  were  necessary  is  debatable, 
and  so  is  this  war.  There  are  rumors. 
Sir,  that  England  was  ready  to  stop 
interfering  with  our  ships  and  com¬ 
merce  and  that  this  government  had 
such  information  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared.” 

Madison’s  face  turned  red  and  he  got 
quickly  to  his  feet.  “That  questions  my 
honor.  Sir!”  He  shook  his  finger  at 
Webster — and  Dan  couldn’t  help  but 
think  how  impressive  and  dignified  he 
was  in  spite  of  his  small  stature.  “That 
questions  my  honor.  Sir!” 

Dan  got  up  to  face  him.  “Not  at  all, 
not  at  all,”  he  protested.  “I’m  only  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  information.  All  men, 
and  groups  of  men,  make  mistakes.  It 
would  not  be  easy  indeed  for  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  no  matter  who  sat  in  your 
place,  to  sort  out  the  truth  from  the 
lies  and  deceits  of  two  ruthless  nations 


Milan  Decrees”  and  the  English  "Or- 
ders  in  Council.”  Dan  still  believed  that 
it  was  possible  that  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  not  been  tricked  by  the 
French. 

On  June  10,  about  a  month  after  Dan 
had  first  taken  his  seat  in  Congress  he 
rose  to  make  his  first  speech.  In  it,  he 
supported  his  resolutions  asking  for 
more  information  on  France’s  part  in 
helping  to  precipitate  the  war  and  also 
stated  his  views,  and  those  of  the  New 
Englanders,  that  if  the  war  was  neces¬ 
sary,  it  should  be  fought  on  the  sea. 

When  Dan  started,  little  attention 
w'as  paid  to  him.  To  the  other  congress¬ 
men  he  was  just  a  green  countryman 
making  his  maiden  speech.  His  col¬ 
leagues  were  gathered  in  groups  in  the 
lobby,  or  talking  in  undertones  with 
one  another  in  their  seats,  or  perhaps 
busily  engaged  in  writing  at  their  t 
desks.  But  as  that  deep  strong  voice 
began  to  sound  through  the  Chamber, 
men  began  to  look  up  from  whatever 
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A  dictatorship  is  a  nation  where 
men  once  had  freedom  but  did  not 
use  it. — A.  Brandon 
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they  were  doing,  and  gi-adually  all  laid 
aside  their  work  and  stopped  talking, 
Many  even  walked  quietly  toward  the 
front  of  the  hall  in  order  to  watch  Dan 
as  he  talked. 

Gone  was  the  high-flown  rhetoric 
that  Jeremiah  Mason  had  once  adviser 
Dan  not  to  use.  Slowly  but  surely,  in 
logical  order,  the  speaker  piled  one  sen¬ 
tence  and  paragraph  on  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones,  with  calm  measured  tones, 
but  frequently  with  deep  feeling,  unti 
finally  there  was  not  a  whisper  of 
sound  in  the  room  as  every  man  lis¬ 
tened  intently  to  what  Dan  said.  When 
he  was  through,  there  was  a  moment's 
hush,  and  then  his  colleagues  of  both 
parties  crowded  forward  to  shake  his 
hand  and  to  commend  his  speech. 

John  Marshall,  whom  Presiden 
Washington  had  appointed  as  Chie 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  hearr 
Dan’s  speech,  and  said  afterwards  that 
Daniel  Webster’s  maiden  speech  wai 
the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  hean 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
young  man  from  New  Hampshire  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  nations 
great  leaders. 

When  Dan  heard  what  the  grand  oli 
Chief  Justice  had  said,  he  thought  of 
his  father  and  how  heartbroken  he  hao 
been  when  Dan  had  refused  to  accep 
the  clerkship  in  the  small  law  court  a 
home.  I  hope  Father  knows, 
thought,  that'  I  haven’t  disappointe 
him. 

Shortly  following  Dan’s  speech,  tnf 
House  passed  his  resolutions  with  ac 
overwhelming  majority. 

But  no  matter  how  much  work  then 
was,  it  could  not  offset  Dan’s  home 
sickness  and  worry  about  Grace.  In  her 
letters  there  was  never  a  word  of  com 
plaint,  but  he  knew  that  her  time  wo- 
nearly  up  and  that  he  should  be  by 
side.  Never  would  he  forget  how  s  f 


had  clung  to  his  hand  when  Gracie 


waf 


like  France  and  England  at  war  with 


each  other.  It  would  be  easy  indeed  for 
any  neutral  country  to  get  caught  be¬ 
tween  those  two  reckless  nations,  both 
of  which  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  ends  and  rule  the  world.” 

Somewhat  mollified,  Madison  nodded 
and  returned  to  his  chair. 

Realizing  that  he  would,  get  no  real 
answer  to  his  questions,  Dan  soon  left 
to  return  to  the  Capitol.  He  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  see  Calhoun,  determined  to 
bring  his  questions  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  did  so  in  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  he  introduced,  requesting 
the  President  to  furnish  more  definite 
information  about  the  French  “Berlin 


born.  Now  she  was  alone  with  no  on 
but  Hannah.  Dr.  Jerry  Tappan 
come  before,  but  of  course  he 
be  asked  to  make  the  trip 
over  to  Portsmouth  again.  So  GW 
would  have  to  depend  upon  a  local  do 
tor,  and  Dan  just  didn’t  trust  mos 
them.  ., 

Finally,  unable  to  stand  the  ago^.^ 
any  longer,  Dan  closed  up  the  wor 
well  as  he  could  in  the  special  , 
of  Congress  before  it  ended,  and  s 
ed  the  long,  hard  trip  home.  Adde 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  trip  was  ^ 
constant  worry  about  what 
happening  to  Grace,  and  time  and  ag 
he  found  himself  shoving  dowm  ^ 
with  his  feet  on  the  floorboards 
sort  of  unconscious  effort  to 
stage  go  faster.  Once  he  asked  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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er  if  he  could  ride  with  him  outside  on 
!  the  front  of  the  coach.  “I  used  to  drive 
‘  horses,”  said  Dan.  ‘‘Let  me  try.” 

The  man  looked  at  Dan  doubtfully 
and  then  said,  ‘‘Driving  a  team  of  old 
farm  plugs  is  different,  by  jinks,  from 
steering  four  of  these  galloping  devils. 
But  let’s  see  what  you  can  do.” 

He  shoved  the  lines  into  Dan’s  hands, 
and  they  changed  places  on  the  seat. 
That  was  fun.  The  road  was  fairly 
good,  and  Dan  handled  the  horses  so  as 
to  meet  the  grudging  approval  of  the 
j  driver.  But  when  they  changed  horses 
I  at  the  next  station,  Dan  climbed  down 
P  and  got  into  the  stage  again  and  con- 
l!  tinued,  in  his  nervous  anxiety,  to  try 

I  to  shove  a  hole  through  the  floorboards 

I I  with  his  feet. 

!l  But  with  all  of  his  impatience,  it 
'  seemed  good  to  get  out  of  the  swelter¬ 
ing,  sultry  heat  and  humidity  of  Wash- 
!;  ington,  back  to  the  good  old  hills  and 
valleys  of  New  England.  Farmers  were 
busy  in  the  hayfields,  reminding  him  of 
his  folks  and  the  old  times  on  the  farm 
at  Salisbury.  He  must  find  time,  -  he 
thought,  before  he  went  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  go  to  Salisbury  to  see  his 
i  mother  and  sisters.  Maybe  Zeke  would 
come  down  to  Portsmouth  for  a  visit. 

Off  the  stage  at  Portsmouth,  Dan  al¬ 
most  ran  to  his  home.  But  some  of  his 
enthusiasm  evaporated  when  he  saw 
his  wife’s  pale  face  and  realized  that 
she  had  been  through  her  travail  with¬ 
out  him.  When  Grace  got  out  of  her 
1  chair  to  come  into  Dan’s  arms  it  made 
him  feel  sad  and  very  tender  to  realize 
I  how  thin  and  light  she  wms.  But  her 
face  was  alight  with  quiet  joy,  and  af- 
I  ter  a  moment  or  two  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  into  the  bedroom. 

fS  There  in  the  little  cradle  that  he  had 
bought  for  Grade  was  th'e  new  baby. 
As  they  stood  looking  down  on  the  in¬ 
fant,  who  was  asleep,  Grace  looked  up 
*  at  Dan,  her  eyes  seeming  bigger  than 
usual  because  of  her  thinness,  and  said 
1  gently,  ‘‘Your  son,  Dan’l.” 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Dan  made 
no  reply  for  a  moment.  Then  he  pulled 
his  wife  tight  into  his  arms  and  w'^his- 
(  pered,  ‘‘Our  son.” 

i  Later,  when  their  emotions  had  quiet¬ 
ed  again  and  when  Dan  wms  getting 
acquainted  all  over  again  with  his  little 
I  family,  he  sat  just  like  old  times  with 
•  his  wife  on  one  knee  and  Gracie  on  the 
^  other.  How  the  little  girl  had  grown  in 
the  weeks  of  Dan’s  absepce.  At  first 
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People  would  be  only .  too  glad  to 
attend  to  their  own  business — if  the 
^  government  would  give  it  back. 

she  had  been  a  little  shy,  but  now  she 
clung  to  him  as  if  she  would  never  let 
I  him  go. 

I  “What  are  we  going  to  call  our 
boy?”  Dan  asked ,his  wife. 

“I  have  waited  till  you  got  home,” 

1  she  answered.  ‘‘I  want  you  to  name 
your  son.” 

Dan  smiled.  ‘‘That  I  will,”  he  agreed 
I  emphatically.  ‘‘In  fact,  I  have  a  name 
1  all  ready  for  him,  and  I  hope  you  will 
like  it.” 

“Yes?”  she  said  quietly,  a  little  hurt 
because  he  hadn’t  asked  her  for  sug- 
I  gestions.^ 

j  “I’d  like  to  call  him  Fletchei',  the 
Waiden  name  of  the  girl  I  love.” 
“That’s  just  like  you,  Dan’l,  and 
I  ^^otcher  it  shall  be,  if  you’ll  agree  to 
I  jet  his  first  name  be  Daniel.  Daniel 

j  letcher  Webster!  I  like  the  sound  of 
1  it.” 

I  ‘All  right,  fine!  But  we’ll  call  him 
I  Dlotcher.” 

■  *  *  :)c  ' 

The  day  after  his  arrival  Dan  went 
0  call  on  his  old  friend,  Jeremiah 
■W-ason.  The  older  man  got  up  to  come 
;  ^^ound  and  shake  hands,  and  then  be 
j  egan  to  question  Dan  about  what  was 
I  ^^Ppening  in  the  government.  “Oh,” 
0  said,  “I  know  what  the  public  is  per¬ 


mitted  to  know  of  what  goes  on,  days 
or  weeks  after  the  event,  but  tell  me 
who  is  making  the  wheels  turn  now, 
and  how.” 

He  went  back  to  sit  down,  and  his 
craggy  face  broke  into  a  little  smile. 
“I  heard  about  your  resolution,  Dan. 
Always  thought  Madison  got  tricked 
into  this  war,  and  of  course  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  usual,  is  getting  the  dirty  end 
of  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dan,  “but  I  think  Mad¬ 
ison  is  sincere.  If  we  could  just  get  him 
and  his  advisors  to  stop  trying  to  fight 
the  war  with  untrained  militia  on  land 
and  fight  it  out  on  the  sea,  we  might 
have  a  chance  to  win.  In  fairness,  it 
may  be  that  Madison  is  right,  that  the 
British  will  never  leave  us  alone  until 
they  are  taught  that  they  can’t  shove 
us  around.” 

This  angered  the  old  Federalist. 

“Never  knew  it  to  fail,”  he  growled. 
“We  send  you  fellows  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  our 
New  England  rights  and  instead  of 
fighting  your  opponents,  you  join  them. 
I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Washington 
myself. 

“Good!”  said  Dan.  “Maybe  you’ll  find 
things  down  there  aren’t  so  easy  to  have 
your  own  way.  .Have  to  give  and  take 
a  little.  Have  to  compromise.” 

“Humph!”  grunted  Mason.  “There 
can’t  be  any  compromise  with  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

“My  conscience  is  clepr,”  retorted 
Dan,  “but  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  left 
my  profession  and  my  fartvily,  especial¬ 
ly  when  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  so 
little  appreciated.” 

In  high  dander,  he  marched  out  of 
the  office. 


At  home,  Grace  tried  to  cheer  him. 

“You  must  make  up  your  mind,  my 
dear,  that  the  public  is  fickle.  Your 
compensation  for  what  you  do  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  rhust  come  from  your 
own  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  and  in  accord 
with  your  conscience.  You  must  real¬ 
ize  that  the  crowd  may  cheer  you  today 
and  stone  you  tomorrow.  But  if  you  are 
right,  God  and  history  will  approve.” 

Dan  looked  at  her  with  a  little  smile 
of  affection  and  respect.  “Maybe  I 
should  stay  here,  Grace,  and  take  care 
of  the  babies  and  let  you  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
since  I  have  known  you,  my  dear,  if 
good  women  were  not  born  or  gifted 
with  a  certain  basic  wisdom  beyond 
anything  we  men  will  ever  have  with 
all  of  our  studying.” 

Then  he  reached  up  and  pulled  her 
down  into  his  lap.  “Tell  me,  oh  tell  me, 
how  am  I  ever  going  to  stand  the  long 
months  of  separation  when  I  go  back?” 

She  laughed  a  little  tenderly  and  ran 
her  fingers  through  his  black  hair. 

“You’ll  manage  all  right.  You  won’t 
even  have  time  to  think  about  me  with 
all  those  great  men  around  you.” 

Then  she  laughed  again  and  added: 

“And  with  all  those  pretty  women,  too. 

I’ve  heard  that  Dolly  Madison  and  her 
lady  friends  have  big  parties  for  you 
men  in  Congress  and  in  the  government 
who  are  so  far  away  from  home.” 

.  Then,  suddenly,  she  was  serious.  “I 
know  it’s  hard  to  take,  Dan’l,  because 
I’m  so  lonesome  sometimes  that  I  can 
hardly  stand  it.  If  you  stay  in  Congress, 
maybe  I  can  go  with  you  when  the 
children  are  bigger.”  When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
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Full  Barnpower  _ 
can  work  magic  for  you 


Sometimes  it  takes  a  magic  trick  to  make  a  dollar. 

Many  farmers  have  learned  the  trick  of  making  extra 
profits  by  letting  electric  equipment  do  all  the  work. 
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unloaders,  hay  dryers.  .  .  all  work  best  and  return  bigger 
profits  when  you  have  FULL  BARNPOWER. 

Ask  our  Farm  Service  Representative  to  help  you  plan 
an  up-to-date  wiring  system.  P.  S.  Ask  about  Housepower,  too. 


* 


BIG  ENOUGH  SERVICE  BIG  ENOUGH  WIRES  ENOUGH  CIRCUITS 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation  ^ 
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Five  Generalions  on  the  Same  Farm 


COME'  10  MILES  south  of  Ithaca,  and  educated  each  succeeding  genera- 
*^New  York  in  the  to-wn  of  Danby,  tion  of  its  children  and  sent  a  surplus 
there  is  a  farm  that  has  been  in  the  of  young  people  with  a  splendid  hack- 
same  family  for  151  years  ever  since  it  ground  and  training  out  *into  about 
was  first  settled,  and  it  is  going  strong-  every  profession  and  trade.  The  Todd 
er  today  than  ever.  The  present  owner  family  is  proof  that  the  farm  enter- 
is  Milton  R.  Todd  whose  great-great-  prise  does  not  have  to  be  big  in  order 
grandfather,  Moses  Barker,  almost  lit-  to  be  profitable. 

erally  hewed  the  farm  o'Ht  of  the  The  Todd  farm  has  only  116  acres 
wilderness.  with  about  60  acres  tillable,  while  70 

Moses  came  to  this  .farm  in  1808  more  are  rented.  As  of  now,  there  are 
from  the  little  pioneer  settlement  of  27  Holsteins,  both  purebred  and  grade,' 
Spencer,  a  few  miles  farther  south.  In  with  14  head  of  young  stock.  Now,  as 
order  not  to  get  lost,  Moses  blazed  a  the  boys  say,  “get  a  load  of  this”.  The 
trail  through  the  woods  the  last  three  average  production  of  that  dairy  is 
miles  before  reaching  the  farm.  13,960  lbs.  with  482  pounds  of  butter- 

Moses’  wife,  Amy  Spaulding  Barker,  '/oL  putting,  the  Todd  dairy  in  the  top 
was  the  daughter  of  Phineas  Spauld-  5%  of  all  the  dairies  in  the  ivhole  state 
ihg,  a  Baptist  minister  and  one  of  the  York. 

first  15  settleKs  of  Spencer.  Phineas  In  addition  to  that  really  tremen- 
had  fought  with  George  Washington  at  dous  milk  production,  Milton  Todd 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  walked  sold  last  year  $4,000  worth  of  surplus 
with  bloody  feet  during  that  awful  stock.  One  cow  with  her  newborn  calf 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  brought  $600.  Buyers  of  stock  from 

Moses  Barker’s  daughter,  Maria,  that  dairy  can  be  very  sure  of  its 
married  Goyne  Todd,  a  member  of  quality. 

another  nearby  pioneer  family.  Goyne  Except  for  the  help  of  one  high 
Todd’s  son,  Frank,  Milton’s  grand-  school  boy,  Milton  and  his  wife,  Jan- 
father,  continued  to  work  this  same  ice,  do  all  the  work  themselves.  Other 
farm.  He  was  followed  by  Roger  Todd,  than  a  little  silage  corn  and  oats  used 
Milton’s  father,  who  died  in  1938.  for  seeding,  there  are  no  other  crops 
During  the  first  years  on  this  wilder-  except  grass.  But  what  grass!  His  truly 
ness  farm,  Moses  Barker  and  his  wife,  beautiful  cows  were  standing  more 
Maria,  had  to  build  a  stockade  around  than  ankle  deep  in  an  afalfa,  ladino, 
their  little  pasture  to  keep  the  wild  brome  pasture  seeded  at  the  rate  of  1 
animals  from  destroying  their  stock,  lb.  ladino,  8  lbs.  Naiyagansett  alfalfa. 
One  time  Maria  heard  a  peculiar  noise  ^.nd  4  lbs.  brome. 

near  her  little  son  who  was  playing  in  Although  spring  is  slow  in  coming 
the  yard.  Rushing  toward\  him,  she  in  his  vicinity,  Milton  was  able  to  turn 
found  a  big  rattlesnake  about  to  strike.  30  head  on  22  acres  of  pasture  on  May 
Grabbing  an  axe,  she  cut  the  snake’s  1  and  still  the  cows  are  not  able  to 
head  off.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  keep  up  with  its  growth,  so  he  clips 
pioneers!  And  that  spirit  very  appar-  the  excess  and  puts  it  into  the  silo, 
ently  has  lived  over  in  the  Todd  family  Three  years  ago,  Milton  applied 
ever  since.  three  tons  per  acre  of  ground  lime- 

When  Mrs.  Frances  Todd’s  husband  stone  to  his  pasture.  His  practice  bears 
Roger  died,  ifi  1938,  she  was  left  with  out  what  I  have  said  for  30  years,  that 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  lime  is  profitable.  Very  few  farmers 
I5-year-old,  Milton.  With  her  child-  use  enough  lime.  Milton  also  uses  a 
ren’s  help,  Frances  continued  to  oper-  commercial  fertilizer  annually  at  the 
ate  the  farm  and  proved  that  women  acre  rate  of  500  Ibs.-'of  10-10-10. 
wi^i  the  right  spirit  and  know-how  can  I  can  always  tell  by  walking  around 
be  good  farmers.  Today,  Frances  is  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  pasture  whether 
well  known  and  loved  as  a  leader  in  the  owner  likes  his  cows  and  whether 
community  and  state  affairs.  or  not  they  like  him.  We  weren’t  in 

After  Frances’  husband  died,  one  of  Milton’s  pasture  five  minutes  before 
her  little  boys  said  to  her:  “We’ll  have  most  of  his  herd  were  within  hands’ 
to  move  to  the  city  now,  won’t  we  reach.  I  said  to  him,  “Do  you  like  to 
Mother?”  farm?”  His  face  lighted  up  as  he  an- 

“No,”  she  answered  emphatically.  swered  emphatically,  “I  love  it!” 

“Then  we’ll  stay  right  here,”  said  Right  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  secret 
her  son,  “and  make  believe  that  Daddy  of  his  success. 

has  just  gone  to  a  meeting  and  will  be  In  addition  to  Milton  who  is  the 
coming  back  soon.”  And  stay  they  did.  oldest,  Roger  and  Frances  Todd  had 
For  years,  we  of  American  Agri-  two  other  children,  Ralph  and  Eliza- 
CULTURIST  have  been  particularly  con-  beth,  all  married  happily  and  giving 
cerned  over  the  fate  of  small  farmers  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
as  the  farms  continue  to  grow  fewer  There  are  six  grandchildren  —  five 
and  fewer,  and  larger  and  larger.  girls  and  one  boy,  eight  years  old.  The 

In  common  with  millions  of  others,  boy  is  Milton’s  son  and  he  loves  the 
the  Todd  family  farm  has  supported  farm  so  it  is  very  likely  he  will  carry 
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on  the  business,  another  in  the  long' 
line  of  generations  since  the  farm  was 
settled. 

.  In  1958,  the  Ithaca  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  awarded  a  beautiful 
plaque  which  reads: 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  FARMER 
AWARDED 
TO 

MILTON  R.  TODD 

In  recognition  of  exceptional  progress 
and  contribution  to  the  community. 

I  know  of  no  other  young  man  more 
deserving! 

THE  BASIC  SEVEX  DIET 

I N  ORDER  to  make  it  easy  for  house- 

wives  to  plan  a  satisfactory  and 
helpful  diet  program  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  nutritionists  have  devised  what  is 
known  as  the  Basic  Seven.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Leafy  green  and  yellow  vege¬ 
tables,  1  or  more  servings  daily. 

2.  Citrus  fruits,  tomatoes  and  raw 
cabbage,  i  or  more  servings  daily. 

3.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and 
fruits,  2  or  more  servings  daily. 

4.  Milk,  cheese,  milk  products,  1 
pint  to  1  quart  daily  of' milk;  1  quart 
daily  for  expectant  or  nursing 
mothers. 

5.  Meat,  poultry,  fish,  1  serving 
daily  if  possible;  3  eggs  or  more  a 
week. 

6.  Bread,  flour  and  cereals,  enrich¬ 
ed,  fortified,  or  whole  grain,  3  or  more 
servings  daily. 

7.  Fats,  butter  or  fortified  margar¬ 
ine,  some  daily,  served  as  desired  and 
available. 

(Fortified  margarine  is  permitted  as 
a  substitute  for  butter  from  a  nutri¬ 
tionist’s  standpoint,  but  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see  how  anyone  can  eat  mar¬ 
garine  in  the  place  of  butter,  and  that 
goes  especially  for  dairymen.) 

It  should  be  added  that  this  diet  is 
for  people  in  good  health.  If  you  have 
a  special  food  problem,  .you  should 
consult  a  physician.  If  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  reducing  weight,  then  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  you  eat  as  it  is  how  much. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTAIJT 

IVAY  FRIEND,  George  Moore,  editor 
^^*of  FOOD  MARKETING,  publish¬ 
ed  by  First  National  Stores,  and  a 
member  of  our  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation,  recently  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  and  vacation  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa. 

Another  friend,  also  a  member  of 
our  Foundation,  Louis  A.  Webster  who 
is  Director  of  the  Division  of  Markets 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture,  loves  to  tell  this  story 
about  George. 

Lou  says  that  on  his  African  trip, 
Geo^rge  got  up  one  morning  very  early 
and,  leaving  his  companions  asleep  in 
the  little  cabin,  went  out  to  hunt  lions. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  one 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  cabin. 
George  shot  the  lion  but  only  wounded 
it. 

Just  as  the  lion  was  breathing  down 
George’s  neck  and  about  to  leap, 
George  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  lion 
shot  over  him  and  went  crashing 
through  the  doPr  into  the  cabin.  Then, 
George  jumped  up  and  yelled  to  his 
companions  in  the  cabin: 

“There’s  your  lion.  You  skin  him 
while  I  go  get  another!” 


Milton^  R.  Todd,  named  Outstanding  Farm¬ 
er  by  Ithaca  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
On  a  relatively  small  farm,  his  dairy  of 
27  Holsteins  averages  14,000  lbs.  a  year. 


The  cows  were  turned  on 
this  22-acre  improved  la¬ 
dino,  alfalfa,  brome  pas¬ 
ture  on  May  1.  They  can¬ 
not  keep  up  with  it  so  the 
excess  will  be  put  into  the 
silo. 


Airplane  view  of  the  Todd  farm  at  West  Danby,  N.  Y.  (near  Ithaca).  Milton  Todd,  l”® 
present  owner  and  operator,  is  the  fifth  generation  of  the  same  fc^mily.  His  gte"*' 
great-grandfather  hewed  his  farm  out  of  the  wilderness  over  150  years  ago. 
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SERVICE 

Bugs  Take  Wing 
In  Spring 

This  is  a  pretty  good  time  to  check 
the  household  for  uninvited,  hungry 
occupants,  according  to  Dr.  Dale  F. 
Bray,  chairman  of  the  Department  Of 
Entomology  at  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  What  he  has  in  mind  is  termites. 
However,  he  warns  that  home  owners 
should  be  careful  about  phony  termite 
control  operators.  The  National  Pest 
Control  Association  has  reported  that 
a  swindler  has  been  operating  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
calling  himself  a  field  representative  of 
the  NPCA. 

This  man  calls  on  householders  who 
have  had  their  homes  treated  and 
“checks”  the  job.  It  is  always  a  poor 
job  according  to  the  crook,  and  he  of¬ 
fers  to  do  a  “special”  job  at  cost.  All 
the  home  owner  has  to  do  is  sign  on 
the  dotted  line  and  he  is  out  consider¬ 
able  cash  for  which  he  receives  nothing 
of  any  value. 

Dr.  Bray  suggests  dealing  with  rep- 


RAYMOND  G.  ENNIS 
Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  CHAMPS 

•ywo  American  Agriculturist  field- 
*  men  walked  off  with  four  top  honors 
for  outstanding  sales  during  1958. 
'Champion  Salesman”  trophies  were 
awarded  at  a  recent  meeting  attended 
by  37  fieldmen.  Harold  Fohlin  with 
twelve  years’  service  and  Ray  Ennis 
with  two  years’  service  typify  the  high 
caliber  of  men  who  day  in  and  day  out 
extend  the  membership  services  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


Worcester,  Mass. 


HAROLD  B.  FOHLIN 


BUREAU 

utable  local  pest  control  men.  “Don’t 
be  rushed  into  action,”  Dr.  Bray  says. 
Legitimate  pest  control  association 
members  will  not  try  to  frighten  you 
into  taking  immediate  action.  Termites 
work  very  slowly,  there  is  no  reason 
to  panic. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Chas.  Lockwood.  New  Paltz  . $  1.59 

(refund  on  watch) 

Mr.  Raymond  Anderson,  Marion  _ 1.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Earl  Hayes.  Cameron  .  5.08 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Wm  Luhaezewski.  Amsterdam  . . .  5.54 

(refund  on  parts) 

Mr.  Wm.  Delies,  Lowville  .  1.00 

(relund  on  cataloK) 

Mr.  Mack  Bailey.  Monticello  . 143.00 

(Ins.  claim  settled) 

Mr.  Bennie  Arnold.  Castorland  .  1.25 

(refund  on  photo) 

Mr.  George  R.  Holmes.  Medford  .  20.00 

.(refund  of  down  pavment) 

Mr.  Dayid  Du  Bois,  New  Paltz  .  26.38 

(payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Robert  Kirseh.  Elba  .  4.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Gray,  Shelburne  Falls  .  1.68 

(refund  on  filters) 

Mr.  David  D.  Eastman.  Ithaca  .  318.75 

(rec'd.  payment  of  note)  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Fredrick  Bieser,  No.  Bingham  .  17.62 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  G.  Neyman  Carey.  Sandy  Lake  .  5.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Nick  Lair,  Covington  . . .  25.00 

(rt.  of  way  pa.vment) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Lotte  Jacobi.  Hillsboro  .  34.80 

(payment  for  photos) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Mark  Mudgett,  So.  Royalton  . 60.00 

(pa.vment  on  dogs) 

Mrs.  Lena  Harrington.  W.  Woodstock  .  2.20 

(refund  on  drder) 

CONNECTICUT 

Miss  Wanda  McNamee  Windsor  Locks  .  15.00 

(refund  or  down  payment) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Henry  Tcele,  West  Acton  . . .  1.00 

(refund  on  towels) 


BULLETIN 

Last  year  there  were  complaints 
around  Connecticut  that  men  in 
pick-up  trucks  with  spray  equipment 
were  stopping  at  homes  and  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  spray  blacktop  driveways 
with  a  substance  that  would  water¬ 
proof  them,  stating  that  the  substance 
used  was  resistant  to  oil  and  gasoline. 
Later  investigation  proved  that  the 
substance  was  .concrete  wall  sealer, 
purchased  for  about  a  dollar  a  gallon 
and  they  would  collect  about  $150  for' 
doing  a  driveway,  which  took  about 
half  an  hour.  The  sealer  they  used  was 
not  oil  and  gasoline  resistant. 

In  May  we  received  a  bulletin  that 
a  caravan  of  gypsies,  with  pick-up 
trucks  carrying  spraying  equipment, 
were  camped  at  Black  Rock  State  Park 
in  Connecticut.  Operators  of  the  trucks, 
besides  stopping  at  residences  to  spray 
driveways,  are  also  stopping  at  farms, 
asking  to  spray  paint  barn  roofs. 

One  owner  agreed  to  pay  $40.00  for 
having  his  barn  roof  sprayed  and  when 
the  job  was  finished  he  was  told  that 
he  owed  $105.00. 

We  are  told  that  the  following  regis¬ 
trations  were  displayed  on  the  pick-up 
trucks:  New  Jersey  registrations 
XTZ-670,  XUF-160,  XUD-375,  XUD- 
345;  Pennsylvania  R-30-46  R;  Rhode 
Island  86990. 

AHDHESil^ES  WANTED 

Joseph  Jones  Burke,  59,  whose  last 
known  address  was  New  York  City 
where  he  was  a  chauffeur.  He  may  be 
working  on  a  farm  or  as  chauffeur  on 
an  estate  in  New  Jersey.  His  daughter 
is  anxious  to  locate  him. 

V 

W.  H.  Sanders  of  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, 
wants  to  contact  someone  who  has  an 
old-time  Passenger  Pigeon  net  for  sale. 
Net  is  wanted  for  local  museum. 

#  ^ 

Joseph  J.  Whalen,  formerly  of  Dale 
Road,  Rochester,  New  York. 

*  * 

Ruth,  Alfred,  Carl  and  Walter 
Newell,  formerly  of  Rush  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  A  cousin  is  trying  to  locate 
them. 


Our  Daily  Hazard 


★  Each  day  accidents  disable  at  least  25,000  persons. 

★  One  out  of  six  disabling  injuries  is  caused  by  a  traffic  accident. 

★  Accidents  rank  third  as  a  leading  cause  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  36,700  lost  their  lives  in  highway  accidents. 

★  This  year  one  out  of  every  four  persons  will  be  injured. 


ACCIDENTS  COST  MORE 

All  medical  care  cost  increased  22%  since  1953. 
Hospital  rates  are  up  37%  since  1953. 

Doctor’s  fees  have  risen  22%  since  1953. 


Benefits  Recently  Paid 

To  North  American  policyholders 
hurt  in  travel  accidents  alone. 


Bruce  Simmes,  Randolph,  N.  Y. . . $2100.00 

Auto  accident— killed 

Leo  Smith,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y.  _ _  210.72 

Auto  accident — teeth  extracted 

John  Roarke.  Union  Springs.  N.  Y.  .  75.72 

Auto  accident — injured  eibow,  neck 

Ruth  Roarke,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y .  313.22 

Auto  accident — concussion,  multiple  injuries 

E.  Ruth  Reynolds,  Mayville.  N.  Y .  109.99 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Donald  Howard,  Forestville,  N.  Y . . .  556.42 

Auto  accident — broken  leg 

Mary  Ostrander,  Elmira.  N.  Y .  94.81 

Auto  accident — injured  neck 

Cecil  Barrows,  Oxford,  N.  Y .  173.57 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  hip 

William  Lawton,  Oxford,  N.  Y .  170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull,  wrist,  thumb 

Wayne  Smith,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y .  IIO.OO 

Auto  accident — injured  sJioulder 

Gerald  Wildman,  McGraw,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Auto-truck  collision — Injured  head,  face,  hand 

Cornelis  VanBuren.  Walton  N  Y .  110.00 

Pedestrian  accident — broken  jaw.  cut  face 

Grace  Hendricks,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  89.28 

Pedestrian  accident — injured  wrist,  chest  knees 

Edward  Skrabski.  Lancaster,  N.  Y .  760.00 

.Auto  accident — broken  arm.  ribs,  cut  neck 

Harry  Burton,  Malone,  N.  Y . . .  511.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Roland  Dumas,  Constable,  N  Y .  195.00 

.Auto  accident — cut  eaisi,  conefussion 

Francis  Bartz,  Pavilion,  N.  Y .  228.56 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  neck 

Elva  Dymond,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  572.35 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  arm,  legs 

John  Black,  West  Kill,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  cut  head 

Francis  Hennings,  Poland,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Auto  accident — cut  ear,  hand 

Samuel  Gallo,  Herkimer,  N.  Y .  149.99 

Auto  accident — broken  nose,  concussion 

Albert  Effley,  Lowville,  N.  Y . .  128.57 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  broken  rib 

Fred  Gill,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y .  148.57 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  head,  brui.ses 

Frank  Hilts,  Canastota,  N.  Y . 1100.00 

Pedestrian  accident-  killed 

Tracy  Temple,  Pratts  Hollow,  N.  Y .  82.14 

Auto  accident — cut  no.se,  hand,  chest 

Howard  Brown,  Webster,  N.  Y .  115.70 

Auto  accident  -iniured  knees,  brui.sed  leg 

Esther  Plain,  Pittsford,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  accident — iniured  ribs 

Mabel  Talbot.  Rochester,  N,  Y .  580.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Roy  MacMillian,  Wilson,  N.  Y .  300.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  fractured  leg 

Iva  Curtis,  Verona,  N.  Y .  264.28 

■Auto  accident — broken  collar  bone 

Beverly  Cook,  Cassville,  N.  Y .  188.57 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  neck,  shoulder 

Bruce  Foote.  Elbridge,  N.  Y .  63.57 

Auto  accident — iniured  forehead,  nose 

Carol  Garrett,  Apulia  Station,  N,  Y .  113.57 

•Vuto  accident — injtired  neck,  hip 

Maurice  Brand,  Naples.  N.  Y .  131.42 

Truck  accident — broken  ribs,  cuts  and  brui.ses 

Dean  Plain,  Honeoye,  N.  Y .  455.72 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  leg,  back 

Charles  Clark,  Slate.  Hill.  N.  Y .  107.85 

Auto  accident  -injured  ankle,  cut  face,  neck 

Stanley  Caplieki,  Florida,  N.  Y.  .  190.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg,  nose 

Wayne  Cornell,  Mexico,  N.  Y . .  937.70 

Auto  aceident — coiicu.s.sion,  cuts,  injured  chest 

Myrtle  Crist.  Richfield  Springs.  N,  Y.  .  136.03 

Atito  acciileut  -injured  che,st,  legs 

Abbie  Perry,  Morris,  N.  Y . .  340.00 

Auto  accident —broken  arm.  injured  hip 

Michael  Tkaezow,  Garrattsviile,  N.  Y.  . 1150.00 

Auto  accident — died 

Fred  Brenenstuhl.  Petersburg.  N.  Y .  554.63 

Auto  accitlent  -juultiple  broken  ribs 

Howard  Hoag,  Johnsonville.  N.  Y .  78.56 

Auto  accident  - multiple  injuries 

Myrtle  Shampene,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y .  267.14 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  chest 

John  Scaccia.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  .  54.28 

Atito  accident  Itruised  face,  chest 
Roland  Baxler  Sharon  Springs.  N,  Y .  60.00 


.Auto  accident — hioken  ribs,  injured  shoulder 


Eric  Wilson,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y .  106.86 

Auto  accident — cut  eyebrow,  nose,  wrist 

John  Pietrewicz,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y .  71.80 

Auto  accident — injured  ribs,  cuts 

George  Glezen,  Richford,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Richard  Glezen,  Richford,  N.  Y .  86.57 

.Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Austin  Hills,  Candor,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Truck  accident — broken  ribs,  cut  face,  hand 

CarltonHall,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y .  141.43 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  concussion 

Dwight  VanNest,  Ludiowville,  N.  Y .  163.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises,  concussion 

Harvey  Johnson,  Wolcott,  N.  Y .  135.71 

Auto  accident — injui'ed  back 

Leona  Larwood,  Palmyra,  N.  Y .  308.57 

Auto  accident — injured  face,  shoulder,  legs 

Floyd  DeMay,  North  Rose,  N.  Y .  146.43 

I’edestrian  accident — cut  wrist 

Mary  Hall,  Palmyra.  N.  Y.  . .  106.43 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  leg 

Gertrude  Zeches,  Bliss.  N.  Y.  .  417.85 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Fred  Zeches,  Bliss,  N.  Y .  417.85 

Auto  accident — concussion,  broken  ribs 

Beverly  Pfeifer,  Warsaw,  N,  Y .  155.71 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  concussion 

Nina  Nutt,  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y .  92.86 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Shirley  Wetmoro,  Branchport,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Auto  accitlent — cut  eyelid,  head 

George  Wagner,  Hopewell.  N.  J . . .  355.70 

Auto  accident — cut  nose,  injured  arm.  knee 

Mildred  Wagner,  Hopewell.  N.  J .  148.57 

Auto  accident — injured  slioulder,  elbow,  leg 

Rutledge  Keyser,  Columbia,  N.  J .  53.57 

Auto  accident— whiplash  injury 

Florence  Wain,  Seaside  Heights,  N.  J .  191.42 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 

Rena  Hitchner,  Bridgeton,  N.  J .  60.71 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  forehead 

Marilyn  Ashley.  Belfast,  Me.- .  178.56 

Auto  accident — cut  hand 

Elsie  Theriault,  Norridgewock,  Me .  177.14. 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  hips 

Donna  Gray.  Newport,  Me .  72.10 

Auto  accident — bruises,  cuts 

Philip  Plummer,  South  Paris,  Me.  .  260.00 

Auto  accident'  injured  shoulder,  collar  bone 

Leon  Diinnell,  Northfleld.  Mass.  .  80.00 

Auto  accident — broken  nose,  injured  knee 

Herbert  Mason,  Montague,  Mass .  350.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  arm,  ruptured  lung 

Stephen  Stasinopulus,  Greenfleld,  Mass.  .  88.00 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 
Alexander  McNicol,  Williamstown,  Mass.  .  ..  360.00 
Auto  accident — broken  arm,  cut  ear,  concussion 

Robert  Capclla,  Chelmsford,  Mass .  100.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  arm,  elbow 

Roger  Nutter,  East  Wakefield,  N.  H . .  440.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee,  cut  head 

Geraldine  Burgess.  Lyme  Center,  N.  H .  127.14 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 

Cynthia  Tait,  Raymond,  N.  H.'  .  127.14 

AuU)  accident — injurcil  back 

Dolores  Cheney,  Campton,  N.  H . 2000.00 

Auto  accident — died 

Cora  Bovat,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt . . .  410.00 

Auto  accident — Injured  back 

Ralph  Derick,  Vergennes,  Vt.  .  430.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hack,  cut  head 

Richard  Heath,  Barnet,  Vt .  87.14 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Edith  Burnham,  Marshfield,  Vf,  .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  kiiil' 

Harley  Holt,  Plainfield,  Vt .  150.00 

Auto  acccident — injured  back 

Charles  Ellis.  Athens,  Pa .  54.28 

Auto  aceident — cut  arm,  knee,  broken  shoulder 

James  Miller,  Harrison  Valley.  Pa .  142.43 

Auto  accident — cut  tongue,  cut.s  of  body 

Betty  Wright.  Millerton,  Pa .  100.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  neck 

Otis  LaToiiretfc,  Honesdale,  Pa .  267.14 

Auto  accident-  concu.tsion,  broken  wrist,  tooth 

Carl  Johnson.  Montrose,  Pa .  48.57 

Auto  accident — cut  nose 

Leo  Kreimer.  Union  Bridge,  Md.  . .  334.28 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  kidney 

Miriam  Strong.  Bristol,  Conn .  48.56 

Auto  accident — injured  hack 
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baler  cuts  your  3  biggest 


baling  costs!  (  repairs •  leaf  loss •  depreciation 


YOU  CONTROL  THE  BALER 
FROM  THE  TRACTOR 


LOOK,  FLOW-ACTION! 
NO  OLD-FASHIONED  AUGER! 


NEW  Tractor-Seat  Controls  let  you  handle  the  complete  baling  operation  right  from  the  tractor  seat! 


SEE  the  new  Super  Hoyliner  68. 
You'll  know  the  new  difference— see  what 
star  performance  really  means! 


1  laytime  can  be  better  than  ever  for  you 
this  year  with  a  Super  Hayliner  68  in  your 
hay  field!  Baling  becomes  a  new  pleasure. 
Effortless.  Smooth.  Steady.  And  fast! 


NOW!  A  FtOW-ACriON  BAIER 


at  a  new  1  ow  pri ce IThe  New HollantI Model 6 7: 

For  the  thrtft-mindocl  farmer  who  wahh  leaf 
Flow- Action  with  many  other  New  H Oil  ond  benefits  but 
without  some  of:  the  "extros.”  twihe-tie  P.f.O:.  only. 


You’ll  bring  all  your  hay  into  your  barn, 
too!  Even  the  valuable  leaves — costly  feed, 
saved  for  your  livestock  by  gentle,  ex¬ 
clusive  Flow- Action. 

Your  Super  Hayliner  is  engineered  with 
modern  simplicity  in  all  its  parts.  Stronger, 
lighter  metals.  Precision  bearings.  Built-in 
protection  against  overload,  stress  and 
strain.  All  combined  to  assure  streamlined 
performance. 

And  you’ll  get  top  re-sale  value  when 
trade-in  time  comes  along.  New  Holland 
balers,  model  after  model,  have  been  the 
Number  One  Choice  of  farmers  for  years. 
They’re  built  to  last,  so  depreciation  is  low. 
See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon,  or  write; 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


NEW  FLOW-ACTION,  the  greatest  baling  advance  in  19 
years.  Gone  are  old-fashioned  auger  and  wadboard.  New 
stronger,  longer  aluminum  tines  (see  above)  measure  off 
exact  amount  of  hay,  distribute  it  gently  and  evenly 
throughout  the  bale  chamber.  Result — the  finest,  leafiest 
bales  you’ve  ever  seen. 

NEW  HOLLAND  TWINE  AND  WIRE 

Super  9  Twine,  9000  ft.,  325  lbs.  average 
tensile  strength.  Long  10,  10,000  ft.,  290 
lbs.  Certified  for  length,  strength,  uni¬ 
formity.  Wire:  comes  in  6500-ft.  coils. 


New  Houans 


"Fitst  in  Gtasslancf  Fatming" 


RAKE  and  BALE 

Get  fluffy,  even  windrows  that 
let  air  circulate  for  quick  curing 
with  the  Super  “55”  Rolabar 
Rake.  Get  uniform  bales 
with  any  New  Holland  J/ 
baler. 


MOW  and  CONDITION 

Get  a  valuable  head  start  on 
uniform,  fast,  nutrient-saving 
drying  with  New  Holland’s 
“440”  Mower  Crusher,  ^ 
or  “401”  Crimper. 


weother 


more  ^eed  value! 


DRY 

New  Holland’s  Crop  Dryer  brings  mois¬ 
ture  content  down  from 
40%  to  15%  overnight. 

Next  morning,  store 
in  the  barn  to 
complete  cycle — 

Hay-in-a-Day! 
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T^OSS  SAPPSA(^S  U/OPT 
U/PK  POSS/Vr  SOMPOAf^  S'pc/T  OPP  TPS AiAAT^P? 


Can  More  Water  Plug  A  Leak? 


HEN  you  strain  out  the  politics,  the 
basic  farm  problem — one  which  has 
been  with  us  for  years — boils  down 
to  a  matter  of  creating  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.  The  man  who  tries  to  sell  more 
than  the  customer  wants  or  needs  is  in  an 
extremely  poor  bargaining  position. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  cure  lies  in  reduc¬ 
ing  production  or  increasing  consumption. 

I’UODUCTION 

In  a  number  of  ways,  food  production  has 
been  encouraged. 

1.  liy  Technical  Improvements  in  Farm-' 

There  is  nothing  new  about  better  methods, 
but  always  they  have  been  stimulated  by  war, 
which  brings  an  abnormal  need  for  food.  New 
chemicals  have  improved  the  control  of  harm- 
lul  insects  and  diseases  on  both  plants  and 
Animals;  fertilizer  has  been  improved  and 
larmers  are  using  more  of  it;  better  animals 
3nd  crop  varieties  have  been  bred. 

In  the  long  run,  such  improvements  are 
desirable,  but  as  is  the  case  in  any  industry, 
dew  developments  bring  the  necessity  for  ad¬ 
justments,  which  temporarily  can  be  extreme¬ 
ly  painful. 

Price  Supports 

1  he  original  idea  of  price  supports  was  to 
encourage  needed  production  during  war. 


They  did  encourage  it,  and  in  spite  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary,  lower  supports,  in  the 
long  run,  will  discourage  production. 

3.  Reclamation 

Common  sense  indicates  that  spending  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  reclaim  land  by  irrigation 
or  drainage  for  crop  producing  is  at  this  time 
not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  but  adds 
to  the  surplus  which  is  purchased  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  —  also  with  taxpayers’  money.  The 
time  will  come  when  this  land  will  be  needed, 
but  it  is  not  needed  now,  and  will  not  be  for 
some  years  to  come. 

4.  Governmeiil  Credit 

Financing  a  farm  operation  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  these  days.  Unquestionably, 
credit  made  available  through  a  government 
agency  can  he  helpful  to  an  individual.  But 
in  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  by  a  government  agency 
tends  to  encourage  men  to  go  into  farming  or 
to  remain  in  farming  when  they  might  find 
better  opportunities  in  some  other  line,  there¬ 
by  decreasing  total  production. 

Basically,  I  oppose  government  in  business, 
including  the  banking  business.  The  answer, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  farm  credit  problem  and 
more  adequate  service  by  private  and  farmer- 


financed  lending  agencies. 

Production  has  been  discouraged  by: 

1.  Government  Controls 

Too  often,  however,  the  effect  has  been 
temporary.  I  can  see  no  case  where  govern¬ 
ment  controls  have  been  successful  over  a 
long  stretch,  and  I  can  see  no  probability  that 
farmers — while  support  prices  are  above  mar¬ 
ket  levels — would  submit  to  the  strict  controls 
necessary  to  cut  production  sufficiently  to 
balance  demand. 

2.  The  Soil  Bank 

Theoretically  it  makes  more  sense  for  the 
government  temporarily  to  rent  land,  espe¬ 
cially  entire  farms,  and  take  them  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  than  to  encourage  a  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  unwanted  food  and  buy  it  back  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense.  At  present  some  23  million 
acres  are  in  the  Soil  Bank,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  boost  the  amount  to  40  million  acres. 

Let  me  say  here  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  a  permanent  Soil  Bank.  It 
is  a  device  which  sounds  reasonable  if  ad¬ 
ministered  properly  during  the  period  when 
price  supports  are  being  gradually  reduced 
to  insurance  levels. 

I’m  sure,  also,  that  American  farmers  will 
prove  themselves  sufficiently  ingenious  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  above  immediate  needs  even 
though  the  Soil  Bank  takes  40  million  acres 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


TAKE  TO  THE  HILLS  in  the  car  that  handles  'em  all!  This  Chevy  wagons  a  natural  for  getting  you  where  you  leant  to  go.  It's  got  a 
new  6  that  can  knock  107o  off  your  gas  costs  .  .  .  room  to  pack^a  whole  half  ton  of  gear  .  .  .  and  a  ride  that  puts  paving  on  hack  country  roads! 


The  Nomad — one  of  five  Chevy  tvagonsfor 


CHEVROLET- 


The  car  that  leads  your  kind  of  life  I 


Maybe  you  used  to  think  it  was  a  long  road, 
that  stretch  between  town  and  your  place. 
Well,  it  isn’t  any  more.  Not  since  this  1959 
Chevrolet  came  your  way. 

It’s  true,  of  course,  that  Chevy  handles  city 
traffic  as  effortlessly  as  country  roads.  That  a 
load  of  fishing  gear  rides  as  smoothly  as  a 
hundred-pound  sack  of  feed.  But  you’ve  got  to 
be  seeing  billowing  fields,  of  grain  through  that 
sweeping  windshield  before  you  really  feel  the 


surging  eagerness  of  a  Chevrolet  engine,  V8  or 
6.  You’ve  got  to  skim  over  roads  carved  out  of 
Avilderness  before  you  can  sense  the  smoothness 
of  Chevy’s  Full  Coil  suspension  ride,  the  easy¬ 
going  comfort  of  this  Nomad’s  full  foam 
cushioned  seats.  And  you’ve  got  to  stop  for  a 


J 


CHEVROLET 


f 


skittering  rabbit  before  you  recognize  all  the 
safety  in  Chevrolet’s  bigger  brakes. 

The  fine  part  of  it  all  is  that  every  motlel 
shares  in  Chevrolet’s  remarkable  fitness  for 
your  kind  of  life.  Sedans,  sport  models, 
wagons — each  has  its  OAvn  way  of  helping  you 
enjoy  your  country  more. 

So  why  not  visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  soon 
and  look  his  line  over!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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THRUWAY 


Seabrook  Farms  Coiiipaiiy 


lECAUSE  of  my  acc^uaintance 
with  Dr.  Frank  App,  distin¬ 
guished  agricultural  scientist,  I 
fii’st  visited  Seabrook  Farms  in 
the  spring  of  1932.  At  that  time  and 
for  years  afterward,  I  was  in  charge  of 
agricultural  chemicals  for  a  farmers’ 
cooperative.  It  was  then  that  I  met 
Charles  F.  Seabrook,  a  large-scale  fruit 
and  vegetable  grower  as  well  as  can- 
ner,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  frozen 
foods  business. 


A  fertilizer  deal  resulted  from  the 
contact,  and  that  deal  has  been  re¬ 
newed  annually  for  27  years.  After  I 
had  dropped  out  of  the  chemical  busi¬ 
ness  and  entered  other  enterprises  in 
the  same  cooperative,  Mr.  Seabrook 
asked  me  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Seabrook  Farms 
Company.  For  16  years  I  served  in  that 
capacity,  attending  monthly  Board 
meetings,  and  upon  request  did  a  little 
consulting  work,  mainly  on  farming 
and  land  rentals. 

After  Mr.  Seabrook  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  quick  freezing  of  vegetables, 
the  company  gi-ew  rapidly,  both  in 
farming  on  its  own  and  in  contracting 
with  independent  farmers  in  several 
counties  in  south  Jersey.  For  me,  an 
upstate  New  Yorker  of  varied  agricul¬ 
tural  background,  it  was  a  highly  in-* 
teresting  and  at  times  grueling  experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Seabrook’s  sons  matured  and 
came  on  to  hold'  important  positions  in 
the  company,  which  was  regarded  by 


most  people,  myself  included,  as  a  Sea- 
brook  family  enterprise  which  the  elder 
Seabrook  controlled. 

Growth  continued,  until,  in  the  last 
fiscal  yeai’,  sales  amounted  to  upward 
of  $30,000,000.  Orchards  had  been  elim¬ 
inated.  All  canning'was  thrown  out,  and 
activity  was  concentrated  upon  the 
production  of  frozen  vegetables.  For  the 
last  few  years,  John  M.  (Jack)  Sea¬ 
brook,  the  youngest  son,  has  been  chief 
executive  officer,  while  Courtney  has 
been  Vice-President  on  sales,  and  Bel- 
ford,  the  eldest  son,  has  been  engineer 
and  construction  man. 

Under  Jack  Seabrook’s  management, 
costs  were  lowered  and  earnings  were 
improved.  Expansion  into  prepared 
frozen  foods  was  successfully  under¬ 
taken.  A  small  freezing  company  was 
acquired  in  Georgia  to  round  out  cer¬ 
tain  lines.  Seabrook  took  over  the  Snow 
Crop  brand  of  frozen  vegetables,  as  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  negotiations  were  under 
way  for  the  purchase  of  a  plant  for 
freezing  peas  in  Idaho. 

Admittedly,  some  mistakes  were 
made,  but  big  banks  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  were  pleased  with  prog¬ 
ress  and  extended  reasonable  lines  of 
credit  under  Jack  Seabrook’s  manage¬ 
ment. 

A  House  Divided 

However,  the  father  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  sons  on  the  other  did  not  agree 
either  on  policy  or  on  methods  of  op¬ 
eration.  As  time  went  on,  the  disagree- 


Headquarters  of  Seabrook  Farms  Co. 


ment  deepened,  until,  in  May  of  this  amount  of  publicity  attending  the 
year,  the  father,  while  retaining  much  events  preceding  and  during  the  sale  to 
farm  land  and  employee  housing,  sold  Seeman  Brothers.  In  spite  of  all  the  un- 
out  his  68%  controlling  interest  in  the  w'anted  newspaper  stuff,  some  of  it 
processing  company  to  Seeman  Broth-  front-page,  the  stock  in  Seabrook 
ei’s  of  New  York,  large  wholesalers  of  Farms  Company  remained,  steady  in 
packaged  foods,  including  the  White  the  security  markets.  This  I  consider 
Rose  and  Premier  brands.  The  acqui-  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  those 
sition  of  Seabrook  by  Seeman  provides  who  have  money  to  invest  in  stocks, 
the  latter  with  a  successful  line  of  froz-  Even  more,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Charles  F. 
en  foods,  a  new  field  for  them.  Seabrook,  the  builder,  one  of  the  few 

On  May  26,  the  sale  of  control  to  pi’actical  geniuses  I  have  ever  known, 
Seeman  having  been  consumated,  nine  to  John  M.  Seabrook,  the  chief  ex- 

Directors  of  Seabrook  Farms  Company  ecutive  officer  of  recent  years,  who 
were  replaced  by  as  many  of  Seeman’s  'now  leaves  the  company,  having  refused 
choice.  I  was  one  of  the  outgoing  Di-  Seeman  Brothers’  offer  to  continue, 
rectors;  but  in  leaving,  I  have  only  good  One  of  the  publicity  releases  was 
will  toward  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc,,  dated  May  25  and  came  from  the  New 
Seabrook  Farms,  the  region  of  south  Jersey  Department  of  A;  iculture, 
Jersey,  and  both  factions  of  the  Sea-  Phillip  Alampi,  Secretary.  In  this  rather 
brook  family.  I  believe  in  the  future  of  brief  announcement,  two  unfounded 
Seabrook  Farms  Company,  as  con-  rumors  were  repeated.  Mention  was 
trolled  and  directed  by  Seeman  Broth-  made  twice  of  the  possibility  of  the 
ers,  Inc.  I  have  long  admired  the  quali-  Seabrook  plant  being  closed  down.  This 
of  White  Rose  products,  and  believe  utterance  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
Seabrook  frozen  foods  to  be  unequalled,  that  John  B.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Because  of  the  squabble  in  the  Sea-  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  had  announced 
brook  family,  there  was  an  alarming  (Continued  on  Page  19) 


A  New  Holland-Engineered  Windrow 

Rolabar  Rake  gently  lifts  and  rolls 
mowed  hay  into  light,  fluffy  windrows 


Cutaway  view  shows 
windrow  forming  in 
oval  shape  for  fast, 
2-side  drying 


Only  with  Rolabar: 

5  bars  at  the  rigJU  speed  at  the  right  angle! 


YOU  GET  2Va  TO  3  TIMES 

THE  FEATURES 

i  WITH  THE  SUPER  55! 

NH 

RAKE  A 

RAKE  B 

RAKE  C 

RAKE  D 

—  lOQ-Acre  Lubrication 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Spring  Jack 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Spring-Loaded  Basket 

NO 

Formed  Steel  Reel  Ends 

NO 

Direct  Drive 

NO 

5  Tine  Bars 

NO 

NO 

Twin-Crank  Basket  Leveling 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Easy  Tooth  Tilt 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Wheel  &  Gear-Box  Clutches 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Elyria  Tubing  Tine  Bars 

NO 

NO 

NO  n 

NO 

When  you  do  your  raking  with  the  New  HoUand  Super 
55  Rolabar  Rake,  your  hay  is  never  dragged,  never 
whipped  because  reel  speed  and  ground  speed  work  to¬ 
gether.  No  leaf-destroying  power  surge  when  the  swath 
thins  out.  And  with  Rolabar’s  scientifically  designed 
basket  set  to  rake  to  the  side  with  less  forward  motion, 
your  hay  moves  half  as  far  as  conventional  side  rakes! 
New  exclusive  100-Acre  Lubrication — plus  sealed  bear¬ 
ings,  makes  lubrication  a  once-a-season  job. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  now,  or  write  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Hoeeand 

in  Grassland  Faming'' 
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WATI  H  THOSK  FlUUUES! 

N  APRIL,  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk 
market  under  Order  27,  the  Class  I  price  was 
the  same  as  in  April  a  year  ago.  However  the 
Class  II  price  was  down  110,  and  the  Class  III 
price  down  40. 

Then,  how  is  it  that  the  blend  price  of  $4.00 
was  up  10  frofh  April  1958?  The  answer  is  that 
a  higher  percentage  of  milk  was  sold  in  fluid 
form.  For  every  1%  of  milk  moved  from  manu¬ 
facturing  classes  to  fluid  milk,  the  blend  price 
goes  up  at  least  20!  (Further  increases  in  fluid 
use  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  Producers 
Milk  Market  Development  Board.)  In  April, 
the  production  of^milk  going  to  the  market  was 
down  .21%,  and  fluid  sales  were  .98%  higher. 

This  highlights  the  daiiger,  when  reductions 
are  proposed  in  certain  classes  to  meet  market 
conditions,  of  taking  those  figures,  applying  them 
to  coming  months,  and  saying  flatly,  “If  this 
action  is  taken  ibwill  result  in  the  loss  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  dollars  to  producers.” 

For  example,  over  a  year  ago,  dire  predictions 
were  made  about  the  losses  that  would  come  to 
the  milkshed  as  a  result  of  lowering  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  manufactured  dairy  products.  Actually, 
I  firmly  believe  that  dairymen  in  the  Northeast 
are  now  enjoying,  and  will  in  the  future  enjoy, 
better  prices  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
supports  been  allowed  to  remain  where  they 
were,  as  was  urged  by  so  many. 

f 

FATill  OIK  OliOW? 

T  A  RECENT  poultry  meeting.  Professor 
Stan  Warren  of  Cornell  told  this  story: 

He  and  a  friend  visited  a  broiler  processing 
plant  which  Stan  referred  to  as  a  “disassembly 
plant.”  Two  broilers  were  running  loose,  and 
Stan’s  friend  commented  that  that  seemed  like 
a  pretty  inefficient  way  of  doing  business. 

But  then  they  did  a  little  figuring  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  more  broilers  could 
be  grown  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  catch 
the  errant  ones!  The  conclusion  was  based  on 
figures  showing  that  the  average  time  it  takes  to 
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grow  and  process  a  broiler  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4  minutes. 

•'BFf :K  PASSING” 

millions  of  dollars  a  year  could  be  saved 
on  pensions  and  medical  benefits  to  veterans  who 
are  not  truly  in  need  and  whose  ailments  or  injuries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  military  service." 

“The  House  ignored  its  annual  opportimity  to  face 
up  to  the  veterans’  is.sue,  however,  and  voted  'the 
Veterans’  Administration  more  than  $5  billion  for 
next  fiscal  year.  The  amount  approved  was  .$9  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  President  asked,  and  $18  million 
more  than  the  Appropriations  Committee  recom¬ 
mended. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  patients  in  veterans’  hospitals 
are  there  for  non-service  connected  disabilities.  Pro¬ 
cedures  are  completely  inadequate  for  screening  out 
those  who  could  w'ell  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 
treatment,  and  for  denying  pensions  to  those  dis¬ 
abled  outside  the  service  who  are  not  actually  in 
need. 

“Your  Members  of  Congress  are  under  strong 
pressure  from  veterans’  groups.  Nothing  short  of 
equally  strong  pressure  from  economy-minded  con¬ 
stituents  can  bring  about  the  needed  reforms.” 

— Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

j^O  ONE  would  for  one  moment  restrict  all 

possible  aid  to  men  with  disabilities  suffered 
as  a  result  of  serving  their  country  in  the  armed 
services.  But  there  is  sti'ong  feeling  that  pen¬ 
sions  and  medical  services  to  other  veterans  are 
definitely  overdone.  What  do  you  think? 

l  EASrS  rOI^flAG 

EXT  FALL  —  in  October  or  November  —  a 
nationwide  census  of  agriculture  will  be  tak¬ 
en,  the  17th  such  in  our  nation’s  history. 

It  will  be  more  than  a  mere  accounting  of  the 
number  of  -people  still  engaged  in  farming.  It  is 
that,  of  course,  but  the  census  will  also  reflect 
much  more  information  about  present-day  agri¬ 
culture.  To  the  degree -that  each  farm  operator 
furnishes  the  information  accurately,  the  figures 
obtained  will  be  valuable. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  census  begins, 
questionnaires  will  be  mailed  by  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  to  farmers  who  will  be  asked  to  complete 
the  forms  promptly  and  accurately.  Then  more 
than  30,000  census  takers  will  visit  the  nation’s 
more  than  4  million  farms  to  check  the  forms 
and  collect  thern. 

KEEI*  I  OATIKBE 

ONTRACT  EGG  production,  in  other  words, 
integration,  is  on  the  increase  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  states.  Rumor  has  it  that  some  “inte¬ 
grators”  are  moving  into  egg  production,  in  order 
to  offset  some  of  the  losses  they  have  incurred 
in  financing  integrated  broiler  operations. 

Egg  contracts  vary.  In  some  cases  the  produc¬ 
er  furnishes  everything  but  the  birds  and  the 
feed,  and  is  paid  a  definite  price  per  dozen  of 
eggs,  usually  with  some  provisions  for  bonuses 
for  better-than-average  performance. 

Certainly  a  contract  to  produce  eggs  under 
conditions  which  seem  to  guarantee  a  profit  is 
exceedingly  attractive,  yet,  in  discussion  the  sit¬ 
uation,  one  writer  says  that  producers  who  go 
into  contract  marketing  of  eggs  should  not  as¬ 
sume  that  prices  in  the  future  will  average  even 
as  good  as  1958. 

In  the  case  of  broilers  produced  under  vertical 
integration,  prices  are  now  below  average  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  this 
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will  be  the  end  result  of  any  venture  into  the  ^ 
kind  of  vertical  integration  which  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  production  of  broilers. 

If  integration  can  be  handled  so  that  it  will 
be  to  the  long-time  benefit  of  food  producers, 
it  will  be  adopted  and-  no  one  can  stop  it.  At 
least  we  should  have  learned  something  from 
the  broiler  fiasco,  for  example,  that  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  integration  it  is  extremely  important  that 
producers,  either  individually  or  through  their 
organizations,  retain  control  of  management. 

WHY  HURRY? 

JN  THE  Federal-State  milk  marketing  Order 

No.  27,  governing  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
milkshed,  there  has  been  thefollowing  provision: 

Whenever  the  Class  I  price  is  higher  than  the 
price  of  milk  at  midwestern  condenseries  by 
more  than  $2.50  for  three  consecutive  months, 
Secretary  Benson  must  either  call  a  hearing  or 
give  reasons  why  he  fails  to  do  so. 

The  USDA  is  proposing  a  change  (meanwhile 
giving  dairy  groups  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
objections  to  the  proposed  change)  which  drops 
the  $2.50  standard  and  provides  that  the  allow¬ 
able  increase  of  the  Class  I  price  above  the 
price  of  midwestern  manufactured  milk  vary 
from  $2.20  to  $2.80,  depending  on  the  percentage 
of  total  milk  used  in  Class  I.  When  a  large  per¬ 
centage  is  used  as  fluid  milk,  the  Class  I  price 
can  be  as  much  as  $2.80  above  the  midwestern 
price;  when  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  total 
milk  is  used  as  fluid,  the  price  can  drop  as  low 
as  $2.20  above  midwestern  milk. 

In  general,  northeastern  dairy  cooperatives 
feel  that  adopting  this  change  would  tend  to 
lower  the  Class  I  price  at  a  time  when  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  on  the  increase.  There  is  some  feel¬ 
ing  also  that  present  Class  I  price  differences 
in  northeastern  markets  present  some  problems, 
and  that  these  problems  are  more  important 
than  the  exact  relationship  to  midwestern  con- 
densery  prices. 

One  cooperative  leader  tells  me  that  a  Class 
I  price  formula  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market  under  Order  27  which  was  not  tied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  price  of  milk  for  manufacture,  was 
the  result  of  a  long  fight,  and  the  gains  from  that 
struggle  will  now  be  lost  if  the  USDA  proposal 
is  adopted. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  the  idea  of 
requesting  a  delay  in  submitting  the  proposal  to 
producers  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  there¬ 
by  giving  more  time  to  study  the  possible  effect 
of  the  proposed  move,  and  perhaps  to  work  out 
something  that  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sensible  position  to 
take. 

WATER  NEEDS  ARE  GROWING 

E  ARE  rapidly  heading  into  a  water  short¬ 
age,  when  we  consider  the  requirements  of 
our  cities,  industries,  and  our  farms.  The  New 
York  State  Legislature,  in  its  recent  session, 
made  a  start  toward  the  planning  of  future  water 
use  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Irrigation  in  the  Northeast  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  sooner  or  later,  unless  legislation  de¬ 
fends  his  rights,  a  farmer  is  going  to  find  him¬ 
self  well  supplied  with  equipment  for  irrigating 
but  lacking  adequate  water  to  put  on  the  land. 

That  situation  may  be  years  away,  but  now 
is  the  time  to  pass  some  basic  legislation,  an 
we  commend  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
for  the  start  it  has  made. 


QNE  OF  THE  great  mysteries  of  life  is  h®'*' 
the  boy  who  wasn’t  good  enough  to  marry 
the  daughter  can  be  the  father  of  the  smartes 
grandchild  in  the  world. 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK  PRICES;  The  general  prediction  is  that  uniform  prices  in  the 

New  York-New  Jersey  market  for  the  second  half  of 
I  the  year  will  be  slightly  above  the  same  months  a  year  ago.  Increased  produc- 
j  tion  could  nullify  the  improvement. 

[POULTRY:  At  this  writing  there  has  been  some  slight  improvement  in 

mmmmmmmmmm  egg  prices,  but  plenty  of  I’oom  for  more.  A  recent  figure 

I  showed  3%  more  U.  S.  laying  hens  than  a  year  ago,  plus  a  3%  heavier  produc- 
I  tion  per  hen  to  give  6%  more  eggs  than  last  year. 

A  nationwide  sales  campaign  to  increase  egg  consumption  has  been  operating, 
and  will  continue  to  operate.  Participants  have  included  the  U.  S.  Department 
j  of  Agriculture,  state  and  county  extension  forces,  poultry  organizations,  general 
farm  organizations,  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  and  some  com¬ 
mercial  corporations  interested  in  agriculture.  A  promotion  drive  was  recently 
'concluded  for  the  period  June  4-13,  and  another  intensive  effort  will  occur 
July  9-18. 

USDA  states  that  it  cannot  follow  suggestions  that  the  Department  support 
sagging  price  of  eggs  and  broilers  by  buying  producing  hens  and  shell  eggs  for 
[distribution  to  the  needy,  or  by  subsidizing  export  of  broilers. 

APPLE  PROMOTION;  Apple  growers  in  the  Empire  State  approved 

the  proposed  State  marketing  order  by  a  vote 
^  of  587  yesses  and  194  nos.  It  will  be  possible  for  an  order  to  become  effective 
^July  1.  No  more  than  3^  a  bushel  can  be  assessed  on  all  fresh  apples  sold,  not 
I  more  than  2(^  per  100  pounds  of  apples  processed  for  juice,  and  not  more  than 
iiy  per  100  pounds  on  those  processed  for  other  purposes.  Funds  derived  from 
I  the  assessments  are  expected  to  yield  about  $400,000  a  year,  to  be  used  for 
marketing  research,  for  promotion  and  advertising. 

LAND  RENTAL:  A  question  frequently  asked  is,  what  is  a  fair  rent  for 

*^"***i^*i**  cropland  ?  One  rule  is  that  cash  rent  should  vary  from 

8%  to  12%  of  the  market  value  of  the  land,  with  the  smaller  percentage  more 
applicable  to  bare  land  and  the  larger  figure  applicable  'where  there  are  build¬ 
ings.  This  rule  is  given  by  Professor  Art  Bratton  of  Cornell. 

Where  a  fair  rental  is  10%  of  the  value,  the  items  making  up  the  10%  might 
runabout  as  follows:  Interest,  5%;  real  estate  taxes,  2l^%;  insurance  on  build- 
ings,  1/4%;  and  repairs,  2%.  A  group  of  western  New  York  farmers  keeping  re¬ 
cords  showed  cash  rent  of  bare  land  varying  from  $4.50  to  $13.00  per  acre. 

government  HOUSING:  Building  houses  from  tax  money  or 

borrowed  money  is  doubtful  Federal 
policy.  However,  Administration  requested  $1.7  billion  housing  program,  but 
the  Senate  passed,  (60  to  28),  a  $3.6  billion  with  long-range  involvements,  and 
the  House  proposed  upping  it  to  $5.8  billion.  The  final  amount  will  doubtless  be 
a  compromise,  but  paring  down  Federal  housing  to  Administration  request  or 
below  would  help  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

POWER:  In  commenting  on  TV  A,  Representative  Harold  Ostertag  of 

western  New  York  reported  congressmen  as-'  saying:  “Today 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the  largest  power  distributing  agency  in  the 
^  nited  States.  Last  year  it  had  gross  revenues  of  $223  million.”  ".  .  .  We  all 
should  be  able  to  run  a  successful  business  if  the  initial  investment  was  paid 
y  the  taxpayers;  if  we  were  relieved  from  paying  the  52%  corporate  Federal 
income  tax,  and  if,  in  lieu  of  local  taxes,  we  could  pay  sums  far  less  than  those 
paid  by  our  competitors.’  ” 
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WEEDONE  LV  4 


still  the  best 
weed  killer 
your  money 
can  buy ! 


When  you're  farming  for  a  profit  you  usually  find  that  by 
buying  the  best  you  can  expect  the  best  results.  Weed  killers 
are  no  exception.  They  should  be  convenient,  safe  and,  above 
all,  effective. 

WEEDONE  LV  4  is  convenient.  It  mixes  easily  in  hard  or 
soft  water.  You  can  use  it  with  equal  ease  in  sprayers  of  high 
or  low  volume. 

It’s  safe.  This  is  the  original  low-volatile  formulation— con¬ 
tain  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D.  That  means  no  vapor 
damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops,  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  animals. 

And  WEEDONE  LV  4  is  effective,  all  right!  This  world 
famous  formulation — often  imitated,  but  never  duplicated — 
contains  more  killing  acids  per  gallon  than  any  comparable 
weed  killer  on  the  market.  It’s  this  simple — WEEDONE 
LV  4  kills  tough  weeds  when  others  fail  because  it’s  twice  as 
strong,  goes  twice  as  far.  That  means  economy  in  the  bargain  1 

For  broadleaf  weeds,  for  perennials,  for 
woody  plants  wherever  they  grow  in 
crops,  along  roadsides  or  fence  rows 
.  .  .  WEEDONE  LV  4  is  still  the  best 
weed  killer  your  money  can  buy ! 

WEEDONE  LV  4  is  available  in  1,  5,  30  or  52 
gallon  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 


•yHE  BIG  tycoons  of  industry  keep 
*  close  watch  on  efficiency;  they 
know  that  time  and  motion  lost  cuts 
profits  by  increasing  cost.  So  any 
business  worth  its  salt  keeps  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  littlest  fault;  an  expert 
on  efficiency  is  on  the  lookout  con¬ 
stantly  with  stop,  diagram  and 
chart,  he  takes  each  worker’s  job 
apart  and  then  reorganizes  him  in 
hopes  that  maybe  he  can  trim  a  mo¬ 
tion  here,  a  second  there  and  thus 
have  energy  to  spare  for  doing  just 
a  little  hiore  than  he  was  getting 
done  before. 

I  think  we’d  be  ahead  to  do  a  little 
household  checking,  too.  If  she 
would  just  get  organized,  I  think 
Mirandy’d  be  surprised  how  fast  she 
could  do  inside  chores  and  have  time 
left  to  get  outdoors' where  she  could 
help  get  field  work  set  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  net.  Mirandy,  though, 
don’t  share  my  view,  she  got  herself 
Ciuicki  ^  stew  when  I  began  to  clock  her  moves  and  made  a  chart  that 
proves  she  wastes  a  thousand  steps  a  day  and  throws  an  hour  or 
got  a  broom  across  the  seat  and  had  to  beat  a  quick  retreat. 


quite 


so 


away,  i 


WEEDONE  LV  4 


another  chemical  development  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 
(Formerly  American  Chemical  PaintCo.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  AMBLER,  PA,,  Niles,  Calif. 
ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T  AND  AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLERS 

Amchem  end  Weedone  are  registered  trademarks  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  , 


1.001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or 
clogl  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger  .  . 

%  HP  for  up  to  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH 
SO’  high;  or  1,800  GPH  from  25’  well.Q 
1”  inlet;  %■’  outlet.  Coupling  included 

free  . . . - . $7.95  , 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Up  to  7,500  GPH  $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  14,  New  Jersey 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-H  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


Say  you  saw  It  in  American  Agriculturist, 


(402) 


American  Agriculturist,  June  20,  19591 


tuiitis  as  iiiaiiy  as  in  lysgi 

And  production  doubled  in  each  of  the! 

r\T  1  C!  xrocivo  I 


These  tandem-mounted  chemical  row- 
applicator  units  are  applying  insecticide 
(the  two  forward  units)  and  herbicide  (the  two  previous  years 
two  rear  units)  for  soil  insect  and  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  control.  The  insecticide 
is  placed  in  the  top  half-inch  of  soil,  over 
the  seed,  and  the  herbicide  is  spread  over 
a  14-inch  band,  centered  over  the  row. 

These  units  will  accurately  apply  from 
V2-pound  to  30  pounds  per  acre. 


els  per  acre.  This,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  your 
corn  soil  insect  problem.  But  you  can 
see  how  it  could  be  a  good  investment. 


Graiiiilar  Chemicals 


Equipment  Must  Apply 
With  Great  Precision 


I  AN  YOU  imagine  sprinkling  a 
half-cupful  of  table  salt  .  .  . 
I  uniformly  .  .  .  along  the  full 
length  of  an  80-rod  row  ?  This 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  precision  applica¬ 
tion  that  you  need  for  granular  chem¬ 
icals. 

If  you  are  using  granular  heptachlor 
or  aldrin  at  planting  time  to  control 
your  corn  soil  insects,  you  should  apply 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  actual 
chemical  per  acre,  depending  upon  your 
state  entomologists’  recommendations. 
Using  a  20%  concentration  material  at 
a  half-pound  rate,  you  would  actually 
distribute  24^  pounds  of  granules  per 
acre,  which  would  be  about  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  for  an  80-rod  row. 


There  were  an  estimated  2,194,000 
acres  of  corn  treated  with  insecticide 
in  Iowa  in  1958 — about  22%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  acreage— as  compared  to  25,000 
acres  in  1952,  the  first  year  of  any  ap¬ 
preciable  use. 

You  can  see  why  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  is  becoming  an  important  part  of 
economical  crop  production.  Prof.  John 
Bigger,,  entomologist  of  the  Illinois  Na¬ 
tural  History  Survey,  estimates  that  an 
investment  of  perhaps  the  cost  of  three 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  can  result  in 
a  yield-increase  of  up  to  10  or  12  bush- 


Chemicai  Weed  Control 

The  use  of  herbicides  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  is  another  important  practice.  A 
survey  in  a  major  corn  state  recently 
indicated  that  two  out  of  three  farmers 
intended  to  practice  chemical  control 
of  weeds  in  corn,  in  1959.  A  pre-emer¬ 
gence  chemical  applied  at  planting  time 
can  hold  back  the  weeds'  enough  to 
eliminate  one  cultivation.  In  addition, 
this  controls  the  in-the-row  weeds, 
which  can’t  be  easily  controlled  by  cul¬ 
tivation. 

This  new  look  in  farming — use  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemicals  —  involves  ma¬ 
chinery,  of  course,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  aware  of  it.  One  major  manu¬ 
facturer  presented  his  planter  line  this 
year  as  “four-job  planters’’ — equipped 
for  planting,  for  fertilizing,  for  apply¬ 
ing  insecticide  (as  granules),  and  for 
applying  herbicide  (as  a  spray).  An¬ 
other  major  manufacturer  offers  a 
double  set  of  granular  applicators  — 
one  for  insecticides,  one  for  band-ap¬ 
plication  for  herbicide. 

You  may  very  well  be  considering 
the  granular  approach  to  applying  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemicals.  Hei’e  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  granular  approach 
is  being  well-received  and  growing  in 
acceptance:  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
such  units  will  produce  four  to  five 


Granular  Or  Spray? 

The  advantages  of  the  granular  ap¬ 
proach  are  considerable,  although  a 
choice  between  granular  and  spray  is 
not  a  simple  matter,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  whole  picture. 

Ease  of  handling  is  probably  the 
most  important  consideration  in  favor 
of  granular.  To  treat  an  80-acre  field 
with  a  chemical,  you  might  need  400 
pounds  of  material.  With  a  four-row 
planter,  you  would  only  fill  the  hoppers 
8  or  10  times,  at  the  most. 

Contrast  this  with  the  spray  ap¬ 
proach,  which  might  require  that  you 
handle  up  to  50  barrels  of  water  for 
80  acres.  This,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  nuisance  of  the  set-up— pump 
.  .  .  tank  .  .  .  hoses  .  .  .  nozzles,  etc 

On  the  other  hand,  actual  cost  of  the 
chemical  as  granules  might  be  slightly 
higher — or  it  might  not.  This  can  vary 
with  materials.  But  the  difference  in 
cost  is  not  apt  to  be  great. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  you 
can  get  more  good  out  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  carried  in  granules  than  when  they 
are  sprayed  on  as  a  liquid.  This  seems 
to  have  to  do  with  better  protection  of 
the  chemical  from  wind  and  sun.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  probably  a  rather  fine 
point. 

Naturally,  you  would  need  to  consider 
the  cost  of  equipment  for  each  ap 
proach.  A  two-row  granular  applicator 
for  your  planter  would  probably  cost 
you  about  $60,  or  $30  per  row.  A  spray 
set-up  could  cost  you  about  $65  for  a 
pump  and  controls  .  .  .  $40  for  mount¬ 
ing  brackets  for  two  barrels  ...  and 
possibly  $20  for  nozzles,  fittings,  and 
hoses,  making  a  total  of  about  $125  — 
which  would  be  close  to  the  cost  of 
granular  equipment  for  a  four-row 
planter.  Of  course  you  could  also  use 
the  spray  outfit  for  other  jobs. 


You  may  well  wonder  at  the  degree 
of  precision  which  is  required  of  granu¬ 
lar  equipment.  This  is  quite  a  far  cry 
from  the  handling  of  dry  materials 
which  was  possible  with  the  old  end- 
gate  seeder  for  example  ...  or  even 
a  fertilizer  distributor.  Two  factors  en¬ 
ter  in  here — effectiveness  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  the  precision  manufacture  of 
the  granules. 


An  early  asparagus  plant 
with  10  spears  emerged 
before  most  plants  in  the 
field  had  any  spears  above 


Powerful  Stuff 

These  chemicals  are  pretty  powerful, 
when  you  stop  to  realize  that  only  a 
half-pound  of  actual  material  will  pro¬ 
tect  almost  three  miles  of  corn  row  — 
one  acre.  This  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  granules  to  be ,  extremely  uniform 
in  particle  size,  so  that  precision  appli¬ 
cation  is  possible. 

Thus,  an  insecticide  you  would  buy 
today  would  probably  be  designated  as 
either  24-48  or  30-60.  This  means  that 
particles  wmuld  be  no  larger  than  1/24 
of  an  inch,  and  no  smaller  than  1/48  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  case  of  the 
24-48  material. 

You  can  see  that  this  small  range  of 
particle  size  (.021  to  .042-inch)  allow'S 
you  to  do  an  extremely  precise  job  of 
application,  providing  you  have  the 
equipment  capable  of  really  precision 
control.  And  this  is  the  point  of  utmost 
importance  in  any  granular  equipment 
you  buy. 

You  want  to  be  sure  that  you  can 
apply  —  accurately  —  extremely  small 
amounts  of  material  per  acre,  and  that 
you  can  adjust  —  precisely  —  to  the 
exact  application  rate  you  want.  The 
major  manufacturer  of  granular  row- 
applicating  equipment  builds  his  ma¬ 
chines  to  apply  from  % -pound  to  30 
pounds  of  granules  per  acre. 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  control  farm 
pests  is  not  exactly  new — consider  fly 
spray,  for  example.  But  the  use  of  soil 
insecticides  and  herbicides  to  control 
crop  pests  is  a  relatively  new  practice. 


ground.  Early  plants  gen¬ 
erally  yield  twice  the  field 
average. 


BETTER  ASPARACUS 


O-Poiiit  N election  Plan  of  ISeed 
Brings  Bigger,  Farlier  Yields 

By  J.  HOWARD  ELLISON* 


SPARAGUS  growers  in  New 
Jersey  are  confronted  with  the 
I  problem  of  low  yield.  Qne  rea¬ 
son  for  low  yield  is  the  use  of 
unimproved  strains.  Given  below  is  a 
simple  method  for  asparagus  improve¬ 
ment,  and  if  adopted  by  a  large  number 
of  growers,  it  could  lead  toRhe  produc¬ 
tion  of  commercial  quantities  of  su¬ 
perior  seed  within  eighteen  months. 

In  any  field  of  asparagus  there  are 
outstanding  plants  which  yield  twice  as 


*  Associate  research  specialist  in  vege¬ 
table  crops,  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture. 


much  as  the  average  of  the  field,  and 
likewise  there  are  other  plants  which 
yield  less  than  half  the  average.  When 
growers  harvest  seed  at  random,  they 
get  it  from  good  and  poor  females  alike, 
which  have  been  pollinatd  by  good  and 
poor  male  plants.  The  next  generation 
of  plants  from  such  seed  will  not  be 
any  better  than  the  parents,  and  in 
some  cases  will  be  less  productive. 

A  simple  selection  technique  de¬ 
veloped  at  Rutgers  will  permit  the  as. 
paragus  grower  to  identify  high  yield¬ 
ing  plants  without  obtaining  individual 
yield  records.  The  picture  shows  spears 
from  an  early  emerging  plant  the  first 
day  of  harvest,  when  most  plants  have 


not  yet  appeared.  Research  has  shown 
that  these  early  plants  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  the  average  for  the  field 

Another  method  for  selecting  high 
yielding  plants  is  to  choose  those  which 
have  vigorous  brush  in  the  fall.  Plants 
with  many  large  stalks  may  yield  ten 
times  as  much  as  those  with  few  small 
stalks.  Naturally,  the  best  plants  of  al 
are  those  which  are  early  in  the  spring 
and  have  vigorous  brush  in  the  fall. 

Most  of  the  progress  in  asparagus 
breeding  has  been  achieved  by  mating 
superior  male  and  female  plants.  The 
grower  can  improve  his  own  asparagus 
strain  by  establishing  a  block  of  high 
yielding  plants  for  seed  production. 

Here  is  a  simple  method  for  selecting 
outstanding  plants  on  the  basis  of  earli¬ 
ness  and  brush  vigor: 

1.  Stake  early  plants,  preferably  m 
an  old  bed,  which  have  many  larg^ 
spears  the  day  before  harvesting  begins 
in  the  spring. 

2.  In  the  fall,  select  those  early 
plants  which  have  many  large  stal  s 
of  brush.  Plants  with  berries  are  e 
males,  and  all  early  spearing,  vi^rous 
females  should  be  saved.  Plants  withou 
berries  probably  are  males,  and  are 
needed  for  pollination  in  the  ratio  0 
one  male  to  four  females. 

3.  Avoid  any  plants  with  more  t 
average  rust. 

4.  Early  the  next  spring  before  a  ) 
growdh  starts,  dig  the  selected  pl^^ 
and  set  them  in  a  block  by  themseve 


for  seed  production. 

5.  For  maximum  seed  yield,  nev 


cut  these  plants.  Introduce  bees  durin» 


the  blooming  period  each  year. 


which  is  set  on  these  plants  in  May ' 
June  will  not  be  contaminated 
len  from  unselected  males  in  a  cu  '  ^ 
bed.  Do  not  save  seed  from  stalks  w  ‘ 
bloom  in  July  or  August  when  unse 
ted  field  plants  are  in  bloom.  .  . 

6.  Control  asparagus  beetles  u 
berides  are  set,  because  beetles  0 
ruin  the  seed  crop. 


Put  on  lime  while  the  ground  is  firm.  Give  lime  time  to  react  with  the  soil. 


Avoid  the  springtime  rush  period.  Select  the  service  to  meet  your  needs .  .  .  Priced  in  Bulk. 
Bagged,  f.o.b.  plant,  or  have  it  SPREAD  ON  THE  FIELD. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


INEXCUSABLE! 

LEASE  put  yourself  in  my  shoes  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  decide  what 
you  would  do. 

Yesterday  T  had  to  take  my  wife’s 
mother  to  the  hospital.  As  it  is  quite  a 
trip  from  our  farm,  I  was  rather  late 
in  arriving  home.  When  I  started  to  do 
my  milking,  I  discovered  there  was  no 
electric  power. 

I  called  the  neighbors  to  ask  if  they 
had  power.  They  did  have,  so  I  started 
to  investigate.  Finally  my  wife  discov¬ 
ered  a  note  stuck  in  the  door  saying 
our  electricity  had  been  shut  off  for 
non-payment  of  our  bill.  We  knew  the 
bill  had  been  paid,  so  I  called  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  at  seven  o’clock  they 
arrived  and  turned  the  power  on. 

This  morning,  while  I  was  eating 
breakfast,  I  received  a  call  saying  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  books,  and 
were  very  sorry  for  the  inconvenience 
caused  me.  To  me  the  mistake  is  inex¬ 
cusable;  but  the  idea  of  turning  off  the 
power  wdthout  even  looking  up  my  rec¬ 
ord  of  payment  for  the  past  ten  years 
is  even  worse. 

I  am  even  considering  the  possibility 
of  getting  my  own  power  plant.  Could 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  buying  and  operating  a  diesel 
power  plant? 

We  have  a  herd  of  twenty-six  milk¬ 
ers,  a  bulk  milk  tank,  a  self-unloading 
glass-lined  silo,  and  many  other  elec¬ 
trical  conveniences.  We  use  on  the  av¬ 
erage  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  per  month.  —  Name  with¬ 
held  by  request. 

Editor’s  Note:  Most  of  the  men  I 
know  who  are  connected  with  public 
utilities  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  public  relations.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  agree  that  our  sub¬ 
scriber  is  entirely  justified  in  his  re¬ 
sentment.  We  will  look  up  and  send  to 
him  the  information  about  a  diesel 
power  plant,  as  he  may  wish  to  install 
it  in  case  of  a  power  suspension,  even 
though  he  accepts  the  apologies  of  the 
power  company. 

FUNDAMENTALLY 

WRONG 

CAN’T  HELP  but  reply  to  the  letter 
in  the  May  2  MAILBAG  captioned, 
“LACKS  ADMINISTRATION.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reader,  like 
so  many  of  us,  is  getting  things  a  bit 
mixed  up.  Maybe  he  just  got  through 
figuring  his  income  tax  or  something. 
Anyhow,  the  Soil  Bank  is  a  device 
wherein  the  government  pays  farmers 
NOT  to  raise  anything  marketable  on 
certain  acres.  According  to  the  law  as 
I  understand  it  (maybe  I’m  the  one 


w'ho’s  mixed  up!)  if  a  person  complies 
with  the  requirements,  anyone  can  col¬ 
lect  these  payments.  That  is,  they  are 
NOT  based  on  need;  they  are  NOT  re¬ 
lief  payments  in  any  sense;  instead, 
they  go  to  any  and  all  who  “go  along 
with  the  program.” 

To  me,  this  points  up  a  prime  reason 
for  the  Soil  Bank  failure  (I  understand 
it  has  failed  to  keep  down  production, 
which  is  measured  in  terms  of  bushels 
or  hundred  pounds,  not  acres).  That  is, 
anything  paid  to  keep  a  person  from 
doing  something  is  in  reality  a  form  of 
bribery  or  blackmail. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  in  looking  to 
the  government  for  help  in  the  first 
place.  After  all,  we’ve  had  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  government  farm 
programs — with  the  best  brains  in  both 
political  parties  working  on  them — and 
for  some  reason  we’re  getting  in  a 
worse  mess  all  the  time.  What  sensible 
farmer  thinks  the  farm  program  will 
ever  be  solved  by  politicians  —  when 
farmers  are  outnumbered  10-to-l  at  the 
polls  ? — M.  H.  Banner 

MUST  HAVE  HELP 

BELIEVE  a  great  injustice  is  being 
done  to  a  group  of  farmers  in  New 
York  State.  At  the  outset,  let  me  state 
that  this  group  is  in  full  accord  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell’s  policy 
that  farmers  should  make  full  use  of 
domestic  labor  and  try  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  foreign  farm  labor  in  the  United 
States. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the 
case  of  the  Growers,  of  Nassau,  Inc.,  a 
small  group  of  vegetable  farmers  in 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  where 
farms  are  fast  disappearing  to  a  vast 
influx  of  population.  Farming  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  New  York  City 
skyscrapers  offers  some  unique  prob¬ 
lems.  The  prime  problem  is  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  satisfactory  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  In  an  area  like  this  with  industry, 
building  trades,  landscapers,  etc.,  com¬ 
peting  for  labor,  the  farmer  is  at  a 
definite  disadvantage  to  compete  for 
labor  and  hold  those  that  he  does  re¬ 
cruit.  Farming  on  land  where  taxes  are 
$50  to  $150  per  acre  makes  efficient 
operation  a  must. 

These  Nassau  growers  have  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  used  .  Jamaican 
(B.W.I.)  workers  on  their  farms.  It  had 
been  the  custom  for  these  workers  to 
arrive  in  two  groups — one  early  in  the 
growing  season  and  an  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  men  for  the  harvest  season.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  ’58  season,  the  additional 
group  of  men  was  not  certified  in  New 
York  State,  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
many  acres  of  crops. 

This  year,  after  two  unsatisfactory 


Four  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  recent 
testimonial  banquet  honor¬ 
ing  B.  J.  H.  Rikert  (stand¬ 
ing,  center)  of  Syracuse, 
gather  with  the  well- 
known  New  York  milkshed 
personality  during  cere¬ 
monies  at  Syracuse.  With 
Rikert,'  retiring  after  35 
years  of  service  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New 
York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Cooperative,  are 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Blanford 
(standing,  left),  market  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Federal 
Milk  Order  27,  and  Toastmaster  Richard  Wiles,  Mutual  Federation  attorney.  Seated 
are  New  York's  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Don  Wickham  (left)  and  Edmund  F.  Cooke 
of  Alden,  N.  Y.,  Mutual's  general  counsel,  who  delivered  the  main  address. 


attempts  by  these  Nassau  farmers  to 
recruit  men  from  South  Carolina,  cer¬ 
tification  of  these  workers  has  been 
flatly  denied  by  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  in  New  York 
State.  The  recruitment  was  to  conform 
with  the  Bureau’s  directive  that  farm¬ 
ers  make  “reasonable  effort”  at  re¬ 
cruiting  domestic  labor.  Furthermore, 
the  growers  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
definition  or  direct  interpretation  of  the 
term  —  “reasonable  effort”  —  in  New 
York  State. 

Our  neighboring  states  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts  have  hundreds 
of  British  West  Indians — the  bulk  of 
whom  are  working  in  the  shade-tobacco 
industry — not  even  a  food  crop!  There 
are  also  thousands  more  of  these  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  Sixty-five 
hundred  are  in  Florida  alone. 

Are  we  to  permit  the  New  York  State 
farmer  to  be  so  discriminated  against — 
after  all,  he  must  compete  on  a  market 
with  other  states  ?  The  vegetable  indus¬ 
try  in  New  York  State  is  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
are  not  helping  this  decline  by  denying 
New  Yoi’k  farmers  this  reliable  labor 
force.  —  Arthur  V.  Youngs,  President, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

FARM  HELP  WANTED 

IN  your  magazine,  which  I  read  faith¬ 
fully,  I  have  often  seen  reference  to 
young  people  who  wanted  to  get  a  start 
in  farming.  I  also  know  the  pros  &  cons 
of  the  subject,  having  started  farming 
from  scratch. 

I  have  a  small  dairy  farm  which  I 
have  developed  after  eight  years  of 
hard  work,  new  30  tie-up  conventional 
dairy  barn,  equipment,  bulk  tank.  I 
would  like  to  find  a  good,  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  run  this  farm  while  I  in¬ 
vest  in  a  business  here  in  town.  My 
farm  consists  of  175  acres,  much  of  it 
still  undeveloped.  We  are  22  miles  south 
of  Hartford  and  12  miles  east  of  Willi- 
mantic.  We  are  in  the  hub  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  agricultural  area,  near  a  small 
agricultural  town  of  some  1600  people. 

I  believe  that  a  sound  business  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  worked  out  with 
the  proper  man,  and  I’d  be  very  happy 
to  cooperate. — Name  withheld  by  re¬ 
quest. 

RIGHTS  OF  WAY 

1HAVE  READ  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  article  on  Rights  of  Wayv 
for  Roads  appearing  on  Page  10  of  the 
May  2nd  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

For  many  years,  the  State  Grange 
has  appreciated  the  grave  injustice 
caused  to  farmers  and  other  property 
owners  when  the  State  took  property 
and  the  owners  suffered  severely  due 
to  the  long  delay  in  receiving  payment. 
Senator  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Taxation,  probably 
gave  more  time  with  me  in  considering 
this  matter  than  any  other  individual 
member  of  the  Legislature,  over  these 
several  years. 

Thus  it  was  perfectly  proper  that 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  State  Grange  Convention  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  I  gave  to  Senator  Peterson  the 
text  of  the  State  Grange  Convention 
resolution  referred  to  in  the  State 
Grange  Legislative  folder,  as  follows; 

“The  Grange  recommends  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  to  reimburse  property 
owners  for  lands  taken  for  highway 
purposes.” 

Also,  I  was  advised  that  Assembly- 
man  Price  had  been  cooperative  in 
studying  the  matter  and  it  would  be  in 
order  for  Mr.  Price  to  introduce  the  bill 
in  the  Assembly.  Thus,  the  bill  was 
drafted  at  my  request  and  sponsored  by 
the  State  Grange,  in  the  Legislature, 
by  Senator  Peterson  and  Assemblyman 
Price.  We  did  everything  reasonable  in 
the  interests  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  as  a  result  of  this  agita¬ 
tion  there  have  been  very  definite  plans 
made  to  expedite  payment  to  property 
owners.—Kenneth  H.  Fake,  Legislative 
Representative,  N ew  York  State  Grange 
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Why  spray  the  same 

Canada  Thistle 
year  after  year  after  year? 

One  spray  of  Cyanamid’s  Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller  kills  thistles. .. . 
roots  and  all... for  only  a  patch.  These  farmers  proved  it. 


“When  I  sprayed  Canada  Thistle  with  the 
so-called  ‘cheap  chemicals/”  says  Mr. 
Clarence  Kingery  of  Frankfort,  Indiana, 
“I  found  all  I  did  was  kill  the  top  growth. 
When  I  heard  about  Amino  Triazole,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  it.  The  results  were  amazing. 

“The  areas  sprayed  luere  free  of  thistles 
indicating  a  complete  kill.  This  land  was 
put  into  com  the  next  year  and  there  was 
no  re-growth  of  thistle.” 

Mr.  Kingery  sums  it  up  this  way: 
“When  I  used  other  chemicals  I  had  to 
make  repeated  applications  and  still  I  had 
thistles.  With  Amino  Triazole  I  got  90% 
control  with  only  one  application,  saving 
time,  labor  and  money.  I  have  a  few 
patches  that  haven’t  been  sprayed  but  I 
plan  to  end  my  thistle  problem  this  year 
with  Amino  Triazole.” 

Amino  Triazole:  the  economical 
way  to  kill  Canada  Thistle 

Keal  economy  means  getting  the  job  done 
at  lowest  cost.  Experience  proves  it  takes 
2  sprays  a  year  for  three  years— six  sprays 
in  all— to  control  thistle  with  2-4D.  That’s 
because  2-4D  kills  only  top  growth.  Roots 
remain  alive  underground.  Often,  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  spray  the  same  land  /twice  a 
year.  Because  you  spray  only  once  with 
Amino  Triazole,  you  get  the  job  done . . .  i 
you  get  ti'ue  economy. 


Cleaned  up  20  acres 
of  solid  thistle 

Mr.  Val  Racek  of  Story  County,  Iowa, 
tackled  a  20-acre  field  with  Amino  Tria¬ 
zole.  This  field  was  very  badly  infested. 
Here’s  what  he  reports : 

“One  application  gave  us  90%  kill... 
most  of  the  surviving  thistle  were  in 
fringe  areas.  When  you  think  of  the  maze 
of  underground  roots  that  were  killed,  you 
realize  Amino  Triazole  is  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  We’ve  been  using  2-4D 
weedkillers  for  10  years.  We’ve  had  no 
trouble  with  annual  weeds  but  tough 
perennials  always  survived.  Now,  Amino 
Triazole  appears  to  have  solved  this 
problem. 

“Controlling  Canada  Thistle  is  economi¬ 
cal  when  you  have  a  one-application  chem¬ 
ical  that  does  the  job  like  Amino  Triazole. 
And,  it’s  profitable  when  you  consider  crop 
losses  caused  by  thistle.” 

How  Amino  Triazole  works: 

How  to  use  it 

Amiho  Triazole  gives  dramatic  kills  of 
thistle  and  other  perennials  because  it’s  a 
systemic  weedkiller.  That  is,  it  enters  a 
thistle  plant  through  its'  leaves,  then 
moves  through  its  stems  down  to  the  deep¬ 
est  root  tips.  That’s  why  Amino  Triazole 
kills  the  entire  plant,  not  just  its  top 
growth. 


At  left,  one  application  of  Amino  Triazole  in  1958  gave  Mr.  Kingery  90%  or  better  thistle  control.  At  right,  pai 
of  thistle  sprayed  year  after  year  with  2-4D  sends  uo  new  growth.  Amino  Triazole  will  end  problem  this  ye* 


Good  results  with  Amino  Triazole  on  a  small  scale 
in  1957  encouraged  Val  Racek  to  tackle  this  20 
acre  field  of  solid  thistle  last  year.  Kill  was  better 
than  90%.  Patches  on  fringe  areas  will  be  cleaned 
up  this  year  by  spot  treatment. 


Apply  Amino  Triazole  with  power  or 
hand  sprayer,  depending  on  whether  over¬ 
all  coverage  or  spot  treatment  is  required. 
Because  Amino  Triazole  is  soluble  in 
water,  no  agitation  is  required  in  the  tank. 
After  flushing  with  plain  water,  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  immediately  for  other 
purposes.  When  used  as  directed.  Amino 
Triazole  will  not  sterilize  the  soil. 

Other  uses 

Amino  Triazole  is  recommended  for  many 
tough  perennials  including  quackgrass, 
poison  ivy  and  poison  oak,  horsetail  rush, 
milkweed  and  mapy  others.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  literature  covering  all  uses, 
recommended  rates,  etc.,  or  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York. 


AMINO  TRIAZOLE 
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Only  on  the 


MA6IC  MASTER  PULSATOR 


sends  signals  that . . . 


MILK  by  vacuum 

One  Jamesway  synchronous  master  electric  pulsator  op¬ 
erates  up  to  6  milkers.  Pulsation  is  itni/o/vn  (unlike 
individual  pulsators  on  the  milkers).  No  variation  from 
day  to  day  or  cow  to  cow.  And  it’s  not  affected  by  tem¬ 
perature,  humidity  or  atmospheric  pressure. 

WASH  by  yacuum 

Pulsation  cleaning  washes  and  sterilizes  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  with  swirling  charges  of  hot  cleaning  solution. 
Washes  milk  line,  hose,  milkers,  milk  line  valves  and 
releaser.  Takes  far  less  hot  water  than  other  washing 
systems.  Cuts  clean-up  costs  and  effort. 

• 

ELEVATE  by  vacuum 

Jamesway's  vacuum  milk  lift  raises  milk  from  the  receiv¬ 
er  jar  to  storage  quickly  and  simply.  No  complicated 
electric  pumps  that  churn  up  the  milk. 


The  Jamesway  Milker  has  been  proved  in  millions  of 


milkings.  For  pipeline  or  bucket  mjfking  —  conventional 
stanchion  barns,  herringbone  or  panel  milk  parlors.  And 
the  Jamesway  Milker  is  gentle  with  udders  —  reduces 
danger  of  mastitis.  For  more  information  on  Jamesway 
Power  Choring  mail  the  coupon. 
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liuY:  NOW 
PAY  liTER 

Aiki'for  details 


'EUIK  MlLk 
COPltSS 


AUI»ER 

CATTU  FEEDER 


POWER 
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StlO  UMLOADER$ 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 
FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


JAMES  MFG.  CO./  Dept.  AG-69/  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin  * 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  Jamesway  Pipeline  Milker.  Also  * 
include  literature  on  the  items  I  have  checked  below:  t 

r~l  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Bulk  Milk  Tanks  Q  Herringbone  Milking  Stalls  O  Cattle  Feeders  * 
Q  Panel  Milking  Stalls  □  Barn  Cleaner  □  New  low-cost  Cable  Barn  Cleaner  O  Barn  Equipment  • 

• 

Name  .  • 

Address  . • 

♦ 

Cify  . . .  . . . . State  .  * 


By  W.  D.  BOLTON 

Professor  of  Animal  Pathology, 
University  of  Vermont 


I  HANT  A  TAX-FREE  farm?  If 
you’re  an  average  dairyman, 
I  I  your  herd  could  provide  enough 

additional  income  to  pay  your 
property  taxes — if  each  of  your  cows 
produces  a  calf  evpry  year.  Few  herds 
reach  this  goal  and  the  resulting  loss 
exceeds  5  million  dollars  annually.  Most 
dairymen  are  unaware  of  the  loss  since 
it  represents  milk  that  was  never  pro¬ 
duced. 

•  / 

Breed  After  50  Days 

To  produce  a  calf  annually  and  thus 
start  a  new  lactation,  a  cow  must  con¬ 
ceive  within  90  days  after  her  last 
freshening.  Research  shows  the  best 
time  to  breed  cows  is  from  50  to  90 
days — animals  bred  earlier  often  do 
not  settle  and  may  not  finally  conceive 
until  well  after  90  days.  Loss  of  poten¬ 
tial  milk  production  costs  the  owner 
over  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  cow  that 
goes  more  than  three  months  without 
conceiving. 

Breeding  problems  include  abortion^, 
birth  of  dead  or  weak  calves,  repeat 
breeding  animals,  failure  to  show  heat, 
and,  in  general,  any  condition  that  in¬ 
terrupts  the  normal  breeding  cycle.  If 
your  cows  are  requiring  two  or  three 
services  per  conception,  you’ve  got 
trouble.  An  average  of  one  and  one-half 
services,  or  slightly  more,  is  normal. 

What  causes  breeding  problems  ? 
Bacteria,  nutrition,  heredity,  hormone 
imbalance,  mechanical  injuries,  and 
poor  management — these  all  contribute 
to  your  economic  loss. 

Bacteria  Causes  Abortions 

In  examining  over  600  aborted  calves 
during  the  past  eight  years,  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Pathology  found 
that  bacterial  agents  Were  involved  in 
only  one-third.  Most  of  these  were 
caused  by  brucellosis,  vibriosis,  and 
leptospirosis. 

Our  farm  visits  with  the  local  veter¬ 
inarian  to  herds  in  trouble  indicate  that 
poor  management  is  as  often  respon¬ 
sible  as  disease.  Failure  to  detect  heat, 
absence  of  periodic  pregnancy  checks 
by  the  veterinarian,  and  a  general  lack 
of  good  “cow  sense”  on  the  part  of  the 


What  To  Do 

IF  YOU'VE  encountered  breeding 
problems  in  your  dairy  herd  it 
will  pay  you  to  follow  these  recom¬ 
mendations: 

1.  Use  artificial  breeding.  Put 
your  own  bull  "on  the  shelf" 
until  he  has  passed  a  labora¬ 
tory  examination. 

2.  Have  periodic  pregnancy 
checks.  Ask  your  veterinarian 
to  examine  any  cows  that  do 
not  show  heat  within  30  days 
after  calving. 

3.  Call  your  veterinarian  for  re¬ 
peat  breeders.  He  may  suggest 
blood  samples  and  tampon 
tests  for  his  diagnosis. 

4.  Send  aborted  calves  and  a 
blood  sample  from  the  dam  to 
the  Department  of  Animal 
Pathology. 

5.  Turn  your  cows  out  at  least 
daily  to  get  the  extra  5  to  6 
per  cent  breeding  efficiency. 

6.  Use  cow  sense. 


herdsman — these  are  the  most  frequent 
criticisms. 

Turn  Cows  Out  Twice  Daily 

Bearden  at  Cornell  University  has, 
shown  that  dairymen  can  improve 
breeding  efficiency  more  than  5  per  cent 
by  turning  cows  out  once  daily,  com¬ 
pared  to  no  turn  out;  twice-a-day  fi?" 
ures  show  over  6  per  cenj  increase. 

“Cow  sense”  is  hard  to  define.  The 
herdsman  who  has  it  understands  an 
appreciates  the  current  needs  of  his 
animals.  He  shows  it  in  many  ways, 
such  as  his  methods  of  handling,  fee 
ing,  milking,  and  caring  for  his  cows, 
knowing  when  to  call  the  veterinarian, 
in  the  general  appearance  of  his  hei  , 
and  the  amount  of  bedding  used.  You 
can  gain  it  only  through  experience  m 
working  with  animals.  Frequently  cow 
sense  makes  the  difference  between 
just  breaking  even  and  a  substantia 
profit  from  the  dairy  enterprise- 
There’s  no  substitute  for  it. 


BUY  IT  OR  RENT  IT* 

Sometimes  when  a  man  buys  a  piece  of  equipment  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
buying  more  acres  or  adding  more  animals  in  order  to  get  full  benefit  of  d- 
One  alternative  is  tb  hire  custom  work  done.  The  owner  of  one  rather  small 
family  farm  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  hires  only  occasional  day  help.  I’vt 
does  hire  his  feed  delivered,  his  grain  combined,  and  his  corn  picked. 

In  case  the  equipment  is  not  available  for  you  to  hire  when  you  wish,  an 
alternative  is  to  buy  the  equipment  and  plan  on  paying  part  of  the  cost  thereof 
by  doing  custom  work  for  neighbors.— H.L.C. 

’’Our  apologies  to  Von  Hart  and  Stan  Munro  for  using  this  title. 
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children  or  their  grandchildren  by  the 
hand  and  attending,  but  just  never  get 
to  it,  except  perhaps  at  Easter. 

That  these  churches  are  still  going 
has  not  come  about  easily.  As  many  as. 
four  of  them,  scattered  over  a  20  mile 
area,  are  presided  over  by  one  minis¬ 
ter — perhaps  starting  his  Sunday’s  ser¬ 
mons  as  early  as  9  a.m.  and  finishing 
at  5  p.m.  in  order  to  preach  in  all  of 
them.  His  support  of  each  conmiunity 
cannot  help  but  be  diluted,  and  while 
this  would  seem  to  be  fatal,  the 
churches  go  on  and  on. 

The  reason  is  pure  Christian  power 
primarily  through  the  personalities  of 
the  few  faithful.  You  should  know  some 
of  them.  The  other  Sunday,  after  the 
minister  had  been  floundering  around 
with  Revelations  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
preached  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  On  the 
way  out,  I  said  to  Grannie  Thompson: 


“Not  bad  today’’,  and  quick  as  a  flash 
she  said,  “You  know,  it’s  pretty  hard 
to  muss  up  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

On  a  week  day  I  talked  with  Grand¬ 
mother  Lee.  Upon  leaving  I  said  the 
usual  goodbys  and,  since  she  continues 
to  be  a  happy,  laughing  soul  in  her  late 
eighties,  I  also  said,  “Behave  yourself!” 
Like  lightning  she  straightened  up  and 
said,  “Why?”  (Young  folks  please 
note)  “That  was  a  decision  I  had  to 
make  for  myself  in  my  early  teens. 
Why  do  it  all  over  again  now?” 

One  day  I  said  to  an  old  patriarch 
of  the  church:  “You  must  have  seen  a 
lot  of  changes  in  this  church  through 
all  the  years.”  His  reply  was  just  as 
quick,  “Yes,  I  have,  and  I  have  been 
agin  all  of  them!” 

So,  I  guess  that  is  why  you  still  see 
so  many  little  trim,  white  churches 
scattered  all  over  rural  New  England. 


Stri'p  cup  shows  faster  return  to  normal  milk  production 


let  3  antibiotics  attack  mastitis 


©TRADEMARKS  OF  MERCK  R  CO..  INC.  ©MERCK  R  CO.,  INC. 


BOVITRIN  Mastitis  Ointment  contains  a  steroid  compound  — 
2,000  times  more  soluble  than  steroids  in  other  mastitis  ointments. 


No  antibiotic  can  destroy  bacteria  it  cannot  reach. 
That’s  why  prednisolone  21-phosphate  is  added  to 
Bovitrin  to  help  reduce  the  swelling  and  udder  in¬ 
flammation  which  so  often  block  the  effectiveness 
of  even  the  most  powerful  antibiotics. 

Here’s  how  Bovitrin  works  to  reduce  mastitis: 

•  speedily  diffuses  throughout  the  udder 

•  suppresses  acute  inflammation 

•  helps  a  broad-spectrum  combination  of  antibiotics 
reach  even  remote  pockets  of  infection 

.  reduces  the  formation  of  scar  tissue . . .  gets  in¬ 
fected  quarters  back  to  full  production . . .  faster ! 

Good  Management  Prevents  Mastitis— 

Bovitrin  Helps  Control  It! 

Nothing  on  the  market  can  do  a  better  job  for  you 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  mastitis  than  improved 


herd  management.  However,  should  mastitis  strike, 
there  is  no  product  more  effective,  or  faster  acting 
in  controlling  infections  than  Bovitrin  mastitis 
OINTMENT.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

Convenience  and  economy,  too 

Bovitrin  is  available,  wherever  animal  health  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold,  in  5  Gm.  single-dose  tubes.  Be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer  for  the  economical  24-unit  pack  of 
faster-acting  Bovitrin. 

For  Maximum  Protection  against  Scours... 
Right  from  Birth  ! 

One  or  two  SulfaStrep®  Boluses  a  day,  for 
three  to  five  days,  is  all  it  takes  to  help  prevent 
calf  scours.  Even  in  herds  where  the  disease  is 
a  persistent  problem,  SulfaStrep  acts  fast 
to  protect  your  investment. 


BOVITRIN  'mastitis  ointment 
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White  New  Enj^land  Churches 


DN  driving  through  rural  New 
England,  haven’t  you  often  won¬ 
dered  how  so  many  trim,  little, 
white  churches  have  ever  sur¬ 
vived. 

First,  they  are  the  pride  of  everyone 
in  these  little  communities.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  supported  by 
everyone,  by  any  means.  Figures,  un¬ 
fortunately,  show  that  rural  commun¬ 
ities  are  not  the  church-joining-attend¬ 
ing  folks  that  suburban  and  city  folks 
are.  Then,  what  does  keep  these  little 
churches  white  and  trim,  and  especial¬ 
ly  open  ? 

Generally,  they  continue  to  function 
because  of  their  Sunday  Schools  and 
by  the  support  of  a  very  small  group 
of  devout  elderly  folks,  mostly  ladies 
Habitually  you  wall  find  that  these 
ladies  started  as  little  girls  singing  in 
the  choirs,  becoming  active  in  Sunday 
School,  the  “Ladies’  Aid”,  etc.,  until 
through  the  years  every  Sunday  they 
were  taking  their  own  little  ones  with 
them.  Now,  mostly  they  attend  alone, 
still  regularly,  and  are  almost  alone  in 
keeping  these  churches  open. 

They  are  able  to  do  this  from  the 
pure  weight  of  their  recognized  good¬ 
ness  in  the  community.  The  power  of 
this  goodness  brings  in  the  finances 
and  the  support  they  may  or  may  not 
actively  ask. 


The  whole  community  believes  in 
what  they  are  doing  and  quite  general¬ 
ly,  while  these  folks  may  not  even  try 
to  become  a  part  of  it  themselves,  they 
are  determined  that  the  folks  they  as¬ 
sociate  with,  their  children,  and  the 
church  itself  shall  not  be  denied.  Likely, 
they  picture  themselves  taking  their 
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c®uNti*y 

STORIES 


Man’s  B«^st  Friend 

By  Joseph  L.  Randles,  Jr. 

^UR  FARM  dog,  Timmy,  is  just  a 
medium  sized,  run-of-the  mill  dog 
His  chief  task,  theoretically,  is  to  help 
set  the  cows.  How'ever,  he  has  assign¬ 
ed  himself  numerous  other  business 
such  as,  barking  at  strangers,  being 
companion  to  anyone  going  out  around 
we  farm,  chasing  an  occasional  rabbit, 
aud,  most  important,  catching  the  of- 
ensive  rodent  of  the  fields — the  wood¬ 
chuck. 

The  Woodchuck  is  a  difficult  animal 
0  catch  outside  of  his  burrow.  He  is 
a  ferocious  fighter,  with  an  extraordin- 
®’’^*'^^^city  for  life  when  cornered. 

When  Timmy  was  only  about  a  year 
®  u  I  happened  onto  one  of  these  fights 
°  the  death — of  the  woodchuck,  of 
course.  I  am  always  glad,  when  neces- 
^cy,  to  help  a  dog  kill  a  ’chuck.  Since 

IS  one  seemed  particularly  tough,  I 
?o  off  the  tractor,  and  at  an  auspicious 
^  onient  hit  the  rodent  on  the  head  with 
stunned  chuck  was  momentarily 

Timmy  rushed  in  for  the  kill.  He  bit 
groundhog.  He  shook  the  critter 


the 

violently.  ButltilT  when  he  dropped  the 
imal  it  vaguely  started  to  move.  I 
ove  off  knowing  the  dog  would  finish 
Jcb  quickly  now. 

As  I  reached  a  little  brook  which 
com  that  field,  I  saw  Timmy 

chu  along  carrying  the  wood- 

ck.  I  watched  in  amazement  as  he 
a  drop  the  inert  form  into 

j-hp  P'^ol  and  hold  it  firmly  under 
satisfied  that  the 
toX  •  was  completely  dead  he 
V„  ,  3'Way,  probably  to  the  front 
thn  there  to  ripen 

thoroughly ! 
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HO  fUE'i 
iH  m 
KirOiEH, 
EirHER/ 


■  LOOK  AT  THE  fU£A 
PN  THE  floor! 
PL'i-CORP  REALLV 
POE^  THE  JOe! 
ONE  application 
LASTS  m  SEASON 
-AT  only  '/4  THE 

COST  OP  sprayino/ 


Trouble  with  FLIES? 


JOE,  HOUSEFLIES  AT 
MY  PAIIJY  eARN*AR£ 
ASOUT  TO  CARRY  ME 
AWAY/  WHAT  PO  YOU 
RECOMMENO? 


I- 


bOUNPS  600P/  HOW  POES  IT  WORK?  2 


^  IT'S  s;iMPLE(  REAP 


(J)  houseflies  i-IRE  TO  UOHT  OH  CORW, 
ANP  WHEN  THEY  UOHT  OH  fLY-OORP, 

they  pie  Within  i?  minutEP 

(D  FLY-l'ORP  COSTS  FAR  LESS/— 
PECAUSE  YOU  ONLY  N£EP  TO 
BUY  ONCE  A  season' 

(J)  USE  ONE  PACRAOE  FOR  EVERY 
lOOO  SQUARE  FEET  OF 
6UILPINO-  SPACE 


last  summer  leading  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  all  over  the  nation  tested  Fly-Cord 
under  the  strict  control  of  Farm  Journal 
magazine.  They  gave  Fly-Cord  their  over¬ 
whelming  approval,  and  the  product  was 
awarded  the  Farm-Journal  Family  Test 
Seal  of  Approval. 

FLY- CORD  IS  ALSO  PERFECT 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOG,  AND 
OTHER  FARM  APPLICATIONS. 


-W  . 


1  11  m _ 

''  HOLP  on!  YOU'LL  THROw'^p^^' 

your  money  away  UNLESS  ' 


HOLP  on:  youll 

MONEV  AWAV  unj.c^: 

YOJ  OiT  £NOU6H  TO  VO 
THE  JOS  RlUHT/ 

r  i£g)  &,.er  '  , 

/ooo  ‘f.9So  S 

^‘-y-coec 


JOe  4AIP  FLY-CORP  WAS  FULLY  TKTEP 
I  APPROYEP  BY  the  LEAPINO  ACr  COLLE6E 
ANP  HEALTH  PEPARTMENTS.F— 


...  ANP  A  MILLION 
SATISFiEP  CUSTOMERS, 


fly-cord,  me. 

P.  O.  Box  2006  —  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 
Call  ADams  2-3439 

ASK  FOR  FlY-CORD  AT  ANY  CO-OP  OR 
INDEPENDENT  FARM  SUPPLY  DEALER! 


the  low-down  on  Lo-Vats 

Going  bulk?  Check  all  these 
Lo-Vat  features  before  you  buy 


Here’s  a  bulk  milk  cooler  that’s 
built  for  life  on  the  farm. 

Low  height.  Lo-Vat  is  easy  to  clean 
and  pour  into.  It’s  just  pants’ 
pocket  high. 

Low  operating  cost.  The  Lo-Vat  is 
a  direct  expansion  cooler.  It  costs 
only  one-half  as  much  to  cool  your 
milk  as  other  methods  of  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Cooling  area  covers  the  entire 
bottom.  Automatic  controls  shut 
off  compressor  and  agitator  as  soon 
as  milk  reaches  your  pre-set  tem¬ 
perature. 

Low  maintenance.  There  are  no 
weld  “duj).})]eri”  acroL-s  tlic  bottom 
to  harbor  bacteria  or  permit  milk- 
stone  build- uxj.  Takes  just  minutes 


to  clean  a  Lo-Vat.  This  tank  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  without  pamper¬ 
ing,  too. 

To  back  up  our  claims,  we  put  a 
full-year  warranty  on  the  tank 
itself  and  a  five-year  warranty  on 
the  compressor  unit. 

Write  for  Bulletin  974  for  the 
rest  of  the  Lo-Vat  story. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  welcomed. 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 


a  division  of  Pfoudler  Permutif  Inc. 
Dept.  AA-69,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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Tiventy  cows  producing  10,000  Ih.  of  milk  and  400  lb.  of  butler- 
fal  a  year  ivill  bring  in  as  much  net  income  as  a  herd  of  60  cows 
producing  7,800  lb.  of  milk  and  300  lb.  of  bullerfat,  and  ivith 
only  about  one-third  the  labor.  -Massey-F erguson  “Farm  Profit”. 


Francis  Robbins  (right)  with  Francis,  Jr.  (standing)  and  Bill  Loomis  who  works  on  the 
farm,  part-time,  driving  the  tractor.  On  a  warm  day  in  May  I  found  the  trio  repairing 
fence  along  a  woodlot  some  distance  from  the  farmstead. 


No  Urge  to  Expand 


More  Cows  Would  Require 
Hired  Help,  More  Headaches 


BRANCIS  ROBBINS  of  Schuyler- 
ville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  has 
an  excellent  herd  of  cows,  with 
an  average  production  of  around 
10,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Contrary  to  what  seems  a  rather  uni¬ 
versal  trend,  Francis  is  not  making  any 
plans  to  increase  the  size  of  his  opera-, 
tion.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  in  al¬ 
falfa  and  birdsfoot — the  alfalfa  on  the 
sandier  fields  and  birdsfoot  on  the  bal¬ 
ance— with  a  considerable  acreage  of 
corn  being  raised  for  grain.  He  could 
add  to  his  herd  without  buying  more 
land  by  putting  his  corn  in  the  silo  and 
buying  most  of  the  concentrates  for  the 
cows.  But  this  would  require  hired 
labor,  and  Francis  can  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  doing  so. 

I  called  at  the  Robbins’  farm  primari¬ 
ly  to  learn  how  he  handles  birdsfoot.  He 
started  with  the  crop  about  15  years 
ago.  He  has  had  few  failui-es  in  get¬ 
ting  a  good  catch  of  birdsfoot,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  understand  why 
failures  are  sometimes  reported. 

His  recipe  is  to  use  double  or  triple 
the  recommended  amount  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  first  wetting  the  seed  with  about 
iy2  cups  of  milk  per  bushel  of  seed.  He 
plans  to  add  sufficient  lime  to  the  soil 
to  keep  the  pH  around  6. 

He  has  had  some  excellent  success 
on  fall  plowed  sod  seeded  in  the  spring, 
using  1)4  to  2  bushels  of  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop,  which  has  resulted  in  a  good 
crop  of  birdsfoot  the  following  year.  He 


considers  fall  plowing  important,  as  the 
ground  settles  and  holds  moisture  bet¬ 
ter.  One  advantage  of  birdsfoot  is  that 
it  enables  him  to  stagger  the  job  of 
haying  and  still  get  excellent  quality 
hay  rather  late  in  the  season. 

The  total  acreage  of  birdsfoot  is  45, 
of  which  9  acres  has  been  sown  along 
with  Climax  timothy,  which  is  about  10 
days  later  than  ordinary  timothy. 

Dry  roughage  is  mowed,  crimped 
and  field-chopped  on  the  following  day. 
A  year  ago  a  birdsfoot  pasture  got  a 
little  ahead  of  the  cows,  and  30  acres 
was  mowed.  Francis  was  interested  to 
note  that  the  cows  turned  into  the  field 
ate  most  of  the  birdsfoot  that  had  been 
clipped. 

He  uses  6  to  7  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  generally  a  mixture  of  Viking 
and  Empire,  because  the  Viking  gives 
more  pasture  the  first  year.  Where  a- 
falfa  does  well  it  is  grown  in  a  five- 
year  rotation  —  three  years  of  alfaU,  | 
then  corn,  then  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  or 
Narragansett,  which  Francis  likes  e 
cause  of  its  long  life. 

Near  the  barn  there  is  a  recently  con 
structed  farm  pond,  a  little,  less  t  an 
a  half  acre  in  area”  and  14’  deep  a 
deepest  part.  It  was  built  under 
supervision  of  the  Saratoga 
Soil  Conservation  personnel.  It  wil  a 
greatly  to  protection  against  fires, 
used  some  for  irrigation,  and  as  a  si 
line  Fr-ancis  plans  to  stock  it 
treut. — Hugh  CosUne 


The  farm  pond  recently 
built,  covering  almost  a 
half  acre.  It  will  furnish 
fire  protection,  irrigation 
and  recreation. 
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Information  in  this  column  comes  from 
manufacturers,  experiment  stations, 
farmers,  and  from  anywhere  the  editors 
find  neto  ideas  that  ive  think  will  interest 
you.  A  card  will  bring  you  more  details  if 
they  are  available.  If  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 

A  disease-free  type  of  lettuce  seed 
called  “mosaic  indexed”  seed  has  been 
developed  by  scientists  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  It 
is  claimed  that  mosaic  infection  is  cut 


to  not  more  than  seven-tenths  of  a  per 
cent.  For  complete  success  in  combat¬ 
ting  mosaic,  all  season  plantings  of  let¬ 
tuce  in  a  locality  should  be  done  with 
the  new  seed.  However,  since  the  supply 
is  still  limited,  it  should  be  used  in 
mid-season  when  the  greatest  number 
of  aphids  are  around. 

*  *  * 

New  tests  will  be  tried  on  FRUIT 
FLIES  on  small  Pacific  islands  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  old  method  of 
sterilizing  the  male  flies  with  atomic 
radiation  will  be  used.  Another  method 
of  eliminating  males  will  be  the  use 
of  attractant  insecticides.  These  lure 
the  male  flies,  then  kill  them,  thus,  no 
fertile  eggs.  Another  chemical  prevents 
houseflies  from  laying  any  eggs. 

*  *  * 

“MICE  IN  BUILDINGS”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  just  published  for  the  use 
of  anyone  interested  in  rodent  control. 
Attractively  illustrated,  and  written  in 


easy-to-understand,  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage,  the  book  describes  in  detail  how 
this  enemy  of  man  may  be  safely  and 
effectively  controlled.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Alumni  Research  Foundation, 
P.O.  Box  2217,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  McCadam  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  plant  at  Adams,  New  York,  had 
an  idea  that  in  CHEESE-MAKING 
Cheddar  curd  could  be  formed  in  large 
blocks.  Obstacle  was  difflculty  of  re¬ 
moving  whey.  A  rotating  cylinder  perf¬ 
orated  with  thousands  of  precisely- 
sized  holes  just  large  enough  to  pass 
whey  but  small  enough  to  retain  curd 
was  the  answer,  and  now  Ched-O-Matic, 
an  automatic  cheese-making  process, 
has  been  in  use  for  about  a  year  at  the 
Adams  plant.  It  saves  at  least  one  cent 
a  pound  in  manufacturing  costs. 

HOW  TO  DROWN-PROOF  YOUR 


FAMILY  is  the  intriguing  title  of  a 
booklet  which  could  well  be  a  “must” 
in  any  family.  The  method  can  enable 
a  non-swimmer  to  stay  afloat  for  hours, 
and  is  just  as  helpful  knowledge  for  an 
experienced  swimmer  in  emergency. 
The  booklet  is  published  by  The  Econ¬ 
omics  Press,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Quantities  from  10  to  99  cost  150  each. 
*  *  * 

Giving  layers  Vitamin  C  in  the  form 
of  ascorbic  acid  reduced  HOT  WEATH¬ 
ER  EGG  BREAKAGE  about  50%  and 
sometimes  more,  according  to  Colorado 
experiments.  The  e^ftra  vitamin  C  keeps 
the  egg  shell  thick  and  sound  when  hot 
temperatures  ordinarily  cause  thinning. 
It  ta,kes  only  one  ounce  of  ascorbic  acid, 
about  50  cents  worth,  added  to  a  ton  of 
feed  to  preserve  the  egg  quality.  First 
mix  thoroughly  with  about  25  pounds 
of  feed,  then  add  this  premix  to  the 
feed  mixer  with  the  remainder  of  the 
ton. 


Milk  From  My  Farm  Was  On  That—Ocean  Liner 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
SURE  REACHES  FAR  TO 
GIVE  US  FLUID  MARKETS 


T  stood  on  the  lower  Manliattan  shore  line  In  New  York,  (uty  not  long  ago 
(the  \1  rs.  and  1  were  taking  a  long-planned  Vnniversary  trip).  And  we  watched  a 
great  white  cruise  ship  head  down  the  Bay.  Frozen  Dairylea  milk  and  cream  were 
on  hoard,  they  told  us  ...  to  give  her  passengers  fresh  milk  on  the  long  run  to  Hawaii 
and  the  South  Seas. 

In  the  Hudson  Kiver,  an  .American  super-liner  was  taking  on  Dairylea  milk 
and  cream  for  the  run  to  Europe.  .And  so  were  a  British  liner  and  an  Italian  ship. 

That  night  in  a  celehrateil  eatery  near  Greenwich  Village,  we  were  served 
Dairylea  coffee  cream  in  Dairylea  bottles.  And  the  Park  Avenue  offices  of  the  League 
told  us  that  the  milk  we  had  enjoyed  in  a  famous  hotel  on  a  narrow  Boston  street 
had  also  come  from  Dairylea  farms  .  .  .  just  as  would  the  milk  we  would  he  served 
if  we  stopped  where  we  planned  to  stop  in  Philadelphia. 

It  Made  Me  Think.  And  It  Made  Me  Proud 

From  Boston  to  Buffalo  .  .  .  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Delaware  Bay  .  .  .  from 
the  East  River  to  the  English  Channel  and  in  hundreds  of  stores,  homes,  restaurants, 
hotels,  schools  and  hospitals  along  the  way  .  .  .  milk  from  oiir  farm  and  from  thousands 
of  other  Dairymen's  League  farms,  was  being  sold  at  Class  1-A  fluid  prices.  All  due 
to  the  aggressive  salesmanship  and  the  progressive  policies  of  our  Association. 

Here  1  W’as,  just  a  grass-roots  dairyman  on  vacation,  yet  surveying  with  my 
wife  the  far-flung  activities  of  the  great  institution  of  which  I  am  part  owner.  It  made 
me  feel  mighty  important.  I’ll  tell  you.  .And  as  1  told  my  wife,  I  got  more  lift  out  of 
that  trip  than  any  we’d  ever  taken  before. 

You,  too,  can  he  as  proud  of  your  iTiilk  atid  its  tuarketing  cooperative  as  I 
am  of  mine.  Just  join  up. 


the  dairyme 


S  LEAGUE 


r 
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LET  YOUR  LOCAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
DEALER  SHOW  YOU  HOW  THE 


UTTIE  RID  HEN 
CROP  SAVER 


•  SAVE  YOUR  ENTIRE  HAY  CROP 

•  IMPROVE  YOUR  HAY’S  QUALITY 

•  REDUCE  DRYING  TIME 

•  LOWER  YOUR  OPERATING  COSTS 

•  RAISE  YOUR  PROFITS 

. . .  and  perform  many  other  jobs  the  year  ’round! 

Here  ore  the  liTTlI  RID  HIH  PIsffitm^rQHf  ^  ^ 


Serving  YOU.., 


VSS:<vi!S§*@S<S:.v:’ 


In  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 

6831  HAMILTON  AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH  8,  PENNSYLVANIA 

in  Eastern  New  York 


UEBLER’S 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


In  New  England 

MOULTON  &  GOODWIN  CO.*  INC. 

126  BRIDGE  ST.,  P.  O.  BOX  4A7 
PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 

The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain ;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant);  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (oi)ening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-629,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STOPS  OIL  BURNING! 


MOTOR 

MEDIC 

MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


Thins  oil  when  col<l  .  .  .  IhicLcns  oil  when  })OL 
Provide*  lasting  oil  film  strengh.  Reduces  fric* 
hon.  increases  comjwession.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tractors  .  .  . 

AT  SERVICE  ST ATIOSS.  CARACBS, 

AVTO  ACCESSORY  STORES 

KADIATOR  SPECtAlTY  CO.  charlotte  h.  c. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  em¬ 
ployed  by  leading  veterinarians  and 
herdsmen.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTO VAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle  which 
results  in  abortions  and  drop  in  milk 
production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  Veterinary 
Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  464-H  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


THIS  YEAR, 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY, 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Silo-Joy 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

★  Add  new  taste  appeal 

Ask  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . 

City  &  State . 


1/1  Chimney  Caps  &  Ventilators, 

■  .tWLVIIsiVI  Watclics  &  Watch  Repairing, 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richflcid  8,  Pa. 
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Can  More  Water 
Plug  a  Leak? 


(Continued 

cut  of  production,  if  prices  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  do  so. 

Let’s  look  at  the  consumption  side 
for  a  minute: 

1.  More  People 

Our  population  is  increasing  steadily, 
and  more  food  will  be  needed.  Some 
authorities  argue  that  more  consumers 
will  solve  the  surplus  problem  in  a  few 
years.  I  doubt  it.  More  people  will  eat 
more  food,  but  for  many  years  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  potential  food  production  is 
greater  than  the  potential  increase  in 
population. 

2.  Prosperity 

People  like  meat  and  eggs  and  dairy 
products.  When  they  are  working  for 
good  wages  they  will  buy  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it 
takes  more  acres  of  land  to  feed  a  fam¬ 
ily  who  eat  liberally  of  these  products 
than  a  family  with  a  diet  based  on 
beans  and  cornbread. 

3.  Promotion 

Advertising  of  a  particular  food 
product  will  help  to  increase  its  con¬ 
sumption,  but  it  is  not  now  and  never 
will  be  a  cure-all.  The  human  stomach 
is  only  so  big,  therefore,  promotion 
tends  to  increase  demand  for  one  food 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  any 
substitution  of  meat,  eggs  or  milk  for 
grain  will  tend  to  help  the  production- 
consumption  balance  by  using  more 
land  per  consumer. 


from  Page  1) 

farming  have  made  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  more  wheat  per  hour  of 
labor,  or  per  dollar  of  cost. 

2.  We  Need  a  Tapering  Off  of  Sup¬ 
ports 

We  have  had  some  moves  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  day  or  the  week  after 
there  is  any  tapering  off,  the  opponents 
rush  into  print  and  onto  the  air  waves, 
claiming  loudly  that  “it  didn’t  work.” 
It  took  a  long  time  to  get  us  into  the 
mess  we  are  in,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  get  out  of  it  overnight. 

3.  We  Need  a  Stopping  of  All  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reclamation  by  Irriga¬ 
tion  of  Drainage  until  it  is  Needed. 

4.  W’e  Need  at  least  a  Tightening  Up 
of  Credit  to  Farmers  by  Govern¬ 
ment  Agencies 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  private  lending  agencies 
to  loan  too  little  money  to  farmers  who 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  successful,  and 
too  much  money  to  those’  whose  per¬ 
formance  doesn’t  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Vertical  integration  is  one  way  by 
which  many  farmers  are  getting  capital 
to  operate  their  businesses.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  I  see  it,  the  only  possible  re¬ 
sult  of  the  kind  of  vertical  integration 
that  we  have  had,  say,  in  the  broiler 
industry,  is  to  beat  down  prices  to  cost 
of  production  or  below,  which  will  help 
nobody  in  the  end. 

5.  Better  Blarketing 


With  this  background,  what  can  we 
do  to  improve  the  farm  price  situation  ? 

1.  Less  Dependence  on  Government 

Never,  in  my  opinion,  will  any  law 
succeed  for  any  considerable  time  in 
raising  the  price  of  any  farm  produce 
above  what  the  market  will  bring.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  government  stores 
products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton  and 
dairy  products,  these  stored  products 
add'  to  the  available  supply  and  act  as 
a  drag  on  the  market. 

The  whole  concept  of  parity  means 
relatively  little.  Take  wheat,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  A  price  that  would  have  meant 
90%  of  parity  twenty  years  ago  would 
be  extremely  profitable  to  w'-heat  grow¬ 
ers  now,  because  improvements  in 


No  matter  how  well  they  organize, 
farmers  cannot,  over  a  long  period,  get 
more  than  the  market  warrants.  But 
without  organization  they  may  get 
even  less  than  that. 

As  a  part  of  marketing,  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  producing  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  things 
that  consumers  will  buy  at  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  talking  with 
many  farmers,  that  they  are  losing 
their  faith  in  the  ability  of  government 
to  cure  the  farm  problem.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  our  legislators  fail  to  recognize  this, 
and  insist  on  making  promises  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled.  As  one  effort  is 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Growers  observe  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  experimental  seed  potato 
cutter  in  operation  at  E.  Grand  Forks,  Minn.  Machine,  designed  by  George  W. 

USDA  engineer,  will  cut  7  to  13  ounce  tubers  into  uniform  seed  pieces  at  the  rote 
15,000  pieces  per  hour,  enough  to  plant  about  one  acre.  One  operator  feeding  a 
merciol  cutter,  based  on  the  experimental  machine,  could  equal  output  of  4  to 
workers  cutting  larger  tubers  by  hand. 
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AFFECTS  YOU! 
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he  modern  supermai'ket 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
crossroads  country  store  I 
knew  as  a  boy.  For  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning  when  the  dairymen 
brought  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  just 
across  the  road,  the  proprietor  was 
reasonably  busy.  From  then  on  he  prac¬ 
ticed  on  his  fiddle  a  good  share  of  the 
clay,  being  interrupted  only  occasional¬ 
ly  by  a  housewife  needing  a  pound  of 
sugar  or^a  spool  of  thread. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  some  of  the 
developments  in  the  food  marketing- 
industry,  the  more  we,  as  'food  produc¬ 
ers,  know  about  food  marketing,  the 
better  selling  job  we  will  be  able  to  do. 
Figures  show  that  sales  by  supermar¬ 
kets  in  the  last  five  years  have  risen 
from  43%  of  total  food  sales  to  67%. 
However,  a  sizeable  chunk  of  these 
chains  ig  voluntary  or  cooperative 
rather  than  corporate  chains.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  of  25  important  food  retailing 
organizations,  13  are  corporate  and  12 
are  either  voluntary  or  cooperative. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost- 


As  I  See  It 


By  ELMER  TOWNE  * 

The  future  is  good  for  good 
farmers  on  good  farms  who  are 
good  business  managers  and  are  well 
organized.  Others  may  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  with  a  low  standard  of 
living.  The  opportunity  to  make  good 
profits  or  heavy  losses  increases  each 
year. 

Successful  dairy  farming  is  now  a 
\business  requiring  large  investments, 
greater  technical  knowledge  and  more 
ability  in  business  management  than  in 
most  other  industries.  The  technical 
mechanical  revolution  in  dairy  farming 
has  just  started.  Efldciency  which 
means  production  per  man,  per  acre, 
per  cow  and  per  dollar  invested  will 
inc^rease  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

Ability  to  produce  will  keep  ahead  of 
population  increases  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  will  require  constant  vigilance 
and  all  political  influence  we  can  bring 
to  bear  to  prevent  the  regulation  and 
direction  of  dairying  by  a  consumer- 
dominated  goveimment.  Prompt  effec¬ 
tive  action  is  required  in  the  following 
fields. 

1-  Increasing  fluid  milk  sales. 

2.  Cooperative  marketing,  purchas- 
mg  and  service. 

3.  Improved  quality. 

4.  Increased  efficiency  in  production 
and  distribution. 

We  know  how  to  do  these  things.  We 
ave  the  organizations  in  operation  to 
0  these  jobs.  We  only  need  to  do  what 
've  are  doing  better,  more  efficiently 
and  with  universal  participation  by  all 
dairy  farmers. 


price  squeeze  on  farms,  but  chain 
stores — in  fact  all  businesses,  even  to 
publishing  a  farm  paper  --  have  the 
problem  of  meeting  steadily  increasing 
costs.  For  example,  in  chain  stores 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  increase 
•  the  volume  of  sales  per  employee  and 
per  square  feet  of  store  space.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  indicates  that  in  the 
past  10  years  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  76%  in  the  amount  of  dry 
^’oceries  handled  per  man  per  hour. 

One’  of  the  problems  of  the  chain 
store  is  the  use  of  floor  space.  Next 
time  you’re  in  a  supermarket  observe 
the  number  of  brands,  particularly  of 


breakfast  foods  and  detergents,  that 
the  store  must  stock  because  as  yet  the 
housewife  is  unable  to  decide  on  one 
brand,  or  even  to  cut  the  number  to 
half  a  dozen  brands! 

The  number  of  items  carried  in  a 
store  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  to  the 'point  where  some  super¬ 
markets  carry  at  least  6,000  items.  Re¬ 
cently  the  operator  of  a  food  chain 
stated  that  35%  of  his  total  sales  are 
in  products  which  he  didn’t  even  have 
in  his  store  10  years  ago.  To  conserve 
shelf  space,  some  products  with  a  high 
percentage  of  water  are  being  con¬ 
densed.  For  example,  a  6%-oz.  can  of 
condensed  tomato  juice  carries  the 
equivalent  of  a  25-oz.  can  of  ordinary 
tomato  juice. 

From  the  producers'  point  of  view, 
an  extremely  important  result  of  re¬ 
cent  trends  in  food  marketing  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  supermarket  there  is  no 
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salesman  to  push  a  product.  It  must 
be  packaged  and  accepted  so  that  it 
will  sell  itself. 

As  expressed  by  one  man  in  the  food 
distribution  business,  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  function  of  a  food  retailer  is  to 
give  consumers  good  value.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  supermarkets  and  food  chains 
have  discovered  many  ways  to  cut  costs 
and  waste;  thereby  serving  consumers 
but  sometimes  to  the  disadvantage  of 
farmers.  . 

From  the  producers’  standpoint,  two 
sizeable  problems  to  be  faced  are  to 
produce  the  quality  and  amount  of  food 
that  consumers '  want,  and  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  cooperatives  for  two  pur¬ 
poses:  to  assemble  the  products  in  the 
volume  that  the  chain  stores  want  to 
buy,  and  to  bargain  with  a  smaller 
number  of  buyers  in  order  to  meet 
concentrated  buying  power  with  con¬ 
centrated  selling  power. 


You  Can  H  Buy  a 
Better  Feed 
for  Starting 
Replacements 


HERE’S 

WHY: 


WIRTHMORE 

COMPLER 

CHICK 

STARTER 


It’s  especially  designed  for 
replacement  pullets 
It  contains  the  right  balance 
of  minerals,  vitamins 
and  proteins 

It  contains  Mazoferm  and  is 
rich  in  unidentified 
growth  factors 
It  has  an  anti-oxidant  for 
preserving  the  fat  soluble 
vitamins  and  pigments 

It  is  very  economical  to  use 


Start  your  replacements  right  .  .  • 
with  Wirthmore 


xcerpts  from  a  paper  presented  at 
airy  Farmers’  Seminar,  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Massachusetts,  by  Verniont’s 
of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  le;ak? 

.  (Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

oved  ineffective,  they  admit  it  freely 
ut  say  (for  example  as  in  the  case 
Pi’ice  supports)  “Sure,  it  failed.  But 
e  must  find  something  that  will  meet 

situation!’’ 

far  we  all  conclude  that  in-so- 

cur  ?  farm  price  problem  can  be 
remedy  lies  with  farmers 

With  *^*^^^*'  rather  than 

government,  the  sooner  we  will 
real  progress. 


Complete  Chick  Starter 


Home  Office:  Waltham,  Mass.  •  Mills  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
Brattleboro,  Vt,  *  St.  Albans,  Vt.  •  Concord,  N.  H.  •  Bridgewater,  Mass.  *  Preston,  Md.  •  Hickory,  N.  C, 
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WHITEN,  BRIGHTEN 
and  SANITIZE 
your  barn  with 

Carbola 

disinfecting  white  paint 


GET  ALL  4  ADVANTAGES 

with  1  easy  spraying 

1.  Sprays  a  clean  bright  white 

2.  Kills  disease  germs 

3.  Eliminates  cobwebs  for  months 

4.  Kills  flies,  lice  and  other  pests  . 

Your  barn  smells  clean  because 
it  is  clean  —  Carbola  clean! 

For  a  “Grade  A”  job  see  your 
Certified  Carbola  Sprayman  or 
ask  your  dealer  about  the  Carbola 
Rental  Sprayer. 

For  further  information  write  Dept.  AA-69 

Carbola 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge,  N.Y« 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CD.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naijlors 

UDDER 

BALM 


Ten  Rules 
For  Safe 
Lawn  Mowing 


IT’S  THE  nut  that  holds  the  wheel 
that  causes  most  accidents.  That’s  an 
old — but  true —  joke  about  auto  acci¬ 
dents.  The  same  holds  true  for  acci¬ 
dents  involving  that  seemingly  harm¬ 
less  tool,  your  lawnmower. 

Most  lawnmowers  are  designed  to 
eliminate  all  possible  hazards.  But  care¬ 
lessness  causes  accidents.  So,  be  smart, 
play  safe. 

Here  are  10  suggestions  for  better, 
and  safer,  lawn  mowing: 

1.  Read  the  operator’s  manual.  Be 
sure  you  know  how  to  run  the  mower. 
And  if  the  kids  mow  the  lawn,  make 
certain  they  know  how  to  operate  the 
mower  safely. 

2.  Clear  off  the  lawn  before  mowing. 
Pick  up  sticks  and  stones.  It’ll  save 
tirne  and  trouble  later. 

3.  Keep  your  hands  and  feet  away 
from  the  blades  when  you  start  the  en¬ 
gine.  If  the  mower  is  self-propelled, 
make  sure  it’s  out  of  gear.  Don’t  un¬ 
clog  it  when  it’s  running.  Disconnect 
the  spark  plug  wire  if  you  have  to  work 
on  the  blade  of  a  rotary  mower. 

4.  If  it’s  an  electric  mower,  don’t  use 
it  when  the  grass  is  wet  from  rain  or 
dew.  Make  sure  both  the  motor  and 
cord  are  in  perfect  order  to  avoid 
dangerous  shocks. 


5.  Don’t  run  gas-powered  mowers  in¬ 
side  a  building.  Exhaust  from  a  mower 
is  just  as  deadly  as  fumes  from  a  larger 
motor.  Carbon  monoxide  is  odorless  and 
colorless. 

6.  Keep  in  step  with  your  mower.  If 
it’s  going  so  fast  that  it  pulls  you, 
throttle  down  the  engine.  Don’t  tampe^r 
with  the  governor.  Your  mower  wul 
last  longer  if  run  at  moderate  speeds. 
Be  sure  your  mower  is  always  under 
full  control. 

7.  Keep  kids  and  pets  away.  They 
may  distract  you  or  hurt  themselves. 

8.  Be  careful  on  slopes.  The  steeper 
the  incline,  the  greater  the  need  for 
caution.  This  is  especially  true  for 
mowers  you  ride. 

9.  Don’t  fill  the  gas  tank  when  the 
motor  is  running,  or  even  hot.  Keep 
fuel  in  a  tightly  sealed,  approved  con¬ 
tainer. 

10.  Always  stop  the  engine  whenever 
you  leave  the  mower. 

— University  of  Maryland 

—  A.  A.  — 

HEATING  SASTEMS 

A  booklet  entitled  “Your  Farmhouse 
Heating”  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  clearly  written  and  well  illustrated. 


YEAR  'ROUND 
COMFORT 
IN  YOUR  BARN 


and  one  electric  ventilation  system  does  it! 


This  efficient  electric  ven¬ 
tilation  system  operates  on 
a  year-round  basis  at  the 
Hudson  farm  in  Camillus. 
New  York. 

The  door  in  the  exhaust 
duct  behind  the  fan  is 
npened  in  summer.  This  draws  warm  air 
from  the  ceiling  and  cools  the  barn  rapidly 
Harlen  Hudson,  who  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  operates  a  550-acre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  feels  that  summer  ventilation 


BETTER 


IS  as  important  as  it  is  during  the  winter 
months.  The  free  circulation  ot  clean,  fresh 
air  means  Increased  comfort  for  both  men 
and  cattle  at  milking  time. 

Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  representative  about  electric  ventila¬ 
tion  for  your  barn?  He’ll  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you  and  to  show  you  the  many  ways 
in  which  electricity  can  increase  your  farm 
profit  as  well  as  your  comfort.  You  can 
contact  him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  ,  .  .  electrically !  NIAGARA  «l||P  MOHAWK 
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and  whether  or  not  you  are  thinking  of 
building  a  new  home,  a  reading  of  this 
booklet  will  give  anyone  a  much  better 
comprehension  of  just  how  the  various 
types  of  heating  systems  work.  A  let¬ 
ter  to  The  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  asking  for 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  689,  will 
bring  you  a  copy.  Price  20  cents. 

'  —  A.  A.  — 

AEW  HYBRID  CORA 
READY  FOR  1960 

Anew  hybrid  field  com  for  the 
northern  tier  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  be  ready  for  farmers  to  plant 
in  the  spring  of  1960.  Known  as  Pa  215, 
this  new  Pennsylvania  hybrid  is  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  extremely  short  growing 
season  of  the  northern  tier  counties.  It 
is  the  first  short  season  Pennsylvania 
hybrid. 

Developed  by  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Pa  215  produced  98 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  in  cur¬ 
rent  tests.  The  new  field  corn  is  de¬ 
scribed  Penn  State  corn  breeder 
George  W.  Gorsline  as  having  “very 
strong  roots  and  stalks,  excellent  re¬ 
sistance  to  corn  leaf  aphids  and  Euro¬ 
pean  corn  borers,  and  very  good 
drought  tolerance.” 

The  new  field  corn  has  been  tested 
on  farms  in  Tioga,  Bradford.  Potter, 
and  Centre  Counties  for  several  years, 
Selection  was  made  from  over  350  short 
season  hybrids  under  test. 


Country  Pastor 


Time  to  Think 

CAN  WE  snatch  from  the  turmoil  of 
the  pressing  moments  the  leisure  for 
meditative  quiet  ? 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
does  not  always  require  leisure.  The 
hands  can  be  busy  while  the  spirit  rests 
in  the  quiet  of  a  great  realization.  We 
do  not  need  more  “time  to  be  holy. 
We  only  need  to  transform  the  time 
we  have  into  eternal  significance.  We 
need  to  accept  and  realize  the  wonder 
of  an  inner  spiritual  grasp  while  occu¬ 
pied  with  necessary  physical  activities, 
Many  things  can  go  on  in  the  human 
mind  simultaneously.  I  know  of  the 
bishop  of  a  church  who  can  conduct 
the  intricate  parliamentary  procedure 
of  a  denominational  conference  and  a 
the  same  time  work  out  difficult  pro  ■ 
lems  in  calculus. 

We  fail  to  use  the  mental  and  spirit 
ual  capacities  God  gives  us  because  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  develop  lazy 
habits.  The  will  seeks  the  easy  road 
and  will  not  bestir  itself  to  high  en 
deavor.  It  needs  to  be  prodded,  in  fac 
put  out  of  the  way,  given  over  in  sur 
render  to  our  higher  self,  which  is  a 
inner  awareness  of  a  will  not  our  ovv 
but  one  with  the  whole  of  creation 
the  will  of  God  in  us.  Then  we  ca 
work,  pray,  and  experience  a  marve  o 
peace  all  at  the  same  time.  The  song 
of  eternity  can  be  heard  with 
simple  stimulus  of  a  bird  singing  o 
side  our  window.  The  divine  chorus 
God’s  unending  creation  will  be  rea^ 
ized  in  the  whispering  wind 
meadow  lot  or  rustling  through 
neighboring  trees.  ,  j 

It  is  not  time  but  consciousness 

is  the  matter  with  us.  We  have  ey  ^ 
but  we  see  nothing  of  God;  we 
cars  but  we  hear  only  the  shou  i 
of  our  own  senses.  We  may  come  i 
the  beautiful  realization  of  ano 
wave  length  to  our  soul’s 
it  we  are  always  in  communion  '  ^ 
a  Reality  transcending  all  pny 
sense.s. 
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^  'Hew  Stwte 


'Teeder  Pig”  Experiment 


I  HE  INTEREST  in  hog  produc¬ 
tion  and  increased  feeding  of 
home  grown  grain  has  been  the 
topic  of  several  New  York  State 
meetings  in  the  past  months.  This  has 
been  brought  about  mainly  because  of 
the  graded  market  hog  pool  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative’s 
Caledonia  Stockyards. 


The  subject  of  an  available  supply  of 
feeder  pigs  seemed  to  be  high  on  the 
list  if  farmers  were  to  increase  income 
from  feeding  home  grown  grain.  With 
this  in  mind,  sources  of  feeder  pigs 
were  studied.  After  careful  considera¬ 
tion  it  appeared  that  feeder  pigs  from 


Get  the  Facts 
About 


OF  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


Amazing  New 
Gas  Tight 
Center*  Chute 
Silo . . . 

Now  Automation  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  In 
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Wisconsin  were  looked  upon  as  the 
most  favorable. 

The  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Marketing 
Cooperative  is  designed,  organized, 
owned,  operated  by  and  for  farmers.  It 
is  headquartered  at  Francis  Creek, 
Wisconsin,  where  more  than  1700  farm¬ 
ers  are  cooperating  in  raising  healthy, 
thrifty,  well  bred  pigs.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  operating  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  supply  forty  pound  feeder 
pigs  in  numbers  approximating  2,000 
per  week. 

We  studied  two  or  three  ways  of 
bringing  these  feeder  pigs  to  and  get¬ 
ting  them  on  New  York  State  farms. 
A  feeder  pig  auction  was  considered, 
but  because  the  outlook  for  prices  this 
fall  for  njarket  hogs  did  not  seem  too 
rosy  we  felt  caution  should  be  used.  It 
was  decided  that  whatever  we  did  in 
the  project  'ought  to  be  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis. 

Farmers,  extension  specialists,  feed 
companies,  marketing'  men  and  pack¬ 
ing  house  personnel  were  consulted  and 
a  decision  was  reached  as  follows:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ellis  Pierce,  State  Extension 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  largest  room  in  the  world  is 
the  room  for  improvement. 

— Author  Unknown 
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A  WORTHWHILE  question  for  all 
Dairymen— When  is  7,692  lbs.  of 
milk  WORTH  as  MUCH  as  11,111 
lbs.? 

A  PROFITABLE  answer  for  all  Dairymen— 
When  produced  by  JERSEY  cows, 

A  State  University  survey  shows  that  7,692 
JERSEY  milk,  doe  to  earlier  maturity, 
efficiency  of  production,  and  greater  %  of 
solids  not  fat,  is  iust  as  profitable  as  11,111 
[OS-  of  milk  of  another  breed, 
tor  your  consideration  and  at  your  prices, 
tosh  and  Close  Reg.  Jersey  heifers  and  young 
wws  offered  at  the  21st  New  York  State 
Jersey  Sole, 

Sept.  19,  1959  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 

Cotalogs:  Alfred  Partridge,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

Auct.:  MILTON  CROSBY,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Profitable  Pork 

Production  Conference 

July  24,  25 

Ozark  Fairgrounds,  Springfield,  Mo. 

demonstrations.  Displays,  Evaluations, 
Discussions,  Show  and  Sale. 


Free  Program 


Sponsored  By 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASS’N., 

Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 
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beginning  with  the  July  4,  1959, 
•ssue  of  American  Agriculturist,  the 
rote  for  classified  advertising  will 
20c  a  word.  . 
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Swine  Specialist,  and  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative  personnel 
agreed  to  locate  ten  or  more  farmers 
who  would  undertake  a  feeder  pig  ex¬ 
periment.  Empire’s  Caledonia  Stock- 
yards  was  selected  as  the  location  to 
handle  and  distribute  the  feeder  pigs. 
Also  Empire  would  be  responsible  for 
procuring  the  pigs  at  the  best  market 
price. 

Mr.  Norval  Dvorak,  Manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  was  contacted  by  me  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Hemming.  After  several  iprelim- 
inary  discussions  a  trucklogd  ■  of  450 
feeder  pigs  was  ordered  for  delivery  to 
Caledonia  on  May  20,  1959  at  an  agreed 
delivered  price. 

Professor  Pierce  and  Jack  Moran, 
Manager  of  Empire’s  Caledonia  Stock- 
yards,  started  contacting  farmers. 
Those  purchasing  feeder  pigs  agreed  to 
keep  records  on  all  costs  so  that  when 
t’n'j  hogs  are  finished  at  around  200  to 
225  pounds  factual  information  will  be 
available. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  20,  1959, 
at  5:00  P.M.,  ^  double-deck  trailer 
truck  with  441  feeder  pigs  was  unload¬ 
ed  at  Empire’s  Caledonia  Stockyards. 
They  made  the  1^00  mile  trip  in  24 
hours.  All  precautions  were  taken  as 
to  the  health  of  the  pigs.  The  pigs  had 
all  been  triple  vaccinated  before  leaving 
Wisconsin.  (1.  Serum,  2.  Cholera,  and 
3.  Erysipelas).  The  Caledonia  Stock- 
yards’  small  stock  wing  of  the  building 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

The  feeder  pigs  were  unloaded,  rest¬ 
ed,  fed,  and  watered.  The  next  morning 
the  pigs  were  all  inspected  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  “gate  cutted”  as  to  numbers 
to  the  buyers.  The  pigs  were  uniform 
and  extra  good  in  quality.  Everyone 
was  surprised  at  the  quality  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  purchase  of  the  feed¬ 
er  pigs. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  remainder 
of  this  experiment.  The  Wisconsin 
Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Cooperative  re¬ 
ports  experience  indicating  market 
hogs  from  these  pigs  in  314  months 
that  will  grade  a  large  per  cent  of 
U.  S.  No.  Vs.— Bob  Rector 
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The  HUBBARD-HALL  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  COMPANY  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Raymond  P.  Ather¬ 
ton,  Litchfield  County  (Connecticut) 
Agricultural  Agent,  to  the  staff  of 
Hubbard-Hall’s  agricultpral  division 
as  agricultural  economist,  effective 
July  1,  1959.  Mr.  Atherton,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  \jcounty  agents  in 
New  England,  is  widely  known  to 
Northeastern  farmers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders.  During  his  33  years  in 
Extension  work,  Ray  wrote  many  ar¬ 
ticles  for  American  Agriculturist. 
In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Atherton’s 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  good 
farming  practices  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Northeastern  agriculture. 

A  new  free  booklet  containing  six 
designs  for  efficient  salt  and  mineral 
feeding  boxes  is  now  being  offered 
by  the  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COM¬ 
PANY,  manufacturer  of  Sterling  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  products.  The  designs 
are  easy  to  follow  and  for  each  is  a 
list  of  all  materials  required.  There 
are  designs  for  the  following  types 
of  feeding  boxes:  stationary  for  beef 
and  dairy  cattle;  portable  for  beef 
and  dairy  cattle;  a  stationary  live¬ 
stock  feeding  box  designed  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  wall;  a  feeding  box  for 
sheep;  and  two  all-purpose  feeding 
boxes  designed  for  especially  heavy 
wear.  For  booklet,  write  Animal  Nu¬ 
trition  Department,  A. A.,  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

After  years  of  experimentation,  the 
BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Selma,  Ala.,  maker  of 
the  Bush  Hog  heavy  duty  rotary  cut¬ 
ter,  has  perfected  a  machine  for  hay 
cutting.  Extensive  engineering  studies 
have  determined  the  size  of  the  open¬ 
ing  necessary  for  satisfactory  hay 
cutting.  When  not  in  use  as  a  hay 
cutter,  the  removable  side  panel  is 
locked  into  position  and  the  machine 
again  becomes  a  regular  Bush  Hog 
for  all  heavy  duty  cutting  work.  The 
Bush  Hog,  when  used  as  a  haycutter, 
does  an  excellent  job  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions.  Legumes  actually 
help  the  Bush  Hog  cutting  process. 
They  tend  to  tie  grass  stems  together 
permitting  the  cutter  blades  to  crack 
and  bruise  them.  This  releases  mois¬ 
ture  which  shortens  curing  time. 

A  competitively  priced  bulk  milk 
cooler,  called  the  JET-COLD,  has  just 
been  introduced  by  John  Wood  Com¬ 
pany's  HAVERLY  Equipment  Division. 
This  new  cooler  joins  the  Haverly  De¬ 
luxe  cooler,  noted  for  quality 
throughout  the  dairy  industry,  to 
round  out  the  John  Wood  line.  The 
new  Jet-Cold  combines  economy  price 
with  outstanding  advances  in  sanita¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  efficiency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Francis  Ortner,  Haverly's 
General  Sales  Manager.  Built  low  for 
greater  pour-in  ease,  the  JET-COLD, 
features  a  spray  cooling  principle.  A 
high  efficiency  agitator  provides  uni¬ 
form  milk  quality  throughout  the 
tank.  Seamless  cabinet  construction 
facilitates  cleaning  and  meets  high¬ 
est  modern  sanitation  standards. 


A  new  2-3  plow  Diesel  tractor  has 
been  introduced  by  JOHN  DEERE,  Mo¬ 
line,  Illinois.  It's  the  "435"  Diesel,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  outstanding 
thrift  and  speed  in  handling  drawn, 
3-point  hitch,  and  PTO  tools.  The 
"435"  offers  21 -inch  crop  clearance 
and  will  supply  economical  Diesel 
power  for  every  farming  job  from 
tillage  through  the  harvest.  Under 
most  field  conditions,  it  will  easily 
pull  a  moldboard  plow  with  three 
16-inch  bottoms  or  other  tools  of 
proportionate  size.  The  "435"  is  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  General  Motors  Diesel 
engine  of  2-cylinder,  2-cycle  design. 

Control  of  insects  which  infest 
major  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  has 
been  bolstered  by  government 
approval  of  a  shorter  tinie  interval 
between  application  of  malatbion  and 
harvesting.  According  to  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY,  which  man¬ 
ufactures  the  widely  used  insecticide, 
the  government’s  action  now  enables 
tomato  growers  to  apply  malathion 
for  control  of  spider  and  tomato 
russet  mites  and  aphids  up  to  one 
day  prior  to  harvesting.  The  appli¬ 
cation  interval  was  previously  three 
days.  Also  reduced  from  three  days 
to  one  day  prior  to  harvesting  was 
application  of  malathion  to  control 
aphids  and  spider  mites  on  cucum¬ 
bers,  squash  and  melons. 

In  the  long  struggle  against  quack- 
grass,  the  latest  weapon  is  Amchem's 
Amitrol-T.  After  first-year  tests.  Dr. 
S.  M.  Raleigh,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  agronomist  and  weed  au¬ 
thority  states,  "The  new  Amitrol-T 
formulation  proves  to  be  about  twice 
as  effective  as  older  amitrol  formula¬ 
tions  for  controlling  quackgrass  while 
retaining  the  safety  factor  for  corn 
planted  after  treatment."  The  product 
of  research  by  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS, 
INC.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Amitrol-T  is  safe  to 
use  within  two  weeks  of  the  time 
corn  is  to  be  planted;  it  is  capable  of 
producing  80  to  90%  control  of 
quackgrass.  Amitrol-T  comes  properly 
formulated  for  use  in  farm  sprayers. 
For  the  1959  season,  sale  will  be  di¬ 
rect  to  interested  farmers  under  an 
experimental  label. 

Two  new  aluminum  roofing  prod¬ 
ucts,  offering  strength,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  30-year  warranty 
against  corrosion,  were  introduced  to 
the  market  in  March  by  ALUMINUM 
COMPANY  OP  AMERICA. 

Named  Alcoa  Rib  and  4-V,  the  new 
products  join  Alcoa’s  six  other  roof¬ 
ing  sheets  to  form  the  most  complete 
.and  versatile  line  of  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  products  now  available. 


I  New  six-row  fertilizer  unit,  the  No. 
I  623,  designed  exclusively  for  mount- 
I  ing  directly  above  McCormick  No.  185 
j  too!  bar  planting  units. 


A  new  "easy  pour"  package  de¬ 
sign  for  its  Outboard  Motor  Oil  has 
been  introduced  by  THE  ATLANTIC  RE¬ 
FINING  CO.  The  new  package  with 
angled  graduate  lines  permits  easier 
and  more  accurate  measurements 
when  used  in  either  two-cycle  or  four¬ 
cycle  engines  including  chain  saws, 
power  mowers,  power  garden  equip¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  outboard  and 
gasoline  powered  marine  engines. 

A  sponsor  for  national  and  reg¬ 
ional  outboard  regattas  over  the 
past  few  years,  Atlantic  featured 
this  oil  with  its  new  package  at  the 
Fifth  1,000  Island  International  Out-  '' 
board  Marathon  held  near  Alexan¬ 
dria  Bay,  New  York,  June  14. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Exaniple  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  modey  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouvemeur,  West  Winfield :  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule ,  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa- 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots.  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  sale.  An  extra 
fine  herd.  Good  breeding.  DHIC  records.  Write 
or  visit  Edward  Smith.  Calico  Acres,  Middle- 
burg,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


GRADE  COWS  BRED,  to  Ayrshire  bulls  mean 
more  milk,  higher  test,  hardy  calves,  desirable 
udders.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write, 
visit  today  —  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  A26, 
Barnevcld,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS,  horned  or  polled, 
are  available  to  improve  your  herd  or  to  start  a 
beef  cattle  project.  Write  for  information.  New 
York  State  Hereford  Assn.,  22  Wing  Hall,  CorneU 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.^H^  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford.  Agent, 
Gage  Stock  Farms,  Dclanson,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  for  sale— 15  year¬ 
ling  bulls,  15  yearling  heifers  from  one  of  the 
largest  herds  of  clean  pedigreed  cows  in  the  East. 
Sired  by  four  C.  K.  clean,  pedigreed  bulls. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORD  Bulls  for  sale.  SUver 
Cleta-G.  Russell  Woodford^  and  Larry  Domino 
breeding;  also  registered  Suffolk  ram.  Clifford 
G.  Hall,  LaFayette,  N.  Y.  Telephone  OR-7-3211. 

SWINE 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  7-9  weeks  $13.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  by  Railway  Express.  Kindly 
remit  with  order.  Large  lots  trucked.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Le.xington,  Mass.  Tel.  VO-2-1085. 
YORKSHIRE-HAMPSHIRE  Cross  feeder  pigs. 
Farley  Farm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. _ _ 

RUGGED  PIGS  —  Chester  White  and  Chester- 
Yorkshire  cross.  5-6-7-8  and  9-10  weeks  old. 
$10-$11-$12-$13  and  $14  each.  Truck  delivery  on 
50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance.  Check  or 
money  order.  Immediate  delivery.  Carl  Anderson, 
Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  EMERSON 
9-9543 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS.  Have  fine  selection 
yearling  rams,  yearling  ewes,  ram  lambs,  ewe 
lambs,  few  ewes.  Located  on  Route  168,  8  miles 
east  of  Mohawk.  Phone  TO-6-3858.  Harold 
Mumford,  RD2,  Mohawk,,  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Meirket- 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouvemeur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 

DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
e.xcellent  bloodlines :  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
BORDER  COLLIE  Puppies  from  imported  stock. 
Black  and  white.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs. 
Intelligent  pets.  Donald  Dunsmore,  Swanton,  Vt. 
WANTED — COLLIE  Shepherd  by  litters.  Keegan 
Kennels.  Saco,  Maine. _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  —  pure  white,  fine 

pets.  ^5  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State 
St.,  Gloversville,  New  York^ _ _ 

\^IlMONT  HIGHLAND  COLLIES:  Both  Sables 

and  Tris.  AKC  Registered,  Meivin  &  Enid 
Mandlgo.  Glover,  Vermont. 

REGTsTERED  german  Shepherd  Puppies,  also 
one  black  m^le  seven  months  old.  Earl  Tuttle, 
Pinetavern  Farm,  20A  Leicester,  N.  Y.  Phone 
7827. _ 

SHEPHERD  PUPS  FROM  good  heel  driving  cow 
dog.  Females  $14.00,  males  $16.00.  Donald  Hess, 
Hortonville,  N.  Y. _ 

BOXERS — CLEARANCE  Puppies.  Best  breeding 
stock.  Dr.  Thurber,  Troy  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  "SHEPHERD~PU^,  fernales,  $9.00^ 
males  $12.00.  Older  pups,  also  broke  dogs.  Syd¬ 
ney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  53W-1. 

BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets),  Wliite  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun¬ 
ny  brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25^  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 


BLOODTESTED  BROILER  CHICKS.  $6.-100, 
Vantress  SlO-100.  Table  Assortment  $1.60-100, 
$3.-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex  and  breed. 
COD.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila. 
50.  Pa. 


ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTRAWHITES.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6.99;  pullets,  $13.99:  heavies,  $4.99; 
surplus,  $1.49.  Catalog.  Bush  Hatchery,  Clinton. 
Missouri.  ' 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smalleF  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  narket  and  small¬ 
er  birds  moan  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  .Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  Yorje.  Phone  4-6336. 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line- 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Haroo  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex -links,  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  weelf.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtlfe  2-7304 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrpok  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 

choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross— still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept.  106. 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 

TURKEYS 

USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHITE  Poults,  $43.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 

DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  "LONG  ISLAND  Pekin” 
ducklings  .$25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna 

JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI  Campbell  ducklings 
12-4.00;  25-$6.50:  100-$21.00.  Laying  adult  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  four  ducks  and  one  drake  $10.00. 
Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

GEESE 

PILGRIM  (XJSLINGS  —  LARGE,  fast  growing 
strain.  $1.50  each,  minimum  six,  postpaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton. 
Mass. 

GAME  BIRDS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Pullorum  clean, 
chicks  or  older.  Order  early.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  $17-100.  Flying 
Mallard  ducklings  25-$10.50.  100-$36.50.  White 
crested  ducklings  95f  each.  Pullorum  clean. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 

GENUINE  WILD  TURKEYS.  Eggs  $10.00  dozen 
— $75.00  hundred.  Day  old  poults  $2.00  each. 
Month  old  $3.00.  State  tested  pullorum  clean. 
Sunny  Acres  Farm,'  Seelyville,  Penna. 

RABBITS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  copy  NRBA  Rabbit  News. 
Box  243.  Thompson,  Connecticut. 

RAISE  ANGORA.  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

MAN  WANTED  WITH  good  background.  Steady 
work,  good  salary,  modern  housing.  Experience 
not  necessary.  White  Lake  Mink  Ranch,  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  OPERATE  9,000  Leg¬ 
horn  egg  farm,  shares.  Box  514-VS,  American 
Agi'iculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and  boarding 
house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top  wages  and 
bonus  for  right  men.  Write  Box  514-MB,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MILKING  MACHINE  operators 
wanted  for  a  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for  cows 
should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employment, 
bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat  and 
electricity,  also  boarding  house  available.  Gare- 
lick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone; 
419 

EXPERIENCED  WORKING  COUPLE  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farm;  good  wages,  house.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Daniel  Marinello,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED.  Sober,  married  man 
on  dairy  farm.  Give  references.  Warren  Blowers, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lyric  6-2308. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell '  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  STATION  with  repairs 
and  towing  service  on  9-W  near  N.Y.C.  Large  lot 
and  buildings;  going  business.  Drug  store  in 
small  busy  city,  fine  prescription  business.  Farms, 
large  and  small,  bare  or  equipped.  Our  spring 
lists  are  excellent.  Bedell  and  Long,  Brokers, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  general  store 
and  snaek  bar,  two  gas  pumps  and  post  office. 
8-room  modem  house  with  fireplace,  adjoining. 
Shown  any  time.  Box  514-HU,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

'  - — - -  '■  '  *  '8 

AGENTS  WANTED 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with¬ 
out  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  Progress 
Tailoring  Co..  500  South  Throup  St..  Dept.  R-326, 
Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

ATTENTION  FARM  EQUIPMENT  dealers  and 

contractors!  Lucrative  areas  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England  are  open  for  dealer¬ 
ships  of  Girton  Bam  Equipment.  Contact  W.  E. 
Deaner,  Girton  Mfg.  Company,  Millville,  Penna. 

SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spare  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Te.xts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  XA  53,  Dhexel  at 
58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  ano 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Semim  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  “Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Noilheastem  United  States.” 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 

us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5 
Cedar  Hill,  Te,xas. 

SAMPLE  SHIPMENT  150  bait-size  ear-thworms 
and  350  culture  booklet  $2.00.  L  Jay  Mail  Orders, 
Canterbury,  N.  H. 

FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  lOe.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unload6r  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J 
Walker.  RD2.  Norwieh,  N.  Y. 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 

PLASTIC  COVERS 

COMPLETE  SOURCE  FOR  farm  polyethylene 
plastic  covers.  Silo  covers  for  12’  silo — $6.00: 
14>_$7.(X);  16’— $8.00;  18’— $9.00.  Tarpaulins 

8’.xr2’— .$5.50;  12’xl6’— $7.50:  16’x20’— $9.50  with 
tie.s.  All  postpaid.  Available  in  larger  pieces, 
rolls  and  1%  mil  for  mulch.  Send  for  price  list 
and  samples.  Research  Products.  Rl,  Edmeston, 
New  York. 

BEES 

PACKAGB  bees.  My  northern-bred  Italians  ano 

Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PRO'fECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A,  Thorn  wood,  N.  Y. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire  , 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  v. 

WELL  DRILLING 

HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING:  When  having  a 
well  drilled,  don’t  have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why 
take  a  chance  with  so  much  risk  and  c.xpcnse, 
and  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry  hole  when 
you  can  have  spring  water!  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost — so  much 
water  for  so  much  money.  We  go  anywhere. 
505  Summer  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  MI-8-0993. 

MUSHROOMS 

.VIUSHRCXIMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxag 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  4  Issue . Closes  June  18 

July  18  Issue . Closes  July  2 

Aug.  1  Issue . Closes  July  16 

Aug.  15  Issue . Closes  July  30 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept 
A  A,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. 


IRIS— LARGE  FLOWERING  rainbow  seiectfoii' 
10-$1.98.  A.  Luettgens.  RDl,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HAY  &  OATS 


ALFALFA  FIRST  AND  second  cutting,  mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bates 
Russell  East  Durham.  N.  Y  Phone  Freehold 
7391. 


HAY  WANTED:  TOP  quality  early  out  clover- 
timothy.  Alfalfa-timothy.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Field  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Volunteer  2-2081. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  P^OR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — 1839.  1893-S,  1895-P, 
1903-0  Pay  $100.00-$5, 000.00.  Certain  Dates  - 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — $500.00;  Indian  Cents — $175.00; 
dimes  l)€fore  1943 — .$2,(XX).00;  quarters  before 
1924 — $1,500.00:  haif  dollars  before  1929  — 
$3,000.00  :  2d'  pieces — $125.00  ;  3(  pieces — $150.00; 
halfdimes — .$!.. 500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-.$!. 000. 00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921— 5<  silver 
—$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921— 50e  - 
$750.00.  Wanted — 20(:  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
mone.v,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation, 
(K-232-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD,  Insulation.  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co..  Lunenburg.  Mass.  _ 

GARAGE  DOORS  —  SECTIONAL  overhead, 

$49.90,  8x7:  $125,  16x7  FOB  Erie,  Pennsyivania. 
Illustrated  price  i>;t.  Write  Allegheny  Door  Co., 
2401  W.  26  Street,  Erie,  Penna. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


1,000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35. 

Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. _ ^ 

FREE!  THE  WORLD’S  smallest  stamp.  Many 
others  with  bargain  approvals.  Gull  Stamps,  Box 

1004,  Bayville,  N.  Y.  _ 

102  DIVERSIFIED  WORLDWIDE  stamps  lOC. 
Approvals.  Linstampi  St.  Catharines  187,  Ontario. 

WANTED:  GOLD  COINS,  old  letters  wth 

stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese,  Box 
1520A.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
WILL  PAY  $55  for  complete  set  Lincoln  pen¬ 
nies,  good  condition.  Bo.x  15,  Aberdeen,  Wash¬ 
ington.  _ 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CA'lJlALOG— FREE!  Bigger  than  ewr 
3.5^  bargains.  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Fams, 

homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  yeare 
service.  Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  b® 

York  10  N.  Y.  _ 

ECHODALE,  AN  EXCELLENT  operating  dairy 
farm  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  with  or  wimou 
110  fine,  'good  producing  cows  and  all  kiwera 
implements.  E.xcellent  milk  market  can  continue. 
Connecticut  Packing  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Conn.  — 
FOR  SALE:  31  ACRE  farm,  6-room  bungalow, 
two  bams,  three  brooder  houses.  Lena  Jewe 
Goodwin.  R.F.D.  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y.  _ 

POULTRY  FARM  —  FULLY  equipp^ 
constructed  3-story  cinder  block  laying  hous  ■ 
5-room  house,  all  conveniences,  along  hiacMw 
road.  Write  for  information:  Mrs.  Thomas  8ta 

R3.  Benton,  Columbia  County,  Penna. _ 

OWNER  kOVING  TO  Florida. '118  acres,  mM- 
ern  seven-room,  l‘A  story,  oil  heat:  70  ft- 
thm  barn:  cement  silo:  wood  lot;  creek,  n 
garage:  best  hunting  and  fishing.  write 

home  and  bare  farm  sacrificed  at  $8J0U.  vv 
Mad  River  Realty  Corp.  of  Camden,  N. 

Phone  446. _ _ _ _ 

MAINE— 68  ACRES.  No.  buildings.  Fine  camp 
site.  Walter  Reed,  5706  North  Winthrop,  wu 

cago  40,  Illinois. _ _ _ — p 

BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM— 6  acres  nice  farm  W* 
retirement  or  summer  home.  Artesian  wen  ,s 
and  fruit  trees;  good  barn;  Peultr.v  houses, 
Two  dwellings  on  macadam  road.  10  minuie 
Doylestown.  Write  H.  Moyer.  R2,  Doyles 

Pa.  Phone  Pymrid  4-7272  (PM). _ - 

214  ACRE  FARM— Completely  furnish^.  St^k, 
tools,  household  furniture.  All  yart 

miles  from  Bath,  si.x  from  Cameron.  Wnte 

Hammond.  Cameron.  New  York. _ 

SORNBERGER  179  ACRES  woodland  near  Aft^ 
New  York.  C.  A.  Huhne,  56  Lagrange 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  _ 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT__^ 

DEPRESSION  PRICEST  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75/» 
off— new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawler  ■ 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  ‘°c,,rnlus 

catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo, 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  bard 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  ir 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  du  y  * 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covere 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas,  r  <s 

Co..  Plainfield  22.  Illinois.  _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Far” 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  milk- 

milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  Hemnglwh 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos. 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  builcunss- 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. _ _ 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pos*) 
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I  NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  hnest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 


•Copyrijht — 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW 


for  GRANGE  tacts 
and  bulletins. 


r GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

I  Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
I  family  of  products  and  valuable  Free 
j  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation  of 
I  course. 


Name .. 


Address.. 


EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


additional  classified  ads 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page/ 


new  and  used  equipment 


f.5NSATlONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en- 
^‘Herent.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan- 
noD  incjuiries.  Auto  Hoe. 

uePere  49  Wisconsin. 


FARQUHAR  Portable  25-£t. 
snaoline  powered.  Under  railroad  car. 
Rnwf  Powered.  Good  condition.  Make  offer. 
ODert  Houseweart.  Wyso.x,  Pennsylvania. 

■  I^EERING  Three-Bottom  14-inch 
Harri,  spreader  on  rubber;  Massey- 

E  H.  Lewis,  Rl,  Wcstgrove, 
i^syKania.  Phone:  Underhill  9-3051. _ 

BUCK  RAKE  and  stacker  with  manure 

condition.  Walter  Brand.  R2, 
^^ne,  N.  Y,  Telephone  418.T2. _ 

ra'cko  ®^EE;  HYDRAULIC  cider  press,  36-in. 
Onp  tanks,  600  to  2, .300  gallon  capacity. 

Einp  Duster  and  Ford  Industrial  en- 

anri  Carpenter,  plumber,  blacksmith 

lumhpr^D  ^®>'m  tools.  Hardwood  seasoned 
ISLIew  York.®’  Havefstraw  Road. 

FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
wnnri  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 

Dartc  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 

if  “0  ^ay  money  back  guarantee 

Also  we  claim  .$29.50  postpaid 


fisher. 


COD.  Dealers  wanted.  VVrite  Smith 


- thc. ,  Dept.  AA,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

depots  NOW  from  U  S.  Government 

traptm-c  j  rpius  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks, 

ant  Prl’„^?‘b*P,(Pents,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  List 
L  N^v'^Yr.i-u-^'^^'  ^t'ody.  Box  8-AA.  Sunny 

T  times  faster  than  brush 
tmsen  offer!  $39.50  Free  folder 

J2S£2Li«29  S.  State.  Chicago  16.  Illinois. 

fork  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
son  Nipi-i  oV’bos-  With  odorless  long  life  Edi 
fourth  Storage  Batteries  and  charger  One 
Croton  P''‘oe.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co 

-ig^falls  5.  N  Y.  Tel  7-3678. _ 

farm  tractor  size.  New 
Sain  1)2? Pf  ,-®hrpIus  at  one-third  cost  Free  bar 
Roan  oufractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 

^~Sg_Wiihamstown  Mass. _ 

loaders^?t  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 

details  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  furthei 
“  ®  write  to— P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill. 


photographic  service _ 

^our  AL  offer.  8  enlarged  prints  fron 

prints  negatives  30t:  12-40C.  8  Kodacoloi 

52.00;  10*50  Kodacolor  roll  or  negative: 
Youne  'Hf'-  Superior  quality  processing 

^7 — — yo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 

iumS^'^n-i/f'RfAL  OFFB:r.  RoU  developed,  I 
^atisfartiol?*®  12-35(t.  Same  day  service 

229  Dent  Tops  Photo  Service.  Bo? 

epi.  B.  Lyons.  New  York. 


Ostrander 
Heads  Eastern 

LECTED  president  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  at  Syracuse  was  Allen 
Ostrander  of  Theresa,  N.  Y.  He  replaces 
J  Thomas  Cribbs  of  Poyntelle,  Pa., 
who,  with  Treasurer  Gilbert  Cargin  of 
East  Meredith,  N.  Y.  were  ineligible  for 
re-election.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Francis  J.  Sullivan  of  Towanda,  Pa., 
vice-president;  Osman  F.  Fisher  of  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.,  secretary;  and  James  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  treasurer. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  delegates 
included : 

1.  Urging  governors  of  northeastern 
states  to  require  state-supported 
institutions  to  serve  milk  with  each 
meal. 

2.  Calling  on  Eastern  to  take  the 
leadership  in  a  program  to  give  a 
clear,  truthful,  unbiased  picture  of 
the  dairy  farmer  to  the  public. 

3.  To  petition  Secretary  Benson  im¬ 
mediately  for  a  stable  Class  I  price 
on  an  annual  basis  under  Order  27. 

4.  Requiring  the  Association  to  seek 
modification  of  New  York  City’s 
milk  dating  law. 

5.  Asking  for  an  adequate  appropria¬ 
tion  to  start  a  mastitis-control  pro¬ 
gram  in  Pennsylvania. 

Principal  speaker  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  Herbert  Forest,  chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division  pf  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Forest  de¬ 
fended  the  USDA  proposal  to  tie  Class 
1  prices  to  midwestem  condensery 
prices.  (See  Editorial  Page)  He  argued 
that  a  Class  I  price  out  of  line  with 
other  markets  would  cause  an  influx  of 
milk  and  possible  loss  of  market. 

In  his  annual  address,  President 
Cribbs  announced  an  intention  to  seek 
higher  milk  prices  to  farmers,  stating 
that  “farmers  never  have  recovered 
the  losses  that  resulted  from  pricing 
manufactured  milk,’’  as  a  result  of  a 
hearing  10  years  ago.  He  termed  the 
growth  of  Eastern  as  phenomenal  in 
the  past  10  years,  reporting  that  the 
Association  has  practically  doubled  its 
volume  of  milk  since  1949. 

In  his  annual  report,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  John  York  ,urged  negotiations 


SIGNS 

PERMANENT  METAL  ENAMELED  Posted 
Signs.  Write  J&E  Signs.  54  Hamilton  Ave..  Au 
burn.  New  York.  Dept.  C. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free. 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9.x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  Usl  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  22,  Calif. 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily, 
repeat  olten,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
fo'"  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 
DRESSMAKERS:  LET  US  cover  buckles,  belts 
and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free  folder. 
Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin.  Pa. 

IMPORTS!  JAPANESE  SILK  "Fan  Hats.”  Look 
like  beautiful  Ians,  are  practical,  winsome  sun- 
hats.  Ideal  for  summer  w'car!  $1.00  postpaid.  Red 
or  green  Hawaiian  Ti  Logs.  Beautiful  house- 
plants.  Sent  fresh  from  Hawaii.  Green  75c — 
3/, $2.00,  Red.  $1.00— 3/$2.75.  Mexican  Feather 
Bird  Pictures  and  liaskets.  Sample  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  IOC.  Dutch  Delftwarc.  Baby 
plates  wedding  tiles,  planters,  ashtrays.  Illus¬ 
trated  brochure  free.  Hammond,  Bo.x  81.  Mason- 
ville  New  Jersey. _ 

SEW  AND  WIN  with  cotton  hags.  Glamorous 
Holbavood  vacation  for  national  winners.  Awards 
of  $100  in  cash  prizes  and  a  Nccchi  Portable 
Sewing  .Machine  at  state  and  regional  fairs.  For 
full  details.  WTite:  National  Cotton  Council,  Dept. 
H.  Box  9906.  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata- 
logue.  Salimono,  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

BUY  BEAUTIFUL  FASHIONS  at  low”, Tow  priced 
Send  25C  for  catalog  today.  Write  J.  I.  Nutt, 
Penn  Yan.  Rt.  1,  N.  Y. 

LADIES:  FULLY  IMMERSIBLETc'he^r'MastM- 

automatic  electric  fry  pan  with  removable  U-L 
approved  dial-lite  control.  Cooks  entire  meal,  in¬ 
cludes  free  recipe  book,  retails  for  $19.95.  Y'our 
cash  price  $9.95.  Send  50  cents  e.xtra  for  postage. 
No  C.O.D.  to  H.  Wolfe  Sales  C^ompany,  112 
Chestnut  St.,  Westfield,  New  York. 


v/ith  dealers  by  cooperatives  in  order  to 
obtain  prices  above  those  set  by  the 
Order. 

A  capacity  crowd  enjoyed  the  annual 
banquet.  President  Cribbs  acted  as 
toastmaster.  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Don  Wickham  spoke 
briefly,  and  Mr.  Yonely,  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  concert  stage  entertained  the 
guests. 

—  A.  A.  — 

POTATO  FIETD  DAY - 

AUGUST  6 

HE  26TH  Annual  Summer  (Potato) 
Field  Day,  sponsored  by  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  Inc.,  is  to  be  held 
Thursday,  August  6,  at  the  Allen  Acres 
Farms  and  Packing  House,  Waterville, 
Oneida  County,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  seeing  the  latest  lines 
of  new  farm  equipment,  those  attend¬ 
ing  will  watch  equipment  demonstrated 
by  exhibitors  under  the  capable  direc¬ 
tion  of  Everett  Markwardt,  Extension 
Agricultural  Engineer,  Cornell. 

The  ladies  program  has  been  expand¬ 
ed  for  several  years  and  this  year  is 
expected  to  include  a  potato  peeling 
contest,  fashion  show,  interspersed 
with  local  talent  selections. 

The  Program  Committee  member¬ 
ship  includes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Allen,  Waterville;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Kujawski,  West  Win¬ 
field;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Clark,  North 
Norwich;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hum¬ 
phreys,  New  Hartford;  Mr.  Milton  His- 
lop  and  Mr.  Robert  Bull,  County  and 
Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agents, 
Oneida  County. 

The  Trade  Show  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Willard  Allen,  Phil  Luke  — 
last  year’s  show  manager,  Haven  Main 
— Secretary  N.  Y.  Machinery  Dealers 
Association,  and  Frederick  P.  Howe  — 
this  year’s  Trade  Show  Manager. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VISITUVG  HAYFIELDS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

in  the  newspapers  a  week  before  that 
contracts  with  farmers  in  south  Jersey 
would  be  continued  and  enlarged,  and 
that  employed  personnel  of  Seabrook 
Farms  would  be  retained. 

Some  of  the  figures  given  out  in  the 
article  carrying  Mr.  Alampi’s  name 
were  also  inaccurate.  It  seems  as  if  ma¬ 
ture  consideration  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Seeman 
Brothers,  large  distributors  of  packaged 
foods,  but  not  frozen  foods,  probably 
would  not  buy  control  of  the  largest 
quick-freezing  plant  in  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  it  down. 


_ _  WOOL  _ 

WOOL  WANTED.  HIGHEST  cash  prices  paid. 
Paul  Baratier,  Parish,  N.  Y.  Phonq  Me.xico. 


PERSONAL 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  PROBLEM?  Is  it  keeping  well? 
Getting  along  with  people,  including  your  wife, 
husband,  or  in-laws?  Finances?  What  school  or 
college?  If  you  need  sympathetic  understanding 
experienced  help,  enclose  one  dollar  in  a  letter 
giving  the  details  of  your  trouble.  In  return  you 
will  get  a  personal  confidential  letter  analyzing 
your  trouble  and  offering  suggestions.  Your 
dollar  returned  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied: 
Address:  Counseling  Service,  515  North  Tioga 
St.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing,  6  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers,  stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  20^ 
copy  Old  Forge  16,  New  York. 

AUTO  LUNCH.  LUNCHES  heated  while  driving. 
Full  information  write  Auto  Hot  Lunch,  Box  157, 
Poestenkill,  N.  Y. 

IS  YOUR  OWN  ration  balanced?  Nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency  can  cause  hundreds  of  aggravating  symp¬ 
toms  Assure  your  good  health  by  getting  the 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  you  need.  Get 
NUmanna.  Only  $9.50  for  large  2  month’s  sup¬ 
ply.  Order  now.  Box  514-ZU,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  New  Y'ork. 

SAWDUST:  KILN  DRIED  bark  free.  Pinej 

trailer  loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust 
Supply  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone: 
AT -3-9240. 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  •’od  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddiiigton  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445. 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 
UNUSUAL  SHAPES,  Curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rustic 
coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproductions. 
Custom  built.  John  Rowell  Lumber  Specialties, 
Tunbridge,  Vermont. 


•  Hay  Chopper  •  Stalk  Shredder 

•  Hay  Conditioner  •  Mower 


THIS  Machine  Chops  and  Loads! 

Chops  green  feed,  silage,  dry  hay, 
and  stalks  for  bedding.  The  new 
60-G  handles  the  heaviest  or  the 
lightest  crop  .  .  .  with  less  power! 


THE  SAME  Machine  Hay  Conditions! 

The  New  60-G  Chopper  and  Hay 
Conditioner  follows  right  behind 
mower.  It  crimps  and  aerates  for 
quick  field  drying! 


•  •  • 

The  M-C  Chopper  mows,  chops,  and 
!oads  in  1  operation.  It  shreds  stalks 
for  bedding,  easier  plowing,  and 
better  soil  fertility.  See  your  local 
dealer,  or  write  us  today  for  free 
descriptive  literature. 


1 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 

DISTRIBUTOR 

MENDON,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Honeoye  Falls  317-W 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERAIX  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive-  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51.  Ill.— Eslab.  1924- 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Fool  Widths  Avellable— 100  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4;  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 

6  Gouge  (.006) .... 


3',  6;  lOV  12,',  14;  16)  ■ 
20;  24!  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  f.0081. 


12;  16;  20'8.  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Ihr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prites 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 
NO  SECONDS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedword  Ace.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


(416)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  June  20,  1959 


Whafs  Your  Hobby  ? 


Letters  from  Our  Readers 


AIVOTHEII  CiUAADMA  MOSES 


I  didn’t  discover  that  I  could  paint 
pictures  until  I  was  sixty-nine  years  old 
(I’m  73  now).  I  started  to  paint  after 
watching  my  granddaughter  and  her 
friends  do  “number  paintings,’’  match¬ 
ing  numbers  and  filling  in  outlines  with 
the  colors  in  their  paint  sets.  I  asked 
them  why  they  bothered  to  do  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  painting  pictures  of  their  own 
design.  They  said,  “Oh,  you  can’t  do 
that!”,  but  I  decided  to  try  it. 

I  went  home  and  painted  my  first 
picture,  the  lighthouse  at  Pemaquid 
Point,  just  to  prove  to  the  children  that 


Mrs.  Hattie  McIntyre  with  one  of  her  oil 
paintings. 


I  could  draw  and  paint  without  num¬ 
bers.  Since  then  I  have  painted  50  pic¬ 
tures.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  people 
do  not  stop  in  our  house  to  see  my  pic¬ 
tures  and  sometimes  to  buy  one. 

I  like  to  go  to  art  exhibitions  and  to 
experiment  with  all  kinds  of  painting.  I 
prefer  painting  with  oils,  and  I  work 
with  the  canvas  flat  on  the  table  in 
front  of  me.  I  have  painted  everything 
from  outdoor  scenes  to  animal  pictures 
and  still-lifes.  Although  I  have  never 
tried  to  paint  a  portrait  in  oil,  I  did  a 
picture  with  crayons  of  my  18-year- 
old  granddaughter  which  turned  out 
well. 

Unlike  many  modern  painters,  I  know 
nothing  about  abstract  designs.  I  can’t 
tell  what  they  are  meant  to  be.  I  paint 
scenes  and  things  that  I  love  to  look  at 
and  admire  for  their  color  and  beauty. 
I  just  love  to  see  a  painting  grow  un¬ 
der  my  brush. 

—Mrs.  Hattie  L.  McIntyre,  P.O.  Box 
56,  Brimfield,  Mass. 


FLOWERS  AAR  AATIC|IJES 


I  have  lots  of  hobbies,  but  my  flowers 
predominate.  Hai'dly  before  the  snpw  is 
gone,  tulips,  grape  hyacinths,  daffodils 
and  other  blooms  fill  my  garden  with  a 
riot  of  color  —  one  after  another  until 
the  fall  freeze. 

Our  Heavenly  Blue  Morning  Glory 
wheel  is  the  center  of  attraction.  It  is 
a  very  large  wheel  that  stands  upright, 
and  on  it  I  train  morning  glories  until 
it  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is 
quite  a  sight!  I  have  also  used  discard¬ 
ed  Christmas  trees  for  morning  glories 
to  climb  on.  The  new  dwarf  morning 
glory  is  very  attractive  and  blooms  till 
real  cold  weather. 

I  am  very  fond  of  antiques  also,  and 
have  many  small  ones,  as  well  as  but¬ 
tons.  You  might  like  to  see  my  old- 
fashioned  kid  doll.  She  is  65  years  old 
and  has  beautiful  brown  eyes.  All  her 
underclothes  are  trimmed  with  ham- 
burg  lace,  handmade.  All  original  ones 
and  knitted  stockings  were  made  by  my 
grandmother. 

I  enjoy  I’eading  the  hobby  letters  in 
Amkhican  Agriculturist.  The  person 
who  wrote  about  his  hobby  of  collecting 
clocks  should  visit  the  Collins  Clock 


Mrs.  Tennyson's  old-fashioned  doll. 

Museum  here  at  George  Mill’s  place  at 
Lake  Sunapee,  on  the  road  to  New  Lon¬ 
don,  N.  H.  It  is  open  in  the  summer 
only. — Mrs.  H.  H.  Tennyson,  Bradford 
Road,  Newport,  New  Hamyshiro 


Mr,  Robert  Bickford  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  old  phonographs  and  recordings. 


PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDINGS 


Ever  since  I  first  heard  a  phono¬ 
graph  back  in  ^the  year  1904,  I  have 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  his  favorite  invention.  I 
was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time, 
but  that  experience  made  a  profound 
impression  on  me. 

My  collection  was  commenced  in 
1931,  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Edison 
passed  away.  In  1929  the  Edison  com¬ 
pany  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
phonographs,  records,  etc.,  and  offered 
for  sale  at  very  reduced  prices  the  new 
phonographs  they  had  on  hand.  I  pur¬ 
chased  two  of  them,  but  have  wished 
many  times  since  that  I  had  taken 
more,  as  they  are  becoming  valuable  in 
new  condition. 

I  now  have  16  phonographs,  2  mag¬ 
netic  tape  recorders,  some  3,000  re¬ 
cords  and  several  miles  of  recorded 
tape.  My  phonographs  date  back  to  the 
1890’s,  such  as  the  Edison  “Home,” 
“Standard,”  and  “Gem.”  I  also  have  an 
“Opera”  (last  phonograph  made  with 
outside  horn),  and  the  Edison  “Aber- 
ola”  (last  machine  made  to  play  cyl¬ 
inder  records).  In  addition  to  these  I 
have  a  disc  phonograph  made  in  1903 
in  good  playing  condition. 

Among  my  later  models  is  a  large 
“Brunswick”  made  to  play  all  types  of 
the  old  acoustically  recorded  discs,  and 
3  fine  old  Edison  Diamond  Disc  players. 
One  of  these  is  the  once  famous  “Offi¬ 
cial  Laboi’atory  Model”  in  a  “Chippen¬ 
dale”  cabinet.  This  was  known  as  the 
three  million  dollar  phonograph  and 
was  the  instrument  used  by  Mr.  Edison 
in  making  his  tone  tests  with  living 
artists.  The  model  I  have  is  in  new  and 
perfect  condition. 

My  records  consist  of  the, early,  fra¬ 
gile  wax  2-  and  4-minute  cylinders, 
Edison  “Blue  Amberols”  and  others  of 


the  cylinder  type.  Among  the  discs  are 
some  of  the  early  “Berliners”  (first 
discs  regularly  sold  to  the  public)  made 
in  the  1890’s.  Also,  a  few  of  the  first 
“Victors”  made  by  E.  Johnson,  the 
founder  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company— now  the  RCA. 

I  also  have  around  1,000  Edison  Dia¬ 
mond  disc  records,  and  2  of  the  very 
rare  Edison  laterally  cut  discs.  In  addi- 
-  tion  to  the  above  I  have  about  100  of 
the  latest  type  micro-groove  records— 
mostly  12”  LP’s.  I,  of  course,  have  a 
late  model  Hi-fi  phonograph. 

I  have  recordings  by  many  famous 
people,  among  them  all  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  from  Grover  Cle¬ 
veland  to  Dwight  Eisenhower.  I  also 
have  recordings  by  many  other  states¬ 
men,  religious  leaders,  explorers, 
spoilsmen,  famous  women,  actors,  mu¬ 
sicians,  etc. 

Among  my  rare  records  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

The  only  duet  by  Caruso  and  Melba 
ever  recorded. 

Several  I'ecordings  of  the  voice  of 
Thomas  Edison. 

Number  one  of  the  four-minute  wax 
cylinders. 

Recording  by  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson,  made  at  the  San  Francisco  E.x- 
position  in  1915. 

“You’re  A  Grand  Old  Rag”  (song  by 
Geoi’ge  M.  Cohan,  1905,  and  soon  aftei 
changed  to  “You’re  A  Grand  Old 
Flag”). 

Moi'e  power  to  you  in  encouraging 
people  to  Jake  up  interesting  hobbies. 
I  really  believe  that  having  a  hobby  is 
very  beneficial  to  anyone,  especial ) 
to  one  who  is  (as  I  have  been  for  the 
past  35  years)  physicall.y  incapacitated. 
-  Robert  L.  Bickford,  Sr.,  P.  0.  Box 
Ji05,  NeivjJort,  Vermont 


FAMILY  OF  HORRYISTS 


The  McLaughlins'  power  snow  sled. 


We  are  a  family  of  hobby¬ 
ists.  Oiir  eldest  son  collects 
old  coins  and  foreign  money. 
He  also  has  a  good  collection 
of  guns  and  swords,  including 
a  musket,  with  which  he 
hunts  .  .  .  powder  horn  and 
all  the  trappings.  Two  other 
sons,  fifteen  and  eight,  and  a 
daughter  eleven  all  collect 
United  States,  Canadian,  and 
foreign  stamps  in  singles. 

I,  too,  collect  stamps  and 
specialize  in  United  States 
commemorative  plate  blocks; 


also,  regular  issues  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  I  find  it  an 
enjoyable  hobby.  I  meet  with  other 
stamp  hobbyists  on  Thursdays  at  our 
local  U.  S.  O.  .  .  .  members  of  The  Pine 
Tree  Stamp  Club  of  Maine  and  other 
philatelic  clubs. 

Many  of  our  stamp  collecting  friends 
are  young  couples  and  young  men  from 
the  great  Air  Base,  Loring.  Their  beau¬ 
tifully  mounted  stamp  collections  give 
a  colorful  picture  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  many  foreign  countries 
that  these  young  people  have  lived  in 
while  serving  ours. 


Last,  but  not  least,  is  my  husban 
hobby,  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
With  odds  and  ends  of  aeroplane  pai  ^ 
and  parts  fashioned  in  our  home  far 
shop,  he  has  built  a  power  snow  s  e  ■ 
It  is  built  on  the  principle  of  the  ai 
boats  of  the  Everglades.  The 
pushes  the  sled  as  it  skims  over 
ice  or  snow.  With  it  we  have  ^ 

countless  outings  on  Maine’s  wa 
frozen  lakes  and  rivers.  Our 
trip  is  across  Portage  Lake,  abou 
miles  from  home,  uj^  its  outlet  to 
camp  of  an  old  Swedish  trapper, 
a  thrilling  hobby  and  xve  all 
. — Ida  McLaughlin,  Caribou, 
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’Round  The  Kitchen 


Do  YOU  eat  a 
good  breakfast  ? 
And  how  about  the 
rest  of  your  family  ? 
A  recently  I’eleased 
U.  S.  D.  A.  bulletin 
answers  questions 
about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  good 
breakfast  for  both 
children  and  adults 
and  what  it  should 
include.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  of  this 
leaflet  (L-268,  “Eat  a  Good  Break¬ 
fast”)  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  In  it 
you’ll  find  three  patterns  for  a  good 
breakfast,  plus  economy,  time-saving, 
and  breakfast  variety  hints,  as  well  as 
help  for  dieters. 

Canning  and  Freezing 

You  will  want  to  own  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  (26-B)  of  the  “BALL  Blue 
Book  of  Home  Canning  and  Freezing,” 
with  recipes,  methods,  and  colored  il¬ 
lustrations.  This  book  is  a  goldmine  of 
information  for  the  home  canner  and 
freezer  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat. 
It  includes  information  about  the  raw 
pack  methods  for  vegetables  and  the 
modern,  quick,  and  easy  way  to  make 
and  seal  jellies  and  jams.  It  answers 
many  canning  questions  and  .contains 
dozens  of  excellent  recipes.  The  cost  of 
this  book  is  25  cents  and  you  can  get 
a  copy  from  Ball  Brothers  Company, 
Inc.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Melt-ln-Your-Mouth  Pies 

Here  is  a  delicious  pie  lo  make  while 
fresh  strawberries  are  in  season: 

''  GLAZED  STRAWBERRY  PIE 

Baked  9-inch  pie  shell 
1  3-ounce  package  cream  cheese 
2  tablespoons  milk  or  light  cream 
1  quart  fresh  strawberries,  hulled 
I  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Vi  cup  water 

Red  coloring,  if  desired 

Soften  cream  cheese,  blend  in  niilk 
or  cream  and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Spread  carefully  over  the  bottom  of  the 
baked  pie  shell.  Arrange  half  of  the 
berries  over  the  shell.  Cut  the  remain¬ 
ing  berries  in  half  and  combine  with 
the  sugar,  cornstarch  and  water.  Cook 
until  mixture  is  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Add  a  few  drops  of  red  color- 
jn?,  if  used.  Cool  slightly  and  pour  over 
crries  in  shell.  Chill  thoroughly.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  whipped  cream  and  whole 
crries.  Serves  6.  In  place  of  the  cream 
oheese,  you  may  use  vanilla  pudding 
made  with  1  cup  milk. 

lemon  mystery  pie 

9-inch  baked  pie  shell  (add  grat¬ 
ed  rind  of  1/2  lemon  to  pie  crust 
mixture) 

1  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  envelope  plain  gelatin 
/z  teaspoon  salt 
^  /z  cups  water 
4  cup  butter 

~  tablespoons  grated  lemon  rind 
/i  cup  lemon  juice 
^  to  6  drops  yellow  food  coloring, 
if  desired 

1  packet  meriiigue  mi.x 

^'®^mbine  sugar,  cornstarch,  gelatin, 
b  f^i’adually  add  water  and  then 

nn  ^uing  to  boil  with  constant  stir- 
S  and  boil  1  minute.  Remove  fix)m 


heat;  stir  in  lemon  rind,  juice,  and 
coloring.  Chill  until  mixture  is  partial¬ 
ly  set.  Stir  until  smooth. 

Prepare  Meringue  Mix  as  directed  on 
packet  for  pie  meringue.  Fold  gently 
•  into  the  lemon  filling  with  rubber 
scraper.  Pile  filling  into  baked  pie  shell. 
Chill  about  3  hours  or  until  set. 
Serves  6. 

Handy  White  Sauce  Mix 

Keep  this  mix  (suggested  by  Dry 
Milk  Institute)  in  your  refrigerator  and 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  you  can  have  a 
smooth  sauce  to  transform  left-overs. 
Use  any  cooking  liquids  for  the  liquid, 
or  milk  if  you  wish,  and  vary  with 
herbs,  spices,  eggs,  cheese,  olives, 
pickles,  etc. 

Combine  1  cup  all-purpose  flour,  1 
cup  butter,  4  teaspoons  salt,  and  2Va 
cups  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  mix 
with  a  pastry  blender  or  fork  until 
crumbly  like  cornmeal.  Store  in  cover¬ 
ed  jar  in  refrigerator.  To  make  White 
Sauce:  use  1  cup  liquid  and  %  cup  of 
the  mix  for  a  thin  sauce;  %  cup  of 
the  mix  for  a  medium  sauce;  and  %  cup 
of  the  mix  for  a  thick  sauce.  Add  the 
liquid  slowly  to  the  mix  and  cook  with 
stirring  until  thick  and  smooth.  Season 
to  taste. 

New  Frostings 

Caramel  fudge  and  creamy  white 
frosting  mixes  recently  joined  the  choc¬ 
olate  fudge,  chocolate  nut,  and  peanut 
cream  frostings  from  one  large  manu¬ 
facturer  of  flours  and  mixes.  The  new 
Creamy  White  Frosting  Mix  serves  as 
the  perfect  “basic”  powdered  sugar  and 
butter-type  icing.  It  may  be  flavored 
and  colored  as  desired.  The  Caramel 
Fudge  Mix  makes  a  delicious  topping 
for  cake  or  may  be  used  as  a  base  for 
quick  fudge,  sundae  sauce,  or  even  New 
Orleans  pralines.  The  same  manufac¬ 
turer  announces  that  his  entire  line  of 
instant  frosting  mixes  has  been  chang¬ 
ed  to  make  possible  the  addition  of  3 
tablespoons  of  butter  to  the  mix  for  a 
real  buttery,  creamy  frosting  and  also 
the  use  of  hot  tap  water  rather  than 
boiling  water. 

Specialty  Breads 

Improved  recipes  for  “Batter  Breads” 
developed  by  a  large  flour  and  mix 
manufacturer  are  encouraging  more 
homemakers  to  make  bread,  especially 
some  of  the  specialty  breads.  No  knead¬ 
ing  is  required  for  these  mixtures, 
which  are  thinner,  lighter  doughs.  Also, 
no  shaping  is  necessary,  as  the  batter 
is  spread  into  the  bread  pan.  Beating 
the  batter  develops  the  gluten  in  the 
flour  and  produces  a  bread  that  re¬ 
sembles  kneaded  bread  in  contour,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  grain,  although  more  open 
textured  and  more  tender  because  more 
shortening  is  used.  Perhaps  your  family 
will  like  this  herb  batter  bread: 

HERB  BATTER  BREAD 

l'/2  cups  warm  water 

1  package  dry  active  yeast 

2  tablespoons  soft  shortening 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  teaspoon  sage 

2  teaspoons  caraway  seeds 

In  the  mixing  bowl,  dissolve  yeast  in 
warm  water.  Add  shortening,  salt, 
sugar,  and  half  the  flour.  Beat  2  min¬ 
utes,  medium  speed,  or  300  vigorous 
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strokes  by  hand.  Scrape  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  bowl  frequently.  Add  nutmeg, 
herbs,  and  remaining  flour  and  blend 
in  until  smooth.  Scrape  batter  from 
sides  of  bowl.  Cover  with  cloth  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  until  double 
(about  30  minutes). 

Stir  down  batter  by  beating  about  25 
strokes.  Divide  batter  equally  and 
spread  evenly  in  two  greased  1-pound 
coffee  cans.  Batter  will  be  sticky. 
Smooth  out  tops  of  loaves  by  flouring 
your  hand  and  patting  in  shape.  Let 
rise  in  warm  place  until  batter  reaches 
about  %-inch  from  top  (about  1)4 
hours).  \ 

Bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  40  to  45  minutes  or  until  brown. 
To  test  loaf,  tap  the  top  crust;  it  should 
sound  hollow.  Immediately  remove  from 
cans  and  place  on  cooling  rack.  Brush 
tops  with  soft  butter.  Do  not  place  in 
direct  draft.  Gool  before  cutting  with  a 
saw-toothed  knife.  Cut  in  a  sawing  mo¬ 
tion  rather  than  pressing  down,  and 
make  slices  slightly  thicker  than  usual. 

Pie  Shell  Surprises 

Vary  your  pie  shells:  add  to  your 
favorite  pastry  recipe  V2  cup  shredded 
sharp  cheese;  or  1  tablespoon  lemon  or 
orange  rind;  or  )4  teaspoon  cocoa,  4 
teaspoons  sugar,  and  %  teaspoon  van¬ 
illa;  or  Ys  cup  chopped  nuts. 

Or  make  a  cereal  cru«t  this  way: 
Crush  4  cups  corn  or  whole  wheat 
flakes  very  fine.  Add  )4  cup  sugar  and 
1  tablespoon  flour.  Add  Va  cup  melted 
butter  and  mix  well.  Press  firmly  into 
bottom  and  on  sides  of  a  9 -inch  pie 
plate  (a  little  thicker  on  the  bottom 
than  on  sides)  and  bake  7  to  10  minutes 
at  350°.  Cool  and  fill. 


THE  RED  FOX 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  red  fox  sits  alone  upon  a  rock, 

A  brave  who  surveys  ancient  hunting 
grounds; 

His  diggings  honeycomb  a  sun-warmed 
bank. 

An  unsolved  riddle  for  the  simple  hounds. 

His  family  owned  the  land  before  I  did 

And  here  and  there  I  find  a  tell-tale  frill. 

White  feathers,  partridge  wings,  small 
tufts  of  fur, 

V/ind-drifted  from  a  feast  upon  the  hill, 

I  know  we  share  these  fields  and  pasture 
lands; 

Often  at  night  I  hear  his  cough-like  bark. 

Though  I  possess  the  deed,  full  covenant. 

Title  returns  to  him  when  it  grows  dark! 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
distui'bance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  tonnent  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mikb  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 
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It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse* 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


yizii^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


One -Act  Plays 


INEXPENSIVE! 

ROYALTY-FREE! 

EASY  TO  PRODUCE! 


To  Count  Thirteen 
Holloway's  Hired  Hand 
Three  Cheers  for  Woody 
Henpecked 

The  New  Hired  Hand 
Out  of  the  Night 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
The  Electric  Fence 
The  Opened  Road 

What  Men  Think  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Thirty-Five  Cents  Each 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ONE-ACT  PLAY  DEPARTMENT 
P.O.  Box  367-P 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 

Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
Only  advertisements  of  dependable 
manufacturers  are  accepted  by 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  They  are 
guaranteed.  To  get  the  advantage 
of  this  guarantee  you  must  say. 
when  writing  advertisers,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST."  And  when  you  write  ad¬ 
vertisers,  clip  the  coupon  and  say 
you  saw  the  ad  in 

Ammcm  agriculturist 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointynent  form,  umler 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggi.st.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(418)  22 


Push  the  buttons  down  .  .  .  . 


This  "production  line"  control  panel  isn't  in  an  auto  fac¬ 
tory— it's  in  Bob  Money's  barn  near  Seneca  Castle/  N.  Y. 
Buttons  control  unloading  and  distributing  high-moisture  hay 
(haylage)  and  high-moisture  shelled  corn  from  several  silos 
and  high  protein  supplement  from  bulk  bin. 


.  . .  .  feed  goes  ’round  &  ’round 


Button-pushing  starts  motors  which  get  materials  from  silos 
and  feed  bin;  and  control  conveyor  augers  which  transport 
feedstuff  to  cow  shed. 


.  .  .  .  and  comes  out  here  ! 


End  of  line  is  this  130-foot  auger  which  distributes  feed  to 
Money's  400  Herefords.  Unloading  siloS/  and  carrying  feed 
to  cows  costs  $1  a  day  for  power.  "You  can't  hire  much 
labor  for  that",  says  Bob. 


LOW- 


IV  E  W  E  IV  G  E  A  IV 
IV  O  V  A  SCOTIA 
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D  — OLD  QUEBEC 
-  EVAAGELIXE  LAND 


Evangeline's  statue 
in  Grand  Pre,  Nova 
Scotia. 


Last  Fall,  we  had 
an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Fall  Fol¬ 
iage  Tour  that 
turned  out  to  be  so 
very  popular  that 
we  have  decided  to 
repeat  it  this  year. 
The  dates  are  Oc¬ 
tober  3  to  October 
18,  and  we  will  visit 
historic  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada 
just  at  the  time  of 
year  when  they  are 
the  most  colorful.  Our  party  will  travel 
in  deluxe  sightseeing  buses,  with  glass 
domes  for  extra  visibility. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  escorted  trip,  and 
the  all-expense  ticket  includes  every¬ 
thing — transportation,  scheduled  sight¬ 
seeing,  first  class  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  baggage  transfer,  all  meals  and 
tips.  The  price  of  this  glamorous  deluxe 
vacation  is  unbelievably  low:  $385.00 
from  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Our  party  will  gather  on  October  3 
in  Albany,  and  spend  the  first  night 
there  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel  (ex¬ 
cept  New  Englanders  who  may  prefer 
to  join  us  enroute  the  next  day  through 
New  England).  We  will  spend  the  sec¬ 
ond  night  in  the  heart  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  following  day  we 
will  be  in  the  300-year-old  city  of  Que¬ 
bec,  the  only  walled  city  in  North 
America.  Here  we  will  spend  two  nights 
at  the  famous  Chateau-Frontenac  hotel. 

While  in  Quebec,  we  will  make  a  side 
trip  to  the  shrine  of  Sainte-Anne-de- 
Beaupre  and  also  to  spectacular  Mont¬ 
morency  Falls.  On  leaving  Quebec,  we 
will  follow  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence 
River  northeast  toward  the  Gaspe  Pen¬ 
insula.  Then  on  to  New  Brunswick 
through  a  fairyland  of  autumn  foliage, 
sparkling  lakes  and  streams.  We’ll  see 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  the  200-year-old  city  of  Halifax  in 
Nova  Scotia.  We’ll  travel  through 
Evangeline  Land  to  Yarmouth,  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  known  section  of  North 
America.  From  Yarmouth  we  will  cross 
by  ferry  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and 
visit  Acadia  National  Park. 

The  autumn  beauty  of  our  ride  down 


through  Maine  to  Massachusetts  will 
be  something  we  will  aways  remember, 
and  then  will  come  another  fascinating 
part  of  our  trip  as  we  visit  famous  his¬ 
torical  places — Salem  with  its  House  oi 
Seven  Gables,  Marblehead,  Swampscott; 
Boston,  where  we  will  spend  three 
nights,  with  day  tours  that  will  bring 
history  to  life  for  you.  You  will  see 
Faneuil  Hall,  Paul  Revere  House,  Old 
North  Church,  the  homes  of  Longfellow 
and  Lowell,  Harvard  College,  and  other 
famous  sights. 

We  will  visit  Plymouth  and  see 
Plymouth  Rock,  Pilgrim  Hall,  Old 
Town  House,  First  Church  and  many 
other  replicas  of  the  Puritan  Settle¬ 
ment;  also.  Cape  Cod  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal. 

This  is  your  chance  to  visit  some  of 
the  most  famous  places  in  northeastern 
America,  in  the  easiest,  most  comfort¬ 
able  way  possible.  You  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  with  the  best  of  company,  an 
American  Agriculturist  party;  you 
will  be  well  looked  after  by  our  tour 
escort;  you  will  have  no  travel  cares,  no 
tips  to  pay,  nothing  to  do  but  have  a 
wonderful  time  .  .  .  and  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  cost. 

For  full  details  of  this  delightful 
tour,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-F, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  will  be  happy  to  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  the  illustrated  itin¬ 
erary.  If  you  decide  to  join  our  party, 
as  we  hope  you  will,  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  your  reservation  as  soon  as 
possible.  American  Agriculturist  tours 
have  a  way  of  selling  out  fast. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  Fall  Foliage  Tour, 
October  3-October  18,  1959. 

Name  _ _ _ — 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


In  Quebec  we  will  spend 
two  lights  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Chateau-Frontenac,  the 
famous  hotel  built  on  a 
height  200  feet  above  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 


c 


lAmerican  Agriculturist,  June  20,  1959 


Easy  to  Make 


9024 

36-48 


9024.  Sun  ensemble  for  the  larger 
figure;  sew  in  cool  cotton  print.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


4784.  JIFFY-CUT  blouses  —  three 
styles  included.  Make  of  remnants  in 
cotton  or  cotton-blends.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 

4748.  Quartet  of  pockets  accent  this 
pretty  shirtwaist  style.  It’s  smart  in 
cotton,  shantung,  the  slubbed  mixed 
fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes 
141/2,  I61/2,  I81/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2. 

35  cents. 


SKIRT 

9354 

WAIST 

24"-32" 


4897  14’/2-24'/j 


casual,  cardigan 
bodice,  8-gore  skirt.  Gingham 
^  pretty  choice.  Printed  Pat- 
ern  m  Half-sizes  1414,  16 14,  18 1/2, 


2014 


2214,  241/2. 


35  cents. 


to  perfection;  makes 
y  figure  trimmer,  slimmer.  Sew  it  in 


denim,  linen,  Indian  head.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Waist  sizes  24,  25,  26, 
28,  30,  32.  35  cents. 

4815.  Sleek  and  slim;  bodice  yoked 
and  tucked.  Can’t  you  see  it  in  smooth 
linen?  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42 

Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

Plea  sc  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


CLOTH 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


23  (419) 


Minimum  Care  Clothes 


OST  of  us  today  are  continually 
looking  for  clothes  that  require 
easy  care.  There  have  been 
wonderful  advancements  in  the 
textile  industry  and  each  day  brings 
new  ideas,  many  of  which  are  helpful 
— but  we  still  have  to  exercise  a  lot  of 
judgment  in  buying  fabrics  and  gar¬ 
ments  that  suit  our  own  particular 
purpose  best.  New  things  also  bring 
new  problems. 

When  you  buy  fabrics  or  ready-to- 
wear  with  the  so-called  “wash  and 
wear’’  advantages,  you  must  also  con¬ 
sider  the  quality  of  the  fabric  and  the 
quality  of  the  construction  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  It  becomes  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  for  you  to  study  the  labels  and 
understand  the  laundering  or  dry  clean¬ 
ing  instructions  and  the  amount  of 
ironing  needed.  Don’t  just  take  things 
for  granted,  hoping  that  the  results  will 
be  what  you  want. 

The  performance  of  the  fabric  may 
depend  upon  the  amount  and  type  of 
synthetic  fiber  included  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cloth.  In  these  “easy-to- 
care-for”  fabrics,  you  will  find  cottons 
and  blends  of  a  synthetic  fiber  with  a 
natural  fiber;  also,  some  with  a  total 
synthetic  fiber.  Usually  the  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  synthetic  gives  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  wrinkling  and  quicker  dry¬ 
ing.  See  also  if  the  label  tells  you  that 
the  fabric  is  color  fast  and  shrink- 
resistant.  Some  resin  finishes  that  re¬ 
duce  wrinkling  will  turn  yellow  when 
laundered  if  a  chlorine  bleach  is  used. 

-  When  making  or  buying  a  garment, 
remember  that  linings  and  interfacings 
should  have  the  same  qualities  as  the 
outside  fabric  to  prevent  unlike  shrink¬ 
ing.  There  should  also  be  adequate 
seam  allowance  to  allow  for  fraying. 
Pinking  is  not  necessarily  an  adequate 
seam  finish  and  you  may  need  to  edge 
stitch,  overcast,  or  use  a  zigzag  attach¬ 
ment  to  finish  the  seams. 

If  seams  are  puckered,  no  amount  of 
laundering  or  pressing  will  improve 
them.  Seams  'stitched  on  edges  cut 
slightly  on  the  bias  help  to  prevent 
puckers. 

You  will  need  to  learn  to  adjust  the 
tension  of  your  sewing  machine  and 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  stitch  and  test 


out  the  results  for  the  best  work.  Also, 
a  very  fine  needle  (No.  9  or  11)  may 
help.  Mercerized  cotton  thread,  silk, 
nylon  or  Dacron  thread  may  be  used 
satisfactorily,  depending  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fabric.  On  men’s  shirts  you 
will  notice  now  that  the  long  seams  of 
the  sleeves  and  underarm  are  single 
stitched,  instead  of  having  the  fiat  fell 
seams  we  used  to  see.  Generally  you 
will  get  the  best  performance  from  un¬ 
pressed  pleats,  instead  of  the  sharp- 
edge  pleats. 

Many  of  these  easy-to-care-for 
fabrics  and  garments  need  some  slight 
pressing  to  give  them  a  finished  look. 
Watch  the  temperature  of  your  iron, 
for  many  of  these  fibers  melt  or  get 
sticky  with  too  hot  an  iron.  Once  dam¬ 
aged,  fibers  cannot  be  rejuvenated.  Us¬ 
ually  some  moisture  is  required  either 
in  the  form  of  a  steam  iron  or  light 
dampening.  It  is  well  to  press  on  the 
wrong  side.  Move  the  iron  lightly  and 
quickly. 

A  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  card  file  of 
labels  that  come  with  the  fabrics  or 
ready-to-wear  garments  you  buy.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  purchasing,  take  off 
the  label,  read  it  again  carefully,  make 
a  note  of  the  garment  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  add  the  date,  and  then  file  it  for 
future  reference.  And  use  that  refer¬ 
ence  whenever  you  wash  or  dry  clean 
the  garment. 

When  there  is  no  label,  ask  the  sales 
person  for  the  information  as  to  fabric 
content  and  care,  and  make  your  own 
label. 


SONG  AT  TWILIGHT 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

The  thrush  is  a  quiet  bird; 
Dusk  is  the  time 
He  makes  all  his  gladness 
Into  a  rhyme. 

Light  as  a  butterfly. 

Quiet  as  shade. 

Of  dusk  and  of  silence 
His  small  world  is  made. 

He  sings  in  the  grasses; 
Like  velvet  his  tread. 

The  first  evening  star 
Will  light  him  to  bed. 


See  Hawaii  With  Us! 


Although  our  Hawaiian  Tour  is 
ninety  per  cent  sold  out,  there  is 
still  time  for  you  to  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion  if  we  hear  from '  you  soon.  The 
dates  of  this  delightful  tour  are  Sep¬ 
tember  27  to  October  27,  and  our  party 
will  be  escorted  by  Mr.  Verne  BeDell, 
who  has  conducted  so  many  of  our 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  tours. 

Besides  those  fascinating  Hawaiian 
Islands,  we  will  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  will  go  out  to  the 
West  Coast  and  return  by  different 
routes.  In  San  Francisco,  we  will  board 
our  luxurious  cruise  ship,  the  S.  S.  Lur- 
line,  for  five  wonderful  days  of  smooth 
sailing  and  fun  aboard  ship.  We  will 
land  in  Honolulu  on  October  8,  and 
transfer  immediately  to  the  beautiful 
Moana  Hotel  on  famous  Waikiki  Beach. 
Then  will  follow  twelve  enchanted  days 
in  these  lovely  islands. 

Our  printed  itinerary  will  give  you 
the  exact  cost  of  the  different  accom¬ 
modations  on  board  trains  and  steam¬ 
ship.  Although  we  are  sold  out  of  mini¬ 
mum  rate  rooms,  we  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  accommodations  left  at  higher 
prices.  Why  don’t  you  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  at  the  right  and  sent  it  to  us  to¬ 
day?  It  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of 


the  Hawaiian  Tour  itinerary,  containing 
complete  information. 

This  is  the  year  to  see  our  newest 
and  most  tropical  state — “the  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific.’’  Come  with  us  and  have 
the  time  of  your  life! 


Mr.  E,  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist  * 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  Hawaiian  Tour, 
September  27-October  27,  1959. 

Name - —  '  - 

Address _ 


rieaso  print  your  n.ynie  ainl  aciilri'.s.s 


(420)  24. 


The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  K.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AN  took  time  while  he  was  home 
from  Washington  to  go  to  Salisbury 
to  see  his  mother  and  Ezekiel.  How 
good  it  was  to  see  them.  Zeke  was 
doing  well  with  a  fast  growing  practice. 
As  Dan  looked  at  his  mother,  he  mar¬ 
velled  at  her  cheerful  courage  in  spite 
of  all  the  sadness  that  had  come  into 
her  life. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  Web- 
sters,  he  thought.  Of  all  that  large 
family,  not  one  was  left  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  older  brother  whom  he 
had  not  known  very  well,  and  who  was 
farming  somewhere  in  Canada,  and 
Zeke  and  himself.  Of  what  iron  were 
woiTien  like  >his  mother  made  to  be  able 
to  come  up  smiling  after  losing  all  of 
her  family  either  by  death  or  absence? 

What  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  know 
that  he  and  Zeke  had  kept  their  prom¬ 
ise  made  long  ago  to  take  care  of  the 
family.  The  farm  was  all  paid  for  and 
their  mother  was  comfortable  with  no 
financial  worries. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  goodbye, 
Dan  kissed  his  mother  quickly  and 
turned  and  hurried  to  his  chaise,  afraid 
that  he  would  break  down  and  weep. 
Turning  to  look  back  from  down,  the 
road,  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way,  waving  at  him.  Then  the  tears 
did  roll  down  his  face  as  he  thought 
that  he  might  never  see  her  again. 

A  few  days  later,  Dan  went  through 
the  agony  of  parting  again  when  he 
left  his  wife  and  little  family  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  in  December,  1813,  to  start  the 
long,  cold  journey  back  to  Washington. 
He  thought,  as  he  had  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  that  there  had  been  altogether  too 
many  partings  in  his  life,  too  many 
goodbyes,  more  than  his  share. 

But  Daniel  Webster  surely  was  not 
at  the  end  of  his  troubles,  and'  if  he 
could  have  had  any  warning  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  his  family 
even  before  he  reached  Washington,  he 
never  would  have  left  home. 

A  few  days  after  Dan  had  gone,  a 
small  factory  in  the  poorer  section  of 
the  city  of  Poi’tsmouth  caught  fire.  Be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  brought  under  control, 
more  than  half  of  Portsmouth  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  ruined,  smoldering  ash  heap. 
But  Dan  had  received  no  information 
about  the  tragedy  on  his  journey  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  that  he  learned  what  had  happened. 

Just  about  crazy  with  grief  and 
worry,  he  immediately  tried  to  arrange 
for  transportation  back  to  Portsmouth, 
but  was  unable  to  get  accommodations 
for  a  day  or  two.  In  the  meantime,  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

Then  a  letter  came  from  Grace.  “I 
have  written  this,”  she  wrote,  “just  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  for  I  knew  how  wor¬ 
ried  you  would  be  and  that  you  would 
immediately  start  back  to  me.  Don’t 
do  it.”  This,  she  had  underlined,  “We 
are  all  safe  and  sound,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
has  taken  us  in.  You  couldn’t  do  a  thing 
if  you  were  here.” 

As  he  read  this,  Dan  felt  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  go  out  of  him  as  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  worry  released.  Then  he  read 
on. 

“Portsmouth  is  a  desolate  place.  Over 
half  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  Just  what 
some  of  the  poor  folks  are  going  to  do, 
I  don’t  know.  But  my  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  people  has  been  renewed, 
for  food  and  clothing  have  been  pour¬ 


ing  in  ever  since  the  fire.  Everybody 
who  possibly  could,  has  opened  up  his 
home  to  take  in  the  homeless.  I  hate  to 
write  this,  Dan’l,  but  our  little  home  is 
just  an  ash  heap,  and  all  of  your  fine 
books  are  gone.” 

Some  of  the  books  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed,  Dan  thought,  and  I  had  no  in¬ 
surance.  But  I  don’t  care,  I  don’t  care, 
as  long  as  my  loved  ones  are  safe. 
Then  he  continued  to  read  Grace’s 
letter. 

“The  night  of  the  fire,  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  x'inging  of  church  bells. 
Then  I  jumped  out  of  bed  as  I  heard 
someone  running  along  the  street  yell¬ 
ing,  'Fire!  Fire!.’  I  ran  to  the  window 
and  could  see  the  whole  sky  lit  up. 
Apparently  the  fire  was  not  far  from  us. 
Then  Hannah  rushed  in  and  together 
we  dressed  the  children,  all  the  time 
watching  out  of  the  window,  for  that 
horrible  monster  seemed  to  be  getting 
closer  all  the  time. 

“There  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 


HOW  WOULD  YOU 
HAVE  FELT? 

How  do  you  suppose  you  would 
feel  were  you  at  least  two  weeks 
distance  in  travel  from  home  and 
then  hear  of  a  terrible  fire  in  your 
home  city  which  destroyed  a  whole 
section  of  it  including  your  home 
where  you  had  left  your  wife  and 
babies? 

That  happened  to  Daniel  Webster 
while  he  was  a  congressman  from 
New  Hampshire.  This  chapter  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  story,  THE  WORDS  AND 
THE  MUSIC,  tells  the  true  story  of 
that  great  fire. 

Also,  you  will  be  interested  how 
Dan  Webster  nearly  had  a  fist  fight 
with  William  Pinkney,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Like  other  chapters  of  this  story, 
this  one  is  packed  with  drama 
which  can  be  read  by  itself  or  as  a 
serial  part  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

-E.H.W. 


door.  It  was  Eliza’s  husband.  ‘I’m  glad 
you’re  dressed,’  he  said.  ‘Eliza  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  worried  about  you.  The 
firemen  are  unable  to  control  the  fire, 
and  the  wind  is  bringing  it  toward  you 
fast.  There  is  no  time  to  save  anything 
except  what  clothes  you  can  carry  for 
we  must  go  right  away.’  And,  Dan’l, 
when  we  stepped  out  on  the  street,  I 
could  feel  the  hot  blast  even  though  it 
was  a  cold  night,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  right. 

“So  we  made  it  safely  to  the  Buck¬ 
minster  house,  and  the  next  day  Mrs. 
Mason  insisted  that  we  come  to  live 
with  her  as  long  as  we  wished.  So  here 
we  are,  safe,  sound,  and  comfortable. 

“Now,  Dan’l,  I  know  that  you  will 
want  to  come  home,  but  I  also  know 
how  your  country  needs  you  in  this 
great  war  crisis,  so  you  must  stay 
where  duty  calls.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  there 
were  some  little  marks,  and  she  had 
written,  “These  are  kisses,  sweetheart. 
Multiply  them  by  all  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  and  you’ll  have  some  idea  of 
how  much  we  love  you.” 

As  Dan  read  and  re-read  the  letter, 
he  was  choked  with  emotion.  He  won¬ 


dered  what  other  duty  could  ever  trans¬ 
cend  that  to  his  own  family. 

Even  though  Grace  had  been  em¬ 
phatic  about  his  not  coming  home,  Dan 
was  still  torn  between  the  love  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  his  family  and  his  duties 
in  Congress.  So  he  went  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  Jeremiah  Mason,  now 
a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Never 
one  to  mince  words.  Mason  was  em¬ 
phatic.  “I  know  how  you  feel,  Webster, 
but  you  can’t  do  a  bit  of  good  by  mak¬ 
ing  that  long  trip  home.  Your  family  is 
aJl  right  with  Mrs.  Mason.  In  fact^she 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  have  them 
there  for  company  while  I  am  away. 
Your  constituents  elected  you  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  here,  and  you  can’t  do  it  in 
New  Hampshire.  God  knows  how  much 
the  few  of  us  who  have  any  common 
sense  are  needed  here,  with  this  war 
on.” 

So  Dan  resigned  himself  and  filled  his 
lonely  hours  with  work.  As  Mason  had 
said,  there  certainly  was  enough  of  it. 
Second  best  to  seeing  his  family  was 
to  write  to  them.  No  matter  how  press¬ 
ing  his  duties  were,  Dan  found  time  to 
write  Grace  frequently. 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  wrote  in  answer 
to  her  letter  about  the  fire.  “The  house 
can  be  rebuilt,  and  most  of  the  books 
can  be  replaced.  What  really  matters  is 
that  my  darling  wife  and  childrefi  are 
safe  and  well.” 

When  Grace  got  that  letter,  she  won¬ 
dered  if  Dan  was  right  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  being  well.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
little  Grade  especially  was  frailer  and 
more  given  to  frequent  illness  than  she 
should  be. 

It  was  a  great  help  to  Dan  to  have 
Jeremiah  Mason  in  Washington  as  a 
Senator.  The  two  men  often  disagreed 
violently  but  it  was  seldom  over  any 
basic  principle,  and  it  helped  Dan  to 
have  someone  from  home  with  whom  to 
consult  on  the  worrying  personal  and 
public  problems  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  afflicted.  Mason  was  one  whom 
Dan  loved  and  respected  and  whose  ad¬ 
vice  was  almost  alvyays.  sound. 

The  war  was  not  going  so  well.  Just 
as  Dan  had  thought  and  said,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  the  war  on  land,  and  the 
plan  to  invade  Canada  were  a  dismal 
failure.  Contrary  to  what  some  of  the 
politicians  in  the  Administration 
thought,  the  Canadians  had  not  risen 
with  open  arms  to  welcome  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  join  with  them  against  the 
British.  Instead,  they  had  fought  back. 
In  the  summer  of  1812,  General  William 
Hull  had  crossed  the  Detroit  River  into 
Canada  with  a  force  of  about  2,000 
men.  He  had  been  driven  back  into  De¬ 
troit.  There  he  was  attacked  by  the 
British,  aided  by  Indians  under  the 
great  Chief  Tecumseh.  Then  Hull  sur¬ 
rendered  without  firing  a  single  gun. 
American  troops  sent  to  retake  Detroit 
were  surrounded  by  the  British  and 
Indians  on  the  River  Raisin  in  southern 
Michigan,  and  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  massacred. 

On  the  contrary,  and  as  Dan  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  Americans  won  great  suc¬ 
cesses,  one  after  another,  at  sea.  Cap¬ 
tain  Isaac  Hull,  commander  of  the 
“Constitution,”  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  “Guerriere”  in  August,  1812 
and  defeated  her  in  less  th^n  thirty 
minutes.  Very  apparently  Captain  Hull 
was  of  different  stuff  than  his  uncle 
who  had  lost  at  Detroit.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  was  known,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  and  after  that  the  “Con¬ 
stitution”  was  called  “Old  Ironsides”  by 
the  people.  The  victory  of  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides”  was  followed  by  seventeen  or 
eighteen  more  sea  fights,  of  which  the 
Americans  won  fifteen. 

On  January  14,  1814,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  return  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Daniel  Webster  arose  from  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  g  voice  of  enthusiasm  and  re. 
joicing,  he  stirred  his  colleagues  to  in¬ 
crease  the  American  Navy. 

“If  the  war  must  continue,”, said  Dan, 
“go  to  the  ocean!  go  to  the  ocean! 
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There,  the  united  wishes  and  exertions! 
of  the  nation  will  go  with  you.” 


With  all  of  his  duties  as  a  congress- 
man,  Dan  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with! 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer  and  occa¬ 
sionally  was  consulted  by  mail  on 
some  important  case  pending  back  ini 
New  Hampshire  courts. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  him  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1814 
he  occasionally  appeared  before  that' 
august  body  to  argue  a  case. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise  at  the  close 
of  one  of  these  sessions,  he  received  a 
note  from  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
asking  him  to  call  on  the  great  man  in 
his  chambers.  Wondering  if  he  had 
made  some,  mistake  and  had  offended 
the  Chief  Justice,  Dan  went  hesitantly 
to  see  him.  His  worry  was  soon  over. 
The  old  man,  still  looking  very  digni¬ 
fied  and  distinguished  without  his  robes, 
arose,  came  around  his  desk  and  cor¬ 
dially  invited  Dan  to  be  seated. 


“Just  wanted  to  get  acquainted,”  said 
the  Chief  Justice.  “One  of  the  antidotes 
against  getting  old  is  to  make  friends 
with  the  young.  I  know  something, 
Webster,  about  your  reputation  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  like  the  way  you  con¬ 
duct  yourself  here."  I  think  you  have  a 
great  future.” 

Dan  simply  said  “Thank  you.”  Then 
he  waited  while  the  Chief  Justice,  deep 
in  thought,  sat  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  bleak,  winter  landscape. 

“It’s  not  hard  for  an  old  man  to  re¬ 
member  the  days  of  his  youth  when  he 
is  struggling  and  hoping  to  do  big 
things  in  the  world.  He  will  remember 
those  who  befriended  him  and  gave  him 
a  helping  hand.  By  the  same'  token,  he 
will  remember  those  who  tried  to  kick 
him  down.” 

Then  Dan  saw  some  of  the  fire  that 
had  helped  to  make  the  Chief  Justice 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  leaders. 
Raising  his  voice  a  little,  Marshall  said, 
“I  just  don’t  like  the  way  that'  man, 
William  Pinkney,  is  picking  on  you  to 
the  point  of  insulting  you  in  my  court, 
and  I  wash  you  would  do  something 
about  it.” 

Much  pleased,  Dan  said,  “I  have  too 
much  respect  for  you  and  your  associ¬ 
ates  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  do  anything  personal 


in  your  presence.” 

Pleased  in  his  turn,  the  Chief  Justice 
answered,  “That’s  very  apparent,  but 
Pinkney  hasn’t  any  such  respect  and 
you  have  my  permission  and  blessing 
to  handle  the  matter  any  way  you  want 
to.”  Then  he  smiled,  “Somehow  I  have 
the  impression  that  j'ou  are  perfectly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  yourself, 
just  wanted  you  to  know  how  I  fd  • 

Thinking  the  matter  over  afterwards, 
Dan  was  immensely  pleased,  for  w'ell  he 
knew  that  Chief  Justice  John  Marshal 
had  done  as  much  as  any  man  to  pu 
young  America  on  its  feet,  and  ® 
was  highly  respected  in  and  out  of  ® 
legal  profession  all  over  the  civilize 
world. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  c  os^ 
friendship  that  lasted  as  long  as  Mar 
shall  lived.  . 

Then  Dan  began  thinking  on  what  tn 
Chief  Justice  had  said  about  the  way 
William  Pinkney,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  continued  to  insult  him  when 
had  cases  before  the  Supreme  ' 
Maybe,  Dan  said  to  himself,  ® 
comes  a  time  when  turning  the  0 
cheek  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Guess 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

Within  a  week  from  Dan’s 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  he  came 
the  court  to  plead  a  case  in  which  ri 
ney  was  on  the  other  side.  Seve 
times  Pinkney  took  occasion  to  re  er 
the  “bumptious  young  lawyer  ^ 
New  Hampshire  who  was  grounde 
neither  the  law  nor  the  facts.” 

Dan  went  right  on  with  his  arg^^ 
ment,  apparently  giving  no  attention 
the  insults,  but  he  so  timed  himse 
to  meet  Pinkney  in  the  hall  at  the  c 

(Continued  on'  Opposite  Page) 
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of  the  session.  “Sir,”  Dan  said,  “I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you.  Would  you  kindly 
step  into  this  room  for  a  moment?” 

Pinkney  bowed  pompously,  told  his 
seivant  who  accompanied  him  to  wait 
I  outside  with  the  coach,  and  stepped  into 
I  the  little  room  with  Dan.  Then  Dan 
I  closed  the  door  and,  without  Pinkney’s 
I  noticing  it,  he  locked  the  door  and  put 
I  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

I  Dan  knew  that  William  Pinkney 
I  would  have  been  a  truly  great  man  had 
I  it  not  been  for  personal  characteristics. 

I  A  native  of  Maryland,  he  had  ratified 
I  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

I  been  an  envoy  to  foreign  countries,  and 
I  had  held  many  important  positions  in 
the  young  government.  But  he  was 
pompous,  overbearing,  vain,  and  a 
dandy,  and  as  a  result,  had  few  per¬ 
sonal  friends. 

“Now,”  he  said  to  Dan,  “what  do 
you  want  ?  Come  to  the  point.  My  time 
is  valuable.” 

“So  is  mine,”  said  Dan.  "So  is  my 
reputation,  and  I  am  growing  a  little 
tired  of  your  insults.” 

Pinkney  started  for  the  door.  "Don’t 
be  in  a  hurry,”  said  Dan  quietly.  "The 
door  is  locked  and  I  have  the  key  in  my 
pocket.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  roared  Pink¬ 
neys  his  face  turning  blood  red. 

“Just  this.  I  have  already  told  you  I 
am  tired  of  your  insults.  Neither  of  us 
is  going  out  of  that  door  until  you 
apologize  or  until  one  of  us  is  in  worse 
condition  than  when  we  came  in.” 

Pinkney  started  for  Dan.  Then  he 
suddenly  stopped,  held  by  those  blazing 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

All  marriages  are  happy.  It’s  the 
living  together  afterward  that  caus¬ 
es  all  the  trouble. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

black  eyes.  After  a  moment,  he  said,  “I 
want  no  brawl.  What  do  you  want  me 
to  say?” 

“I  have  told  you.  I  want  you  to 
apologize  and  promise  to  stop  insulting ' 
nie.”  Then  Dan  let  go  a  bit,  “Or  I’ll 
take  it  out  of  your  hide,  here  and  now.” 

Pinkney,  who  was  no  coward,  said: 
“Oh  well,  I  am  in  a  hurry.  If  that’s  all 
you  want,  I  apologize.  Now  unlock  the 
door  and  get  out  of  the  way.” 

But  Dan  knew  that  an  apology  of 
that  kind  didn’t  mean  anything.  “Just 
a  moment,  Pinkney,  that’s  not  quite  all. 

I  also  want  you  to  apologize  publicly 
before  the  Supreme  Court  where  you 
insulted  me.” 

Again  Pinkney’s  face  turned  red. 
Why  you  young  whippersnapper!  I 
never  was  so  insulted  in  all  my  life!” 

You  know  how  I  feel  then,”  retorted 
Dan. 

The  expression  on  Pinkney’s  face 
changed.  He  looked  at  the  young  law- 
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yer  with  the  blazing  eyes  and  suddenly, 
to  Dan’s  great  surprise,  he  laughed  a 
little.  “Maybe  I  do  know  how  you  feel. 
Maybe  I  have  forgotten  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  that  a  young  man  has  to  make  to 
get  somewhere.  I  have  been  in  too 
many  fights,  so  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
be  courteous.  But  I  don’t  like  to  be 
forced.  No  man  does.”  He  laughed 
again  and  extended  his  hand.  "But  I 
am  late  for  dinner  and  I  am  hungry,  so 
I  apologize,  and  you  have  my  promise 
that  I  will  do  so  in  court.  Now  unlock 
the  door,  and  some  time  soon  come 
arcund  to  see  me.  I  like  men  with  spirit 
and  courage.” 

Afterwards,  Dan  did  go  to  visit  Pink¬ 
ney  and  they  became  close  friends. 
Years  later,  Dan  and  Pinkney  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Dari  had  summed  up 
his  side  when  Pinkney,  without  getting 
out  of  his  seat,  stated  that  he  was  not 
feeling  well  and  asked  the  court  to  ad¬ 
journ  until  the  next  day.  It  was  granted, 
and  Dan  immediately  went  to  Pinkney’s 
side,  assisted  him  to  his  coach  and  rode 
with  him  to  his  home.  Realizing  that 
Pinkney  was  ill,  Dan  summoned  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  left  him  with  the  physician  and 
his  family,  saying  that  he  would  return 
the  next  day.  But  the  next  day  Pinkney 
was  dead. 

^  ^ 

Dan,  Senator  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  in 
fact  all  the  other  representatives,  and 
the  New  England  people  themselves, 
were  concerned,  to  the  point  of  being 
fighting  mad,  over  the  Embargo  and 
Nonintercourse  Acts  which  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  President  Madison  and  his 
administration.  To  have  one’s  own 
country  pass  a  law  that  ruined  a  whole 
section  of  country  like  New  England, 
was  unbearable.  Almost  from  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  settlements.  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  great  extent  had  lived  off  the 
sea.  Yankee  ships  went  everywhere. 
There  people  not  actually  engaged  in 
sea  commerce  were  still  vitally  interes¬ 
ted  in  the  world-wide  trade  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  Yankee  ships.  Then  France 
and  England,  fighting  between  them¬ 
selves,  tried  to  stop  the  United  States 
from  trading  with  the  enemy  country. 
They  stopped  our  ships  and  impressed 
our  sailors.  To  meet  this  problem,  the 
party  in  power  passed  the  Embargo 
and  Nonintercourse  Acts,  forbidding 
our  ships  to  leave  our  ports. 

The  cure  was  far  worse  than  the 
disease  from  the  New  Englander’s 
standpoint.  Ships  rotted  in  the  harbor, 
thousands  were  out  of  work,  and  New 
England  business  was  at  a  standstill. 
So  bad  did  the  situation  become  that 
some  New  England  leaders  called  a 
convention  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
actually  to  consider  New  England’s 
secession  from  the  Union.  But  better 
counsel  prevailed,  for  in  the  meantime, 
Dan  Webster,  Senator  Jeremiah  Mason, 
Christopher  Gore,  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  representatives  vvere  doing,  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  have  the  Em¬ 
bargo  and  Nonintercourse  Acts  re¬ 
pealed.  Finally,  on  April  7,  1814,  Dan 
arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and,  with  impassioned  appeal  and  un. 
answerable  logic,  he  held  everyone 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  almost 
breathless  attention.  In  conclusion,  he 
pointed  out  that  those  vicious  laws 
were  endangering  the  very  Union  itself, 
even  more  than  the  war.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  Dan’s  speech,  they’’  were  im¬ 
mediately  repealed  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

When  the  news  got  back  to  New 
England,  Daniel  Webster  was  a  famous 
man.  He  had  made  his  main  appeal  on 
the  argument  that  the  Embargo  and 
Nonintercourse  acts  were  a  violation  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  From 
the  time  of  that  speech  Dan  was  often 
referred  to  as:  “The  Defender  of  the 
Constitution.” 

On  April  18,  1814,  shortly  after 
Dan’s  famous  speech.  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  and  he  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  away  to  start  the  long  jouimey 
home  to  his  family. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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“How  softly  runs  the  afternoon 
Beneath  the  billou’y  clouds  of  June!” 

A  CURE  FOR  TIREDAESS 

HYSICIANS  and  psychologists 
know  now  that  many  illnesses  are 
caused  hy  our  emotions  and  that  the 
right  attitude  of  mind  has  much  to  do 
in  the  reeovery  from  sickness. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  the  late 
Dr.  John  A.  Schindler  said:,  “The 
group  in  my  part  of  the  country  who 
have  emotionally  indueed  illness  least 
often  are  the  farmers’  wives  with  large 
families  vdio,  in  addition  to '  their 
housework,  also  help  out  on  the  farm. 
Their  minds  are  too  busy  with  work 
to  “think”,  and  they  are  too  busy  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  other  people  to  think  of 
themselves.  One  of  these  wonderful 
human  beings  told  me,  one  time  when 
I  asked  her  whether  she  ever  got  tired 
(one  of  the  most  common  functional 
symptoms),  ‘Son,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  taught  m-yself  never  to  ask  my¬ 
self  that  question.’  And  that,  ineident- 
ally,  is  the  best  cure  for  that  kind  of 
tiredness.” 

HOW  MAIVY  FOGS 
»0  YOU  EAT? 

HAVE  A  friend  who  raised  a  large 
family.  In  her  refrigerator  she  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  supply  of  boiled  eggs. 
When  the  ehildren  were  hungry,  in¬ 
stead  of  eating  eandy  or  other  sweet 
stuff,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  helping 
themselves  to  a  boiled  egg. 

The  other  day,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hehel 


TIME  TO  CULTIVATE 

LWAYS  AT  this  lime  of  year  I 
think  of  the  long  days  that  I  walk¬ 
ed  behind  a  one-horse  eultivator  when 
I  was  young. 

After  helping  with  the  home  ehores, 
I  walked  to  the,  neighbor’s  farm,  hiteh- 
ed  a  horse  to  a  stone  boat,  put  the  cul¬ 
tivator  on  it,  and  together  we  elimbed 
a  long  hill  to  a  plateau  at  the  toj) 
where  there  was  a  big  eorn  and  potato 
field. 

I  was  in  the  field  at  seven  o’eloek, 
stopped  briefly  at  noon  to  feed  the 
horse  his  oats  and  to  eat  my  dinner  out 
of  a  dinner  pail.  Then  I  went  baek  to 
the  eultivating  again,  baek  and  forth, 
hack  and  forth,  until  five  or  six  in  the 
afternoon. 

After  hel})ing  with  the  milking  and 
eating  supper,  I  ealled  it  a  day  and 
went  home.  I  got  fifty  eents  for  the 
day’s  work. 

The  farmers  I  worked  for,  ineluding 
my  father,  never  thought  that  a  good 
cultivating  job  was  being  done  unless 
the  eultivator  was  loaded  with  stone 
or  held  down  with  all  of  your  might 
to  make  it  dig  deejj. 

Of  course  we  know  now  that  deep 
cultivation  cuts  off  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  reduees  yields.  We  also 
know  that  if  the  soil  is  handled  right 
and  the  seed  bed  properly  prepared  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  usually  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  a  row  erop  nearly  as 
much  as  it  was  once  done. 


In  the  March  16,  19.57  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  S.  IT  Al- 
drieh.  Professor  of  Agronomy  at  (Cor¬ 
nell  University,  wrote  one  of  the  best 
articles  on  growing  corn  that  I  have 
seen.  In  writing  about  weed  eontrol 
and  cultivation.  Dr.  Aldrich  said  in 
part: 

“Slightly  more  than  one-lhird  of  the 
corn  in  the  Northeast  is  sjirayed  for 
weed  control  each  year.  This  figure  is 
loo  low.  Recent  researeh  suggests  that 
when  corn  is  young,  even  small  weeds 
reduce  yields.  .  .  .  Northeast  farmers  as 
a  whole  do  a'  poor  job  of  eultivatina 
to  kill  weeds  when  eompared  with 
eornbelt  farmers.  The  eornbelt  farmer 
has  a  wider  selection  of  shovels, 
sweeps,  and  spring  teeth  and  he  takes 
more  time  to  adjust  them  on  his  eulti¬ 
vator.  Cultivating  at  just  the  right  time 
is  important.  Weeds  that  are  only  an 
ineh  or  two  tall  can  be  torn  loose  from 
the  soil.  A  week  later,  these  weeds  are 
too  tall  to  bury  and  their  roots  are 
more  branehed  and  tougher.” 

HAYIAG  TIME  IS 
HERE  AGAUV! 

J-JOW  OFTEN  history  re])eats  itself 
with  only  a  few  variations.  Before 
the  days  of  modern  equipment,  haying 
started  early  in  July  and  lasted  all 
summer.  Then,  when  the  mowing  ma- 
ehine  came,  haying  was  finished  on 
most  farms  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Now,  with  more  legumes  and  modern 
equipment,  haying  lasts  all  summer 
again,  longer  than  ever  before,  start¬ 
ing  sometimes  even  before  June  1st 
and  lasting  until  after  frost. 

See  pieture  on  this  page  lof  haying 
already  started  on  May  28th. 

KEYIVOTE  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

M  Y  FRIEND,  Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman, 
famous  historian,  in  his  hook  en¬ 
titled,  A  TIME  TO  TAKE  INVEN¬ 
TORY,  emjihasizes  the  greatest  need  of 
modern  times,  -that  of  keeping  spirit¬ 
ual  progress  in  line  with  the  material. 

“In  our  own  times,”  says  Dr.  Car¬ 
man,  “the  great  American,  David  Lili- 


enthal,  has  clearly  indicated  that 
knowledge  is  not  enough,  that  ethical 
attitudes  and  civilized  behavior  must 
he  wedded  to  man’s  eontrol  over  the 
physical  world. 

“Creater  knowledge  about  the  world, 
this  w'ill,  1  think  be  the  keynote  to  the 
immediate  future.  But  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  aloife  will  not  be  enough.  There 
must  also  be  greater  love  and  under¬ 
standing  among  men.  And  there  must 
also  he  greater  faith,  faith  in  mankind, 
and  faith  in  the  purposes  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  Universe.  Knowledge,  love, 
faith,  wdth  these  three,  the  Atomic 
Age,  the  age  in  which  you  live,  can 
become  an  age  of  mercy,  of  joy,  and 
of  hope,  one  of  the  blessed  periods  of 
all  history.” 

THAT  MIDMORATAG 
SAACK 

HERE’S  nothing  new  about  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  milk  hour  break  or  rest 
now'  praeticed  in  many  offices  and 
shops.  In  the  days  when  most  of  the 
farm  work  was  done  hy  hand,  the 
mother  or  the  wife  often  came  to  the 
field  with  a  very  weleome  midmorning 
snaek. 

When  the  coffee  and  milk  hour  first 
eame  around,  1  thought  it  was  a  waste 
of  time.  I  no  longer  think  so.  The  few 
minutes  rest  and  a  little  refreshment 
renew'  energy  and  imjirove  efficiency. 
However,  the  coffee  or  milk  break 
should  never  he  a  substitute  for  a  good 
substantial  breakfast. 

EASTMAA’S  UIIESTAUT 

p  LADYS  THOMPSON,  wife  of  Roy 
^^Thompson  wHi  o  is  American 
Agriculturist’s  New'  England  sales 
manager,  was  telling  some  of  her 
friends  about  a  scare  she  got  when  she 
thought  there  was  a  burglar  in  the 
house  the  night  before. 

“1  heard  a  noise,”  said  Gladys,  “and 
got  up.  There,  from  under  the  bed,  I 
saw  a  man’s  legs  sticking  out. 

“My  goodness!”  exclaimed  one  of 
her  friends,  ‘‘the  burglar’s  legs.'' 

“No,  my  dear,  Roy  s  legs.  He  had 
heard  the  noise  too.” 


asked  everyone  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  office  how'  many  eggs  per 
week  we  eat.  Most  of  us  average  at. 
least  an  egg  a  day. 

All  nutritionists  and  doctors  -  agree 
that  eggs  are  a  very  important  basie 
food  and  that  we  need  one  or  more  a 
day.  At  this  time,  when  poultrymen  are 
facing  ruinously  low  prices,  we  could 
help  them  and  help  ourselves  by  eating 
more  eggs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
eggs  are  a  good  food: 

1.  Eggs  furnish  high-quality  protein, 
needed  for  the  building  of  all 
body  tissues. 

2.  Egg  yolk  is  one  of  the  first  solid 
foods  fed  to  babies. 

3.  Eggs  are  high  in  food  iron,  the 
blood  builder. 

4.  Eggs  contain  B  vitamins  which 
promote  energy  and  vitality. 

5.  Eggs  are  second  only  to  fish  liver 
oils  as  a  natural  souree  of  vitamin 
D,  a  helper  to  ealcium  in  building 
bones  and  teeth. 

6.  Eggs  are  easily  digested, 

7.  Eggs  are  good  for  weight-trim¬ 
ming  and  weight-gaining  diets. 

0.  Eggs  are  one  of  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  foods. 


This  is  a  picture  taken  at  Grasslands  Field  Day  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  Holland  Machine  Company  on  the  farm 
of  Roy  Tuttle,  King  Ferry,  New  York  on  May  28th  of  this  year. 


Dealers  from  all  over  the  State  were  invited  to  s®® 
equipment.  Note  the  unusual  picture  of  the  bale  of  hay  <•* 
bale  thrower  attachment  tossed  it  into  the  wagon  folio'*'"’ 
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SERVICE  BCREAC 

Bad  Cheek  Cosilv  and  Einliarrasising 


“A  while  ago  a  man  came  into  our 
i  service  station  for  gas  and  a  grease 
job.  We  accepted  a  personal  check  for 
$10.00  written  on  a  local  bank.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  gentleman  but  had 
seen  him  in  the  station  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  so  assumed  that  he  was  O.K. 

"Soon  after  depositing  the  check  the 
bank  returned  it  with  the  notation  ‘No 
account.’  We  learned  from  talking  with 
the  bank  officials  that  the  man  had  had 
an  account  there  but  it  had  been  closed 
out  because  of  abuse.  This  caused  me 
to  believe  that  he  had  intentionally  de¬ 
frauded.  I  was  mad! 

“A  State  Trooper  came  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  I  told  him  the  story.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  be  allowed  to  locate  the 
man  and  then  I  swear  out  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  I  hesitated  as  I  felt  it 
would  cost  quite  a  bit  and  involve  time. 
The  trooper  assured  me  that  it  would 
cest  nothing  and  take  very  little  time. 
He  felt  that  the  case  should  be  followed 
through. 

“After  locating  the  man  I  wanted  to 
be  certain  that  he  had  planned  on  pass¬ 
ing  a  worthless  check  so  I  wrote  a  reg¬ 
istered  letter  explaining  the  situation 
and  requested  that  he  make  arrange¬ 
ment  for  paying  the  check.  When  he 
did  not  show  up  within  the  designated 
time  I  did  swear  out  a  wari’ant.  The 
result  was  both  costly  and  embarras¬ 
sing  for  him.  He  was  ordered  to  pay 
us  in  full  within  48  hours  and  also  pay 
a  fine  and  cost  of  court.  He  also  spent 
one  night  in  jail. 

"I  thought  this  might  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others.” 

FRAUD  BRIIVGS  825.00 
REWxARD  UHEUK 

We  were  very  happy  some  months 
ago  to  send  Mrs.  Henry  Sheppard, 


R.D.  2,  Stanley,  New  York  our  $25.00 
reward  for  fraud.  It  is  seldom  we  have 
a  fraud  reward. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  had  sent  $225.00  to  a 
Mrs.  Loch  of  Hayward,  Wisconsin  some 
time  before  for  two  French  poodles. 
However,  she  never  received  the  dogs. 
Mrs  Sheppard,  when  she  could  get  no 
answer  from  Mrs.  Loch,  notified  the_ 
Post  Office  Department.  After  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  with  them  and 
with  the  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Wisconsin, 
Mrs.  Loch  was  located,  arrested,  tried 
on  seven  counts  of  fraud  and  sentenced 
to  a  year  and  a  day  in  prison.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  she  will  be  on 
probation  for  two  years. 

It  was  a  long,  nerve-wracking  ex¬ 
perience  for  Mrs.  Sheppard  and,  of 
course,  she  did  not  get  her  money  back, 
but  she  is  happy  at  least  to  have  saved 
others  from  the  same  experience. 

Persistence  certainly  paid  off  in  this 
case  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Shep¬ 
pard  for  sticking  with  it  until  the  end. 

XOTlIUVCi  FREE 

"A  while  ago  two  young  men,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  high  school  students,  came  to 
the  house  with  a  proposition  about  maga¬ 
zines.  One  of  them  passed  us  a  paper  on 
which  were  listed  several  well-known 
magazines.  Two  were  listed  at  the  top  as 
sponsoring  the  deal  and  we  could  check 
any  two  of  the  others  and  receive  all  four 
free.  At  least  that's  the  way  he  pot  it.  In 
answer  to  a  lot  of  questioning  he  said  we 
would  NOT  be  billed  later  and  they  were 
absolutely  fre^.  He  explained  the  idea 
was  to  increase  circulation. 

"We  checked  two  magazines,  although 
we  were  very  skeptical,  and  then  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  would  have  to  pay  2Sc 
a  week.  Then,  at  least,  he  did  ask  us  if 


we  were  still  interested  and  we  said  'no'. 

"After  checking  around  later  we  found 
that  one  person  who  signed  for  the  maga¬ 
zines  had  a  call  from  a  collection  man  the 
next  day.  Another  woman  sent  in  money 
and  still  received  bills,  but  she  had  her 
receipts  which  saved  the  day.  A  neighbor 
said  they  called  on  him,  but  he  was  wise 
and  turned  them  down.  He  agrees  with 
us  that  your  column  has  helped." 

Our  subscribe!-  was  right  in  being 
suspicious  when  they  offered  all  the 
magazines  free.  You  never  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Never  deal  with  an 
agent  who  is  unpleasant,  promises  too 
much  or  brings  pressure  to  bear. 

We  have  a  personal  interest  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  for  two  reasons:  1.  We  al¬ 
ways  dislike  to  see  a  subscriber  im¬ 
posed  upon;  and  2.  We  feel  that  actions 
of  this  sort  tend  to  cast  reflections  on 
all  men  who  sell  subscriptions. 

In  that  connection,  we  again  wish  to 
emphasize  that  any  men  representing 
us  who  call  on  our  readers  are  always 
glad  to  show  their  credentials  and, 
needless  to  say,  never  indulge  in  the 
kind  of  phony  promises  some  do. 

GOOD  BUY  -  GOOD-BYE 

"We  read  about  these  things  and  hear 
about  them,  but  when  we  are  taken  in 
by  an  out-of-town  firm  it  hurts. 

"I  answered  an  ad  in  our  local  paper 
about  a  good  buy  on  a  sewing  machine. 
V/hen  the  agent  came  he'd  sold  the  one 
advertised  but  he  said  one  he  had  was  a 
real  buy,  and,  by  fast  talking,  sold  it  to 
me.  It  was  made  in  Japan  but  service  was 
guaranteed. 

"It  has  not  been  satisfactory  but  when 
I  tried  to  contact  the  salesman  I  found 
there  is  no  such  company  or  no  listed  tele¬ 
phone.  Do  you  think  you  could  help  me 
locate  him?" 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a 
great  many  sewing  machines  imported 
from  other  countries  and  sold  under 
various  names.  The  main  trouble  with 


buying  these  foreign  machines  is  the 
difficulty  and  many  times  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  repair  parts. 

Fortunately  we  were  able  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  salesman  in  this  case 
and  he  did  call  and  service  the  machine. 
However,  he  told  our  subscriber  that  he 
now  is  in  another  business  in  another 
town. 

SAFES  SLIP  OR 
COATRACT? 

I  signed  a  sales  slip  to  have  some  roof¬ 
ing  work  done.  Now  I  have  decided  not 
to  have  it  done  this  spring,  but  they  tell 
me  they  can  hold  me  to  the  contract.  Is 
a  sales  slip  the  same  as  a  contract? 

Contracts  or  agreements  do  not  have 
to  be  identified  by  a  heading,  “Con¬ 
tract”.  Sometimes  they  are  receipts, 
sales  slips,  guarantees,  etc.  and  not 
easily  recognizable  as  contracts. 

Also,  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
read  the  contract  makes  it  no  less  bind¬ 
ing.  Your  signature  indicates  that  you 
have  read  it  and  understand  its  terms. 
Many  contracts  state  that  no  verbal 
promises  made  by  salesmen,  other  than 
those  in  the  contract  itself,  shall  be 
recognized. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Leroy  (Roy)  George  Clark,  who 
when  last  heard  of  was  in  Tacoma, 
Washington.  His  father  is  ill  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

Francis  Hayes  Sweeney,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  relatives  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

*  sc  * 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  Phoebe  Atwood 
Taylor’s  book,  “Spring  Harrowing,” 
which  you  would  sell,  please  get  in 
touch  with  Grace  F.  Burt,  10  Main  St., 
Montague  City,  Mass,  and  tell  her  the 
price.  Miss  Burt  has  asked  us  to  thank 
you  in  advance  for  any  answers,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  able  to  acknowledge 
them  all. 


. . .  and  your  next  mower  will  be  a  New  Holland! 


Convenient  Rope  Lift 
for  instant  positive 
control  from  tractor 
seat.  Slight  extra  cost. 


NOW...  IN  ONE  FAMILY 

New  Holland’s  “40”  Series  Mow¬ 
ers.  Model  46  (illus.)  Trail-Type 
Mower.  Fits  nearly  all  tractors. 
Model  44  Semi-Mounted  Mower. 
Requires  only  one  set  of  attaching 
irons.  Model  45  Fully-Mounted 
Mower.  For  2-point  and  3-point 
hook-ups. 


Take  your  pick!  Whatever  you  want — whatever  you’ve 
been  looking  for— New  Holland  has  it!  Now  you  can 
match  your  mowing  speed  to  modern  raking  and  bal¬ 
ing!  Do  it  quietly,  easily! 

No  such  thing  as  hard-to-get  corners  either.  With  a 
New  Holland  “40”  Series  Mower  you  can  get  any¬ 
where —  cut  anything  that’s  cutable  —  move  quickly 
and  smoothly  into  your  crop — through  light  and  heavy 
stands!  Ruggedly  simple,  the  “40”  Series  Mowers  are 
farm-designed  and  farm-engineered  to  meet  today’s 
mowing  conditions... built  to  run  indefinitely.  Stop  in, 
SEE  and  COMPARE!  At  your  New  Holland  dealer’s 
now!  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  HOLLAND  GIVES  YOU 
THREE  TIMES  THE  FEATURES 


r« 

MOWER 

A  B  C  D 

E 

Vt"  Cutter  Bar 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

iHii 

Nine  or  nnore 
Hold-down  Clips 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Double-Acting 
Hold-down  Clips 

YES 

NO 

YES 

!  NO 

YES 

NO 

Formed  Steel 

Shoe  Support 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Combination 
Flywheel  &  Sheave 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Needle  Bearing 
Pitman  Standard 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

V-Belt  Drive 

YES 

YES 

NO 

yes' 

11111 

YES 

INO* 

Full-Length 

Skid  Protection 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

One  Piece 
Channel  Frame 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

iiiii 

NO* 

NO 

Fully  Supported 
Break-Away 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO* 

Auxiliary 

Lift  Spring 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Available 

3-Ways 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 
*Not  0 

NO 

n^hjT 

NO 

lodels 

f 


Safety  Breakaway  support- 
j  ed  for  positive  re-latching 
and  preventing  excessive 
I  strain  at  hinge  point. 
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New  Hox-XiAND 

in  Gf-assland  Faf-mlng'^ 


OIL  MAN  AND  DAIRY  MAN-A  GOOD  TEAM 


Throughout  the  nation  the  month  of  June  is 
hailed  as  Dairy  Month.  A  month  when  deserved 
recognition  is  given  to  a  vital  product— milk. 
The  thousands  of  dairymen  who  make  up  the 
producing  industry  have  over  the  years  built  a 
fine  tradition  of  service  “from  the  farm.” 

Service  “to  the  farm”  is  important,  too.  Every 
month  of  the  year  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
serves  dairymen  throughout  its  marketing  area 
with  the  highest  quality  petroleum  products — at 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  Atlantic 
Rural  Salesman  with  his  familiar  “service  station 


on  wheels”  brings  a  complete  line  of  quality 
petroleum  products— gasoline,  kerosene,  furnace 
oil,  motor  oil,  and  other  essential  lubricants  direct 
to  the  farm. 

Atlantic  Rural  Salesmen  now  offer  new 
Atlantic  Imperial  Gasoline — to  give  you  knock- 
free  power  that  saves  you  money.  Try  new 
Atlantic  Imperial  Gasoline  in  your  car. 

This  month  and  every  month  look  to  Atlantic 
for  the  finest  in  petroleum  products  to  keep  your 
farm  and  your  car  on  the  go. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


J 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV! 


Why  Weigh  Feed  and  Milk  ? 

Feed  and  milk  weights: 

la  Tell  whether  or  not  each  cow  is 
being  fed  in  relation  to  her  earn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

2a  Give  a  basis  for  intelligent  feed¬ 
ing. 

3a  Spot  trouble  before  it  becomes 
serious. 

4a  Provide  a  check  on  the  quality  of 
the  milking  job  being  done. 

5a  Serve  as  a  challenge  to  hired 
men. 

Ga  Give  basic  information  for  breed¬ 
ing  better  cows. 


bood  Management 
M  MORE  MILK 


By  E.  S.  (ED) 

HERE  isn’t  a  dairy  farmer  in 
the  Northeast  who  hasn’t  in  re¬ 
cent  years  cried  about  the  cost 
of  everything  he  must  pur¬ 
chase  in  relation  to  the  prices 
he  receives  for  the  products  he  produces. 
During  this  same  period,  however,  one 
of  the  dairyman’s  greatest  aids  and  most 
valuable  pieces  of  equipment,  the  milk 
and  feed  scales,  have  not  advanced  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  cost.  It  puzzles  me,  there¬ 
fore,  why  hundreds  of  dairymen  fail 
even  to  own  a  pair,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  even  larger  group  that  don’t  use 
them  after  having  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
purchasing  them. 

When  asked  why,  they  give  the  stock 
answer  that  it  requires  too  much  time  to 
weigh  milk  and  grain.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  this  excuse,  because  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  I  know  that  it  actually 
requires  very  little  time.  Farming,  and 
dairy  farming  in  particular,  has  become 
a  very  exacting  science.  Being  an  exact¬ 
ing  science,  no  dairyman  can  afford  to 
leave  important  things  and  the  acquiring 
of  essential  operational  information  to 
guess  or  chance. 

Grain  weights  provide  the  only  posi¬ 
tive  means  of  knowing  that  each  cow  is 
being  fed  in  relation  to  her  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Milk  weights,  besides  providing 
the  only  basis  for  intelligent  feeding, 
supply  the  owner  with  much  other 
equally  essential  information.  Any  sud¬ 
den  fluctuation  in  dairy  production  fore¬ 
casts  pending  trouble.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  it  enables  management  to  take 
corrective  measures  before  the  trouble 
becomes  serious  enough  to  cause  lasting 
influence  upon  production. 

Milk  weights  also  provide  the  only 
reliable  check  on  the  quality  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  job  being  done.  Variations  between 
milkings  and  from  day  to  day  mean  that 
a  poor  milking  job  is  being  done,  is  the 
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forerunner  to  trouble,  and  at  best  a  more 
rapid  than  normal  decline  in  production. 

Our  records  have  provided  us  with 
positive  proof  that  when  working  with 
good  cows,  the  milking  technique  can 
vary  production  as  much  as  5,000 
pounds  per  cow,  and  this  is  enough  to 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  The  larger  the  herd  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  milkers  employed,  the 
more  important  milk  weights  become. 

We  have  also  found  that  daily  milk 
weights  serve  as  a  challenge  to  our  milk¬ 
ers.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  a 
quick  look  at  the  weight  cards  enables  us 
correctly  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
job  they  are  doing.  Far  more  important, 
however,  these  daily  milk  weights  have 
proven  to  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
capturing  the  interest  of  the  milker,  a 
quality  one  cannot  purchase  with 
money. 

Quality  hay  in  the  feed  manger  is  the 
product  of  desirable  hay  plants  grown 
on  land  that  has  been  properly  fortified 
with  the  essential  plant  foods,  then  cut 
at  the  right  stage  of  maturity  and  cured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  field  loss  and 
weather  damage.  Now  let  us  examine 
these  one  at  a  time. 

Each  farm  represents  an  individual 
problem,  so  the  seed  mixture  that  will 
give  the  best  results  will  vary  from  farm 
to  farm.  In  general,  on  land  that  is  low 
in  fertility,  best  results  will  be  obtained 
when  a  combination  of  legumes  and 
grasses  constitute  the  seed  mixture.  As 
the  productivity  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  improved,  the  mixture  may  be 
narrowed  down  to  include  only  those 
hay  plants  that  have  proven  to  be  the 
best  yielders  of  quality  hay. 

Rapid  strides  are  also  being  made  in 
plant  breeding.  What  was  best  at  this 
year’s  seeding  time  may  very  well  not  be 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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A  PARABLE  FOR  DAIRYMEN: 


Herb  and  Fred  were  neighbors 


.  When  Herb  bought  equipment, 


he  spent  days  travelling  miles  to  find  the  lowest  price 

®  -- 

But  because  he  bought  his  \r\l  /  one  place,  his 


and  his  and 


another, 


^  someplace  else,  they  went  together  like  Chevy  parts  in  a  Ford, 


and  he  wound  up  wasting 


he  lost 


everyday. 


and  work 


and  instead  of  saving 


Fred  realized  that  anything  he  bought  should 


fit  his  plan  for  the  future.  He  depended  on  his 


for  everything  from  a 


to  a 


for  reasonable  prices.  Better  yet,  his 


.  He  got  practical  quality 


could  back  up  the  equipment  with  the 


planning,  estimate,  construction,  installation  and  repair  services  that  fit  everything  together 


minimum  work 


into  a  smooth  operation  where  -A'vV  produces  the  maximum 


for  high  net 


I 


with 


profit .  MORAL:  Whether  you  want  one  item  or  a 


re-designed  setup,  you’re  ahead  if  you  get  it  at 


fGiF; 


FREE 


A  32  page  booklet  on  dairy  automation  ...  an  exhaustive  study  of  new  methods 
in  conventional  stall  barns  and  the  loose  housing  system.  Write  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Mailing  Service,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca, -N.  Y. 


Name . 

Address. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


G.L.F.  Supplies,  Equipment  and  Buildings  for  Modern  Dairy  Farms 
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fly  the  FI.AO! 


AN  THE  April  18  editorial  page,  I  commented 
about  the  relatively  few  flags  shown  on  na¬ 
tional  holidays.  I  suggested  buying  one  and  dis¬ 
playing  it.  Did  you  do  it?  If  not,  there  may  §till 
be  time  to  get  one  before  July  4!v' 

What  a  sight  it  would  be  if  every  home,  farm, 
and  city  flung  Old  Glory  to  the  breeze  on  every 
National  Holiday. 

History  reports  much  of  which  Americans  can 
be  proud.  Let’s  show  it. 

WAXm  WELFARE  COSTS 

^RECENT  ISSUE  of  The  New  York  State 
Taxpayer,  published  by_  the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey,  contains  a  list  of  New  York 
State  counties  with' their  ranking  from  high  to 
low  in  terms  of  welfare  costs  per  capita. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  where 
your  county  jianks  in  this  list.  If  you  live  in 
Nassau  County,  you  can  be  thapkful  that  it  has 
the  lowest  per  capita  cost  in  the  State.  Counties 
also  close  to  the  top  include  Schoharie,  Saratoga, 
Schenectady,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Hprkimer  and 
Genesee.  j 

On  the  other  hand.  New  York  City  has  the 
highest  rate  per  capita,  followed  closely  by  Cay¬ 
uga,  Jefferson,  Seneca,  Oswego  and  Orleans 
counties.  Those  not  mentioned  are  in  the  aver¬ 
age  range. 

The  same  issue  of  the  New  York  State  Tax¬ 
payer  tells  how  war  on  relief  chiselers  is  saving 
the  taxpayers  of,  Albany  County,  N.  Y„  $1^2 
roillion.  ^ 

Also  in  this  issue  is  a  report  of  two  bills  signed 
by  the  Governor,  designed  to  discourage  relief 
chiseling.  One  makes  permanent  a  temporary 
law  that  permits  welfare  agencies  to  put  able- 
bodied  people  on  relief  at  work  on  minor  tasks 
Until  they  find  employment.  The  second  bill  pro¬ 
hibits  giving  relief  to  employable  people  who  re¬ 
fuse  suitable  jobs,  or  who  have  not  registered 
with  the  State  Employment  Agency, 

No  one  objects  to  reasonable  aid  for  those  in 
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real  need.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  th^  cost  to  the  taxpayer  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

» 

LHAXOES! 

^^N  JULY  1,  Curry  Weatherby  will  retire  as 
circulation  manager  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  a  position  he. has  held  with  distinction 
since  1923.  We  are  happy  that  he  will  continue 
as  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  His  associates'' — 
in  the  Ithaca  office,  - ' 
in  the  Poughkeepsie 
printing  plant,  and 
particularly  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  '  the 
field  who  call  upon 
you  to  renew  your 
subscriptions  —  wish 
himmany,  many 
years  of  enjoyable  re¬ 
tirement. 

ft 

Taking  over  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  is 


Jim 

Hall, 

who 

since 

1946 

has 

b  e 

e  n  a 

member  of 

the 

edit- 

orial 

staff. 

He 

h  a  s 

Curry  Weatherby 

been  Field  Editor  and  Associate  Editor  and  has 
been  responsible  for  our  New. Eugland  edition. 

The  decision  to  take 
Jim  puT  of  editorial 
was  not  an  easy  one, 
bu^I^  is  well  quali- 
Tied  for  this  extreme¬ 
ly  important  job  and 
will,  we  feel  sure, 
continue  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  all 
activities  of  your 
editors. 

The  new  member 
of  the  editorial  staff 
is  Gordon  A.  Conk¬ 


lin. 

on 


Gordon  was  born 
a  western  New 


Jim  Hall 


York  farm,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  holds  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  Department  of  Cornell  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics  , 

and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment.  For  the  past 
several  years  he  has 
been  associate  county 
agent  in  Cayuga 
County,  New  York, 
where  he  has  a  host 
of  friends.  Gordon 
likes  to  write  and  can 
write  and  his  funda¬ 
mental  beliefs  On 
problems  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  personal 
are  in  line  with  those 
of  your  editorial  staff. 

Gordon  will  join 
the  staff  with  the  title  of  assistant  editor. 

Changes  come  and  changes  go,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  changes  come  at  a  time  when  the  Farm 
Paper  of  the  Northeast  has  more  readers  and  is 
carrying  more  paid  advertising  than  at  any  time 
since  it  was  founded  in  1842! 


Gordon  Conklin 


FEED  MAKES  MILK 

J  REMEMBER  well  how  the  cows  on  our  small 

western  New  York  dairy  farm  dropjjpd  in  pro¬ 
duction  around  the  first  of  July.  We  tried  to 
maintain  production  by  growing  “green  stuff” 
to  feed  in  the  manger  (frequently  millet  or 
“sowed  corn”)  or  by  buying  grain.  In  an  area 
producing  milk  for  cheese,  grain  was  almost 
never  fed  to  cows  during  the  flush  pasture  sea¬ 
son. 

My^  lawn-mowing  activities  in  recent  years 
have  given  me  a  new  appreciation  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  variation  in  the  amount  of  grass  grown  in 
early  June  as  compared  to  July.  To  maintain  a 
^decent-looking  lawn  early  in  the  season  I  have 
to  mow  it  about  every  four  days.  Now  it  has 
been  untouched  for  a  week — and  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  mowing  it  at  all  is  to  cut  unsightly  weeds. 
It’s  still  green,  and  doesn’t  look  much  different 
than  it  did  a  month  ago,  but  mighty  little  grass 
is  being  grown.  If  cows  were  dependent  on  it  for** 
their  feed,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  understand  why 
milk  production  would  drop. 

Nowadays,  tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  in  growing  more  grass  even  in  summer. 
In  my  youth  most  of  the  green  stuff  was  cut 
with  a  scythe  or  a  mowing  machine  and  pitched 
onto  the  wagon,  but  now  dairymen  chop  it  in 
the  field,  blow  it  into  the  wagon,  often  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  dumping  it  automatically  into  feed 
bunks.  On  thousands  of  farms,  grass  silage  is 
available  in  the  silo — and  sometimes  corn  silage 
— to  feed  when  needed,  and  most  dairymen  give 
cows  some  good  hay  if  other  kinds  of  feed  are 
short.  As  a  result  of  more  feed,  cows  now  main¬ 
tain  summer  milk^  production  better. 

PROMOTING  FARM  PRODUCTS 

^ORTHEASTERN  farmers  are  directly  and 

^  indirectly  entering  into  a  number  of  fields  of 
promotion  Jor  farm  products.  In  New  York 
State,  cherry  promotion  under  a  State  marketing 
order  has  been  conducted  for  a  year;  in  the  near 
future  a  similar  marketing  order  for  promoting 
apples  will  become  effective;  and  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  the  ,milk  promotion  program 
under  Order  27. 

In  the  case  of  milk  promotion,  the  dairyman 
can  if  he  wishes  (but  we  hope  he  doesn’t)  avoid 
participation  by  writing  to  his  dealer  requesting 
that  the  deduction  not  be  made  from  his  ch'eck. 
In  the  case  of  apples  and  cherries  the  producer 
has  no  such  choice. 

Even  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about 
promotion  agree  readily  that  it  will  never  solve 
lall  the  farmer’s  price  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  considerable  evidence  —  which 
some  claim  is  not  conclusive — that  promotion 
does  pay  off.  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  up  to  everyone 
concerned  to  give  those  promotion  efforts  an 
honest  trial,  to  measure  the  results  as  accurately 
as  can  be  done,  and,  after  a  reasonable  time,  to 
decide  definitely  either  to  continue  the  efforts 
or  to  terminate  them  as  unsuccessful. 


'P'HE  MOST  helpful  man  in  any  community  is 
not  the  man  who  dispenses  the  most  charity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  one  who  makes  any 
kind  of  charity  or  aid  unnecessary.  He  is,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  man  who  gives  the  most  people 
self-respecting  gainful'  employment.  The  least 
helpful  are  those  whO'  seek  to  harass,  penalize 
and  ruin  men  willing  to  risk  their  time  and  capi¬ 
tal  in  venturesome  pursuits. — Vollie  Tripp,  Re¬ 
tired  Businessman 


On  now. . .  af  yoat  Mo/tne  Dea/er 

MOLINE'S  multi-million  DOLLAR 


You’ll  look  a  long  ways  before  you’ll  find  the  farm 
machinery  deals  >  your  Minneapolis  'Moline  Dealer  is 
featuring  right  now!  He’s  rounding  up  trade-ins  as  never 
before,  and  he’s  making  record -smashing  allowances 
with  loads  of  extra  Moline  "tradin’  bucks’’  to  back  him. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  trade  your  old  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  new  Moline  tractor  and  new,  big-capacity 
Moline  machinery.  Get  in  on  Moline’s  Multi-Million- 
Dollar  Trade-in  Roundup — get  the  best  machinery  buy 
of  your  life ! 


Trade  now. ••  for 
biggest  allowances 


Ybur  Moline  Dealer  is  backed 
by  extra  "tradin’  bucks”- he’ 
aiming  to  "top  all  bids” 


NEW,  EASIER  CREDIT  TERMS 


Trade  your  old  tractor 
for  the  famous  5-Star 

Moline-built  tractor  engine . . .  more  fuel-saving 
power . . .  new  hydraulics . . .  new,  easier  handling 
— plus  the  best  trade-in  deal  ever  offered  on 
the  5 -Star  tractor.  f. 


Pay  as  little  as  25%  down  .  .  ,  take  as  long  as  48 
months  to  pay  the  balance.  r 

Trade  in  Your  Old  Maclimery.. 

On  Cfiampion  il/loline  Corn  Picker 
On  Hoy-Saving  il/lofine  Balers 
On  Big-Capacity  Moline  Combine! 

I 


M  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 

Mol/ne 

Trade-in. ..trade  up  to  the  New  Mofine! 


i 


NEW  "SK”  HUSKOR  Unique!  First 

3-point  hitch  corn  picker!  Tractor  power  alone  puts 

it  on  or  off  in  minutes — no  extra  hands  needed!  2-row  picker  fits 
all  standard  3-point  hitches!  Self-contained  single  unit  is  all  in 
one  piece — rocks  on  and  off — raises  and  lowers  by  tractor  hy¬ 
draulics,  Has  Moline’s  regular  big-capacity  6-roll  husking  bed 
with  hold-down  raddles  above  for  clean  husking  and  corn  saver 
underneath — Moline’s  famed  spiral-groove  snapping  rolls. 


NEW  UNI-COMBINE  120  F,vsf  self. 

propelled  combine  with  full  width  (48  inch) 
cylinder  and  wide  unit  straw  rack!  This  is 

real  capacity  that  means  lowest  cost  harvesting  of  corn  or  grain! 
New,  low-profile  Uni- Combine  120  has  variable  ground  speed  and 
floating  raddle  feeder  to  keep  it  threshing  at  full  capacity  no 
matter  how  the  crop  varies!  Hydraulic  steering,  hydraulic  reel 
and  header  control.  Variable  speed  cleaning  fan.  10-  and  12-foot 
headers  or  8-foot  pickup.  45-bu.  tank,  folding  high-speed  auger. 


FAMOUS  "88”  COMBINE.. .Big. 

capacity  harvesting . . .  gets  all  the  grain 

Greater  versatility,  better  harvesting,  are  yours  with  this  light¬ 
weight,  one-man  combine  that’s  adapted  to  the  lightest  tractor! 
Takes  an  88-in ck' cut  in  one  straight-through  operation.  Adjust¬ 
able  floating  header,  cutter-bar  and  raddle  conveyor  take  the 
grain  as  it  grows — evens  oirt  heavy  stands.  Change  concave  setting 
in  seconds  to  meet  varying  field  conditions  as  they  come.  Also 
has  fully  adjustable  wheel  tread. 


In  graiHf  beans  or  corn ... 

MOLINE  BIG  CAPACITY 
PUTS  YOU  MONEY  AHEAD 

The  odds  are  100  to  1  youVe  got  one  of  these 
three  basic  crops — grains,  soy  beans  or  corn — grow¬ 
ing  in  your  fields  right  now. 

Will  your  present  harvesting  machinery  deliver 
all  the  crop  you’re  growing  .  .  .  deliver  it  safe  .  .  • 

-  deliver  it  clean?  Can  you  count  on  your  equipment 
for  dependable,  trouble-free  performance? 

If  you’re  planning  to  trade  .  .  .  even  thinking  of 
trade  . . .  NOW  is  the  time  to  see  your  Minneapolis- 
Moline '  dealer.  He’s  prepared  to  offer  you  better 
terms,  better  trade-in  value  and — most  important  of 
all — better,  bigger-capacity-for-the-money  machin¬ 
ery  than  you’ve  ever  had  before! 

Get  the  complete  facts  today  from 
your  Minneapolis-Moline  Dealer! 

gjkJM  MINNEAPOLIS 

mWm  OLtNE 
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Something  new  to  save  you  time  and  money 


DRY  Air  Cleaners 


For  Tractors 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


w 


Hat  about  dry  air  cleaners  for 
your  tractor?  Since  they  are  so 
I ,  widely  used  in  automobiles  now, 
can  you  expect  to  use  them  in 
your  tractor  too  ?  And  if  so,  why  ? 

The  day  is  probably  not  too  distant 
when  your  new  tractor  will  be  equipped 
with  a  dry  air  cleaner,  but 'it  will  be 
quite  a  different  device  from  the  paper 
cartridge  found  in  automobiles.  And 
well  it  should  be,  because  your  tractor, 
generally  speaking,  operates  in  much 
more  severe  dirt  conditions  than  your 
automobile  does. 

As  to  why  dry  air  cleaners  may  dis¬ 
place  the  oil  bath  air  cleaners,  it’s  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  economy. 

The  oil  bath  air  cleaner  provides  a 
most  effective  and  important  protection 
for  your  engine.  If  you  were  to  operate 
a  new  tractor  without  an  air  cleaner 
for  a  half-day,  in  severe  dusty  condi¬ 
tions,  you’d  have  the  engine  completely 
ruined.  The  jrings  would  be  ready  for 
replacement,  and  the  cylinder  walls 
could  be  worn  so  badly  that  they’d  hav^ 
to  be  re-bored,  or  new  sleeves  put  in. 
Yet  if  you  care  for  the  air  cleaner  s(f  it 
can  filter  the  air  properly,  your  engine 
can  give  thousands  of  hours  of  service. 

But  servicing  the  oij  bath  air  cleaner 
is  a  messy,  time-consuming  nuisance. 
And  an  expensive  one,  too.  If  you  serv¬ 
ice  it  daily,  as  the  instructions  tell  you 
to,  you  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  a 
year.  And  a -lot  of  money  for  oil  too,  in 


fact,  possibly  more  than  you  do  for  the 
oil  you  need  for  the  crankcase.  This  can 
be  a  real  consideration  if  you  think  in 
terms  of  how  many  bushels  of  corn  you 
must  raise  to  make  enough  profit  to 
buy  a  year’s  oil  supply. 

Yet  if  you  do  not  service  your  air 
cleaner  as  instructed,  you  are  in  danger 
of  working  with  an  air  cleaner  that 
can’t  viJo  its  best.  It  may  restrict  air 
flow  and  so  reduce  the  power  of  your 
engine.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  mesh 
element  can  get  so  dirty  that  you  can’t 
clean  it  effectively,  which  means  expen¬ 
sive  replacement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  air  cleaner 
for  a  tractor  will  be  easy  to  clean,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  when 
it  needs  cleaning.  Since  85  to  90%  of 
the  dirt  will  be  removed  by  centrifugal 
action  and  collected  in  a  little  jar,  you 
\Vill  simply  empty  the  jar  when  you  see 
it’s  getting  full. 

The  remaining  9  to  14%  of  the  dirt 
will  be  caught  by  an  element  which 
“strains  the  air.’’  You  will  probably  not 
have  to  clean  this  element  as  often  as 
you  empty  the  jar — and  then  you’ll  just 
blow  it  out  with  compressed  air.  Or 
maybe  wash  it  in  gasoline.  If  you  do  let 
the  cleaner  get  too  dirty,  your  engine 
will  lose  power  but  you  can  easily  re¬ 
store  it  to  like-new  performance  by 
cleaning  the  element. 

You  can  see  that  dry  air  cleaners  for 
your  tractor  are  going  to  be  quite  dif- 


Pennsylvania  Starts  Forage  Testing 

By  R.  S.  ADAMS’^ 


Feed  value  data  for  the  forage  fed 
on  , your  farm  to  dairy  cows  or  other 
livestock  now  is  available  for  the  first 
time  at  low  cost.  This  service,  obtain¬ 
able  at  all  Pennsylvania  County  Agents 
Offices,  is  similar  to  the  Soil  Testing 
Program.  Based  on  farm  studies,  ad¬ 
ded  returns  due  to  savings  in  feed 
costs  and/or  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion  are  estimated  to  range  from  $700 
to  $1900  with  25-COW  herds. 

All  equipment,  such  as  sample  car¬ 
tons,  forms  and  hay  samplers,  are  ob¬ 
tainable  at  Pennsylvania  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Offices.  Core  samplers  sell  for  $12 
and  the  cost  of  analysis  of  each  sample 
is  $5.  Both  hay  and  silage  may  be^ 
sampled.  On  the  basis  of  6  to  10 
samples,  costs  of  roughage  analysis  per 
farm  will  be  $30  to  $50  per  year. 

Sample  cartons,  self-addressed,  are 
mailed  to  the  laboratory  at  the  sender’s 
expense.  All  necessary  forms  are  for- 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
.Extension. 


American  Agricultiudst,  July  195J 
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STORIES 


Courtinjlj^  Costs  Monoy 

By  Edward  L.  Van  Dyke 


felll 


warded  in  self-addressed  -envelopes 
which  are  provided. 

Each  forage  testing  report  lists  the 
crude  protein,  estimated  digestible 
protein,  crude  fiber,  and  estimated  TDN 
of  the  sample  on  both  a  dry  matter  and 
“as  fed’’  basis.  The  moisture  content 
and  quality  grade  is  designated.  Copies 
of  completed  reports  are  mailed  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  county  office  con¬ 
cerned.  '  . 

If  requested,  suggested  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  provided  at  no  extra  cost. 
A  feeding  program  will  not  be  de¬ 
veloped,  however,  unless  all  roughages 
being  fed  have  been  sampled  and  all 
necessary  information  is  provided  on 
specially  prepared  forms.  Suggested 
feeding  programs  are  available  for  beef, 
sheep,  and  swine  as  Well  as  for  dairy 
cattle. 

EDITOR’S  Note  ;  This  idea  of  forage  test¬ 
ing  was  started  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
sounds  like  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  other  co- 
leges  pick  it  up. 


— Photo:  United  Specialties 

Here  is  a  cutaway  view  of  the  kind  of  dry 
air  cleaner  that  you  can  expect  on  farm 
tractors.  You  can  see  that  they  are  quite 
different  from  the  automotive  dry  air 
cleaners.  They  will  be  simple  to  clean  — 
you  will  just  empty  the  jar  which  collects 
85  to  90%  of  the  dirt,  extracted  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  action.  The  rest  of  the  filtering 
is  done  by  the  big  element,  which  you 
clean  easily. 


ferent  from  those  for  your  automobile 
and  you  can  see  why  they  must  be.  The 
first  tractors  to  be  marketed  with  a  dry 
air  cleaner  were  in  the  construction 
equipment  field.'  A  major  manufacturer 
uses  a  centrifugal-type  dry  air  cleaner 
on  some  of  his  crawlers  and  rubber*- 
tired  earth-moving  units.  This  is  sort 
of  action  that  you’ll  find  in  dry  air 
cleaners  for  farm  tractors,  when  they 
are  marketed. 

On  Their  Way 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
they  will  be  marketed.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  trade  magazine.  Implement  and 
Tractor,  contained  the  observation  that 
failure  of  new  models  to  have  dry 
cleaners  does  not  mean  that  they  aren’t 
efifective;  rather,  it  indicates  that  the 
tractor  engineers  aren’t  through  test¬ 
ing  yet. 

,  Also,  at  a  recent  S AE  ( Society  of ' 
Automotive  Engineers)  tractor  meet¬ 
ing,  several  papers  were  presented  by 
air  cleaner  manufacturers  and  others 
investigating  this  matter.  There  were 
several  centrifugal-type  dry  air  clean¬ 
ers  on  sales  display  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing. 

So  it  would  seem  to  be  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  getting  the  cleaners  tailored  to 
each  engine,  once  the  engine  designers 
are  sure  they  are  satisfactory.  It  takes 
time  to  get  the  cleaners  properly  sized 
and  connected,  in  the  interests  of  maxi¬ 
mum  power  output  of  each  engine,  and 
it  must  be  done  carefully. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  day  is  not 
too  far  off  when  you’ll  be  using  a  dry 
air  cleaner  on  your  tractor— and  when 
you  do,  it  will  be  a  big  time  and  money- 
saver  for  you. 

What  about  now?  You  may  have  been 
wondering  about  using  one  of  the 
paper-cartridge  types  now  available, 
similar  to  those  used  in  automobiles. 
Extensive  investigations  by  agricultural 
engineers  ^t  the  University  of  Illinois 
indicate  that  you  may  be  taking  a 
chance  if  you  replace  your  oil  bath  air 
cleaner  with  one  of  these  dry  cleaners. 

They’ve  found  that  some  people  have 
ruined  engines  .because  of  ineffective 
filtering.  However,  they  do  recommend 
use  of  such  a  device  as^a  pre-cleaner 
ahead  of  the  oil  bath  cleaner.  This 
would  greatly  reduce  the  servicing 
chore  on  an  oil  bath  cleaner,  and  still 
assure  you  of  complete  protection.  Of 
course,  when  the  day  comes  that  you 
can  buy  a  new  tractor  equipped  with  a 
dry  air  cleaner,  then  you  may  also  be 
able  to  buy  such  a  cleaner  from  your 
manufacturer,  for  your  present  tractor. 
When  you  can  do  this,  you  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  do  a  thorough  cleaning  job, 
and  let  your  tractor  do  its  best,  too.  On 
this  basis,  3^011  can  probably  consider  it 
a  sound' investment. 


WHEN  YOUNG  Willie,  the  Nelsoi 
farmhand,  fell  in  love,  he  also 
into  debt  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Annoyed  by  the  telephone  calls  ti 
Willie  demanding  payment,  Mr.  Nelsoi 
took  a  hand. 

‘'Willie,’’  said  he,  “this  can’t  go  on] 
Now  here’s  what' I’ll  do.  I’ll  pay  Mr] 
Cohen  what  you  owe  and  take  ten 
lars  out  of  your  pay  each  month  until) 
we’re  square.  How’s  that?’’ 

Willie  pondered  and  shook  his  head] 
“Boss,  I  can’t  keep  up  my  standing! 
with  Bessie  with  a  pay  cut,’’  said  he.| 
“How  about  a  ten  buck  raise  and  we’lll 
all  be  square?” 

This  time  it  was  Farmer  Nelson  who! 
shook  his  head. 


OLII IIVT  MIOD 

Raymond  o.  barnes  of  Brown- 
ingsville,  Maryland,  accepting  a 
gold  engraved  goblfet  from  Band  presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  T.  Walker,  for  53  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the  Brownings- 
ville  Cornet  Band. 

Back  in  1884,  the  son  of  the  “sing¬ 
ing  master”  in  Browningsville  got  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  20  young  men  and 
boys  and  organized  a  band  that  has 
been  of  great  influence  in  musical  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  district  ever  since.  One 
of  the  chartei'  members  was  present  at 
the  75th^anniversary  celebration  held 
on  May  16. 

Recreational  activities  were  limited 
in  those  days,  and  the  band  furnished 
the  incentive  and  attraction  for  com¬ 
munity  gatherings,  -as  was  common  all 
over  north-central  Maryland  at  that 
time.  But  the  Browningsville  Band  is 
the  only  one  that  has  carried  on  active¬ 
ly,  and  the  roster  shows  that  in  man} 
cases  membership  was  a  family  tradi 
tion.  And  through  all  the  years  the 
band  has  kept  abreast  of  things,  an 
today  is  as  modern  as  any  even  to  the 
inclusion  of  majorettes. 
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Smooth  road?  They  make  time 

s 


New  INTERNATIONAL  compact -design  models 
combine  easy  handling  with  economical  “six”  or  V-8  power. 


No  road? 


They  make  their  own 


New  INTERNATIONAL  4-wheel-drive  models  work 
anywhere,  power  other  equipment,  give  you  a  roomy  ride. 


All  to  help  you 


New  Bonus -Load  bodies  offer  more 
space,  one-hand  tailgate  operation. 


make  money 


New  Travelall®  carries  8,  doubles 
as  a  truck.  Ample  road  clearance. 


Heavy-duty  models  deliver  “prime” 
payloads.  Gas,  diesel,  or  LPG  power. 


See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer! 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick®  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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Prices  to  milk  producers  for  May  in  various  markets  are  as  follows: 

All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test.  NEW  YORK-NEW  JER¬ 
SEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $3.74;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $3.82;  BUFFALO, 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.04;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $3.92;  CONNECTICUT,  $4.83  at  city 
plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers.  PHILADELPHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.46.  May  New 
York-New  Jersey  price  is  one  cent  below  May  1958. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  shed.  May  receipts  at  pool  plants  were 
.36%  above  May  last  year,  and  fluid  sales  were  up  1.39%.  May  fluid  sales  made 
up  44.87%  of  the  pool  compared  with  44.41%  a  year  ago.  In  the  entire  state 
production  was  1%  below  May  last  year. 

The  hope  expressed  on  the  June  20  editorial  page  that  tieing  the  Order  27 
Class  I  price  to  the  Western  manufactured  milk  price  would  not  be  too  hasty 
has  been  realized.  Action  has  been  delayed,  representatives  of  the  USDA  and 
dairy  cooperatives  have  met  and  are  studying  the  problem  and  further  hearings 
are  expected  in  the  fall. 


AI*I*L«K  PROAIOTIO^;  Commissioner  Don  Wickham  signed  the  New’’ 

York  State  Apple  Marketing  Order  on  June 
16,  to  become  effective  July  1.  Growers  will  be  assessed  on  basis  of  sales.  Esti¬ 
mate  of  annual  amount  for  promotion  and  research  is  around  $400,000. 

In  New  Jersey,  new  law  establishes  a  State  Apple  Council  with  power  to  levy 
a  tax  on  apples  for  promotion.  So  Council  can  start  immediately,  law  carries  a 
$60,000  appropriation  as  a  loan. 


U.  S.  WINTER  WHEAT  crop  is  forecast  at  941  million  bu.,  15 
million  bu.  less  than  May  1  forecast,  but  16%  above  the  ’48-’57 
average.  New  York  Winter  Wheat  forecast  at  6%  below  last  year.  All  U.  S. 
wheat  1,182  million  bu.,  nearly  20%  below  last  year  but  10%  above  average. 

U.  S.  APPLE  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  above  last  year.  By  regions. 
Eastern  outlook  better  than  ’58;  central  region  up  sharply;  West,  down  slightly. 
U.  S.  PEACH,  estimate  is  for  largest  crop  since  ’46. 

Late  Spring  POTATO  crop  estimate  up  2%  from  May  estimate,  but  7%  be¬ 
low  3’ear  ago.  Early  summer  crpp  3%  below  last  year,  but  14%  above  average. 


Foil  SIFAGE:  Always  there  are  good  arguments  for  putting  oats 

into  the  silo,  but  if  you  are  short  of  hay  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  increased.  Careful  tests  have  shown  that  an  acre  of  good  oats  put  into 
the  silo  will  give  you  about  50%  more  total  digestible  nutrients  than  you  will  get 
from  harvesting  them  as  grain.  Another  big  advantage  is  that  cutting  oats 
early  removes  competition  for  your  seeding,  and  gives  it  a  much  better  chance 
of  developing  properly. 

KRIIFELLOSIS:  Beginning  July  1,  Wednesday  of  this  week,  no  milk  can 

be  accepted  for  shipment  to  New  York  City  unless  from 
herds  free  of  brucellosis.  As  of  June  i5,  there  were  21  counties  in  New  York 
State  still  to  be  certified,  with  at  least  3  due  to  meet  the  requirements  before 
July  1. 

However,  milk  from  brucellosis-free  herds  will  be  accepted  at  milk  plants 
even  though  the  county  where  the  herd  is  located  has  not  been  declared  modified 
certified  brucellosis  free.  January  1,  1960,  has  been  set  as  the  date  when  the 
entire  State  is  expected  to  be  certified. 


TI^fEEA”  REEEETIX;  ^  of  Farm  Safety  Week,  the  USDA 

has  a  new  bulletin,  PA-396,  “Make  Your  Farm 
Pond  Safe,’’  of  which  you  can  get  single  copies  free.  Write  to  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


^^Song  of  me  La2?y  ra^j 


■yHE  folks  I  feel  most  sorry  for  are 
those  who  think  St.  Peter’s  score 
for  them  is  based  on  work  they’ve 
done  and  how  well  they’ve  avoided 
fun.  They  figure  that  the  pearly  gates 
will  never  swing  for  those  whose 
traits  include  a  tendency  to  smile, 
they  think  enjoyment’s  out  of  style. 
To  hear  them,  tell  it,  happiness  is  just 
a  form  of  sinfulness;  apparently  it  is 
a  crime  to  stop  and  rest  at  any  time. 
Mistaken  souls  like  neighbor  say  that 
working  sixteen  hours  a  day  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  normal  rate  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  fate. 

Those  folks  are  off  a  country  mile; 
I  can’t  "believe  a  sunny  smile  will  earn 
demerits  anywhere  except  perhaps  in 
Satan’s  lair.  I  doubt  that  work,  with¬ 
out  some  play,  will  count  for  much  on 
Judgment  Day.  The  ones  who  are 
most  apt  to  get  high  ratings  for  their 
lives.  I’ll  bet,  are  those  who’ve  found 
the  recipe  for  mixing  work  and  fun, 
by  gee,  ’cause  they’re  the  happy 
people  who  make  their  surroundings  joyful,  too.  Ambition  may  be  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  this  old  world  would  sure  be  dull  if  going  fishing  were  a  sin  and 
faces  never  wore  a  grin. 


3-cylinder 
diesel  economy 

FORDSON 


FORDSON  POWER  MAJOR  —  Be  sure  and  see  the  worlds 
largest  selling  diesel  tractor.  Full  4-plow  pow'er.  Used  by  more  farmers 
the  world  over  than  any  other  diesel  tractor.  It  has  won  more 
plowing  championships  than  any  other  tractor!  See  your  nearby  For 
tractor  dealer  and  find  out  why.  Save  plenty! 


a 
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DIESEL  ENGINES  AVAILABLE 
IN  ALL  FORD  TRACTORS! 

•  901  series  plow  row  crop  tractors 

•  801  series  3-4  plow  all  purpose  tractors 

•  701  series  2-3  plow  row  crop  tractors 

•  601  series  2-3  plow  all  purpose  tractors 

•  NEW  OFFSET  1-row,  2-3  plow  tractor 

Save  up  to  50%  on  fuel  bills! 
Save  more  when  you  buy! 


DEXTA  Dl 

Plow  an  hour  on  1  gallon  of  fuel ! 


Fuel  bills  running  high?  Then  try  a  Fordson  Dexta 
Diesel  tractor.  Now  you  can  reduce  your  fuel  bills  as 
much  as  50  percent— and  even  more!  In  addition,  you 
can  enjoy  the  extra  lugging  ability  of  a  diesel  engine. 
And  you  can  save  on  upkeep  and  repair  expense,  too 
“-the  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel  tractor  is  an  "easy  keeper”. 

But  here’s  the  best  part:  The  new  Fordson  Dexta 
Diesel  tractor  is  in  the  same  price  range  as  comparable 
^asolhie  tractors  of  other  makes— yet  it  usually  cuts 
fuel  costs  in  halj,  and  more.  A  typical  Ford  value! 

The  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel  comes  fully  equipped, 
too— including  hydraulic  system  and  3 -point  hitch  for 
Ford  equipment,  six-speed  transmission,  power  take¬ 
off,  Proof-Meter,  lights,  and  much  more.  Live  PTO 
also  available. 


f 


So  see  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement 
tlealer  and  get  the  facts.  Better  yet,  try  out  the  new 
2*3  plow  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel  on  your  own  farm. 

sooner  yon  put  it  to  work,  the  sooner  yon  can  start 
having  on  jnel  hills!  Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged 
■'Op  to  four  crop  years  to  pay. 


3-POINT  LINKAGE 

All  implements  that  work  with  Ford’s  3-point  hitch 
can  be  used  with  the  Fordson  Dexta.  Now  you  can 
benefit  from  Ford’s  big  family  of  (more  than  70)  "Pick- 
Up- And-Go”  implements  for  fast,  easy  farming. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 

OR  CONTACT  TRIAD  TRACTOR  HVIPLEMENT  CORPORATION,  BOX  90,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK 
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Comparison  of  peach  tree  growth  following  soil  treatment.  Tree  at  left  is  on  soil 
treated  for  nematodes/  and  the  tree  at  the  right  is  on  soil  which  has  had  no 
fumigation. 


Some  preliminary  tests  were  made 
attempting  to  drench  Nemagon  into 
the  soil  about  the  nematode-infested 
growing  trees,  but  no  concrete  results 
were  obtained.  In  Gloucester  County, 
agent  Ray  Battle  reported  that  where 
a  grower  fumigated  between  peach 
trees  prior  to  planting  sweet  potatoes, 
the  trees  which  had  roots  in  the  fumi¬ 
gated  area  were  far  more  thrifty  and 
better  growing  than  adjacent  trees 
where  no  soil  fumigation  was  carried 
out. 

Many  meadow  nematodes. were  found 
present  in  this  block.  Other  observa¬ 
tions  of  this  type  led  to  a  trial  of  com¬ 
monly  used  pre-plant  soil  treatments  at 
the  Heritage  farm  at  Richwood. 

This  block  of  the  Heritage  orchard 
was  located  on  relatively  light,  sandy 
soil  overlaying  gravel.  The  growers  had 
a  severe  problem  in  establishing  peach 
replants.  Several  people  thought  that 
poor  nutrition  and  excessive  drainage 
were  the  major  factors,  but  since  nema¬ 
todes  were  known  to  be  present,  a  test 
was  applied  to  see  how  much  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  they  might  be. 


Table  I  shows  details  of  the  test  and 
results.  The  photo  shows  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  in  the  treated  and  untreated 
blocks.  The  Vapam  (or  VPM)  treat¬ 
ment  was  very  effective  in  promoting 
growth.  The  D-D  mixture  was  a  little 
less  effective,  but  possibly  higher  dos¬ 
ages  of  D-D  mixture  could  have  been 
used  to  get  an  equivalent  effect. 

In  an  Atlantic  County  orchard,  where 
meadow  nematodes  were  known  to  be 
present  and  damaging  trees,  the  soil 
about  several  Rio-Oso-Gem  variety 
trees  about  three  years  old  was  inject¬ 
ed  with  Nemagon  by  a  hand  gun.  Al¬ 
though  the  dosage  indicated  in  Table  2 
is  high  and  methods  of  treatment  en¬ 
tirely  experimental,  interesting  results 
were  found.  There  was  a  decided  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growth  between  the 
treated  and  untreated  trees.  Table  2 
indicates  this  graphically.  Nemagon 
showed  a  definite  beneficial  effect. 

*Reprinted  by  permission  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  News  published  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Nematodes  Slow  Peach  Growth 


By  DR.  L.  G.  MERRILL,  JR.* 

Entomologist,  Rutgers  University 


been 


1 EW  JERSEY  peach  growers 
have  had  trouble  in  some  or¬ 
chards  to  get  young  peach  trees 
to  grow.  Some  difficulties  have 
traced  to  the  effect  of  severe 
droughts  during  the  summer,  followed 
by  heavy  rains  and  succulent  growth 
in  fall.  In  1955,  the  situation  was  deem¬ 
ed  serious  enough  by  growers  and  col¬ 
lege  personnel  to  have  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting  and  the  studies  which  followed 
it,  it  was  agreed  that  severe  weather 
conditions  were  a  major  factor  in  dam¬ 
aging  and  killing  young  peach  trees. 

About  the  same  time,  the  formal 
nematode  study  project  was  begun  at 


the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  former  graduate  student  in  entom¬ 
ology,  Dr.  Allen  Thomas,  did  a  survey 
of  nematodes  associated  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  peaches  in  New  Jersey.  Thomas 
found  several  types  of  serious  plant¬ 
feeding  pest  nematodes  present  in  and 
on  peach  roots.  The  most  numerous  of 
them  is  our  chief  nematode  crop  pest 
in  New  Jersey,  the  meadow  nematode. 
Also  present  were  dagger  nematode, 
ring  nematode  and  much  smaller  num¬ 
bers  of  about  five  other  injurious  types. 
There  appears  to  be  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  nematode  injury  of  roots  and  the 
susceptibility  to  severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 


Table  1.  Pre-plant  Soil  Treatments  to  Peaches.  Applied  Oct.  17,  1957, 
Peaches  Planted  Spring  1958.  Data  Taken  Oct.  1958. 


Average  Total  Growth 

Treatment 

No.  Trees 

Inches  Per  Tree 

*  Vapam  1  qt./50  sq.  ft. 

8 

220.3 

**Vapam  1  pt./50  sq.  ft. 

3 

201.0 

**D-D  40  gal. /acre 

13 

186.8 

None 

8 

169.5 

‘Drenched  into  soil  with  two  inches  of  water  from 

spray  tank;  treated  area 

diked  up. 

“Diluted  with  kerosene,  applied  by 

hand  into  open  furrows  and  covered  with 

soil  immediately. 

Table  2.  Nemagon  Soil  Injection  About  Peach  Trees  Infested  with  Meadow 

(and  other  species)  Nematodes.  Treated  July  1957. 

Data  Taken  Oct.  19ao. 

Average  Length  13  Branches 

Treatment 

No.  Trees 

Selected  at  Random 

10  gal.  technical 

Nemagon/acre* 

6" 

263.8 

None 

5 

208.4 

*Injected  at  8-inch  depth  on  6-inch  square  to  beyond  branch  spread. 


best  at  next  year’s  planting  time.  For 
this  reason,  the  one  time  accepted  and 
honored  line  of  thinking,  “it  was  good 
enough  for  Dad,  so  it  is  good  enough 
for  me”  has  no  place  in  today’s  'agri¬ 
culture.  The  successful  farm  operator 
must  never  cease  to  be  a  student  of 
the  business  and  must  of  necessity  from  j 
time  to  time  conduct  some  experimen-' 
tation  in  a  search  for  those  varieties 
that  will  give  the  best  results  on  his 
own  farm. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  the 
production  and  the  improvement  of 
livestock  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  productivity  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  One  of  the  real  reasons  for 
this  I  believe  is  the  fact  that  forage 
crops  grown  on  soil  deficient  in  any 
particular  plant  foods  will  also  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  same.  In  other  words,  a 
ton  of  hay  grown  on  soil  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  elements  has  a 
lower  feeding  value  than  a  ton  of  hay 
grown  on  soil  fortified  with  all  of  the 
essential  plant  foods. 

It  is  true  that  some  success  has  been 
obtained  by  fortifying  the  ration  with 
essential  minerals,  but  no  one  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  these  inorganic  minerals 
are  a  complete  substitute  for  the  min¬ 
erals  nature  has  so  skillfully  built  into 
the  growing  plant.  ^ 

The  production  of  the  foundation  herd 
at  Harden  Farms  supports  this  conten¬ 
tion.  At  the  start  of  the  operation  we 
were  dealing  with  a  soil  that  was 
known  to  be  deficient  in  all  plant  foods. 
During  these  early  years,  few  of  these 
cows  reached  700  pounds  of  fat. 
Throughout  the  operation  the  same 
grain  ration  has  been  fed  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  feeding  rate.  As  the 
fertility  and  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  improved,  the  production  of  the 
foundation  herd  showed  a  remarkable 


Good  Management  Gets  More  Milk 
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increase,  until  a  substantial  number  of 
them  passed  the  1,000  pound  fat  mark. 

I  think  there  were  two  factors  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  increase  in  production: 

1.  As  the  fertility  and  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  soil  improved,  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  roughage  increased. 

2.  As  the  nutritive  of  the  roughage  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  palatability,  which  meant 
the  cows  were  consuming  larger 
amounts  of  feed  with  a  higher  nutritive 
value. 

Whenever  one  is  working  with  soil 
low  in  productivity,  periodic  complete 
soil  tests  can  be  very  helpful.  With  our 
light  sandy  soil,  last  summer’s  exces¬ 
sive  rains  followed  by  heavy  snowfalls 
with  no  frost  in  the  ground,  dropped 
the  pH  in  one  season  from  6.4  and  6.6 
to  5.2  and  5.6.  Soil  tests  cost  so  little 
in  relation  to  their  value  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  things  for  granted. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  home  farm, 
my  father  insisted  that  when  the  hay 
was  partially  cured  it  be  put  into  cone 
shaped  cocks  and  raked  down  so  that  it 
would  turn  water.  This  represented  a 
lot  of  work  and  we  were  inclined  to 
think  of  my  father  as  a  “fussy  old 
man.”  Some  years  later  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  as  pay  a  part  of  the  milk  check, 
we  learned  differently. 

Good  Hay  Higher  Pay 

We  soon  discovered  that  when  we  fed 
our  cows  good  hay  they  produced  more 
milk  and  that  there  was  a  larger  milk 
check  to  share  in.  In  the  forty  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  time,  there 
have  been  many  developments  in  hay¬ 


making  equipment.  The  hay  condition¬ 
er,  the  field  baler  and  the  hay  drier 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making 
the  harvesting  of  quality  hay  an  easier 
job;  but  they  have  not  changed  the 
importance  of  good  hay  one  little  bit. 

For  top  quality  hay  we  must  first 
produce  a  good  yield  of  desirable  hay 
plants,  and  we  must  then  harvest  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  highest 
possible  proportion  of  its  feeding  value. 
This  means  first  cutting  it  at  the  right 
stage  of  maturity.  As  all  hay  plants 
mature,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
fiber  content  with  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  digestibility  and  palatability. 


"I'm  sick  ond  tired  of  being  over¬ 
worked  by  that  laying  mash  you 
bought  from  the  ad  in  American 
Agriculturist.” 


If  hay  is  cut  late,  cows  will  eat  less  of 
it  and  it  will  have  less  nutritive  value 
per  pound  consumed. 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  research  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  at  what  stage  of 
maturity  the  various  hay  plants  will 
produce  the  largest  yields  of  the  highest 
quality  feed.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  results  of  this  research,  but  1 
condemn  the  interpretation  of  these 
findings. 

When  one  waits  to  start  the  hay 
harvest  until  this  ideal  stage  of  maturi¬ 
ty  has  been  reached,  only  the  first  day’s 
cutting  will  be  harvested  at  the  correct 
stage  of  maturity.  Each  day’s  cutting 
thereafter  will  rapidly  decline  in  value. 
Add  to  this  the  ever-present  danger  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  for  hay  harvesting  and  we 
are  in  real  trouble. 


The  practical  interpretation  of  this 
research  is  to  try  and  estimate  the 
time  that  the  hay  crop  will  reach  the 
ideal  stage  of  maturity,  and  then  star 
the  hay  harvest  far  enough  in  advance 
of  this  date  so  that  the  job  is  at  leas 
half  done  at  the  time  this  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  is  reached.  This  makes  it  possib  e 
to  harvest  the  largest  possible  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  around  the  ideal  stage. 


During  the  hay  harvest,  time  is  a 
very  precious  thing.  We  cannot  affor 
to  waste  a  single  hour  of  good  hay 
making  weather.  Remember,  the  sue 
cess  of  the  whole  year’s  operation  c 
pends  upon  what  we  accomplish  m 
these  few  weeks. 


We  have  found  that  the  hay 
oner,  the  field  baler  and  the  hay  dne 
ive  all  combined  to  speed  up  the  ]0 
id  to  remove  much  of  the  gam  ■ 
ffiile  helpful,  they  do  not  in  them- 
dves  insure  high  quality  hay  in 
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SAVE  BIG  MONEY! 


Now  a  now  Buih  Hog  adaptation  mokat  it  a  hoy 
cutter  as  well  as  the  best,  most  dependable  cut¬ 
ter  you  can  own.  5 


•  Crushes  hay  stems  for  quick  drying! 

No  conditioner  needed  tor  most  hays. 

•  Cuts  toughest  hay  on  roughest  terrain! 
Breezes  through  ant  hills. 

•  Eliminates  dew  problem— cut  early — 
cut  lofel 

You  save  real  money  by  owning  a  BUSH  HOG. 
With  side  panel  removed  BUSH  HOG  mows  your 
hoy  in  double-quick  time.  With  panel  in  place 
your  BUSH  HOG  chews  up/  the  toughest  under¬ 
brush,  cuts  saplings  up  to  3  inches,  cuts  stalks, 
mows  postures,  even  your  front  lown. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


'*  gears. 

<  7  ft  swaths,  lift  and  pvll  types— all  hitches 

New  this  year-s  ft.  economy  model 

OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  fT  MOWER  •  pasture  SEEDER 
^2  ■  BEUY  mount  mower 

BU  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  CUTTER 
uiH  HOG  .  .  .  DON’T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE! 

__  SEE  YOUR  DEALER! 

*  ■  •  .  color  folder  .  .  .  Write  Dept.  7 


bush  hog  manufacturing  CO 

Selma,  Alabama 


GOOD  MANAGEMENT 
GETS  MORE  >flEK 
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feed  manger.  Even  with  this  modern 
equipment,  into  the  hay  harvest  must 
go  a  lot  of  planning  and-  the  willingness 
to  work  hard  for  long  hours,  if  the  job 
is  to  be  completed  on  schedule  with 
the  harvesting  of  top  quality  product. 

If  anyone  was^to  suggest  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  that  it  was  practical  to  feed  cows 
for  one  month  during  the  winter  feed¬ 
ing  period  all  the  best  quality  feed  they 
could  eat,  and  then  the  next  month  not 
only  limit  the  amount  of  feed  fed  but 
feed  a  low  quality  ration,  he  would 
laugh  at  him.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think,  however,  that  this  very  practice 
is  actually  followed  on  hundreds  of 
dairy  farms  every  summer? 

In  the  spring,  during  the  early  flush 
growing  season,  there  is  frequently  an 
excess  of  high  quality  palatable  feed  so 
that  the  cows  consume  such  large 
amounts  bf  it  that  they  refuse  their 
grain.  Now,  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
the  pasture,  a  high-producing  cow  can¬ 
not  consume  enough  of  it  to  maintain 
milk  p|"oductioil  and  body  weight. 

"Pasture  Slump" 

The  result  is  a  sharp  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  short  period  because  of 
the  stimulating  influence  of  this  highly 
palatable  grass,  followed  by  what  has 
become  known  as  the  pasture  slump. 

There  are  several  reasons  responsible 
for  this  familiar  picture: 

1.  The  consumption  of  unlimited 
amounts  of  this  palatable,  actively- 
growing  pasture  grass  tends  to  have 
an  over-laxative  effect.  This  means  that 
the  entire  ration  is  passed  through  the 
digestive  tract  so  quickly  that  there  is 
not  time  for  complete  digestion.  At  the 
same  time  this  grass  has  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  production,^  so  that  the 
cow  draws  upon  her  body  reserves  to 
supply  the  shortages  supplied  by  the 
ration.  Her  body  reserves  are  soon  de¬ 
leted,  which  is  followed  by  a  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  production. 

2.  As  the  pasture  season  advances, 
there  is  usually  a  drop  in  the  amount 
of  feed  available  from  pasture,  and  as 
the  pasture  grasses  mature,  there  is  a 
sharp  decline  in  palatability. 

3.  Dairy  food  intake  from  pasture 
fluctuates  not,  only  with  the  available 
food  supply  bift  also  with  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Whenever  the  temperature  goes 
much  above  80  degrees  and  the  sun  is 
bright,  cows  soon  segrch  out  the  shade 
and  stop  feeding.  These  factors  all  add 
up  to  wid^  fluctuations  in  daily  food  in¬ 
take,  which  is  certain  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  equally  wide  fluctuations  in 
daily  milk  production,  followed  by  a 
rapid  decline  in  production.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  with  later  winter  and 
spring  freshening  cows. 

What  To  Do 

These  same  things  will  occur  again 
this  year.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
corrective  measures  that  I  believe  we 
should  take. 

1.  Don’t  change  from  barn  feeding  to 
pasture  in  a  single  day.  After  the  co^s 
have  had  tl^eir  normal  barn  feeding, 
turn  them  out  to  pasture  for  only  a  few 
hours  the  first  few  days.  By  using  10 
days  to  2  weeks  to  get  them  on  full 
pasture  feed,  they  are  not,  so  likely  to 
stop  eating  grain. 

2.  Continue  to  feed  hay.  Cows  even 
on  good  pasture  seem  to  welcome  some 
dry  roughage,  and  the  consumption  of 
this  dry  roughage  helps  to  overcome 
the  over-laxative  action  of  pasture  and 
permits  more  complete  digestion  of  the 
Ration. 

3.  Plan  to  grow  some  green  crop,^hat 
can  be  cut  and  used  to  supplement  the 
posture  during  the  hot  dry  months. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  must 
.realize  that  pasture  alone  is  not  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  entire  summer  feeding 
problem.  Valuable,  if  used  intelligently, 
but  ruinous  if  we  accept  it  as  nature’s 
gift  and  our  solution  to  the  siunmer 
feed  problem. 


100  good  reasons  you  can 
depend  on 


proven  effective  in  the  field  on  over  100  woody  plants! 


Alder 

Currant 

Hornbeam 

Pine 

Sumac 

Apple 

Dewberry 

Horsechestnut 

Poison  ivy  (sunlight) 

Sweetfern 

Ash 

Dogwood 

Juneberry 

Poison  ivy  (shade) 

Sweet  gum 

Aspen 

Elderberry 

Juniper 

Poison  oak 

Sycamore 

Barberry 

Elm 

Kudzuvine 

Poplar 

T ree  of  heaven 

Basswood 

Fir 

Larch 

Prickly  ash 

Trumpet  vine 

Birch 

Gooseberry 

Laurel 

Raspberry 

Tulip  tree 

Blackberry 

Grape 

Licorice 

Rhododendron  . 

Tung 

Black  locust 

Greenbrier 

Maple 

Sagebrush 

Virginia  creeper 

Box  elder 

Ground  cherry 

Maple,  red 

Salt  cedar 

Wahoo 

Buckbrusb 

Hackberry 

Mesquite 

Sand  plum 

Walnut 

Buckeye 

Hawthorn 

Moonseed 

Sassafras 

Wild  cherry 

Butternut 

Hazel 

Mulberry 

Scotch  broom 

Wild  grape 

Catalpa 

Hazelnut 

New  Jersey  tea 

Shadbush 

Wild  plum 

Cherokee  rose 

Hemlock 

Oak 

Silverberry 

Wild  rose 

Cherry 

Hercules  club 

Osage  orange 

Skunkbush 

Willow 

Chestnut 

Hickory 

Paw  paw 

Snowberry 

Winterberry 

Chinaberry 

Holly 

Pear 

Soapweed 

Witch  haz^ 

Cottonwood 

Honey  locust 

Pecan 

Spicebush 

Wolfberry 

Crabapple 

Honeysuckle 

Persimmon 

Spruce 

Wormwood 

Chances  are  you’ve  got  one  or  more  of  these  tough  brush  or 
bramble.problems.  And  chances  are  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 
can  lick  ’em ! 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  contains  powerful  2,4, 5-T  plm 
2,4-D.  This  formulation  has  proved  considerably  more  effec¬ 
tive  on  a  wide  variety  of  woody  plants  and  perennial  weeds 
than  either  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T  used  alone. 

You  can  use  "32"  anytime  of  the  year.  As  a 
foliage  or  basal  spray,  it  kills  woody  plants 
without  killing  desirable  grasses  or  steri¬ 
lizing  the  soil.  And  it’s  safe  to  use,  non- 
poisonous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Get  rid  of  moisture-stealing,  profit-drain¬ 
ing  brush  and  brambles  in  your  irrigation 
ditches,  fence  or  hedge  rows,  orchards  or 
roadsides.  Do  it  now  with  Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32,  the  best  brush  killer  of  all  1 

See  your  dealer  or  wrHo  us  direct, 

^  WEEDONE 

another  chemical  development  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 
(Formerly  Amerioan  Chemical  Paint  Co.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  AMBLER,PA.,  Niles,  Calif. 

ORIGINATORS  Of  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T  AND  AMINO  TRIAZOLE  WEED  KILLERS 

Amchem  and  Weedone  are  registered  t  r  a  d  e  m  a  r  k  s  o  f  A  m  c  h  e  m  Prodacts.  lac^ 
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2  RANGES  IN  1 

BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 
OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  . 

OR,  IN  Combination 

Think  of  it  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  .  .  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
Yes,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  jhe  proper 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  provided.  Electric  hear  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  while  cook, 
ing  with  coal-wood  or  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  will  stay  COOL  in 
summer  —  COZY  warm  in  winter.  See  your  Mon- 
arch  dealer  today,  or  write  .  .  . 

6379  lake  street 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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5-furrow  McCormick  If^o.  512  semi-mounted  plow.  Fast-Hitch  this  big, 
5-furrow  plow  to  a  new  Farmall  560  tractor  to  plow  up  to  30  acres  a  day.  Even 
at  faster  speeds,  27-inch  clearance  under  the  beams  and  21  inches  fore  and  aft 
let  you  plow  a  foot  deep  without  plugging.  Trip  beams,  with  only  two  moving 
parts,  prevent  damage  by  rocks  or  stumps.  For  4-plow  tractors,  choose  the 
4-furrow,No.  512  or  the  new  3  or  4-furrow  McCormick  No.  412  plow.  Both  the 
No.  412  and  No.  512  have  the  same  concentrated-strength  design. 


4-furrow  McCormick  No.  60  plow  has  the  clearance  to  plow  up  to  10  Inches 
deep  in  tall  trash.  This  popularly-priced  plow  has  the  same  concentrated-strength 
design  as  the  extra-rugged,  6-furrow  McCormick  No.  70.  Trip  beams,  with  only 
two  moving  parts,  prevent  damage  by  rocks  or  stumps.  You  just  back  up  to  re-set 
a  tripped  bottom.  Trip  beams  never  need  lubrication.  The  No.  60  plow  comes  with 
trip  or  rigid  beams,  in  2,  3,  or  4-furrow  size.  Rear  furrow  wheel  is  true  trailing. 


Tall  trash 
trip-beams 

New  McCormick®  No.  209  and  No.  309  Fast-Hitch 
plows  keep  you  going  in  spite  of  rocks  and  heavy  trash! 

Say  goodbye  to  plugging  delays  even  in  tall  cover  or  trash.  Plo^ 
full  speed  in  spite  of  rocks  and  stumps'.  Turn  furrows  you’re  proud 
to  claim  with  new  2  and  3-furrow  McCormick  No.  209  and  No.  309 
Fast-Hitch  plows. 

.Even  at  faster  speeds,  24-inch  clearance  under  the  beams  and  21 
inches  fore-and-aft  end  "ball-up”  delays.  Whert  you  slam  into  a 
stump  or  stone,  individual  trip  beams  release  to  prevent  breakage* 
You  just  back  your  tractor  to  re-latch  beam  and  go!  Rugged  trip 
beams,  which  have  only  two  moving  parts,  never  need  lubrication. 

Traction- Control  Fast-^itch  gives  you  from-the-seat  hook-up* 
And  you  also  get  vertical  and  horizontal  "float”  which  help  a 


rolls  through.... 
end  breakage 

Piounted  plow  to  do  the  good  work  of  a  trailing  plow.  Hinged  lower 
draft  links  assure  faster  penetration  .  .  .  hold  plowing  depth  over 
Slumps  and  through  hollows.  You  needn’t  add  wheel  weights  to  plow 
your  toughest  spots.  Just  set  a  handy  control  to  add  up  to  a  half-ton 
of  traction-gaining  weight  with  IH  Traction-Control.  Because  of 
its  mechanical  action,  IH  Traction-Control  constantly  matches  trac¬ 
tion  to  the  load  without  robbing  tractor  power  or  abruptly  shallowing 
out  your  plow  as  do  hydraulic  devices. 

Both  the  3-furrow  McCormick  No.  309  plow  and  the  2-furrow  No. 

209  come  with  either  rigid  or  adjustable  trip  beams,  and  your  choice 
12,  14,  or  16-inch  plow  bottoms.  The  No.  '309  plow  reduces  to 
2-furrow  size.  You  can  get  both  plows  with  a  3-point  hitch  for  use 
with  any  2  or  3-plow  tractor  with  a  3-point  hitch. 


These 

plows 

heavy 


great  McCormick® 
help  you  turn 
trash  — deeper 


2-furrow  McCormick  No.  209  plow  and  new  International  240  Utility  tractor 
help  you  plow  like  this.  Notice  the  clean-cut  furrow  walls  and  the  garden-like 
seedbed  that  match  the  best  work  of  trailing  plows.  New  Tel-A-Depth  control  on 
the  International  240  Utility  lets  you  regulate  plowing  depth  precisely.  Position 
of  Tel-A-Depth  lever  indicates  exact  plowing  depth.  Handy  crank  adjustment  on 
tractor  Fast-Hitch  enables  you  to  quickly  tilt  or  level  the  plow. 


Hold  depth  on  hills  and  in  hard  spots  with  a  new  McCormick 
No.  309  plow  and  new  Farmall  340  tractor.  IH  Traction-Control 
Fast-Hitch  with  Tel-A-Depth  constanfly  matches  traction  to  the  load 
without  robbing  pull-power  or  abruptly  shallowing  your  plow.,You 
just  set  a  handy  lever  to  add  up  to  ’/z-ton  of  traction-gaining  weight. 
You  precisely  regulate  working  depth  with  new  Tel-A-Depth.  Con¬ 
trol  lever  shows  plowing  depth. 


CP® 


you 


MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS  TO 
YOUR  INCOME! 


Compare  the  extra  clearance  of  McCormick 
plows  that  lets  you  turn  tall  trash  without 
plugging.  Look  at  their  simpler,  more 
rugged  design.  Notice  that  trip  beams  never 
need  lubrication.  Get  firrrow  proof,  in  your 
own  field,  that  you  can  plow  far  better  with 
A  McCormick  plow.  Just  call  your  IH 
dealer  to  try  the  McCormick  Fast-Hitch, 
semi-mounted,  or  trailing  plow  that  fits 
your  farm  and  your  tractor  power. 


See  Your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  Dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— 

Farmall  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Industrial 
Tractors  .  .  ,  Motor  Trucks  ,  .  .  Construction  Equipment  — 
General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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iStart  ‘‘l>anK  accountjs”  for  your 
laying  flocK  by  using  Calcite  Crystals 


\yhen  you  feed  Calcite  Crystals  to  your  laying  birds,  you  help  them 
build  up  “bank  accounts”  of  calcium.  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an 
ideal  rate  —  fast  enough  to  give  the  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs, 
yet  slowly  enough  to  assure  a  reserve  of  this  important  mineral. 

Many  calcium  supplements  dissolve  too  quickly  and  are  largely  wasted 
because  the  bird  can’t  use  all  the  calcium  that  pours  into  her  system. 
Calcite  Crystals„with  their  ideal  rate  of  solution,  avoid  wasted  calcium  * 
and  provide  a  “bank  account”  to  be  drawn  on  at  any  time. 

Since  the  individual  crystals  are  hard  and  sharp  and  retain  their 
physical  properties  until  they  are  completely  dissolved,  tliey  also  act 
as  an  entirely  satisfactory  grinding  agent.  That’s  why  Calcite  Crystals 
are  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement  —  they  supply  ALL  the  calcium 
a  laying  bird  needs  and  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 

Other  features  of  Calcite  Crystals  that  you  will  like:  (1)  you  pour 
from  only  one  bag  instead  of  two  .  .  .  into  one  hopper  instead  of  two; 

(2)  the  bird  has  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 
eggs;  (3)  there  are  essential  trace  minerals  in  every  crystal;  (4) 
Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster  shell  (compare 
the  prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s ) . 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better -  See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  hy  i.imestonk  i>roi)1<;ts  coiii*.  of  amf.ki<:\,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! , 

DEPOSITS  I 

Made  On  or  Before  | 

JUIY14  /j 

Earn  ■ 

DIVIDENDS  I 
from  JULY  1  I 

Member  Federal  j 
Deposit  hsuranze  I 
Corporation  \ 


CITY  4  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  state  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  YT 


Postage  Paid 
Both  Ways 


I  I  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  tp  address  belovr, 

Q  Individual  Account  In  my  name 

Q  Joint  Account  with  . . . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . . 


Name . 

Address. 
City, . 


. Zone.  State. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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Get  the  Facts 
About 


OF  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 

Amazing  New 
Gas  Tight 
Center- Chute 
Silo . . . 

Now  Automation  Gives 
You  push  button  ease  in 
silage  handling.  Cuts  time/ 
tabor/  soves  money.  Ban¬ 
ish  freezing/  s  p  e  i  I  a  g  e  / 
leokoge.  Get  the  Facts 
today. 

Mall  the  coupon. 


EAGLE  SIllOS,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


ei««i*  rwik  witk*wt  •blifMion  fr**  fstlt  abswt  (pUatt  <h*<k  box) 
O  Eo|)*'»  Now  Conlor-Chuto  Silo 
□  ioflt'o  Controto  Slav*  Silo 


Ciry  one  Stoto  - 


THIS  YEAR, 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY, 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Silo-Joy 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

★  Add  new  taste  appeal 

Ask  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name . . . 

Address...., . — , . 

City  &  State..  . . 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  *3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  anti  Stock  Sizes.  , 

Tents  to  vent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTiON.  NEW  YORK 
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|OATS’  milk  has  a  peculiar  taste,” 
you  will  be  told,  firmly,  by  those 
who  do  not  drink  it.  Those  who 
do,  on  the  other  hand,  may  give 
you  the  impression  that  not  only  does 
goats’  milk  rival  nectar  in  flavor,  but  in 
addition  is  a  cure  for  all  ills. 

Considering  both  notions  with  skep¬ 
ticism,  we  decided  to  find  out  for  our¬ 
selves.  Having  a  small  family,  small 
acreage  and  a  very  small  bai’n,  we.Jelt 
that  the  dairy  goat 
might  answer  our 
need  for  ■  a  fresh 
milk  supply. 

Perhaps  I 'should 
say  at  once  that  I 
had  absorbed  much 
of  the  “peculiar 
taste”  view,  so  I 
drank  my  first 
goats’  milk  cau¬ 
tiously.  Still,  I  was 
not  particularly 
surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  except 

that  it  was  less  sweet,  and  slightly 
salty,  it  tasted  not  unlike  good  Jersey 
milk. 

In  its  composition  goats’  milk  is,  in 
fact,  but  slightly  different  from  the 
cow’s.  It  is  less  sweet.  It  has  smaller 
fat  globules,  so  that  the  cream  rises 
Slowly.  Goats’  milk  is,  in  effect,  homog¬ 
enized  until  it  stands  for  some  time.  It 
has  a  finer  curd  and  is  easily  digested. 
For  this  reason  it  is  useful  in  the  diets 
of  those  with  delicate  digestive  systems. 
I  cannot  prove  it,  but  since  the  goat 
eats  a  wide  variety  of  roughage  and 
herbs,  it  seems  possible  that  her  milk 
might  contain  more,  or  at  least  differ¬ 
ent,  minerals  and  vitamin^  than  does 
cows’  milk. 

In  spite  of  a  long  and  presumably 
honorable  history  the  goat,  nowadays, 
is  often  regarded  as  a  comic  animal 
which  will  “eat  anything.”  The  buck  is 
portrayed  as  standing  atop  a  hill, 
horned  head  bent  preparatory  to  the 
wild  charge  at  the  unwary,  also  bent 
over,  victim  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
And  only  slightly  eccentric  people,  or 
those  in  some  weakened  condition, 
drink  the  milk. 

Par  from  eating  “anything”  the  goat 
is  a  dainty,  even  fussy  feeder.  It  may 
be  that  goats  reared  near  cities  and 
lacking  proper  pasture  and  food,  licked 
tomato  cans  or  other  things  for  the 
salt  or  vitamins  they  needed.  Under 
good  conditions  a  goat  will  shun  un¬ 
clean  or  spoiled  food;  and  never,  never 
eat  a  tin  can. 

Billy  goats,  in  our  experience,  though 
they  will  fight  among  themselves  un¬ 
less  kept  apart,  do  not  otherwise  charge 
wildly  about.  Ours  were  naturally 
hornless,  which  perhaps  helped. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  stomach 
trouble  to  enjoy  goats’  milk. 

Our  first  goat  was  a  hornless  Nubian- 
Toggenburg  cross.  We  named  her  Beu¬ 
lah.  Her  Nubian  ancestry  showed  in  her 
drooping  ears  and  convex  nose.  She 
wasn’t  pretty,  but  she  was  quiet,  easy 
to  milk  and  friendly. 

In  the  beginning  and  whenever  nec¬ 
essary  thereafter,  she  was  tethered. 
When  she  became  accustomed  to  us  we 


let  her  free,  and  she  soon  learned  the 
boundaries  of  her  grazing  area.  Goats 
are  intelligent  and  appreciate  a  routine 
to  the  extent  that  they  cooperate. 

They  will  be  near  at  milking  time, 
and  go  willingly  where  they  belong, 
They  do,  however,  have  minds  of  their 
own  and  will  not  be  pushed  around, 
Like  a  mule,  if  you  push  them  from  the 
rear  they  will  use  your  strength  against 
you.  If  you  push  them  from  the  front 

they  will  join  hap¬ 
pily  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  a 
game  of  you  butt 
me  and  I  butt  you. 
It  is  far  simpler,  if 
you  want  them  to 
go  anywhere,  to 
wheedle  them 
along  with  food,  or 
lead  them  by  a 
chain  attached  to  a 
collar.  We  taught 
Bjeulah  to  come 
when  we  called  by 
feeding  her  when  she  did.  We  put  a 
bell  on  her,  so  that  we  could  know 
where  she  was  at  all  times. 

A  goat  likes  people  and  will  not  us¬ 
ually  wander  far  from  them.  She  wants 
to  be  petted  and  enjoys  attention,  but 
she  can  also  go  about  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  without  fuss.  When  she  was  teth- 
erpd  I  would  free  Beulah  as  often  as 
possible  and  lead  her  to  an  area  of 
brushy  land  where  she  bi’owsed  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  while  I  read  or  just  sat 
and  thought.  She  was  a  companionable 
animal;  neither  clumsy  nor  noisy. 

To  protect  her  from  dogs  we  kept  her 
in  at  bight.  Beulah  especially  relished 
dew-laden  grass,  and  welcomed  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  out  early  on  a  summer 
morning.  Soon  after  daylight,  I  would 
leave  the  sleeping  members  of  the 
family  and  let  Beulah  outdoors. 

Together  we  climbed  part  way  up  a 
hill  on  our  land,  and  there  I  stayed 
while  she  grazed  contentedly  on  shrubs 
and  herbs  nearby.  The  early  morning 
mist  might  hide  her,  but  the  gentle 
tinkling  of  her  bell  informed  me  of  hei 
whereabouts.  If  I  was  quiet  too  long, 
she  would  come  to  see  if  I  was  still 
there,  and  rub  her  head  against  my 
shoulder.  ^ 

Her  coat  smelled  delicately  of  herbs. 
Probably  she  was  indifferent  to  the 
rainbow  Iiues  of  the  dewy  spiderweb, 
the  singing  of  birds  may  not  have  in 


terested  her,  but,  in  her  own  way, 


she 


- -  -  -  - 

enjoyed  these  moments  as  much  as 
Nor  was  I  occasionally  above  using 
Beulah’s  need  for  exercise  and  herbs  as 
an  excuse  to  get  off  by  myself. 

As  to  whether  we  are  healthier  since 
drinking  goats’  milk,  I  do  not  know 
We  are  at  least  as  healthy  as  mos 
people.  We  have  few  colds.  One  chi 
with  a  previously  finicky  appetite  nov 
eats  quite  well.  This  might  be  due  ^ 
her  consumption  of  goats’  milk,  or  ma} 
just  be  that  she  is  growing  faster. 

Obviously  it  is  more  trouble  to  cam 
for  a  goat  than  to  buy  milk  and  po'j^ 
it  from  a  container,  but  raising  y®  • 
own  food  is  cheaper  and  brings  a  spe 
cial  satisfaction.  At  any  rate,  at  mo 
erate  cost  and  effort  we  have  our  sup 
ply  of  fresh  milk,  a  new  experience,  a 
Beulah. 
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Visiting  liagfivlbs  - 

tom  milliman  Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Growing  Cabbage 


[EWER  TOTAL  acres,  decreased 
number  of  growers,  and  marked¬ 
ly  higher  yields  per  acre  seem 
to  be  the  earmarks  of  1959  cab- 
Lge-growing  in  New  York  State.  Much 
nore  attention  is  paid  to  disease-free 
ieed  and  plants,  to  proper  transplant¬ 
ing  of  plants  close  together  in  the  rows, 
to  liberal  fertilization  and  to  clean  cul- 
Itivation. 

Ontario  County  around  Phelps,  Sen- 
leca  Castle  and  Hall  is  the  area  in  which 
Iprofessional  cabbage  growers  seem  to 
|be  concentrated.  Other  sections  also 
[grow  cabbage,  but  the  domestic,  or 
Ikraut-type  cabbage  is  to  be  found  more 
{generally  in  the  region  bordered  on  the 
jmst  by  Geneva  and  on  the  west  by 
[Canandaigua.  In  this  wonderfully  fer- 
Itile  part  of  New  York  State  are  located 
[several  kraut  factories,  one  of  which  is 
[said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Sauerkraut,  as  everyone  knows,  con¬ 
sists  of  nothing  but  clean  cabbage 
pickled  in  salt.  When  salt  is  added  to 
shredded  cabbage  in  scientific  propor- 
|tions,  the  mixture  makes  its  own  brine. 
The  storages  are  variously  called  tanks, 
tubs  or  vats.  To  me,  kraut  is  a  most 
refreshing  food,  with  the  edge  being 
given  to  the  modern  canned  article. 
Uniformity  of  flavor  is  more  apt  to  be 
had  from  the  canned  than  from  the 
kraut  sold  in  bulk.  I’d  rather  have  it 
than  most  of  the  shipped-in  winter 
vegetables,  quite  apart  from  cost;  but 
it  is  really  low-priced. 

To  illustrate  s#me  changes  in  the 
cabbage-growing  industry,  we  might 
take  the  example  of  my  friend,  Harold 
Soper,  in  the  Hall-Geneva  area  and 
some  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  a  long-es¬ 
tablished  center  for  cabbage-growing, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  rotate  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  annually  from  field  to  field, 
and  above  all,  to  take  every  precaution 
to  grow  disease-free  plants  for  setting. 


40  acres  each  year.  His  neighbor,  How¬ 
ard  Sprague,  grows  100  acres  or  more, 
and  Russell  Sprague  is  also  a  large 
grower.  So  too  is  Carlton  Rowe.  They 
are  all  seasoned  veterans  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field  of  agriculture.  Their  av¬ 
erage  production  is  larger  than  that  of 
Mr.  Soper. 

Writing  about  cabbage  growung  is 
not  exactly  hearsay  for  me.  I  am  a  re¬ 
tired  cabbage  grower  who  got  out  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unprofitable  with  medi¬ 
ocre  yields  and  dependence  upon  hired 
help.  Being  outside  the  kraut  factory 
area,  Hayfields  had  to  depend  upon  the 
available  markets  for  Danish  cabbage. 
I’ve  sold  Danish  for  $2  a  ton  at  rail¬ 
road  car  and  for  560  only  a  year  later. 
But  hold !  I  believe  it  was  the  other  way 
around,  with  the  $2  cabbage  following 
the  $60  bonanza.  Does  it  sound 
familiar  ? 

The  man  who  grows  cabbage  every 
year  is  the  man  who  wins,  but  only 
when  he  has  great  skill,  the  right  soil 
and  frost  dates  in  fall,  a  good-sized 
acreage,  proper  equipment,  and  a  large 
enough  bankroll  to  stand  the  shock  of 
as  many  as  two  bad  years  in  a  row. 
The  men  named  here  are  qualified  on 
all  points. 

SCREENINGS 

The  time  to  write  about  pastures  is 
when  the  grazing  season  has  ended, 
rather  than  in  early  siunmer,  when  any 
old  patch  looks  good.  In  this  space  last 
year  much  was  said  about  establishing 
“The  American  Agriculturist  Pasture” 
at  Hayfields.  It  is  there.  It  is  produc¬ 
tive.  It  wall  be  reporteil  on.  But  it  isn’t 
as  good  a  pasture  as  hoped  for,  due  to 
a  misguided  step  in  my  planning,  upon 
W'hich  I’d  been  lucky  in  laying  down 
other  pastures.  In  1958,  the  season  was 
wrong  for  my  chance-taking.  I’ll  tell 
all,  including  milk  yield  and  cow  days 
per  acre  in  1959, 


To  insure  complete  isolation  from 
soil-borne  diseases,  the  plants  are 
grovm  in  a  non-cabbage  area  40  miles 
to  the  west,  immediately  southwest  of 
Avon,  on  mellow  sandy  loam  of  the 
Genesee  River  valley.  At  this  point,  on 
tke  farm  of  Batzing  Brothers,  just 
south  of  Route  U.  S.  20,  18  acres  of 
cabbage  plants  are  now,  on  June  18, 
being  lifted  from  their  beds  for  trans¬ 
planting  by  many  growers. 

Harold  Soper  and  his  neighbors  grow 
their  own  on  rented  Batzing  land  to 
the  tune  of  about  10  acres.  The  balance 
's  grown  by  the  Batzings  themselves, 
and  others,  for  sale  to  smaller  growers, 
this  year  at  a  price  of  around  $3  a 
thousand  plants.  For  lack  of  kraut  fac- 
ories  nearby,  and  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  markets  and  price  on  the 
aon-kraut  cabbage  called  Danish,  the 
atzings  do  not  grow  cabbage  crops, 
ence  their  land  remains  uncontamin- 
ated  by  clubroot  and  a  list  of  other 
diseases. 

Strong  Hands 

Soper  grows  cabbage  without  ir- 
^gation,  and  while  he  produces  some 
anish  or  winter  cabbage,  the  bulk  of 
IS  crop  and  that  of  his  neighbors  is 
6  kraut  type.  For  years  his  yields 
^ave  fluctuated  from  20  to  40  tons  per 
and  have  gradually  crept  upward 
av  aind  plants  have  become 

.a^  able,  and  as  the  combination  of 
^ence  and  skill  has  been  applied. 

V  2a-year  average  price  to  him  has 

both  ^  bhe  returns  from 

j  ^bie  domestic  and  Danish  types 
lumped  together.  His  standard  is 


4:  :(c 

It  turns  out  that  the  agronomists 
were  right  in  ringing  the  alarm  about 
a  .decreased  hay  crop  in  1959.  The 
Northeast  had  a  bad  winter  for  sur¬ 
vival  of  legumes.  Even  some  grasses 
were  hurt.  I  had  looked  over  our  Hay¬ 
fields,  found  nothing  wrong,  and  there¬ 
upon  recorded  here  the  belief  that  the 
experts  were  premature  in  issuing  bad 
news,  and  let’s  wait  until  first  cutting 
of  hay  is  completed.  At  Hayfields  we 
do  have  a  good  crop  of  hay,  really 
heavy.  Maybe  some  luck  is  attached 
to  it,  along  with  systematic  rotation, 
manuring,  liming,  and  fertilizing.  We 
had  a  little  rain  which  some  areas 
missed.  This  is  another  example  on  my 
part  of  failure  to  look  beyond  one’s 
own  dunghill. 
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Some  entomologists  and  certain  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and/or  distribution  of  pesticide  chemi¬ 
cals  have  for  several  years  made  start¬ 
ling  claims  on  the  benefits  of  spraying 
hayfields  and  pastures  for  control  of 
spittlebug,  meadow  leafhopper,  etc. 
Their  claims  seem  to  settle  down  to  a 
level  of  20%  minimum  gain  in  yield, 
to  a  maximum  of  50%.  The  spraying, 
done  in  spring  at  the  time  of  spittlebug 
emergence,  is  at  low  cost,  both  for 
equipment  and  material.  The  average 
claim  of  the  entomologists  and  chemi¬ 
cal  sellers  seems  to  be  25%  gain  in 
yield,  if  one  will  only  spray.  Farmers, 
including  Harry  Morrill  and  me,  are 
still  sitting  on  the  fence  about  this 
matter. 


BECAUSE  LP-GAS  ENSiNES 
COLLECT  NO'  CARBON  DEPOSITS, 
TRACTOR  LIFE  IS  DOUBLED... 
PARTS  LIKE  PLUGS  HAVE 

/jlr/Af£S  7W£ 

A/0/?M£L  UfE  S'WjV  . 


■iJnE  BLUE  FLAME  OF 
LP-GAS  MEANS  CLEAN 
HEAT... NO  SOOT  OR  OILY 
FILM.  BUT  A  YELLOW  FLAME 


MEANS  GLOWING  CARBON  THAT  TURNS  TO  SOOT! 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL- 


THEN  guy  with  coNFiPENce! 


BOOK  OF 

200  AMAZING  FACTS 
ABOUT  MODERN  GAS 
SERVICE  BEYOND  THE  OTY  MAINS 


ssA/o  TOPAvJ  tvRne  to... 

NATIONAL  LP-GAS  COUNCIL,  DEPT.  AA-3 

185  N,  WABASH  AVENUE,  CH1CAG01,  ILL.  or  1355  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores.  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.  Y. 


Dr.Natjlor's 

BLU-KOTE 


”OfOw-*Cm’*  Miile  RepUcer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for^ 
alt  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.  New  York 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

CCONOMICAL 
c^fovL/vnc^Ceatr 

NOFUH'WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/uu 

WR/TE'fOR  TULL  INTORMATION 


Soy  you  saw  it  in  American  Agricu/turisl* 


(440)  1  6 


American  AgTicultiu-lst,  July  4,  1959 


imsjffsr 


FARM  FEED 
and  SODA  POl* 


ABOUT  SODA  POP.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  about  why  they  bottle 
soda-pop  locally?  It’s  because  it  just 
doesn’t  make  “cents  ’  to  ship  a  lot  of 
water  and  glass  all  over  the  country 
.  .  .  the  freight’s  a  fright.  So  your  local 
pop  bottler  buys  a  syrup  (a  pre-mix 
concentrate)  .  .  .  and  then  adds  the  wa¬ 
ter,  sweetening  and  fizz  .  .  .  and  bottles 
it  ...  all  within  a  few  miles  of  where 
you’ll  he  drinking  it.  That  makes 


sense. 


And  of  course,  Watkins  carries  the 
idea  out  one  stej)  farther,  with  its 
famous  FRESH -A ID  beverage  base. 
FRESH- AID  is  a  pre-mix  that  you  can 
buy,  just  like  a  ])op  bottler,  and  you 
can  mix  uj)  your  own  refreshing  drink 
right  at  home  and  save  even  more 
money.  It’s  a  very  good  deal. 


ABOUT  FEED.  What’s  pop  got  to 
do  with  feed?  (Reminds  me  of  the 
question  we  used  to  ask  when  we  were 
kids  .  .  .  “You  got  pop  in  the  cooler?”) 

Seriously,  The  J.  R.  Watkins 
Company,  along  with  county 
agents  and  Ag  schools,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  applying  this  same 
pre-mix  idea  to  farm  feeds  a  good 
many  years  ago.  You  see,  MINeral- 
VITamin  fortification  is  only 
about  2%  of  a  finished  feed  .  .  . 
yet  it  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago 
that  you  had  to  buy  a  complete 
feed  to  get  the  really  top  perform¬ 
ance  that  mineral-vitamin  fortifi¬ 
cation  produces. 

But  Watkins  felt  it  wasn’t  economi¬ 
cal  to  ship  grain  and  then  buy  it  back 
in  a  bag,  and  so  they  invented  MIN- 
VITE  ...  the  MINeral-VITamin  pre¬ 
mix  that  made  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  turn  their  own  grain  and  local  pro¬ 
tein  into  a  top-quality  ration.  With 
MIN-VITE  you  get  the  best  feed  mod¬ 
ern  science  can  formulate  at  a  price 
comparable  to  “bargain  basement” 
feeds  with  little  or  no  fortification. 

Actually,  the  cost  of  MIN-VITE 
fortification  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  ration  .  .  .  yet 
it  alone  is  what  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  superb  feed  for  to¬ 
day’s  high-producing  animals  .  .  . 
and  a  “so-so”  finished  feed  that 
just  gets  by.  (Yet  they  cost  about 
the  same!) 


Since  Watkins  helped  pioneer  the 
MINeral-VITamin  pre-mix  idea  many 
years  ago,  it  has  been  accepted  by 
many  profit-minded  farmers  who  want 
the  low-cost  production  a  Watkins 
])rogram  gives.  We  figure  that  accept¬ 
ance  is  the  proof  of  our  pudding.  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
talk  to  your  Watkins  Dealer  about 
MIN-VITE  ,  .  .  find  out  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N,  J. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

AM  A  DAIRY  farmer  (small,  I  sup¬ 
pose)  only  keeping  26  or  27  milkers, 
but  do  not  hire  any  help.  The  farm  has 
been  in  the  family  since  1882.  I  have 
educated ,  two  daughters,  one  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse,  the  other  has  completed 
her  junior  year  at  Teachers’  College. 
But  the  squeeze  is  becoming  ever  tight¬ 
er.  Don’t  know  how  No.  3  (all  girls) 
will  fare  when  her  time  comes.  She  has 
yet  five  years  in  local  school.  Daughter 
No.  1  (the  R.N.)  is  getting  married 
this  month,  and  the  punch  we  will  serve 
is  that  given  in  the  article  “June  Wed¬ 
ding’’,  in  your  paper  of  May  16.  We 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  very  good. 
You  see,  we  really  get  our  money’s 
worth  from  your  paper.  —  Robert  B. 
Thompson,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note;  We  of  the  editorial 
staff  admit  we  are  prejudiced,  yet  we 
feel  that  the  subscriber  who  doesn’t 
get  his  money  returned  many  times 
over  fails  to  take  advantage  of^what 
can  be  found  in  the  paper.  It  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  make  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  so  valuable  that  no  northeastern 
farmer  would  think  of  being  without  it. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  you  as  a 
reader  will  not  get  value  received  un¬ 
less  you  read  it.  Neither,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  do  we  expect  every  subscriber  to 
read  every  issue  from  “kiver  to  kiver.’’ 
It  is  our  belief  that  you  can  find  one 
good  money-making  or  money-saving 
idea  in  every  issue,  and  that  24  such 
ideas  will  give  you  a  marvelous  return 
on  your  50  cent  investment. 

FEW  ER  RIRDS? 

N  PAGE  8  of  the  May  16th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  I  read 
with  interest  the  article  by  George 
Gyrisco  on  spraying  hay.  This  seems 
like  a  necessary  and  profitable  thing  to 
do,  but  here  is  something  different. 

Recently,  I  read  an  article,  “Back¬ 
fire  in  the  War  against  Insects.’’  If  it 
is  a  correct  statement  of  the  results  of 
using  heptachlor  for  insect  extermina¬ 
tion,  with  the  appalling  results  upon 
our  birds,  then  one  should  certainly 
pause  and  consider.  In  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  many  species  of  birds  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarce.  This  spring  I  put  out  eleven 
bird  houses  for  blue  birds  and  wrens. 
None  are  occupied.  Have  not  seen  a 
single  blue  bird.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  at  least  a  dozen  pairs  of  swallows 
at  the  barns.  This  year  only  four  or  five 
pairs  are  here. 

Can  it  be  that  the  increasing  use  of 
insecticides  is  responsible  for  the  drop 
in  bird  numbers  ?  What  is  your 
opinion? — Olin  H.  Cleverly,  Warners, 
N.  Y. 

SLAP  ON  W  RIST 

The  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  is  just  a  slap 
on  the  wrist  for  the  labor  unions  and 
affords  another  illustration  of  the 
power  of  their  leaders.  —  Roger  A. 
Millar,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

ooon  WORK! 

AST  WEEK  Elmer  F.  Heinrich  had 
just  come  in  from  work  and  sat 
down.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  a  little  child  trying  to  walk  back 
of  a  car  parked  in  a  driveway.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Heinrich  has  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment,  he  went  running  out  of  the  house 
calling  to  the  young  man  not  to  start 
his  car.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  young 
man  started  his  car,  but  stopped  it  just 
in  time  to  find  out  what  the  man  was 
calling  about.  Mr.  Heinrich  picked  up 


the  little  child,  who  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  vibration  of  the  car  when 
it  started,  and  carried  the  child  to  the 
home  of  its  parents.  —  Mrs.  Jennie  L 
Hiler,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

C^OOD  RULES 

ECENTLY  I  was  looking  through  a 
booklet  entitled  the  “History  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1872-1916.”  On  Pages  121-122  there  is 
a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1882 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  board.  In¬ 
cluded  is  an  “interesting  account  of  the 
farm  of  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  314  acres  near  Newton 
.  .  .  every  employee  on  this  farm  was 
furnished  with  the  following  code  of 
rules  which  he  was  expected  to  follow: 

Strive  to  excel  in  all  you  undertake. 

Put  everything  in  its  proper  place, 
and  hang  it  up  if  you  can. 

Put  nothing  away  out  of  order. 

Do  it  well  or  not  at  all.  Finish  it. 

As  you  sow  so  shall  you  reap.  Sow' 
only  the  best  seeds. 

Manure  is  money.  Save  it. 

Cows — Milk  clean  and  regularl^’. 

With  all  animals,  be  kind  and  quiet. 

Use  no  sticks,  whips  or  stones. 

Feed  well  and  regularly. 

Profane  or  obscene  language  or  in¬ 
temperance  or  idleness  will  not  be  tol¬ 
erated. 

Have  a  plan  and  follow'  it. 

Borrow  not. 

Observe  order,  cleanliness  and  sys¬ 
tem  in  all  things. 

To  become  a  good  farmer  is  a  most 
worthy  ambition. 

— C.  K.  Bullock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ELDERS  RESPONSIRLE 

OUR  editorial  “Why”  interested  me 
very  much.  These  are  all  good  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the  one  that  really  interest¬ 
ed  me  is  the  one  about  using  good  ex¬ 
amples  in  guiding  children. 

They  say  that  boys  cause  most  of 
the  traffic  accidents.  Can  you  expect 
boys  to  drive  along  at  40  or  50  and 
watch  old  men  pass  them  at  70  or  80? 
It  just  isn’t  human  nature!  If  we  want 
boys  to  obey  the  laws  we  must  obey 
them  ourselves. 

And  this  can’t  be  done  by  merely 
telling  parents  to  set  their  kids  a  good 
example.  We  shall  have  to  get  everyone 
— parents  or  not,  to  drive  slow^er  before 
the  boys  will.  —  Jay  Moon,  Harrisville, 
N.  Y. 

DANTiiEROfJS  RULES 

AM  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our 
local  paper  which  might  interest  you 
to  the  extent  that  you  might. write  an 
article  for  your  paper  on  the  subject  of 
letting  herd  sires  run  loose.  Please  print 
the  law  as  it  x’eads  in  reference  to  let¬ 
ting  bulls  run  loose. — Mrs.  M.  S.  Lou¬ 
den,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note;  The  clipping  in  ques¬ 
tion  described  the  death  of  Charles  E. 
Southwick,  manager  of  the  Champlain 
Telephone  Company,  from  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  bull,  a  tragic  example  of 
the  fact  that  bulls  just  cannot  be 
trusted. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  York  State 
that  prevents  an  owner  from  allowing 
his  bull  to  run  in  his  own  pasture.  For 
the  protection  of  owners  of  purebred 
livestock,v  there  is  a  law  which  says  that 
if  a  bull  gets  through  his  owner’s  part 
of  the  fence  and  breeds  purebred  live¬ 
stock,  the  owner  of  the  bull  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  damages. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,’  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  il  is 
almost  impossible  lo  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  lo  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

e  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 
NO  INSULATORS. 


e  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

e  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 
e  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

^  AG2 

Gentlemen: 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpoid. 
Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Name- 


Address. 
City 


_ _ Stote. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AG  2  Owosso,  Michigan 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

FLOOD-FURROW-SPRINKLE 

Helping  Growers  Profit 
Almost  50  Years 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

LAYOUT  CHART  OR  CONTACT 
YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


W.R.AMES  CO. 

4511  E.  Osborne  .  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  .  Milpitas,  Calif.  _ 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant 

'  'OVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof  acid-proof  .Meets 
cations  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  FolyPthy  ^ne 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  .Warp  Bros..  Chicago  51.  BL”* 
Originatoi’.'i  and  Uirge.'it  Froducei*s  of  Pla.stic  Sheeting  for  a 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Witllhs  Atailable-lOO 

2  Gouge  (.002) . IjC  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  <  9’ &  IdTTwd^ 

4  Gauge  .004) . 2<t.  Sq.  Ft.  (  3',  b\  10!  '2'')?., I, 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3<  Sq.  Ft.  f  201  24)  &  32 

8  Gauoe 


(.008) . 4C  Sq.  ft.  I  12; 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  ^ 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Lm». 
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Controlling  Leukoi^is 
When  Growing  Pnllets 


Leukosis,  in  its  many  forms,  is  the 
largest  loss  factor  in  the  laying 
flock.  Its  seriousness  is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  treatment  or 
immunizing  program  to  control  it.  It 
robs  the  poultryman  of  birds  at  a  time 
when  they  could  be  expected  to  be 
highly  productive,  and  after  he  had  in¬ 
vested  in  them  a  large  sum  for  the  in¬ 
itial  purchase  price,  growth  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of 
leukosis  infections  are  contracted  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  and  that 
the  condition  insidiously  progresses, 
taking  its  toll  weeks  or  months  later. 
Under  the  developing  situation  of  re¬ 
placement  bird  operations,  the  success 
or  failure  in  the  control  of  leukosis  will 
depend  upon  the  care  taken  in  this 
phase  of  the  industry.  An  opportunity 
will  be  present  for  the  grower  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  virtually  leukosis-free  bird  to 
the  laying-house  operator  or  to  pass 
on  a  loss  factor  which  will  be  ruinous 
directly  to  the  latter  and  indirectly  to 
the  grower. 

To  avoid  these  heavy  losses  to  his 
purchasers  and  the  resulting  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  customer  relations,  certain  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  replacement- 


EGG  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Any  discussion  of  egg  production  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  the  topic  of  costs.  The 
cost  of  chicks,  of  feed,  of  labor,  each  is 
viewed  with  a  critical  eye  by  the  egg 
producer  who  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
his  books  using  an  increasingly  sharp¬ 
ened  pencil.  Housing  costs,  too,  are  not 
overlooked,  partly  due  to  the  sizable 
lump  sum  investment,  partly  due  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  housing  between  competitive 
producing  areas  of  the  country. 

It  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  view 
the  various  expense  items  in  the  light 
of  their  respective  weight  in  the  cost  of 
producing  a  dozen  eggs.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  paragraphs,  let’s  take  a 
look  at  housing. 

At  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  square 
foot  construction  cost,  and  housing 
layers  at  three  feet,  a  five  thousand 
bird  plant  might  have  an  initial  cost  of 
something  over  $22,000.  Equipment  in 
the  laying  house  adds  another  $4,000  to 
?5,000. 

Total  feed  for  a  year’s  lay  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  something  less  than  $20,000. 
Yet,  since  feed  is  a  recurring  item,  it 
represents  at  least  half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dozen  eggs.  Housing  and 
equipment,  on  the  other  hand,  repre¬ 
sent  little  more  than  five  per  cent, 
assuming  that^  these  items  will  be  uti- 
Ized  efficiently  over  their  expected  span 
of  life. 


housing 


This  is  not  to  mean  that 
costs  are  unimportant.  Due  to  the  large 
mitial  investment,  interest  charges 
^  °ne  have  contributed  to  more  than 
Che  disaster.  What  is  meant,  however, 
IS  that  remodeling  changes  are  relative- 
y  inexpensive  and  are  justifiable  IF 
ncy  result  in  better  utilization  of  labof 
^nd  facilities. 

For  example,  were  an  egg  conveyor 
c  be  installed  at  an  investment  which 
perhaps  would  represent  a  fifty  per  cent 
increase  in  laying  house  equipment,  the 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced  would  be 
nised  by  only  a  fraction  of  one  cent. 

IS  could  be  more  than  offset  by  a 
O'Vings  in  the  labor  of  egg  gathering. 

^  dt  is  essential,  therefore,  that  pro- 
not  misled  nor  discouraged 
^y  dollar  figures  of  cost  items  until  they 
^ave  projected  these  sums  to  their  true 
ects  on  unit  production  expense. 

^  Extension  Poultry 


bird  rearer.  Some  of  the  more  outstand¬ 
ing  of  these  follow: 

1.  No  adult  birds  should  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  same  premises,  or  in 
the  same  immediate  area  of  the 
rearing  operations. 

2.  No  help  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  growing  birds  who  have  con¬ 
tact  with  any  other  phases  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

3.  Visitors  should  be  barred  without 
e.xception.  Prospective  buyers  may 
examine  a  sample  of  the  birds  in 
a  neutral  area. 

4.  Confinement  rearing  should  be 


used  whenever  possible,  and  the 
buildings  should  be  tightly 
screened. 

5.  The  housing  area  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  between  lots  of 
birds. 

6.  Constant  vigilance  should  be  main¬ 
tained  to  detect  the  presence  of 
disease  in  the  growing  flocks  by 
frequent  visual  examination  and 
routine  autopsy  of  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  all  dead  birds. 

7.  Poultrymen  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  compare,  on  their 
own  premises,  the  relative  resist¬ 
ance  of  strains  of  birds  to  leukosis, 
and  replacement  growers  should  be 
prepared  to  profit  by  these  experi¬ 
ences  and  adjust  to  their  sources 
of  chicks  accordingly. 

R.  E.  Taylor,  Cornell  Veterinary 
College 
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NAMED  TO  FARM 
CREDIT  BOARDS 

Julian  B.  Thayer  of  Rockfall,  Conn., 
long-time  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to 
the  board  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Central  Bank  participates  in  larger 
loans  for  farmers’  marketing  and  farm 
supply  cooperatives  made  by  the  twelve 
district  banks  for  cooperatives. 

C.  Chester  DuMond,  Jr.,  Ulster  Park, 
N.  Y.,  one-time  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  New  York 
State,  will  succeed  Mr.  Thayer  on  the 
Springfield  board.  A  fruit  grower, 
“Chet”  has  had  much  experience  in 
farm  credit  work,  and  is  an  active 
worker  for  farm  organizations. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories — 

the  Scientific  Approach  to  Poultry  Health  Problems 


Keep  Chickens 


Safe  from 
Hidden  Hunger 

MEDIC-AID’ 

DRINKING-WATER  HEALTH  BUILDER 


Faster  Growth,  Extra  Resistance 

Ever  wonder  why  one  bunch  of  chickens  does 
so  much  better  than  others?  Maybe  it’s  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  run  out  of  the  protective 
nutrients  . . .  because  they  don’t  suffer  from 
“hidden  hunger”  for  certain  vitamins  and 
antibiotics.  Both  vitamins  and  antibiotics  are 
necessary  for  best  growth  and  production — 
and  extra  portions  give  birds  extra  resistance 
to  fight  off  infection  and  overcome  the  effects 
of  stress.  So  why  take  chances,  when  pro¬ 
tection  is  so  easy  and  costs  so  little? 


Supplies  6  Vitamins,  2  Antibiotics 

MEDIC- AID  supplies  6  vitamins  —  plus 
disease-fighting  streptomycin  and  penicillin 
— all  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  a  cent  per  bird 
treated.  And  nothing  could  be  easier  to  use — 
just  put  MEDIC-AID  in  the  drinking  water. 
Dissolves  instantly  and  completely — no  gooey 
sludge  to  clog  waterers.  Goes  to  work  fast  in 
birds’  digestive  tracts.  Good  for  hens,  too— 
helps  them  overcome  hot-weather  laying 
slumps.  At  your  dealer’s  or  write  direct. 


Proper  Medication  is  Only  One  Part  of  Good  Flock  Management.  For  Best 
Results,  Practice  Sound  Feeding,  Housing,  Sanitation  and  Pest  Control. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
AN  FOUND  his  little  family  very 
comfortably  located  with  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
son.  The  joy  of  seeing  Grace  and  the 
two  children  again  was  almost  worth 
the  long  absence.  Both  children  had 
grown  and  changed.  Four-year-old 
Grade,  a  little  shy  at  first,  soon  be¬ 
came  her  father’s  inseparable  compan¬ 
ion,  but  it  took  some  time  before  the 
baby  would  allow  him  to  take  him  into 
his  arms. 

“Lucky  dog,’’  said  Mrs.  Mason  a 
little  enviously,  “You’re  here,  but  Jere¬ 
miah  has  decided  to  stay  all  summer 
in  that  hot  hole  down  there  until  the 
session  opens  again.  He  says  he  has 
some  business  with  the  Supreme  Court 
that  requires  his  attention.’’ 

Greetings  over,  Dan  immediately 
proposed  that  Grace  and  he  go  to  see 
the  ruins  of  their  house.  Grace  protest¬ 
ed,  “You’re  tired,  Dan’l.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  see,  and  it  will  just  make  you 
sad.  Tomorrow  is  another  day,  but  for 
nov/  let’s  not  mar  our  reunion  by  any¬ 
thing.” 

Dan  looked  closely  at  his  slender,  al¬ 
most  too  slim,  beautiful  wife  and 
thought  tenderly  that  life  was  leaving 
its  marks  on  her.  With  the  children  to 
bed,  he  took  her  onto  his  lap  and 
brought  her  head  over  on  his  shoulder 
like  a  child.  “I  often  think,  sweetheart, 
that  my  being  away  so  much  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  Life  is  too  short.” 

She  hugged  him  tightly,  but  said 
nothing  and  he  went  on,  “It  isn’t  fair. 
You  have  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
children,  and  you  had  to  go  through  all 
that  strain  of  the  fire.” 

“Worst  of  all,”  she  whispered,  “is  my 
loneliness  for  you.  I  can  stand  every¬ 
thing  else.” 

“One  thing  I  can  do  is  to  rent  a 
little  house  for  you,”  said  Dan  with 
resolution. 

“That  would  be  fine,”  she  agreed. 
“Mrs.  Mason  couldn’t  be  more  hospit¬ 
able,  but  the  children  must  annoy  her 
and  I  would  feel  more  independent  in 
a  home  of  my  own.” 

“That  shall  be  arranged,”  Dan  pro¬ 
mised,  “as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  place.” 

'i'he  last  thing  before  going  to  bed, 
they  tiptoed  hand  in  hand  into  the 
little  room  where  Grade  and  Fletcher 
were  asleep  in  their  cribs.  “I  am  miss¬ 
ing  all  the  joy  of  watching  them  de¬ 
velop  day  by  day.  It  isn’t  worth  it!” 

Safe  in  his  arms  in  bed,  Grace  said, 
“I  feel  very  secure  when  I  am  with 
you.” 

“So  do  I,”  he  responded.  “We  should 
never  be  separated.  It  is  no  way  for 
married  people  in  love  to  live.” 

The  summer  raced  by  rapidly.  Dan 
had  more  legal  work  than  he  wanted, 
because  he  wished  to  have  more  time 
with  his  family.  Grace’s  happiness  was 
a  little  darkened,  because  she  knew 
that  Dan  would  be  going  away  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Near  the  end  of  August  came  the 
discouraging  news  that  the  British  had 
captured  and  burned  Washington. 
When  Dan  heard  about  it,  he  said  to 
Grace,  “Maybe  this  is  the  end  of  every¬ 
thing.  Maybe  I  won’t  even  be  going 
back  to  Washington.”  But  hope  picked 
up  again  when  he  learned  that  on  the 
very  next  day  after  the  British  had 
burned  some  of  the  buildings  in-  Wash¬ 
ington,  their  fleet  had  attacked  Fort 
McHenry  which  guarded  Baltimore, 
had  been  repulsed,  and  had  sailed  away. 


Dan  and  Grace  read  every  word  they 
could  find  in  the  newspapers,  but  the 
best  news  came  in  letters  from  Senator 
Jeremiah  Mason  to  Mrs.  Mason.  She 
either  gave  them  to  Dan  and  Grace  to 
read  or  read  them  aloud  herself. 

“It  was  disgraceful,”  Mason  wrote, 
“I  am  beginning  to  be  ashamed  that 
English  blood  runs  in  my  veins.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  honor,  even  in  war 
time,  but  the  British  don’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Just  like  Dan’l 
Webster  has  always  said,  our  militia 
always  runs  and  will  not  stand  against 
the  disciplined  troops  of  the  British. 
Our  sailors  stood  as  long  as  they  could 
at  Bladensburg,  a  little  village  near 
here,  but  the  militia  were  routed  at  the 
first  volley  of  the  British.  Then  the 
British  came  on  right  into  Washington. 
Tell  Dan’l  he  wouldn’t  know  the  city. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 
STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 

In  this  chapter  Daniel  Webster  is 
with  his  little  family  again  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  but  his  home,  his  valuable 
books  and  furniture  have  gone  up 
in  smoke  when  the  great-  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  the  city.  But  Dan 
told  Grace  that  nothing  mattered  but 
the  safety  of  her  and  the  children. 

While  home,  he  had  a  letter  from 
his  friend.  Senator  Jeremiah  Mason, 
who  had  stayed  in  Washington,  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  British  had  burned  the 
capital  city,  and  how  the  President 
and  Dolly  Madison  had  to  flee  from 
the  White  House,  and  how  Dolly 
saved  the  picture  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Thrilling  was  the  good  news  that 
Jeremiah  wrote  and  about  how  the 
British  had  been  beaten  at  Fort 
McHenry,  how  the  song.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  came  to  be  writ¬ 
ten. 

But  why  tell  the  story  here!  Read 
it  in  this  chapter,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  story. 

-E.H.W. 


They  set  fire  to  the  President’s  House 
and  several  other  of  our  public  build¬ 
ings.  So  sudden  was  the  attack,  that 
most  of  us  in  the  government  service, 
including  the  President  and  his  wife, 
barely  had  time  to  get  out  of  town 
without  being  captured. 

“The  President’s  dinner  was  cooking 
when  the  British  came,  and  before 
burning  the  White  House,  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  ruffians  ate  the  dinner.  Dolly  Mad¬ 
ison,  bless  her  heart,  not  stopping  to 
take  her  own  keepsakes,  grabbed  a 
portrait  of  George  Washington,  paint¬ 
ed  by  Stuart,  and  took  the  frame  off  so 
she  could  carry  it  to  safety.  Dolly  is 
quite  a  gal!” 

Mrs.  Mason  was  reading  Jeremiah’s 
letter  aloud  to  Dan  and  Grace.  When 
she  came  to  what  he  had  said  about 
Dolly  she  commented — and  Dan  wasn’t 
sure  whether  she  meant  it  or  not — 
“Quite  a  gal,  indeed!  Maybe  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  to  Washington  to  see  what’s 
going  on  there.” 

In  a  few  days  there  was  another  let¬ 
ter  from  Jeremiah. 

“I  have  had  a  great  experience,”  he 
wrote.  “When  the  British  came  in  here 
I  went  to  Baltimore,  not  knowing  of 
course  that  I  was  just  running  into 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  trouble,  for, 


a§  you  have  read  in  the  papers,  the 
British  attacked  Fort  McHenry,  the 
fort  that  guards  Baltimore,  the  very 
next  day  after  their  attack  on  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“You  just  can’t  imagine  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  fear  that  gets  hold  of  people 
when  their  city  is  under  attack.  They 
knew,  of  course,  what  had  happened  in 
Washington.  You  would  have  thought, 
had  you  been  here,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  coming.  When  the  cannonad¬ 
ing  from  the  fleet  started,  people  rush¬ 
ed  around  in  circles  just  like  you  have 
seen  a  lot  of  ants  run  when  the  top 
of  the  ant  hill  has  been  kicked  off. 
Windows  were  covered,  doors  barricad¬ 
ed,  shops  were  closed  and  some  even 
fled  the  city.  But  this  time,  thank  God, 
we  had  some  real  soldiers  in  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry.  The  British  fleet  bombarded  the 
fort  all  night  long.  In  the  morning  our 
flag  was  floating  there  as  gaily  and 
proudly  as  ever,  so  the  British  set  sail 
and  went  away. 

“Incidentally,  I  had  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  shall  always  remember 
with  pleasure.  Before  the  British  start¬ 
ed  their  attack,  we  sent  Francis  Scott 
Key  and  John  S.  Skinner,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  These 
young  men  ai’rived  on  board  just  about 
the  time  the  attack  was  to  begin,  so  the 
British  detained  them  until  the  battle 
was  over.  The  next  day,  when  Key  and 
Skinner  returned,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  their  report  and  then  of 
visiting  at  some  length  with  Francis 
Key.  He  told  me  that  it  was  the  most 
terrible  experience  that  he  had  ever 
had.  All  night  long  he  had  to  listen  to 
the  terrific  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry,  but  as  the  cannonading  contin¬ 
ued  Key’s  hopes  increased,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  Fort  had  not  yet  sur¬ 
rendered.  I  can  imagine  his  joy  when 
the  morning  finally  came  and  our  flag 
was  still  waving  over  the  Fort. 

“Seizing  some  paper.  Key  wrote  the 
verses  of  a  song.  When  I  saw  him  the 
next  day  he  read  them  to  me.  Dan’l  is  a 
better  judge  of  poetry  than  I  am,  but  I 
predict  that  that  song,  written  under 
the  strain  and  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  will  become  famous.  Key  called  it 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”,  and  a 
newspaper  in  Baltimore  has  already 
printed  it.  I  have  copied  the  verses  and 
they  are  enclosed.” 

^ 

IF  WASHINGTON  was  a  bleak  and 
cheerless  place  when  Dan  had  first 
arrived  there  as  a  representative  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  it  was  far 
worse  when  he  returned  after  the 
British  had  burned  the  public  buildings. 
But  he  was  so  busy  with  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
trying  an  occasional  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  that  he  had  little  time 
to  think  of  anything  else. 

On  December  9,  1814,  Dan  made  an 
appealing  and  emphatic  speech  in  the 
House  against  the  proposed  compulsory 
draft.  Almost  all  of  his  speeches  in 
Congress  were  based  upon  constitu¬ 
tional  principles.  He  said  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  under  any  interpre¬ 
tation,  for  the  federal  government  to 
enforce  universal  compulsory  draft  of 
men  for  the  armed  services.  The  meas¬ 
ure  was  defeated. 

For  many  years  Dan  was  also  great¬ 
ly  concerned  over  the  attempt  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison’s  administration  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  national  bank  based  on  paper 
currency,  with  little  or  no  gold  or  silver 
support.  “A  sound  currency,  based 
solidly  on  gold  or  silver  is  absolutely 
essential,”  said  Dan,  “to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country.” 

His  argument  was  proven  by  the  fact 
that  many  banks  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  issuing  paper  money,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  gold  or  silver,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  worth  less  than  its  face  value.  A 
paper  dollar,  for  example,  issued  by  a 
bank  in  one  state  might  not  pass  for 
more  than  forty  cents  in  another.  Dan 
made  almost  a  lifetime  fight  for  a 
sound  currency,  and  he  was  eventually 
successful. 

When  it  came  time  for  Dan  to  be  re- 
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elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  I815 
he  hesitated  about  accepting  the  nom¬ 
ination.  He  never  got  over  being  great¬ 
ly  troubled  at  the  enforced  separation 
from  his  family  and  from  the  fact  that 
so  much  time  spent  in  public  affairs 
prevented  him  from  earning  much  from 
his  profession.  But  he  finally  accepted 
and  was  re-elected.  When  it  came  time 
for  him  to  leave  for  Washington,  Grace 
insisted  that  she  go  with  him. 

Dan  said  to  her,  “I’d  love  to  have  you 
with  me,  my  dear,  but  do  you  think  it 
wise  ?  There  are  the  children  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  I  hate  to  expose  you  to 
Washington’s  awful  climate.” 

“Nonsense,”  she  said,  “Hannah  will 
give  the  children  as  good  care  as  I  can. 
A  wife’s  place  is  by  her  husband’s 
side.”  Then  .she  added  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  “Besides,  I  don’t  know  about 
you  Dan’l,  away  from  me  months  at  a 
time,  with  all  those  high-falutin’  gay 
Washington  females  that  I  hear  about." 

Dan  was  never  quite  sure  whether  or 
not  Grace  half  meant  it  when  she 
teased  him  about  his  women  friends. 
Anyway,  he  said  no  more  about  her 
going,  and  they  took  the  hard  stage¬ 
coach  trip  together.  On  the  journey  to 
Washington  he  was  very  worried  to  see 
how  tired  Grace  was  at  the  end  of 
every  day.  No  sooner  were  they  in 
Washington  and  settled  into  lodgings 
than  they  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Eliza 
Lee,  saying  that  Gracie  was  sick  and 
that  maybe  they  had  better  come  home. 

“I  don’t  know  just  what  the  matter 
is,”  wrote  Eliza.  “No  one  could  have 
better  care  than  Hannah  has  given  the 
children.  I  know,  for  I  have  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  with  them  myself.  But 
Gracie  seems  listless,  has  little  appe¬ 
tite,  does  not  sleep  well,  and  has  no 
interest  in  playing.  Maybe  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you  this,  but  I  think  one  trouble 
is  that  she  misses  you  both.  She  is  no 
ordinary  child  and,  more  than  most, 
is  dependent  on  love.  I  have  hesitated 
to  write  this  for  I  do  not  want  to  worry 
you,  but  now  Gracie  is  in  bed  and  I 
think  you  had  better  come.” 

Dan  did  not  evep  take  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Instead,  they  started  the  very 
next  day  for  home.  Neither  of  them 
ever  forgot  that  journey.  There  was  no 
way  of  communicating  to  find  out  how 
Gracie  was.  For  all  they  knew,  she 
might  be  dead.  But  Dan  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  this  possibility.  Instead,  he  tried  to 
comfort  Grace.  “You  know  how  child¬ 
ren  are,”  he  said,  “they  can  be  very  ill 
one  day  and  well  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery  the  next.” 

“Not  Gracie,”  his  wife  replied.  "She 
is  too  frail  and  delicate  to  recover 
quickly  from  anything.” 

They  found  their  little  girl  sitting  up 
in  bed  looking  pale  and  wan,  but  tak¬ 
ing  some  interest  in  her  doll  and  other 
playthings.  As  Dan  gathered  her  frail 
little  form  into  his  ai’ms,  something 
told  him  that  no  one  so  sweet  and  good 
as  this  child  had  always  been,  would 
stay  with  them  long.  She  was  too  good, 
he  thought,  for  this  harsh  world. 

With  Gracie  recovered,  Dan  went 
back  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1816.  In  the 
meantime.  General  Andrew  Jackson 
had  won  his  great  victory  against  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  although  the 
victory  was  a  hollow  one  because  com¬ 
munication  was  so  slow  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed  bringing  the 
war  of  1812  to  a  close  before  the  Batt  e 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  April  there  came  a  letter  fw^ 
Dan’s  brother  Zeke,  telling  him  thai 
their  mother  was  very  ill.  So  muc 
sickness  and  death  in  his  family  wa 
beginning  to  make  Dan  wonder  if 
was  not  dogged  with  more  than 
share  of  trouble.  What  should  he  0. 
If  he  started  for  Franklin,  his  mo  e 
could  be  dead  and  buried  before  he  go 
there,  or  she  could  be  well 
While  he  was  still  hesitating,  Ze 
wrote  again  that  their  mother  had 
on  April  8,  1816,  and  had  been  burie 
in  the  family  lot  on  Elm’s  farm.  A  0 
in  his  room,  Dan  put  his  head  over 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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his  arms  on  the  table  and  gave  way  to 
his  grief.  There  was  something  so  per¬ 
manent,  so  absolutely  final,  about 
death.  He  would  never  see  that  dear 
face  again. 

When  he  could  control  his  emotions, 
Dan  wrote  Zeke  at  Bosca'wen: 

“I  am  desolated,  Zeke,  by  Mother’s 
death,  especially  that  I  could  not  be 
there  to  share  her  last  moments  with 
you.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  were  with 
her,  and  that  Dr.  Jerry  made  the  trip 
from  Hanover  in  time  to  see  Mother 
before  her  passing.  In  our  terrible  loss, 

I  try  to  console  myself  that  we  carried 
through  our  promise  made  long  ago  to 
Father  and  Mother,  that  we  would  do 
our  best  to  take  care  of  them  when 
they  could  no  longer  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  comfort  now  to  know 
that  we  did,  and  that  even  before 
Father  died  we  could  give  him  finan¬ 
cial  security,  iji  some  small  return  for 
all  he  and  Mother  did  for  us. 

ON  HIS  return  from  Washington  in 
the  spring  of  1816,  Dan  said  to 
Grace,  “I  think  we  ought  to  move  to 
Boston,  or  maybe  even  to  Albany  or 
New  York  City.” 

Startled,  Grace  exclaimed,,  “In  hea¬ 
ven’s  name  why  do  we  want  to  bury-' 
ourselves, in  a  big  city?” 

Dan  crossed  the  room  to  sit  with'her 
on  the  sofa  and  to  put  his  arm  around 
her,  “I  know  it  will  be  hard  on  you, 
dear,  to  leave  all  of  your  friends  here 
but,  as  I  love  Portsmouth  and  New 
Hampshire,  it  offers  little  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  my  profession. 
Work  as  hard  as  I  can,  I  can’t  make 
more  than  82,000  a  year  here,  and  on 
that  income  I  can’t  properly  care  for 
you  and  the  children,  to  ,  say  nothing  _ 
of  building  a  new :  home  .to  replace  the 
one  that  burned.” 

Grace  was  silent  for  a  long  time  and 
then  she  asked,  “What  does  Senator 
Mason  think  about  it?” 

“He  agrees  with  me — says  there  can 
be  no  great  future  here  unless  one 
wants  to  make  it  in  politics  instead  of 
the  law.”  And  Dan  added  emphatically, 
“I’m  sick  of  politics,  dear,  with  all  of 
its  insincere  partisanship  and  wrang¬ 
ling.  I’m  going  to  get  out  and  devote 
my  time  to  the  law,  which  I  love.”  Fie 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her,  “And  to 
you  and  the  children.  These  long  sep¬ 
arations  are  not  good.” 

“All  x’ight,  Dan’l,  I  will  go  with  you. 

I  am  your  wife  and,  God  willing,  where- 
ever  your  career  and  your  duties  lead 
you  I  will  follow  and  be  at  your  side.” 

So  Dan  and  Grace  went  to  Boston 
in  June  1816,  located  a  house  on  Mount 
Vernon  Street  and  moved  there  in  Au¬ 
gust.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Dan  re¬ 
turned  to  Congress  to  represent  New 
Hampshire  to  the  end  of  his  term.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Grace  had  not 
been  very  happy  in  Washington  in  the 
unhonielike  conditions  there,  they  both 
felt  so  lonely  when  they  were  separated 
that  she  joined  Dan  in  Washington  and 
Was  with  him  in  January  when  again 
Eliza  Lee  wrote  them  stating  that 
Gracie  was  very  ill  and  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  come  home  immediately. 

When^  Grace  read  this  letter  she 
moaned,  “Oh,  why  ,did  I  ever  come, 
3^n-’l,  why  did  I  .ever  come?  Gpd  is 

punishing  me  foi"  leaving  my  little 
girl.” 

Stuff  and  nonsense,”  Dan  answered 
gruffly^  “Gracie  has  had  good  care  and 
you  know  it.  Let’s  not  punish  ourselves 
y  vain  regrets.  We’ll  save  our  strength 

or  the  trip  home  and  start  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Arriving  at  long  last  in  Boston,  they 
Went  immediately  to  the  house  on 
ount  Vernon  Street  and  were  met  by 
annah  and  Eliza  Lee.  Both  women 
ooked  ill  then>selves.  Eliza  told  them 
at  she  and  Hannah,  one  or  the  other, 
ad  constantly  -been  at  Grade’s  bed- 
side  night  and  day.  “Lest  you  be  too 
greatly  shocked,”  Eliza  said,  “you  will 
ardly  know  your  daughter,  and  I 
mk  it  is  kind  to  tell  you  now  that 
®  doctor  has  said  definitely  what 


you  no  doubt  have  feared.  She  has 
consumption.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here  in  time.” 

They  went  in  to  Gracie,  dropping  on 
their  knees  each  side  of  her  little  bed. 
The  child’s  ernaciated  face  lighted 
with  a  wan  little  smile  as  she  feebly 
extended  her  hands  to  each  of  her 
parents.  Unable  for  the  moment  to 
control  his  emotion,  Dan  buried  his 
face  in  the  bedclothes.  Gracie  released 
her  hand  and  rested  it  on  her  father’s 
head.  “Don’t  cry,  papa,”  she  said.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  the  man  and 
woman  that  their  places  had  been  re¬ 
versed  and  that  the  child  had  become 
the  strong  adult  and  they  little  chil¬ 
dren. 

li'ntil  the  end  came,  Dan  never  left 
his  daughter’s  bedside  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  vviien  she 
died,  Dan  was  holding  her  tight  in  his 
arms.  ■ 

When  it  was  all  over,  Dan  returned 
immediately  to  his  duties  in  Congress, 
and  shortly  after,  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  friend,  Eliza  Lee.  It  was 
written  ,in  an  effort  to  comfort  him, 
and  he  kept  it  to  re-read  frequently  all 
of  his  life.  But  that  first  reading  near¬ 
ly  broke  his  heart.  Eliza  wrote  in 
part : 

“As  you  know,  Dan’l,  I  had  much  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  your  little  daugh¬ 
ter  very  well  indeed.  There  was  no  one 
so  much  in  demand  as  little  Gracie. 
Her  mother’s  friends  constantly  sent 
for  her  and  delighted  themselves  with 
her  sweet  simplicity  and  her  astound¬ 
ing  wisdom.  Her  young  soul  seemed 
to  dwell  very  near  the  Author  of  her 
being.  She  seemed  actually  to  feel  the 
very  presence  of  God.  Remarkable 


also,  w'as  her  tenderness  for  the  poor 
and  unhappy.  She  never  y  would  allow 
a  beggar  to  be  turned  frdm  your  door. 
But  God’s  hand  beckoned  her  avFay 
and  it  should  be  your  comfort'  to  re¬ 
member  how  lovely  she  was,  that  she 
never  will  have  to  suffer  more  the 
trials  and  tribulations  to  which  man¬ 
kind  is  heir.” 

The  death  of  his  daughter  made 
Dan  more  determined  than  ever  to 
quit  public  affairs  and  devote  his  time 


to  his  family  and  to  the  practice  of 
law.  He  wrote  his  wife  of  this  decision 
and  underlined. the  sentence.  “I  have 
had  enough  of  sepai'ation.” 

So,  with  the  ending  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Session  on  March  3,  1817,  Dan, 
as  he  put  it,  “shook  the  dust  and 
grime  of  Washington  and  of  politics” 
from  his  feet  and,  with  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  that  he  had  not  had  in  a  long 
time,  started  for  home. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Here  is  the  first  official  photo  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency's  new  Board  of  Directors.  From  the  left,  seated,  are  Charles  Ellingworth, 
Distriit  6;  Abner  H.  Risser,  District  10,  treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and 
Auditing  Committee;  James  A.  Young,  District  2,  Agency  President,  and  "ex  officio" 
member  of  all  committees;  Stanley  H.  Benham,  first  vice-president;  John  B.  Hollo¬ 
way,  District  9,  second  vice-president  and  Chairman  of  the  Market  Order  Committee; 
and  Frank  Garrison,  District  11,  a  member  of  the  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee. 

Back  row,  left  to  right,  are  Clarence  Haynes,  District  5,  Education  and  Information 
Committee;  T.  C.  LaPorte,  District  8,  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee;  Winfield 
Foote,  affiliated  director;  Glenn  Talbott,  affiliated  director;  Glenn  Brown,  District 
1,  Membership  Committee;  S.  K.  Rodenhurst,  affiliated  director  and  member  of,  the 
Market  Order  Committee;  Howard  Burdick,  District  3,  Chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee;  Howard  Dygert,  District  7,  Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Information 
Committee;  and  Ward  Phelps,  District  4,  member  of  the  Information  and  Education 
Committee.  ^ 
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IN  THE  KITCHEN 


Electrically  heated  water  is  always  hot  enough 
for  stacks  of  dishes  .  .  .  automatically!  A 
large  capacity  electric  water  heater  gives  you 
all  the  hot  water  you  need— anywhere! 


IN  THE  BARN 


Keep  pails  and  utensils,  pipelines  and  tanks 
sparkling  clean  with  an  ample  supply  of  hot 
water  from  an  automatic  electric  water  heater. 
You  can  install  one  right  in  your  milkhouse 
easily  and  inexpensively. 


IN  THE  LAUNDRY 


How  could  Mom  chase  dirt  from  the  family 
wash  without  steaming  hot  water?  An  auto- 
matic__electric  water  heater  gives  her  plenty 
of  hot  water  all  the  time. 


See  Your  Appliance  Dealer  NOW  ! 


ALWAYS  AT 


YOUR  SERVICE 


ROCHESTER  GASl  RG-E  |  and  ELECTRIC 


OWNED  BY  MORE 


THAN  18,000  SHAREHOLDERS 


(444  )  20 
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BUY, 

SELL  OR. 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE 

-  \ 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  15R24, 
count  as  It  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N,  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

empire  livestock  marketing  Cooperative 

stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
viile,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa. 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bots,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  sale.  An  extra 
fine  herd.  Good  breeding.  DHIC  records.  Write 
or  visit  Edward  Smith.  Calico  Acres,  Middle- 
burg.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 

BEST  HUY — AYRSHIRES.  Low  investment,  high¬ 
est  returns.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  available. 
Write  today — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  A17, 
Barneveld,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring, 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford,  Agent. 
Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  N.  Y. _ 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL;  4  year  old  herd 
sire  100%  dehorner,  clean  pedigree.  Beau  Per¬ 
fect  246th  and  Model  Russell  breeding.  Eligible 
to  go  anywhere,  will  deliver.  Fisher’s  Polled 
Herefords,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Telephone  William¬ 
son  3771. 


_ SWINE _ _ 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  pigs,  bred  gilts. 
Service  boars  all  ages.  More  lean  meat.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincenlown,  N.  J. 


_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample 
and  information  25f;.  Dairy  Goat  Journal, 
'Columbia  G-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  DORSET  YearMng  ewes,  ewe 
lambs,  aged  ram  and  other  sheep.  George  D. 
Brice,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT  PAPER.  Favorite  of 

sheepmen.  $2.00  year.  Sheffield  22,  Mass^ _ 

REGISTERED  OXFORDS — 15  yearling  ewes  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fouijdation  stock.  Also  a  few  selected 
yearling  rams.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dr.vden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  —  pure  white,  fine 
pets.  S25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136  East  State 
St.,  Glovcrsville,  New  York. 

VERMONT  HIGHLAND  COLLIES;  Both  Sables 
and  Tris.  AKC  Registered.  Melvin  Enid 
Mandigo,  Glover,  Vermont. _ , _ 

AKC  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Pups,  gray  female, 
3  months.  Black,  tan  bred  bitch.  Low  priced. 
Bert  Tompkins,  Delancey,  N.  Y. 

AKC  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Pups— pure  white, 
also  silver  greys.  Two  6  month  old  females.  Dam 
Western  Orgen.  Vernon  Brownell,  West  Leyden,- 
New  York. 

PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIE  puppies.  Keith 
Falkey,  Phelps,  New  York. 

75  BEAGLES  AKC  REG.  started,  $25.  Well 
broken  dogs  $35.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm,  501 
Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. _ 

WEIMARANER  10  WEEKS  old  pup,  permanent 
shots,  AKC  and  FDSB  registry.  Grandson  and 
granddaughter  of  Champion  Schlossmars  Falcon 
Prince  C.  D.  Art  Davis,  Route  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ BABY  CHICKS  _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  LOW  summer  ciiick  prices! 

Specials!  Assorted  breeds.  ,$4.95-100;  left  overs, 
all  heavier  for  eating,  ,$7.95-100.  ^White — Barred 
Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes*,  Reds,  Del- 
hamps,  Vantress  Cross,,  $8.95.  All  pullets,  $15.95. 
White  Giants,  Black  Aiistralorps,  Brahmas,  Buff 
Rocks,  Redrocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Cornishhamps,  $10.95;  pullets,  $18.95. 
Egg  breeds,  big  type  lop  over  comb  White  Leg-f 
horns.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Austrawhites,  $8.95;  pullets,  $18.95.  Top 
cross  901  hybrids,  $16.95;  pullets,  $32.00.  -Broil¬ 
ers,  ,$1.95—100.  Started  chicks,  4  weeks  old, 
roosting  age  pullets,  $32.90 — 100.  Ducklings.  25 — 
$7.25;  bronze  turkey  poults,  12 — $10.50.  plus 
postage.  Write  for  complete  price  list.  Mt. 
Healthy  Harf(rieries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25^  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS!  GIANT  type  lopped 
over  comb  ROP  sired,  4  week  old  roosting  age 
white  Leghorn  pullets,  $32.90-100,  plus  shipping 
costs.  Immediate  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  [trading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

‘•B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,”  $4.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila. 
50  Pa. _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
im.portant  with  the  narro-JV  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  al.so  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-63.36. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Happ  Line- 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Harco  Se.x-links.  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Puliorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y, 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Hock  Se.x 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fiflgar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 

sunnybrook  started  capons  m^e  the 

choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  therr)  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  Is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow— do  not  fight.  They 
Just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of.  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds—  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Dept  106. 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 

USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHITE  Poults,  $43.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Puliorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Aleadowbrook.  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  “LONG  ,  ISLAND  Pekin  " 
ducklings  ,$25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


_ GAME  BIRDS _ 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  —  Puliorum  clean, 
chicks  01  older.  Order  early.  Non-flying  pinioned 
pheasants  available.  Write  for  details.  West  and 
Page  Pheasants.  South  Sutton.  New  Hampshire 
RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS,  half/price  after 
June  15th.  Five  week,  started  Pheasants,  65^. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


_ _ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  pedigreed  rabbits.  Bardy’s 
Babbitry,  East  Thompson,  Conn. _ _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH;  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  10(t.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
auction'  school.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata- 

Idg.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

southern  new  HAMPSHIRE  general  store 
and  snack  bar,  tw'o  gas  pumps  and  post  office. 
8-room  modern  house  with  fireplace,  adjoining. 
Shown  any  time.  Box  514-HU,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  grocery  STORE  with  5  room 
apartment  above.  8  room  home  and  barn,  stock 
and  equipment  all  for  $10,500.  16  unit  motel, 
modern  and  equipped,  living  quarters,  6  rooms 
and  bath,  $28,500.  Hotel  and  tavern  equipped, 
$15,000 — $3,(X)0  down.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James 
Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

CHAUFFEUR — BUTLER.  Lovely  home  in  country 
near  New  York.  Private  quarters  completely  air 
conditioned.  Television.  Only  those  interested  in 
a  permanent  position  with  security  apply.  Box 
514-ZK,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER— COOK.  Lovely  home  in  coun¬ 
try.  Everything  air  conditioned  including  kitchen 
and  your  private  quarters.  Only  those  wishing 
permanent  home  apply.  Box  514-UF,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED  _ 

WORKING  farm”  MANA(jER  wanted— on  435 
acre  Western  New  York  Holstein  farm.  120  Reg. 
Holsteins.  HIR  testing.  Herdsman  in  charge  of 
herd.  Comfortable  home,  all  privileges.  Middle 
ageu  man  preferred  with  interest  in  Reg.  Hol¬ 
steins  and  with  experience  in  efficiently  manag-, 
ing  a  farm  operation.  Our  present  manager  mov¬ 
ing  into  another  phase  of  our  operation.  Good 
position  for  an  honest,  capable  and  sober  man. 
Give  references  and  experience  in  reply.  Please 
do  not  phone  Jtarrig  Wilco.x,  Craiglen  Farm, 

Bergen,  New  York.  _ 

MAN  WAN’IED  WITH  good  background.  Steady 
work,  good  salary,  modern  housing.  Experience 
not  necessary.  White  Lake  Mink  Ranch,  White 

Lake.  N.  Y.  _ 

DAIRY  FARMER  WITH  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Share  arrangement.  R.  E.  Whalley,  Char- 
lotte.  Vermont. _ _ _ 

DAIRYMAN.  ARE  YOU  a  good  co)/^  man  and 

interested  in  milking  cows  at  a  profit?  We  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  men  who  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  want  to  invest  in  the 
future.  We  have  a  profit-sharing  plan  to  offer 
witn  a  good  year-round  milk  market.  If  you  can 
furnish  references  and  are  able  to  raise  some 
capital  write  Box  514-PY.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  for  complete  information. 
WORKING  HERDSMAN,  SMALL  herd  Regis¬ 

tered  Holsteins.  Modern  house,  all  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  Must  be  good  milker.  Day  Farm,  Young- 
ville,  Penna.  Phone  Logan  3-9934. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

RUN  A  SliARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 

Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100% 
profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 
Regal  Greetings.  Dept.  4,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 


SITUATION  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED  BY  a  young,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced,  Agricultural  College  graduate,  work¬ 
ing  with  a  progressive  organization,  in  the  care 
and  management  of  dairy  young  stock.  Excellent 
references  and  background.  Presently  employed 
in  a  responsible  position  in  industry.  Write  to 
Box  514-YJ,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithack, 
New  York. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PROllUCTS  for  farmers  and 

livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products.  Instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England.  Dept.  A.  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  “Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 


_ EARTHWORMS _ 

150  BAIT-SIZE  Earthworms  and  35f'  culture 
booklet  $2.00.  L,  Jay  Mail  Orders,  Canterbury, 
Ne'w  Hampshire. _ 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Siio-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  W'rite  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc.. 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. _ 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York.  W.  J 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich,  New  York. 


, _ AUCTIONEERS _ 

.auctioneer  —  Livestock  and  larm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING:  When  having  a 
well  drilled,  di^’t  have  it  drilled  an.v  place.  Why 
take  a  chance  with  so  much  risk  and  expense, 
an  i  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry  hole  when 
you  can  have  spring  water!  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost — so  much 
water  for  so  much  money.  We  go  anywhere. 
505  Summer  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  MI-8-()993. 


_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
irays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  LUxag 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3,  N.  J 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept 
AA.  Linwood.  New  Jersey. 

IRIS— LARGE  FLOWERING  rainbow  selection 
10-$1.98.  A.  Luettgens.  RDl,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  and 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  The> 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  1^  Issue . Closes  July  2 

Aug.  1  Issue . Closes  July  16 

Aug.  15  Issue . Closes  July  30 

Sept.  5  Issue . Closes  Aug.  20 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOODT” H ARDBOXRbriNSU LATION.  Buiu 
anything  fast,  light,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

1.000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  S1.35. 
Arnold  Croll.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  GOLD  COINS,  old  letters  with 

stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese,  Box 
1520A,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 

25C.  Approvals.  Niagastamp,  St.  Catharines  286, 
Ontario. 


HAY  &  OATS 

HAY  WAN'rED:  'i'OP  qualit.v  early  out  clover- 
timothy.  Alfalfa-timothy.  Highest  prices  pai4 
Field  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa, 
Volunteer  2-2081. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALO(3— FREE!  Bigger  than  ever, 
3.599  bargains.  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  World’s  Largest!  59  years 
service.  Strout  Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New 
York  10  N.  Y. _ 

203  ACRES  LEVEL  LAND,  fair  buildings,  28 
head  cattle.*  and  equiprnent.  all  for  .$22,000.  130 
acres  level  land,  good  buildings.  $11,500.  Many 
others.  Sadlon  Real  Estate.  James  Vickerson 
Salesman,  East  Springfield.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE :  BOAT  basin  and  cottages,  Oneida 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Six  cottages  with  running  water, 
flush  tqflets,  electric  refrigerators  and  gas  cook¬ 
ing.  All  furnished  e.xcept  owner’s  house  cottage 
which  has  a  fireplace,  bath  and  half,  hot  water, 
o'l  heater.  Adequate  for  year  round  living.  Boat 
basin  accommodates  about  30  boats  for  dock 
spaqe  rentals.  Business  could  be  expanded.  Ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  growing  children  or  a  retired 
couple  who  wish  an  income.  Write  Leroy 
Griffiths.  R.D.  1.  Canastota,  New  York. _ 

ACRES,  240  DEEP  LEVEL  garden  soil,  U.  S. 
Route  15,  dairy-beef.  Imposing,  painted  build¬ 
ings.  Seven-room  ultra  modern.  Garage.  Three 
barns,  one  110x40:  three  silos,  /one  15x42,  un¬ 
loader.  bunk  feeder,  shed,  hennery,  pond,  stream 
athwart,  .$45,000.  No  brokers.  'Trickey  Realty. 
North  Cohocton.  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  FARM:  360  acres,  200 

tillable,  160  foot  barn,  seven  room  modem  home, 
three  fireproof  silos,  30  acres  trefoil,  an  all 
grass  farm.  Will  sell  bare  for  $20,000  or  will  sell 
fully  equipped  at  a  fair  price.  Call  Huffman 
Real  "Estate  Agency.  Telephone  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  3873. _ 

9-ROOM  HOUSE,  GOQD  garden,  in  small  towin 

near  lake,  Mrs.  Clara  Warren,  R.D.,  Wellsburg, 
New  York. 

HOMESTEADS— 160  ACRES.  Some,  no  residence 
time  required  for  title,  file  age  18.  For  Western 
Canadian  Homestead  and  Government  land  pur¬ 
chase  information,  send  one  dollar  to  Frontier 
Surveys,  Box  246,  Vanderhoof,  British  Columbia, 

Canada.  _ _ 

255  ACRES  RIVER  BOTTOM  farm  located  be¬ 
tween  Elmira  and  Corning,  old  route  17,  Large 
barn.  2  silos.  12  room  house.  Grows  excellent 
crops.  Good  potential  as  factory  or  residential. 

Phone  Lowell  2-8514,  Corning,  N.  Y. _ _ 

THIRTEEN  ACRES.  BROOK,  small  dwelling, 
furnished:  carport  —  only  $9,5(X).  Ira  Jones, 
Walker  Valley,  Ne\Y  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  pac3 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  leea 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
blink  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  2^  sq.  it 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 

Co.  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  buns 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  gram  ana 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 

Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. _ 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Uni-picker-sheller  goM 
condition,  low  acreage.  Henry  Schaeffer  &  8on, 

Schoharie.  N.  Y. _ - 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuilt; 
Renairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  supply  Camife 
#59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  18o  O®*'" 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  ^  ^  ^ 

McCORMICK  -  DEERING  Three-Bottom  14-1“'] 
Plow;  New  Idea  12 A  spreader  on  rubber:  Mas®" 
Harris  disc  plow.  I.  H.  Lewis.  Rl.  Westgrove, 

Pennsylvania.  Phone:  Underhill  9-,3651. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  lusmtors  o 
wood  posts.  Operates  froin  110  volts.  Two 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guaranis 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smi 

Fisher,  Inc..  Dept.  AA,  Owosso.  Michigan. _ , 

HUY  DIRECT  NOW  from  U  S.  Govemmeh' 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery.  JeeP®’  tfucii ' 
tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  „v- 

ani  Procedure”  .SI.  00.  Brody.  Box  8-AA.  Sunro 

side  4.  New  York. _ _ _ ^ 

PAINT  SPRAYER.  7  times  faster  than  brush¬ 
ing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50  Free  ,f0‘U 
Tmsco.  1829  S.  State.  Chicago  16.  Illinois. — 

ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  ^ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  chargeh  u 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smitn 

Croton  Falls  5.  N.  Y.  Tel  7-3678.  ___ 

CLOSING  OUT  SALk  on  Silo-Matic'^o  ^ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  iu‘  .,, 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainnelu, 
_ I _ _ _ _ _ _ — 
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GUERNSEY  CEUB 
OFFIUERS 

Reelected  at  The  a  m  e  ri  c  a  n 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club’s  recent  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  Gavin 
W.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Lloyd  S.  Riford,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
vice-president;  and  Lloyd  B.  Wescott, 
Clinton,  N.  J.,  second  vice-president. 
R,  D.  Stewart,  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
was  renamed  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  members  of  the  organization’s 
executive  committee  were  elected  to 
their  first  three-year  terms.  They  were 
Wendell  C.  Locke,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  James  C.  Walker,  Stoneville,  Miss. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page/ 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

rtUTAKi  uIIuKHS;  fAHM  tracioi  size.  Mew 
govemmeni  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road  Wllliamstown  Mass. _ 

SKNSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries  Auto  Hoe. 
DePere  49.  Wisconsin. _ _ 

DO  NEW  AND  USED  balers,  automatic  $250,  up. 

3  New  Holland  66  with  motor.  AC  Roto  Balers, 
IHC  45T,  SOT,  John  Deere  and  Moline,  New 
Holiand  wire  tires — very  reasonable.  10  used 
field  harvesters  all  types  heads.  John  Deere,  filled 
one  silo,  $995.  65  used  and  new  combines  priced 
hSO,  up.  Good  selection  self-propelled  combines. 
Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  S'  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  30(;  12-40(t.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 
$2,00;  12-33.00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  25«.  12 Same  day  -  service, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service.  Box 
229  Dept.  B.  Lyons.  New  York. 


SIGNS 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free. 
Cassel  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  New  York. 


FARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamel. 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write. 
Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York,  Dept.  G. 


_  WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  P'OR  lOUrOBtlRPY  1hEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—18.39.  1893-S,  1893-P. 
1903-0  Pay  $100.00-.$5, 000.00,  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932— ,$12,5.00:  Flying 
Eagle  Cents— $500,00;  Indian  Cents— ,$175.00: 
before  1943 — .$2,000.00:  quarters  before 
— .$1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
M.000.00;  2/l‘  pieces — $125.00:  3c  piece.s — $150.00: 
J,®'*U>mes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-31,000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — SC  silver 
-p$lU0.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500  — 
■$750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy- 
npselling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
miormation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be- 
1^'’  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
1K.-232-C),  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 


_ _ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Taroauims  -  Save — Direct 
J,,.®”'  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
With  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5.04;  7-9x 
U-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 

lOT  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
W  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
binghamton.  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


FROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating.  De- 
free,  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. 

rpnH^^,.^0'^SEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily. 

°^4en,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
‘^catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata- 
Sahmone.  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


Siv  COT’TON  DISHTOWELS  —  7  for 

iirii  haautiful  tea  aprons  —  8  for  only 

SI  nl  tablecloths,  34”.\54”,  3  for  only 

assorted  colors.  No  limit  on  quan- 
ton  6  Washington  Avenue.  Kings- 

..'■-INENS  17011  embroidery  or  paint- 
SpnH  f  ^  uirect  from  manufacturer  and  save, 
a  tor  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
.506,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 

•Si  BEAUTIFUL  colors!  I'A  lbs..' 

h  '  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 

^^ster,  Springfield  8.  Mass. 

Chen  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit- 

Snutii  iliu  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
— loth,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota.  _ 

aphlG^nl!’^'  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts. 

delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
DKlrih,,?  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
43  Cedar.  Akron.  New  York. 


Postpaid  yards  .$1.25. 


•Mass 


Ribbon  E.xchange,  Bo.x  211,  Whitman, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

thewiriCT^^^''  Feady-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
satisfipH  ^Pounds  $3,00  postpaid.  Thousands 
rrp- — !L  customers,  btokcr's,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

oopy  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  200 

Forge  16,  New  York. _ 

ini^lp9f  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
Wete  iiphf„-°^’  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com- 
148  Cr^p-  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 

4-0445  Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 


Cha^n^i|„^T'^l''lPS— 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  folder, 
^  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 

5o  antihS;!3.^^L  Ointment  aims  to  be  dilferent, 
Grpioi.'^®~;;*"’’'’elstiek  $2.  Containers  .$3  and 
Conn  rilSP’  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 


Lept.  AA. 


Reelected  to  the  committee  were  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Price,  Port  Orchard,  Wash., 
and  Otto  H.  Liebers,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Continuing  as  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Club  and  of  Gold¬ 
en  Guernsey  are  Merritt  H.  Adamson, 
Jr.,  Camarillo,  Calif.;  Alvin  C.  Bush, 
Muncy,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Rouge- 
mont,  N.  C.;  Delbert  H.  Kingston,  Cary, 
Ill.;  Jack  Lively,  Dallas,  Texas;  John 
Lyman,  Middlefield,  Conn.;  John  D. 
Worthington,  Bel  Air,  Md.;  and  How¬ 
ard  J.  Ziegler,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

At  the  special  Empire  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Show  held  as  a  feature  of  the  82nd 
annual  meeting  convention  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Cana¬ 
dian  Guernsey  breeders  showed  both 
the  junior  and  grand  champions,  but 
hos4  New  York  State  came  back  to  win 
the  State  Herd  class  to  give  U.  S. 
breeders  a  clean  sweep  of  the  group 
classes. 

„  —  A.  A.  — 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
OFFICERS 

AMERICA’S  oldest  dairy  breed  or¬ 
ganization  displayed  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  great  demand  for  Jerseys  at 
its  91st  annual  meeting  held  the  first 
week  of  June  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 

E.  Lea  Marsh,  Jr.,  owner  of  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  was  elected 
president;  In  his  address  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  he  said,  “The  future  of  Jerseys 
is  bright.  Members  are  enthusiastic  and 
are  looking  forward  to  continuing  the 
program  which  has  been  so  successful 
during  the  past  few  years.” 

Retiring  President  Charles  S.  Kelly 
said,  “The  real  market  for  any  dairy 
breed  is  with  the  dairy  farmers  who 
produce  milk  for  the  commercial 
market.” 

E.xecutive  Secretary  J.  F.  Cavanaugh 
in  his  speech  said,  “The  All-Jersey  Milk 
program  has  proven  itself.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  high-solid  milk 
and  thus  for  Jerseys.  It  has  challenged 
us  to  make  easily  available  profitable 
producing  Jerseys  at  a  competitive 
price.” 

Four  Directors  Elected 

Four  new  directors  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms.  A.  W.  “Bill”  Sweet, 
Sixes,  Ore.,  was  elected  director-at- 
large  to  represent  19  western  and  mid- 
western  states.  Joe  Lyon,  Toledo,  Iowa, 
will  serve  as  the  new  director  for  the 
midwestern  states. 

Tom  Harris,  Carrollton,  Ky.,  was 
named  director  for  four  midsouth 
states.  Alpha  Gilmore,  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  director¬ 
ship  of  three  midcentral  states. 

—  A.  A.  — 

YYABC  SHOW  BEADLIXE 


Midnight,  July  15,  is  the  deadline 
for  entries  for  the  Ninth  Annual 
NY  ABC  Show  which  will  be  held  July 
31  and  August  1  at  the  headquarters 
of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  on  .he  Judd  Falls  Road, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  All  entries  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  health  papers. 

Entry  blanks  and  premium  books  are 
available  from  any  local  NY  ABC  tech¬ 
nician. 

Judges  will  be  William  Hepburn,  Jr., 
manager  of  the  James  Canyon  Ranch 
at  Genoa,  Nev.,  and  Lawrence  Cole- 
bank  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  official  classi¬ 
fier  for  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club. 

Animals  will  be  competing  for  some 
$5,000  in  prizes. 

The  superintendents  are  again  look¬ 
ing  for  some  great  lifetime  producers 
to  be  shown  in  the  “Grandmother 
Class,”  open  to  cows  10  years  or  older 
on  July  1.  This  class  originated  last 
year  when  this  quality  cattle  show 
attracted  468  dairy  cattle  entries. 

01  interest  to  all  dairymen,  will  be  a 
special  exhibit  of  dams  of  NYABC’s 
young  analyzed  sires. 

A  Parade  of  Daughters — with  all  five 
major  dairy  breeds  represented — will 
wind  up  the  two-day  show  at  2  p.m., 
August  1. 


cCate^ 

Plan  now  to  attend 

the 

9th  ANNUAL 
NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW 


a  part  of  NYABC’s  19th  Annual  Meeting 
at 

NYABC  headquarters,  Judd  Falls  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

JUDGING  SCHEDULE 

8:30  A.M.,  JULY  31— Calf  classes  followed  by  yeorling  and 
cow  classes;  selection  of  oil  champions  by  5  p.m.  Exhibits. 
Tours.  Displays. 

8:30  A.M.,  AUGUST  1— Junior  Showmanship  contest  followed 
by  produce  of  dam;  three  best  females  bred  by  exhibitor; 
junior  and  senior  gets;  and  county  herd  classes.  Exhibits. 
Displays.  Tours. 

2:00  P.M./  AUGUST  1— Parade  of  Daughters  grouped  by  sire. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

BOX  528-A  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 


Box  217  A  Weedsport/  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . . . 

Address . . 

City  . .  State  . . . 

)  PLEASE  PRINT 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


LARGE  HEREFORD  AUCTION 
Sat.  July  18  1  P.M.  Sat. 

LOG.:  A.  V.  Zogg  &  Son  Auction  Center,  South  Cort¬ 
land.  N,  Y.  on  NY  rt.  13  at  Cortland  city  line,  next  to 
Smith  Corona  plant.  Signs 

100  REG.  &  GRADE  HEREFORDS  100 
Both  horned  &.  Polled — 3  complete  dispersals.  Also  sell¬ 
ing  select  saddle  horse  &.  ponies.  If  you  wish  to  con¬ 
sign  or  for  information  —  Write  or  call  — 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  Jr. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Ph  SK  30004 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  your  farm  income  with  Suffolk  Sheep. 
Free  booklet  and  breeder's  list.  Write 

Nafionol  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


Chimney  Caps  &  Ventilators, 
Watches  &  Watch  Repairing, 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  8,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOUR  SEASONS  OF  PROVEN  PERFORMANCE 


GRIMM’S  TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 

Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
or  windrows  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non- 
tangling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay — faster. 
Write  for  Circular. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


G,  H.  GRIMM  CO.  INC./  RUTLAND/  VT. 
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Summertime  Speeialtles  No.  1  : 


CHERRIES 

During  July,  August,  and  Septemlier  our  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Test  Kitchen  will  bring  you  good  ideas  and 
recipes  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  your  garden  and  orchard. 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


HHERRIES,  sweet  and  sour, 
take  the  spotlight  for  July. 
These  colorful  treasures  are 
real  taste  tempters  and  make 
any  meal  or  snack  something  extra 
special.  Fruit  that  is  plump,  well 
colored,  with  firm  skins,  and  free 
from  blemishes  will  give  you  the  best 
eating  quality  and  minimum  waste. 
Cherries  are  at  their  best  soon  after 
picking.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place 
and  plan  to  use  them  within  a  short 
time.  One  quart  or  one  pound  will 
make  about  3  cups  stemmed  cherries 
or  2%  cups  of  stemmed  and  pitted 
cherries. 

Red  sour  cherries  are  more  popular 
for  cooking,  although  some  persons 
like  to  eat  them  fresh.  The  sweet  var¬ 
ieties,  always  enjoyed  fresh,  are  also 
excellent  cooked.  Try  using  a  mixture 
of  sweet  and  sour  cherries  in  some 
of  your  dishes  calling  for  either  one 
alone.  You  will  like  that  in-between 
flavor  of  sweet  and  sour. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  using  sour 
or  sweet  cherries  during  the  peak  of 
the  season: 

Sour  cherries  in  pies,  of  course — 2- 
crust,  deep  dish,  lattice  or  meringue 
topped  cherry  cobblers,  dumplings, 
upside  down  cake,  and  biscuit  rolls; 
in  jelly  and  jams  alone  or  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  other  fruits;  in  dessert 
sauces  (good  on  ice  cream  and  cot¬ 
tage  pudding!);  cherries  folded  into 
cottage  pudding  and  cake  batters  and 
also  into  muffin  and  griddle  cake  mix¬ 
tures;  cherries  in  combination  with 
strawberries  or  rhubarb  in  pies, 
cobblers,  etc. 

Sweet  cherries  make  wonderful  ad¬ 
ditions  to  chilled  fruit  cups,  in  dessert 
sauces,  in  combination  fruit  and  gela¬ 
tin,  or  layered  fruit  salads,  shortcake 
filling  and  topping,  in  ice  cream, 
cream  and  chiffon  pies,  folded  in  waf¬ 
fle  batter  or  as  sauce  over  waffles, 
frosted,  and  also,  of  course,  piled  high 
in  a  pretty  bowl  for  “snacking.” 

Try  some  of  the  following  recipes. 
They’re  among  my  favorite  cherry 
treats: 

CHERRY  UPSIDE  DOWN  CAKE 

3  tablespoons  soft  butter 
1/2  cup  sugar 
Y4  teaspoon  salt 
2  cups  pitted  sour  cherries 
Few  drops  red  coloring,  if  desired 
1/3  cup  shortening 
2/3  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

i  1/2  cups  sifted  all-purpo.se  flour 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  milk 

Combine  butter,  the  %  cup  sugar, 
salt,  and  cherries  and  heat  thorough¬ 
ly.  Add  coloring,  if  used.  Pour  into  an 
8-inch  cake  pan.  Cream  together  until 
fluffy  the  shortening  and  %  cup  sugar 
and  blend  in  the  egg.  Sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  add  them  alternately 
with  the  milk  and  blend  until  smooth. 


Pour  batter  evenly  over  the  cherries. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
45  minutes  or  until  the  cake  tests 
done.  Remove  from  oven  and  let  stand 
10  minutes.  Loosen  cake  around  the 
edges  and  invert  on  serving  dish.  Let 
stand  about  5  minutes.  Remove  pan. 
Serve  cake  warm  with  cherry  sauce 
or  whipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 

CHERRY  COBBLER 

2  tablespoons  quick  cooking 
tapioca 

1  to  1  '/^  cups  sugar 
>/4  teaspoon  salt 

4  cups  pitted  sour  cherries 

1  cup  cherry  juice  or  water 

3  tablespoons  butter 

11/2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  shortening 
1/2  cup  milk 

Confectioners’  sugar 

Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  juice  or  water  and  bring  to 
boil.  Pour  into  a  greased  Ilx7x2-inch 
baking  dish.  Dot  with  butter.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  the  flour,  baking  powder,  the 
2  tablespoons  sugar,  and  salt.  Cut  in 
the  shortening  until  well  blended,  and 
add  the  milk  gradually  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  onto  a  lightly  floured 
board  and  knead  lightly  for  14  minute. 

Roll  dough  to  fit  top  of  dish  and  cut 
several  slits  or  your  pet  desigriNnear 
the  center.  Adjust  dough  on  top  of 
dish  pressing  down  on  edge  and  open¬ 
ing  slits  or  design  with  a  knife.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (400°  to  425°)  25  to  30 
minutes  or  until  dough  tests  done  and 
the  cherries  bubble  through  opening. 
Sprinkle  confectioners’  sugar  over 
top.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve  with 
cream  or  sweetened  milk.  Serves  8 
to  10. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  CHERRY  PIE 

(lattice  crust) 

2  cups  sour  cherries,  pitted 

2  cups  sweet  cherries,  pitted 

1  to  114  cups  sugar 

2  to  3  tablespoons  flour 

Your  favorite  pastry  for  2-crust  pie 

Combine  cherries,  sugar,  and  flour 
and  place  in  pastry-lined  9-inch  pie 
tin.  Moisten  edge  of  pastry  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  arrange  lattice  pastry  top  by 
weaving  over  the  top  seven  14-inch 
strips  cut  with  pastry  cutter  each 
way.  Press  down  •  along  the  edge  of 
pan,  trim,  push  up  crust  and  flute. 
For  fancy,  twist  pastry  strips  as  you 
place  them  on  the  pie  and  weave 
them,  placing  the  second  row  diagon¬ 
ally  over  the  first  strips.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (425°)  about  40  to  45 
minutes. 

Note:  You  might  like  to  try  this 
newer  and  different  pastry  recipe  for 
this  pie:  Use  2  cups  flour,  1  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  14  teaspoon  salt,  and  % 
cup  shortening.  For  the  liquid,  com¬ 
bine  1  egg  yolk,  14  cup  milk,  and  1 
tablespoon  lemon  juice. 


For  a  colorful  and  luscious  dessert,  bake  the  Cherry  Cobbler  recipe  given  on  this 
page  and  serve  it  in  individual  squares  topped  with  cream  or  sweetened  milk. 


u  1 


— Photo  courtesy — Minute  Tapioca 
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SWEET  OR  SOUR  CHERRY  JAM 

Sour  Version 

4  <,'2  cups  sugar  or  2  pounds 

3  pounds  fully  ripe  sour  cherries, 
pitted,  chopped  fine  or  ground 
(you  will  need  4  cups  or  2 
pounds) 

1  hox  powdered  pectin 

Sweet  Version 

5  cups  or  214  pounds  sugar 

3  ])ounds  fully  ripe  sweet  cherries, 
pitted,  chopped  fine  or  ground 
(you  will  need  4  cups  or  2  pounds) 
combined  with  14  cup  lemon  juice 
(about  2  lemons) 

1  box  powdered  pectin 

For  either  jam,  measure  sugar  into  a 
bowl  and  set  aside  to  be  used  later. 
Measure  exact  amount  of  fruit  into  a 
large  saucepan,  packing  fruit  solidly 
into  cup  for  measuring.  Mix  powdered 
pectin  with  fruit  in  pan  and  bring  to  a 
hard  boil  over  high  heat,  with  constant 
stirring. 

At  the  hard  boil,  stir  in  sugar  at 
once.  Bring  mixture  to  a  full  rolling 
boil  and  boil  hard  for  1  minute.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat  and  skim  off  foam 
with  metal  spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim 
by  turns  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to 
prevent  floating  fruit. 

Ladle  quickly  into  sterilized  jelly 
glasses  leaving  i^-inch  head  space. 
Paraffin  at  once  with  an  Vs -inch  layer 
of  hot,  melted  paraffin.  Cool  and  cover 
glasses.  Makes  8  to  9  6-ounce  glasses. 

BLACK  SWEET  CHERRY  AND  PEACH 

MOLDED  SALAD 

2  envelopes  gelatin 
1/2  cup  lemon  juice 
1/2  cup  sugar 

>/4  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  orange  juice 

3  cups  gingerale 

1  cup  pitted  sweet  black  cherries 
1  cup  sliced  fresh  peaches  or 
drained  frozen  or  canned 
1/2  cup  pecan  halves 

Combine  gelatin  and  lemon  juice  and 
heat  over  hot  water  until  dissolved. 
Combine  with  sugar,  salt,  orange  juice 
and  gingerale.  Chill  until  sirupy  and 
fold  in  fruits  and  nuts.  Pour  into  a  ring 
mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  on  salad 
greens  and  fill  center  with  cottage 
cheese  and  garnish  with  whole  cherries 
with  stems.  Serves  6  to  8. 

PICKLED  CHERRIES 

Pit  the  desired  amount  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries.  Cover  with  white  vinegar  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
off  the  vinegar  and  measure  the  cher¬ 


ries.  Place  the  cherries  in  an  earthen¬ 
ware  or  enamel  kettle  or  a  stone  crock 
and  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  and 
mix  well.  Cover  and  set  aside  for  a  few 
days.  Stir  the  mixture  every  day  until 
the  sugar  has  completely  dissolved  — 
about  4  to  5  days.  Place  in  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  Delicious  with  meat. 

CHERRY  SAUCE 

2  cups  pitted  sweet  or  sour 
clierries 

1  cup  water 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

'/z  *0  Va  <^“1’  sugar  tor  sour  cherries 
OR 

1/2  cup  sugar  for  sweet  cherries 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

11/2  tablespoons  butter 

Mix  cherries,  water,  lemon  juice  and 
sugar  and  boil  for  1  minute.  Blend 
cornstarch  with  a  little  cold  water  and 
stir  into  sauce.  Cook  for  a  few  minutes 
until  thick  and  clear.  Remove  from  heat 
and  stir  in  butter. 

SWEET  OR  SOUR  CHERRY  ROLL 

Shortcake  dough  made  with  3 
cups  flour 

3  cups  sweet  or  sour  cherries, 
pitted  and  diced 

3  tablespoons  butter 
Cinnamon 

1  '4  cui>s  sugar  for  sweet  cherries 
OK 

2  cups  sugar  for  sour  cherries 

2  cups  water 

Roll  shortcake  dough  14-inch  thick 
into  oblong  shape.  Sprinkle  cherries 
evenly  over  the  dough  and  dot  them 
with  the  butter  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  cinnamon.  Roll  the  dough  into  a 
long  roll,  pinching  the  edges  of  dough 
to  seal  the  cherries  inside.  Combine 
sugar  and  water  and  bring  to  boil- 
Place  in  a  large  rectangular  pan  long 
enough  to  hold  the  roll.  Then  lay  the 
w'hole  roll  on  the  hot  sirup. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  about  20 
to  25  minutes.  Remove  to  serving  plat¬ 
ter.  Serve  warm.  Cut  in  slices  to  serve 
and  serve  with  milk,  ice  cream,  whip¬ 
ped  cream,  or  cherry  sauce.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  slice  the  roll 
into  14 -inch  slices  before  baking  an 
place  each  slice,  cut  side  down,  in  ho 
sirup. 
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FiSwre  Flatterers 


4679-  Curved  yoke  and  pockets  add  a 
neat  touch  to  -his  shirtwaist  casual. 
Cotton  for  this,  of  course.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20; 
40_  35  cents. 

9376.  Smart  for  daytime;  elegant 
enough  for  evening  with  face-framing 
collar,  double  breasted  styling.  Perfect 
for  a  slabbed  cotton  or  silk  shantung. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half-sizes  14(4, 
leVn,  I8V2,  20(4,  22(4,  2414.  35  cents. 

4539.  Shirtdress  with  cardigan  but¬ 
toning  and  inverted  front  pleat.  Pretty 
in  a  gay  gingham  —  checked  or  solid 
color.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


4679 
12-20,  40 


J-l 

4898 

l4!2-24'/2 


898.  Summer  suitdress  for  days 
00  or  breezy.  Sew  in  linen  or 
-  vi  led-surface  cotton.  Printed  Pat- 
S  sizes  141/2,  16(4  18(4, 

^0^2,2214,241/2.  35  cents. 


4620 

14-48 


4620.  Sew-very  simple;  yoke  and 
sleeves  cut  in  one;  skirt  easy  4-gore. 
Choose  a  pretty  cotton  print.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  and  Women’s 
sizes  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 

35  cents. 


**ATTERNs  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to; 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


The  Man  Who  Didn’t  Listen 


Don’t  be  in  our  unhappy  friend’s  predicament.  He  cut 
several  acres  of  hay  just  before  a  two-day  rain.  So,  his  new 
Ford  tractor  and  baler  are  just  setting  in  the  machine  shed 
until  the  weather  clears  up.  And,  the  fine  crop  produced 
on  the  G.L.F.  5-Star  Forage  Program  won’t  be  nearly  as 
valuable  after  it  finally  does  get  dry. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  can  time  your  harvesting 
properly  if  you  listen  to  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  over 
NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK.  Hear  current  conditions 
and  up-to-the-minute  forecasts  over  any  of  the  stations 
listed  below.  Regular  times  are  6:2.5  and  7:1.5  A.M.  and 
12:15  and  6:15  P.M. 


AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  ke. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  ke. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  ke. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  ke. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Roehester 

WHAM 

1 1 80  ke. 

Ithaea 

WHCU 

870  ke. 

Seheneetady 

WGY 

810  ke. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Seranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  ke. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  ke. 

Syraeuse 

WHEN 

620  ke. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  ke. 

Utiea-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  ke. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  ke. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  ke. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  ke. 

FM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

Bristol  Center 

Cherry  Valley  -> 

DeRuyter 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-BufFalo 

Olean 

Syracuse 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

Utica-Rome 

Wethersfield 


WNBF 

WRRE 

WRRC 

WRRD 

WRRA 

WJTN 

WHLD-FM 

WHDL-FM 

WSYR-FM 

WFLY 

WRUN-FM 

WRRL 


98.1  me. 

95.1  me. 
101.9  me. 
105.1  me. 

103.7  me. 

93.3  me. 

98.5  me. 
95.7  me. 
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pretty  disturbing  experience  for  other 
little  folks  in  the  family,  unless  you, 
Dad  and  Mom,  are  careful  right  from 
the  start. 

Many  prospective  parents  ask  when 
it  is  best  to  tell  other  youngsters  in 
the  family  that  a  new  arrival  is  ex¬ 
pected.  To  some  extent,  this  depends 
on  age;  the  older  the  child,  the  sooner 
he  should  be  told. 

The  young  child,  the  pre-schooler, 
who  hasn’t  a  very  clear  idea  of  time, 
expects  announced  events  to  happen 
immediately,  or  at  least,  very  soon.  He 
may  be  confused  and  over-anxious  if 
told  too  far  in  advance. 

Even  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  telling  the  child  early  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages.  Some  quiet 
young  children  are  very  observant  and 
sensitive  to  family  affairs.  If  not  told 
early,  they  may  vaguely  sense  that 
they  are  being  excluded  from  some¬ 
thing  important  to  their  parents.  It 
isn’t  unusual  for  little  youngsters  to 
announce  expected  babies  to  neighbors 
or  nursery  school  teachers,  before  they 
have  been  let  in  on  the  secret  by  their 
parents.  The  anxiety  and  concern 
some  of  these  children  express  might 
have  been  avoided  had  they  been  taken 
into  their  parents’  confidence. 

The  more  secure  a  child  feels  about 
his  own  position  in  the  home,  the 
quicker  he  will  learn  to  love  the  new¬ 
comer*  about  whom,  at  best,  he  must 
have  mixed  feelings.  You  can  help  him 
in  many  ways  to  feel  secure. 


MARY  FORD 

New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics 


When  caring  for  baby/  let 
little  sister  or  brother  feel  that 
they  are  wanted/  toO/  and 

I 

can  be  of  help. 


If  the  new  baby  is  to  use  the  older 
child’s  crib  or  high  chair,  consider 
making  the  change  before  the  arrival. 
Most  children  welcome  graduating 
from  a  crib,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  giving  the  crib  up  to  a 
newcomer. 

If  the  younger  child  is  going  to  a 
nursery  school  after  the  baby  arrives, 
you  might  try  sending  him  before  the 
big  event,  so  that  he  won’t  feel  “sent 
away’’  because  of  the  baby.  Unlike 
older  children,  pre-schoolers  have  few, 
if  any,  friends  and  interests  outside 


the  home.  They  are  very  dependent  up¬ 
on  you,  their  mother. 

Above  all,  when  the  other  children 
are  around,  try  not  to  express  sex  pre¬ 
ferences  for  the  expected  baby.  If  you 
were  a  small  girl,  how  would  you  feel, 
if  you  heard  your  parents  repeatedly 
wishing  for  a  boy?  Wouldn’t  you  begin 
to  wonder  what  they  didn’t  like  about 
girls  ....  especially  you  ? 

On  the  big  day  when  Mother  and  the 
new  baby  return  from  the  hospital,  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  someone  else 
carry  the  baby  into  the  house,  so  that 


you  can  devote  the  first  few  minutes 
entirely  to  the  other  youngsters.  And 
don’t  let  it  stop  at  that. 

When  visitors  call,  although  they 
may  have  come  just  to  see  you  and 
baby,  '  remember  that  “little  pitchers 
have  big  ears.’’  There’s  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  exclaiming  over  a  new  baby 
that  a  small  brother  or  sister  can  stand 
without  resentment.  After  all,  this 
small  intruder  is  now  in  the  limelight, 
You  can  ease  the  situation  considerably 
by  seeing  that  the  others  receive  their 
share  of  love  and  attention,  too. 


Summer  Gardening 


CUT  FADED  BLOSSOMS:  The  work 
■ - — -  of  garden¬ 

ing  is  heavy  in  the  spring,  but  now 
that  summer  has  arrived  you  can  relax. 
Do  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to  your  yard, 
though,  and  cut  off  all  flower  heads  as 
soon  as  your  shrubs  and  perennials 
finish  blossoming.  It  will  weaken  these 
plants  to  let  them  go  to  seed.  Annuals, 
also,  will  thrive  and  continue  blossom¬ 
ing  best  if  faded  flower  heads  are 
plucked  at  once.  But  don’t  be  like  a 
friend  of  ours  that  took  this  advice  so 
seriously  that  she  cut  off  all  the  flower 
heads  on  a  plant  that  she  was  growing 
for  fall  berries! 

WATER  OR  MULCH:  Water  or  mulch 
- ; -  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  through  the  dry  weather  of  July 
and  August.  When  you  water,  be  sure 
to  water  deeply  so  that  the  plant  roots 
go  down  to  the  water  table.  Then  when 
you  go  on  vacation  or  forget  to  water, 
your  plants  will  have  their  roots  down 
where  there  is  water,  not  up  near  the 
surface  gasping  for  a  sprinlcle. 

Of  course,  water  on  a  farm  is  a  very 


precious  commodity,  and  you  may  have 
to  use  mulches.  Peat  moss  is  wonder¬ 
ful  around  newly  transplanted  plants  or 
beds,  but  almost  anything  organic, 
such  as  sawdust,  will  do.  If  you  use 
organic  material  that  is  not  decom¬ 
posed  (rotted  down),  add  approxi¬ 
mately  one  pound  of  nitrogen  per  large 
wheelbarrow  load.  If  you  don’t  add 
nitrogen,  you  are  apt  to  get  yellowing 
foliage.  A  good  old-fashioned  dust 
mulch  is  better  than  nothing,  so  get 
your  hoe  busy! 

SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS:  Some  plants 

-  need  spraying 

or  dusting  through  the  summer.  Roses 
should  be  treated  regularly  with  a  fun¬ 
gicide  and  insecticide.  On  your  other 
plants,  watch  for  insects  or  diseases 
and  get  your  control  on  quickly.  Your 
vegetables  and  fruit  will  need  atten¬ 
tion  through  the  summer,  and  here  let 
me  give  you  a  little  warning: 

Many  insecticide  firms  are  packing 
vegetable  and  fruit  dusts  with  many 
toxic  substances  in  them,  including 
DDT.  READ  THE  FINE  PRINT!  It 


will  tell  you  not  to  use  these  after  fruit 
is  set  or  within  so  many  days  of  har¬ 
vest.  Do  follow  the  instructions,  or  you 
and  your  family  may  be  ill.  I  think  that 
sticking  to  good  old  Rotenone  (not 
toxic  if  the  percentage  is  kept  down) 
and  a  fungicide  to  control  blight  is 
best.  You  may  have  to  dust  a  bit  more 
often,  but  you’re  safe  and  sure. 

MUMS:  Your  chrysanthemums  need 
- pinching  through  the  summer. 

The  best  authorities  say  three  pinch- 
ings,  starting  mid- June  and  ending  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  August.  They  say  to 
take  first  the  terminal  bud,  then  the 
growing  tip  -rom  each  of  the  side 
shoots.  I  am  not  a  very  exacting  gar¬ 
dener,  so  my  simple  method  is  to  cut 
my  mum  plants  in  half  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  The  results  are  really 
quite  satisfactory. 

POT  GROWING:  Nurserymen  the 

-  world  over  are  now 

extending  your  planting  season  by 
growing  plants  in  pots  or  other  con¬ 
tainers.  You  can  really  plant  any  time 
that  you  can  dig  a  hole.  One  of  the 
real  values  of  pot  growing  is  that  at  the 
time  you  need  a  plant  or  a  spot  of  color 
somewhere,  you  can  have  it  at  once. 
Another  hidden  value  is  that  the  plant 
roots  are  less  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
sun  and  drying  winds — great  killers! 

GOOD  VEGETABLES:  Just  about 

-  when  you  will 

be  reading  this  article,  we  will  be 
eating  one  of  my  favorite  dishes  — 
tiny  new  potatoes  and  peas  fresh  from 
our  garden.  Of  course  we  will  also  have 


been  eating  lettuce,  scallions,  parsley, 
and  possibly  tiny  beets  with  greens.  I 
hope  you,  too,  are  enjoying  your  own 
good  home  vegetables. 

Many  of  our  friends  feel  that  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  is  too  time  consuming. 
They  may  be  right,  but  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  good  fresh  home-grown 
vegetables.  We  strangely  (everyone 
thinks  that  after  25  years  of  working 
with  plants,  we  should  hate  the  sight  of 
them  in  our  free  time)  enjoy  and  rel^’i 
working  in  our  own  yard,  especially  in 
the  herbs  and  vegetables.  It’s  reward¬ 
ing  to  see  that  our  children  eat  and  like 
all  vegetables. 

MOON  PLANTING:  We  have  always 
-  had  a  good  gar¬ 
den  and  frozen,  canned  and  preserved 
its  products — but  we  have  never  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  moon.  However,  I’m  always 
interested  when  I  hear  people  say  pO' 
tatoes  should  be  planted  at  a  certain 
phase  of  the  moon.  Do  you  do  yoru 
planting  by  the  moon  ?  Do  you  feel  tha 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  this?  Wha 
is  supposed  to  happen  if  you  plant  a 
the  wrong  time  ?  I  am  interested  in  thiSi 
so  tell  me  what  you  do  and  why. 

Many  gardening  ways  and  thoughts 
that  have  been  handed  down  often  have 
a  very  good  scientific  reason.  Do  yo^' 
remember  hearing,  “She  has  a  gieer 
thumb”  ?  Superstition  ?  Indeed,  no  • 
About  the  time  that  my  husband  an 
were  in  college,  it  was  proven 
some  people  give  off  something  bene 
ficial  to  plants,  while  others  have  a  a 
effect  on  plants.  Did  you  ever 
that?  Write  me  at  this  address:  ^ 

Nenetzin  R.  White,  AMERICAN  AGBiCt  ■ 
TUKIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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crocheted  hat  and  bag  No. 

PC-9372:  Make  them  to  match  your 
favorite  costume.  The  hat  molds  to 
your  head  and  shapes  with  your  newest 
haircomb.  The  bag  is  a  honey  because 
it  stands  up  to  over-stuffing  and  over¬ 
crowding.  Directions,  5  cents. 


TATTED  HANDKERCHIEF  EDGING 
No.  PT-9888:  One  ball  of  mercerized 
crochet  cotton  drawn  through  your 
tatting  shuttle  is  everything  you  need 
to  edge  a  12-inch  square.  This  edging, 
designed  in  a  row  of  bows,  is  a  touch 
of  loveliness  that  makes  your  handker¬ 
chief  a  beauty.  Directions,  5  cents. 


* — 

daisy  dots  doily  No.  S-820:  This 
quickly  crocheted  'doily,  can  be  a  pretty 
placemat,  too,  and  part  of  a  lovely 
luncheon  set.  Doily  measures  12  inches 
square.  Directions,  5  cents. 


NORTHERN  i^IGHTS  TABLE¬ 
CLOTH  No. 'S-865:  Tlris  exquisite 
party  tablecloth  combines  the  time¬ 
lessness  of  crochet  with. snowy  lin¬ 
en — and  the  linen  insert  means,  of 
course,  that  you  have  less  crochet¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  same  regal  result! 
Each  motif  measures  4  inches 
square,  and  the  cloth  is  68  x  84 
inches.  Directions,  5  cents. 


CITSHIONS  No. 
-^-9(546:  Two  beautiful 
pillow  insertions  of  filet 
ciochet.  One  is  reminis- 
®ht  of  the  famous  As- 
embroidery,  and  the 
delicate 

I  ®  niotifs  in  spider 
I  No.  50  mercer- 

crochet. 

l^iuections,  5  cents. 


USE  THIS  ADDRESS 

ORDER  NEEDLEWORK  LEAFLETS:  These  instruction  leaflets  are  5  cents  each. 

•‘y  name  and  numi^er  from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  NEEDLEWORK 
•/  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Please  write  your  name  and 
“adress  plainly. 


American 

TO 


Agriculturist 

URS 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we 
do  not  receive  a  letter  from  one  of, 
our  readers,  asking  what  tours  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  planned  for  the 
coming  year.  Often  the  writer  of  a 
letter  says,  “I  have  read  about  your 
wonderful  tours  for  years  and  never 
had  time  to  go  on  one  of  them.  Now 
at  last  I  can  get  away.  Please  give  me 
some  advance  information  so  I  can  be¬ 
gin  to  plan"  on  taking  one  of  them.” 

In  case  you,  too,  are  wondering  what 
tours  we  will  have  during  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  next  year,  here  is  a  brief 
summary. 

Hawaiian  Tour,  Sept.  27-Oct.  27.  By 
rail  and  ship  to  Hawaii,  the  ‘‘Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,”  with  sightseeing  ,en- 
route  in  Chicago,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  Nearly  two  weeks  in 
Hawaii.  This  delightful  tour  is  almost 
sold  out,  but  we  still  have  places  for  a 
few  more  people  if  reservations  are 
made  soon. 

Fall  Foliage  Tour,  Oct.  .3-18,  visiting 
historic  New  England  and  Canada.  This 
is  a  deluxe  bus  tour  like  the  extremely 
popular  one  we  had  last  fall.  Includes 
Quebec,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Evangeline 
Land,  Maine,  Boston,  Salem,  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord.  All  expense  ticket 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  only  $385  and 
includes  everything! 

Caribbean  Cruise,  next  January. 
“Two  weeks  in  Paradise”  is  the  way 
folks  who  have  gone  with  us  before  on 
this  cruise  describe  it.  Includes  two 
weeks  of  luxurious  shipboard  life  and 
sightseeing  in  several  glamorous  Carib¬ 
bean  islands.  The  perfect  winter  vaca¬ 
tion! 


• 

California  Tour,  leaving  January  27, 
1960:  This  wonderful  tour  is  a  dream 
come  true  for  ail  those  who  want  to 
see  California  and  the  American  South¬ 
west.  Includes  such  famous  sights  as 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Yosemite. 
Words  cannot  adequately  describe  this 
fascinating  tour; 

European  Tour,  May  11 -June  21, 

1 960 :  .Our  European  tours  are  famous. 
You  should,  take  one  of  them  some¬ 
time.  Right  now,  we  have  a  happy 
party  of  forty'  persons  traveling  in 
Europe  and  having  the  time  of  their 
life.  Next  year’s  tour  will  be  especial¬ 
ly  outstanding  and  we  will  announce 
full  details  in  American  Agrici'Lturist 
in  late  summer. 

Alaska  Tour,  leaving  July  26,  1960 
(approximate  date).  Although  definite 
plans  have  not  yet  been  made  for  this 
tour,  it  will  probably  include  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  Mt.  Ranier,  Seattle,  Vic-» 
toria;  a  cruise  of  the  beautiful  Inside 
Passage  to  Alaska  with  stops  at  famous 
Alaskan  towns;  also,  Vancouver,  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff. 

All  American  Agriculturist  tours 
are  escorted,  all-expense  tours,  and 
when  you  travel  with  us,  you  travel 
with  the  kind  of  people  you  know  and 
like,  ijifetime  friendships  are  made  on 
our  tours.  Printed  itineraries  with  com¬ 
plete  information  are  available  for  our 
two  remaining  tours  this  year  —  Ha¬ 
waiian  Tour  and  Fall  Foliage  Tour  — 
and  you  can  get  these  by  writing  to  Mr. 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Itineraries  for  next  year’s  tours  are 
not  yet  ready,  but.  if  you  wish  to  receive 
them  later,  just  let  us  know.  Often  our 
tours  sell  out  fast,  ‘and  it  is  g  good  idea 
to  get  your  name  on  the  list  early. 


SAVE  HALF  motely 

FROM  PRICES  OF 
COMPARABLE  MOWERS 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  ONE  OF 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS  OF  POWER  MOWERS. 


[NATIONALLY_AD^RTISED  | 

DASHBOARD  AT  TOUR  FINGER-TIPS 

•  Clutch  Control  for  instant 
changing  from  push  type 
to  self-propelling. 

•  Choke-O-Matic 
for  Speed  Control. 

V. 

COMPARE  ALL  THESE  QUALITY  FEATURES 

•  Quick-change,  adjustable  cutting 
heights  — 1!4'^  to  2^'a". 

•  Precision-ground,  formed  steel 
blade,  cuts  21". 

•  8"  metal  wheels;  semi-pneumat¬ 
ic,  puncture  proof  tires;  mounted 
on  steel  wheels.  Quiet  nylon 
bearings  front,  Bali  Bearings 
in  rear  drive  wheels. 

•  Wind  tunnel  design Treates 
self-cleaning  action;  lifts 
each  blade  of  grass 
erect  for  clean,  even  mowing;'’^''^ 
better  mulching. 

•  STAND  UP  HANDLE  reduces 
storage  space. 

•  Finish:’  baked  on,  automotive 
type  enamel.  Phosphate 
coating  under  enamel  for 
all-weather  protection. 

^  # 

TWIN'JETS  eject  cuttings  without  clogging 


FARM 


HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


6420  Olive  Street  Rd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  Dept.  A-35 

>  Q  Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $68.88 
for  Fulton  22  Twin  Jet  3  H.  P  Selt-Propelled 
Rotary  Mower,  complete.  Ship  immediately.  ^ 
O  Enclosed  is^l.OO  down.  Only  after  I  receive 
my  mower  will  I  pay  $6.45  monthly  (for  12 
months).  This  includes  all  Carrying  charges 
Q  Enclosed  is  $10  00  Ship  mower  (insert  date) 

on  .  . . Balance  C  O  D.  (Lay-away 

plan  reserves  mower  ti!  wanted  ) 


State 


^]00 
DOWN 
DELIVERS 
YOUR 
MOWER 

Order 
today! 

WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


with  cast  iron 
sleeve  in 
cylinder 
block  , 


Co[)\ right  19.TSL 

SELF-PROPELLED 

DE  LUXE  22-INCH  ROTARY  MOWER 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  3  H.P.  4  CYCLE  ENGINE 

not  7  cy^ie ...  no  messy  mixing  of  gas  ond  oil 


68’^^ 

W  COf 


We  pay  freight 
onywhere  in  U.S. 

COMPARABLE  MOWERS  $139.95 


r 

,  22" 

All-STI 

EEL  UNBRE 

AKABLI 

:  HOUSING 

(etime 

guarantee 

NO  AL 
CRACM 

UMINUM  TO 
;  OR  BREAK 

ATTENTION:  — 

Gardeners,  Park 
Oepat  tments. 
Country  Clubs 
Mower  IS  capable  // 
of  heavy  d  u  t  y 
work,  ample  power.  TT 
will  not  choke  up 


UNDERSIDE  VIEW 

Venfuri  Plates 
create  true  circle 
for  self  c/eomng; 
no  corners  where 
*  grass  can  clog. 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ONE  FULL  YEAR 

against  all  mechanical  defects 

BANK  REFERENCES 

Plaza  Bonk  of  $!.  Louis 
Rated  in  Dun  and  Brodstreet 

FREE  LEAF  MULCHERS! 

Eliminates  leaf  raking 

CAN  BE  USED  2  WAYS- 
PUSH  TYPE  OR 
SELF-PROPELLED 

t 

Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  V.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — w.ithout  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while,  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or,  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggi|St.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(450)  26 
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A  Day  With  a  Country  Doctor 

NE  LATE  September  morn,  quite  a  this  man’  got  did  him  just  as  much 
few  moons  ago  “when  the  frost  was  good  as  the  medicine. 


on  the  punkin  and  the  foddqr  in  the 
ghock.'’  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be 
born.  The  doctor  who  officiated  at  this 
important  ( ? )  event  was  my  own 
uncle.  Dr.  Ralph  Dewitt  Eastman  of 
Berkshire.  i\.  Y. 

After  graduating  from  Buffalo  Med¬ 
ical  College,  Dr.  Ea.stman  came  to 
Berkshire  and  began  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine  in  1878  from  tljie  house  pictured 
on  this  page.  From  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  rode  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  northern  Tioga  countv  with 
a  horse  and  buggy  as  a  country  doctor. 

When  Uncle  Dewitt  died,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  same  practice  and  in 
the  same  house  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hart- 
nagel  who  married  my  cousin,  Kather¬ 
ine  Eastman.  . 

The  other  day  I  went  over  to  Berk¬ 
shire  to  spend  tha  day  with  Arthur  to 
visit  some  pf  his  patients  with  him  in 
order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  given  by  the  relatively  few  coun¬ 
try  doctors  who  are  left. 

Arthur  starts  work  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  immense  ampunt 
of  papers  that  doctors  now  have  to  fill 
out  for  welfare,  workmen’s  compens¬ 
ation,  insurance  records,  and  for  other 
doctors  and  specialists.  At  eijsht  a.m., 
two  and  seven  p.m.  he  has  office  hours. 
At  all  times  of  the  night,  the  telephone 
may  ring  which  is  answered  by  Kath¬ 
erine  when  Arthur  is  not  there. 

After  office  hours,  morning  and 
afternoon,  Arthur  starts  riding  to  make 
the  rounds  of  his  patients  who  are  not 
able  to  come  to  his  office.  At  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  he  must  be  ready 
to  go  on  emergency  calls.  What  is  ir¬ 
ritating  to  all  doctors  is  the  tendency 
of  patients  to  wait  until  night  before 
calling  the  doctor. 

-X-  -X-  * 

Now  make  believe  that  you  were  a 
silent  listener,  as  I  was,  with  the  non- 
confidential  cases  that  Arthur  met  in 
his  office  and  in  the  homes  on  the  day 
when  I  was  with  him. 

There  was  the  farmer  who  came  to 
the  office  to  renew  his  supply  of  med¬ 
icine.  Incidentally,  Arthur  writes  few 
prescriptions.  Instead,  he  supplies  the 
medicine  himself  at  cost,  or  free  with 
the  price  of.  an  office  visit  or  home  call. 

What  a  godsend  to  patients  it  is  not 
to  have  to  go  to  a  drug  store,  wait  for 
a  prescription  to  be  filled,  and  often 
pay  more  for  the  medicine  than  the 
doctor  charged  for  his  call!. 

Well  this  first  patient  we  saw  that 
morning  came  for  medicine  but  re¬ 
mained  to  swap  horsetrading  stories 
with  Arthur  and  me.  They  were  good, 
to,  I  wish  there  were  room  here  to  re¬ 
peat  them.  Anyway,  maybe  the  laugEs 


A  little  four  or  five-year-old  girl, 
scared  and  crying,  came  in  with  her 
mother.  She  dreaded  the  shot  she  was 
going  to  get  in  her  arm.  But  Arthur 
took  time  to  divert  her  mind  and 
soothe  her  fears,  and  she  went  away 
a  much  happier  little  girl. 

Another  patient  had  an  injured  ver¬ 
tebra  causing  a  constant  pain  in  his 
neck  and  making  it  difficult  for  him  to 
work.  There  wasn’t  much  a  doctor 
could  do  for  hiih  except  give  him  med¬ 
icine  to  relieve  the  pain.  What  he  real¬ 
ly  needed  was  a  prolonged  rest  from 
work,  but  like  so  many  others,,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  going  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  his  family 
and  ^himself. 

I  will  never  forget  the  little  lady, 
86  years  old.  on  whom  we  made  our 
first  home  call.  She  had  had  a  shock, 
couldn’t  talk  very  plainly,  and  had 
lost  II  leg.  ^  et  she  was  an  inspiration 
to  visit  with.  Let  us  call  her,  “Auntie.” 

When  we  first  came  into  her  house, 
Auntie  was  lying  in  her  little  bedroom. 
Refusing  the  doctor’s  help,  she  used  a 
board  on  which  she  slid  herself  from 
the  bed  to  a  wheel  chair  and  then  came 
out  into  the  small  living  room. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Auntie 
had  seen  better  days.  Her  father  had 
once  been  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
her  husband,  long  since  dead,  had  held 
a  local  office.  But  now,  she  was  alone. 
No,  not  really,  because*  her  friends 
were  legion  and  many  of  them,  great 
and  small,  came  to  see  her.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  been  very  happy,  but 
she  shook  her  head.  No,  when  1  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  live  her  life 
over. 

Arthur  told  me  the  secret  of  her  hap¬ 
piness.  For  years,  he  had  called  her, 
“the  little  lady  with  the  basket.”  Dur¬ 
ing  much  of  her  life,  when  anyone  was 
in  sickness  or  trouble,  Auntie  would 
put  something  in  a  basket  from  her 
own  meager  possessions.  Maybe  it  was 
a  bedpan,  a  loaf  of  homemade  bread, 
or  just  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  take 
it  to  her  friend  in  trouble.  She  had 
learned  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is 
in  giving  to  others  from  whatever  little 
we  may  have. 

The  next  call  was  on  a  man,  47 
years  old,  flat  on  his  back  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  terrible  ache  in  his  spiiie. 
In  order  to  pay  his  hospital  bills,  he 
and  his  wife  had  had  to  mortgage  the 
car  which  the  wife  had  used  to  get  to 
her  job.  Now,  the  wife,  probably  from 
worry,  was  ill  and  unable  to  work 
either.  Their  funds  were  running  out, 
yet  their  jiride  held  Them'  back  from 
going  on  welfare. 

After  this  call,  we  traveled  over  the 
hills  to  a  little  hamlet  to  make  a  call 


on  an  old  man.  When  Arthur  started 
up  the  path,  with  me  following,  to¬ 
ward  a  little  hut,  I  thought  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  was  going  to  a  pig 
pen  or  hog  house  instead  of  a  home. 
We  went  into  a  one-room  shanty  with 
not  over  100  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
That  was  by  far  the  worst  human  habi¬ 
tation  I  ever  saw.  In  one  corner  was 
a  cot.  covered  with  dirty  blankets.  A 
clothesline  went  across  one  corner  of 
the  room  and  was  hung  with  clothes 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been 
washed.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was 
a  stove  and  at  a  nearby  small,  littered 
table  sat  the  old  man.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  dirt  and  clutter.  In  that 
hole,  the  old  fellow  ate,  slept,  and 
lived,  refusing  to  let  the  authorities 
do  much  of  anything  for  him. 

He  told  Arthur  and  me  in  unprint¬ 
able  language  that  he  owed  his  long 
life  to  the  fact  that  he  never  took  a 
bath.  That  was  obvious!  At  one  time 
when  Arthur  had  managed  to  get  him 
into  a  hospital,  he  said  that  the  nurse 
who  took  care  of  him  was  all  right  but 
he  was  glad  to  get  away  from  her  be¬ 
cause  she  insisted  upon  giving  him  a 
bath  every  day  and  that  was  weakening 
and  would  soon  have  killed  him. 

There  were  many  other  calls.  Some¬ 
times  I  didn’t  go  in  but  sat  in  the  car 
and  waited  for  Arthur.  When  Tie  came 
out  of  one  house,  he  was  carrying  a 
handful  oLhomemade  cookies,  the  best 
I  have  eaten  in  years.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  been  callings  on  this  woman 
for  years  and  the  only  pay  he  had  ever 
taken  was — her  cookies. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  most  of  us  were  we 
doctors  and  had  to  listen  every  day  to 
the  amount  of  human  misery  that  a 
doctor  hears.  \et  there  is  something- 
about  the  profession  and  most  of  its 
members  that  causes  them  to  meet 
these  human  problems  day  after  day 
and  come  up  with  an  optimistic  phil¬ 
osophy.  There  are  so  many  cases  where 
a  doctor  is  more  or  less  helpless.  Only 
God  can  help.  Yet  the  country  doctor 
^specially  does  help>  more  often  thati 
he  knows,  even  more  with  liis  cheerful 
jjersonality  than  he  does  with  his  pills. 

For  every  one  of  his  patients,  Ar¬ 
thur  had  a  word,  of  encouragement 
telling  them  all  to  “take  it  easy.” 
When  we  were  leaving  the  home  of  an 
elderly  lady,  she  said:  “I  live  for  the 
times  when  Dr.  Hartnagel  comes.” 

I  am  sure  had  you  been  with  Arthur 
and  me  on  these  visits  you  woulcMiave 
come  horhe  feeling  as  I  do  that  no 
matter  what  your  troubles  are,  there 
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are  thousands  who  are  much  worse  off 
I  thought  of  the  man  who  complained 
that  he  had  no  shoes  until  he  met  the 
man  who  had  no  feet.  I  am  sure  also 
that  one’s  personal  attitude  toward  life 
and  its  problems  makes  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  indeed  in  his  ability  to  stand 
illness  and  other  trouble. 

One  wonders  how  sick  people  in  the 
country  are  going  to  get  good  medical 
service  in  the  future.  As  1  have  indi¬ 
cated,  my  uncle.  Dr.  Eastman  practic¬ 
ed  medicine  in  Berkshire  and  northern 
Tioga  County  for  52  years.  Dr.  Hart¬ 
nagel  has  carried  on  where  Dr.  East¬ 
man  left  off  for*  29  years  more,  making 
a  total  of  81  years,  an  enviable  record. 

Both  Arthur  and  Katherine  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  what  will  happen  when 
Arthur  gets  through  for  there  are  very 
few  young  doctors  now  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  hardships  and  the  less¬ 
er  income  of  a  country  practice. 

EASTMAALS  EHESTXET 

'T’  HERE  IS  a  famous  singer  on  tele¬ 
vision  who  has  a  beautiful  voice. 
When  he  sings,  he  is  wonderful';  when 
he  talks,  he  gives  me  a  pain  in  the 
neck.  That  reminds  me  of  an  old  story 
about  a  fellow  who  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  two  sisters  he  want¬ 
ed  to  marry.  One  was  very  beautiful 
but  didn’t  know-  much — the  other  was 
a  w-onderful  singer  but  had  a  face  that 
wou\d  stop  an  8--d^ay  clock. 

The  voice  won  and  he  married  the 
homely  one.  A  morning  or  so  after¬ 
wards.  he  woke  up,  took  one  look  at 
his  bride  and  yelled. 

“For  heavens  sake,  wake  up  and 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hartnagel.  See  story 
on  this  page. 


Th  is  house  at  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y,  was  built  by  Dr.  Joseph  Waldo,  a  p<o 
doctor  who  rode  a  horse  through  the  wilderness  to  bring  help  to  pioneer  famih®*- 
was  one  of  the  first  frame  houses  built  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Dr.  Wo 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  who  practiced  from  the  same  house.  Then  in  1878,  my  in'  ' 
Dr.  Ralph  Dewitt  Eastman  bought  this  house  and  made  it  his  home  and  his  offi*® 
which  he  practiced  medicine  for  52  years.  When  Dr.  Eastman  died  in  1930,  he 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Hartnagel  who  practiced  from  this  home  for  29  years.  Altogef  ' 
this  house  has  been  a  doctor's  home  and  office  for  probably  at  least  135  years. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


XOCKIXC  THE  DOOR - 

I  "There  are  some  young  men  going 
I  around  the  country  painting  roofs  and 
I  buildings.  Last  Saturday  they  persuaded 
I  my  brother-in-law  to  let  them  paint  a  part 
I  of  his  house— said  they  would  spread  the 
I  point  for  so  much  a  gallon.  The  fellow 
I  storted  about  2  o'clock  and  at  4  o'clock 
I  my  brother-in-law  went  out  to  see  how 
I  he  was  getting  along.  He  said  he  had 
I  spread  80  GALLONS  over  a  small  area  and 
I  said  'you  now  owe  me  $400.'  You  know 
I  what  a  surface  80  gallons  would  cover!  My 
I  brother-in-law  told  him  to  stop  work  and 
I  the  poor  old  gentleman  paid  him.  He 
I  thought  he  had  to.  He  and  my  sister  are 
in  their  80s  and  badly  need  their  money 
(saved  from  Social  Security). 

"These  men  are  Indians  and  driving 
trucks  with  out-of-state  license  plates. 

"Two  years  ago  they  were  here  paint¬ 
ing  metal  roofs  and  I  too  was  cheated. 
They  told  me  they  would  do  my  roof  for 
$25.00  but  they  charged  me  $75.00.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  my  door  is  never  opened  to 
strangers  now.  I  never  will  trust  anyone, 
i  "I  hope  something  can  be  done.  Can 
these  things  be  allowed  in  our  states? 
Why  should  they  'heat  poor  people  year 
after  year?" 

SAD  to  say,  to  do  something  now  is 
like  locking  the  bam  door  after  the 
tractor  has  been  stolen.  If  our  sub¬ 
scriber  had  noted  the  license  number 
he  could  hdve  reported  at  once  to  the 
State  Troopers  and  perhaps  the  men 
could  have  been  found.  Without  the 
license  number  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  trace  them;  and,  of  course,  even  if 
they  were  located,  the  chances  are  slim 
of  getting  any  money  back. 

We  have  written  many  warnings 
about  these  itinerant  workers  who 
travel  like  gypsies,  offering  to  do  all 
kinds  of  home  repair  jobs,  and  collect¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
from  unsuspecting  farmers  and  home- 
owners.  These  people  move  into  a  local¬ 
ity  seasonally,  collect  as  much  money 
as  they  can  and  move  on. 

It  is  too  bad  when  such  characters 
cause  a  person  to  distrust  all  strangers. 
However,  the  only  sure  way  of  stopping 
them  is  by  not  hiring  them.  The  safe 
way  of  getting  home  repairs  done  is  by 
getting  estimates  from  several  well- 
known  companies  or  local  contractors. 

HOW  FREE? 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  boat  show 
"id  signed  my  name  to  a  card.  Now  I 
iiove  received  a  letter  from  a  middle- 
western  state,  stating  I  have  won  a  50x 
125  piece  of  land  on  a  good  road.  If  I  send 
I  60  to  pay  for  the  lawyer,  deed  and 
epol  rights  within  15  days,  it  would  be 
Wine,  or  I  could  have  an  extension  on 
we  15  days. 

Perhaps  others  have  had  this  same 
oner  and  are  wondering  if  it  is  all  right." 

Our  standard  recommendation  is 
uever  to  buy  any  land  unless  you  see  it. 
®  question  here  is,  how  ‘free’  is  it? 
might  be  that,  if  you  saw  it,  you 
J^ould  not  even  pay  $54.60  for  the  whole 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Reiman,  Venice  Center  . $100.40 

(settlement  of  account) 

Miss  Bertha  Manley.  Potsdam  .  80.00 

(Ins.  claim) 

Mr.  Reuben  Schulz.  Lowville  .  44.21 

(reftind  on  order) 

Mrs.  Augustine  Lagree.  Churubusco . . .  3.38 

(refimd  on  order) 

Mr.  Reed  Potter.  South  Wales  .  3.00 

(refund  on  me'chandise)  i 

Mr.  Dennis  W.  Parow.  Gouverneur  . .  5.00, 

(refund  on  clothe.s)  ! 

Mr.  Leon  E.  Waters.  Oneonta  .  15.20 

(refund  on  policv) 

Mr.  Ira  H.  Burr.  OakOeld  .  36.25 

(settlement  of  account) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Victor  Herr.  Roversford  . 140.00! 

(payment  on  account) 

M  A  I.N  E 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall.  Bradford  . .  2.14 

(refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Wright.  Townshend  . .  2.25 

(refund  on  order) 


they  quit.  Even  if  your  check  gets  in  an 
hour  before  they  close  their  doors,  you 
have  no  more  claim  than  any  other 
creditor. 

Assuming  that  the  business  was  in¬ 
corporated,  it  is  probable  that  our  read¬ 
er  could  get  nothing  by  suing  the  man¬ 
ager.  The  assets  of  the  corporation,  if 
any,  will  be  distributed  among  credi¬ 
tors.  Putting  in  a  claim  to  the  referee 
in  bankruptcy  is  all  that  can  be  done  in 
a  case  like  this,  with  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  something. 

ITIIVERAiVT  WORRERS- 
WARNIAG 

"I  think  I  should  tell  you  about  some 
men  who  came  here  pretending  to  be 
painting  with  aluminum  paint,  but  it  is 
no  good  at  all.  We  paid  them  some  money 
and  they  went  to  another  farm  in  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  I  hope  you  will  print  this 
warning." 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  itinerant  workers  who  go 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  p(X)r 
jobs. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED  < 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Descendants  of  Ebene2:er  and  Clar¬ 
issa  (Hibbard)  Brown,  who  moved 
from  Conn,  to  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 
about  1819  and  by  1830  resided  in 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Oscar  Johnson,  who  disap¬ 
peared  35  years  ago  from  Brunswick, 
Me.  He  formerly  worked  at  Brunswick 
Roundhouse  and  then  Maine  State 
Police.  His  daughter  would  like  to  lo¬ 
cate  him  to  sign  some  papers. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

If  you  know  the  following  poem,  will 
you  write  to  Ruth  M.  Cath,  R.D.  3, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  ? 

‘‘Into  a  London  Hospital  one  cold  and 
wintry  morn 

A  pretty  little  sufferer  by  loving 
hands  was  born.” 


<^lOSED  ROODS 

wife  signed  up  last  winter  with 
^®'»pany  which  promised  to  help  her  n 
I  signed  up  as  I  have  Rheumi 
Old  they  claimed  to  be  abl 
°  it.  My  wife  had  about  thre 

the”* *  *  ***'**  *  about  three  weeks.  No 
fu^t  tiosed  up  and  gone  into  bani 

I  manager  took  my  last  che« 

jL  ^  days  before  they  put  a  sign  o 

'"e  door. 

win  g®L  our  money  ba< 

sine  “o  impossible  task,  bi 

it  manager  took  my  checks  woul 

fesultsP”"*'®  ar 


If  you  know  the  words  to  the  poem, 
‘‘Marjorie’s  Bread,”  please  send  them 
to  Mrs.  Leon  J.  Crosby,  R.  1,  Brooks, 
Maine.  This  is  a  story  of  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  girl  who  hid  a  message  in  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  carried  it  to  General 
Washington. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Forward,  21  Porter  Ave¬ 
nue,  Dalton,  Mass.,  would  like  the 
words  to  a  poem  she  heard  on  the  radio. 
It  was  about  how  little  you  think  your 
parents  know  when  you  are  a  child,  a 
teen-ager,  and  21,  but  how  as  you  grow 
older  you  realize  how  little  you  knew 
and  how  wise  they  were. 


■jj  Lillian  R.  Dodge  of  E.  Montpelier,  Vt. 

^gg_J^^^’^^Ately,  this  is  always  the  would  like  to  locate  a  copy  of  “The 
^  company  is  in  business  until  Runner”  by  Ralph  Conner. 


Hand  Crushed  in  Farm  Machine 


With  fingers  missing  from  his  left  hand,  Harold  Murcray  of  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ceives  a  $938.94  check  from  agent  Frank  Pine.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  accident: 


W  HILE  GREASING  the  gears  of  a  bulk  feed  tank,  the 
gears  unexpectedly  moved — his  hand  was  caught  and  crushed. 
Two  fingers  had  to  be  amputated.  The  remaining  two  fingers  and 
his  thumb  were  badly  mangled — fortunately  surgery  saved  them. 
Mr.  Murcray  made  two  trips  to  the  hospital — first,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  then  five  months  later  for  more  surgery.  Each  time 
specialists  had  to  be  rcalled  in  to  operate.  After  that  came  re¬ 
peated  trips  from  home  to  the  doctor’s  office  for  bandage  changes. 
His  medical  bills  ran  up  to  $618.94. 


North  American  Accident  Policies  Paid  the  Bills 


Series  ME-26A 

Medical  Expenses  in  excess  of  $50 .  $558.94 

Series  505-R  Double  (Two  Units) 

Weekly  Disability  and  Hospital  .  380.00 

Total  $938.94 


Mr.  Murcray  said: 

“From  experience  we  can  highly  recommend  the  North 
American  Accident  policies,  and  you  can  be  sure  we  will 
keep  all  of  our  policies  renewed.’’* 


Benefits  Recently  Paid 

A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list 


Francis  P.  Riley,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  . . .  $893.50 

Kell  on  ice — injured  back 

William  Shaffer.  Dayton,  N.  Y .  523.80 

Slipped  lifting  tnilk  can — hernia 

Lester  Klahn,  East  Otto,  N.  Y .  930.43 

Kell  from  scaffold — fractured  arm.s 

Harry  Saxton,  Auburn,  N.  Y .  865.75 

Kicked  by  heifer — injui-ed  knee 

Wiatt  Wilson,  Genoa,  N.  Y .  1310.00 

Caught  in  corn  picker — lo.st  thumb,  flnger.s 
Lawrence  M.  Brustrom,  Jamestown,  N,  Y.  1417.80 
Caught  in  forage  harvestei — lost  forearm 

Gerald  Vanderhoff,  Elmira.  N.  Y .  324.95 

Kell  from  haymow — fractured  foot 

Eugene  Newman,  Deposit,  N.  Y .  457.32 

Hit  by  wood — fractured  leg 

John  J.  Conran,  Akron,  N.  Y .  282,61 

lilt  by  car — cut  and  burned  legs 

Mildred  Allison.  Darien  Center,  N.  Y .  421.15 

Kell  off  truck — fractured  ankle 

C.  Kendall  Zoller,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y .  275.00 

Playing  football — injtired  teeth 

Gerald  Hebert,  Carthage,  N.  Y .  920.00 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  back,  hip 

Irene  Micek,  Watei'town,  N.  Y . . .  676.82 

Kell  on  cement — injured  knee 

Frederick  Davenport.  Lowville,  N.  Y.  _ _  820.75 

Kicked  hy  cow — injureil  knee 

William  Schambach,  Croghan,  N.  Y .  625.24 

HU  by  lumber — fractured  skull,  teeth,  cuts 

Dewitt  Brower.  Spencerport.  N.  Y.  .  .  1250.00 

Kell  from  truck — fractureit  &  dislocated  leg 

Clifford  J.  Moyer,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  1290.00 

Tree  fell  on — fractured  leg,  ribs 

John  Schenck,  Fonda.  N.  Y . .  1375.81 

Kell  off  tractor — ifljured  knee 


Graham  Hart,  Marietta,  N.  Y _ _  711.00 

Kicked  by  horse — fractured  arm 

Richard  Hahn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  492.94 

Tractor  accident — fractured  pelvis,  leg 

Harold  Hutchinson,  Stanley,  N.  Y .  281.28 

Grain  door  fell  on  foot — broke  toe 

William  Brahm,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  _ L _  344.50 

I.og  rolled  on  leg 

Walton  Welch.  Waterville,  N.  Y _ _ _  956.18 

Wood  chip  hit  eye — injured 

Clinton  B.  Smith,  Medina.  N.  Y . .  603.33 

Tiu’own  off  ditcher — injured  leg 

Robert  Powers.  Central  Square,  N.  Y .  1520.00 

Ttirown  from  tractor — injured  back 

Mildred  Fuller,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y .  394.59 

Tractor  accident — fractured  ribs,  cut  leg 

William  Rathbun,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  500.00 

.Slipped  carrying  milk — injured  back 

Sol  Rubin,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y .  714.76 

Kell — injured  leg 

Edward  Swan,  Jasper,  N.  Y . 230.10 

Playing  ba.sketball — Injured  hip 

M.  Russell  Price.  Sr.,  Jasper  N.  Y .  626.96 

Climiting  up  feed  chute — injured  back 

Charles  Hayes,  Jr.,  Richford,  N.  Y .  875.00 

Kell  off  manure  spreader — injured  leg 

Anna  Havington,  Dryden,  N.  Y . . .  292.00 

Kell — fracttired  clavicle 

Stanley  Horner,  Wrightstown,  N.  J . .  1125.00 

Caught  in  corn  picker — lo.st  lingers 

Edward  Hannon,  Allentown,  N.  J .  519.78 

Kell  off  tractor — hernia 

David  Paley,  Lakewood.  N.  J .  522.35 

Kell  off  truck — injuries 

Ralph  B.  Ackerson,  Blairstown,  N.  J .  628.00 

Caught  hand  between  pulley  and  V  belt 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

Savings  Bank  Building  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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MAES 


and 


inflations 


YOUil 

CHOICE 


Super-soft 
Black,  syrtthelit 
Rubber 
for  Surge  , 


Natural 
Brown 
Rubber 
for  Surge 


are  doing  just  that! 

DON'T  LET  MASTITIS  ROB  YOUR  MILK  CHECKS!  Profit-minded  dairy¬ 
men  from  coast  to  coast  are  switching  to  MAES  inflations  for  their  Surge 
milking  machines.  Because  they  milk  better  .  .  .  last  longer  .  .  .  and  they 
do  help  to  clear  up  mastitis! 

HERE'S  WHY.  Maes  Super-Soft  inflations  are  designed  to  milk  faster  and 
cleaner.  They  cling  perfectly,  never  leak,  prevent  irritation,  and  so  keep 
the  udders  in  better  health.  YES,  IT'S  TIME,  you  tried  MAES  inflations  on 
your  Surge  units.  Just  one  milking  will  prove  that  only  MAES  inflations  can 
milk  your  cows  so  well.  Mail  this  coupon  for  fast  prompt  service  and  watch 
your  milk  check  grow. 

Maes  inflations  are  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee! 

Try  them  for  30  days,  if  you're  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


HERE'S  PROOF  FROM  MAES  USERS 

“ABSOLUTELY  NO  MORE  MASTITIS" 

Read  what  John  O.  Hanna,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  writes: 

“About  3  years  ago  I  bought  my  first  MAES  inflations  to  milk 
our  herd  of  20  Registered  Jerseys.  .  .  .  We  feel  we  are  doing  a 
fne  job  of  milking  and  have  had  absolutely  no  mastitis  cases. 
Our  herd  average  is  over  8,000  milk  and  400  fat  actual." 

“ALL  OUR  MASTITIS  CLEARED  UP" 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Carlson,  Route  No.  2,  Boyceville,  Wisconsin  says, 
“We  started  using  MAES  inflations  Feb.  21,  1958.  Soon  after  all 
our  mastitis  trouble  was  cleared  up.  In  the  past  6  months  we 
have  not  had  one  infected  quarter  on  a  milking  herd  of  40  head, 
and  we  held  bacteria  count  under  10,000  the  past  9  months." 

Wf  COULD  COVER  PAGES  WITH  SIMILAR  GENUINE  UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 

MAES  MILKERS,  INC. 

MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC.,  Depf.  A-79,  Marshall,  Michigan 

I  enclose  $ _  for  MAES  INFLATIONS  for  my  Surge. 


QUAN. 

DESCRIPTION 

Large,  BLACK  SYNTHETIC  - 

—  for  large  teats 

EACH 

@85c 

TOTAL 

Medium,  BLACK  SYNTHETIC- 

—  for  small  teats 

@85c 

Large,  BROWN  RUBBER  - 

—  for  large  teats 

@85c 

Medium,  BROWN  RUBBER  — 

—  for  small  teats 

@85c 

Tapered  Crank  Handle  inflation  brush  (nylon) 

@85c 

(On  orders  of  less  than  $6.00  add  35c  for  postage.) 

TOTAL 

PP 

City 

State 

— . 

No.  Cows  milked- 


Breed  of  Cows_ 


No.  Surge  units 


1  understand  you  will  send  my  Maes  inflations  postpaid  if  my  order  is  for  $6.00  or  more. 
If  the  inflations  do  not  satisfy,  I  may  return  them  undamaged,  within  30  days,  and  re¬ 
ceive  my  money  back. 
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This  16,350  Pound 


Below—TKis  Wallace  daughter  produced  22,250  of  milk 
and  801  of  fat  in  the  first  305  days  of  her  last  lactation. 


Herd  Average 
Was  No  Miracle 


By  LES  NUFFER 

Washington  County,  New  York,  Agricultural  Agent 


exclusively  at  present.  Nearly  all  the  present 
herd  is  sired  by  N.Y.A.B.C.  sires.  Last  year 
the  herd  average  was  16,250  pounds  of  milk 
and  552  pounds  of  fat  for  50  cow  years.  The 
running  twelve  month  herd  average  on  IBM 
indicates  that  the  1959  herd  average  m.ay 
even  beat  this.  His  1958  herd  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30th.  The  twelve  month  period  ending 
January  31st  showed  a  herd  average  of 
17,098  of  milk  and  584  of  fat. 

Some  of  the  better  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


Top  quality  roughage  is  provided  365  days 
of  the  year  at  the  Hanks  farm.  Despite  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rotated  pasture  program,  Don  feeds 
dry  hay  in  the  barn  nearly  all  summer.  He 
finds  that  no  matter  how  good  the  pasture, 
his  cows  will  always  eat  some  dry  hay. 

The  present  herd  is  100%  home  bred.  The 
only  animals  brought  on  to  the  farm  in  the 
past  20  years  were  four  heifer  calves  in  1941 
and  2  cows  in  1948.  Artificial  insemination 
was  started  on  the  herd  in  1946  and  is  used 


Above— The  Hanks  family  study  their  DHIA 
records  with  the  County  Agent.  Left  to 
Right:  Jane,  Peter,  Don,  Dean,  Agent  Les 
Nuffer,  and  Paul. 


Left— Some  of  the  buildings  on  the  Hanks 
farm  showing  the  pole  hay  storage  and 
the  dairy  barn.  This  two  story  barn  houses 
cows  on  the  ground  floor  and  laying  hens 
on  the  second  floor. 


nF  DON  HANKS  has  a  secret  formula 
for  having  the  highest  D.H.I.A.  herd 
average  for  milk  in  New  York  State 
for  herds  of  40  cows  or  more,  I  would 
say  it  is  the  ability  to  do  all  jobs  well. 
Agronomy,  dairy  husbandry,  and  farm  man¬ 
agement,  the  three  major  fields  of  science  for 
dairymen,  are  all  treated  with  equal  finesse  on 
the  Hanks  dairy  farm. 

The  Hanks  farm  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  just  two  miles 
south  of  Salem,  New  York  in  east-central 
Washington  County.  Its  soils  are  predomi¬ 
nately  Hoosic  gravelly  loam  with  some  Hart- 
land  fine  sandy  loam  soils  along  the  creek 
which  meanders  through  the  rotated  pasture 
plots. 

The  Hoosic  soils,  formerly  thought  to  be 
Unproductive  by  many  farmers,  produce  up 
to  six  tons  of  DuPuits  alfalfa  per  acre  for 
Don.  Narragansett  or  DuPuits  alfalfa  plus 
Climax  timothy  are  the  most  popular  forage 
mixtures  here.  Plenty  of  lime  and  fertilizer 
plus  good  management  and  the  right  varieties 
produce  high  quality  roughage  for  their  51 
high  producing  Holstein  cows. 

Hay  harvest  usually  starts  about  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  and  the  first  cutting  in  1958  was 
completed  on  June  20th.  Annual  top-dressing 
with  300  pounds  per  acre  of  either  0-20-20  or 
0-15-30  makes  three  cuttings  a  fairly  common 
occurrence.  The  fourth  crop  on  high  produc¬ 
ing  DuPuits  fields  is  usually  grazed. 

The  pasture  program  consists  of  four  plots 
of  ladino  and  timothy.  Don  indicates  that 
after  reseeding  one  of  the  larger  plots  and 
dividing  it,  he  plans  to  have  about  six  plots 
to  rotate  for  pasture. 

The  pasture  land  is  level,  flat,  and  close  to 
the  buildings.  The  soil  is  sandy  with  a  natur¬ 
ally  high  watertable,  making  it  ideal  for  the 
shallow-rooted  fast-growing  ladino.  The  cows 
are  moved  from  one  plot  to  another  every  four 
to  six  days  depending  on  how  rapidly  the 
grass  is  growing.  Poultry  manure  plus  phos¬ 
phorus  or  10-10-10  fertilizer  is  used  to  top- 
dress  all  pasture  plots  once  each  year.  The 
plots  are  clipped  with  a  mower  about  once 
every  six  to  eight  weeks. 
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Ways  With 
Bulk  Bins 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 

POULTKYMEN  all  over  the  Northeast  are  us¬ 
ing  hulk  feed  bins  to  cut  down  labor.  Many 
have  bulk  feed  blown  or  elevated  to  overhead 
bins.  Others  find  there  is  still  considerable  savings 
in  the  use  of  gravity,  even  w'hen  they  have  to  eniptv 
feed  from  hags  into  the  overhead  bins. 

On  this  page  are  pictures  of  various  farm  setui)s 
here  in  the  Northeast. 

These  installations  all  help  their  owners  show  a 
])rofit  even  while  })roviding  consumers  with  lower- 
priced  eggs. 


Howard  Herberts  of  Morrill  in  Waldo 
County,  Maine,  mixes  scratch  and  pellets 
in  an  upstairs  bin  and  fills  pails  from  a 
lower  floor  chute. 


Robert  Pettingell,  North  Monmouth,  Maine, 
checks  feed  supply  through  this  door. 
Some  have  glass  window  for  this.  Chutes 
lead  to  two  floors. 


Alfred  Gatty,  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  has  two  chutes  into 
feed  hopper  from  bin  on  upper  floor.  One  is  for  regular 
feed  and  the  other  for  medicated  feed. 


Peter  Pineo  Jenkins,  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  hand-feeds 
out  of  bin  on  upper  floor  but  has  a  chute  that  opens 
into  mechanical  feeder  on  lower  floor. 


George  Lachenmayr,  Jr.,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.,  pulls 
lever  on  this  steel  chute  from  upstairs  bin  and  feed 
flows  into  mechanical  hopper. 


William  Jamsa,  Skyline  Farm,  Westminster,  Mass.,  uses 
cloth  around  chute  to  keep  dust  down.  Full  pails  arc 
loaded  on  carrier  in  foreground. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  jgjg 


Jakob  Oster  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  arranged  his  bulk  bin 
so  that  grain  would  be  delivered  onto  a  waist-hi^h 
table  for  easy  scooping  into  pails. 


Edgar  Ethier  of  Upton,  Mass.,  dumps  bags  of  grain  in*® 
this  floor  opening.  From  here,  a  chute  leads  the  feed  f® 
mechanical  feeder  on  floor  below. 


jijnerican  Agriculturist,  July  IS,  1959 
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dairymen  oppose  lake 

CHAAIPLAIN  ROUTE 

The  economy  or  business  of  Es¬ 
sex  County,  N.  Y.,  depends  primar¬ 
ily  on  four  major  divisions,  (1)  Lumber 
—including  pulp,  paper  and  logs,  (2) 
Resorts — including  summer  and  winter 
activities,  (3)  Mining — including  iron, 
titanium  and  Wollastonite  and  (4)  Ag¬ 
riculture — including  dairy,  fruit,  pota¬ 
toes,  seed  and  forage  crops. 

The  proposed  Lake  Champlain  water 
level  route  for  the  North  way  would 
seriously  cripple  some  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  farm  land.  Route  B  advocated 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Conservation  Department 
would  do  a  minimum  of  damage  to  ag¬ 
riculture  or  to  any  of  the  above  four 
groups.  In  fact,  it  would  benefit  the 
more  intensive  resorts  areas. 

This  Route  would  take  but  240  acres 
of  State  land,  which  loss  is  offset  many 
times  by  lands  the  State  is  adding  to 
the  Adirondack  Park  each  year.  Not 
only  would  the  water  level  Northwry 
route  remove  the  actual  acres  the  road 
occupies  but  it  would  also  spoil  many 
more  acres  by  splitting  up  farms  and 
making  one  part  inaccessible  to  the 
rest.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  cross 
this  road  except  at  interchanges. 

For  these  reasons  the  Dairymen’s 
League  members  assembled  at  Wad- 
hams  on  June  8th,  1959,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Lake  Champlain  Route.  The  farmers 
request  all  their  non-farm  neighbors  to 
support  them  in  this  stand  in  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  election. — Ray  Bender,  County 
AgrmdUiral  Agent 

CRACKINfi  BUTTERNUTS 

I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  issue  a  note 
about  cracking  butternuts.  The  neat¬ 
est  way  I  have  found  is  to  put  them  in 
the  workshop  vise,  then  screw  it  shut 
slowly  and  the  meats  will  come  out 
whole.  Saves  banged-up  fingers. 

— Marie  C.  Traub,  Galeton,  Pa. 

WORTH  A  YEAR’S  PRIUE 

T'HE  article  in  a  recent  issue  by 
*  Hugh  Cosline  “Can  More  Water 
Plug  a  Leak’’  is  worth  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  Get  this  in  the  hands  of  as 
many  politicians  as  will  read  it.  It  is 
||  to  the  point  and  every  bit  true. 

I  think  American  Agriculturist  is 
a  fine  paper. — Norman  S.  Lewis,  Pitts- 
ion.  Pa. 

grain  supports  hurt 
POULTRYMEN 

A  S  YOU  can  see  by  the  letterhead  of 
^  this  letter,  "Moul’s  Henny  Penny,” 
I  am  a  poultryman.  Not  one  of  the 
whiney”  kind  though.  I  would  much 
f'ather  see  all  poultrymen  pull  together 
^ud  get  out  of  this  squeeze  than  worry 
customers  with  my  troubles. 

^  I  don’t  believe  the  government  can 
of  any  help  to  us  unless  they  get  out 
the  business  they  are  now  in  and 
acn  stay  out.  My  reason  is  that  every 
imc  the  Government  tried  to  help, 
®Uch  as  by  purchasing  eggs  and  poul- 
the  price  was  depressed.  Inasrnuch 
they  cannot  buy  all  the  surplus,  there 
^®ut  much  we  can  expect  from  such 
TM  they  could  buy  all  of  it. 


them  to  take  th^e  supports  away  from 
all  grains,  etc.,  that  cause  us  to  pay 
almost  as  much  for  inferior  feed  as  for 
good.  If  this  were  to  happen,  we  would 
not  be  selling  our  eggs  below  cost  of 
production,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  feed  would  find  its  level  just 
as  any  other  item  that  is  not  pumped 
up  with  false  values.  —  Stan  Moul, 
Minoa,  N.  Y.^ 

ORGANIZE?  WHY^  NOT! 

The  price  of  milk  being  so  low  arid 
the  prices  of  everything  we  buy  so 
high,  we  no  longer  can  afford  your 
paper.  All  you  do  is  tell  us  to  become 
more  efficient.  But  of  course  we  must 
not  organize  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  vultures  who  live  oji  our 
backs  including  the  politicians,  milk  or¬ 
ganizations,  union  laborers,  and  so  on. 
As  long  as  you  people  can  offer  noth¬ 
ing  to  us  but  how  to  get  our  lowly 
dollar,  I  suggest  you  sell  your  papers 
to  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

— Elfrieda  Haack,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

SONGBIRDS  VS.  PESTS 

1NOTE  with  interest  the  letter  ip  your 
July  4  issue  signed  by  Olin  H.  Clever¬ 
ly,  Warners,  N.  Y.  He  comments  on  the 
decrease  in  bird  population  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  increasing  use  of  in¬ 
secticides  and  the  possible  effect  they 
have  on  birds. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  much  of  it  hysterical  and  irre¬ 
sponsible.  Many  writers  fail  to  note 
that  these  decreases  in  attractive  song¬ 
birds  are  taking  place  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  suburban  de¬ 
velopment,  with  consequent  increase  in 
English  sparrows,  grackle  and  starling 
colonies.  A  great  many  songbirds  do 
not  try  to  co-habit  an  area  with  these 
destructive  pets.  Where  farm  boys 
with  .22’s  formerly  kept  these  noxious 
birds  under  control,  suburbanites  ac¬ 
tually  feed  and  protect  them,  writing 
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goodbye  to  phoebes,  bluebirds,  etc. 

We  are  seeing  a  greater  variety  of 
birds  here  in  the  Neversink  Valley 
every  year,  particularly  as  our  berry 
patch  keeps  getting  better — to  provide 
a  good  food  source;  and  we  do  make  an 
effort  to  keep  red  squirrels,  flying 
squirrels,  bluejays,  English  sparrows, 
etc.  within  reasonable  bounds.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  anyone  whose  bird  boxes  are 
birdless  should  check  for  flying  squir¬ 
rels,  as  they  take  over  the  boxes  and 
are  never  seen  in  the  daytime,  so  the 
box  appears  deserted. 

Nothing  unbalances  nature  so  much 
as  human  habitation.  We  drive  away 
the  natur-al  enemies  of  small  pests,  even 
protect  the  pests  and  then  wonder  why 
the  songbirds  disappear. 

Some  of  the  material  appearing  in 
the  nation’s  press  concerning  the  effect 
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of  insecticides  on  birds  seems  to  have 
a  quantity  of  research  behind  it. , How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  have  these  writers 
take  a  long  look  at  the  situation  from 
other  viewpoints.  Maybe  you  or  some 
of  your  readers  have  some  idea.- — Mrs. 
R.  8.  Startup,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 

READER  FOR  50  YEARS 

IN  SUBSCRIBING  for  4  more  years, 
it  /will  make  50  years  that  I  have 
been  taking  the  good  old  farmers’  mag¬ 
azine.  The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 
and  the  Eastman’s  Chestnuts  have 
amused  me  and  I  think  it  is  very  nice 
to  try  and  locate  lost  relatives  or 
friends  for  folks  who  have  lost  track 
of  them.  In  fact,  I’d  hate  to  get  along 
without  the  paper.  I  look  forward  to  its 
coming.  Keep  up  the  good  work! — Mrs. 
A.  J.  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


What  is  the  reason  for  having  rusty 
water  and  how  can  I  prevent  it? 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  your 
rusty  water  is  probably  due  to  the  rust¬ 
ing  of  the  pipe.  Galvanizing  will  last 
only  n  relatively  few  years— whether  in 
pipe  or  on  a  roof.  A  galvanized  steel 
roof  can  be  painted  but  the  water  pipe 
must  be  replaced  when  the  rusting  be¬ 
comes  too  severe — or  it  rusts  through. 

Static  water  will  rust  more  quickly. 
If  you  had  a  surplus  of  water  and  could 
permit  the  water  to  run  constantfy 
through  the  pipe — even  though  quite 
slowly — your  rust  problem  would  prob¬ 
ably  clear  up  until  the  pipe  rusted 
through. 

The  rapidity  of  rusting  can  usually 
be  indicated  by  the  acidity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter — checked  by  your  local  Health 
(County)  Department  and  given  in 
terms  of  “pH.”  I  would  have  this  done 
so  that  you  can  tell  what  type  of  pipe 
should  be  used  to  replace  your  present 
one  when  it  becomes  necessary.  Cop¬ 
per  is  usually  recommended  unless  the 
water  is  somewhat  acid — then  either 
plastic  or  cement  lined  pipe  is  sug¬ 
gested. — E.  W.  Foss,  Professor  of  En¬ 
gineering,  Cornell  University. 


F.F.A.  JUDGING  CONTEST  WINNERS 


still  be  no  better  off  in  a  short  mar- 
created  that  way  than  I  am  now. 

°  let’s  forget  about  help  from  that 
Score. 

1  think  there  is  way  that  the  gov- 
sriiment  can  help  us,  and  that  is  for 


The  winners  of  the  Genesee  County 
Annual  F.F.A.  Achievement  Day 
Judging  Contests  were  the  Oakfleld- 
Alabama  Future  Farmers.  Standing — 
left  to  right — Lawrence  Slusar,  Ralph 
Parsons,  Joseph  Cassidy,  Louis,  Lang, 
Donald  Ganshaw,  Roland  Thompson, 
Douglas  Heslor,  'Ronald  Gilbert,  Arthur 
Rcfggow,  George  Messinger,  Advisor; 


and  Gary  Sumeriski.  Kneeling — left  to 
I’ight  —  Norman  Gallup,  Peter  Will, 
Lawrence  Gibson,  and  Robert  Mills. 

The  boys  judged  dairy  cattle;  live¬ 
stock;  poultry  and  eggs;  hay  judging 
and  feed  identification;  potato  grading 
and  diseases;  weeds,  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease  identification.  Electric  welding 
and  woodworking  were  also  included. 


Is  it  dangerous  to  spray  apples  in  hot 
weather? 

Trees  may  be  damaged  when  sprayed 
either  during  especially  high  or  espe¬ 
cially  low  temperatures.  The  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  reports  that 
certain  materials,  such  as  ferbam  and 
captan,  appeared , to  reduce  lead  arse¬ 
nate  injury  either  by  reducing  its  de¬ 
composition  or  by  reacting  with  the  by¬ 
products  to  form  noninjurious  products. 
Lead  arsenate  used  with  glyodin,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  in  serious  leaf  injury  and 
even  defoliation,  especially  on  Cortland. 
Captan  appeared  to  be  relatively  safe 
for  most  varieties  under  low  tempera¬ 
tures  but  may  cause  injury  on  Delicious 
Baldwin,  and  Staymen  under  high  tem¬ 
peratures. 

To  what  extent  has  integration  pro¬ 
gressed  in  growing  of  livestock? 

The  estimate  is  that  over  90%  of 
poultry  industries  are  producing  on  an 
integrated  basis.  Integration  in  some 
degree  is  found  in  the  production  of 
50%  of  turkeys,  25%  of  the  sheep,  10% 
of  fattened  beef  cattle  and  10%  of  the 
hogs. 

What  is  the  reason  for  having  poor 
flowering  on  my  pink  dogwood? 

There  is  probably  nothing  wrong 
with  your  dogwood.  Unfortunately  the 
pink  flowering  type  is  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  frost  damage.  Some  years  the 
buds  are  injured  by  cold  weather  and 
do  not  develop  properly.  This  is  tied 
in  with  wind  conditions  as  well  as  the 
time  and  duration  of  the  cold  period. 
I  don’t  think  you  can  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  enjoy  the'  flowers  in  the  years 
when  they  are  good,  and  hope  for  a 
better  year  when  they  are  poor. 

-—R.  T.  Fox,  Cornell  University. 
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WEAK  DEFEASE 

N  A  recent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
George  Aiken,  senator  from  Vermont  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  leader  on  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  attempted  to  defend  farm  programs. 
Admitting  that  mistakes  have  been  made;  and 
that  changes  are  needed,  he  nevertheless  made 
the  best  possible  case  for  them  in  view  of  the 
present  sorry  situation. 

To  me,  his  most  convincing  statements  were 
these : 

“It  is  not  the  farmer  so  much  as  it  is  the  puhlic 
that  would  pay  dearly  if  farm  programs  were  abol¬ 
ished.  Only  the  fact  that  some  surpluses  are  pro¬ 
duced  holds  retail  prices  for  foods  as  low  as  they 
are  today.  Even  a  slight  shortage  would  result  in 
skyrocketing  consumer  prices.” 

In  view  of  present  unsatisfactory  prices  for 
farm  products,  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  abolishing 
farm  programs  would  increase  retail  prices,  as 
the  Senator  suggests,  that  dropping  them  would 
be  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  food 
producers. 

I  realize  that  consumers  feel  that  food  prices 
are  always  too  high,  but  while  other  living  costs 
have  been  steadily  upward,  food  prices  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable.  If  farmers  are  ever 
going  to  get  decent  prices,  consumers  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  recently  introduced 
by  a  mid-western  congressman  to  end  all  sup¬ 
ports  abruptly  on  January  1,  1960,  IS  NOT 
THE  WAY  TO  CURE  THE  SITUATION. 
Such  a  sudden  stopping  of  all  supports  would 
drastically  (but  temporarily)  depress  prices  of 
farm  products. 

As  we  have  so  often  said,  the  logical  procedure 
is  to  taper  supports  down  gradually,  thus. giving 
producers  a  chance  to  adjust.  Unfortunately, 
such  action  has  been  delayed  and  delayed  while 
the  situation  became  worse  and  worse.  WE 
HAVE  NEVER  ADVOCATED  THE  SUDDEN 
STOPPING  OF  PRICE  SUPPORTS. 
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HOUSE  OF  AAOTIIEK  TOEOIK 

N  SPITE  of  its  obvious  fallacy,  the  argument 
still  persists  that  a  Brannan-type  farm  plan 
might  be  worth  trying,  because  “it  has  worked 
satisfactorily  on  wool.”  (Readers  may  remember 
that  the  Brannan  Plan  proposed  to  let  prices 
to  farmers  drop  where  they  will,  and  have  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  send  each  farmer  a  check  to 
bring  his  income  to  parity  level). 

Certainly  those  who  use  this  argument  know 
that  these  wool  payments  to  sheep  raisers  are 
made  because  Congress  wanted  to  stimulate 
wool  production,  of  which  they  believed  we  have 
too  little. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  wool  pro¬ 
gram  is  increasing  production,  of  which  I  have 
some  doubt,  how  can  anyone  argue  that  the 
same  sort  of  program  should  be  applied  to 
wheat,  cotton  or  tobacco,  of  which  we  have  no 
scarcity  but  very,  very  embarrassing  surpluses? 

FAKM  SAFETY  WEEK 

LTHOUGH  all  of  us  read  and  hear  about 
accidents  every  day  of  our  lives,  no  one 
really  believes  thafl^  is  in  danger  of  having  one. 
But  the  large  amount  of  machinery  and  other 
hazards  on  a  farm  and  on  the  roads  make  it 
particularly  necessary  to  be  careful.  However, 
farm  people  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
accident  rate  on  farms  has  been  decreasing  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years. 

Let’s  keep  it  that  way.  Not  only  during  the 
week  of  July  19-25,  which  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  USDA  has  set  as  “National 
Farm  Safety  Week,”  but  all  through  the  year 
let’s  exercise  that  “safety  sense”  which  will  save 
us  from  tragedy. 

YVHAT  DD  Y  IHJ  FiXPEFT?  " 

HAT  do  you  expect  of  your  farm  organiza¬ 
tions?  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  stronger 
farm  organizations  are  essential  in  years  ahead, 
therefore  it  seems  logical  that  every  farmer 
would  have  a  clear  idea,  when  he  joins  an  or¬ 
ganization,  what  he  wants  it  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  and  comments  from 
our  readers  indicate  that  in  some  ways  at  least 
one  or  more  organizations  to  which  our  readers 
belong  are  not  accomplishing  what  the  members 
think  should  be  accomplished. 

Just  what  do  you  expect  your  farm  organi¬ 
zations  to  do?  For  the  best  letter  of  around  500 
words  on^  this  subject  we  will  pay  $5.00.  The 
letter  considered  second-best  will  win  $3.00,  and 
$1.00  will  be  paid  for  each  additional  letter  that 
we  have  room  to  print.  Address  letters  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Contest  Department, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

DHFrEEEOSIS  TAKES  FOIJXT 

QUR  sincere  congratulations,  and  we  feel  sure 
the  congratulations  of  all  dairymen,  go  to 
Don  Wickham,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  particularly  to 
Dr.  Mario  Cerosaletti,  for  meeting  the  July  1 
deadline  on  brucellosis-free  milk. 

The  job  was  a  tremendous  one,  and  it  was 
carried  out  with  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  many 
veterinarians  who,  with  the  help  of  dairymen, 
brought  the  drive  to  its  successful  conclusion. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  18,  1959 

KEEP  OX  EEAirXIXO! 

•y  HOUSANDS  of  you  farm  boys  and  girls 
recently  graduated  from  high  school,  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  whether  to  go  on  to  college  or 
to  get  a  job.  And  if  college,  where? 

The  easiest  epurse  would  appear  to  be  to  get 
a  job.  After  a  weekly  allowance  from  Dad  a 
regular  pay  check  looks  inviting  —  and  much 
'bigger  than  it  will  seem  as  time  goes  on. 

Many  of  you  now  living  on  farms  will  not  be¬ 
come  farmers.  If  you  have  a  real  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  to  follow  some  other 
of  the  professions,  by  all  means  fit  yourself  for 
that  profession. 

Perhaps  you  have  decided  to  be  a  farmer.  If 
so,  you  may  rest  assured  that  in  farming  there 
are  opportunities  for  satisfactory  living  equal  to  i 
those  in  any  other  vocation. 

But  if  you  are  uninterested  either  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  farming,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  farm 
boys  with  adequate  training  are  greatly  sought 
after  by  many  businesses  closely  allied  with  ag¬ 
riculture,  including  firms  that  produce  and  sell 
farm  machinery  and  supplies,  and  those  that 
buy,  process  and  market  farm  products.  For 
such  jobs  your  farm  background  is  invaluable. 
Why  npt  cash  in  on  it? 

Regardless  of  where  you  are  heading,  always  I 
remember  that  in  these  days  special  training  is 
essential  for  success. 

i 

SOTXD  TIlIXKIXi* 

Producers  who  attended  a  special  meeting 

of  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Association  recently  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

“RESOLVED  that  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers’  Association  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  any  grain  coini)any  competing  against  independ¬ 
ent  poultry  growers  hy  indulging  in  so-called  inte¬ 
gration  movements  which  involve  the  financing 
and/ or  raising  of  breeders,  broilers,  replacement 
birds,  and  market  egg  birds  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  ITnited  States  as  a  whole. 

We  feel  that  the  abandonment  of  this  practice  will 
greatly  eliminate  the  drastic  over-production  of  all 
poultry  products  which  has  caused  financial  chaos 
to  all  poultrymen. 

RESOLVED  that  the  New  Hampsliire  Poultry 

Growers’  Associatio'n  strongly  urge  the  lowering  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  eventual  elimination  of  price 
supports  on  basic  feed  grains. 

RESOLVED  that  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 

(irowers’  Association  oppose  direct  Federal  support 
of  price,  and  control  of  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  except  for  emergency  surplus  removal  and  sta¬ 
bilization  that  avoid  any  long  term  storage  of  poul¬ 
try  or  poultry  products. 

RESOLVED  that  the  New'  Hampshire  Poultry 

(irow'ers’  Association  urge  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Justice  Department  to  continue  to 
investigate  chain  store  buying  and  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  as  well  as  integration  of  [)roduction  to  insure 
there  are  no  monopolistic  tendencies  or  restraint  of 
trade  involved.” 

In  my  opinion,  these  resolutions  represent 
sound  thinking,  the  kind  of  decisions  that  the 
vast  majority  of  northeastern  poultrymen  al- 
way^s  reach  when  they  have  the  facts. 


They  Say 


I  AST  YEAR,  American  farmei's  sprayed  some 
35  million  acres  with  chemical  herbicides  to 
control  weeds  on  crop  and  pasture  lands. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  only  methods  known  ioi 
controlling  weeds  were  hoeing,  chopping,  tilling, 
or  other  operations  that  in  general  are  long  on 
labor  and  short  on  results. — Deputy  Admitiistta- 
tor  George  W.  Irving,  USDA 

Information  is  what  our  oi'ganization  puts 
out;  pre^aganda  is  what  comes  from  the  oppO' 
sition. — Anonymous 


American  Agriculturist,  July  18,  1959 
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WHITEN,  BRIGHTEN 
and  SANITIZE 
your  barn  with 

Carbola 

disinfecting  white  paint 


GET  ALL  4  ADVANTAGES 

with  1  easy  spraying 

1.  Sprays  a  clean  bright  white 

2.  Kills  disease  germs 

3.  Eliminates  cobwebs  for  months 

4.  Kills  flies,  lice  and  other  pests 

Your  barn  smells  clean  because 
it  is  clean  —  Carbola  clean ! 

For  a  “Grade  A”  job  see  your 
Certified  Carbola  Sprayman  or 
ask  your  dealer  about  the  Carbola 
Rental  Sprayer. 

for  further  information  write  Dept.  AA-79 

Carbola 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc, 

Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVKRALL  is  w.tter-proof,  rot-proof,  .ncid  proof.  Meets  FffA  speculi 
cations.  Durable.  Inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheetinc 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51.  III. — Estab.  1924 
Originators  and  Iwirgest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 

Pritt  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— iOO  Lio.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (-002) . Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4‘,  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2<f  Sq.  ft.  t  3',  A  10!  32;.  14) 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 2$  Sq.  Ft.  (  20,'  24,'  &  32  ft.'widt 


TakeThis  Ad  With  To  Tour  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  feed  Dealer 
^Be  Sure  You  Get  Gemune  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


THIS  YEAR, 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY, 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Silo-Joy 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

★  Add  new  taste  appeal 

Ask  your  nearby  ISP  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


international  stock  food  corporation 

P.o.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  obout  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name. . 

Address . . . . . . . 

City  &  State . 


fOUR  SEASONS  OF  PROVEN  PERFORMANCE 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME 
UP  TO  }/i'. 


CRIMIVl’S  TUa*  TEDD-AERAIOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 

operated.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath 
i-.^.'PProws  .  .  .  shortens  haying  season.  Non- 
engling  pick-up  forks.  Makes  better  hay — faster, 
write  for  Circular. 


4 ANUFACTURED  HV 


GRIMM  CO.  INC.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


hoof  rot? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

a-.-F^warful,  penetrating 
^tiseptic  and  absorbing 
Inf  for  stubborn  hoof 
'sections.  Easy  to  apply 
;;Pour  it  on.  Np  band- 
agerMuired.  $1.25  at  drug 
farm  stores  or  write. 
"■  Naylor  Co.,  Morris.  N.  Y. 


Dn  Natjior's 

UNITE 


AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


EGGS;  Following  lowest  May  egg  prices  in  years,  U.  S.  average  price  to 
producers  for  May  being  25.1^,  recovery — at  least  temporarily — has 
been  up  to  last  year’s  level.  ChanCes'are  that  in  coming  weeks  prices  will  go  up 
and  down,  depending  primarily  on  supplies,  which  will  be  largely  affected  by 
weather. 

At  recent  meeting  of  Poultry  Survey  Committee,  estimate  for  July-September 
egg  prices  averaged  5^  to  6^  below  last  year;  October-December  prices  2^  be¬ 
low  last  year;  first  six  months  of  1960  averaging  slightly  above  this  year. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  blames  six  loaning  agencies,  including  Farm 
Home  Administration  and  Small  Business  Administration,  for  over-financing 
production  of  eggs  and  broilers  with  too  liberal  credit. 


VETO:  designed  to  cut  wheat  production  and  compen- 

sate  growers  for  smaller  acreages,  was  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  but  vetoed.  It  would  have  reduced  acreage  from  55  million 
to  44  million  acres  (a  cut  of  20%)  and  raised  supports  from  75%  to  90%  of 
parity,  an  increase  per  bushel  from  $1.81  to  $2.13.  Considering  the  failure  of 
controls  to  reduce  yields  in  the  past,  the  veto  makes  sense. 

Wheat  carryover  is  expected  to  be  1,397,000,000  bushels,  compared  to  1,283.- 
000,000  bushels  in  ’58,  and  881,000,000  in  1957. 

On  July  23,  eligible  wheat  growers  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  two  alter¬ 
natives:  continuation  of  the  present  support  and  allotment  program,  or  no  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  or  penalties,  but  with  supports  at  50%  of  parity  for  growers  who 
comply  with  allotments. 

GAS  TAX  REFEX'D:  Some  time  between  July  1  and  September  30,  be 

sure  to  file  Form  2240,  which  is  your  application 
for  refund  amounting  to  30  per  gallon  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  used  by  you  on 
the  farm  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  Internal  Revenue  Service  says  that 
two  out  of  three  farmers  failed  to  make  application  last  year,  a  loss  to  farmers 
of  $50  million. 


Apple  growers  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Apple  Institute  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  recently,  voted  to  submit 
to  its  member  organizations  a  proposed  plan  for  merger  with  the  International 
Apple  Association. 

A  “guesstimate”  of  U.  S.  apple  prospects  in  mid-June  totaled  115,952,000 
bushels.  Last  year  the  June  “guesstimate”  was  111.8  million  bushels,  with  the 
1958  USDA  post-harvest  estimate  at  124.7  bushels. 


RRECEELOSIS;  Under  the  Federal  uniform  methods  and  rules  for  bru- 

cellosis  eradication,  effective  March  2,  ’59,  herds  in 


certified  areas  affected  with  brucellosis  will  be  quarantined  until  they  pass  one 
negative  test  at  least  30  days  following  removal  of  the  cattle  classed  as  positive. 

The  N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  no  longer  preparing 
interstate  health  certificates.  They  are  prepared  by  the  accredited  veterinarian 
and  4  copies  of  the,  certificate  must  be  sent  to  Albany  for  approval  before  the 
animals  can  be  moved. 

\ 

CREDIT:  The  use  of  credit  in  farming  is  increasing  in  importance,  but 

unwise  use  of  credit  can  be  disastrous.  You  will  find  excellent 
pointers  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  2135,  “What  Young  Farm  Families  should  Know 
About  Credit.”  It  is  priced  at  100,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


j —  o^theLazy 


COME  folks  can’t  stand  the  summer 
•^heat,  so  by  July  they’re  really  beat; 
from  then  until  way  into  fall  they  are 
not  good  for  much  at  all.  Mirandy 
tends  to  be  like  that,  all  week  she’s 
stayed  inside  and  sat  with  lemonade 
beside  her  chair  and  three  fans  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  air.  When  it’s  a  hundred 
in  the  shade,  she  says  that  she  would 
gladly  trade  her  good  right  arm  if  she 
could  go  up  north  and  be  an  Eskimo. 
She  claims  she  simply  can’t  abide  the 
feel  of  sweat  upon  her  hide;  it’s  fool¬ 
ishness  to  live,  says  she,  where  there 
is  high  humidity. 

Our  climate  may  not  be  the  best, 
but  it  ain’t  summer  I  detest.  To  me, 
this  time  of  year  is  grand,  it’s  Janu¬ 
ary  I  can’t  stand.  It  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  heat  to  be  as  bad  as  icy  feet;  a 
nose  that’s  red  from  summer  sun  feels 
better  than  a  frozen  one,  and  I  prefer 
to  sweat,  by  jing,  than  hear  my  false 
teeth  chattering.  I  like  the  feeling, 
anyhow,  of  perspiration  on  my  brow;  it  gjves  to  me  a  kind  of  sense  of 
real  worthwhile  accomplishments  and  makes  it  look  like  I  have  done  work 
that  I  haven’t  yet  begun. 


NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 
*Copyrlflht— -1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek.  N.  Y. 


( NRITE  NOW 

for  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


r GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

I  Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
I  family  of  products  and  valuable 
I  Free  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation 
t  of  course. 

I  Name . . 

I  Address.— . 

1  EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


^aution^ 

CATTLE 

CROSSING 


1  - 

l>REIVIIUM 

lhi$  handsome  to 
Cattle  Crossing  Sign 
now — for  YOUR  farm  I  ^ 

VALUE  $4-YOURS  FOR  ONLY 
$1  PLUS  DISC  FROM  BOTTLE 
OF  NEW  RV  POWDER 


the  dairy  sanitizer 
you  can  trust! 

Dealers— take  advantage  of 
this  volume-building  promo¬ 
tion  now!  Write  for  details! 


PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORP. 


Write  for  free  booklet 
to  B-K  Dept.  190, 

3  Penn  Cenlet, 

Phila.  2,  Pa. 


o 

Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED  1850 
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Volunteer  Oats 
Kill  Forage  i^eediiigs 


Strips  of  oats  growing  in  the  fall  after  combining. 


OLUNTEER  oats  growing  from 
seed  “thrown  over”  when  com¬ 
bining  frequently  kill  hay  and 
pasture  seedings.  Dr.  H.  A. 
MacDonald,  Cornell  Agronomist,  re¬ 
ports  that  alfalfa  was  nearly  wiped  out 
in  strips  of  heavy  volunteer  oats  which 
grew  after  combining.  The  alfalfa 
yielded  2.7  tons  per  acre  where  there 
were  no  volunteer  oats  the  previous  fall. 
Where  oats  grew  after  combining,  the 
alfalfa  yield  was  only  ton  per  acre. 
About  40%  of  the  area  of  the  field  was 
damaged  by  the  oat  strips. 

What  causes  volunteer  oats  ?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  part  of  the  oat 
crop  falls  to  the  ground  and  sprouts 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
Hail  and  wind  storms  sometimes  shat¬ 
ter  the  grain.  Lodged  grain  may  sprout 
and  grow.  These  two  conditions  may  re¬ 
sult  in  light  to  heavy  stands  of  second 
growth  of  oats. 

Strips  of  volunteer  oats  usually  are  a 
result  of  the  combine  harvester  being 
out  of  adjustment  for  the  condition  of 
the  crop.  Modern  combines  are  designed 
to  do  an  excellent  job  of  harvesting 
grain  but  careful  adjustment  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  is  necessary  to  prevent 
loss  of  grain  under  northeastern  har¬ 
vest  conditions. 

A  combine  that  is  threshing,  separat¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  perfectly  before  noon, 
may  be  losing  pveral  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  by  mid-afternoon  as  condi¬ 
tions  change.  The  lay-of-the-land  also 
may  cause  lost  grain.  A  combine  op¬ 


erating  on  a  side  hill  may  cut,  thresh 
and  separate  a  full  cutting-  width  at 
normal  forward  speeds  but  at  the  same 
time  have  seriously  overloaded  sieves 
and  screens.  The  grain  and  chaff  pile 
up  on  the  lower  side  of  the  sieve  and 
pass  out  onto  the  ground  because  there 
is  too  much  grain  concentrated  on  part 
of  the  sieve. 

Too  much  or  too  little  wind  from  the 
blower  can  also  cause  grain  losses.  Too 
much  wind,  of  course,  blows  out  the 
grain;  too  little  wind,  particularly  if 
the  sieve  is  nearly  closed,  permits  the 
grain  and  chaff  to  pile  up  and  thus 
shake  out  over  the  sieve  rather  than 
down  onto  the  screen.  When  cutting  up 
or  down  hills,  the  operating  speed  of 
the  combine  may  vary  enough  to  cause 
grain  loss  because  of  poor  separation, 
overloaded  sieves,  or  too  much  air  blast. 

A  few  minutes  every  hour  spent 
checking  the  combine  adjustment 
should  help  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
lost. 

Better  still,  why  not  consider  har¬ 
vesting  the  oat  crop  for  silage,  hay  or 
pasture  next  year?  You  will  eliminate 
the  volunteer  oats  problem,  favor  the 
forage  seeding  by  removing  the  oats 
early,  and  get  as  much  or  more  feed¬ 
ing  value.  A  60-bushel  oat  crop  con¬ 
tains  about  1,300  pounds  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  The  same  crop  harvested  at  the 
milk  stage  would  make  about  7  tons  of 
silage  containing  around  2,000  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients.  —  By  W.  L 
Griffeth,  Cornell  Agronomy  Dept. 


Same  field  the  next  spring.  Notice  that  the  forage  seeding  was  killed  by  the  oats. 


HEW  IMPROVED  FORD  BLOWER 

Ford  grain  and  forage  blower— Up  to  40  tons  per  hour  capacity  moves 
grain  and  forage  into  storage  fast;  no  need  for  loads  to  wait.  Available 
with  chain  type  or  a  rubberized  belt  conveyor.  Conveyor,  cross-feed 
auger  and  big  40-inch  six-blade  fan  all  have  sealed-for-life  bearings. 
Easy  transport  with  3-point  hitch.  Direct  PTO  drive,  no  anchoring 
needed.  See  it  soon! 


Po-wermaster  3-4  plow  tractor  and  row  crop  Ford  forage  harvester 


of  forage  per  hour ! 


Ford  forage  harvester  in  corn  will  keep  your  wagons  and  blower  going 
it  top  capacity.  Ford  has  more  extra  features . . .  more  reasons  why  you 
^et  your  chopping  job  done  fast.  Here’s  why  a  Ford  will  do  the  best 
flopping  job  ever  done  on  your  farm: 

high  capacity 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  a  chopper... and  the  first  thing  Ford  owners 
talk  about.  Ford  Harvesters  will  chop  as  fast  as  you  can  put  it  into  the 
silo.  Yes,  and  that’s  even  at  the  short  -Ts-inch  cut  for  best  corn  silage! 

LESS  POWER  NEEDED 

Gets  more  done  in  good  weather . . .  gets  the  job  done  in  bad  weather, 
too.  Because  they’re  compact,  light-weight  and  close-coupled.  Fords 
will  pull  through  wet  spots. 

even  feed 

Forage  travels  a  short  distance  to  cutter . . .  another  reason  why  you 
need  less  power! 

built-in  sharpener 

Now  it’s  easy  to  keep  the  knives  sharp  and  save  more  power.  Spiral 
knives  cut  uniform  Vs-  to  4-inch  lengths. 

BIG,  SEPARATE  BLOWER 

Four-blade  3()-inch  blower  moves  forage  to  the  load  through  a  9-inch 
delivery  pipe  as  fast  as  you  can  chop.  It  has  separate  drive  from  cutter 
and  a  secondary  air  intake  for  that  extra  boost  that  loads  fast. 


FORD  FORAGE  HARVESTER  WITH  CUTTERBAR  ATTACHMENT 

—This  3-in-l  harvester  has  pick-up,  cutterbar  and  row-crop  attach¬ 
ments  . . .  comes  with  PTO  or  engine  drive.  It  features  Yg-  to  4-inch 
cut,  built-in  knife  sharpener,  quick-shift  feed  control,  4-edge  shear 
bar  and  separate  drive  blower.  All  this  plus  5 -position  hitch  and 
3-position  axle  for  12-,  15-  or  18-inch  clearance. 


See  the  world’s  most  advanced 
tractor  transmission 

FORD  SELECTO  SPEED 


quick-change  attachments 

Whether  you  want  to  chop  dry  hay,  cut  direct,  or  chop  row  crops,  you 
can  drive  right  in,  hook  up  in  a  jiffy. 

f  Handy  controls 

'  Swivel  the  discharge  spout  without  leaving  tractor  seat!  Adjusting  and 
lifting  controls  are  within  easy  operator’s  reach. 

easy  and  profitable  to  own  a  Ford  forage  harvester . . .  try 
one  on  your  farm  . . .  see  for  yourself! 
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Howard  Turner  has  an  office  where  he  keeps  farm  records,  has  some  filing 
cabinets  and  an  adding  machine.  He's  checking  some  figures  in  the  Cash 
Account  Book  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  Bess.  Farming  is  a  family  affair; 
wives  need  to  know  what  goes  on,  too. 


Jima, 

battle 


Gordon  Conklin 


I ISTORY  records  many  battles, 
and  it’s  not  long  ago*  that  we 
were  acquainted  with  such 
names  as  Omaha  Beach,  Iwo 
and  Bloody  Nose  Ridge.  The 
we’re  going  to  consider  con¬ 
tains  the  same  elements  of  effort  and 
courage,  but  a  far  more  productive 
goal.  It  is  the  battle  fought  by  a  young 
family  to  build  a 
successful  farm 
business  on  limited 
capital,  to  pursue 
family  goals  amidst 
the  changing  econ¬ 
omic  and  social 
scenes. 

These  folks  have 
put  together  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dairy  farm 
business  without  the 
capital  resources 
which  many  feeT  es¬ 
sential  to  begin 
farming.  They  have 
steadily  increased  their  net  income  dur¬ 
ing  an  “agricultural  recession’’  when 
clamor  for  more  government  help  to 
farmers  has  increased.  How  did  they 
do  it? 

Howard  Turner  modestly  gives  plen¬ 
ty  of  credit  to  Edward  Thomson,  form¬ 
er  owner  of  the  farm.  Ed,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
gave  Howard  an  opportunity  to  buy  the 
farm  with  very  little  capital  of  his  own. 

The  Family  and  The  Farm 

To  understand  the  answer  to  this 
question,  we  need  to  know  about  the 
most  important  resource,  the  people 
involved.  If  you  call  at  the  Scotch 
Mountain  Farm  just  east  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  you  are  likely  to  find  the 
Howard  Turner  family  and  their  hired 
man  busy  at  a  variety  of  tasks. 

Howard,  a  native  of  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty,  met  his  wife  Bessie  while  both  were 
completing  2  years  of  study  at  Morris- 
ville  Agricultural  and  Technical  School. 
Bessie,  by  the  way,  took  the  honors 
there  for  the  highest  academic  average 
in  the  Home  Economics  graduating 
class.  Ralph,  aged  12,  and  Nancy,  13, 
complete  the  Turner  family. 

Howard  started  work  on  the  Scotch 
Mountain  Farm  in  1944  as  a  hired 
man;  all  he  had  was  “Bess  and  a  car 
half  paid  for.’’  He  signed  a  contract 
purchase  agreement  in  1953  and  has 
paid  30%  of  his  milk  check  on  it  ever 
since. 

As  for  the  farm  on  which  the  family 
team  operates,  a  glance  at  the  soil  map 
shows  predominantly  Honeyoye-Lima 
soils.  These  are  the  joy  of  any  farmer, 
with  good  to  moderate  internal  drain¬ 
age  and  high  lime  content.  Anyone  who 


The  Battle  of 
Scotch  Mountain 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


cuss  how  Howard  has  developed  an  out¬ 
standing  farm  business.  Part  of  the  an¬ 
swer  has  been  his  ability  to  keep  equip¬ 
ment  costs  at  a  minimum.  His  welder 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  on  the  fai’m. 

Three  years  in  the  Farm  and  Home 
Management  Program,  sponsored  by 
the  Extension  Service,  convinced  him 
that  equipment  costs  can  get  out  of 
hand  pretty  fast.  These  three  years  also 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  farm 
business  records  are  important.  He  has 
a  farm  office,  with  filing  cabinets  and 
au  adding  machine.  He  keeps  and  uses 
carefully  his  DHIC  records. 

From  these  records  he  came  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  to  develop  a  long 
range  breeding  program  for  greater 
production.  He  noted  a  high  correlation 
between  pounds  of  milk  sold  per  man 
(175,000  pounds  in  1958)  and  net  in- 
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come,  began  to  emphasize  even  more 
animal  production  and  herd  expansion 

This  management  know-how  has 
made  it  possible  for  Howard  to  move 
rapidly  from  hired  man  toward  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  farm  business  with  an  invest 
ment  over  $70,000.  It  has  also  made 
possible  a  rising  income  during  the 
“px’ice-cost  squeeze.”  Howard  figures  if 
he  can  still  be  optimistic  after  paying 
the  1958  income  tax  bill,  he  can  face 
anything. 

Active  In  Community 

Maybe  it  sounds  as  though  the  Turn¬ 
ers  keep  their  noses  pretty  close  to  the 
grindstone  in  order  to  make  an  extra 
“shekel.”  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
Howard  somehow  manages  to  be  a 
Scoutmaster,/  president  of  the  Auburn 
Dairymen’s  League  Local,  member  of 
the  Skaneateles  Methodist  Church  offi¬ 
cial  board,  and  chairman  of  the  church 
Membership  and  Evangelism  Commis¬ 
sion,  director  of  the  local  NYABC,  and 
Service  committeeman. 

Bess  is  vice-president  of  the  Skane¬ 
ateles  WSCS,  a  4-H  Club  leader  for  two 
clubs,  and  serves  as  County  Advisory 
Woman  for  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

The  Turners  have  gone  far  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  constructive  results  of 
constant  attention  to  better  manage¬ 
ment.  They  have  met  management 
problems  with  realism,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  been 
willing  to  make  changes  when  careful 
thought  dictated  them. 
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Pasture  Clipping 


has  ever  struggled  with  small,  cut-up 
fields  would  be  astounded  at  the  Turner 
layout.  Hedge  removal  has  left  the 
shortest  field  %  mile  long,  the  longest 
3400  feet.  The  ground  is  slightly  rolling 
(table  top  fiat  by  the  standards  of  your 
author,  who  grew  up  in  Cattaraugus 
County) . 

Two  complete  sets  of  buildings  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  for  the  hired  man  and  a 
heifer  barn,  in  addition  to  the  Turner 
farmstead.  Both  barns  have  a  mow  hay 
drier  to  help  make  good  feed  from  one 
of  the  most  important  crops  grown  on 
the  farm. 

Crops 

While  we’re  talking  about  hay,  we 
should  note  that  Howard  harvests 
around  100  acres  of  it  each  year,  also 
has  100  acres  of  other  crops.  He  feels 
that  his  two  cold  air  hay  driers  have 
paid  for  themselves  many  times  over 
during  the  10  years  since  installation. 

He  figures  that  the  total  cost  of  dry¬ 
ing  is  now  about  $2.50  per  ton,  includ¬ 
ing  depreciation  and  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  1958,  he  added  a  hay  conditioner 
to  his  equipment,  closing  still  further 
the  time  between  mowing  and  baling. 

This  year  he  added  a  bale-throwing 
attachfhent  to  his  baler,  can  now  bale 
500  bales  of  hay  by  himself.  He  figures 
the  later  device  will  pay  for  itself  by 
reduced  labor  cost  over  two  haying  sea¬ 
sons. 

Howard  needs  plenty  of  equipment  to 
handle  hay,  for  his  yields  are  very  high. 

He  topdresses  every  new  seeding  with 
300  pounds  of  0-20-20  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  straw  is  taken  off.  With  his  ro¬ 
tation,  every  acre  receives  this  treat¬ 
ment  every  5  years,  benefitting  not  only 
hay  but  other  crops. 

These  other  crops  include  oats  and 
wheat  grown  for  sale  as  certified  seed, 
corn  for  silage  and  grain.  Howard 
doesn’t  stint  on  fertilizer  for  corn,  puts 
on  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre  on  alfal¬ 
fa  sod,  then  uses  400  pounds  of  10-10-10 
at  planting.  Next  comes  40  pounds  per 
acre  of  actual  nitrogen,  sidedressed  as 
a  liquid. 

Livestock 

Except  for  certified  seed  production, 
the  entire  crop  program  is  geared  to 
th-e  dairy  herd  of  41  cows  and  about  40 
heifers.  Howard  uses  a  modified  zero 
pasture  combined  with  rotation  graz¬ 
ing.  He  chops  greep  hay,  corn,  and  oa(.s 
to  supplement  pasture.  An  annual  fig¬ 
ure  of  nearly'  10,000  pounds  of  milk  sold 
per  cow  speaks  well  for  this  program. 

Looking  over  the  cows,  you’ll  see  the 
push  type  gutter  cleaner  which  cost 

$7o  to  build  and  has  done  a  good  job  <  This  picture  first  appeared  in  the  July  2,  1955  issue.  The  7-foot  cut,  3-blade  rotary 
for  3  years  with  practically  no  repair.  is  still  in  use  at  Hayfields.  From  Albany,  Georgia,  it  was  built  for  the  smooth  soils  0 

This  item  leads  us  naturally  to  dis-  the  deep  South,  i  understand  Liliiston  now  has  a  heavier  job  on  the  market. 


F  THE  agronomists  can  be  relied 
upon,  which  they  usually  can, 
and  especially  so  in  this  instance, 
pastures  should  be  clipped  early. 
By  “early”  is  meant  the  month  of  May, 
probably  late  May  in  most  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  in  June. 

Much  more  pasture  clipping  can  be 
observed  from  the  highways  now  than 
ten  years  ago.  But  most  of  it  is  too 
late  to  do  the  most  good!  Some  of  it  is 
too  late  to.  do  any  good!  A  little  of  it 
is  so  very  late  as  to  do  harm  by  spread¬ 
ing  weed  seeds  all  over  the  place!  This 
last  statement  is  strictly  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  is  not  backed  by  experi¬ 
mental  evidence.  I  shall  retreat  from 
such  an  exposed  position  only  by  see¬ 
ing  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  trouble  with  early  pasture  clip¬ 
ping  is  that  there  is  almost  no  conven¬ 
ient  time  in  which  to  do  it.  Spring  fenc¬ 
ing  and  clean-up  of  premises,  plowing, 
fitting  of  ground,  liming,  fertilizing  and 
planting  take  up  all  the  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  most  people  can  spare  from  the 
care  of  dairy  cattle  still  confined  to 
barns.  By  the  date  planting  is  done,  the 
time  for  weed  spraying,  cultivating  and 
grass  silage  has  arrived. 

For  the  reason  that  it  does  pay, 
mowing  pastures  on  time  is,  unfortun¬ 


ately,  a  job  for  after  supper,  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  or  days  when  plowed  ground  is 
too  wet  to  work  but  pasture  grasses 
and  weeds  are  dry  enough  to  mow 
without  clogging.  If  there  ever  is  ample 
time  within  decent  hours  to  run  over 
the  pastures  early  enough  with  mower 
or  clipper,  then  the  chances  are  the 
farm  has  more  help  than  its  income 
can  fully  justify! 

Still,  some  of  the  benefits  can  be 
counted,  such  as: 

1.  Spreading  out  the  growing  herbage 
by  removing  the  tops  and  thus  provid¬ 
ing  sunlight  for  the  oncoming  small 
plants. 

2.  Lower  midsummer  soil  tempera¬ 
tures  from  shading  close  to  the  ground. 

3.  Higher  palatability  in  the  young 
leaves  and  finer  stems,  and  with  it 
greater  consumption  of  forage  per  day 
of  grazing. 

4.  Fewer  weeds,  if  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  tall  weeds,  being  decapitated, 
cannot  go  to  seed. 

5.  Longer  grazing  season,  from  the 
tendency  of  early  season  grasses  to 
keep  growing  in  the  natural  effort  to 
make  seed. 

6.  Higher  protein  content  of  shorter 
and  younger  growing  plants;  but  pas- 

^Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ture  clipping  should  seldom  be  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  the  mowing  of  hay, 
especially  with  the  grasses  in  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

7.  A  clipped  pasture  is  always  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  even  when  cut  too  late 
to  accomplish  maximum  benefit. 

I’m  afraid  that  some  dairymen,  feel¬ 
ing  they  should  clip,  do  so  at  such  a 
late  date,  however  convenient,  as  to 
satisfy  only  themselves,  without  bene- 
fitting  the  pasture  .or  pleasing  the^cows. 

The  standard  'mowing  machine, 
whether  trailer  or  mounted  type,  takes 
a  bad  shaking-up  on  pasture  clipping. 
It  wears  out  mowers  ahead  of  their 
time.  Then  too,  few  mower  cutter  bars 
can  be  raised  high  enough  for  pasture 
clipping  without  putting  on  special 
shoes.  This  takes  time  and  effort,  and 
is  bothersome. 

The  rotary  clipper  will  do  a  faster 
job,  and  if  of  7-foot  cut,  will  enable  a 
man  or  boy  to  do  'twice  as  much  per 
hour  as  with  a  conventional  mower. 
Ho  can  go  faster  than  a  mower  should 
be  run.  But  can  a  30-cow  farmer  afford 
a  fast-acting^  rotary  ?  I  don’t  know.  I 
do  know  that  two  or  three  farms  can 
be  served  by  one  rotary.  This  being  so, 
the  problem  is  one  of  men  rather  than 
machines.  Who  is  going  to  pay 'for  re¬ 
pairing  the  rotary  after  the  blades  hit 
a  big  rock?  We’ve  learned  at  our  cost 
that  rotaries  aren’t  for  rocks.  If  joint 
ownership  won’t  work  out,  how  about 
custom  service  by  the  acre? 

SCREEXIIVGS 

In  our  neighborhood  of  declining  pea 
acreage,  farmers  who  grew  peas  on 
early  ground  were  rewarded  for  the 
second  straight  year.  James  Sackett 
and  Sons,  whose  farm  adjoins  Hay- 
fields  on  the  north,  cut  and  loaded  peas 
the  week  of  Jime  20,  for  a  return  of 
$145  an  acre  delivered  freezing  plant  a 
few  miles  away.  E.xcept  for  the  strenu¬ 
ous  labor  of  harvest  and  delivery,  peas 
are  cheap  to  grow.  On  June  26,  one 
Sackett  pea  field  was  plowed  again  and 
being  readied  for  late  Danish  cabbage. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  field 
experiments  and  re-designing,  a  prac¬ 
tical  pea  mower-sheller,  or  pea  com¬ 
bine,  is  now  available  in  limited  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  said  to  be  a  few  “bugs” 
in  it  still,  but  it  does  retain  better  pea 
quality  and  freshness,  while  lowering 
costs.  The  pea  combine  does  away  with 
a  mowing  operation,  loading  unthresh¬ 
ed  vines,  hauling  to  a  vining  station, 
pitching  vines  into  viner,  and  stacking 
the  refuse  after  peas  are  separated. 
Seabrook  Farms  contributed  for  years 
hy  aiding  two  equipment  companies  in 
this  venture. 

In  addition  to  hay  in  outdoor  racks, 
refilled  regularly,  our  cows  receive 
corn  silage  daily.  That  is,  they  did  un¬ 
til  the  bottom  unloader  of  the  gas- 
tight  glass-lined  silo  broke  down  and 
Was  out  of  commission  for  ten  days  or 
hiore.  Surprisingly,  milk  production  did 
iiot  suffer  in  the  presence  of  good  pas¬ 
ture  and  increased  intake  of  dry  hay. 
^nt  the  cows  fell  off  in  flesh  to  a  no¬ 
ticeable  extent.  We  like  corn  silage  for 
Its  higher  energy  or  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent  when  cows  graze  on  good  legume 
pasture  with  its  high  protein.  The  corn 
silage  doesn’t  contribute  so  immedi¬ 
ately  to  higher  milk  flow,  as  it  does 
later  through  better  flesh  or  weight  of 
cows. 


Haying  is  being  done  earlier  this 
year  than  ever  before,  with  beneficial 
results,  I  am  sure.  Farmers  who  have 
aay  conditioners  are  finding  them  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  this  season  of  light 
rains  but  no  great  rainfall.  At  Hay- 
lelds  we  have  one  of  the  crimper  type 
Which  works  well  and  seldom  “w’’inds 
’^P.  ’  as  the  roller  type  is  said  to  do.  For 
l^yself,  I  do  not  know,  and  suspect  that 
he  best  hay  conditioner  is  yet  to  come, 
•^d  something  better  than  the  hay  bal- 
is  yet  to  come!  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
he  day,  since  I’ve  been  making  the  pre¬ 
diction  for  years. 


This  Was  No  Miracle 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

individual  records  this  past  year  in¬ 
cluded  a  yVallace  daughter  with  22,250 
of  rhilk  and  801  of  fat  and  two  Im¬ 
perial  daughters  with  first  calf  records 
well  over  500  pounds  of  fat.  These  are 
305  day  2X  reco'rds. 

Don  and  his  family  are  the  third 
generation  of  Hanks  on  the  same  farm. 
The  family,  by  the  way,  consists  of 
Don’s  wife  Jane  and  three  sons.  Dean 
the  oldest  is  12  and  the  twins,  Peter 
and  Paul,  are  10.  Perhaps  we  should 
add — two  giant  St.  Bernards  also  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  part  of  the  family. 

The  family  farm  has  grown  from  the 
original  135  acres  to  600  acres.  Three 
surrounding  farms  have  been  purchas¬ 
ed  since  Don  took  over  the  business  in 
1941.  Don  had  just  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
that  time. 

Along  with  the  addition  of  land,  the 
farm  has  also  undergone  a  novel 
change  in  farm  buildings  made  by  the 
present  generation.  The  new  barn  was 
built  in  1952.  It  is  140  x  36  feet  and  has 
the  unique  arrangement  of  having  50 
cows  on  the  ground  floor  and  1,800  hens 
on  the  second  floor.  An  average  of 
6,000  laying  hens  are  kept  at  present. 
The  hay  storage  is  a  30  x  50  feet  pole 
structure  which  forms  an  “L”  on  the 
main  barn.  This  holds  about  3,000  bales 
and  was  built  for  the  total  cost  of  ?500 
in  1952.  The  poles  are  secondhand  chest¬ 
nut  telephone  poles.  The  only  cash  cost 
of  this  hay  storage  was  the  roof.  It  has 
no  sides  and  no  floor.  According  to  Don 


this  type  of  hay  storage  has  many 
other  advantages  besides  economy.  It 
provides  cover  for  several  wagon  loads 
of  bales  during  sudden  rains  and  per¬ 
mits  unloading  afi  any  point  in  the 
building.  Also,  getting  bales  out  for 
winter  feeding  is  simple.  A  platform 
cart  is  rolled  into  the  pole  shed  from 
the  stable.  Six  to  eight  bales  can  be 
loaded  on  this  and  later  unloaded  at 
any  point  in  front  of  the  cows. 

Another  pole  structure  measuring 
170  X  48  feet  was  built  in  1954  to  house 
3,800  laying  hens.  This  is  not  a  per¬ 
manent  laying  house  but  a  modified 
summer  laying  shelter.  Its  normal  per¬ 
iod  of  use  is  extended  by  three  to  four 
months  by  using  shutters  on  the  open 
sides.  Yearling  birds  are  put  in  this 
in  March  and  sold  the  next  January. 

The  labor  force  on  the  Hanks  farm 
consists  of  two  full  time  hired  men  plus 
Don  himself  and  some  occasional  sea¬ 
sonal  labor.  His  man  equivalent  for 
1958  in  the  Farm  Management  Pro¬ 
gram  was  3.7  of  which  2.0  was  devoted 
to  dairy  and  the  other  1.7  to  poultry. 
This  means  his  total  labor  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  three  men  for  12  months  plus 
one  man  for  about  8I/2  months.  Last 
year  the  two  men  for  the  dairy  enter¬ 
prise  accounted  for  over  375,000  pounds 
of  milk  sold  per  man.  This  top-notch 
efficiency  demanded  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  buildings,  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Don  was  one  of  the  first  dairymen  to 
sign-up  for  the  intensive  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  Program  in  Washington 
County.  He  knows  that  it  takes  good 
farm  records  and  a  continued  analysis 
of  these  records  to  be  able  to  solve  the 


management  problems  on  the  modern, 
large  scale  farm  operation. 

They  say  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link.  The  Hanks  farm  op¬ 
eration  has  no  weak  links  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  Each  important  part  of  his  oper¬ 
ation  is  equal  in  strength  to  all  the 
other  parts.  That’s  why  I  say  no  mir¬ 
acles  are  needed  to  get  a  16,250  pound 
herd  average. 


WOOD -WARMTH 
WOOD-FLAVOR 
WOOD- ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD-UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage'’ 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soteS  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B-71 9,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Mr.  Hoch  has  Hot  Water  aplenty! 


Lots  of  hot  water  .  .  . 
that’s  one  reason  why  the 
Victor  Hoch  dairy  farm 
near  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  N.Y.  is  always 
spotless. 

The  electric  water  heater 
in  the  milkhouse  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  hot  water  for  keeping  the  milking 
equipment  clean  and  sanitary.  In  our 
photograph,  Paul  Jantzi  is  holding  one  of 
the  units  used  in  connection  with  the  pipe 
line  milker  and  bulk  tank  on  the  Hoch  farm. 


^  in  addition  to  the  usual  farm  requirements, 
all  the  cars,  trucks  and  farm  implements 
get  regular  hot  water  baths  on  the  Hoch 
farm.  Mr  Hoch  has  found  out  that  equip¬ 
ment  not  only  looks  better  but  lasts  longer, 
too,  when  it’s  kept  clean. 

Why  not  see  your  Niagara  Mohawk  repre¬ 
sentative  about  an  electric  hot  water  heater 
for  your  barn.  He  can  show  you  how 
electricity  in  this  and  many  othei  ways 
can  increase  your  farm  profit  and  your 
comfort.  Contact  him  through  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


'FARM  BETT^ 


Live  better  ,  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically ! 


NIAGARA 


%  MOHAWK 
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To  Feed  Your 


Home-Grown 

Grains 


HOW  TO  FOR  COWS 

Plenty  of  Grain:  To  make  a  16%  dairy  feed,  use  your  grain 
with  G.L.F.  40%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses. 

470  LBS.  40%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
630  LBS.  OATS 
700  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Plenty  of  Grain— Higher  Fat  Ration:  The  right  concentrate  for 
a  16%  feed  is  G.L.F.  32%  Hi-Pro.  It  is  increasingly  popular 
because  of  its  5%  fat  content.  Molasses  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  T.D.N. 

.500  LBS.  32%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
1300  LBS.  OATS 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Moderate  Grain  Supply:  If  your  grain  needs  some  help  to  last 
through  the  winter,  G.L.F.  30%  Hi-PrO.  and  molasses  are 
just  the  ticket.  For  a  16%  feed : 

700  LBS.  30%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
500  LBS.  OATS 
600  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Limited  Grain:  G.L.F.  24%  Hi-Pro  will  stretch  your  grain  to 
the  last  milk-making  bushel — and  provide  a  16%  quality 
ration  for  maintenance  and  full  production : 

1050  LBS.  24%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
200  LBS.  OATS 
550  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

The  BEST  WAY  to  feed  your  home-grown  grains  is  to  mix 
them  with  G.L.F.  Concentrates — and  there’s  no  better  way/ 
to  cut  feed  bills  .  .  .  right  now  as  well  as  next  winter.  Quality 
of  a  ration  with  high-grade  grain  is  equal  in  all  respects  to 
a  mill-mixed  formula. 

Your  G.L.F.  man  is  ready  to  help  in  selecting  the  Hi-Pro  to 
make  the  most  of  the  grain  you  have  available  at  whatever 
protein  level  you  need  to  match  your  roughage.  And  this  is 
important,  too :  G.L.F.  Hi-Pro’s  supply  all  the  minerals  and 
vitamins  your  cows  need  for  good  milk  production. 


HOW  TO  FOR  HENS 

ALL-MASH  LAYER:  Mix  500  lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing 
Mash  or  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1200 

1000 

800 

800 

WHEAT  ' 

200 

300 

200 

OATS 

100 

150 

200 

200 

BARLEY 

100 

150 

250 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

150 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

50 

50 

50 

50 

LAYING  MASH:  Mix  800 

lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Super 

Layer  Mixing 

Mash  or  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1200  lbs.  of: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1000 

800 

700 

600 

WHEAT 

200 

200 

600 

OATS 

200 

100 

BARLEY 

200 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

200 

■ 

ALL-MASH  BREEDER:  Mix  500  lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Breeder  Mixing 

Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1200 

1000 

800 

800 

WHEAT 

■  200 

300 

200 

OATS 

220 

220 

220 

BARLEY 

100 

200 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

220 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

80 

80 

80 

80 

You  will  be  surprised  how  reasonable  in  price  a  top  laying 
mash  can  be  when  made  with  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing 
Mash  and  your  own  grains.  With  its  extra  protein,  extra 
vitamins,  and  the  right  amount  of  minerals,  the  Concentrate 
makes  those  grains  into  a  mash  very  similar  to  G.L.F.  Super 
Laying  Mash. 

G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash  is  priced  lower — recommended 
when  somewhat  less  energy  is  desired. 

Remember — you  can  seldom  sell  your  grains  for  as  much  as 
they  will  cost  in  feeds  that  you  buy.  Talk  feed  with  your 
G.L.F.  man.  Get  more  eggs  for  your  feed  dollar. 


MIX  YOUR  HOME-GROWN  GRAINS  WITH 

GLF  CONCENTRATES 
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Care  of 
Small 
Engines 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 

I  MALL  ENGINES  of  IV2  to  3  or 
even  5  HP  have  become  much 
more  widely  used  in  recent  years, 
for  such  things  as  iawn  mowers, 
garden  tractors,  portable  generators, 
pump  jacks,  etc.  While  these  engines 
are  small,  they  operate  upon  the  same 
principles  as  larger  engines  do,  and  a 
little  attention  to  their  care  during 
use  and  storage  can  greatly  improve 
their  quality  and  length  of  service. 
While  two-cycle  and  four-cycle  engines 
differ  in  some  respects,  they  are  alike 
in  their  need  for  good  care. 

The  best  way  to  start  on  your  small- 
engine-care  project  is  to  find  your  man¬ 
ual.  It  will  give  you  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  about  such  things  as  the  model  of 
spark  plug  use,  carburetor  setting,  kind 
of  oil,  fuel,  etc.  If  you  can’t  find  your 
manual,  look  at  the  identification  plate 
on  your  engine.  It  has  the  model  num¬ 
ber,  serial  number,  and  manufacturer’s 
name  and  address  on  it.  Then,  write 
your  manufacturer,  explaining  that 
you’ve  lost  your  manual,  and  ask  if  you 
may  have  another.  He’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  one. 

Keep  Them  Clear 

According  to  the  service  department 
of  a  major  manufacturer,  the  most 
common  problems  with  their  engines  is 
lack  of  cleanliness — allowing  dirt  to 
enter  the  engine  because  of  improper 
air  cleaner  care — and  failure  to  change 
the  oil  regularly.  If  you  take  care  in 
the  matter  of  engine  hygiene,  and  have 
good  compression,  ignition,  and  carbu- 
retion,  you  should  have  good  service. 
It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Your  manual  may  also  recommend 
certain  steps  before  storage — draining 
out  old  oil  and  replacing  with  new,  and 
letting  the  engine  run  until  all  the  fuel 
is  burned  out  of  the  tank  and  carbur¬ 
etor.  This  avoids  the  possibility  of  gum 
formation  in  gasoline  which  stands  for 
a  long  while.  Some  recommend  pouring 
an  ounce  of  oil  into  the  spark  plug 
hole,  and  turning  the  engine  over  slow¬ 
ly  a  few  times,  to  coat  the  cylinder 
wall,  piston,  and  rings  with  oil,  for  bet¬ 
ter  protection.  Of  course  you  should 
keep  the  engine  in  a  dry  place. 

You  may  have  heard  that  you  need 
white”  gasoline  for  these  small  en¬ 
gines.  A  major  manufacturer  recom¬ 
mends  “regular”  gasoline  for  his  en¬ 
gines  today,  because,  as  he  says,  there 
are  so  many  places  where  you  can’t 
get  a  good  un-leaded  gasoline.  Here’s 
the  nutshell  version  of  that  situation: 
as  engineers  have  increased  compres¬ 
sion  for  more  power,  gasoline-makers 
nave  added  tetra-ethyl  lead  to  increase 

octane-ratings. 

While  deposits  are  not  generally  a 
severe  problem  in  larger  engines,  these 
small  engines  are  pretty  tiny  inside, 
^nd  the  possibility  of  deposits  could  be 
more  critical  in  them  than  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  However,  experience  has 
shown  that  regular  fuel  is  satisfactory. 

Check  List 

In  preparing  your  engine  for  use 
^  ter  storage,  you  might  well  use  this 
1st  of  steps  in  a  tune-up,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  major  manufacturer  of 
small  four-cycle  engines: 

!■  Service  air  cleaner. 

2'  Clean  fuel  system. 

3.  Check  compression. 

Check  spark  plug. 

■  Inspect  breaker  points. 

•  Check  governor  action. 

•  Eiii  crankcase  with  oil. 

•  Start  engine,  adjust  carburetor. 


If  you  do  these  things,  you  will  have 
covered  most  of  the  possible  sources  of 
trouble.  If  you  have  difficulty  after  this, 
it  should  be  easier  for  your  dealer  to 
diagnose  the  trouble. 

Service  air  cleaner  —  the  air  cleaner 
is  just  as  important  to  long  life  of  your 
small  engine  as  it  is  to  your  car,  truck, 
or  tractor  engine.  Clean  thoroughly, 
removing  clippings  and  dirt.  Re-fill 
with  the  same  oil  as  you  use  in  the 
crankcase. 

Clean  fuel  system  —  you  may  want 
to  remove  the  fuel  lines  for  thorough 


cleaning.  'There  may  be  gum  and  var¬ 
nish  from  fuel  which  has  been  standing 
in  the  engine  for  a  long  while.  Some 
recommend  use  of  a  solvent  to  remove 
such  accumulation.  Get  such  a  solvent 
at  your  service  station. 

Check  compression  — turn  the  engine 
over  a  few  times,  to  see  if  the  com¬ 
pression  is  fairly  good.  If  not,  you  may 
have  sticky  valves  or  poor  valve  seats 
in  a  four-cycle  engine,  or  a  blown  head 
gasket  or  worn  and/or  stuck  rings.  In 
any  event,  if  you  don’t  have  good  com¬ 
pression,  you’ll  need  to  take  steps  to  re¬ 
store  it  before  you’ll  get  very  effective 
service. 

Inspect  spark  plug  — if  terminals  are 
badly  burned  away,  or  porcelain  is 
broken,  the  plug  should  be  replaced. 
Be  sure  to  get  proper  model  of  plug.  If 
possible,  use  a  standard  tester  and 
clean  by  sand  blasting.  Set  gap  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  manual — possibly  at  about 
.025. 

Inspect  breaker  points  —  this  is  easi¬ 
er  on  some  engines  than  others — check 
your  manual  for  instructions.  With 
some  models,  the  flywheel  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  You  might  let  this  go  until 
you’ve  gone  over  the  rest  of  the  engine, 
and  then  check  the  points  later  if  it 
doesn’t  start  or  run  very  well.  When 
you  do  investigate,  be  sure  points  are 
clean,  in  good  condition,  and  properly 
spaced — perhaps  at  about  .020.  Also  see 
that  connections  are  good,  and  be  sure 
that  no  frayed  wires  or  worn  insula¬ 
tion  can  ground  out  the  spark.  Check 
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condenser  too,  while  you  have  access 
to  it. 

Check  governor  action  —  the  gov¬ 
ernor  must  be  completely  free,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  the  desired  speed.  If  there 
is  any  binding  of  throttle,  it  will  cause 
trouble.  You  might  need  help  from  a 
dealer  to  correct  this  if  you  have  a 
problem. 

Fill  crankcase  with  oil — follow  speci¬ 
fications,  which  may  be  for  SAE  20,  it 
operating  in  temperatures  above  32° 
P,  and  SAE  10  if  below.  Of  course, 
with  two-cycle  engines,  you  furnish 
lubrication  by  adding  oil  to  the  fuel. 
Be  sure  to  use  proper  kind  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil. 

Start  engine,  adjust  carburetor  — 
check  the  manual,  set  carburetor  as 
specified,  and  start  the  engine.  Turn 
the  engine  over  so  that  it  has  just 
.passed  the  compression  stroke,  then 
wrap  the  rope  or  let  it  rewind,  so  that 
when  you  pull,  the  engine  can  get  up 
to  maximum  speed  before  it  fires. 
After  the  engine  has  run  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  warm  up,  set  the  carburetor. 
Close  needle  valve  until  engine  begins 
to  miss  from  a  too-lean  mixture  .  .  . 
then  open  it  until  it  starts  to  run  un¬ 
evenly  from  a  too-rich  mixture  .  .  .  then 
close  just  enough  to  let  engine  run 
smooth  again.  If  the  engine  accelerates 
quickly  and  smoothly  when  you  open 
the  throttle,  your  setting  is  all  right. 
If  it  hesitates  or  sputters,  you  need  a 
little  richer  mixture.  Check  idle  speed 
adjustment,  and  you  should  be  ready 
to  work. 


Potato  Growers,  Ifs  Later  Than  We  Think' 


T 


HE  “handwriting  is  already  on 
the  wall”  when  we  predict  the 
future  of  the  potato  industry  in 
New  York  State.  The  final  count 
down  has  already  started  10-9-8-  and 
the  only  question  left  is,  will  the  indus¬ 
try  blast  off  or  be  counted  out?  If  po¬ 
tato  growers  continue  to  depend  on  the 


“other  man,”  then  we  can  be  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  death  and  taxes  that  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  counted  out.  If  we  depend 
on  ourselves  and  act  now,  this  very 
summer,  then  the  countdown  will  go 
from  7  to  0  and  the  potato  industry  in 
New  York  State  will  blast  off  to  new 
and  far  reaching  heights. 
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Marriage  Counselors 


IDO  not  want  to  speak  disparagingly  of  marriage  counselors.  Goodness 
knows,  a  lot  of  married  people  need  help  from  marriage  counselors  and 
psychiatrists,  but  I  figure  it  would  be  a  lot  more  sensible  for  folks  to  have 
their  heads  examined  before  they  get  married  rather  than  to  wait  till 
after  a  husband  has  chased  his  wife  around  the  woodpile  with  an  axe 
and  the  wife  has  gone  home  to  mother. 

In  the  course  of  their  married  life  a  husband  and  wife  are  bound 
to  have  little  arguments.  I  imagine  Adam  and  Eve  got  on  each  other’s 
nerves  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  But  they  had  to  get  along  together;  there 
were  no  marriage  counselors  to  help  them  solve  their  difficulties. 

Learning  to  give  and  take  and  to  compromise  are  basic  rules  for  a 
happy  marriage.  I  remember  how  nearly  my  cousin  Archie  Goodwin’s 
marriage  terminated  in  divorce.  When  Archie  married  Sybil,  everybody 
said,  “Now  there  is  a  perfect  marriage.”  The  marriage  was  all  right, 
but  Sybil’s  mother,  every  time  she  visited  Archie  and  Sybil  for  a  week 
end,  found  fault  and  nagged  about  everything  she  saw.  The  mother-in- 
law  wanted  Archie  to  join  a  church,  quit  chewing  tobacco  and  shoot  all 
but  two  of  his  dogs. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  Archie  and  Sybil  couldn’t  afford  a  marriage 
counselor;  they  had  to  work  out  their  own  problems.  Archie  said  to  Sybil, 
“I  can’t  stand  your  mother!  I  just  can’t  stomach  her.  But  she’s  your 
mother.  I  won’t  prohibit  her  from  coming  into  our  house  under  one  con¬ 
dition:  if  you’ll  let  me  get  drunk  while  she’s  here  and  stay  drunk  till  she 
goes  home,  we’ll  manage  to  get  along  somehow.  And  they  did  manage. 

I  don’t  believe  the  solution  for  marriage  harmony  is  to  pay  a  marriage 
counselor  five  hundred  dollars  to  hunt  for  mental  blocs,  frustrations,  etc. 
The  money  might  better  be  spent  for  a  television  set  or  a  new  refrigerator. 

No  couple  will  need  the  services  of  a  marriage  counselor  if  the  wife 
stays  home  long  enough  to  cook  her  husband  three  good  meals  a  day,  and 
if  the  husband  remembers  to  kiss  the  dimple  in  his  wife’s  cheek  once  in 
a  while  and  tell  her  she’s  just  as  lovely  as  she  was  the  day  he  married  her. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Beneway,  Ontario,  New 
York,  in  the  April  4  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  wrote  the  following  excerpt 
under  the  heading  “Need  Marketing 
Leadership.”—  “I  still  hope  that  our 
good  small  (it  applies  to  large  as  well) 
farms  can  build  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  large 
buyers.” 

Mr.  William  G.  Howe,  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent,  Cattaraugus  County, 
and  my  former  roommate  at  Cornell, 
wrote  the  following  excerpt  under  the 
heading  “Improving  Farm  Leadership” 
in  the  same  April  4  issue. — “While  agri¬ 
culture  needs  efficient  production  meth¬ 
ods  and  competent  business  managers 
on  our  farms,  it  also  needs  sound,  skill¬ 
ful  and  dedicated  leaders  in  its  farm 
organizations  — .” 

In  the  potato  industi’y  we  need  both 
marketing  organizations  and  farm 
leadership  in  this  State.  Actually  the 
leadership  is  available  on  our  farms, 
and  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  preach¬ 
er,  because  maybe  then  I  could  help 
them  '“see  the  light.”  We  have  avail¬ 
able  to  all  growers  in  the  State  a  po¬ 
tato  marketing  cooperative,  the  oldest 
continuous  operating  potato  coopera¬ 
tive  in  the  United  States. 

Since  June  1956,  in  spite  of  contin¬ 
ued  rising  costs,  the  New  York  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
No.  211,  Bouckville,  New  York  has 
lowered  costs  every  year,  including  the 
next  fiscal  year  1959-60  that  starts 
August  1,  1959.  In  addition  it  has  re¬ 
duced  costs  to  member-growers  every 
year  and  has  lowered  its  service  fee  for 
next  season.  In  spite  of  cost  reductions, 
it  has  also  reduced,  substantially,  many 
financial  obligations  it  faced  when  the 
Cooperative  located  at  Bouckville. 

Gentlemen,  the  potato  industry  in 
New  York  State  needs  unity  and  bar¬ 
gaining  power  in  order  to  blast  off  and 
not  be  counted  out.  If  you  can’t  see  fit 
to  become  a  part  of  the  only  potato 
marketing  cooperative  in  the  State  (ac¬ 
tually  marketing  potatoes),  then  make 
your  cooperative  a  selling  organization, 
or  form  one  if  you  don’t  have  one  in 
your  area.  Good  luck.  —  Frederick  P. 
Howe,  Manayer  New  York  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Bouckville, 
New  York. 
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A  typical  scene  at  the  Western  New  York  Wool  Growers'  wool  pool. 

Wool  Marketing  In 
Western  New  York 


□'ARMERS  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly  interested  in  developing 
better  marketing  facilities  for 
their  crops.  New  York  State 
wool  marketing  is  currently  undergo¬ 
ing  a  revolution  that  is  netting  the 
sheepman  more  money,  quicker,  for  his 
wool  crop  than  he  could  get  previously. 

A  typical  case  of  how  sheepmen  have 
been  able  to  help  themselves  in  the 
marketing  of  their  wool  has  been  the 
formation  and  functioning  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Wool  Growers’  Cooper¬ 
ative. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  local 
wool  growers  felt  the  need  of  a  better 
wool  marketing  system.  Due  to  declin¬ 
ing  sheep  numbers,  the  number  of  local 
buyers  had  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  some  growers  felt  there  was  not 
enough  competition  to  maintain  fair 
farmer  prices.  Some  growers  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  an  older  wool  pool  that 
operated  in  the  area,  because  of  the 
rather  heavy  operating  cost  deductions, 
lengthy  delays  in  selling  the’  wool,  and 
costly  wool  advancement  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Under  the  leadership  of  chairman 
Howard,  Hill,  members  of  the  Orleans 
County  Extension  Service  Sheep  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  study  of  the  matter. 
With  the  help  of  the  County  Extension 
Service  and  Prof.  Warren  Brannon  of 
the  Cornell  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Ithaca,  these  key  growers  or¬ 
ganized  the  Western  New  York  Wool 
Growers’  Coop,  in  January,  1958,  and 
made  plans  to  conduct  a  wool  pool.  The 
wool  pool  is  not  a  new  development, 
but  the  type  this  group  had  in  mind 
was  relatively  new  to~New  York  State 
but  had  been  proven  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Western  New  York  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Coop,  was  organized  with  six  di¬ 
rectors  to  serve  three  year  terms.  A 
grower  became  a  member  of  the  Coop, 
annually  by  using  the  Cooperative. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  directors 
got  an  expression  of  interest  in  a  pool¬ 
ing  date  and  volume  from  the  members 
present.  The  directors  then  made  their 
best  estimate  of  the  volume  to  be  pool¬ 
ed  and  contacted  a  list  of  about  25 
prospective  wool  users  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  about  3  weeks 
before  the  pool  date.  Buyers  were  ask¬ 
ed  to  bid  on  listed  grades  of  wool  to  be 
pooled  and  indicate  their  bank  refer¬ 
ence.  Bids  were  opened  by  the  directors 
about  10  days  before  the  pool  date,  the 
credit  rating  of  what  they  considered 
the  best  bidder  was  checked  by  phone, 
the  successful  bidder  was  called  to  con¬ 
firm  the  bid,  arrange  wool  transporta¬ 
tion  and  asked  to  send  a  confirming 
letter  on  wool  prices  if  bid  was  by 
phone  or  telegram.  The  successful  bid¬ 
der  was  required  to  deposit,  to  the  Co¬ 
operative’s  account,  an  amount  equal 
to  about  Vs  the  anticipated  pool  worth 


within  24  hours  of  bid  acceptance.  The 
directors  then  estimated  the  overhead 
expenses  and  decided  on  the  net  wool 
price  by  grade  to  the  grower.  The  grow¬ 
ers  received  a  letter  about  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  pool  date,  stating  the 
price  by  grade  they  would  receive, 
about  2  weeks  after  the  pool,  for  their 
wool  if  they  decided  to  bring  it  in.  Prof. 
Warren  Brannon  of  Cornell  graded  the 
wool  along  with  an  observer  sent  by 
the  accepted  bidder.  Each  grower  re¬ 
ceived  a  receipt  by  weight  and  a  grade 
for  his  wool.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
sight  draft  bill  of  lading  go  with  the 
wool  for  final  company  payment;  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  always  possible.  Final 
payment  is  received  by  the  directors 
within  a  few  days.  Growers  receive 
their  payment  in  full  about  2  weeks 
after  the  pool. 

In  western  New  York  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  wool  crpp 
ready  to  go  to  market  rather  early,  due 
to  feeder  lamb  shearing  and  early 
lambing  flocks — accounting  for  our 
early  pool  dates. 


In  1958  the  Western  New  York  Wool 
Growers’  Cooperative  held  a  pool  on 
March  27  and  April  4  to  accommodate 
growers  desiring  to  get  their  Govern¬ 
ment  Wool  Incentive  Payment  either 
for  the  1957  or  1958  market  year.  A 
firm  in  Boston  was  high  bidder  and 
agreed  to  take  the  wool  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  from  both  pools.  Thirty-one  grow¬ 
ers  brought  in  a  total  of  over  20,00Q 
pounds  of  wool  that  averaged  to  return 
them  a  little  over  40^  per  pound  net. 

In  1959  this  same  Coop,  held  its  wool 
pool  on  March  30  with  58  growers 
bringing  in  over  37,000  pounds  of  wool. 
A  firm  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  bought 
the  wool  and  the  entire  pool  averaged 
just  40^  per  pound  net  to  the  farmer. 
This  average  price  was  about  3(1  per 
pound  better  than  local  dealers  were 
paying  for  the  best  wool.  The  overhead 
costs  of  about  1^  per  pound  covered 
pool  costs.  Most  of  the  wool  pooled  fell 
into  the  %  and  14  blood  grade,  which 
netted  growers  43(1  per  pound  this  year. 

This  type  of  wool  pool  gives  the 
grower  an  opportunity  to  market  his 
wool  by  grade.  The  man  with  good, 
clean  wool  to  sell  can  get  top  price  for 
it.  He  can  stand  by  while  it  is  graded 
and  learn  how  it  is  done.  By  changing 
some  practices  another  year  he  may  be 
able  to  increase  the  wool  grade.  Until 
a  grower’s  wool  is  weighed,  after  grad¬ 
ing,  he  can  change  his  mind  and  take 
part  or  all  of  it  home,  if  he  wishes. 

This  type  of  wool  pool  is  growing 
rapidly  in  New  York  State,  with  5  such 
cooperatives  in  operation  during  1959. 
—  Horace  Smith,  Assoc.  Co.  Agric. 
Agent,  Albion,  Neiv  York 
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The  current  trend  toward  auto¬ 
mated  housing  with  feeders  and  wa- 
terers  located  over  pits  and  elevated 
from  the  floor  can  be  hazardous  dui’ing 
heat  waves.  Birds  must  have  access  to 
water  at  all  times  during  periods  of 
high  temperatures  and  birds  can  soon 
be  in  such  a  weakened  condition  that 
they  are  unable  to  fly  to  the  elevated 
waterers. 

The  following  hot  weather  recom¬ 
mendations  are  valuable  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  serious  losses. 

I.  Reduce  Air  Temperatures. 
Accomplished  by  sprinkling  roofs. 


Covering  open  silos  with  plastic  sheets,  like  these  men  are  doing,  can  reduce  silage 
spoilage  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The  plastic  cover  provides  an  efficient  air  seal 
and,  according  to  USDA  engineers,  the  cost  of  material  ranges  from  1 14  to  4  cents 
per  square  foot  per  year. 

SIEA^VE  LOSSIES  EAN  RE  REDUf  Ell 


An  intensive  study  to  determine 
methods  of  preserving  silage  in 
bunker  and  tower  silos  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Nutrient  losses  of  a  forage  once  it 
is  in  the  silo  can  range  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  the  researchers  say.  They  list 
several  practices  farmers  can  follow  to 
minimize  silage  spoilage. 

(1)  The  usual  loss  of  30  per  cent  or 
more  of  dry  matter  in  uncovered  bunk¬ 
er  silos  can  be  cut  in  half  by  using 
plastic  covers.  In  tower  silos  this  sur¬ 
face  spoilage  can  be  lowered  to  5  per 
cent  by  using  plastic  caps. 


(2)  Reducing  the  moisture  content  of 
the  crop  being  harvested  to  65  per  cent 
can  lower  losses  due  to  fermentation 
and  seepage.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  letting  crops  with  high  moistui’e 
content  wilt  to  the  right  level. 

(3)  Recent  studies  indicate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reducing  storage  losses  and 
increasing  the  palatability  of  high 
moisture  silage  by  adding  sodium  meta¬ 
bisulfite.  This  chemical  is  especially 
helpful  in  .bunker  silos.  Ground  corn 
and  cob  meal,  cereal  grains  and  beet 
pulp  are  also  effective  materials  for  re¬ 
ducing  silage  to  safe-stoi’age  levels. 
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exhaust  fans,  or  a  coat  of  aluminum 
paint  on  those  black  asphalt  roofs. 

2.  Extra  Water. 

This  is  extremely  important  as  chick¬ 
ens  cannot  survive  high  temperatures 
for  an  extended  period  without  water 
Many  of  our  automatic  watering  sys¬ 
tems  are  constantly  replenished  with 
water  but  do  not  allow  a  sufficient 
number  of  birds  to  drink  at  one  time. 
The  height  of  elevated  waterers  may 
be  too  great  an  obstacle  for  a  bird  on 
the  verge  of  heat  stroke  to  overcome. 
Extra  water  pans  scattered  about  the 
pens  are  probably  our  best  insurance. 

3.  Lights. 

A  recommendation  related  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  problem.  If  air  temperature  con¬ 
tinues  very  high  after  sundown  it  is 
desirable  to  supply  lights  in  order  that 
the  birds  may  continue  water  consump¬ 
tion. 

4.  Sprinkling  of  Pens. 

This  may  help  if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  excessive  accumulation  of  hum¬ 
idity.  Sprinkling  will  be  more  effective 
with  increased  air  movement. 

5.  Submersion  of  Acute  Cases  of 
Heat  Prostration. 

If  birds  are  still  alive  but  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  semi-coma  stage,  actual  sub¬ 
mersion  can  be  used  as  a  last  resort. 

6.  Be  prepared. 

Extra  water  pans  should  be  checked 
and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prompt 
action  may  save  many  candidates  for 
the  disposal  pit  or  incinerator. 

Warm  weather  is  always  a  difficult 
time  to  maintain  egg  production  and 
feed  consumption.  Check  your  hopper 
space  and  see  if  you  have  at  least  40 
feet  per  hundred  birds.  Pellets  are  still 
a  good  bet  to  stimulate  food  consump¬ 
tion. — Tho7)ias  W.  Fox,  Head,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Poultry  Depai'tment 
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REVENGE 

By  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Owen 

SOON  AFTER  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  I  was  much  younger  than  I 
am  now,  I  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
great  tease.  He  teased  everything — the 
cats,  dogs,  and  me  because  of  my  red 
hair  and  freckles.  Black  Jim  finally 
put  a  second  cleft  in  his  chin  for  slap¬ 
ping  him  too  much  with  the  reins.  My 
small  brother,  Glenn,  had  long  blonde 
hair  worn  in  a  Dutch  cut  which  all  but 
he  admired.  This  was  one  more  thing 
Johnny  could  tease  him  about.  He  called 
him  by  the  name  of  an  old  man  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  white  hair  reached 
to  his  shoulders. 

One  morning  Johnny  was  teasing 
Glenn  again  and  calling  him  “Bezzie 
at  breakfast  time,  but  Glenn  said 
nothing!  After  breakfast  my  fathei 
reached  for  the  Bible  and  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  lesson,  and  we  all  knelt  by 
our  chairs  while  my  father  prayed. 

He  had  gotten  well  past  “Oh,  Lord, 
our  Heavenly  Father  .  .  .’’  arid  was 
thanking  God  for  our  many  blessings 
when  little  Glenn  charged.  Across  the 
room  he  flew  and  grabbed  my  brother  s 
brown  curls  with  both  hands,  yanking 
as  hard  as  he  could,  never  saying  a 
word. 

Johnny  did  not  dare  break  the  sol 
emnity  of  my  father’s  prayer — and  jus 
took  it.  I  can  still  see  my  mother  going 
across  the  floor  on  her  knees  and  sepa 
rating  Glenn’s  hands  from  Johnny^ 
hair  while  my  sister  and  I  had  to  cov 
our  mouths  with  our  hands  to  keep 
from  laughing. 

My  father  continued  to  pray 
though  nothing  had  happened,  a” 
Mother  had  restored  order  by  the  Um 
he  had  finished  and  was  ready  to  lea 
us  in' the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
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Clieiiiieal  Weed  Killers 
Save  Work 


fT  IS  estimated  that  the  cost  of  farm 
ilabor  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  about  400  per  cent  in  the  last 
25  years.  Other  production  expenses 
have  also  increased.  The  result  is  that 
the  farmers’  margin  of  profit  per 
bushel,  ton,  bale  or  other  unit  has  de¬ 
creased  and  the  need  for  cutting  costs 
has  become  much  more  urgent. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  now 
are  reported  to  be  spraying  more  acres 
for  weed  control  than  for  the  control  of 
diseases  and  insects  combined.  In  1957, 
over  35  million  acres  were  sprayed  for 
weed  control. 

Most  of  the  herbicides  currently  used 
on  vegetable  crops  are  applied  to  weed- 
free  soil  after  the  vegetable  has  been 


planted  but  before  it  comes  up.  There 
are  several  factors  which  enter  into  the 
effective  use  of  herbicides  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  herbicide  must  be  present  in 
killing  concentrations  in  the  area  in 
which  the  weed  seeds  germinate  but  it 
must  be  tolerated  by  the  crop  plants.  In 
many  instances  irrigation  is  used  as  a 
part  of  the  weed-control  treatment. 
Some  chemicals  do  best  when  they  are 
applied  to  moist  soils  while  others  do 
better  when  they  are  applied  to  soils 
and  then  followed  by  rain  or  irrigation. 
Many  herbicides  also  react  differently 
on  light,  sandy  soils  than  they  do  on 
heavy  or  organic  soils. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
of  late  by  researchers  in  granular 
herbicides.  This  type  of  weed-killer  is 


absorbed  into  or  absorbed  onto  a  granu¬ 
lar  material  such  as  a  clay  or  vermi- 
culite.  Research  has  indicated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  technique  may  have 
some  advantages  over  the  method  of 
spraying  the  herbicide  directly  onto 
the  soil.  The  herbicidal  activity  may  be 
made  to  last  longer  by  regulating  chem¬ 
ically  the  rate  at  which  the  granule 
gives  up  the  herbicide.  It  also  may 
bring  about  more  uniform  results  and 
reduce  the  variations  in  effectiveness 
frequently  observed  when  the  herbicide 
is  sprayed  on  soils  with  varying  par¬ 
ticle  size,  organic  matter  content  and 
moisture  content. 

Weed  control  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
is  now  an  important  part  of  American 
agriculture.  It  seems  likely  that  as  new 
chemicals,  new  procedures  and  new  in¬ 
formation  becomes  available,  weed  con¬ 
trol  will  become  increasingly  important. 
—  J.  T.  Kitchin,  The  “Granite  State 
Gardener,’'  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 


PLANT  SIinLllS 
ANY  TIME 

ETTER  trees  and  shrubs  that  can 
be  planted  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  year  are  being  grown  by  nurseries 
in  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
owing  to  new  methods  of  raising  the 
plants  in  containers  under  controlled 
conditions  which  provide  improved 
quality." 

In  commenting  on,  this,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Nurserymen  says: 
“Rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer,  the 
plants  can  be  purchased  and  if,  after 
purchasing,  the  weather  is  bad,  the 
plant  can  be  left  in  the  container  in 
the  yard  until  the  homeowner  is  ready 
to  plant.  The  new  development  offers 
sensational  changes  in  home  planting 
possibilities.  Now,  the  homeowner  can 
order  plants  either  early  or  late,  and 
after  receiving  them  plant  at  any  time 
he  feels  like  it.’’ 


Contract  Farming  May  Be  the 
Last  Word  in  Modern  Marketing 

BUT  WE 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUERS 
HAVE  HAD  ITS  BENEFITS 

FOR  40  YEARS 


Sure  tills  is  a  supermarket  age.  Buyers  want  farm  protluets  iti  truckload, 
carload  and  Iraiuload  lots.  They  demand  purity,  (juality  and  a  known  reputation 
of  product  that  are  not  always  provided  by  the  average  producer. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  contract  farmer  to  give  them  those  things. 

I'he  small  dairyman  .  .  .  the  scattered  group  of  dairymen  .  .  .  has  always 
had  a  tough  row  to  hoe.  That  is  until  the  Dairymen's  League  was  reorganized 
as  a  marketing  cooperative  back  in  1919. 

'That’s  when  ilairymen  in  this  milkshed  really  got  a  break  .  .  .  when  we  were 
cni’ouraged  am!  aiilcd  in  selling  higlu'r-tjuality  milk  and  milk  products  in  larger 
quantities.  \\  hen  our  milk  was  ailvertised  under  our  own  Dairylea  trade  name  and 
maile  to  really  mean  something  both  to  the  storekeeper  and  Mrs.  Lonsumer  herself. 


We  Dairymen  Didn’t  Lose  Control  Either 


.Vs  Dairymen’s  League  members  we’ve  always  had  a  voice  in  everything  the  Association  does.  More,  we 
actually  own  a  share  in  the  far-flung  facilities  that  sell  our  milk  in  ever-increasing  volume  365  days  of  every  year. 

Our  membership  contract  has  a  definite  ending  date.  We  can  quit  if  we  want  to,  or  we  can  stand  up  in  meeting 
and  express  our  liews  Avithout  danger  of  having  our  contracts  cancelled. 

(xnitract  operators  say  they  provide  most  of  those  benefits  toilay.  Maybe 
they  do,  and  maybe  they  don’t.  They  declare  they  won’t  throw  their  weight 
around  once  they  sign  up  enough  farmers  to  control  a  market. 

Again,  maybe  they  Avon’t,  and  maybe  they  Avill. 

Me?  I’m  not  going  to  Avorry.  I’ve  been  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  for 
better  than  21  years.  My  son  is  following  in  my  footsteps.  1  know  because 
1  hear  him  telling  friends  every  noAv  and  then,  “get  smart  .  .  . 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIX 

On  the  coach  coming  home  from 
Washington,  Dan  visited  with  a  strang¬ 
er  by  the  name  of  Perkins. 

“I  s’pose,”  said  the  man,  “that  you’ve 
heard  all  about  the  great  Goodrich  rob¬ 
bery?’’ 

“No,  I’ve  heard  nothing,  I’ve  been 
busy  in  Washington.  Tell  me!” 

Nothing  loath,  Perkins  said,  “A  fel¬ 
ler  by  the  name  of  Goodrich  claimed 
he  was  robbed  and  beaten  almost  in¬ 
sensible  on  the  Essex-Merrimac  bridge. 
Know  where  that  is? 

Dan  nodded.  “Who  did  it?” 

Perkins  laughed,  “Goodrich  has  ac¬ 
cused  a  lot  of  fellows  but  mostly  a 
couple  of  brothers  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
niston.”  Then  he  rattled  on  talking 
about  the  case  while  Dan  half  listened, 
half  dozed. 

While  he  was  at  supper  that  night 
at  home,  Hannah  came  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  two  men  in  the  parlor  to  see 
him.  “Tell  them,”  Dan  replied.  “I  have 
just  arrived  from  Washington  tired  out 
and  hope  they  will  excuse  me.” 

Hannah  shook  her  head,  “They  say 
they  must  see  you.  It  is  important.” 

Dan  finished  his  supper  and  with 
some  irritation  went  in  to  get  rid  of 
his  visitors.  “I’m  tired,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “Won’t  you  please  let  your  busi¬ 
ness  rest  until  tomorrow?” 

“We’ve  come  some  distance,  Mr. 
Webster.  It’s  very  important,  but  we 
won’t  take  much  of  your  time.” 

Resignedly,  Dan  sat  down  and  told 
them  to  proceed. 

“A  man  by  the  name  of  Goodrich,” 
one  of  the  men  said,  “is  accusing  sev¬ 
eral  innocent  men  of  assault  and  rob¬ 
bery.  We  have  come  to  get  your  help 
to  defend  them.” 

Dan  raised  a  hand,  “I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  case,”  he  said,  “but  I 
can’t  take  it.  I  am  tired  and  worn  and 
need  some  rest.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  lawyers.  Why  not  get  Judge  Pres¬ 
cott?” 

“The  Judge  is  helping  to  prosecute 
the  case.  Many  people  have  taken  sides 
against  the  Kennistons  and  we  need  a 
man  of  your  ability  and  prestige  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  great  injustice.” 

“Who  is  ‘we’?”  Dan  demanded. 
“Whom  do  you  represent?” 

“Just  a  few  responsible  citizens  who 
believe  that  the  Kennistons  are  inno¬ 
cent  and  that  Goodrich  is  a  fake.  The 
case  is  all  ready  to  go  to  trial  and  you 
are  about  our  last  chance  to  see  that 
justice  is  done.” 

Convinced  of  his  visitors’  sincerity, 
Dan  promised  at  least  to  study  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  the  next  day  he  accepted 
the  responsibility  to  act  for  the  defense. 

On  arrival  at  Ipswich,  Dan  found 
that  the  trial  had  already  started. 
Prescott,  for  the  prosecution,  was  out¬ 
lining  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  He 
stated  that  Major  Elijah  Goodrich  had 
started  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  go  to 
Boston  with  a  horse  and  cutter  and 
with  $1700  in  cash  and  paper  money  on 
his  person.  On  reaching  Exeter,  he  re¬ 
membered  a  recent  highway  robbery 
and,  becoming  fearful,  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  rounds  of  ammunition  for  his 
pistol.  Then,  leaving  his  cutter,  he 
started  to  complete  his  journey  to  Bos¬ 
ton  on  horseback.  “On  the  Essex-Mer¬ 
rimac  bridge,”  said  Prescott,  “Good¬ 
rich  was  set  upon  by  robbers,  pulled 
from  his  horse  and  beaten  into  almost 
insensibility.  Recovering  somewhat. 


Goodrich  crawled  and  walked  back  to 
the  tollkeeper  on  the  bridge,  by  the 
name  of  Pearson.  Now,”  concluded 
Prescott  in  his  preliminary  presenta¬ 
tion,  “we  shall  proceed  to  prove  that 
the  defendants,  Levi  and  Ladan  Ken- 
niston,  were  the  foul  bandits  who  set 
upon,  assaulted  and  robbed  Major 
Goodrich.” 

The  prosecution  then  proceeded  in  an 
effort  to  show,  mostly  through  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Goodrich  himself,  that  the 
money  that  Goodrich  claimed  he  had 
originally  marked,  had  been  found  in 
the  Kennistons’  premises. 

When  Goodrich  had  completed  his  di¬ 
rect  testimony,  Dan  arose  to  make  his 
cross-examination.  He  walked  slowly 
toward  the  witness,  never  for  an  in¬ 
stant  taking  his  dark  eyes  off  him. 
Then  he  said,  “Major  Goodrich,  I  don’t 
want  you  to  forget  for  an  instant  that 
you  are  under  oath.” 

Prescott  interrupted,  “I  object. 
That’s  unnecessary.  The  witness  knows 
he  is  under  oath.” 

“Objection  denied,”  said  the  judge. 
“It  would  be  good  if  more  witnesses 
were  reminded  that  there  is  siich  a 
crime  as  perjury.  Proceed,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster.” 

“Major,  you  testified  that  you  went 
back  to  the  scene  of  your  trouble  and 
found  some  of  your  money  on  the 
ground.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“But  is  it  not  true  that  it  snowed 
between  the  time  that  you  claim  you 
were  assaulted  and  the  time  you  re¬ 
turned  to  find  your  money?” 

“Y-y-yes,”  agreed  the  witness  reluct¬ 
antly. 

“Then  the  money  must  have  been 
covered  by  the  snow  and  difficult  to 
find.” 

“Objection!”  roared  Prescott,  “Coun¬ 
sel  is  leading  the  witness.” 

“Sustained,”  said  the  judge.  But  Dan 
had  made  his  point  with  the  jury. 

“Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Goodrich,  that 
you  have  accused  others  besides  the 
defendants,  of  participating  in  this  rob¬ 
bery  and  also  that  you  found  your 
marked  money  on  their  premises. 
Furthermore,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
you  took  a  water  witch  with  his  wil¬ 
low  stick  to  help  locate  your  stolen 
money,  and  that  you  claim  to  have 
found  some  of  your  marked  money  on 
the  man’s  premises  you  had  accused? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  that  man  was 
cleared  of  all  guilt?” 

Prescott  was  on  his  feet,  “Objection! 
Those  questions  are  immaterial  and  ir¬ 
relevant  and  no  one  is  on  trial  except 
the  Kennistons.” 

“Objection  sustained,”  said  the  judge. 

Dan  continued,  “You  swore  in  direct 
testimony  that  you  found  your  marked 
money  on  the  premises  of  several  per¬ 
sons  including  the  defendants.  How  did 
you  know  where  to  look?”  Dan  stepped 
closer  to  the  witness,  looked  sharply  at 
him  and  said  in  his  deep  stern  voice, 
“Remember  now,  you  are  under  oath.” 

Goodrich  squirmed  in  his  chair.  His 
face  turned  red  and  while  he  hesitated, 
Dan  thundered  out  another  question. 
“Answer  me!  Yes  or  no.  Did  you  pur¬ 
posely  and  with  evil  intent  plant  that 
money  on  the  premises  of  the  Kennis¬ 
tons  and  others  whom  you  accused?” 

Again  Prescott  objected.  “The  wit¬ 
ness  is  not  on  trial.” 

But  the  judge  ruled:  “The  witness 
will  answer  the  question.” 


“No,”  said  Goodrich  in  a  weak  low 
voice. 

“Now,  you  have  sworn  that  the  Ken- 
istons  beat  you  up  so  badly  that  you 
had  to  go  to  bed  and  required  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  doctor.  Who  was  the  physi¬ 
cian?” 

“Dr.  Harry  Ormiston,  and  he  brought 
another  doctor  with  him  whose  name 
was  Dr.  Tappan.” 

This  surprised  Dan.  Going  into  the 
case  after  it  had  already  started,  he 
had  had  no  time  to  interview  witnesses 
or  even  talk  the  case  over  adequately 
with  his  colleagues.  “No  more  ques¬ 
tions,”  Dan  said. 

Later  in  the  trial,  Dan  called  Jerry 
to  the  stand  as  a  direct  witness  for  the 
defense.  In  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  he  happened  to  be  in  Exeter, 
Jerry  stated  that  he  had  been  called 
there  in  consultation  on  another  case 
and  had  been  with  his  friend.  Dr.  Or¬ 
miston,  when  he  had  examined  (Good¬ 
rich  after  the  assault. 

“Did  you  personally  examine  Good¬ 
rich?”  y 

“No,  but  my  friend.  Dr.  Ormiston, 
did  while  I  was  present,  and  we  both 
could  find  no  signs  that  Major  Good¬ 
rich  had  been  injured,  except  for  the 
gunshot  wound  in  his  hand.” 

“You  personally  saw  that  wound?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Were  there  powder  marks?” 

“No.” 

“From  which  side  did  the  bullet  en¬ 
ter  the  hand,  back  or  front?” 

“From  the  front  side.” 

“Would  it  be  likely’  for  a  man  to 
present  the  front  of  his  hand  toward  an 
assailant  with  a  gun?” 

Prescott  objected,  “That’s  neither  a 
matter  of  fact  or  law.  That’s  a  matter 
of  opinion.” 

But  the  judge  let  the  question  stand. 

“Not  likely,”  said  Jerry. 

“Major  Goodrich  has  testified  that 
the  bullet  went  through  his  coat  as  well 
as  his  hand.  Would  that  be  likely  and 
not  at  the  same  time  hit  his  body?” 

“Not  likely,”  said  Jerry. 

“Can  you  tell  the  court  and  the  jury 
anything  further?” 

Jerry  smiled,  “Yes,  sir.  My  colleague 
and  I  discussed  the  case  before  leaving 
the  premises  and  concluded  that  the 
witness  had  not  been  beaten,  that  the 
gunshot  wound  had  not  been  inflicted 
as  he  claimed  and  that  there  was  there¬ 
fore  something  decidedly  irregular 
about  his  story.” 

Jerry  paused,  and  D^n  said,  “Any¬ 
thing  more  ?” 

“Well,  yes.  The  doctor  and  I  went 
quietly  back  up  the  stairs  and  as  we 
approached  the  door  of  Major  Good¬ 
rich’s  room  we  heard  him  moving 
around  briskly.  That  was  surprising, 
for  he  had  claimed  that  he  was  too  ill 
to  move.  When  we  opened  the  door, 
the  patient  jumped  quickly  back  into 
bed  and  set  up  a  dismal  groaning.” 

“No  more  questions,”  said  Dan,  and 
to  Prescott,  “Your  witness.” 

But  Prescott  looked  disgusted  and 
said,  “No  questions.” 

In  his  summing  up  Dan  said  that  for 
evil  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 
Major  Goodrich  had  staged  a  fake  as¬ 
sault  and  robbery;  had  planted  money 
in  order  unjustly  to  accuse  several  in¬ 
nocent  persons,  including  the  defend¬ 
ants;  that  without  doubt,  in  attempting 
to  fire  a  pistol  through  his  coat  he  had 
by  mistake  also  put  the  bullet  through 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  That  was 
proven  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
powder  marks  on  his  hand  and  that  the 
bullet  went  through  the  hand  from 
front  to  back.  Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  had  testified.  Major  Goodrich’s 
claim  of  physical  injuries,  except  for 
the  one  he  caused  himself,  was  a  lie. 
Then,  turning  for  a  moment  to  face  the 
red-faced  Goodrich,  Dan  pointed  at  him 
and  said,  “There,  your  Honor,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  sits  the  only 
criminal  in  this  case!  In  addition  to  his 
attempt  foully  to  besmirch  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  honest  men,  he  has  many  times 
perjured  himself  in  this  court.”  Then, 
turning  back  to  the  jury,  he  brought  all 
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of  his  great  personality  to  bear  and 
said  simply,  “Gentlemen,  I  leave  our 
clients  in  your  hands  with  full  confi- 
dence  that  justice  will  be  done.” 

After  a  few  moments  of  whispered 
consultation,  the  jury  returned  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  “Not  guilty”  without  leaving 
their  seats.  Later,  one  of  the  men  who 
had  been  3,ccused  by  Goodrich  success¬ 
fully  sued  him  for  heavy  damages. 
Goodrich,  a  ruined  man,  fled  the  State! 

After  the  trial,  Dan  prevailed  on  Dr, 
Jerry  to  spend  the  night  with  him  in 
Boston,  and  the  two  men  sat  far  into 
the  night  visiting  about  old  times. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Dan  said,  “it 
must  have  come  pretty  hard  on  you 
Jerry,  to  settle  down  to  one  woman 
after  you  lost  your  heart  to  so  many 
others.  By  the  way,  what  does  Debbie 
think  about  your  old  sweethearts?” 

Jerry  laughed,  “Debbie  can’t  say 
much,  bless  her  heart,  for  she  did  a 
pretty  good  job  of  playing  the  field 
too.  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  two 
were  pretty  soft  on  each  other  at  one 
time.” 

■  “Yes,”  agreed  Dan  seriously,  “I  was 
heartbroken  about  Debbie  and  I  think 
you  are  a  very  fortunate  man  indeed  to 
have  her.” 

Jerry  nodded,  “To  that  I  agree.  We 
two  are  just  as  much  sweethearts  as 
we  were  when  We  were  married.  How 
tragic  it  is,”  he  continued,  “that  wfith 
most  couples,  after  the  glamour  of  the 
honeymoon  wears  off,  their  marriage 
settles  into  an  uninteresting  humdrum 
existence.  As  a  doctor,  Dan’l,  I  see  so 
much  bickering  and  unhappiness  in  the 
marriage  state  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
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Nothing  annoys  the  average  child 
today  like  a  disobedient  parent. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

that  I  can  keep  my  own  philosophy. 
Were  it  not  for  Debbie,  I  couldn’t.” 

He  got  up  to  walk  across  the  room 
and  place  his  elbow  on  the  mantle.  “But 
then,  Dan’l,  once  in  a  while  I  also  see 
such  a  full  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love 
and  friendship  by  one  or  both  of  the 
individuals  in  the  marriage,  in  the 
home,  and  in  the  neighborhood,  that  it 
more  than  offsets  all  of  the  hellishness 
I  see  in  others.” 

Dan  nodded.  “I  have  some  of  the 
same  experiences  in  law.”  Then  chang¬ 
ing  the  subject  he  inquired,  “What  do 
you  know  about  the  row  that  our  old 
Alma  Mater,  Dartmouth,  is  in  with  the 
State  Legislature?” 

“Of  course  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  alumni 
and  the  folks  in  Hanover  are  very  much 
excited  and  concerned  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  are  trying  to  get  the  Board  of 
Trustees  out  and  take  over  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  College;  so  far,  they  seem 
to  be  succeeding.  By  the  way,  Dan’l. 
I’m  glad  you  mentioned  the  subject, 
for  a  lot  of  the  alumni  hope  that  yov 
will  go  to  the  defense  of  your  old  Col- 
lege.” 

“I  have  been  asked,”  said  Dan,  ‘andi 
am  interested  of  course.  But  after  some 
preliminary  study  I  can’t  see  how  I  can 
do  any  more  or  any  better  than  the  ex¬ 
cellent  lawyers  who  have  been  handling 
the  case.” 

Jerry  laughed  ruefully.  “I  guess  the 
lawyers  are  good,  but  the  sad  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  so  far  they  have  been  de¬ 
feated  in  all  the  lower  courts,  and  1 
looks  as  if  the  politicians  are  going  to 
take  over  Dartmouth.” 

“You  really  feel  quite  keenly  about 
it,  don’t  you  Jerry?”  ^  . 

Jerry  nodded  emphatically.  “I 
think  a  great  injustice  is  being  done, 
for  if  the  Legislature  and  the  politicians 
win  this  case  against  Dartmouth  it 
set  the  precedent,  and  will  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  all  the  indepen  - 
ent  colleges  in  America.” 

“I  am  impressed  with  what  you  say, 
Jerry,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been 
so  busy  in  Congress  and  with  other  e 
gal  affairs  that  I  haven’t  given  nruc 
(Continued  oh  Opposite  Pago) 
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thought  to  what  was  happening  to  old 

Dartmouth.” 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but 
Jerry  was  sure  that  he  had  won  his 
point  and  that  Dan  would  take  the 
case. 

!(!  -t  * 

In  January  of  1818,  Dan  and  Grace 
were  very  happy  with  the  birth  of  an¬ 
other  little  daughter.  They  named  her 
Julia.  A  week  or  so  after  the  birth  of 
Julia,  Grace  said  to  Dan,  “I  thought 
when  Gracie  died  that  I  never  wanted 
any  more  children,  particularly  an¬ 
other  daughter.  In  my  sorrow  I  thought 
about  what  Bacon  said  about ,  g  wife 
and  children  being  ‘hostages  to  for¬ 
tune’.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  never 
wanted  to  bring  another  child  into  the 
world  perhaps  to  die  leaving  such  a  hol¬ 
low  place  in  my  life.  But  Bacon  was 


OAN  SAVES  HiS  COLLEGE 

If  you  like  courtroom  scenes  and 
trials,  you  will  surely  want  to  read 
tlifs  chapter  of  THE  WORDS  AND 
THE  MUSIC,  in  it,  Mr.  Eastman  shows 
drumatically  the  uncanny  powers  of 
Daniel  Webster  who  tries  and  wins 
two  historical  trials.  One  was  o 
criminal  trial  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  was  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Don's  victory  with  the  famous 
Dartmouth  College  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  established  the  right 
of  colleges  and  universities  ever 
since  to  be  free  of  political  influ¬ 
ence.  -E.H.W. 

L._ 

• 

wrong,  at  least  about  children  being 
hostages  to  fortune,  for  they  are  al¬ 
ways  worth  more  than  they  ever  cost 
in'wofry  and  sorrow,  and  I  am  so  glad. 
Dan’l,  that  we  have  little  Julia.” 

Dan  pulled  his  wife  into  her  favorite 
place  on  his  lap,  but  thought  with  a 
little  pang  of  fear  that  she  was  too 
light  and  frail.  “Of  course  I’m  glad,  and 
I’m  glad  we  had  Gracie,  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  will  be  sweet  and  clear  as 
long  as  I  live.” 

* 

Although  being  free  of  Congress  re¬ 
lieved  Dan  from  going  to  Washington 
so  often,  his  growing  reputation  and 
prestige  made  it  necessary  to  continue, 
to  argue  some  of  his  cases  before  John 
Marshall  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  February  1818,  Dan  argued  the 
case  of  Dartmouth  College  versus  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  case  was  one  of  the 
most  important  that  had  ever  come  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  room  was 
crowded,  with  every  one  of  the  black- 
robed  judges  in  his  place. 

In  a  calm  conversational  tone,  just 
as  if  he  were  visiting  with  his  friends 
on  the  bench,  Dan  briefly  reviewed  the 
facts.  “Dartmouth  College,”  he  said, 
"was  originally  a  charity  school  for  in¬ 
structing  the  Indians  in  the  Christian 
religion,  founded  by  the  Reverend 
Eleazer  Wheelock  about  1754  at  Leb¬ 
anon  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Wheelock 
^ent  to  England  and  was  successful  in 
securing  funds  for  enlarging  the  school 
into  a  college.  Among  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  generously  was  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  then  Secretary  for  the  Col¬ 
onies.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the 
King  in  1769,  creating  a  perpetual  cor¬ 
poration.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  appointed 
the  first  president.  A  site  for  the  Col- 
ioge  was  secured  at  the  town  of  Han¬ 
over  in  New  Hampshire. 

‘All  went  well,”  continued  Dan, 
ivith  the  College,  until  about  the  year 

time,  under  its 
Charter,  there  was  no  question  of  the 
ollege’s  rights  as  a  corporation.”  Here 
an  s  voice  deepened,  losing  some  of  its 
conversational  tone.  “In  1816,”  he  said, 
the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
ominated  by  political  interests,  passed 
an  act  changing  the  corporate  name  of 
he  College,  enlarging  the  number  of 


trustees,  with  some  of  them  represent¬ 
ing  the  political  interests  of  the  State, 
and  in  general  putting  the  Institution 
under  more  or  less  political  control.” 

Dan  then  went  on  to  explain  the  ef¬ 
forts  the  College  had  made  through  all 
the  lower  courts  to  maintain  its  ancient 
and  honorable  independence.  In  voice 
and  manner,  Dan’s  deep  belief  in  the 
rightness  of  what  he  was  saying  began 
to  be  evident.  His  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
give  off  a  strange  light,  as  they  always 
did  when  he  was  deeply  moved.  There 
was  a  hush  in  the  room.  Everyone, 
friends  and  opponents,  seemed  to  be 
hanging  on  to  every  word.  On  the 
bench,  each  judge,  especially  Marshall, 
leaned  forward  to  look  directly  in  the 
upturned  face  of  the  speaker.  “We  are 
concerned,”  said  Dan,  “not  only  with 
this  little  Institution  which  some  of  our 
opponents  have  called  “a  little  back- 
woods  school  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire’,  but  with  the  whole  cause 
and  policy  of  higher  education,  now  and 
forever,  in  the  United  States. 

“One  of  the  great  foundation  rocks 
upon  which  this  America  of  ours  rests 
is  a  clear  separation  of  church  and 
state  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  guaranteeing  independence 
from  political  control  for  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  Right  there,  your 
Honors,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  case.  Once  let  the 
politicians  take  over  Dartmouth  and 
ypu  have  forever  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  will  always  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  true  and  independent  ed¬ 
ucation,  of  all  our  universities  and  col¬ 
leges.” 

Within  a  few  days  following  Dan’s 
speech,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  handed  down  a  unanimous 
decision  against  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
Dartmouth  trustees  to  govern  their 
own  institution  without  political  inter¬ 
ference. 

(To  be  Continued) 


HE  BOUfHIT  IT! 

N  THE  JUNE  21,  1958  issue  ofAMER- 
iCAN  Agriculturist  we  told  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  John  Scheuerman  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  New  York  with  emphasis  on  the 
way  he  secured  the  credit  necessary  to 
buy  his  farm.  ' 

In  this  story,  Paul  Barrett  of  the 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Norwich  said,  “We  think  a  bulk  tank 
and  pipe-line  milker  for  the  farm  is 
sound  and  we  are  ready  to  finance  its 
purchase.” 

The  above  picture  shows  that  John 
bought  the  bulk  tank  and  pipe  line.  He 
and  his  son  Roger  use  six  units  to  milk 
54  cows  in  one  hour. 


A  POOL  LIKE  THIS 


Teach  the  kids  to  swim  or  ice  skate  in  your  own  swimming  pool. 
This  summer,  enjoy  family  outings  around  your  EAGLE  pool — the 
perfect  place  to  relax  after  a  hard  day's  work — or  to  beat  the  heat. 
There's  an  EAGLE  pool  sized  to  fit  your  budget  in  20,  30  and  40 
foot  diameters.  EAGLE  pools  are  made  of  permanent  concrete  by 
experienced  builders  to  add  lasting  beauty,  extra  value  to  your 
property  and  additional  home  fire  protection.  Circular  construction 
means;  no  corners  to  reinforce;  easier  maintenance;  greater  safety 
— water  is  4'  deep  all  around  edge;  and  more  usable  swimming 
area.  Quick  installation,  satisfaction  guaranteed./-  / 

Mail  coupon  today  for  free  low  quotation  on  /On/Ecr^fe  Swimming 
Pool.  ^ 


The  Eagle  Co^p.  of  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Send  free  quotation  on  your  (check  desired  size) 
concrete  swimming  pool. 

Name 


Address 


OF  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


30\ 


State 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  .  .  . 


TWO  BIG  LANDRACE  SALES 

by 

SOUTH  WIND  FARM 
FIRST  SALE  - 
Sat.  Aug.  1,  1959 

7:30  P.M. 

At  Farm,  Ossian,  Indiana 

70  Head  —  Bred  and  Open  Gilts 
Boars 

EASTERN  PURCHASES  IN  THIS  SALE  WILL  BE 
DELIVERED  TO  SANGER  SALES  PAVILION, 
MYERSTOWN,  PA.  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

We  will  hold  our  SECOND  SALE  at 
Myerstown,  Pa.  on — 

Mon.  Aug.  17,  1959 

12:30  P.M. 

Selling— 30  Bred  Gilts— 30  Open  Gilts 
15  Boars— 10  Weaned  Pigs 
100%  Imported  bloodlines 
Tops  from  750  head. 

Write  for  catalog: 

S.  D.  BERGER  &  SON 

R.  1,  Ossian,  Indiana 


mmmm 

sire  carcass 


AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN  ASS’N. 


OMAHA  7,  NEBRASKA 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  3x12  @  $7.63. 
Write  for  Saniplos  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  n-nt  for  nil  purDoses. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


I 


you're  ready 
fortheBCST... 


^CRAINE 

^  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Crainc  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  “cheaper”  silo — find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Crainc 
Tile  beauty  . . . 

MAIL  COUPO 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLE 


CRAINE,  INC., 
Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept. 

Please  send  full  inf 
prices  on  Tile  Silos. 

Name . . 

Address . 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR. 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Exan>ple  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia, 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull- 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water- 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service. _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bots,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  sale.  An  extra 
fine  herd.  Good  breeding.  DHIC  records.  Write 
or  visit  Edward  Smith,  Calico  Acres,  Middle- 
burg.  New  York. _ 

FOjI  SALE:  CHOICE  young  cows  with  good  HIR 
records  and  well  bred  heifers  due  from  November 
1st  through  February.  Yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
from  proven  cow  families  and  by  proven  sires. 
Several  young  bulls  of  outstanding  breeding.  Tar- 
beil  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N,  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

TOP-CROSS  IN  commercial  milking  herds 

with  Ayrshire  bulls  for  longevity  —  4%  test  — 
strong  udders  —  hybred  vigor.  Polled  or  horned 
bulls  available.  Write  today  —  Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Box  A27,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring. 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford,  Agent. 
Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS — Herd  bulls  and  Founda¬ 
tion  Herd  Females.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford 
Farms,  Grotgn.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Groton  31. _ 

ONE  PUREBRED  POLLED  Hereford  bull,  regis¬ 
tered  proven  sire.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango 
Forks,  RDl,  New  York.  Route  369. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  pigs,  bred  gilts. 
Service  boars  all  ages.  More  lean  meat.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentbvvn.  N.  J. 


_ ShEEP _ 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
Shropshire  and  Corriedale  Rams  for  sale.  Also 
a  few  Ewes.  Earl  Van  Wormer,  Jr.,  Central 
Bridge,  N.  Y.  Phone  243M. _ 

REGISTERED  OXFORDS — 15  yearling  ewes  ex¬ 
cellent  for  foundation  stock.  Also  a  few  selected 
yearling  rams.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES,  ten  yearling 
ewes,  six  yearling  rams.  Priced  right.  Earl  Bit- 
terman,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_ DOGS _ 

GERTVIAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs. 

e.xcellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under- 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  —  pure  white,  fine 
pets.  $25  each.  Albert  Lasher.  136  East  State 
St.,  Gloversville,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  BEAGLES.  Red,  tri-colors,  all 
ages.  Reasonable.  Pease  Kennels.  West  Unity, 
N.  H.  Phone  Claremont  47. 

MINIATURE  DACHSHUNDS  for  sale  AKC 

registered.  Fred  Thompson.  Tilton,  N.  H. 
BLOODHOUND,  AKC  REG.,  black-tan,  1  year 
old.  Man  trailing  stock.  Breeder,  Charles  Row- 
land,  DeKalb  Junction,  New  York.  Phone  18F13., 
ST.  BERNARD  PUPS,  friendly,  excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  nicely  marked.  Females  $35.00,  males. 
$40.00,  not  registered.  Simon  Brenneman, 
Springs,  Penna. 

AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  Pup- 
pies — grey,  black  and  silver,  for  sale,  $100.00. 
Raised  with  children.  Reliable.  Excellent  blood¬ 
line.  George  Hackman,  Sudbury,  Mass.  I 


_ _ PIGEONS _ 

PIGEON  BREEDERS  News  15c.  Pigeons,  3630 
W.  Berkeley,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  256  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

MARSHALLS.  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  frr  large  eggs— early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  egsfs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 
MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line- 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  ali- 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leadirrg  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

•‘B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  Leghorns,"  $4.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila. 
50  Pa. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or, 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


''CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked.  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Clan  be  grown  with  puliets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Van  tress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Dept.  106. 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 


BANTAMS 

SHOW  BANTAMS  FOR  SALE.  Very  reasonable. 
Harry  Youngs  Jr.,  147  Iceland  Drive,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  L.I.,  N.  Y.  HA-3-5505. 


TURKEYS 

USDA.  BELTSVILLE  WHITE  Poults.  $43.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


MEADOWBROOK  "LONG  ISLAND  Pekin 
ducklings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  Whitt 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna 


GAME  BIRDS 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS,  half/price  after 
June  15th.  Five  week,  started  Pheasants,  656 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  pedigreed  rabbits.  Bardy’s 
Rabbltry.  East  Thompson,  Conn. 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  106.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
auction  school.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownei'ship  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY _ 

EXCELLENT  FARM  Equipment  Business, 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  the  heart  of  rich  central  N.  Y. 
farming  region.  International  Harvester  fran¬ 
chise,  all  tools,  equipment,  inventory,  hydraulic 
hoist  steam  jenny,  gas  tanks,  pumps.  60x140 
showroom,  offices,  shop  and  50x100  storage 
building  nearly  new  and  attractive.  Five  acres 
land  and  300  foot  frontage  Route  #5.  Need 
$50,000  cash,  owner  take  balance  on  5%  mort¬ 
gage.  By  appointment  only.  Several  more  good 
investment  properties  on  exclusive  listing. 
Robert  P.  Dixon  Real  Estate  —  Phone  3-3(X)l 
Vernon. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

WOULD  LIKE  REFINED  gentleman,  single, 
with  car,  help  do  small  chores.  Could  work  out, 
pay  some  board.  Own  my  home.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Mrs.  Irene  LaFleur, 
Box  26,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  Farmer  with  helper 
preferred.  Modern  place,  barn  cleaner,  nice 
house,  good  wages.  Kurt  Simon,  RD4,  Dolson- 
town  Rd.,  Middletown,  New  York.  Tel.  Diamond 
3-5156. 


PLASTIC  COVERS 

COMPLETE  SOURCE  Polyethylene  Plastic. 
Covers;  12’  silo— .$6.00:  14’-A$7.00;  16’— $8.00; 
18’— $9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8’xl2’— $5.50:  12’xl6’— 
$7.50:  16’x20’ — $9.50.  Tiedown  clamps  included. 
Postpaid.  Larger  pieces —  rolls,  for  field  silos — 
shelters,  mulching  —  irrigation,  windows  —  cold- 
frames — greenhouses,  building  construction  uses. 
Request  prices  —  sample?.  Mention  usage.  Re¬ 
search  Products,  Edmeston,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

MAN  (65),  EXCELLENT  Character  references, 
loves  animals,  desires  steady  job,  caretaker, 
farm  assistant.  Adequate  housing  for  self  and 
wife  desired.  Paul  Batson,  61  Mount  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100% 
profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 
Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  ana 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums 
mastitis  products.  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  iupplles.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  A.  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  “Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States." 


_ _ EARTHWORMS _ 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven  5. 
Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 

200  BAIT-SIZE  EARTHWORMS  $2.00.  The  Bait- 
Box,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 


SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spare  time  with  62-yoar-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  XB  53,  Dre.xel  at 
58th.  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


_ SILOS  _ 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILf,  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc.. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ _ 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J 
Walker.  RD2  Norwich.  N.  Y. _ 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 

omplete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
tdarris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  - 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyaras  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mai 
keting  Cooperative.  Oneonta.-  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS 


.VIUSHROOMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00  Luxag 
641  South  19th.  Newark  3.  N.  J 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth 
100  yards  by  48’’,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A.  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS  / 

AFRICAN  VIOLE'TS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept. 
AA,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. 

IRIS— LARGE  FLOWERING  rainbow  selection. 
10-$1.98.  A.  Luettgens  RDl,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

HAY  WANTED:  TOP  quality  early  out  clover- 
timothy.  Alfalfa-timothy.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Field  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Volunteer  2-2081. 

STANDING  HAY,  GOOD  quality.  Trade  for  cut- 
over  or  cleared  land.  Israel  Farrow,  Walden,  Vt. 


_ BEES  _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians  and 
Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They 
will  produce  your  honey,  pollinate  your  crops 
Two  pounds  $4.65,  three  pounds  $5.75,  queens 
included.  Parcel  Post  $1.10  per  package.  None 
COD  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

BEES  FOR  SAL,E — 140  colonies  located  in  P'ly 

Creek,  N.  Y.  Equipment  for  300  more.  Reason¬ 
able.  Call  Cooperstown  705J  or  write  A.  Mick- 
lavzina,  28  Maple  St.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD,  INSULATION.  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


1,000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35 
Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:'  GOLD  COINS^  old  letters  with 
stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese,  Box 
1520A,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. _ 

SOU,  Conservation  stamp  first  day'  covers. 

Artcraft,  Artmaster,  Fleetwood  156  each.  David 
E.  Creed,  59A  Lone  Place  Road,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  106.  With  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  287,  Ontario. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

Aug.  r  issue . Closes  July  16 

Aug.  15  Issue . Closes  July  30 

Sept.  5  Issue . Closes  Aug.  20 

Sept.  19  Issue . Closes  Sept.  3 


REAL  ESTATE 

HOMESTEADS — 160  ACRES.  Some,  no  residencp 
time  required  for  title,  file  age  18.  For  Western 
Canadian  Homestead  and  Government  land  pur 
chase  information,  send  one  dollar  to  Frontier 
Surveys,, -Box  246.  Vanderhoof,  British  Columbia 
Canada/ 


tween  Elmira  and  Corning,  old  route  17.  Large 
barn,  2  silos.  12  room  house.  Grows  excellent 
crops  Good  potential  as  factory  or  residential 
Phone  Lowell  2-8514.  Coming!  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -INCOME  property  in  Liberty.  Must 
sell  because  of  owner’s  ill  health.  R,  Van  Keuren, 
33  Buckley  St.,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Tel.  676-W. 


FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  Value!  No  money 
down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High.  dry.  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fisTiing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Carter  Huysman, 
Box  467.  Belleview,  Florida. 


96  A.  NEW  RANCH  Style  5  room  house  well 

insulated,  full  cellar,  oil  heat,  fireplace,  picture 
windows,  3  miles  from  stores,  churches,  schools. 
Bus  passes  door.  One  mile  on  dirt  road,  beauti¬ 
ful  view,  reasonable.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
died.  Write:  Mrs.  A.  Deamer,  West  Hill  Road, 
RDjtl.  Stephentowm.  N.  Y. 


ITHACA  AREA;  200  ACRE  dairy  farm,  56  stan¬ 
chion  bam.  gutter  cleaner,  buckets,  bulk  milk 
tank,  silo  with  unloader,  good  steam-heated 
home.  ,$45,000.  Willis  E.  Becker,  Broker,  Preble, 
N  Y  Phone  Cortland  PI-9-4224. _ 

3  ROOM  COTTAGE,  lights,  bath,  acre  land  on 
well  traveled  road.  Ideal  for  retired  couple.  Mrs. 
Irene  LaFleur,  Box  26.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  sJLOriJNLO^DE^’sriiandle  hart  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
too  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  26  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co.  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

AGRICULTURAL” ENGINEERING.  Barn  ciean- 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  ♦Rome.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Uni-picker-sheller  good 
condition,  low  acreage.  Henry  Schaeffer  &  Son. 
Schoharie.  N.  Y, 

cTdER  &  WINE  PRESSED— New  rnTTebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  supply  Catalog 
i6.59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  183  Oak- 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  short 

on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  hack  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid 
Also  COD  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 

Fisher.  Inc..  Dept.  A  A.  Owosso.  Michigarn _ 

i^INT  SPRAYER.^Triirnes  faster  than  brush' 
ing.  Sensational  offer!  ^9.50.  Free  folder 
Imsco.  1829  S.  State.  Chicago  16.  Illinois. 

ELECTRIC  FORK  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walkie  types.  With  o^rless.  long  life  Edl 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charges  One- 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.. 

Croton  Falls  5.  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678. _ 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill 

USED  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  complete  and  .’U 
operating  condition — 1500  feet  pipe — 40  HP  Wis¬ 
consin  motor  and  Marlow'  pump  on  wheels.  Miles 
Houck,  Dundee.  N.  Y.  Phone  Dundee  2525. _ 

FOR  SALE:  BUCKEYE  field  tile  ditchers  model 

302  in  excellent  condition  and  model  301  m  gort 
sound  condition.  Fred  Glamm,  2751  No.  41st  at.' 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  _ 

ROTARY  TILLERS-  FARM  tractor  size  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost  Free  oar- 
gain  list  Contractors  Surplus  Co.  101  ataie 

Road  Wi'ijamstowm.  Mass. _ _ 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawbemes 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  vet  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills, 
tastlc  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  woe 

DePere  49.  Wisconsin. _ _ _ 

IRRIGATION  PIPE  2000’  6”  aluminum,  double- 
row  potato  digger,  tenrow  bean  sprayer,  oiippe 
No  2  grain  cleaner.  William  Ballagh,  h-U  • 
Carthage,  N.  Y.  


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  _ 

PECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
lur  roll  or  negatives  306:  12-406.  8  Kodacol 
■ints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  uegati 
>  00:  12-S3.00.  Superior  quality  ^P^cessins- 

ounR  Photo  Service,  62C,  Schenectady  i»  1 


_ SIGNS  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free- 
Cassel  65  Cottage,  Middletown.  New  Yoriq___^ 

FARM  SIGNS.  ALL  wordings,  metal,  en^el. 

No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  wx 
Signs  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York,  Dept-  j 


PRINTING _ _ 

1000  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  labels  in 
box  ,$1.00;  3.000  for  ,$2.00.  Perk’s.  Essex,  jtap 
PERSONALIZED— 100  ENVELOPES,  200 
heads,  $1.70  postpaid.  Honestypress,  Putney.  ^ 


TARPAULINS  _ j 

CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  -  Sav^Duw 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  rmt 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  S5-IH. 

11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  FacW^ 

Write  for  complete  lisi  of  Sizes  and  samp  ^ 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 
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\EW  YOlIK  J^TATE  FAIR 
PLAAAIAfi  LARGE  REEF 
SHOW 

^^QEEF  cattle  breeders  will  be  com- 
Dpeting  for  more  than  $8,000  when 
they  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  September  4-12,”  says 
Myron  Lacy  of  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  at  Cornell  University, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  beef  cattle  di¬ 
vision  of  the  cattle  department  at  the 
New'  York  State  Fair. 

Lacy  further  commented  that  plans 
were  progressing  satisfactorily  for  the 
largest  beef  show  in  the  history  of  the 
Fair.  Recently  Fair  wox'kers  completed 


ADDITION^AL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page/ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

84,000.00“  FdR”l913  LIBER  I'Y  HEAD  NICKEL 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839.  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  Pay  3100.00-$5,000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
,'lncoln  Cents  before  1932— S125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — 5500.00:  Indian  Cents — 3175.00; 
dimes  before  1943 — 52,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924 — 51,500.00:  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
S3. 000.00  :  2t  pieces — 5125.00:  30  pieces — ,31.50.00; 
halfdimes — ,31.500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
SlO.OO-Sl.000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 5<t  silver 
-5100.00.  1875  quarters— 5100.00.  1921—500  — 
S750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  51.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 

(K-206-CL  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED,  PRE-i920  Auto.  Any  condition.  Re¬ 
ward  for  leads.  Durvee.  43-50—165  St.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 


_ WOOL _ 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  to  the  blanket  mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and  knitting 
yam.  Write  for  particulars,  Shippensburg  Woolen 
Mill.  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LEAllN  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE  decorating  De 
tails  free  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22  Calif. 
LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily, 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
to''  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 
HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata- 
lo^e.  Salimone,  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
WASHABLE  WOOLS  —  make  stunning  skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon  Blend. 
54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10c. 
Kroona  Fabrics,  2003-AW  Taylor,  IMinneapolis 
18,  Minn. 

buy  BELOW  WH0LES“ALE)  Hundreds  ^f 
duality  household  and  gift  items  shipped  direct 
from  foreign  countries  to  you.  Catalogs  free. 
Bennett.  9.56-A.  52nd.  Brooklyn  19.  N  . Y _ 

get  gifts  from  Abroad!  Novelties  from  the 

Netherlands — sent  directly  to  you  from  Holland. 
Illustrated  folder  free.  Dealers  write  on  letter¬ 
head  for  wholesale  price  list.  Beautiful  and  exotic 
Mexican  feather  bird  picture  and  trays.  Sent 
from  south  of  the  border.  Sample  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  100.  Hammond,  Box  81,  Mason- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  Ready-  Mixed  smoking  or  Redleaf 
chewing.  6  pounds  53.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers,  stoker’s.  Dresden.  Tennessee. 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  51.00  year.  200 

copy  Old  Forge  16.  New  York. _ 

pllAlb  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  "od  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc.. 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca.  N  Y.  Phone 
^0445. 

RpBBElTsf  AMPS^” LiNES“l5lT00.  Free  folder 
Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  2.  Vermont. 
AUto  LUNCH.  LUNCHES  heated  while  driving. 
Full  information  write  Auto  Hot  Lunch,  Box  157, 
Poestenkill.  N.  Y. 

iKILI^rJeD)  ' SA"wDUST“  f.lxb.’lnilFoFrrailer 
delivery.  Summer  prices.  F.  O.  Dutton.  Brandon. 

Vennont. 

STAMPED  LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  pamt- 
ihg.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  free  eatalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St..  Dept.  507,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

POUR  INDIAN  ARROWHEADS  or  hatchethead 

^1.00.  Iroquois,  435  Washington  Road,  McKees¬ 
port.  Pa. 
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streamlined  3”  Tall  “Ice-Cuties” 

^sw  ...  ice  your  drinks  with  these 
shapely  3”  tall  "glamor  girls."  Tiny, 
completely  feminine  "Icc-Cuties”  do  a 
beautiful  job  of  cooling  drinks  and 
starting  conversations.  .Special  ice  cube 
tray  creates  8  "Ice-Cuties”  in  about  2 
hours  in  freezer  unit.  Order  by  mail  now. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  moneys  j 
back.  Gift-boxed  set  only  w  |  .9!) 

SPEUfCffiem  ^;Lcer  B.r 

City,  N.  J - - 


_  _Atlantic 
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remodeling  the  beef  cattle  building 
(formerly  the  4-H  building)  which  in¬ 
cluded  widening  the  isles  and  reducing 
the  number  of  rows  of  cattle  from  6  to 
4.  Fair  visitors  will  find  the  Beef  Cattle 
Building  a  wonderful  place  to  observe 
“beef  steak  on  the  hoof”  when  they 
come  to  Syracuse  this  fall. 

Judging  will  start  on  Tuesday  with 
Shorthorns  claiming  the  spotlight  that 
day  Herefords  will  have  the  “stage”  on 
Wednesday  and  Angus  on  Thursday. 
Kenneth  Litton,  well  known  Virginia 
cattleman,  will  be  the  official  judge  for 
the  entire  show. 

Premium  books  and  entry  blanks  are 
available  from  the  Entry  Department, 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Write 
for  your  copy  today.  Be  sure  to  specify 
that  you  want  the  premium  book  for 
cattle.  Entries  close  August  10th.  For 
other  details  contact  Myron  Lacy,  Wing 
Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

July  19-25  —  National  Farm  Safety 
Week. 

July  21-24 — National  F.F.A.  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  30  —  Connecticut  Holstein  bred 
heifer  classic  sale.  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  Park,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

July  31-Aug.  1  —  NYABC  Annual 
Meeting  and  Show,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1 — Maine  State  Dairy  Show 
(adult  and  4-H),  Windsor  Fair 
Grounds. 

Aug.  2 — N.  Y.  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Shorthorn  Picnic,  Worden  Bros.  Farm, 
Windsor. 

Aug.  5— Conn.  Bornological  Society 
meeting,  Bishop  Orchards,  Cheshire. 

Aug.  5  or  6  —  Aroostook  Field  Day, 
Aroostook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Aug.  7-8  —  N.  Y.  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Ass’n.,  summer  meeting, 
Elmira. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  meeting  of  Em¬ 
pire  State  Chapter  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Society,  Cornell’s  Camp  Ar- 
not,  Arnot  Forest,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9 — 14th  Annual  Show,  Eastern 
N.  Y.  Goat  Club,  Inc.,  Schaghticoke 
Fair  Grounds,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9-12 — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation,  31st  annual  summer  session. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Aug.  12 — Mainp  Pomological  Society 
field  day,  Highmoor  Farm,  Monmouth. 

Aug.  12-16 — 43rd  Annual  Meeting  of 
Potato  Assn,  of  America,  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Aug.  14-15  —  Vermont  Lumberjack 
Roundup  at  Branbury  State  Park,  Lake 
Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  17 — Dauntless  Dunloggin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Brigeen  Farms,  Turner. 

Aug.  18 — Maine  Holstein  Sale,  Maine 
Breeding  Cooperative,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Aug.  17-21 — Maine  4-H  Event,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Aug.  22 — Maine  Vegetable  Growers 
B''ield  Day,  Highmoor  Farm,  Monmouth. 

Sept.  4-12 — New  York  State  Pair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-27 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sept.  25— W.N.  Y.  Fat  Stock  Show  and 
Sale  Empire  Stockyards,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  5-8— Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  Exposition,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  6-8  —  NEPPCO’s  22nd  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Angus  Sale, 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

—  A.  A.  — 

REKF  GATTLE 
FIELD  DAYS 

EW  YORK  State  breed  associations 
are  sponsoring  a  number  of  Field 
Days  this  summer.  Some  in  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  with  County  Extension  pro¬ 
grams  and  others  as  association  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Dates  of  Field  Days  that  have  been 
announced  to  date  are  as  follows : 

July  18 — Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale 
(swine  program  also  included),  spon¬ 
sored  by  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Extension  Services  and  New  York 
Angus  Association. 

July  29 — Ess  i  Kay  Farm,  East  Au¬ 
rora,  Sponsored  by  Erie  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  New  York  Angus  As¬ 
sociation. 

Aug.  2 — New  York  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  Picnic  and  Field  Day, 
Glen  Cove  Farm,  Windsor. 

Aug.  3 — New  York  Hereford  Associ¬ 
ation,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Aug.  8  &  9 — Finger  Lakes  Angus 
Activity  Days,  Geneva  Area,  sponsored 
by  New  York  Angus  Association. 

The  Hudson  Valley  Hereford  Associ¬ 
ation  Field  Day  will  be  held  Saturday, 
August  15  (place  and  program  to  be 
announced  later)  and  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  an  Angus  Field  Day  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Angus  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair.  The  date  will  probably  be  Mon¬ 
day,  August  31. 

—  A.  A.  — 

XEW  A  ORK  BEEF 
ASSOCIATIOIVS  ELECT 

HE  NEW  YORK  Aberdeen  Angus 
and  the  New  York  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers’  Associations  elected  their  1959  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Metz,  Clarence  Center,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Angus  Associa¬ 
tion.  Vice-presidents  are:  Kenneth 
Younger,  Trumansburg;  Mindert  Pang- 
burn,  East  Aurora;  and  Edward  O’¬ 
Boyle,  Katonah,  who  was  re-elected. 
The  new  treasurer  is  Phillip  Reed, 
North  Bloomfield.  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  of 
Ithaca  was  re-elected  secretary.  A  new 
director  is  Carlo  Paterno  of  North  Sal¬ 
em.  Re-elected  directors  are:  Richard 
Roenke,  Geneva;  Richard  Kemp,  Dans- 
ville;  and  Harold  Brown,  Brant  Lake. 

The  Hereford  Breeders’  Association 
elected:  A.  B.  Price,  Clarence,  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  E.  Martin,  Valleyfield  Farm, 
Dover  Plains,  vice-president;  Scott 
Traxler,  Dansville,  treasurer.  Prof. 
Myron  D.  Lacy,  Ithaca,  was  re-elected 
secretary.  New  directors  are:  M.  M. 
Weaver,  Waterloo;  and  Bradley  Sher¬ 
wood,  Appleton.  Re-elected  directors 
are:  Charles  Weston,  Marion;  and  A. 
B.  Price,  Clarence. 


Elected  at  the  recent  74th 
Annual  Convention  of  The 
Holstein-Friesion  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska  were  (left  to 
right)  President  Leon  A. 
Piguet,  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  Vice  President  Fred 
J.  Nutter,  Corinna,  Maine 
and  Director  Jacob  B. 
Sims,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

-HFAA  Photo 


Need  PUREBRED 

Holstein  Heifers  ? 

Each  year  we  have 

M  REGISTERED  BRED 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

(pasture  bred)  due  to  freshen  mid  August 
through  September. 

We  buy  carefully  selected  Pure  Bred 
calves  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks 
old— of  GOOD  breeding— and  out  of  dams 
with  exceptionally  high  production.  We 
rear  them  under  favorable  conditions  — 
excellent  pastures  and  top  quality  alfalfa 
hay. 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

We  provide  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
foundation  stock  or  REPLACEMENTS  to 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  realize  that 
it  is  worthwhile  paying  a  few  more  dol¬ 
lars  for  heifers  with  high  producing 
inheritance. 

Bred  to  Registered  Bulls  of  exceptional 
ancestry.  FOUR  generation  Pedigree  with 
each  heifer. 

Bangs  Cert.— T.B.  Accred.— Vaccinated 
F.  C.  BAKER 

FURNACE  BROOK  FARM 

South  Shattsbury.  Vermont 
7  Miles  North  of  Bennington.  Vt. 

40  Milos  East  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Bennington  5750 


I  .  ARCADE.  N.  Y.  ■ 

I  Send  Free  Information —  ■ 

Nome  . * 

I  Address  . . i 

[City  .  ^  State  ^  ^  iJ 


FRANK  CHASE'S 
WINDY  HILL  FARMS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Location;  Cincinnotus,  N.  Y.,  Cortland  County, 
16  mi.  SE.  of  Cortland,  just  off  N.Y.  Route  41. 
Signs. 

LARGE  2  DAY  AUCTION  SALE 
FRI.  JULY  31,  6:30  P.M. 

Dairy  &  Machines 
SAT.  AUG.  1,  11:00  A.M. 

Hereford  Cattle 

45— Top  Holstein  Dairy  Cattle— 45 
Complete  line  of  modern  machinery 
1 05— Registered  Hereford  Cattle— 105 
Excellent  quality— catalogs  available— 
Terms:  cash 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Cortland,  New  York  Ph  SK  30004 


PROFITABLE  PORK 

PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE 
July  24,  25 

OZARK  FAIRGROUNDS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 
Demonstrations,  Displays, 
Evaluations,  Discussions, 

Show  and  Sale.  Free  Program. 
SPONSORED  BY 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASSN. 

Box  29,  Noblesville,  Ind. 


REST 

FARM  VACATIONS  CLUB 

Write  R34,  Jessup,  Maryland 
(Home  of  One-Spot  Flea  Killer) 


(470)  18 
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'faocute  PICKLE 


American  Agriculturist,  July  18,  1959 

By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


RECIPES 


HIS  is  the  time 
when  the  wonder¬ 
fully  intriguing 
aromas  of  spicy 
pickles  fill  the 
kitchen  .  .  .  and 
it’s  also  the  time 
when  the  mail¬ 
man  brings  to  our 
American  agri¬ 
culturist  offices 
requests  from  readers  for  favorite 
pickle  recipes  that  we  have  published 
in  the  past.  So  here  on  this  page  we 
have  collected  our  most  popular  pickle 
recipes  over  the  year’s — the  ones  that 
readers  have  asked  for  over  and  over 
again.  Perhaps  your  favorites  are 
among  them. 

Just  to  remind  yourself  of  some  of 
the  important  things  to  remember 
when  pickling  foods,  read  over  the 
following  pickling  pointers  before  you 
get  down  to  work: 

1.  Use  fresh,  firm,  unbruised  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fruits  pray  be  slightly 
underripe. 

2.  Choose  crisp  cucumbers  of  uni¬ 
form  size  on  the  young  side  (mature 
ones  make  soft  hollow  pickles).  Work 
quickly  “from  vine  to  brine.”  Pickles 
held  too  long  before  pickling  will  show 
brown  spots.  Cool  after  picking.  Re¬ 
move  stem  and  blossom  ends  and 
wash  carefully.  Careless  washing  and 
failure  to  reprove  completely  stem  and 
blossom  ends  may  cause  soft,  slippery 
pickles. 

3.  Pure  granulated  salt  gives  best 
results.  Fillers,  in  table  salt  may  cause 
cloudiness  and  darkening. 

4.  Commercial  vinegar  (4%  acidity) 
gives  best  results.  Use  white  distilled 
for  light  colored  fruits  and  vegetables; 
cider  vinegar  for  others  and  where 
extra  flavor  is  desired. 

5.  Be  sure  whole  spices  or  mixtures 
are  fresh  (old  ones  give  rusty  flavor). 
Tie  spices  loosely  in  cheesecloth  bag  to 
heat  in  the  sirup  and  remove  before 
packing  jars.  If  you  use  spice  oils  in 
place  of  whole  spices,  use  sparingly. 
A  little  goes  a  long  way.  Ground 
spices  darken  product.  Spices  packed 
with  pickles  may  cause  discoloration. 

6.  Keep  pickles  completely  under 
brine  when  brining. 

7.  For  cooking  the  pickling  liquid  or 
pickles,  use  unchipped  glass,  alum¬ 
inum,  or  stainless  '  steel  kettles.  Iron 
utensils  discolor  pickles;  copper  uten¬ 
sils  turn  them  abnormally  green;  zinc 
utensils  cause  them  to  lose  color.  For 
storing,  use  glass  canning  jars. 

8.  Use  wooden,  aluminum,  or  stain¬ 
less  steel  spoons. 

9.  Avoid  metal  containers  for 
brining. 

ICICLE  PICKLES 

This  recipe  is  good  for  large  cucum¬ 
bers.  Cut  cucumbers  in  eighths  length¬ 
wise,  and  let  stand  overnight  in  ice 
water.  Pack  upright  in  hot  sterile 
jars.  Bring  to  boil  4  cups  white  vine¬ 
gar,  4  cups  sugar,  and  1  cup  water. 
Add  Ya  cup  salt.  Pour  boiling  hot  over 
cucumbers  in  jars,  and  seal.  Use  after 
6  to  8  weeks.  Cucumbers  may  be 
peeled  and  seeds  removed,  if  desired. 

Makes  4  to  6  pints. 

/ 

MRS.  HUCKETT'S  WATERMELON  PICKLE 

4  pounds  watermelon  rind 

Limewater  made  with  2  quarts 
cold  water  and  2  tablespoons 
lime  (calcium  oxide) 

2  quarts  mild  vinegar 

1  quart  water 

4'^  pounds  granulated  sugar 

3  tablespoons  allspice 

2  tablespoons  whole  clovtis 

10  2-inch  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon 


There  is  nothing  like  a  crisp  and 
spicy  pickle  for  adding  zest  and 
flavor  to  a  meal. 

— Photo;  Ball  Brothers  Compan> 


Select  rihd  from  a  firm,  not  over¬ 
ripe  melon.  Before  weighing,  trim  off 
green  rind  and  pink  flesh  to  within 
M  inch  of  the  rind.  This  gives  the 
pickle  a  little  extra  color.  Cut  in 
1-inch  cubes  and  soak  2  (4  hours  in  the 
limewater.  Drain,  cover  with  fresh 
water;  cook  IY2  hours  or  until  tender. 
Add  more  water  as  it  boils  off. 

Let  stand  over  night  in  this  same 
water;  next  morning,  drain.  Bring  to 
boiling  point  the  vinegar,  1  quart 
water,  the  sugar  and  the  spices  tied 
loosely  in  cheesecloth.  Add  the 
drained  watermelon  and  boil  gently 
for  2  hours  or  until  the  sirup  is  fairly 
thick.  Remove  spice  bag,  pack  the 
pickle  in  sterilized  jars,  seal  and  store 
in  a  cool  place.  About  7  pints. 

DELICIOUS  CHUNK  PICKLES 

10  to  12  medium  cucumbers 
8  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  mi.xed  pickling  spice 
5  teaspoons  salt 
4  cups  cider  vinegar 


of  garlic  and  red  pepper  given  above  Wash  and  dry  pickles.  Bring  other 
to  each  quart.  Put  a  head  of  dill  on  top.  ingredients  to  the  boiling  point.  Pack 
Combine  vinegar,  salt,  and  water,  and  pickles  in  hot,  sterile  jars  and  fill  to 
heat  to  full  rolling  boil.  Fill  jars  and  top  with  boiling  liquid.  Sprinkle  a  pinch 
seal.  Store  in  a  cool  place.  Makes  about  of  celery  seed  on  top  of  each  jar.  Seal 
4  quarts  or  7  to  8  pints.  at  once.  These  pickles  keep  their  flavor 

well  for  about  6  months.  About  4  to  5 
SWEET  CUCUMBER  PICKLES  pints. 


Wash  cucumbers  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  Let  stand  over  night. 
Drain  and  repeat  this  process  on  each 
of  the  next  three  days.  On  the  5th 
day,  drain  and  slice  cucumbers  into 
’/2  to  1  inch  slices.  Combine  sugar, 
spice,  salt,  and  vinegar,  bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  pour  over  pickles.  Let 
stand  two  days,  and  on  the  third  day, 
bring  to  boiling,  place  in  hot  sterile 
jars,  and  seal  immediately.  Makes 
about  5  to  6  pints. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PICKLES 

4  quarts  small  young  cucumbers, 
thinly  sliced 

6  medium-sized  onions,  medium 
sliced 

4  sweet  red  peppers,  gromid  finely 
Yi  cup  salt 
31/2  cups  sugar 
3^/4  cups  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  teaspoons  turmeric 

4  teaspoons  whole  mustard  seed 
Combine  cucumbers,  onions,  pepper, 
and  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Cov¬ 
er  with  weighted  lid  to  keep  vege¬ 
tables  under  brine.  Next  morning 
drain  well.  Make  a  sirup  of  the  sugar, 
vinegar,  mustard,  turmeric,  and  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  and  bring  to  boil.  Add  vege¬ 
tables  and  bring  just  to  boil  again  and 
simmer  for  a  few  minutes.  Pack  hot' 
into  sterile  jars  and  seal.  Makes  about 
6  pints. 

KOSHER  DILL  PICKLES 

4  quarts  4-inch  cucumbers 
4  cups  vinegar 
1  cup  pure  salt 
3  quarts  water 
For  each  quart  use: 

2  heads  dill 
1  clove  garlic 
1  hot  red  pepper 

Wash  cucumbers  and  let  stand  in 
cold  water  over  night.  Place  1  head 
dill  in  each  prepared  jar.  Pack  cu¬ 
cumbers  into  the  jar.  Add  the  amount 


12  medium-sized  cucumber  pickles 
1  cup  salt 
1  gallon  water 
1  quart  vinegar 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  whole  black  pepper 
1  teaspoon  grated  horseradish 
1  stick  cinnamon 

Y\  teaspoon  mustard  seed 
1/2  teiaspoon  whole  cloves 
Wash  pickles  and  drain.  Cover  with 
a  weak  brine  made  with  the  salt  and 
a  gallon  of  water.  Let  stand  24  hours. 
Drain  pickles  and  cover  with  rest  of  in¬ 
gredients.  Heat  to  boiling  point  and 
boil  3  minutes.  Pack  into  hot,  sterile 
jars,  fill  to  top  with  boiling  liquid,  and 
seal.  Makes  2  to' 3  pints. 

OVERNIGHT  CHUNK  PICKLES 

3  dozen  medium  sized  cucumbers 
1/2  cup  salt 

Boiling  water 
3  cups  sugar 
3  cups  vinegar 
1  cup  water 

1  teaspoon  uhole  pickling  spice 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
1  teaspoon  celery- seed 
Yi  teaspoon  turmeric 
Pinch  alum 

Wash  and  cut  cucumbers  in  medium 
sized  chunks.  Cover  with  a  bi’ine  of  the 
salt  and  boiling  water  to  cover.  Let 
stand  over  night.  Drain  well.  Combine 
other  ingredients  and  boil  for  3  to  5 
minutes.  Add  cucumber  chunks,  bring 
to  boil  again,  pack  in  hot,  sterile  jars, 
and  seal.  Makes  about  3  pints. 

CARRIE'S  CUCUMBER  PICKLES 

(with  saccharin) 

Fresh  cucumbers  about  2 'A  inches 
long 

3  quarts  \’inegar 
1  tablespoon  alum 
1/2  cup  salt 

1  tablespoon  dry  mustard 
1  teaspoon  powdered  saccharin 
Celery  seed 


SWEET  PICKLE  CHIPS 

3'/2  quarts  sliced  cucumbers  (use 
about  (JO  3-inch  ones) 

1  (juart  \  inegar 
3  tablespoons  salt 
1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
(4  cup  sugar 
3  '/j  cups  vinegar 
oYi  cups  sugar 
2y^  teaspoons  celery  seed 
1  tablespoon  whole  allspice 
Combine  sliced  cucumbers,  quart 
vinegar,  salt,  mustard  seed,  and  14  cup 
sugar.  Heat  to  boiling  and  then  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes.  Drain  and  discard  the 
liquid.  Place  hot  cucumbers  in  hot  ster¬ 
ilized  jars.  Heat  the  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents,  stirring  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  and 
bring  to  boil.  Pour  boiling  mixture  over 
hot  cucumber  slices  in  the  jars,  filling 
to  top  of  jars.  Seal  immediately.  Makes 
6  pints. 

RIPE  TOMATO  MARMALADE 

3  (juarts  sliced  peeled  tomatoes 
(about  18-20  medium  sized) 

6  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 
3  oranges 

2  lemons 

3  cups  water 

4  sticks  cinnamon  (3  to  3  inch 
pieces) 

3  teaspoons  whole  cloves 
Combine  tomatoes,  sugar,  and  salt. 
Peel  oranges  and  lemons.  Slice  peel 
very  thin.  Boil  in  water  5  minutes  and 
drain.  Slice  orange  and  lemon  pulp  and 
remove  seeds.  Add  with  rind  to  tomato 
mixture.  Tie  spices  loosely-  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  add  to  tomato  mixture.  Heat 
slowly  to  boiling;  then  cook  rapidly, 
stirring  constantly,  for  45  to  GO  min¬ 
utes  until  thickened.  Remove  spiice  bag. 
Pour  marmalade  into  hot  sterile  jars. 
Seal.  Makes  about  6  pints. 
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and 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
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Too  Many  Colors 

I  would  like  suggestions  for  my  rent* 
ed  bedroom,  which  is ’anything  but  rest¬ 
ful,  I  am  very  tired  at  night  and  the 
choppy  effect  of  decoration  and  color 
annoys  me  extremely.  However,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  change  the  blue  papered 
walls  nor  the  apple  blossom  pink  wood¬ 
work.  The  furniture  is  walnut  veneer, 
and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  brown, 
tan  and  orange  pattern;  also,  the  one 
chair  in  the  room. 

Can  you  suggest  something  I  could 
get  for  a  dresser  scarf,  a  bed  cover, 
which  is  now  a  blue  and  white  woven 
spread;  inexpensive  rug;  proper  drap¬ 
ery  for  closet  door,  which  is  now  pink 
flowered;  and  window  curtain,  which  is 
improperly  made  for  a  large  window? 
The  lower  portion  of  the  curtain  hung 
half  way  to  the  top  of  the  baseboard, 
so  I  have  shortened  it  to  the  apron. 

The  lighting  is  also  poor,  as  I  have 
only  a  floor  lamp,  and  need  a  light  on 
the  mirror,  but  am  not  supposed  to  put 
up  hooks  for  a  pin-up  lamp.  What  do 
you  suggest?  — Airs.  /.,  New  York, 

The  paper  and  woodwork  in  your 


room  should  be  the  same  color,  so  that 
there  are  not  so  many  divisions  made 
by  the  difference  in  color.  I  should 
think  the  owner  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  painted  the  woodwork  the  same 
color  as  the  blue  papered  wall. 

You  also  have  too  many  figured 
materials  in  the  room.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  covering  as  much  of  the  floor 
as  you  can  afford  to  with  cream, 
beige,  or  gray  cotton  rugs  sewed  to¬ 
gether.  Also,  put  a  bamboo  curtain  at 
the  closet  door  and  use  a  plain  color¬ 
ed  bed  cover,  either  natural,  bamboo 
color  or  cream.  Monks  cloth  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Keep  the  dresser  scarf  a  plain 
color,  such  as  cream,  natural,  or  bam¬ 
boo  color,  so  that  it  does  not  attract 
attention.  If  you  could  change  the 
chair  cover  froni  the  figured  material 
to  a  plain  color,  it  would  help  too. 
You  might  use  Monks  cloth  or  a  light 
gray  denim. 

Whatever  you  use  on  the  bed  and 
chair,  you  can  also  use  for  the  window 
drapery,  and  let  it  hang  to  the  top  of 


baseboard  or  to  the  floor.  This  ma¬ 
terial  could  also  be  a  natural  colored 
Monks  cloth,  cotton  muslin  or  sheeting. 

You  might  move  the  floor  lamp 
which  you  now  have  at  the  side  of  your 
desk  to  the  side  of  your  dresser  or  to 
your  bed,  if  you  like  to  read  in  bed. 
Then  you  could  purchase  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  desk  lamp.  If  you  change  the  floor 
lamp  to  the  side  of  your  bed,  you  might 
purchase  a  small  light  to  clamp  on  to 
your  dresser  mirror. 

Furnace  Pipe 

The  west  wall  of  our  living  room  con¬ 
tinues  in  to  the  dining  room,  and  there  is 
a  wide  archway  between  the  two  rooms. 
The  frame  of  the  arch  is  not  completed 
where  it  touches  the  west  wall,  instead 
there  is  a  vertical  furnace  pipe  that  goes 
upstairs.  It  juts  out  into  the  room  about 
3V2  inches,  pnd  I  have  papered  over  it, 
but  it  is  unattractive  to  look  at.  I  have 
tried  to  conceal  it  by  hanging  drapes  in 
the  archway,  but  am  not  satisfied.  Do  you 
think  a  bookcase  built  around  the  pipe 
would  be  a  good  idea?— Mrs.  £.,  New  York 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea.  The  bookcase  can  extend  into  the 
dining  room,  inasmuch  as  the  west  wall 
continues  into  that  room. 

iVew  Draperies 

I  want  to  purchase  new  drapes  and  can- 
not  decide  about  color  and  pattern. 

I  have  an  old-fashioned  large  red  brick 
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are  a  medium  turquoise  color.  The  fourth 
wall,  which  doesn't  have  any  windows, 
has  a  subdued  pattern  of  wallpaper  in 
turquoise.  The  furniture  is  solid  gray,  and 
limed  oak  tables.  So  far  we  haven't  pur¬ 
chased  a  carpet;  just  have  hardwood 
floors. — Mrs.  V.  L.,  New  York. 

If  the  plain  turquoise  wall  is  not  a 
bright  color  but  is  a  grayed  turquoise 
so  that  it  appears  to  stay  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  you  can  use  a  textured  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  same  color  for  draperies. 
The  draperies  and  wall  would  then  ap¬ 
pear  as  one,  which  is  needed  in  this 
room  where  the  walls  are  divided  by  the 
use  of  plain  turquoise  on  two  walls,  pat¬ 
terned  wallpaper  on  another,  and  a  fire¬ 
place  on  the  fourth  wall.  If  the  walls 
are  covered  with  a  bright  turquoise, 
you  can  use  a  plain  textured  gray  drap¬ 
ery,  which  will  appear  to  subdue  the 
turquoise  color. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  for 
the  more  explicit  you  are  in  describing 
the  room,  the  more  helpful  advice  I  can 
give  you. 


Xeedle 

work 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK  DE¬ 
SIGNS:  Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
(in  coin)  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed,  plus  5c  EACH  if  first-class 
mailing  is  desired,  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needle¬ 
work  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Send  25c  for  Needle¬ 
work  Catologue. 


7  287.  Slim,  modern  panels  add  charm 
to  any  room.  Long-stem  roses  are  in 
easy  cross-stitch.  Transfer  of  two  8x21- 
inch  flower  sprays,  color  chart,  key. 

25  cents. 


- —  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE 

SPECIAL  LOWEST 

WHOLESALE  PRICE? 

FRESH  STOCK 

Factory  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 

Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedword  Ace.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  ii’ritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery— - 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  youi-  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  en.ioyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


A  Fine 

Present  for  Your 
Son  or  Daughter 


Y302.  Easy  to  embroider  symbolic  566.  Add  color  to  towels,  pothold- 
llowers  for  everj^month  of  the  year  crs,  mats,  aprons  with  gay  Swedish 
on  a  cozy  quilt.  Diagrams,  transfers  weaving.  Weave  on  anything  made  of 
^01'  12  flower  designs.  Quilt  72  x  102  buck.  Charts,  directions  for  four  de- 
^nches.  25  cents,  signs.  25  cents. 


THIS  GENTLE  EARTH 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Earth  lies  dreaming  in  grassy  meadows. 
By  drowsy  breezes  gently  fanned. 
Butterflies  drift  from  flower  to  flower. 
Summer  is  warm  and  sweet  on  the  land. 

The  dark  hills  cup  these  flowered  valleys. 
Familiar  and  yet  very  dear; 

And  the  heart  is  moved  to  sudden  worship 
As  if  a  Presence  lingers  here. 


I  H.  L.  COSLINE,  Editor, 
j  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  for  .  copies 

of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 
postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  - — - 

Address  — — - 

i  State  - - - 

I  Please  print 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special) -For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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This  new  Zero  Vacuum-Operated 
Step-Saver,  set  up  in  the  stanchion 
or  basement  barn— and  connected  by 
a  milker  line  to  a  Zero  T-20  Vacuum 
Automatic  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  installed 
in  the  milk  house— enables  the  stan¬ 
chion  and  basement  barn  dairy  oper¬ 
ator  to  have  a  modern,  time-saving, 
direct  milking  system  —  called  the 
"Zero  Pail  Pipeline"  at  modest  cost. 
It  has  low,  21-inch  pouring  height 
and  is  strongly  constructed  of  gleam¬ 
ing,  heavy-gauge  stainless  steel.  Easy 
to  disassemble  in  less  than  a  minute 
for  washing  and  sterilizing.  It's  man¬ 
ufactured  by  ZERO  CORP.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Missouri. 

Year-long  fun  for  all  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily  is  provided  by  the  circular  swim¬ 
ming  pools  constructed  and  installed 
by  the  EAGLE  CORP.  of  Arcade, 
N.  Y.  Swimming  in  summer  and  ice 
skating  in  winter  keep  the  pool  busy. 
Circular  shape  provides  more  usable 
room  with  less  space  taken  up.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Free  folders,  describing  the  20,  30 
and  40-foot  diameter  pools,  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  Eagle  Corp.,  Dept. 
AA,  Arcade,  New  York. 

New  to  the  MASSEY-FERGUSON 
1959  line  is  the  51  B.  F.  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon.  Of  reinforced  steel  con¬ 
struction  throughout,  the  51  is  P.T.O. 
driven,  has  a  405  cubic  foot  level 
load  capacity,  and  is  built  for  6  ton 
loads.  Conveyor  speed  selection  gives 
discharge  rates  ranging  from  1 '/z  to 
12  feet  per  minute,  allowing  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  average  silage  load  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  according  to 
the  manufacturer.  Designed  for  big 
capacity  farm  hauling,  year  round, 
the  new  wagon  can  be  used  as  a  har¬ 
vester  trailing  wagon,  for  bulk  feed¬ 
ing  in  feed  lots,  and  with  all  crop 
moving  jobs,  from  handling  small 
grains  to  cribbing  corn. 


The  TRIAD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY  of  Utica,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tributors  for  Ford  tractor,  entertained 
more  than  250  people— which  included 
'  dealers  and  their  wives— at  a  summer 
sales  meeting  in  June  at  Clinton, 
Klew  York.  A  very  entertaining  but 
practical  plan  was  outlined  for  a  fall 
sales  and  service  program.  All  the 
latest  Ford  tractors  and  implements 
were  demonstrated.  The  latest  Ford 
diesel  is  parading  past  the  "judges' 
stand"  in  above  picture. 
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THEIR  COOKIES  ARE 
WINNERS! 

By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


Cookie 


ONDERFUL  cookies  are  being 
baked  in  New  York  State  these 
days  by  Grange  members  who 
are  taking  part  in  the  Favorite 
Contest  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Grange  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  As  contestants 
can  enter  any  one  of  four  kinds — round, 
drop,  bar,  or  refrigerator  —  there  is  a 
lot  of  variety  in  the  entries.  The  county 
matches  are  now  being  held,  and  almost 
every  day  brings  in  the  name  of  a  new 
county  champion  cookie  baker,  often 
with  interesting  bits  of  news  from  the 
Pomona  Service  and  Hospitality  chair¬ 
men  in  charge  of  the  contests. 

Dutchess  County  chairman,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Beasimer,  writes  that  their  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Albert  Carr  of  Fishkill,  en¬ 
tered  the  contest  unexpectedly.  “Her 
mother  happened  to  drop  in  while  she 
was  baking  cookies  for  her  son’s  Scout 
Troop,  and  told  her  about  the  contest 
to  be  held  at  Wiccopee  Grange  meeting 
that  night.  Mrs.  Carr  gave  her  five 
cookies  to  enter — and  turned  out  to  be 
the  winner!” 

Genesee  County  auctioned  off  their 
cookies  after  the  judging.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Wendell  Naas  says:  “Our  three 
top  winners  scored  97  plus,  97,  and  96. 
We  had  some  wonderful  cookies  and  all 
twelve  plates  made  a  pretty  picture. 
The  auction  sale  of  them  brought  us 
$7.40.  Our  winner,  Mrs.  John  Parma- 
lee  of  Le  Roy,  is  the  State  Juvenile 
Deputy  for  this  county.” 

Both  homemade  candy  and  cookies 
were  featured  by  the  Chautauqua 
County  Pomona  Grange  at  their  June  6 
meeting.  Chairman  Mrs.  Ethel  Cochran 
reports:  “We  held  our  Favorite  Cookie 
Contest  and  Homemade  Candy  Contest 
on  the  same  day  and  sold  the  candy  and 
cookies  after  the  judging.  As  extra 
candy  and  cookies  were  donated  for 
that  purpose,  we  had  a  fine  sale.  Our 
cookie  contest  winner,  Mrs.  Everett 
Winslow  of  Ripley,  won  over  18  other 
contestants.” 

Rolled  molasses  cookies  won  for  Jef¬ 
ferson  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Roderick 
Simonds  of  LaFargeville.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Thompson  reports 
that  Mrs.  Simonds,  who  lives  on  a  farm 
with  her  husband  and  four  childz-en, 
comes  from  a  long-time  Grange  family. 
Her  grandparents  were  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  Plessis  Grange. 

Oneida  County  had  an  exciting  meet¬ 
ing  on  their  contest  night,  as  it  was 
held  at  the  time  of  their  S  &  H  Recog¬ 
nition  Night.  Chairman  Mrs.  John  Al¬ 
ton  reports: 

“Besides  the  cookie  contest,  the  eve¬ 
ning  included  a  fashion  parade  of  dress-- 


Miss  Martje  Buffoni  of 
Rexford,  the  17-year- 
old  Grange  member 
who  carried  off  top 
honors  in  Saratoga 
County. 


es  made  in  the  sewing  contest,  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  winners,  and  a  hob¬ 
by  display.  Many  interesting  hobbies 
were  shown.  Among  them  were  a  but¬ 
ton  collection,  a  bell  collection,  ‘Dennis, 
the  Menace’  scrapbooks,  a  crafts  col¬ 
lection,  china  cats,  rocks,  dolls,  and 
others.  A  banquet  supper  preceded  the 
evening’s  program  and  was  served  by 
Paris  Grange.  Our  cookie  contest  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Masner  of  Rome,  R.D.  2,  is  a 
very  active  Granger  and  has  been  a 
member  for  41  years.” 

Brownies  took  the  spotlight  at  the 
Madison  County  contest.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Rodney  Jenny  says:  “Our  contest 
judges  were  our  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  and  they  said  that  the 
brownies  entered  by  our  winner,  Mrs. 
Burton  Hall  of  Canastota,  were  the  best 
they  ever  tasted!” 

Oswego  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Anna 
Henderson  of  Parish,  has  been  a  Grange 
member  for  nearly  50  years  and  “al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  it  very  much.”  Her  Po¬ 
mona  chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  Sill,  com¬ 
ments,  “She  is  a  very  busy  person,  the 
fiiother  of  4  children,  and  a  willing 
worker  and  lots  of  fun.” 

One  county  winner  won  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  sick  abed.  Sche¬ 
nectady  county’s  chairman  Mrs.  Alice 
Schmid  wrote  us,  “Our  winner,  Mrs. 
Chester  Clarke  of  Ballston  Lake,  was 
floored  by  the  flu,  but  she  got  up  and 
baked  her  entry  for  the  contest.  This 
done,  she  returned  to  bed  to  finish  her 
recuperation.  That’s  the  real  Grange 
fighting  spirit!” 

Schuyler  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Edith 
Davis  of  Cayuta,  was  really  surprised 
when  she  found  out  she  had  won  the 
county  contest.  She  was  so  sure  she 
wouldn’t  win  anything,  says  Chairman 
Mrs.  Davis  Berry,  that  she  “told  me  not 
to  take  her  cookies  out  of  the  box.” 

A  double  winner  was  Mrs.  Ernest 
Dawson  of  Trumansburg,  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty  cookie  champion.  Chairman  Mrs. 
John  W.  Jones  reports  that  Mrs.  Daw¬ 
son  won  both  the  baking  and  sewing 
contests.  Her  winning  cookies  were 
Date  Pinwheels. 

Saratoga  County’s  champion  is  start¬ 
ing  out  young  to  be  a  winning  cook. 
Seventeen-year  old  Martje  Buffoni  of 
Rexford  has  just  been  graduated  from 
Shenendehowa  Central  School  and 
plans  to  enter  Plattsburgh  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  this  fall.  Her  winning  cook¬ 
ies  were  peanut  butter  cookies  called 
Arkansas  Travelers. 

On  this  page  are  listed  the  first 
twenty-nine  county  winners,  including 
one  Grange  brother  who  canned  off  top 
honors  in  Warren  County. 

All  of  the  county  winners  will  com¬ 
pete  in  the  finals  at  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  session  this  fall.  Wonderful  equip¬ 
ment,  grocery,  and  cash  prizes  await 
the  top  ten  finalists,  and  the  No.  1  win¬ 
ner  will  also  be  awarded  an  all-expense 


ticket  for  the  American  Agriculturis 
California  Tour  next  January  —  a  mar 
velous  24-day  trip  to  the  Southwes 
and  California,  which  will  include  sucl 

POMONA  WINNERS 


County 

Grange 

Broome 

Upper  Lisle 

Cattaraugus 

Rose  Valley 

Chautauqua 

Lombard 

Chenango 

Otsenango 

Chemung 

Horseheads 

Cortland 

Cuyler 

Delaware 

Delhi 

Dutchess 

Wiccopee 

Franklin 

Westville 

Genesee 

Oatka  Falls 

Greene 

Climax 

Herkimer 

Little  Falls 

Jefferson 

Plessis 

Livingston 

Scottsburg 

Madison 

Smithfleld 

Oneida 

Westmoreland 

Ontario 

Seneca 

Oswego 

Putnam. 

Parish 

Westchester 

Yorktown 

Saratoga 

Mohawk  Valley 

Schenectady 

Glerfridge 
Sharon  ( 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Cayuta 

Seneca 

Covert 

St.  Lawrence 

Hammond 

Warren 

Glens  Falls 

Wayne 

Newark 

Wyoming 

Castile 

Yates 

Barrington 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs, 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 


Winner 

Margaret  Gore 
Marie  Cowen 
Everett  Winslow 
Hazel  Haight 
Alice  Powell 
Eloine  Bennett 
Victor  J.  Bellar 
Albert  Carr 
Mary  Rockhill 
John  Parnialee 
Gertrude  Jutson 
Ann  E.  Albrechl 
Roderick  Simont 
Agnes  Fontaine 
Burton  Haii 
Hazel  Masner 
Edward  Davie 
Anna  Henderson 


Mrs.  Carl  Ochs 
Miss  Martje  Buffoni 
Mrs.  Chester  Clarks 
Mrs.  Alfred  McCall 
Mrs.  Edith  Davis 
Mrs.  Earnest  Dawson 
Mrs.  Ella  Bass 
Mr.  Harry  Willett 
Mrs.  Paul  Welcher 
Mrs.  Doris  Veith 
Mrs.  Charles  Briggs 

famous  sights  as  Yosemite  and  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Cooperating  in  the  contest  are  the 
following  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers:  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.;  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  division 
of  Penick  &  Ford;  Robin  Hood  Flour; 
International  Salt  Co.;  Malleable  Iron 
Range  Co.;  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  of 
Penick  &  Ford,  and  Speed  Queen  Cor 
poration. 


Oswego  county's  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Anna  Hend¬ 
erson  of  Parish,  N.  Y. 


Below  is  Seneca  County's  winner,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Dawson  of  Trumansburg,  who  cof" 
ried  off  top  honors  in  both  the  county 
baking  and  sewing  contests.  In  the  pR' 
ture,  she  is  wearing  the  dress  she  made 
for  the  sewing  contest. 


Mrs.  Roderick  Simonds, 
Jefferson  County  winner, 
is  a  busy  young  mother 
but  manages  to  bake 
prize-winning  cookies. 


Genesee  County's  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  John  Parmalce 
of  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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CLOTHES 


5. 


cw. 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


9013.  Slimming  side  buttoning,  cool 
neckline.;  bolero  for  cover.  Choose  a 
slabbed  cotton  or  smooth  linen  for  this 
smart  outfit.  Printed  Pattern  ’in  Wom¬ 
en’s  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 

35  cents. 


4833.  Shirtwaist  bodice  above  grace¬ 
ful  8-gore  skirt.  Sew  in  crisp  cotton, 
linen,  silk.  Printed  Pattern  in ,  Misses’ 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  35  cents. 

4853  •  Neat  coverall  protects  you 
from  kitchen  splashes.  Cotton  for  this. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  sizes.  Small 
10-12;  Medium  14-16;  Large  18-20. 

35  cents. 


4773 

14y2-24'/j 


®183.  Cool  princpss  sundress  topped 
oy  fitted  jacket.  Sew  in  cotton  or  linen 
print  or  tissue  gingham.  Printed  Pat- 
ern  in  Misses’  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 

35  cents. 


**ATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

•Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


M 


ANY  OF  YOU  have  written  to 
me  to  ask  for  help  with  your 
sewing,  problems.  I  have  en- 
joyed  hearing  from  you,  and  I 
hope  my  suggestions  proved  helpful. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Simplified  Clothing  Construc¬ 
tion,’’  published  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  prepared  by 
Clothing  Specialist  Margaret  Smith.  It 
contains  many  worthwhile  ideas  that 
will  help  you  with  your  dressmaking, 
as  it  shows  ways  of  simplifying  sewing 
tasks  without  sacrificing  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  workmanship,  appearance,  and 
serviceability. 

■“When  time  is  limited,  and  there  is 
much  sewing  to  do,  look  for  materials 
that  are  easy  to  handle,’’  advises  Miss 
Smith,  and  she  goes  on  to  discuss  fab¬ 
rics  and  what  to  look  for  in  choosing 
them.  Next  she  re-emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  choosing  a  pattern  that  is 
right  in  size  for  your  figure.  Style  fea¬ 
tures  to  consider  are  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  and  illustrated.  Clear  and  easy  di¬ 
rections  are  given  for  constructing  a 
garment  from  start  to  finish.  In  all, 
the  bulletin  contains  104  illustrations. 

There’s  a  wealth  of  information  in  it 
about  hem  finishes,  seams,  collars, 
neckline  finishes,  belts,  and  simple, 
quick  to  make  trimmings  that  give  a 
professional  look.  And  if  you  make 
boys’  slacks  and  shorts,  you  will  want 
to  learn  the  simple  methods  suggested 
in  the  bulletin. 

This  32-page  bulletin  costs  20  cents 
and  is  well  worth  it.  To  obtain  a  copy 
write  to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 


Washington  25,  D.  C.  Enclose  20  cents 
in  coins  and  ask  for  Bulletin  H-G  No. 
20,  “Simplified  Clothing  Construction.” 
Take  time  to  make  a  note  of -this  now, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  want  this  bulletin. 

Now  or  Later 

Some  last  minute  cool  summer  de¬ 
signs  are  shown  on  this  page  for 
your  use  now,  and  to  extend  their  ver¬ 
satility  into  early  fall,  we  have  includ¬ 
ed  little  jackets  which  can  transform 
them  into  those  dresses  that  serve  so 
many  purposes.  Made  up  in  the  new 
dark  cottons  and  mixtures,  they  would 
be  smart  now  or  later. 

New  Fastener 

Be  on  the  lookout  in  your  department 
stores  for  the  new  closure  called  “Vel¬ 
cro.”  As  this  becomes  known,  you  may 
find  it  interesting  to  use  on  some  of 
your  dresses  or  jackets  to  fasten  them 
together. 

Velcro  is  a  series  of  tiny  burr-like 
loops  on  an  inch-wide  strip  of  nylon 
backing  closed  against  a  fieecy  surface 
on  the  other  nylon  strip.  For  example, 
if  you  wanted  to  lap  the  jacket  with 
■  pattern  No.  4773  on  this  page,  you 
could  apply  this  Velcro  closure  and  just 
press  the  edges  together. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Velcro  locally,  you 
can  write  to  the  Newark  Dressmaker 
Supply  Co.,  140  Halsey  Street,  Newark 
2,  New  Jersey,  and  secure  it  from  them. 
Velcro  comes  in  white,  black,  beige, 
brown,  and  grey,  and  the  price  is  $1.00 
for  half  a  yard.  Minimum  order  is  V: 
yard  (enough  for  a  placket)  at  50 
cents. 


JUST  TWO  PEOPLE 

By  Dorothy  S.  Dickie 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Our  old  house  stood 
A  monument  to  noise. 

Well  nigh  bursting  at  the  seams 
With  seven  laughing,  loving,  quarreling, 
Girls  and  boys. 


Tonight  we  sit  amid  the  awful  stillness 
Of  a  pin-neat  room. 

No  dolls,  no  books,  no  crayons 
Upon  the  floor. 

No  laughing  little  cowboy. 

Squinting  'round  the  door. 


Where  have  they  gone  these  boys  and  girls  of  mine? 
Scattered  like  leaves  upon  the  autumn  wind. 

The  years  have  brought  us  all  too  soon 
To  just  two  people  in  a  pin-neat  room. 


Fall  Tours 


IF  YOU  are  thinking  about  taking  a 
trip,  don’t  overlook  these  two  out- 
standing  American  Agriculturist 
tours : 

1.  Hawaiian  Tour,  Sept.  27-Oct.  27. 
A  fascinating  four  weeks’  tour  with 
sightseeing  on  our  w'ay  West;  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  cruise  on  the  blue  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaii,  and  an  enchanted 
holiday  in  those  lovely  islands.  A  never 
to  be  forgotten  experience! 


2.  Fall  Vacation  Tour  to  Canada  and 
historic  New  England,  Oct.  3-18.  We 
will  visit  old  Quebec,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Evangeline 
Land,  plus  the  most  famous  places  in 
Ne’W'  England.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  tours. 

For  more  information  and  cost,  write 
us  today  for  the  printed  itinerary  of 
one  or  both  of  these  tours.  You  can  use 
the  coupon  below. 


4773.  Wonderful  jacket  dress— make 
it  casual  or  dressy  according  to  fabric. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half -sizes  14i/4, 
16  Va,  181/2,  201/2,  221/2,  24l^.  35  cents. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
for  your 

Hawaiian  Tour  —  (and/or)  your  Canada-New  England  Tour  — . 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 
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Story  of  a  Farm  Trip  in  June 


/^N  ONE  of  the  last  days  of  June, 
Belle,  our  cousin  Margaret,  and  I 
journeyed  from  Ithaca  northward 
through  the  heart  of  the  state  to  Os¬ 
wego  on  Lake  Ontario' to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  I  never  travel  this  north 
farm  country  of  ours  and  visit  with 
farmers  without  coming  home  rested 
and  inspired,  and  glad  that  I  live  here 
in  America. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  other  section  of  farm  land  any¬ 
where  more  varied  in  its  agriculture 
and  more  productive  than  is  central 
New  York.  On  second  thought,  that 
goes  for  much  of  the  Northeast.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  dairy  countries  in  the  world 
but  it  is  also  noted  for  the  amount  and 
variety  of  its  crops  and  vegetables. 

In  Cayuga  County,  I  stopped  to  visit 
with  Mr.  Ross  Harrington  of  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  He  was  cultivating  (see  picture) 
red  kidney  beans.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
bean  crop  at  this  time  of  year  with  the 
rows  stretching  on  and  on  as  straight 
as  a  string.  The  production  of  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  is  one  of  the  major  crops  of 
central  and  western  New  York  but 
most  of  them  are  shipped  out  of  the 
country  into  the  tropics  for  few  of  us 

will  eat  them. 

^  ^  ^ 

I  always  get  a  cold  chill  when  I  pass 
the  high,  grim  walls  of  the  New  York 
State  Prison  at  Auburn.  You  can  well 
realize  what  our  liberties  in  this  coun¬ 
try  mean  when  you  remember  that  the 
men  behind  those  walls  have  free 
board,  room,  clothing,  and  security  of 
a  sort  which  'they  would  trade  fast  for 
what  you  and  I  have — liberty. 

•I?  ♦i'  V 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Agricultural  Teachers,  I 
thought  of  the  great  contribution  that 
these  men  and  their  predecessors  have 
made  and  are  making  to  farm  boys. 
Across  America,  there  are  now  many 
thousands  of  men  who  are  better  farm¬ 
ers  and  better  citizens  because  they 
took  the  agricultural  courses  in  high 
schools  and  belonged  to  the  FYture 
Farmers  organizations. 

The  city  of  ()s\vego  was,  you  will 
recall,  “The  City  of  the  Great  Snow” 
last  winter.  The  owner  of  the  two-story 
motel  where  we  stayed  the  night  told 
us  that  she  could  walk  off  the  second 
story  porch  on  the  packed  snow 'drift 
on  the  level  of  the  porch.  It  took  weeks 
for  the  citizens  of  Oswego  to  dig  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  drifts  and  when  they 
did — it  snowed  again! 

:it  iffi 

I  took  some  pictures  of  the  rather 
griin  shoreline  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
was  reminded  of  how  St.  Leger,  the 
English  general,  had  landed  there  at 


Oswego  with  his  forces  during  the 
Revolution  and  joining  with  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Tories  had  started  his  march 
eastward  to  join  at  Albany  with  Bur- 
goyne  coming  down  Lake  Champlain, 
and  with  Loi:d  Howe  coming  up  the 
Hudson  to  split  the  colonies  in  two  and 
win  the  war. 

But  alas  and  alack!  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.  St.  Leger  was  badly 
defeated  by  old  General  Herkimer  and 
his  patriots  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany, 
near  Rome.  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
beautiful  monument  on  the  Battlefield. 
Burgoyne  was  licked  at  Saratoga  and 
Lord  Howe  never  did  get  started.  The 
eolonies  were  saved  in  what  was  jhe 
turning  point  of  the  war, 

^  ^ 

Oswego  and  Onondaga  counties  are 
noted  for  their  muckland  crops.  Here 
is  a  type  of  farming  almost  entirely 
different  from  any  other.  The  black 
muck  soil,  often  reclaimed  from 
swamp  land  and  well  underdrained,  is 
very  valuable,  costing  as  much  as  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  worth 
it  for  it  is  the  most  productive  soil  in 
the  world  producing  often  more  than 
one  crop  in  a  season  and  is  worked 
very  intensively. 


You  who  are  used  to  a  little  onion 
bed  in  your  garden  or  a  row  of  lettuce 
and  radishes  would  he  a'stonished,  if 
you  had  never  seen  them,  to  see  acre 
after  acre  of  great  fields  of  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  celery  and  sometimes  other  vege¬ 
tables  growing  on  that  rich  black  soil. 

Muckland  farming  is  profitable,  but 
you  certainly  have  to  know  your  busi¬ 
ness  for  it  is  filled  with  even  more 
hazards  than  other  farming.  There  are 
all  the  problems  of  disease  and  insect 
control,  like  in  other  types  of  farming, 
and  the  vegetables  have  to  be  well  sold 
if  there  is  to  be  any  profit.  One  grow¬ 
er  told  me  that  he  used  to  ship  most  of 
his  stuff  to  New  York.  Now,  he  sells 
to  local  buyers.  Although  there  is  now 
much  mechanical  equijiment  used  in 
the  growing  of  muckland  crops,  there 
is  still  more  hand  work  needed  than 
there  is  in  general  farming, 

* 

I  am  always  impressed  at  this  time 
of  year  at  the  rapidity  with  which  hay¬ 
ing  methods  are  changing.  Haying  was 
in  full  swing  all  the  way  on  our  trip, 
June  24th  and  25th.  On- some  farms  it 
was  all  or  nearly  all  done  for  the  first 
cutting.  More  and  more  hay  is  being 
chopped  and  blown  intcf  the  silos  with¬ 
out  ever  once  being  touched  by  hand 
labor.  Not  so  long  ago,  I  operated  a 
baler  on  my  farm  that  required  three 
men,  one  on  the  tractor  and  4wo  on 
the  baler.  Now,  one  man  does  the  job. 

•What  a  contrast  in  haying  methods 
today  from  those  of  the  old  days  when 
I  pitched  loose  hay  off  a  load  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  shed  or  worse  still, 
mowed  it  away,  bent  half  double,  next 

to  the  hot  roof  inside. 

*  *  * 

Coming  back,  I  took  the  picture  on 
this  page  of  ' the  sign,  just  outside  the 
town  of  Moravia,  marking  the  historic 
place  where  the  first  cast  iron  plow 
was  manufactured  in  1819.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  that  first  plow 
alongside  a  great  njodern  tractor  gang 
plow. 

*  *  * 

Someone  has  said  that  there’s  noth¬ 


Mr.  Ross  Harrington  stopped  to  visit  with  me  when  he  was  cultivating  over  30  acres 
of  a  fine  stand  of  red  kidney  beans  at  Aurora  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Great  crops  of  celery,  lettuce,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  are  grown  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  muckland  soil  in  central  New  York,  often  two  or  more  crops  a  year. 
Here  is  shown  a  large  tract  of  muckland  in  Oswego  County  with  irrigation  system. 
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Here,  near  Moravia,  New  York,  was  man¬ 
ufactured  the  first  cast  iron  plow  in  1819, 
(See  story  on  this  page.) 


ing  so  sure  as  death  and  taxes.  I  would 
amend  that  statement  to  read:  “There’s 
nothing  so  sure  as  death,  taxes,  and 
change!” — espeeially  in  these  modern 
times. 


MANY^  YY  OMEN  YY  ORK 
TOO  HARD  ' 

TYR.  LEONARD  LOVSHlN  of  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  says  that  millions 
of  mothers  work  too  hard.  I  know 
that  is  so.  I  was  provoked  the  other  day 
when  an  acquaintance  began  sounding 
off  about  how  easy  women  have  it  now 
because  of  all  the  modern  home  gad¬ 
gets  and  the  processing  of  food  before 
it  reaches  the  home. 


No  doubt  some  women  do  have  it 
easy,  but  most  of  those  I  have  known 
and  know,  particularly  those  with 
young  children,  work  long  hours,  have 
little  or  no  vacations,  and  worry  over 
kioney  and  their  families. 

Millions  of  modefn  women  have  two 
jobs.  They  work  in  offices  for  eight 
hours  and  then  go  home  and  work 
eight  hours  more  taking  care  of  their 
homes  and  families. 

Farm  women,  for  the  most  part, 
have  always  worked  too  hard.  They 
also  have  two  jobs — their  home  and 
children,  and  more  or  less  outside 
work  in  the  garden  and  helping  their 
husbands  on  the  farm. 

Other  women  get  involved  in  various 
organizations  which  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy. 

I’m  a  great  believer  in  work  but  it 
can  be  overdone.  It  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  most  men  and  women  who 
have  too  much  work  and  responsibility 
to  get  some  relief  from  it  once  in  a 
while.  Maybe  you  could  do  more  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  vacations,  even  if  they  are 
short.  Maybe  careful  consideration  of 
your  schedule  would  show  you  some 
things  that  could  be  eliminated.  Per¬ 
haps  there  can  be  more  picnics  or 
meals  away  from  home.  It’s  worth 
thinking  about. 

EASTMAN’S  t  HESTNET 


IRV  COBB  used  to  tell  this  story 

about  an  old  moonshiner  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountains.  He  came  down  out  ot 
the  mountains  one  day  and  sold  a 
quart  bottle  of  raw  corn  to  an  old 
character  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Ben 
took  three  or  font-  snorts  out  of  the 
bottle.  Then  he  hired  an  empty  barn 
and  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  the 
barn  full  »of  pink  elephants  and  big 
snakes. 

The  town  peojile  came,  paid  their 
admission,  and  went  away  awful  ma 
claiming  thhre  was  nothing  in  the  barn- 
Some  of  them  brought  the  sheriff- 

But  Ben  was  equal  to  the  situation- 
He  let  the  sheriff  take  a  couple  0 
snorts  out  of  the  bottle  and  then  so^ 
him  a  share  in  the  business  for 
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cattle  dealers  fiaed 

Two  NEW  YORK  State  cattle  deal¬ 
ers,  Charles  ^clntosh  of  Bovina 
Center,  N.  Y.,  and  Frederick  Coager  of 
Bloomville,  N.  Y.,  have  been  found 
guilty  of  violating  Federal  regulations 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  of  infected  livestock,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  James  R.  Porteus,  veterina¬ 
rian  in  charge,  representing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Jersey. 

Coager  was  also  found  guilty  of  the 
exportation  and  transportation  of  in¬ 
fected  livestock  from  New  York.  The 
case  involved  bringing  a  brucellosis  re¬ 
actor  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey 
without  any  permit  and  then  moving 
the  vehicle  used  in  the  process  back  to 
New  York  without  cleaning  and  disin¬ 
fection. 

Appearing  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
Newark  before  Judge  Thomas  F.  Mean- 
ey,  McIntosh  was  fined  a  total  of  $100 
on  one  count  and  Coager  was  fined  a 
total  of  $200  on  two  counts. 

State  and  Federal  inspectors  station¬ 
ed  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ob¬ 
tained  the  evidence  which  resulted  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  two  dealers. 


L\  THE  XICK  OF  TIME 


WE  WOULD  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  bulletin  in  your  June  6th 
issue.  We  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  warning  for  on  June  12  th  a 
pickup  truck  licensed  from  New  Jersey 
#XUD375,  stopped  at  our  farm. 

The  men  wanted  to  spray  paint  the 
roofs  on  our  buildings  and  were  quite 
persistent  about  having  the  job.  How¬ 
ever,  they  would  not  give  us  an  exact 
estimate  or  definite  terms. 

This  aroused  our  curiosity,  so  while 
they  looked  over  the  buildings,  my  son 
decided  to  read  through  the  latest  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
first  thing  to  catch  his  eye  was  the 
bulletin  regarding  these  gypsies  with 
their  spray  gimmick. 

The  exact  license  number  of  the  truck 
was  even  mentioned.  We  immediately 
had  a  talk  with  these  fellows  and  read 
the  article  to  them.  Without  any  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  they  left. 

“We  think  you  would  like  to  know 
how  your  article  paid  off  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  appreciated  by  us  and  saved 
us  some  money.” — Vt. 


NOT  WORTH  IT 

"A  company  came  to  our  town  and  took 
pictures  of  children.  I  ordered  some  of 
■'■'y  child  and  they  were  sent  C.O.D.  so 
we  didn't  see  them  until  they  were  paid 
lor.  Then  it  was  too  late. 

“They  were  no  good;  light  and  faded 
looking.  They  did  them  over  a  second 
time,  but  they  were  no  better  and  they 
Won't  refund  my  money.  I  paid  over 
$18.00.'' 

Our  subscriber  sent  us  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  we  certainly  agree  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  Any  parent  could  get  a 
better  picture  with  a  cheap  camera, 
^ud,  of  course,  could  go  to  a  local  pho¬ 
tographer  and  get  excellent  profession¬ 
al  pictures  for  less  than  these  worthless 
ones  cost.  But  unfortunately  the  “out- 
of-town”  photographer  did  what  he 
3-greed  to  do  and  cannot  be  forced  to 
refund  the  money! 


TWO  BAD  AS  AOAE 


“In  the  fall  of  1956  I  contracted  to  have 
pine  lumber  cut.  We  agreed  to  take 
$11  per  thousand  bd.  ft.  We  had  no  suc- 
'®ss  when  we  tried  to  collect  for  it  later, 
^  We  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney. 

e  believe  the  man  cut  and  removed  at 
^ost  20,000  bd.  ft.  but  he  and  his  attor¬ 
ney  admit  to  only  10,000. 

me  case  is  coming  up  for  trial  in  the 
Tall." 


Why  should  anyone  permit  logs  to 
®  moved  without  a  careful  check  of 
Quantity?  I  can  see  no  way  of  proving 


BUREAU 

the  quantity  now.  Better  let  your  law¬ 
yer  make  the  best  settlement  he  can. 

Once  again  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  help  when¬ 
ever  we  can,  but  complaints  must  be 
reported  promptly  and  before  they  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  Two 
parties  working  on  the  same  case  just 
tend  to  confuse  the  issue. 

AO  SAVING 

"I  sold  my  farm  last  fall  and  tried  to 
save  money  by  not  getting  a  lawyer  to 
help  me  and  I  sure  made  a  mess  of  it. 

“Now,  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give 
me  a  little  advice  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  very  poor  way  to  save 
money,  often  proving  more  costly  in 
the  end.  It’s  as  dangerous  as  doing  your 
own  doctoring!  The  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  transfer  of  real  es¬ 
tate  are  too  complicated  to  be  under¬ 
stood  without  special  training. 

The  only  advice  we  can  give  our  sub¬ 
scriber  now  is  not  to  do  it  again! 

”YOU’RE  WELCOME” 

“My  sincere  appreciation  is  written 
in  this  note,  letting  you  know  that  I’ve 
received  the  final  refund  on  the  order. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  you  the 
refund  would  not  have  been  forth¬ 
coming. 

“Your  department  has  been  helpful 
in  reference  for  company  recommend¬ 
ations  and  we  have  saved  much  money 
by  following  your  advice  in  the  past. 
We  are  indeed  in  your  debt.”  —  Mrs. 
W.  G.,  N.  Y. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Howard  Fanning,  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  would  like  the  words  to  the 
old  song,  “I  Wonder  How  the  Old  Folks 
are  at  Home.” 

If  you  have  the  music  of  Beeswax 
Rag,  written  around  1910,  or  the  words 
or  music  to  Fair  Charlotte,  please  send 
them  to  Miss  Margaret  Payne  of  Ed- 
wai’ds.  New  York. 

Mrs.  George  Langs,  317  E.  Connell 
Street,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  perennial  flowers  for  different 
kinds  of  wild  flowers.  She  has  available 
fall  phlox,  yellow  daisies,  lupines,  sun- 
drops,  foxgloves  and  others.  Please 
write  Mrs.  Langs  direct. 

A  reader  would  like  to  have  com¬ 
ments  from  other  readers  as  to  uses 
for  twine.  She  braids  and  makes  ropes 
of  it  for  tying  hay,  etc.,  but  would  like 
new  ideas.  Write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Department  EMH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  booklet  entitled,  “Your  Television 
Antenna  System,”  may  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  your  request,  with  10?!,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Old  T-B  and  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals,  first  started  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1907.  Mrs.  Norman  Gerstung, 
Sr.,  R.F.D.  2,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  is  collecting 
them  and  will  exchange  if  you  will 
state  your  wants. 

If  anyone  knows  the  words  to  the 
following  poem,  Mrs.  Metford  Frost, 
R.  D.  2,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  would  ap¬ 
preciate  hearing  from  them:  Whenever 
I  walk  to  Suffern,  Along  the  Erie  track, 
I  go  by  a  poor  old  farmhouse  with  its 
shingles  broken  and  black. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

William  Daniel  Casey,  born  March  25, 
1892,  son  of  Jeremiah  Casey.  He  was 
mari’ied  in  Bombay  on  February  23, 
1925. 

jC  *  * 

Lydia  Owen  or  Lydia  Porter,  last 
seen  at  Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y.  She  may 
be  in  Oneida  or  Oswego  counties. 


I 
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PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 
the 


9th  ANNUAL 
NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW 


a  part  of  NYABC’s  19th  Annual  Meeting 
at 

NYABC  headquarters,  Judd  Falls  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
JUDGING  SCHEDULE 

8:30  A.M.,  JULY  31— Calf  classes  followed  by  yearling  and 
cow  classes;  selection  of  all  champions  by  5  p.m.  Exhibits. 
Tours.  Displays. 

8:30  A.M.,  AUGUST  1— Junior  Showmanship  contest  followed 
by  produce  of  dam;  three  best  females  bred  by  exhibitor; 
junior  and  senior  gets;  and  county  herd  classes.  Exhibits. 
Displays.  Tours. 

2:00  P.M.,  AUGUST  1 -Parade  of  Daughters  grouped  by  sire. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE.  INC. 

BOX  S28-A  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


-SAVER 


Now  —  thanks  to  the  newly-developed  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE  —  material  handling  and  clean-up  can  be 
easy  on  any  dairy  farm!  Simply  set  up  the  low-cost 
ZERO  VACUUM-OPERATED  STEP-SAVER  where 
most  convenient  for  use  —  as  shown  above.  Connect 
it  through  a  milker  line  to  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER.  And  you’ll  have 
a  ZERO  PAIL  PIPELINE  —  a  modest-cost,  modern, 
direct  milking  system  —  which  quickly  draws  milk  into 
the  ZERO  bulk  tank  direct  from  the  cow,  by  vacuum 
supplied  by  the  tank. 

Allows  stanchion  and  basement  barn  dairymen  to  take 
full  advantage  of  saving  in  labor,  improved  equipment 
and  materials  available  —  without  a  large  investment. 
Mail  Coupon  below  for  full  information  —  and  name 
of  your  nearest  ZERO  Dealer  —  today! 


WASHES,  RINSES 
AND  SANITIZES  ITSELF! 


^  an  rd  t-zo 

VACUUM 

AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK 
C  p  p  L  E  R 

-with;,^,Pf.',f,il,t,'i--SPRAY  1 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER  I  —— 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 


ZERO  CORPORATION 

691  -T  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  color-illustrated  Literature 
giving  full  information  about  the  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE,  location  of  installation  nearest  me,  and 
name  of  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . ,.... . 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 
I  poR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SEaiONAL  UTILITT  SLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  Brected  *001011  Delivery 
Shippri  enywtiere*Seiid  ter  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


JOHN 

296  2nd  St.. 

Sealers  Wanted 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


J  a.ztieswa>y 
AAiUsex* 


for  stancliion  barns, 
herringbone  and 

panel  milk  parlors 

/ 

other  milking  systems.  Cuts  clean-up  costs  and 
effort. 

ELEVATES  Jamesway’s  vacuum  milk 
by  lift  raises  milk  from  the 

vacuum  receiver  jar  to  storage 
quickly,  simply,  and  gently.  No  complicated 
electric  pumps  that  churn  the  milk.  , 

The  Jamesway  Milker  has  been  proved  in 
millions  of  milkings.  For  pipeline  or  bucket 
milking  —  conventional  stanchion  barns,  her¬ 
ringbone  or  panel  milk  ,  parlors.  Very  gentle 
with  udders  —  reduces  danger  of  mastitis.  For 
more  information,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


from  Jamesway:  m  h  ■■  ■■  h 

Power  Choring  milk  production . . .  cow  to  cooler ! 


Now  you  can  go  all  the  way  with  Jamesway  for  low  cost,  high 
speed  Power  Choring  milk  production.  Just  look  at  this  labor- 
saving  lineup.  Dealer  franchises  available  in  some  areas. 


CLEANING 

Exclusive  Shuttle-Stroke  gutter  cleaner  speed- 
cleans  one  or  more  gutters  with  push-pull  action. 
Only  20%  of  cost  in  gutter. 


Magic  Master 
Electric 
Pulsator 


MILKS  Onedamesway  synchronous 
by  master  electric  pulsator  op- 
vacuum  erates  up  to  6  milkers.  Pul¬ 
sation  is  uniform  (unlike  individual  pulsators  on 
the  milkers) .  No  variation  from  day  to  day  or 
cow  to  cow.  Not  affected  by  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  or  atmospheric  pressure. 


WASH E  S  Exclusive  pulsator  with  vac- 
by  uvalve  cleans,  washes  and 
vacuum  sterilizes  the  entire  system 
with  .swirling  charges  of  hot  cleaning  solution. 
Washes  milk  line,  hose,  milkers,  milk  line  valves 
and  releaser.  Takes  far  less  hot  water  than  many 


FEEDING 


Big  Jim  silo  system  feeds  and  fills  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  30'  wide  tub  silo.  Feeds  from 
top  .  .  .  ends  top  spoilage  and  milk  slumps.  More 
capacity  at  far  less  cost  than  four  14  x  40'  silos. 
Bearingless  Auger  Feeder  has  no  hangers.  Feeds 
fast  and  smooth. 


Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  fits  your  silo  —  gives 
you  fast  throw-down,  dependable  operation  due 
to  3-point  suspension  and  Power  Circle  Drive. 


HOUSING 

Power  Ventilation  plus  a  complete  line  of  vents 
and  windows  keeps  air  in  barn  and  milkhouse 
clean,  fresh  and  healthful. 


Stanchions  and  Stalls  —  stanchion,  panel  type 
and  tandem  —  suit  your  method  of  operating. 
Durable.  Hot  Dip  galvanized.  Built  to  last. 

Herringbone  Milking  Parlor  gives  you  cow-a- 
minute  milking  with  half  the  help.  Makes  milk¬ 
ing,  cleaning  much  easier.  Jamesway’s  deep 
mangers  cut  feed  loss  too. 

MILKING 

Jamesway  Milker  milks,  washes  and  elevates 
by  vacuum.  Proved  fast,  proved  gentle  .  .  .  more 
uniform  than  milkers  without  master  electric  syn¬ 
chronous  pulsator. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


New,  low-cost  automatic  Cable  Barn  Cleaner 
cleans  160  feet  of  gutter  with  push-pull  action. 
Low  installation  cost.  Top  quality.  Low  price 
includes  steel  etevalor. 


□ 


Liquimatic  Elevator  takes  liquids  and  solids  _ 

from  gutters,  loads  direct  to  your  truck  or  siiread- 
er  at  four  times  gutter  cleaner  speed.  L — I 


MILK  HOLDING 

Bulk  Milk  Coolers  —  direct  expansion  and  ice 
bank  Sani-Kools  —  cool  milk  quickly,  hold  temp, 
constant.  Big  radius  corners,  stainless  steel  for 
easy  cleaning.  Lowest  in  height. 


□ 


JAMES  MFG.  CO./  Dept.  AG-79,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Check  the  “squares”  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  modern  Jamesway  Power  Choring  equipment. 

Name  . 


Address 


Town  . .  State  . 

F/RSr  IN  POWER  CHORING, 


A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOO  a  CO. 

Fort  Alkinton,  Wis.  •  loncciiirr,  Pa.  •  Los  Angcici  63,  Colit. 
FOK  POULTKY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

FOUNDED  1842 


New  York  Potatoes — 
Where  Are  They  Headed  ? 


By  ORA  SMITH,  Cornell  Vegetable  Crops  Department 


nT  HAS  been  implied  by  some  that 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
potato  states  in  the  Northeast,  other 
than  Maine,  are  on  their  way  out, 
that  they  have  had  it,  that  they  are  being 
displaced  by  Maine  and  states  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Northwest. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  potato  produc¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Compe¬ 
tition  with  other  states 
may  be  met  by  New  York 
growers  if  they  will  take 
inventory  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  industry  and 
then  look  forward  and 
make  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  the  future 
holds. 

Many  growers  are  con¬ 
fused,  and  they  have  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  futile  and 
frustrated  feeling.  Competition  is  keener  and 
will  become  increasingly  so.  Growers  no 
longer  can  harbor  the  attitude  that  people 
are  going  to  eat  potatoes  no  matter  what 


else  happens.  Per  capita  consumption  of  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  decreasing  for  a  number  of 
years:  from  196  pounds  in  1910  to  106 
pounds  in  1956. 

The  -trend  in  potato  acreage  has  been 
rather  sharply  downward.  United  States 
acreage  has  decreased  from  over  3^  million 
in  1934  to  less  than  1^  million  acres  in  1958. 
During  this  same  period  New  York  decreas¬ 
ed  from  271,000  acres  to  88,000.  But  while 
New  York  is  decreasing  in  potato  acreage 
there  are  other  areas,  all  farther  from  the 
large  markets,  that  are  holding  their  own  or 
are  actually  increasing  their  acreage  and 
production. 

Yields  have  been  remarkably  upward  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  years,  from  68  cwt.  per  acre 
in  1934  to  180  cwt.  in  1958.  Some  states  and 
areas  have  increased  faster  than  others  and 
this  tends  to  make  it  easier  for  those  areas  to 
remain  in  better  competitive  position.  New 
York  is  fourth  in  total  production  and  fifth  in 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 

Specific  gravity  grading,  washing  and  consumer 
size  packaging  of  potatoes.  This  is  a  good  method 
to  meet  competition  from  other  areas  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  consumers  with  more  uniform  cooking  quality. 


Ora  Smith 


' 


Some  Things 
We  Can  Do 

1.  Wash  or  brush  more  of  our  good 
marketable  potatoes. 

2.  Pack  a  better  grade.  This  concerns 
more  uniform  sizing  within  any  one 
package  and  packs  with  fewer 
defects. 

3.  Grade  some  of  our  potatoes  by 
specific  gravity  and  obtain  higher 
prices  for  potatoes  better  fitting  the 
consumers'  needs.  Much  could  be 
done  to  compete  with  states  in  the 
Northwest  for  the  market  demanding 
mealy  potatoes. 

4.  Advocate  wider  use  of  sprout  in¬ 
hibitors  and  extend  our  marketing 
season  into  August  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  higher  prices  and  more  equal 
distribution  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Where  feasible,  consider  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  starch  factories,  dehy¬ 
drated  potato  granules  and  flakes 
and  french  fries  in  your  growing 
areas.  This  reduces  the  temptation  of 
growers  to  place  low  grade  potatoes 
on  the  tablestock  market. 

6.  Stress  growing,  storing  and  mar¬ 
keting  potatoes  for  chips,  french  fries 
and  dehydrated  flakes. 

7.  Consider  more  thoroughly  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  mar¬ 
keting  orders  and  agreements. 

8.  Promote  and  sponsor  research  to 
solve  production  and  marketing 
problems  as  they  arise. 

3.  Consider  strpng  statewide  or  area 
organizations  for  marketing,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promoting  sales  of  your 
crop  and  for  bringing  important 
issues  to  the  attention  of  legislators, 
conference  boards  and  other  influen¬ 
tial  bodies. 


'jtM-  r.  VT 


PARTNERS  IN  PROGRESS 


In  the  last  twenty  years,  ownership  of  farm 
tractors  has  trebled  to  an  astounding  figure 
of  4,700,000.  Other  work-saving  machinery 
has  been  installed  to  show  an  increase  of 
1200%  since  1945  alone.  These  are  signs  of 
progress  .  .  .  progress  which  is  reflected  in 
greater  efficiency,  greater  output  per  man 
and  per  acre  and,  most  important  of  all,  in 
year-end  profits  which  are  reaching  all-time 
highs  and  improving  the  farmer’s  standard 
of  living. 

To  make  the  most  of  new  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  farm  equipment  the  best  in  modern 
fuels  is  required.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers 
plan  ahead  with  Atlantic  petroleum  products. 
They  know  that  Atlantic’s  advanced  research 


and  refining  techniques  offer  maximum  qual¬ 
ity  and  economy  in  gasoline,  furnace  oil, 
kerosene,  motor  oil  and  other  important  lubri¬ 
cants  for  the  farm. 

And  Atlantic  provides  the  best  in  service, 
too.  Farmers  can  depend  on  their  local 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  and  his  “service 
station  on  wheels,”  for  expert  advice  in  equip¬ 
ment  care  and  planning. 

Farmers  can  confidently  look  to  Atlantic’s 
Rural  Salesmen,  dealers  and  distributors  for 
leadership  in  meeting  their  ever-growing 
petroleum  needs.  Atlantic  and  the  farmer  are 
truly  partners  in  progress,  partners  in  the 
future  of  America. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPA** 

/ 

See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 

every  weekday  night  on  TV. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  1,  1959 
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HOW  DEFICIENCIES  AFFECT 
TREES 

OW  potassium  in  apple  leaves 
can  lead  to  small  fruit  size,  de¬ 
creased  fruit  color,  and  decreased 
yield. 

Low  magnesium  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  decreased  fruit  size,  de¬ 
creased  fruit  color,  decreased  yield, 
excessive  pre-harvest  drop  and  un¬ 
desirably  high  fruit  acidity. 

Low  nitrogen  trees  produce  a  low 
yield  of  small  woody  fruit. 

Excessive  nitrogen  can  cause 

poorly  colored  fruit. 


Fruit  Tree 
Leaf  Analysis 

By  E.  G.  FISHER 

Cornell  University  Pomology  Department 

August  is  the  month  to  ihink 
about  fertilization  of  your  fruit 
trees  for  1960.  Deficiency  symp¬ 
toms  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
and  nitrogen  can  often  be  found  on  the 
leaves  at  about  this  time> 

But  if  deficiency 
symptoms  are  ob¬ 
served,  considerable 
damage  has  al¬ 
ready  occurred.  A 
number  of  apple 
growing  states  in 
northeastern  United 
States  and  in  Cana¬ 
da  now  have  avail¬ 
able  a  leaf  analysis 
service.  Through 
leaf  analysis,  the 
fruit  grower  can 
find  out  the  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  his 
orchard  before  deficiency  symptoms 
occur. 

Collection  of  Samples 

A  leaf  analysis  service  for  New  York 
fruit  growers  has  been  available  since 
1956.  Considerable  background  research 
was  accomplished  before  we  began  the 
grower  service,  with  Dr.  Damon  Boyn¬ 
ton  responsible  for  much  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  on  proper  methods  of  sample 
collection.  Leaves  from  different  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  tree  can  show  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  in  analysis  and  we  have  found 
that  analyses  can  best  be  duplicated  if 
he  middle  leaf  on  the  current  terminal 
growth  is  selected. 

The  time  of  collecting  the  sample 
must  also  be  standardized.  Most  nu- 
hents  are  high  in  the  early  spring, 
cop  rapidly  as  growth  occurs,  level  off 
m  late  July  and  August  when  growth 
^sases,  and  then  increase  or  decrease 
owards  the  end  of  the  season.  Late 
u  y  and  August,  then,  is  the  period  of 
east  change,  and  we  can  duplicate  the 
osults  most  effectively  at  this  time. 


£.  G.  Fisher 


Climate  and  Management 

of  the  same  trees  can  varjr 
tly  from  year  to  year,  depending 
^Pon  rainfall  and  crop.  Heavy  rainfall 
a  ^  to  lower  magnesium  levels 

a  heavy  crop  can  cause  lower  pot- 
und^*^  Different  varieties  grown 

diff  ®^^clar  conditions  can  show  some 
in  analyses.  Red  Delicious 
Int  slightly  higher  than  Mc- 

ern  Q  magnesium,  and  North- 

at  ®iishtly  lower.  The  critical  level 
how  deficiency  symptoms  appear, 

fnr.  ®®®nis  to  be  about  the  same 

^ost  apple  varieties. 

^Rootstocks  influence  leaf  analysis, 
cher^^  studies  indicated  that  sour 
su«c^^?  Mahaleb  rootstock  are  more 

thoc^^  to  potassium  deficiency  than 

^  on  Mazzai’d.  A  heavy  pruning  can 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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I  GET  MORE  HUES  GUI  OF  FIRESIONES.. 
ANDPUIIESSMONEVINTHEM! 


Firestone  representative  Don  Bounds  (ieft)  checks  one  of  Mr.  Beli's  many  iong-wearing  Firestones. 


says  Charles  A.  Bell,  Vienna,  Maryland.  “Firestones  wear  longer  before  recaps,  then  they  take 
more  of  'em!  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they're  the  longest-wearing  tires  in  the  business!  On 
top  of  that,  our  Firestone  representative  in  Salisbury  gives  me  outstanding  service  with  every  tire'.' 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural, 
too,  because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber- 
X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Fire¬ 
stone  tires!  With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified) 
cord,  they  stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm 
tires  have  to  take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for 
every  farm  truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavy¬ 
weight  haulers.  If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage 
for  farm  to  market  runs,  buy  the  famous  Firestone 
Transport  tire.  For  positive  traction  in  muddy 


- Tractor -  - - Truck -  - Car -  j 

All  Traction  Champion  Super  All  Traction  All  Traction  Transport  Deluxe  Champion 


feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or  in  soft  fields, 
economical  Firestone  All  Traction  or  Super  All 
Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at 
no  extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
the  Firestone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner 
Service  keeps  your  tractors  working  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your 
old  tractor  tires. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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OUR  FARM  PRO(iiRA]^l 

“I  read  the  front  page  article,  “Can  More  Water 
Plug  a  Leak?”  You  shouldn’t  attack  present  farm 
l)rograms  unless  you  have  something  better  to 
propose.” 

OST  people  who  admit  that  the  present 
program  is  unworkable,  but  seek  “something 
better,”  have  one  of  two  things  in  mind:  either 
they  want  a  program  that  will  permanently 
maintain  prices  of  farm  products  above  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  price  on  a  volume  greater  than 
the  public  is  willing  to  consume,  or  they  seek  a 
program  that  will  make  every  man  who  wishes- 
to  farm  prosperous  and  contented,  regardless  of 
how  he  farms! 

Such  a  program  has  been  sought  for  the  past 
forty  years  or  more,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  find  as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow. 

American  Agriculturist  does  have  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  doesn’t  prorftise  the  millenium  tomor¬ 
row  or  next  week,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
of  far  greater  help  to  agriculture  than  the  vision¬ 
ary  “something  better”  that  our  subscriber  refers 
to. 

We  believe  that  government  can  help  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways.  For  example,  by  administering  mar¬ 
keting  orders  and  agreements;  by  a  degree  of 
regulation  to  insure  fair  dealing  by  businesses 
that  sell  to  farmers  and  buy  from  them,  by  re¬ 
search  in , marketing  as  well  as  in  production;  by 
helping  to  control  diseases  and  insects  of  plants 
and  animals. 

Also,  as  pointed  out  in  the  article  referred  to, 
there  are  some  things  that  government  should 
not  do.  For  example,  such  things  as  reclaiming 
unneeded  land  at  this  time;  making  government 
credit  too  easy;  supporting  prices  at  unrealistic 
levels. 

Farm  organizations  must  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  meet  concentrated  buying  power  with 
equally  concentrated  selling  power,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  production  of  the  quality  the  market 
wants. 
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Finally,  each  individual  farmer  can  do  more 
for  himself  than  Uncle  Sam  can  possibly  do. 
Take  two  f^rms  similarly  situatech  You  may 
find  that  one  is  doing  well  but  that  the  other  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Primarily,  the  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  management.  The  farm  operator 
who  is  losing  money  or  making  unsatisfactory 
returns  can  improve  his  position  by  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  many  angles  of  good^  manage¬ 
ment.  To  help  him  do  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Our  program  isn’t  startling.  But  startling 
programs  rarely  get  the  results  their  promoters 
promise.  * 

mSSATISFAIlTlOA  CALLS 
F4>R  AC'TIOA 

OMPLAINTS  from  members  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  accomplishments  of  their  farm 
organizations  are  not  new.  Organizations  do 
have  their  faults,  and  no  organization  that  takes 
definite  action  can  ever  please  everyone. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  definite  examples  of 
such  criticism,  and  to  name  the  organizations 
against  which  the  criticism  was  directed.  But  I 
doubt  that  such  “finger  pointing”  would  cure  the 
trouble. 

The  cure  is  for  members  to  exercise  their  privi¬ 
leges  and  responsibilities  in  setting  the  policies 
and  guiding  the  activities  of  the  organizations  to 
which  they  belong.  Sometimes  a  friend  tells  me, 
“We  are  helpless.  We  can’t  get  rid  of  an  officer 
even  though  we  know  he’s  ineffective  or  working 
for  himself  instead  of  the  membership.” 

Assuming  that  there  is  truth  in  the  criticism 
and  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  members 
agree,  it  is,  in  fact,  relatively  easy  to  remove  an 
officer  and  to  put  a  better  one  in  his  place.  It 
takes  courage  and  work,  but  it  can  be  done! 

Members  sometimes  tell  me,  also,  that  they 
cannot  get  satisfactory  answers  to  questions 
about  their  organizations.  Any  member  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  his  organization  is  doing, 
and  he  can  get  the  information  if  he’ll  show  per¬ 
sistence  and  refuse  to  be  “brushed  off.”  Such  in¬ 
formation  is  essential  for  control  by  the 
members. 

It  is  stated  many  times  that  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  to  a  democracy  is  an  informed  electorate. 
The  same  is  true  with  a  farm  organization  to 
which  you  belong. 

T  SEEMS  inconceivable,  after  the  disclosures 
of  the  McClellan  Committee,  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  without  passing  a  law  to  correct 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses,  to  the  benefit 
of  everyone,  including  union  members.  There  is 
danger,  however,  that  no  biKT  will  be  passed  un¬ 
less  you  folks  back  home  get  excited  and  write 
your  congressmen  demanding  that  action  be 
taken. 

When  you  wjite  your  congressman,  you  may 
want  to  tell  him  that  you  oppose  a  law  that  is 
“watered,  down”  until  it  fails  to  meet  the  need. 
For  example,  the  bill  most  under  discussion  fails 
to  deal  with  the  vital  questions  of  preventing 
secondary  boycotts,  where  a  perfectly  innocent 
party  cannot  get  his  products  moved  because  a 
labor  union  is  bringing  undue  pressure  on  an¬ 
other  employer. 
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Neither  does  this  bill  prevent  organizational 
picketing,  where  an  employer  whose  workers  are 
entirely  satisfied  is  nevertheless  surrounded  by 
union  pickets  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  workers 
into  a  particular  union. 

But  even  without  these  provisions  —  which 
many  citizens  feel  are  essential  —  unions  are 
fighting  any  labor  bill  that  in  any  way  interferes 
with  the  vast  powers  they  now  exercise.  As  I  see 
it,  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  is  not  racketeering  but  labor  mono- 
polyL  which  makes  racketeering  easy,  and  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  making  labor  unions  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  anti-monopoly  laws  which  in¬ 
dustry  must  observe.. 

What  do  you  think? 

i- 

EASY  LREttlT 

Y^HEN  egg  prices  took  a  nose  dive  re¬ 
cently,  poultrymen  in  several  areas  met  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  propose  action  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  prices.  One  suggestion  com¬ 
monly  made  was  that  too  easy  credit  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  dealers  should  be  stopped,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  credit  stimulates  overproduc¬ 
tion. 

I  was  much  interested,  therefore,  to  find  in 
my  mail  a  proposal  from  a  government  lending 
agency  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  help 
the  situation  by  furnishing  more  credit  on  easier 
terms. 

The  two  proposals,  of  course,  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles.  Which  do  you  think  makes  the 
most  sense? 

rOR>  FRR  4;RAIX 

^  PINION  DIFFERS  as  to  whether  the  acre- 
age  of  corn  for  grain  in  the  Northeast  will  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  One  group  argues  that  the 
price  support  program  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
,  for  the  increase,  and  that  if  price  supports  are 
ever  discontinued,  a  great  many  northeastern 
farmers  will  stop  growing  corn  for  grain. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  increases 
in  this  crop  in  our  area  are  due  primarily  to  two 
developments :  mechanical  corn  pickers  and 
better-adapted  hybrids. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  we  will  continue  to 
grow  corn  for  grain,  and  that  the  tendency  will 
be  for  more  rather  than  less.  For  one  thing,  while 
there  are  cash  costs  in  growing  corn,  the  total 
outlay  is  less  than  when  you  buy  corn  shipped 
in  from  the  Midwest.^ 

Anyway,  what  do  you  think?  In  particular, 
what  are  your  plans?  Do  you  grow  corn  for 
grain?  Do  you  expect  to  continue  to  grow  it?  Or 
do  you  anticipate  that  five  or  ten  years  from  now 
you  will  be  growing  less  and  buying  more? 

FROR  IS  rilEAP 

LWAYS  IN  THE  eyes  of  the  consumer,  food 
costs  too  much.  It  is  a  human  frailty  we  must 
reckon  with,  and  one  farmers  must  meet  by 


strengthening  their  bargaining  power. 

Actually,  nowhere  in  the  world  can  consumers 
buy  so  much  high  quality  food  for  an  hours 
labor  as  they  can  in  America.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  income  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  good  food  for  the  family  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  ^ 

Take  bread  as  an  example.  A  recent  USD 
study  shows  that  between  1948  and  1958  the 
price  to  the  consumer  for  a  pound  loaf  of  brea 
went  up  by  5.40.  But  during  this  same  ten  years 
the  price  of  the  wheat  and  other  ingredients  that 
went  into  the  loaf  actually  dropped  by  .40- 
What  caused  the  increase?  Higher  wage®; 
higher  prices  for  wrapping,  and  duplicating  de 
livery  systems,  to  mention  a  few. 

What  about  the  profits  to  bakers?  The  facts 
showed  that  profits  are  not  high,  and  that  they 
have  tended  to  decrease  rather  than  to  grow. 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


/ 


MII>K:  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  May  in  various  markets  are  as  follows. 

All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test:  NEW  YORK-NEW  .JER¬ 
SEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $3.75;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $3.76;  BUFFALO, 
f.o.b.  city,  $3.99;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $3.98;  CONNECTICUT,  $4.92  at  city 
plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers;  PHILADELPHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.52. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed  Commissioner  Blanford  reports  that 
receipts  and  consumption  are  both  below  a  year  ago.  Production  was  1.54%  be¬ 
low  '58,  and  fluid  milk  sales  were  off  .36%.  June  fluid  sales  were  44.45%  or  the 
pool.  Last  year  they  were  43.92%. 


Fill  up  your  corn  bins... 
easier... faster... this  fall! 

NEW  HOLLAND’S  CORN  HANDLING  TEAM 
MAKES  HARVESTING  A  ONE-MAN  OPERATION! 

The  secret  is  AUTOMATION  with  New  Holland’s 
flexible  trio  of  farm -engineered  machines.  Self-un- 
loading  Corn  Box,  Hopper-Feeder  and  Elevator  take 
the  backbreak  out  of  corn  handling. 


\PPLE  PROSI*Ii:i:TS;  Writing  in  the  “Produce  News”,  Colonel  L. 

Brown  says:  “This  season’s  apple  crop  will  be 
the  third  consecutive  above-average  based  on  present  conditions.  Because  it  is 
so  early  there  is  still  room  for  sizeable  error  in  anybody’s  estimate.”  The  USDA, 
on  July  1,  estimates  that  while  U.  S.  commercial  apple  production  will  be  10% 
above  average,  it  will  be  6%  smaller  than  last  year.  Its  estimate  by  regions  is: 
Eastern,  1%  below  last  year,  18  %  above  average;  Central,  1%  below  last  year, 
17%  above  average;  Western,  15%  below  last  year,  4%  below  average. 

By  areas,  Mr.  Brown  says:  New  England,  heavier  than  last  year  in  all  states 
e.xcept  Vermont;  Hudson  Valley,  indications  are  for  big  crop;  Champlain  Valley, 
lighter  than  a  year  ago;  Western  New  York,  lighter  than  last  year.  New  Jersey, 
a  big  crop;  Pennsylvania,  better  than  last  year. 

BRUtELLRSlS:  New  York  State  will  be  a  modified  accredited  brucello- 

sis-free  state  by  January  1,  and  possibly  by  October  15. 

When  that  time  comes,  a  requirement  is  suggested  that  the  few  brucellosis 
reactors  found  on  farms  be  branded  on  the  farm,  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
diseased  cow  ever  to  find  her  way  into  a  clean  herd.  This  seems  like  a  sensible 
move. 

Another  good  proposal  is  that  the  composite  sample  kept  at  the  milk  plant 
to  be  tested  for  butterfat  be  used  to  make  the  ring  test  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  taking  a  sample  for  this  purpose. 


SOIL  RAXK:  Social  Security  plus  Soil  Bank  has  solved  the  retirement 
problem  for  some  aging  farmers.  If  you  are  considering 
putting  your  land  in  the  Soil  Bank,  think  fast.  Sign-up  will  be  the  latter  part  of 
September,  and  detailed  information  about  the  program,  including  changes 
designed  to  correct  current  abuses,  will  be  available, at  county  ASC  offices  about 
August  15.  Indications  are  that  money  will  not  be  available  to  take  care  of  all 
applicants. 

LIVESTOCK;  A  prediction  is  made  that  the  current  difficulties  of  egg 
^^^*^"***B  producers  may  be  equalled  by  those  of  cattle  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  in  1960.  Last  year  the  ratio  between  price  of  eggs  and  feed  was  favorable, 
and  poultrymen  expanded.  Now  that  abundant  feed  is  available,  cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  first  four  months  of  this  year  dropped  11%,  and  was  7%  less  than  the 
same  months  last  year,  indicating  that  beef  raisers  are  building  up  their  herds. 
Likewise,  hog  raisers  boosted  farrowings  last  fall  by  17%,  and  this  last  spring 
by  13%. 

KULLETIX:  A  new  USDA  publication,  “Lightning  Protection 
foi'  the  Farm”  (FB  2136)  can  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
L.  C.  Lightning  is  a  special  hazard  in  rural  areas,  killing  more  than  400  people 
3  year  and  causing  serious  livestock  loss  and  many  farm  fires. 


’T'HE  trouble  with  the  world  today 
^  is  people,  I  am  sad  to  say.  1  think 
we’ve  got  too  many  now,  and  most 
of  them  just  don’t  know  how  to  stay 
away  from  toil  and  strife  and  get  a 
little  fun  from  life.  It’s  worse,  of 
course,  in  bigger  towns  where  faces 
all  are  dark  with  frowns  and  ev’ry- 
body’s  in  a  sweat  to  see  if  they  can 
somehow  get  more  money,  cars  and 
ev’i-ything  that  any  neighbor’s  got, 
by  jing.  They  shove  and  honk  and 
step  on  toes  and  most  of  them  look 
down  their  nose  at  anyone  who  acts 
like  he  is  having  fun  occasionally. 

That’s  why  I’m  glad  I’m  living 
in  a  little  space  to  spare.  A  lot  of 
country  folks,  it’s  time,  act  like  their 
city  cousins  do;  for  instance,  ev’ry 
time  I  grin  Mirandy  thinks  it  is  a 
sin,  and  neighbor  claims  that  happi¬ 
ness  is  just  a  form  of  laziness.  Out 
here,  however,  there  is  room  to  get 
_  away  from  all  that  gloom;  there’s 

rem  ^lidden  places  here  where  I  can  giin  from  .oar  to  car  and,  far 
from  any  crowd,  it’s  possible  to  laugh  out  loud  at  those  wh!o 
so  busily  they  don’t  know  how  great  life  can  be. 


SELF-UNLOADING  CORN  BOX  mounts  directly  on  wagon  frame 
or  on  any  flat  bed.  All-steel,  bolted  constructioru  is  practically 
100%  weatherproof.  Off-center  mounting  provides  complete 
stability  when  travelling  fully  loaded  over  rough  ground. 
Trouble-free  gravity  discharge  permits  small  grain  or  ear  corn 
to  flow  freely  into  bags  or  into  hopper  of  New  Holland  Elevator. 


NEW!  MODELS  125-126 
HOPPER-FEEDERS  —  Attach¬ 
able  2'  sections  let  you  change 
dumping  length  or  discharge 
height.  Gives  you  complete 
flexibility  to  handle  any  crop. 
Heavy  galvanized  construc¬ 
tion,  solid  steel  shafts,  greased- 
for-life  bearings  assure  years 
of  trouble-free  performance. 
Small,  light,  compact — just 
right  for  low-lift  jobs.  Choose 
Model  125  attaching  type  or 
Model  126  self-powered  unit. 


MODEL  155  ELEVATOR-the 

finest  built!  All  steel  and  gal¬ 
vanized  construction.  Light, 
strong  truss  construction.  Big 
20"-wide  trough.  Exclusive 
60°  elevation  gives  you  higher 
reach  than  any  other  elevator 
of  equal  length.  “Slip-on” 
flights  are  easy  to  put  on,  take 
off.  In  15'  to  48'  lengths, 
6'6"  to  39'  elevating  ranges. 


S 


_ r 


Plan  now  to  see  these  versatile  New  Holland  Crop  Handling  machines 
at  your  New  Holland  dealer’s  soon.  New  Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  HO]:.i.JkXf  d 

"pfst  in  Gi-assland  Fatming" 
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Natives  in  tiny  boats  surround  ship's 
landing  barge  at  right,  eager  to  dive  for 
coins  or  to  sell  their  handcrafts. 


♦ 

Broad  after  deck  of  our  lux¬ 
urious  ship,  the  S.  S.  Homeric 
with  everybody  enjoying  thr 
warm  sunshine.  Ship's  swim¬ 
ming  pool  is  in  center  of  pic¬ 
ture. 


All  of  the  meals  on  shipboard  are  de¬ 
licious— but  when  luncheon  is  served  on 
deck,  as  in  the  picture, at  left,  the  ship's 
chefs  outdo  themselves.  It's  a  great  sigh' 
—and  Jim  Hall  says,  "Great  eating!" 


One  of  the  picturesque  sights  in  Caribbean 
islands  is  a  native  woman  striding  rapidly 
along,  with  a  large,  loaded  basket  on  her 
head. 

n  £  M 


American  Agriculturist  staff  member  Jim 
Hall  (at  left  in  picture)  enjoying  himself 
on  our  last  Caribbean  Cruise.  The  four 
other  members  of  our  party  seated  with 
him  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Baker  of 
Whatcly,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles 
Davies,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  Davies' 
fifth  cruise,  which  shows  how  much  they 
enjoy  them! 


tainment  facilities  (‘everything  from 
swimming’  to  evening  variety  shows  — 
or  you  can  just  relax  in  a  deck  chair 
and  enjoy  the  sunshine);  the  beauty  of 
the  blue  Caribbean  waters,  the  glamor¬ 
ous  islands  we  will  visit — and  most  of 
all  the  interesting,  congenial  friends 
you  will  make. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  five  places  we 
will  visit  on  this  cruise: 

Curacao:  A  fairy-tale  island  in  the 
heart  of  Dutch  West  India.  Our  ship 
will  sail  “right  down  Main  Street”  in 
the  city  of  Willemstad.  We’ll  have  fun 
shopping  here  at  bargain  prices  for 
goods  from  all  over  the  world. 

San  Juan  in  Puerto  Rico:  This  is 
America  with  a  Spanish  background. 
Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  San 
Juan’s  historic  fort,  El  Morro,  the  su¬ 
perb  resort  hotels,  expansive  white 
sand  beaches,  and  colorful  native  life 
have  made  it  a  tourist  mecca  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Barbados:  This  beautiful  island,  rim¬ 
med  with  silvery  beaches,  has  belonged 
to  Great  Britain  for  over  300  years,  but 
there  is  much  here  to  remind  us  of  its 
exciting  early  days  when  pirates  and 
adventurers  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
England  flourished  and  grew  rich  there. 

Trinidad:  This  British  island  is  not 
far  from  the  coastline  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  has  mile  upon  mile  of  palm- 
fringed  beaches  and  scenic,  mountain¬ 
ous  country.  We’ll  see  wild  orchids, 
flowering  trees,  and  farms  where 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  citrus  fruits  are  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Havana:  As  we  sail  into  its  bright 
blue  harbor,  you  will  be  thrilled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  colorful  waterfront. 
Havana  is  the  pearl  of  the  tropics,  and 
we  will  have  a  fascinating  sightseeing 
tour  that  will  take  us  to  world-famous 
spots. 

This  brief  summary  does  not  begin  to 
tell  you  of  the  fun  you  will  have  or  the 
fascination  of  the  glamorous  places  we 
will  see.  For  full  details,  fill  out  the 
coupon  on  this  page  and  send  it  to 


E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  New  York.  It 
will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  itinerary  with  a  list  of  the  state¬ 
rooms  available  and  the  cost  of  each. 
You  just  select  the  stateroom  you  want, 
and  to  its  listed  price  add  our  all-ex¬ 
pense  quotation  of  $80.00.  Whichever 
stateroom  you  choose,  the  all-expense 
feature  is  the  same  and  your  total  cost 
will  cover  everything  except  small  tips 
to  drivers  on  land  (can’t  be  included). 

The  earlier  you  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  better  chance  you’ll  have  of 
getting  the  stateroom  you  want  at  the 
price  you  wish  to  pay.  The  lower  priced 
accommodations  go  fast,  so  don’t  wait! 
A  $200  deposit  per  person  will  hold 
your  reservation,  and  we  will  gladly  re¬ 
fund  this  if  you  have  to  cancel  later. 


—  Photos  by  JIM  HALL 


The  New  York  City  skylirt' 
seen  from  our  ship  as  w 
headed  south  last  January 
It's  a  thrilling  sight! 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any 
obligation  on  my  part  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  for  your  Car¬ 
ibbean  Cruise,  January  6-20, 
1960. 


Name 

Address 


Please  pn  it  name  and  address 


WO  WEEKS  in  Paradise! 
That  is  what  everyone  says 
who  goes  on  one  of  our  Car¬ 
ibbean  cruises  —  and  Jim 
Hall  of  our  staff  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  He  went  last  January,  and 
came  back  with  a  tropical  tan  and  a 
million  pictures  (six  of  them  are  on 
this  page).  Now  we  are  offering  an¬ 
other  one  of  these  marvelous  cruises. 

The  dates  will  be  January  6  to  20, 
1960,  and  our  home  at  sea  will  again 
be  the  spacious  S.  S.  Homeric,  the 
Home  Lines  beautiful  trans-Atlantic 
steamship.  Our  competent  tour  direc¬ 
tors,  the  Travel  Service  Bureau,  of 
Needham,  Mass.,  who  do  such  a  won¬ 
derful  job  of  organizing  and  conducting 
our  tours,  will  again  be  in  charge  of 
our  party. 

When  we  sail  south  on  January  6, 
you  will  leave  behind  all  your  cares  and 
give  yourself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  lazy, 
happy  days  at  sea.  You’ll  never  forget 
these  things:  the  delicious  meals,  the 
fine  service  (Jim  Hall  says,  “They  wait 
on  you  hand  and  foot!”);  the  enter- 
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CAREFREE  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 


Puerto  Rico  —  Bsirbsiilos  —  Trinidad  —  Havana  — 

Curacao  —  January  0-20,  1000 


Bel  Air  2-Door  Sedan— nothing  so  -priceless  anywhere  near  the  price! 


Some  people  still  buy  high-priced  cars,  but  don  t  yoU  wonder  why? 

^^0  mauer  what  you  re  willing  to  pay,  you’ll  have  a  hard  time  jinding  any  more  car  than  this  new  Chevrolet 
ivraps  into  one  sweet,  low-priced  package.  A  relaxing  ride,  room  to  stretch  out  iti,  looks  you  can  really  be 
proud  of— .here’s  everything  you’d  expect  iu  au  expensive  make.  Plus  the  economy  and  dependability  that  have 
(dways  been  Chevy’s  specialty. 


^our  deatcr’s  ivaitiiig  now  to  show  you  why 
these  advanlages  are  converting  the  owners  of 
so  many  other  makes  —  low  priced  and  high 
pficed  as  well  —  to  the  new  Chevrolet! 

safer  brakes — built  for  up  to  two-thirds 
'^nger  lining  life,  with  more  lining  area  than  even 
heavier,  higher  priced  cars. 

miles  per  gallon — a  pair  of  Chevy  sixes 
^Jtne  in  lirst  and  second  iu  their  class  iu  this 
yeai  s  Mohilgas  Economy  Run,  ahead  of  any 
^ther  full-sized  car. 


Roomier  Body  by  Fisher — Chevy’s  seating  space 
is  up  to  5.9  inches  wider  than  that  of  the  other 
leading  low-priced  cars. 

Unmistakably  modern  style — only  really  fresh 
lines  in  its  held. 

Most  advanced  engines — Chevy  alone  in  its  held 
has  the  oil-hushed  smoothness  of  hydraulic  valve 
litters  on  all  standard  engines.  Every  engine  also 
has  an  automatic  choke. 


Full  Coil  sin 


ncnsion- 


-no  other  leading  low-pricci] 
car  coddles  you  with  coil  springs  at  all  four  wheels. 


Higher  trade-in — consistently  the  highest  of  any 
low-priced  car.  Last  year  (based  on  official  Guide 
Book  figures  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association)  Chevy  averaged  up  to  S128  more  on 
used  car  lots  than  comparable  models  of  the 
"other  two.”  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Uiirni stall  ably 
modern  in 
every  Lovely 
line! 
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Many  champion  layers  have  special  "bank  accounts” 
because  in  their  state  laying  tests  Calcite  Crystals  are 
included  in  the  standard  feeding  programs.  And,  wherever 
used,  Calcite  Crystals  do  the  double  job  of  providing 
ALL  the  calcium  a  laying  bird  needs  and  doing  a 
thorough  grinding  job. 


The  "bank  accounts”  that  these  state  champions  enjoy 
are  the  calcium  reserves  provided  by  the  steadily 
dissolving  calcium  in  the  Calcite  Crystals.  There’s  no 
wasteful  loss  of  valuable  gastric  acid  caused  by  too 
rapid  dissolving  of  the  calcium.  The  hard  crystals 
themselves  continue  to  do  the  grinding  job  as  they  provide 
calcium  for  making  eggshells. 


In  addition  to  supplying  calcium  and  grinding  the  feed, 
Calcite  Crystals  provide  significant  amounts  of  the  important 
trace  minerals.  They  also  save  you  time 
and  labor  .  .  .  and  equipment  costs,  too 
. . .  because  you  pour  from  only  one  bag 
instead  of  two,  into  one  hopper  instead 
of  two.  Calcite  Crystals  do  both  jobs  of 
grinding  feed  and  supplymg  calcium, 
so  more  room  is  left  for  the  extra  feed 
that  means  extra  eggs.  They  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell,  too  (compare  prices 
yoin*self  at  yomr  dealer’s). 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  {or 


I>  I  INI  E  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  li.mestone  products  corp.  of  amerjca,  newton,  n.  j. 
World" 5  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
i>ew  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . 

Address . . 

City  .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kole  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write; 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naij tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erectail  *001011  Delivery 
Shipp^  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  old  Model  T  Ford  (1919)  never  had  it  so  good  as  on  the  night  of  July  7  when  it 
was  filled  with  county  poultry  queens  from  New  York  State.  Occasion  was  the 
annual  Poultrymen's  Get-Together  at  Cornell  University.  The  State  winner,  loft, 
is  18-year-old  Mary  Ellen  Stanton  of  Scipio  Center,  Cayuga  County.  At  right,  the 
driver  of  the  vintage  car.  Prof.  J.  H.  Bruckner,  head  of  Cornell's  poultry  department, 


Poukrymen  Meet  at  Cornell 


HMONG  the  topics  discussed  at 
the  recent  Poultrymen’s  Get- 
Together  at  Cornell  were  the 
pros  and  cons  of  contracts  in  the 
broiler  industry,  contract  farming  in 
the  egg  business,  housing  and  manage¬ 
ment,  Federal  marketing  orders  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  diseases  that  are 
bothering  poultrymen. 

Dr.  Ralph  Baker  of  Penn  State 
showed  slides  of  contract  egg  farming 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  type  of  development 
is  likely  to  speed  the  trend  toward 
fewer  and  larger  producers. 

Dean  Marble  of  Cornell  pointed  out 
that  at  present  prices,  purchasing 
started  pullets  rather  than  rearing 
them  at  home  is  a  luxury  that  some 


poultiymen  cannot  afford. 

An  experiment  on  controlled  lighting 
was  outlined  by  Charlie  Ostrander  of 
Cornell.  He  indicated  that  the  14-hour 
light  day  gave  best  results. 

Richard  Larkin  of  the  USDA  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  a  marketing  order 
would  prevent  low  egg  prices  such  as 
were  recently  experienced.  Most  mar¬ 
keting  orders  concerned  with  poultry 
are  limited  merely  to  collecting  funds 
for  promotion. 

The  qualifications  for  broiler  growers 
operating  under  contracts  are  being 
tightened  up,  said  Dana  Goodrich  of 
Cornell.  Purpose  is  to  lop  off  the  poor¬ 
est  growers.  There  is  also  some  adjust¬ 
ment  of  payment  schedules  by  reduc¬ 
ing  flat  fees  or  guarantees. 


The  coveted  award  "Poul- 
tryman  of  the  Year,"  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council,  this 
year  has  gone  to  Robert 
Marshall,  left,  and  Monroe 
Babcock,  right,  both  of 
ithdea.  In  the  center  is 
John  C.  Huttar,  who  made 
the  presentations  at  the 
annual  Poultrymen's  Get- 
Together  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  July  7. 


Fruit  Tree  Leaf  Analysis 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


increase  both  leaf  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
assium.  A  heavy  nitrogen  application 
can  increase  leaf  nitrogen,  but  decrease 
leaf  potassium.  Mulch  applications  can 
increase  leaf  nitrogen  and  potassium, 
but  can  decrease  leaf  magnesium. 

Not  only  must  methods  of  collection 
be  standardized,  then,  but  all  known  in¬ 
formation  about  the  orchard  must  be 
summarized  on  an  information  sheet  so 
it  can  be  considered  in  diagnosis. 

Nutrient  levels  used  for  diagnosis 
were  originally  established  by  associa¬ 
ting  leaf  analysis  with  the  appearance 
of  deflciency  symptoms  on  the  leaves. 
Levels  established  10  or  15  years  ago 
by  such  methods  agree  very  closely 
with  more  recent  studies. 

Growers  of  the  McIntosh  and  other 
vaideties  where  color  development  is 
important  must  avoid  an  excessive  ni¬ 
trogen  level,  but  maintain  a  level  ade¬ 
quate  for  annual  production  and  satis¬ 
factory  fruit  size. 

A  recent  study  of  interest  showed 
that  if  fruit  was  peeled  so  that  color 


was  not  a  factor,  fruit  from  high  nitro¬ 
gen  trees  was  generally  preferred  by 
taste  panels.  Levels  used  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  service  samples  have  been 
selected,  then,  by  associating  leaf  defi¬ 
ciency  symptoms  and  such  fruit  yie^ 
and  quality  measiu'cments  with  mu’' 
erai  analysis  of  the  leaves. 


Collecting  Leaf  Samples 

The  Extension  fruit  agent  plays  the 
key  role  in  the  New  York  leaf  analysis 
service.  Fruit  agents  in  the  major  frui 
growing-  areas  usually  receive  too  m^y 
requests  personally  to  collect  all  s 
necessary/  samples.  They  must  depen 
upon  the  grower  for  much  of  the  co 
lection.  However,  their  job  is  to  discus 
collection  procedures  with  the 
An  orchard  diagnosis  can  be  no  be  s 
than  the  sample  collected.  The 
must  be  representative  of  the 
of  the  orchard  or  problem  area  to 
diagnosed. 

In  our  New  York  service  we  colk^ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Fruit  Tree 
Leaf  Analysis 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

two  separate  leaf  samples  from  differ¬ 
ent  trees.  If  the  samples  agree  in  analy¬ 
sis  the  chances  are  quite  good  that  the 
sample  is  representative.  The  grower 
must  understand,  however,  that  the 
diagnosis  applies  only  to  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  nearby  areas. 

In  the  New  York  service  we  also  col¬ 
lect  soil  samples.  In  diagnosis  more 
weight  is  placed  on  leaf  than  on  soil 
analysis,  but  soil  analysis  can  some¬ 
times  give  valuable  supplemental  in¬ 
formation.  For  instance,  if  soil  pH,  cal¬ 
cium,  and  magnesium  are  high,  a  high¬ 
er  than  normal  level  of  soil  potassium 
will  be  needed  to  maintain  adequate 
leaf  potassium.  Magnesium  deficiency 
can  be  caused  by  low  soil  magnesium. 
It  can  also  be  caused  by  high  leaf  and 
soil  potassium  or  low  leaf  nitrogen.  A 
soil  analysis  helps  in  deciding  the  cause 
of  magnesium  deficiency  and  the  con¬ 
trol  methods  to  select. 

Soil  samples  are  collected  from  both 
top  and  sub-soil.  The  rate  of  change  in 
analysis  between  the  two  horizons  often 
reveals  reasons  for  deficiencies  or  poor 
vigor. 

The  Fruit  Agent  and  Diagnosis 

The  help  of  the  agent,  then,  insures 
proper  sarnple  collection.  Diagnosis  of 
the  analysis  is  made  by  college  special¬ 
ists.  However,  the  agent  knows  each 
individual  orchard  in  his  county,  and  if 
he  feels  that  changes  or  additions  are 
needed  in  the  fertilizer  suggestions,  he 
will  discuss  such  changes  with  the 
grower.  This  double  check  helps  pre¬ 
vent  errors  in  diagnosis. 

A  Look  Back  and  a  Look  Forward 

We  feel  that  the  leaf  analysis  service 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  many 
New  York  fruit  growers.  In  1956,  the 
first  year  the  service  was  available,  35 
orchards  were  found  low  enough  in  po¬ 
tassium  and  50  orchards  low  enough  in 
magnesium  to  show  considerable  re¬ 
sponse  to  application,  of  the  proper  fer¬ 
tilizer.  ^ 

We  also  feel  that  the  service  can  be 
improved.  At  present,  diagnosis  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  major  elements,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium  and  magnesium. 
We  hope  eventually  to  expand  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  include  diagnosis  for  minor  ele¬ 
ments,  toxic  elements,  and  perhaps 
disease-causing  soil  nematodes  and 
fungi.  In  order  to  make  such  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  grower,  expanded 
facilities  for  analysis  and  increased  re¬ 
search  will  be  needed.  Wherever  such  a 
service  can  be  of  value  to  the  New 
York  grower,  this  will  be  our  aim. 


“•■•■tiine  Carpenter  of  Nassau  and  Ken 
^“nKampen  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer  Co., 
•  State's  top  4-H  square 

'"'cing  awards  at  the  recent  4-H  Club 
Pct*’^'*^*^**  Cornell  University.  The  com- 
^  '  'On  involved  winning  square  dancers 
''»m  all  districts  of  New  York. 
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iWin-  PIacc-&- 
W  Show  Picker  m 
LI.  S.  National 
Onc-Row  Corn 
flj  Picking  Contest. 
K  Farmers  using 
this  model  New 
Z  Idea  One-Row 

Picker  swept  the  first  three 
places  in  the  1958  National 
One-Row  Contest . . .  took  six 
of  the  first  nine  places  in  na¬ 
tional  one-row  competition! 


Idea  Champion  One-Row  Picker 
Picks  Cleanest  -  Damp  or  Dry 


When  you’re  up  against  dry  weather,  down 
and  tangled  corn,  or  an  unusually  heavy  stand 
of  corn  .  .  .  that’s  when  you’ll  really  appre¬ 
ciate  your  New  Idea  picker’s  championship 
performance. 

Proved  again  in  last  fall’s  National  One-Row 
Contest  .  .  .  New  Idea  picks  cleanest  .  .  .  New 
Idea  husks  cleanest  .  .  .  New  Idea  gets  more 
down  corn.  These  facts  hold  true  for  any 
weather,  any  type  of  corn,  any  field  conditions 
where  picking  is  possible. 

Picking  is  no  picnic  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  this  New  Idea  One-Row  Picker 
makes  your  job  easier  by  having  as  standard 
equipment  such  convenience  and  safety  fea¬ 
tures  as: 


•  Quick  snap-on  PTO  coupling  and  perma¬ 
nent,  safe,  full  length  shield  for  PTO  shaft 

•  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  elevator  for  quieter 
operation,  less  shelling 

•  Your  choice  of  spring-loaded  hand  lift  or 
hydraulic  lift  for  snapping  unit 

Pick  a  Champion’s  Picker.  Since  1950, 
farmers  using  New  Idea  pickers  have  won  81 
titles  in  67  National,  State,  and  Canadian  one 
row  and  two  row  contests.  Proof  that  the  best 
pickers  are  built  by  New  Idea. 

See  this  NEW  IDEA  One-Row  Picker  at 

your  New  Idea  dealer’s,  or  mail  coupon  below 
for  free  literature. 

-  Close-coupled  NEW  IDEA 


Fewer  daily  lubrication  points  through  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  phenolic  fibre  bearings 

Easy-reach  bank  of  grease  fittings  for  upper 
husking  roll  bearings 

Tractor-seat  control  of  adjustable  ear  deflec¬ 
tor  atop  wagon  elevator 

Handy  snapping  roll  spacing  lever 


Semi-Mounted  Picker 

offers  you  “straight-down” 
view  of  gathering  points. 
Handles  easily  over  irregular 
and  contoured  fields.  Same 
championship  picker  fea¬ 
tures  as  one-row  pull-type 
above. 


Mew  Idea  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  jtvco  distrisutinc  corr. 

Dept.  112,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature  on  New  Idea  corn  harvesting  equipment: 

□  1-row  pull-type  picker  □  2-row  pull-type  picker  □  l-row  pull-type  snapper 

□  J.-row  semi-mounted  picker  Q  2-row  mounted  picker  □  2-row  mounted  snapper 

□  Field  Sheller 


Name- 


Add  rcss- 


Town_ 


-State- 
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tions.  Every  now 

j 

'and  then  I  notice  that  particular  ques¬ 
tions  pop  up  again  and  again  ...  so 
I  figure  a  lot  of  people  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  answers.  Here  are  t\\*o 
on  beef. 


(^UES  :  Which  is  the  best  way  to 
administer  Stilbestrol.  through  feed  or 
with  a  Stilbestrol  implant?  (Watkins 
Stimplant.) 

ANS;  The  im|)lant  requires  that  you 
catch  the  critter,  which  sometimes  is  a 
little  woi'k.  Outside  of  this,  the  Stim¬ 
plant  is  much  more  efficient,  more  con¬ 
venient  and  safer  if  you're  just  feeding 
out  a  few  head  along  with  cows,  hogs 
and  chickens. 

With  Stimplants.  only  the  critters 
you  want  to  treat  get  the  treatment  .  .  . 
you  don’t  run  the  risk  of  accidentally 
feeding  it  to  dairy  cows. 

As  to  efficiency,  Stimplants  are 
taken  directly  into  the  hlootl,  not 
wasted  in  the  digestive  tract.  So  in 
a  150-day  feeding  period,  you’ll 
need  about  1,500  mg  of  Stilhes- 
trol  in  the  feed,  but  it  takes  only 
.36  mg  with  Watkins  Stimplants. 
1,500  mg  versus  36  mg  .  .  .  there’s 
your  answer  on  efficiency. 

In  addition,  the  slim])lant  gi\es  a 
steady  growth  stimulation.  The  blood 
levels  of  the  drug  remain  steady  .  .  . 
continuous,  24-hour-a-day  administra¬ 
tion. 


QLIES:  Can  I  feed  a  lower  quality 
ration  if  I  use  Slinq)lanls? 

ANS:  Many  farmers  do.  Hut  to  get 
the  best  (most  ])rofitable)  results  you 
should  feed  a  top-quality  ration.  The 
better  the  ration,  the  more  profitable 
the  Stilbestrol  treatment. 

For  example,  on  the  Watkins 
Beef  Program,  using  W  a  t  k  i  n  s 
Stimplants  and  the  Watkins  MIN- 
VTTE  fortified  p  r  o  t  e  i  n  suj>ple- 
ment,  good  feeders  are  growing 
beef  for  15^  to  1  a  pound,  total 
feed  cost ! 

The  MJN-VITE  fortified  supplement 
is  so  good  that  1  pound  will  take  the 
place  of  2  pounds  of  the  bargain- 
basement  variety.  And  to  toj)  it  off,  the 
extra  gains  you  get  from  about  Tl<^ 
W'orth  of  Stim|)lants  will  more  than 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  MIN-VITE 
fortified  supplement.  So  in  effect,  w  ith 
Stimplants  and  MIN-VITE  you  feed 
the  complete  supplement  “free”  and 
pocket  w'hat  you  used  to  pay  for  the 
supplement! 

Of  course,  the  question  I  really  like 
to  get  is  .  .  .  “Does  the  Watkins 
Beef  Program  gel  results?”  It  sure 
does.  Many  beef-feeders  have  l)een  ])ro- 
ducing  a  pound  of  beef  on  the  Watkins 
recommended  feeding  program  for  6 
to  8  pounds  of  feed  })er  pound  of  gain 
.  .  .  beef  at  a  cos!  of  1.5^  to  16'/.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  Watkins  Dealer  the 
next  lime  he  calls. 

THI  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


S.WS  liillASS  SU.AiiK 

Your  June  6  issue  includes  reference 
to  grass  silage  and  a  request  for 
comments  from  your  readers. 

Several  years  ago  we  fed  Guernsey 
cows  hay  crop  silage  as  the  only  source 
of  roughage  during  a  complete  lacta¬ 
tion  period  for  each  cow  in  the  test.  The 
animals  were  confined  to  dry  lot  and 
received  no  pasture,  silage,  or  dry  hay. 

The  control  group  received  corn  sil¬ 
age  in  the  usual  manner  when  avail¬ 
able  and  also  received  good-quality  hay 
and/or  pasture  in  season.  The  same 
grain  ration  was  fed  to  both  lots. 

The  COW'S  maintained  production  in 
the  grass  silage  group  equal  to  those 
in  the  control  lot  and  appeared  to  be 
normal  in  every  way.  It  did  take  just  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  ration  to  main¬ 
tain  that  production  level,  which  indi¬ 
cated  to  us  that  energy  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  a  grass  silage  feeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  appears  that  either  gx'ass  silage  or 
corn  silage  can  be  fed  to  dairy  cows 
providing  the  grain  ration  is  adequately 
fed. — J.  C.  Thompson,  Manager,  Dair^ 
Research  Division,  Ralston  Purina  Co. 

•’THLAIB-IA-TIIE-IJIKE’* 

OUR  article,  “Can  More  Water  Plug 
a  Leak?”  is  excellent.  When  will  the 
American  politician  face  up  to  the  real 
problems  of  agriculture  and  legislate  or 
“de-legislate”  for  true  solutions  rather 
than  “thumb-in-the-dike”  political  man¬ 
euvers?” — Walter  L.  Griff eth,  Ithaca, 
Neiv  York 

WHO  OW  AS  THE  DEEH? 

UST  how  and  why  does  the  sports¬ 
man  and  conservation  department 
get  the  idea  that  they  own  the  deer 
and  other  small  game  ?  The  deer  cer¬ 
tainly  live  mainly  olf  the  farmers’  grass 
and  crops  the  same  as  his  cattle  do. 

There  is  no  common  ownership  land 
in  our  vicinity.  It  is  practically  all  pri¬ 
vately  owned,  yet  the  state  claims 
ownership,  that  is  until  the  animals  do 
damag'e  or  a  car  is  damaged.  If  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  struck  in  the  highway,  then  the 
state  disclaims  all  ownership. 

A  landowner  advocates  allowing  a 
farmer  to  take  a  deer  every  three 
months,  but  he  woujd  not  be  allowed 
to  post  his  property  if  he  did,  so  that 
does  not  tempt  me.  I  would  rather  have 
the  deer  than  the  crowd  of  hunters 
with  their  ideas  of  their  rights. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  hunter  who 
uses  a  shotgun,  pump,  auto  load  or  any 
other  kind,  to  hunt  squirrels.  If  he  uses 
that  kind  of  weapon,  he  is  there  for 
meat  not  for  sport. 

I  own  and  operate  a  100  acre  farm, 
in  a  section  over-run  by  city  hunters. 

— H.P.,  New  York 

A  ”HUEE\”  STHHY 

HEN  Mrs.  Wiley  I’ead  reports  of 
an  unbelievable  amount  of  hard¬ 
ware  found  in  a’  bull’s  stomach,  she 
just  couldn’t  resist  concocting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletin. 

There  once  lived  Able,  (a  bull)  who 
was  adorable  and  lovable,  but  he  was 
a  very  odd  bull.  The  reason  that  , he  was 
such  an  odd  bull  was  because  he  was 
capable  of  swallowing  the  most  incred¬ 
ible  things  without  trouble. 

He  was  so  amiable  that  when  in  a 
sociable  mood  he  would  eat  innumer¬ 
able  objects  that  were  indigestible, 


thinking  them  palatable  and  delectable. 

It  is  hard  to  imaginable  would  be  so 
gullible  as  to  find  so  much  hardware 
preferable  to  a  vegetable,  but  the 
source  of  information*  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  bull’s  stomach  was  con¬ 
sidered  reliable — not  a  lie  or  a  lot  of 
bull. 

The  things  this  bull  found  to  be 
edible  was  almost  unbelievable,  al¬ 
though  entirely  possible  to  swallow. 
How  such  an  ill  assortment  of  items 
was  procurable  to  Able  'is  questionable. 

It  is  deplorable  that  this  poor  bull 
was  forced  to  graze  on  land  that  was 
not  fit  to  pastureable,  or  grow  a  vege¬ 
table,  but  more  suitable  for  a  junk  yard 
or  dump. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  breakable  of 
such  bad  eating  habits  if  a  capable  bull 
trainer  is  available  when  Able  is  young 
and  impressionable. 

When  a  vet  was  called,  the  bull’s 
trouble  was  recognizable  as  hax'dware 
disease.  Even  a  vet  could  not  cureable 
in  such  condition.  It  was  regrettable, 
but  the  only  sensible  thing  left  to  do 
was,  shoot  the  bull. 

THE  MORAL;  When  a  vet  cannot 
repairable,  but  has  to  shoot  the  bull, 
the  owner  must  go  to  great  expense  to 
replaceable. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  dispose  of 
all  junk  that  is  disposable,  rather  than 
dispose  of  a  bull! 

— Olive  Wiley,  Norwich,  Vt. 

EAH  HE  THE  HO  AH 

AVING  x’ead  the  article  in  your 
June  issue  about  the  Soil  Bank,  I 
would  like  to  say,  as  a  small  fax’mer 
myself,  what  I  think  has  been  done 
to  us. 

My  wife  and  I  have  worked  for 
many  years  to  pay  for  oxir  farm,  and 
now  find  oux'selves  old  and  at  the  end 
of  the  road  as  far  as  fax'ming  our  small 
fax’m  goes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  would  it  not 
have  been  better,  instead  of  the  goveim- 
ment  and  banks  loaning  lai-ge  sums  of 
money  to  the  large  faxaner  who  was 
already  taken  care  of,  and  pxish  the 
little  farmer  entirely  out  of  business, 
if  the  government  had  held  the  line  on 
the  large  farmer  and  let  the  little 
fax-mer  continue  to  be  a  free  man  and 
to  stay  in  his  own  home.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  is  increasing  at  a 
tremendous  rate  we  would  soon  all 
have  had  a  good  living. 

Now,  we  find  that  no  factory  wants 
us  after  40  years  old,  but  we  still  have 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  exist 
under  normal  conditions.  The  town  we 
live  in  still  expects  us  to  pay  taxes  to 
maintain  x’oads  and  schools,  etc.,  with 
xxothing  to  do  it  with.  -M.W.S. 


COyNyRy 

STORIES 


Wast«‘€l  Effort 

HEN  ONE  of  our  sximmer  resi¬ 
dents  came  back  to  her  summer 
place  in  our  Maine  village  this  spring, 
she  heard  that  Billy,  the  village  dim¬ 
wit  and  her  handj'  man,  had  recently 
lost  his  father  by  death.  The  first  time 
he  came  to  mow  her  lawn  she  said : 

“I  was  sorx’y  to  hear  that  your  father 
died,  Billy.  It’s  too  bad.” 

“Yes,”  Billy  agi'ced  soberly.  “Yes,  it 
is  —  after  we’d  wintex’cd  him.”-  Dru 
Ellen  Drew 


,  .  .  7  meant  behtg  able  to 
work  when  I  want,  loaf  when 
I  want  and  do  a  lot  of  things 
Fve  always  wanted  to  do. 
Thaffs  what  will  happen 
when  I  start  getting  my  re¬ 
tirement  income  from 
Farmers  and  Traders. 


For  you,  “retirement”  can 
mean  an  e\’en  fuller  cnjo\’- 
nient  of  life  —  if  you  .start 
planning  for  it  now.  See  how 
a  Farmers  and  Traders  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  can 
create  a  comfortable  future 
for  you  and,  at  the  same 
'  time,  give  >’our  famih’  the 
protection  \  ()u  want  to  have. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


---farmers  and  TRADERS-- 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your 
retirement  income  plan. 


-  Name _ 

■ 

■  St.  or  PD. 


Age. 


1 


I 

■ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


City_ 

A-4 


State 


I 

■ 


■  AKC-MUL,  I-'.  ■  • 

■  Send  Free  Information —  | 

■  Nome  . I 

I  Address  . . 

j^it^  • 


OH,  MY 

ACHING  BACK , 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  Y®'* 
aggin.g  backache,  headache  and  an‘l 

nd  pains  that  often  cause  wstless  m.g 
liserable  tired-out  feelin.gs.  When  and 

rrts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or 
train  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast.  . 
isturbance  may  be  mild  pttm"  uP 

iwing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  se 
restless  uncomfortable  feelin.g.  .gik 

For  (luick  relief  .get  Doan’s  Pills,  f  .  _.„iiev- 
ist  in  :.l  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy 
ig  action  to  ease  torment  of  aa.gging^o. 
eadaches.  muscular  aches  and  pains. -•  • 
nothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation,  .y  ■  t,,ut 
lild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase 
f  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  .  „„„psto 

Find  out  how  (luickly  this  o-wa.V  Aappy 

/ork.  Knjoy  agood  night's sleepand the  sail  ^ 

w»f  mill  htiv'T'  frTr  ovt'I*  60  VCfll’S.  ASlv  j„,. 
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Visiting  Bagftpltia - 

oM  MiLiiMAN  ISlilcpost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Tlirwway  Traffic 


w 


^HEN  at  Hayfields,  the  Milli- 
mans  now  occupy  a  plain  little 
green  house  on  a  slight  rise  of 
"  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thruway,  near  Milepost  372.  The  house 
is  located  only  about  400  feet  from 
Westbound  traffic.  We  were  there  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  week-end,  and,  at 
various  times  of  a  three-day  period,  sat 
on  the  lawn  and  watched  the  world  go 
by.  Here  are  some  observations,  inac¬ 
curate  as  they  may  be. 

,  Jalopies  do  not  travel  the  Thruway, 
presumably  because  it  is  a  toll  road. 
The  so-called  “low-priced  three”  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  few  of  the  cars  seemed 
to  be  more  than  five  or  six  years  old. 
Many  appeared  to  be  new. 

The  Cadillacs,  Lincolns,  Imperials 
and  the  like  were  not  trying  to  pass 
other  cars.  It  was  the  cheaper  cars 
whose  drivers  seemed  to  be  in  a  tearing 
hurry,  particularly  as  night  drew  near. 
There  is  little  difference  in  size  or  shape 
between  a  Cadillac  and  a  Plymouth 
when  viewed  at  400  feet  or  more. 

Coihmerce  never  ceases.  Great  trailer 
trucks  passed  by  in  all  daylight  hours 
of  the  3rd,  4th  and  Sunday  the  5th  of 
July,  and  after  dark  as  well.  They 
seemed  to  be  going  at  the  same  pace  as 
passenger  cars,  or  near  it. 

The  really  noisy  truck-trailers 
seemed  to  be  those  without  big  owner¬ 
ship  signs  on  the  side.  A  few  of  the  un¬ 
marked  trucks  were  obviously  operat¬ 
ing  in  poor  condition.  Most  of  the  well- 
marked  trucks  were  relatively  quiet 
and  cleaner  in  appearance. 

Boat  trailers  were  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  all  the  cars  to  which  they 
were  hitched  were  going  lickety-split — 
some  headed  east,  some  west.  It  did 
seem  that  the  westward  trek  was  a 
little  heavier,  but  not  much.  Some  of 
the  smallest  boats  were  carried  on  top 
of  cars,  while  those  with  attached 
motors  were  always  trailed.  We  saw  a 
few  small  cabin  cruisers  on  trailers  be¬ 
hind  passenger  cars,  going  as  though 
the  Devil  were  only  one  jump  behind. 
But  we  saw  few  house  trailers,  and  not 
many  “U-Haul”  rented  trailers. 

Probably  the  biggest  surprise  was 
found  in  the  prevalence  of  baggage 
racks  on  car  tops.  Countless  cars  were 
full  of  people  and  equally  loaded  with 
hO'ggage  on  top.  Generally  the  baggage 
Was  well  secured  and  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  green  fabric.  The  Thruway 
IS  one  of  the  great  motor  arteries  of 
North  America,  said  to  be  the  longest 
road  in  the  world  without  a  stoplight. 
It  is  certainly  being  patronized. 

We  saw  one  tandem  trailer-truck 
going  by.  It  seemed  to  be  a  half  a  block 
orig.  These  are  the  rigs  with  a  ti’actor 
in  front  and  two  enormous  trailers  be¬ 
hind,  from  which  the  Thx’uway  exacts 
S' toll  of  10  cents  a  mile  for  the  largest 
^ze.  I  read  they  were  not  permitted  on 
New  York  highways  until  July  1,  1959. 
Buses  were  moving  also,  and  seemed 


to  be 


separated  by  more  nearly  regu- 


Sr  intervals  of  time.  They'^  looked  nice. 
Wondered  if  that  would  be  a  good  way 
u  travel  the  Thruway  in  times  of 
rafhe  peaks,  particularly  on  long  jour- 
nys.  But  we  were  content  to  sit  by  the 
6  of  the  I’oad,  and  keep  out  of  the 
stream  of  traffic  on  what 
Piobably  was  the  largest  three-day 

of  rubber-tired  vehicles  in 
tl-S.  history. 


ILLINOIS  CROSSBREEDING 

JT  Was  surprising  to  find  the  following 
^I'llnle  in  Breeders’  Gazette,  a  publi- 
“U  ion  which  has  at  times  within  the 
ust  dozen  years  taken  an  un- 
lendly  attitude  toward  dairy  cross¬ 


breeding.  Readers  can  be  sure  that, 
with  Dr.  Glenn  Salisbury  at  the  head  of 
it,  any  research  findings  released  by  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  sound. 

“Hybrid  vigor  apparently  can  im¬ 
prove  production  of  dairy  cows. 

“That’s  what  10  ybars  of  crossbreed¬ 
ing  research  has  shown  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  according  to  R.  W. 
Touchberry,  associate  professor  of 


dairy  genetics  at  the  U.I.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

“Touchberry  says  that  records  on  42 
crossbred  cows  show  14.5  per  cent  more 
fat  and  4.5  per  cent  more  milk  than 
the  records  of  38  similar  purebred 
cows  on  a  mature  equivalent  basis. 

“On  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds  of  live 
weight,  the  crossbred  cows  averaged 
13.5  per  cent  more  fat  and  7.3  per  cent 
more  milk  than  their  purebred  half- 
sisters. 

“Crossbreds  also  performed  better 
than  purebreds  in  livability  and  rate  of 
gain.  On  161  purebred  calves  born  un¬ 
der  the  experimental  work,  30  died  of 
natural  causes  before  they  were  two 
years  old.  Out  of  178  crossbred  calves 
in  the  same  experimental  program,  14 
died,  or  less  than  half  as  many  as  the 
purebred  calves. 

“Calves  in  the  crossbreeding  program 


gained  faster  for  the  first  three  years 
of  their  lives  than  their  purebred  half- 
sisters.  After  that,  their  rate  slowed  to 
less  than  that  of  the  purebreds,  so  by 
the  time  the  cows  were  all  five  years 
old  the  weight  difference  had  practical¬ 
ly  disappeared. 

“Crossbreeding  probably  is  not  for 
the  top  10-20  per  cent  of  the  purebred 
dairy  cattle  breeders  since  the  industry 
depends  on  them  to  furnish  the  high 
quality  germ  plasm  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

SCREENINGS 

In  the  time  of  constantly  rising  costs 
and  mounting  taxes,  we  might  take 
such  consolation  as  may  exist  in  the 
bounties  of  nature  in  an  opulent  year. 
Consider  the  incomparable  quality  of 
this  season’s  nearby  rhubarb,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Tips  on  fitting  a  dry  cow 
for  high  milk  production 


“Green’salt  calf  program 
is  our  first  step  in 
growing  productive  Guernseys! 

“Right  from  birth,  every  calf  we  have  is  fed 
Sterling  Green’salt  free  choice  in  addition  to 
her  regular  starter  ration.  Green’salt  con¬ 
tains  salt  and  7  trace  minerals  vital  to  healthy 
growth  and  development,  and  it  is  fortified 
with  1 0  %  phenothiazine  for  effective  internal 
parasite  control.  We  feel  that  the  minerals 
and  phenothiazine  in  Green’salt  help  groom 
our  young  stock  for  high  milk  production  . . 
and  we  have  cows  with  performances  that 
prove  it!  When  our  ypung  stock  reach  milk¬ 
ing  age,  they  go  on  the  Sterling  Blusalt  pro¬ 
gram— both  in  the  barn  and  on  pasture.” 

So  says  Robert  Moffat,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  family  that  owns  successful  Grayce 
Farms  in  Dalton,  Pa.  The  150  head  of  milk¬ 
ing  Guernseys  on  Grayce  Farms’  2,300 
acres  arc  consistent  high  producers.  One  of 
them,  Haddon’s  M.  Ida,  holds  the  world’s 
milk-production  record  for  Guernsey  cattle. 
In  1957,  she  produced  28,787  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1,235  lbs.  of  fat! 


Most  successful  dairymen  kno,w  that 
there  is  more  to  fitting  a  cow  during  the 
dry  period  than  just  feeding  to  get  her 
fat.  Three  important  requirements  in  a 
proper  dry-cow  management  program 
are  discussed  below.  While  this  program 
may  cost  $20  per  animal,  the  value  of 
extra  milk  produced  will  be  $40  to  $80— 
at  least  double  your  investment! 

!.  Sufficient  dry  period.  Dairy  scientists 
recommend  that  a  cow  producing  10,000 
pounds  of  4%  milk  a  year  and  calving  at 
12-month  intervals  should  have  about 
an  8-week  dry  period.  A  longer  or  shorter 
dry  period  has  been  shown  to  reduce 
annual  milk  yield 

2.  Daily  exercise.  If  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able,  a  cow  should  be  turned  out  for  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  during  her 
8-week  dry  period.  Outdoor  exercise 
improves  digestion  and  helps  build  the 
strength  needed  to  make  the  coming 
lactation  productive. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace 
minerals  needed  for  healthy  growth.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  FEED  DEALER... 

STERLING  GREEN'SALT  ...trace-mineral  salt 
plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  control  of  certain 
internal  parasites.  In  100-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags. 
25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle  for  easy  handling  and 
carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  high-quality 
white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing  and  free-choice 
feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed 
into  50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks  — plain,  iodized 
and  sulfurized. 
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3.  Proper  feeding.  During  the  barn  feed¬ 
ing  season,  it’s  important  that  you  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  legume  hay,  silage  and 
free-choice  salt.  In  addition,  be  sure  to 
include  essential  trace  minerals,  since  a 
cow’s  future  health  and  lactation  may 
suffer  if  rations  are  deficient  in  minerals. 

You  can  supply  both  salt  and  trace 
minerals  with  one  quality  product— 
Sterling  Blusalt.  Blusalt  is  salt  plus  seven 
trace  minerals  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc) 
in  scientifically  derived  proportions. 

Specific  information  on  proper  care 
and  feedingof  dairy  cows, other  livestock, 
and  poultry  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
to  International  Salt  Company’s  Animal 
Nutrition  Department  in  Watkins  Glen, 
New  York. 

CONTROL  PROTEIN  INTAKE 
"AUTOMATICALLY ’’-WITH  25%  SALT 

This  fall  and  winter,  you  don’t  have  to 
look  after  cattle  every  day  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  your  farm  or  ranch.  Simply 
fill  self-feeders  occasionally  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  25%  to  30%  Blusalt  and  70%  to 
75%  protein  supplement.  Provide  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water  nearby.  Then 
leave  the  feeders  alone.  The  salt  acts  as 
an  effective  governor  which  limits  daily 
consumption  of  protein  to  the  amount 
you  want  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

Try  this  technique  for  one  season,  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  practice  of  using  salt 
to  control  protein  intake  is  catching  on 
amazingly  fast— especially  in  the  range 
country. 


Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 
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New  York  Potsitoes  -- 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


yields  per  acre.  Only  Maine,  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  larger 
yields. 

Farmers  in  most  areas  near  large 
markets  receive  higher  prices  for  their 
potatoes  than  those  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances.  For  instance,  the  season  aver¬ 
age  price  per  cwt.  received  by  farmers 
from  1949  to  1956  was  $2.44  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $2.10  in  Western  New  York, 
$2.00  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  $1.83  in 
Maine  and  $1.65  in  Idaho.  Western  New 
York  growers  have  averaged  45  cents 
per  cwt.  more  for  potatoes  than  have 
Idaho  growers.  This  favorable  price 
differential,  however,  is  fading  and  New 
York  growers  are  lagging  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  maintain  this  advantage. 

Another  change  which  is  in  progress 
which  affects  the  potato  industry  is 
that  production  of  potatoes  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  fewer  growers  and 
the  average  size  of  each  farm  operation 
is  increasing.  In  New  York  4  percent  of 
the  farms  growing  potatoes  have  71 
percent  of  the  potato  acreage  and  84 
percent  of  the  production.  Less  than 
1000  farms  in  New  York  produce  84 
percent  of  the  potatoes  of  the  state. 

Processing  Increasing 

The  rapidly  increasing  potato  pro¬ 
cessing  industry  has  had  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  an  effect  on  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry.  The  sooner  that  this  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  adjustments  are  made  to 
mesh  in  with  it,  the  better  the  potato 
industry  will  be.  In  1940  about  2t^  per 
cent  of  the  potatoes  eaten  were  in  pro¬ 
cessed  form;  in  1958  this  amounted  to 
about  24  per  cent.  Some  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  figure  may  increase  to  45 
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Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 
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MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOIE 
process  assures  you  of  the  higliest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 
•Copyright— 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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for  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
family  of  products  and  valuable 
Free  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation 
of  course. 


Name 


Address. . . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


per  cent  in  another  ten  years. 

Since  methods  of  growing  and  stor¬ 
ing  potatoes  for  processing  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  for  the  fresh. mar¬ 
ket,  New  York  growers  should  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  part 
of  this  outlet.  This  increase  in  potato 
processing  may  favor  areas  which  grow 
high  specific  gravity  potatoes  and  it 
may  work  in  favor  of  those  areas  which 
are  farther  from  the  markets. 

As  this  change  takes  place,  where 
will  the  New  York  grower  find  himself? 
Processing  companies  are  merging 
into  larger  units,  cutting  down  on  the 
numbers  of  buyers  with  whom  you  can 
deal.  This  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
work  to  our  disadvantage  but  it  very 
likely  will  unless  we  do  something  to 
strengthen  our  position.  One  move 
might  be  to  join  and  become  active  in 
a  strong  co-operative  organization  of 
growers  which  would  handle  the  volume 
demanded.  Or  groups  of  growers  could 
venture  into  the  processing  field  as  one 
way  to  market  their  crop. 

One  coopei’ative  in  Idaho  is  process¬ 
ing  one-third  of  its  total  volume  into 
frozen  french  fries,  potato  flakes  and 
other  forms.  If  the  housewife  of  today 


wants  potatoes  washed,  peeled,  fried, 
cooked,  dehydrated,  baked,  chipped, 
french  fried  or  frozen  it  may  be  to  the 
growers’  advantage  to  do  some  of  that 
processing  for  her. 

Since  some  of  our  competing  areas 
also  are  convinced  that  operating  under 
marketing  orders  or  agreements  is  good 
for  them,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  other 
areas  should  get  all  the  facts  about  this 
so  that  they  can  decide  more  intelli¬ 
gently  what  to  do.  Have  we  done  this 
in  New  York  State?  Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  the  late  crop  of  1957  was  grown 
in  states  having  marketing  agreements. 

Some  competing  areas  also  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  annually  for 
promotion  and  advertising  of  their 
product.  In  1954,  for  instance,  the 
Idaho  Advertising  Commission  spent 
$225,000  for  promotion  of  potatoes  and 
onions.  Maine  likewise  spent  $200,000 
for  promotion  of  their  potatoes. 

Transportation 

Not  only  are  transportation  rates  in¬ 
creasing  but  method  of  transporting  the 
crop  is  changing  in  that  less  than  one 
half  of  the  crop  is.^now  moved  to  mar¬ 
ket  by  rail.  A  large  proportion  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  motor  carrier.  This,  in  many 
cases,  is  more  convenient  to  the  shipper 
and  sometimes  also  is  less  expensive.  It 
also,  however,  has  some  drawbacks. 


C.  Daniel  Way  (Center)  enjoys  showing 


visitors  his  modern  milk  house. 


It’s  Never  Too  Late 

To  Modernize  Your  Dairy 


By  JOHN  E.  HORTON 
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T’S  NEVER  too  late  to  start  over 
again,  according  to  96-year-old 
C.  Daniel  Way,  of  Hebron,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Way  started  from 
scratch  in  1956,  after  a  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  the  buildings  and  equipment 
on  his  dairy  farm.  Only  the  livestock 
was  saved.  But  the  wisdom  of  age  has 
paid  off  for  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
brand-new,  fully-mechanized  dairy. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Way  tried  to  discour¬ 
age  the  idea  of  rebuilding.  But  when 
she  realized  that  the  experience  was 
actually  giving  Way  the  inspiration 
that  has  kept  him  as  keen  and  alert  as 
he  is  todaj^  she  was  all  for  it.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren  were  also 
quite  anxious  that  he  stay  in  farming 
and  rebuild. 

So  Way  rebuilt,  and  really  went  mo¬ 
dern.  The  43  by  105-foot  loafing  area 
is  of  pole  construction  with  plywood 
siding.  It  opens  to  the  south  and  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  shelter  for  the  livestock. 
The  feeding  area  is  in  another  building, 
of  similar  construction,  53  by  105  feet 
long.  There  are  42  feeding  stations  in 
this  area. 

An  electrically-operated  conveyor  in 
a  trough  in  fi'ont  o4  the  stations  dis¬ 
tributes  the  silage  as  it  comes  from  the 
tile  silo  at  the  south  end  of  the  build¬ 


ing.  Way  plans  to  install  a  silo  unload¬ 
er  in  the  near  future,  so  the  entire  sil¬ 
age  feeding  will  be  a  push-button  job. 

The  34  by  60-foot  structure  across 
the  paved  exercise  j^ard  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  area  contains  the  milking  parlor, 
milkroom,  calf  and  maternity  pens,  and 
the  holding  area.  The  parlor  is  equipped 
with  four  side-opening  stalls  on  each 
side  of  the  operator’s  area. 

Four  cows  are  milked  at  a  time  and 
a  glass  pipeline  system  conveys  the 
milk  directly  to  the  600-gallon  ice-bank 
bulk  tank  in  the  adjoining  milk  room. 
A  2  hp  vacuum  pump  runs  the  entire 
milker  system. 

Hot  water  is  supplied  by  an  80-gallon 
electric  heater.  The  enclosed  areas  are 
ventilated  with  an  exhaust  fan.  Fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  is  used  in  the  milking 
parlor  and  milk  room. 

One  item  of  particular  interest  is  an 
electronic  device  used  to  measure  the 
amount  of  milk  in  the  bulk  tank.  It  is 
simple  to  operate  and  very  accurate. 

Way  is  quite  pleased  with  his  new 
setup.  With  the  able  assistance  of  his 
farm  manager,  William  Bromley,  the 
100-hcad  herd  is  well  cared  for.  Mrs. 
Bromlcjf  loves  animals  too,  and  is  an 
active  helper  with  the  milking.  —  Re¬ 
printed  from  “Electricity  on  the  Farm” 
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making  it  more  difficult  to  have  inspec¬ 
tion  and  making  it  easier  in  some  cases  1 
to  market  inferior  quality. 

Comparative  freight  rates  per  cwt  of 
potatoes  f I’om  several  of  our  competing  j 
areas  to  New  York  City  are  as  follows: 
Presque  Isle,  Maine  —  $0.87,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.~-$1.29,  Aberdeen,  Idaho- 
$1.76,  and  Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  $2.34, 
The  recent  trend  in  freight  rates,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  slightly  downward  for 
several  of  our  competing  areas. 

Fewer  Buyers 

With  fewer  stores  there  is  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  purchasing.  These  buyers  are 
seeking  sources  where  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  well  graded  pi'oduct,  with  con¬ 
tinuity  of  supply  and  facilities  to  make ! 
delivery  on  short  notice  and  in  good  ^ 
condition.  It  is  estimated  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  potatoes  displayed  in  these 
stores  ai’e  prepackaged,  much  of  them 
with  the  buyers  own  brand. 

Here  is  another  trend  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  adversely  affect  the 
smaller  potato  growers  and  gi’owers  in 
less  concentrated  producing  areas. 

Grading  and  Packing 

There  have  been  drastic  changes  in 
this  field  also  within  the  past  20  years. 
We  have  passed  largely  from  the  100 
pound  burlap  bag  in  retail  stores  to  po¬ 
tatoes  prepackaged  in  5-10-15-25  and 
50  pound  paper  or  mesh  bags.  Many  of 
the  smaller  paper  bags  have  mesh  win¬ 
dows  and  polyethylene  bags  are  gaining 
rapidly. 

The  customer  apparently  desires  to 
see  the  potatoes  before  purchasing 
them.  Exposing  potatoes  to  light,  how¬ 
ever,  is  likely  to  result  in  lower  quality, 
due  to  greening.  A  few  select  potatoes 
from  one  or  two  areas  are  now  wrapped 
individually  and  packed  in  fibreboard 
containers. 

An  increasing  percentage  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  being  washed,  some 
waxed,  and  many  of  the  red  skinned 
potatoes  are  being  dyed  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  red.  There  also  is  a  tendency  for 
more  uniform  sizing  of  potatoes  in  any 
one  package.  There  is  considerable  con- 
ti’oversy  as  to  the  sizes  of  tubers  de¬ 
sired  and  whether  the  skin  should  be 
white  or  red,  but  I  believe  all  consum¬ 
ers  agree  on  one  thing — they  would  like 
to  have  clean  potatoes. 

Some  Truths  to  Remember 

1.  Consumers  will  pay  for  quality. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  repeated¬ 
ly  in  experiments  and  surveys  and  in 
sales  experience  in  stores.  When  the 
consumer  takes  home  a  bag  of  potatoes 
she  wants  clean  potatoes,  free  fi’om  de¬ 
fects  and  uniform  in  size.  Idaho  Russet 
Burbank  potatoes  always  sell  for  more 
than  New  York  grown,  most  of  the 
for  2  or  3  times  the  price  of  New  Yorks, 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  whj 
this  is  true  ?  Quality,  largely  cooking 
or  eating  quality;  a  quality  which  we 
can  match  with  part  of  our  volume  b} 
specific  gravity  separation  of  potatoes. 

In  areas  a  long  distance  from  mai- 
ket,  growers  recognize  that  severe 
grading  standards  are  their  bes 
friends.  Idaho  consistently  leaves  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  her  crop  at  home, 
utilizing  the  pickouts  for  other  uses 
than  fresh  table  stock. 

2.  Consumers  do  not  care  where  the 
potatoes  were  gro\Mi  or  who  grew  them. 

In  other  words,  consumers  are  no 
going  to  continue  their  loyalty  to  Nev 
York  potato  growers  unless  they  me 
offered  what  they  want.  We  must  ge 
our  house  in  order  to  be  competitive. 

Here  in  New  York  we  are  blessea 
with  good  soil,  good  climate  and  mi 
lions  of  potential  customers.  We  hav^ 
more  opportunities  than 
most  other  areas  of  the  country.  ’• 
we  believe  in  a  competitive  econonfi^ 
and  this  means  we  must  also  , 
high  quality  product,  with  exce  c 
service,  outstanding  promotion  n 
super  salesmen.  .. 

Are  we  going  to  meet  these  spec 
cations  ?  The  challenge  is  yours. 
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To  Feed  Your 


Home-Grown 

Grains 


HOW  TO  FOR  COWS 

Plenty  of  Grain:  To  make  a  16%  dairy  feed,  use  your  grain 
with  G.L.F,  40%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses. 

470  LBS.  40%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
630  LBS.  OATS 
700  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Plenty  of  Grain— Higher  Fat  Ration:  The  right  concentrate  for 
a  16%  feed  is  G.L.F,  32/^  Hi-Pro.  It  is  increasingly  popular 
because  of  its  5^/  fat  content.  Molasses  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  T.D.N. 

500  LBS.  32%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
1300  LBS.  OATS 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Moderate  Grain  Supply:  If  your  grain  needs  some  help  to  last 
through  the  winter,  G.L.F.  30%  Hi-Prg  and  molasses  are 
just  the  ticket.  For  a  16%  feed : 

700  LBS.  30%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE  ' 

500  LBS.  OATS 
600  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

Umited  Grain:  G.L.F.  24%  Hi-Pro  will  stretch  your  grairt  to 
the  last  milk-making  bushel — and  provide  a  16%  quality 
I'ation  for  ni-aintenance  and  full  production : 

1050  LBS.  24%  HI-PRO  CONCENTRATE 
200  LBS.  OATS 
550  LBS.  EAR  CORN 
200  LBS.  MOLASSES 

The  BEST  WAY  to'  feed  your  home-grown  grains  is  to  mix 
hem  with  G.L.F.  Concentrates — and  there’s  no  better  way 
to  cut  feed  bills  .  .  .  right  now  as  well  as  next  winter.  Quality 
ot  a  mtion  with  high-grade  grain  is  equal  in  all  respects  to 
u  null-mixed  formula. 

Your  G.L.F.  man  is  ready  to  help  in  selecting  the  Hi-Pro  to 
o^ake  the  most  of  the  grain  you  have  available  at  whatever 
Pi’otein  level  you  need  to  match  your  roughage.  And  this  is 
important,  too :  G.L.F.  Hi-Pro’s  supply  all  the  minerals  and 
vitamins  your  cows  need  for  good  milk  production. 


ALL-MASH  LAYER:  Mix  500  lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing 
Mash  or  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1200 

1000 

800 

800 

WHEAT 

200 

300 

200 

OATS 

100 

150 

200 

200 

BARLEY 

100 

150 

250 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

150 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

50 

50 

50 

50 

LAYING  MASH:  Mix  800 

lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing 

Mash  or  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1200  lbs.  of: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1000 

800 

700 

600 

WHEAT 

200 

200 

600 

OATS 

200 

100 

BARLEY 

200 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

200 

ALL-MASH  BREEDER:  Mix  500  lbs. 

of  G.L.F. 

Breeder  Mixing 

Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

CORN 

1200 

1000 

800 

800 

WHEAT 

200 

300 

200 

OATS 

220 

220 

220 

BARLEY 

100 

200 

FLOUR  MIDDS 

220 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

80 

80 

80 

80 

You  will  be  surprised  how  reasonable  in  price  a  top  laying 
mash  can  be  when  made  with  G.L.F,  Super  Layer  Mixing 
Mash  and  your  own  grains.  With  its  extra  protein,  extra 
vitamins,  and  the  right  amount  of  minerals,  the  Concentrate 
makes  those  grains  into  a  mash  very  similar  to  G.L.F.  Super 
Laying  Mash. 

G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash  is  priced  lower — recommended 
when  somewhat  less  energy  is  desired. 

Remember — you  can  seldom  sell  your  grains  for  as  much  as 
they  will  cost  in  feeds  that  you  buy.  Talk  feed  with  your 
G.L.F.  man.  Get  more  eggs  for  your  feed  dollar. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


MIX  YOUR  HOME-GROWN  GRAINS  WITH 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMA^ 


CHAPTER  XX 


QOR  the  most  part,  the  years 
from  1816  until  Dan  was  I’eelect- 
ed  to  Congress  in  1822,  were 
very  pleasant  ones.  Except  for 
trips  to  Washington  once  in  a  while  to 
try  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  to  speak  at  a  meeting  in  some  other 
city,  Dan  was  home  with  his  family 
every  night,  and  that  was  just  the  way 
he,  Grace  and  the  children  wanted  it. 

Dan  was  one  of  the  fortunate  indi¬ 
viduals  who  loved  his  work,  and  after 
he  left  Congress  for  the  first  time  he 
was  free  to  concentrate  upon  his  work 
as  a  lawyer.  It  seemed  to  Dan  that  his 
cup  of  joy  was  almost  overflowing 
when  little  Edward  was  born  to  him, 
Grace  in  1820,  and  Charles  in  1821.  Dan 
thought  also  that  he  was  especially 
blessed  with  friends.  Because  Jeremiah 
Mason  lived  at  some  distance  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  was  still  a  United  States 
Senator,  Dan  saw  his  old  friend  only 
occasionally  but  they  'made  up  for  lost 
time,  sometimes  talking  the  whole 
night  through,  when  they  did  see  each 
other. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Jeremiah 
and  Dan  got  to  exchanging  views  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion  as  applied  to 
everyday  life.  ‘‘When  we  get  together, 
Webster,”  said  Mason,  ‘‘we’re  always 
trying  to  settle  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  by  law  or  politics — man-made 
law  that  is.  But  as  I  grow  older  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  sureness  of  God’s  law.  In  all 
of  our  talks  I  can’t  remehiber  ever 
hearing  you  say  much  about  religion, 
about  God’s  law.  Every  man  who  isn’t 
a  fool  has  to  have  a  faith  of  some  kind; 
he  has  to  believe  in  something.  What 
dp  you  believe?” 

‘‘I  haven’t  talked  about  religion,”  an¬ 
swered  Dan,  ‘‘not  even  to  you,  old 
friend,  because  I  don’t  believe  in  trying 
to  crowd  my  views  onto  somebody  else. 
But  of  course,  I  have  my  faith  and  my 
belief.  I  don’t  see  how  any  sensible  man 
can  help  believing  in  Almighty  God 
who  created  and  governs  not  only  this 
world  but  all  of  the  other  worlds  that 
stretch  on  to  infinity.  You  and  I  are 
lawyers,  Mr.  Mason,  and  we  believe  in 
the  orderly  process  of  law.  We  know 
that  where  there  is  a  law  there  must 
be  a  law  giver  and  an  administrator. 
All  around  us  are  the  works  of  nature, 
all  governed  by  orderly  law,  by  the 
hand  and  will  of  God.” 

Mason  nodded.  ‘‘Of  course,  but  go 
on.” 

“I  believe,”  cx)ntinued  Dan,  ‘‘that 
things  past,  present  and  to  come  are 
all  equally  present,  and  that  with  God 
there  is  no  succession  of  time  or  of 
ideas.  Therefore,  the  relative  terms 
‘past’,  ‘present’  and  ‘future’,  as  used 
among  men,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Deity.  I  believe  in  the  inability  of  any 
human  being  to  work  out  his  own  sal¬ 
vation  without  the  help  of  God.  It  is 
inconsistent  to  think  that  God  made  a 
world  which  he  doesn’t  take  the  trouble 
to  govern.  Finally,  I  believe  that  Christ 
has  impressed  on  all  of  us  the  duty  of 
constant  activity  for  good:  to  love  our 
neighbor,  and  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  it 
lies  within  us,  to  promote  peace,  truth, 
piety  and  happiness  in  a  wjeked  and 
forlorn  world.  In  the  final  judgment 
there  will  be  no  other  measure  of  char¬ 
acter  than  ‘by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them’.” 


In  December  1820,  all  New  England, 
and  especially  the  little  village  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts,  was  excited 
about  the  big  gala  occasion.  They  were 
planning  to  celebrate  at  Plymouth  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Dan  was 
asked  to  give  the  main  oration  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  inn  the  night  before  with 
Grace,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ma¬ 
son,  Mary  Mason,  Edward  Everett  and 
some  other  friends.  Probably  because 
he  was  thinking  about  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  next  day,  Dari  was  silent 
and  somewhat  unresponsive  when  peo¬ 
ple  crowded  the  inn  to  meet  him  and 
shake  his  hand.  That  night  he  rolled 
and  tumbled  in  bed  until  Grace  became 
worried  for  fear  that  he  was  ill.  She 
spoke  to  him  and  he  answered  that  he 
couldn’t  get  his  speech  out  of  his  mind. 
She  rolled  over,  took  him  into  her  arms 
and  gently  stroked  his  head  until  his 
deep  breathing  assured  her  that  he  was 
asleep. 

The  next  moiming  the  sun  came  up 
bright  and  clear,  promising  a  mild  and 
beautiful  winter  day.  Dan  thought  of 


How  Would  You  Liked  to 
Have  Been  With  Dan? 

N  THIS  chapter  of  THE  WORDS 
AND  THE  MUSIC,  Daniel  Webster 
goes  to  visit  two  ex-presidents, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
(now  retired  to  their  Virginia 
homes)  both  of  whom  helped  to 
steer  America  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  during  the  momentous 
days  that  followed.  That  visit  brings 
alive  again  the  exciting  events  that 
worried  men  when  America  was 
young.— E.W.  1 

that  other  time,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  first  boatload  of  pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  of  the 
feelings  of  homesickness  and  fear  that 
they  must  have  experienced  with  their 
first  glimpse  of  this  desolate  shore, 
with  no  sign  of  human  habitation,  and 
covered,  no  doubt,  with  snow,  the  wind 
eating  through  their  scanty  clothing. 

Strolling  to  the  church  where  he  was 
to  speak,  he  stopped  to  shake  hands 
many  times  with  those  who  recognized 
him.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  that  the 
population  of  the  little  town  had  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  overnight.  At  the 
church,  he  made  arrangements  for 
speaking  behind  a  table,  simply  decor¬ 
ated  with  a  green  cloth  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  pulpit.  'When  meeting  time 
came  the  church  was  crowded  to  stand¬ 
ing  room  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
others  who  were  unable  to  get  in. 

Dan  began  by  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  little  colony,  which  practically 
every  one  of  them  already  knew  by 
heart,  but  nevertheless  they  were  thrill¬ 
ed  to  have  this  great  man  tell  it  over 
again  in  his  deep  serious  voice. 

‘‘With  all  of  the  convenience  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  these  times,”  Dan  said,  ‘‘it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  the 
terrible  privations  and  sorrows  of  that 
little  band.  They  were  short  of  food,  of 
clothing,  and  were  in  mortal  fear  of 
the  Indians.  Their  physical  resistance 
was  so  low  that  over  half  of  them  died 
the  first  winter.  I  hope  that  before  you 
go,  you  will  visit  the  little  cemetery 
where  the  pilgrims  were  buried,  and 


stand  quietly  for  a  moment  to  think 
with  great  appreciation  and  reverence 
of  what  they  did  for  us. 

‘‘For  often,”  Dan  went  on,  ‘‘we  be¬ 
come  indifferent  and  careless  in  keep¬ 
ing  bright  and  shining  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  established  on  ■  these  shores  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  and  made  this  country 
great.  Let  us  forget  the  sacrifice  our 
fathers  made,  and  the  great  truths 
which  they  pz’eached  and  practised,  and 
we  shall  become  as  ‘Nineveh  and  Tyre’, 
as  ‘sounding  brass  and  tinkling  sym¬ 
bol’. 

‘‘One  of  the  chief  reasons,”  said  Dan, 
‘‘why  the  Pilgrims  survived  through  all 
their  hardships  is  that  they  always  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  right  to  own  property. 
When  any  group,  state,  or  nation,  for¬ 
gets  that,  it  can’t  long  survive.”  Then, 
taking  •  a  step  forward,  Dan  raised  his 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  all  future  gen¬ 
erations  and,  speaking  with  deep  sin¬ 
cerity  and  power  he  said,  ‘‘Advance 
then,  ye  future  generations!  We  would 
hail  you  as  you  rise  in  your  long  suc¬ 
cession  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now 
fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  exist¬ 
ence  where  we  are  passing,  and  soon 
shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  dur¬ 
ation.” 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  eve¬ 
ning,  Dan  was  overwhelmed  with  con¬ 
gratulations.  He  was  gay  and  elated, 
but  he  had  far  outgrown  any  overcon¬ 
fidence  or  egotism  that  he  might  have 
had  as  a  boy,  after  some  forensic  tri¬ 
umph.  Well  he  knew  that  the  crowd 
could  turn  on  him  in  criticism  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  they  now  praised  him. 

One  of  the  letters  which  he  got  about 
his  Pilgrim  speech,  and  which  he  prized 
above  all  the  others,  came  from  old 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  wrote,  ‘‘This 
oration  will  be  read  five  hundred  years 
hence  with  as  much  rapture  as  it  was 
heard.  It  ought  to  be  read  at  the  end 
of  every  year  for  ever  and  for  ever.” 

In  1820,  while  Dan  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  a  Supreme  Court  case,  he  went 
to  call  on  his  friend  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  talk  with  him  about  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  People  all  over  the 
country  were  angrily  arguing  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  slaves  should  be 
admitted  to  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Dan  knew  that  there  was  no  man 
in  all  America  better  informed  on  this 
subject  than  John  Quincy  Adams.  No 
one  else  had  traveled  more  "in  foreign 
countries  or  understood  them  better. 
That  was  the  reason  President  Monroe 
had  made  him  Secretary  of  State. 
Adams’  enemies  claimed  that  ice  water 
ran  in  his  veins,  but  Dan  knew  that 
under  the  ^  seemingly  cold  and  formal 
manner  of  this  old  Northeast  Yankee 
there  was  a  kind  and  understanding 
heart. 

When  Dan  finally  came  into  Adams’ 
office,  they  greeted  each  other  cordially, 
as  old  friends.  Dan  said,  ‘‘I  know  how 
busy  you  are,  Quincy,  but  as  you  know, 
your  friends  and  mine  in  Massachusetts 
are  very  excited  indeed  over  the  dang¬ 
er  of  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  new 
territories.  I  know  how  you  and  Henry 
Clay  stand  on  the  controversy  and  I 
am  in  agreement,  but  our  northern 
friends  aren’t  going  to  like  it.” 

‘‘Neither  are  the  Southerners,”  said 
Adams.  ‘‘It’s  a  compromise,  and  a  com¬ 
promise  is  never  popular.  Nor,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  ‘‘are  those  who  propose  and  support 
it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Clay  has  the 
only  solution.  That  is,  to  keep  the  slave 
and  free  states  balanced  so  that  neither 
has  too  large  a  majority  in  Congress. 
As  you  know,  if  we  let  Missouri  in  a? 
a  slave  state,  then  the  southerners  will 
vote  with  us  to  admit  Maine,  and  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

‘‘Oh,  no,  Quincy!  It’s  not  as  simple 
as  that.  I  will  agree  with  you  and 
Henry  Clay  that  this  is  a  solution,  but 
it  is  only  temporary.  Mark  my  words, 
there  are  many  more  states  that  will 
be  clamoring  in  a  few  years  to  come 
into  the  Union,  and  the  same  old  bit¬ 
ter  question  will  be  raised  time  and 
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again.  Eventually,  it  will  come  down  to 
the  question  of  slavery  itself,  and  the! 
Missouri  Compromise  has  not  solved  I 
that  conflict.  It  has  only  postponed  it," 
Adams  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “You  I 
are  probably  right,  Dan’l,  but  this  is] 
the  best  we  can  do  now.” 


Before  accepting  the  nomination! 
from  his  friends  in  Massachusetts  as  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  the  fall 
of  1822,  Dan  consulted  many  of  them 
and  had  long  talks  with  Grace  about 
it.  ‘‘I  often  think,”  he  told  her  “that  1 1 
am  not  very  wise  in  decisions  which! 
concern  us  personally.  Here  I  am  earn¬ 
ing  good  money,  home  with  you  and  the  I 
children  much  of  the  time,  and  I  don’t} 
know  enough  to  stay  here.” 

Grace  laughed  and  ran  her  fingers) 
through  his  hair  in  a  caress  that  Danj 
always  loved.  ‘‘You  are  smitten,’’  she} 
said,  “with  the  ‘political  itch’  and  noth-j 
ing  will  cure  it  but  more  politics.  Soj 
stop  fretting.  You  know  you  will  never} 
be  satisfied  until  you  get  down  there} 
in  Washington  with  President  Monroe, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Jeremiah  Mason  and) 
the  other  great  men,  and  have  your 
hand  on  the  steering  wheel  of  the| 
nation”. 

Dan  got  up  and  took  his  wife  by  the) 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  couch,  sat  down 
and  pulled  her  into  his  arms,  where} 
their  faces  were  close  together.  With 
the  flickering  light  and  shadows  from 
the  open  fire,  Dan  could  see  the  deep} 
emotion  in  the  face  of  his  wife.  “There} 
is  nothing,”  he  whispered,  “in  the  way! 
of  power,  money  or  public  acclaim  that} 
compares  with  you  and  the  children.”} 

“I  know,”  she  answered,  “I  know.f 
Love  is  all  important,  but  some  way  wej 
humans  get  caught  like  chips  on  the  I 
flood,  in  the  rapid  flow  of  events  and! 
are  carried  along  whether  we  want  to! 
or  not.  Your  fate,  your  luck,  or  your  I 
God,  has  marked  you  for  great  events! 
and  their  pull  and  their  power  are  I 
stronger  even  than  our  love.”  Then,! 
more  cheerfully  she  said,  “But  maybej 
I  can  spend  more  time  with  you  ini 
Washington  this  time  than  I  did  be-j 
fore.” 

JfS  «{• 

Once  established  in  his  old  seat  in  thel 
House  of  Representatives,  Dan  won- 1 
dered  if  it  was  worth  while,  for  the  ses-l 
sion  was  dull.  He  was  very  fond  ofj 
Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, I 
and  loved  to  hear  him  talk.  “I  wish  you  I 
were  here  to  hear  him,”  he  wrote  al 
friend  in  Boston.  “One  of  the  highest! 
enjoyments  I  have,  is  to  listen  to  a  nfa  I 
orator.  In  books  we  see  the  result  of! 
thought  or  of  fancy,  but  in  the  living! 
speaker  as  we  see  the  thought  itself j 
as  it  I'ises  in  the  speaker’s  owm  mind. 

But  dull  though  the  session  might  be, j 
Dan  never  failed  to  register  emphatic¬ 
ally  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Con- j 
stitution  and  on  the  principle  that  the! 
nation  was  stronger  than  any  j 

group  of  states.  'The  appropriation  bi  I 
was  being  conisdered  to  extend  thel 
Cumberland  Road  west.  South  Caro-| 
lina  opposed  it,  saying  that  a  na 
tional  road  should  not  be  built  un  1 1 
each  locality  had  good  roads  based  onj 
population.  Dan  opposed  the  Sr 
Carolinian,  stating  that  immediate  in|  I 
provement  was  most  needed  to  bind 
states  and  the  nation  together,  regar  j 
less  of  where  the  localities  might  be.  j 

A  legal  problem  which  had  interes  e  l 
Dan  and  took  some  of  his  time  while 
was  in  Congress,  was  the  great 
boat  Case.  Dan  had  always  had  hiS 
admiration  and  respect  for 
ton  who  invented  the  steamboat  in  1  J 
for  he  had  visions  of  how 
idly  replacing  the  slow  and  unrelia  I 
power  of  the  wind,  would  soon  I 
form  the  whole  business  of  ti’anspor  a 
tion  on  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  a  j 
on  the  inland  waters  of  America. 

But  this  rapid  progress  bid  fair  to 
held  up  because  Robert  Fulton  an  I 
partner,  Livingston,  had  succeede 
getting  the  New  York  State  I 

ment  to  pass  a  law  giving  them  a  I 
pletc  monopoly  on  steamboat  j,l 

tion.  Suits  had  been  brought  to  brea-  j 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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up  this  monopoly  and  had  failed  in  tlie 
lower  courts.  Finally,  Dan  was  retained 
to  argue  the  case  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

One  day  in  February,  1824,  Dan  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  on  a  tariff 
bill  in  the  House,  when  a  messenger 
came  in  and  handed  him  a  note,  which 
told  him  that  the  Steamboat  Case 
would  be  tried  the  next  morning  before 
John  Marshall  and  his  associates  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  news  was  com¬ 
pletely  upsetting,  for  Dan  had  thought 
that  the  case  wmuld  not  be  tried  for 
some  wmeks  and  that  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  it.  With 
only  a  momentary  pause,  he  went  on 
with  the  important  speech  he  was  mak¬ 
ing.  Then,  going  to  his  rooms  in  the 
late  afternoon  he  prepared  himself  a 
tup  of  tea  and  worked  on  the  case 
throughout  the  night  until  the  court 
opened  the  next  morning,  with  no  sleep 
and  no  food.  Then  he  went  to  the  court 
and  won  the  case,  freeing  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  America  for  the  use  of  anyone 
who  wished  to  put  his  steamboat  on 
them. 

Later,  John  Marshall  said,  “Webster, 
you  spoke  with  more  than  your  usual 
brilliance.  What  got  you  so  inspired?” 
“A  cup  of  tea,  sir.” 

“That  laconic  answer  needs  some  ex¬ 
planation,  Webster.” 

Then  Dan  told  him  of  his  experience, 
concluding,  “I  really  believe  that  most 
men  work  best  under  great  pressure 
and  on  an  empty  stomach.  When  we 
really  have  to  do  something  it’s  sur¬ 
prising  how  w^ell  our  faculties  rise  to 
the  occasion.” 

*  * 

For  a  long  time  Dan  had  wmnted  to 
visit  ex-president  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
his  Virginia  home,  Monticello.  Taking 
with  him  George  Ticknor  and  his  wife, 
Anna,  old  Boston  friends,  he  set  out  in 
mid-December  on  the  long  journey,  go¬ 
ing  by  boat  first  to  Fredericksburg 
Landing.  The  next  morning  they  start¬ 
ed  for  Monticello  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  they  surely  were 
needed,  as  the  Virginia  mud  was  often 
up  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 

Realizing  that  the  road  would  take 
them  near  Montpellier,  the  home  of  ex¬ 
president  Madison,  Dan  suddenly  de¬ 
cided  that  they  would  visit  him  also. 

They  were  cordially  received  by  the 
little  ex-president,  now  74  years  old, 
and  Dan  was  delighted  to  visit  again 
with  the  man  who  was  called  “The 
Father  of  the  Constitution”.  They  sat 
until  a  late  houi’  listening  to  Madison 
tell  stories.  Whenever  he  slowed  up, 
Dan  would  ask  a  question  to  start  him 
off  again.  “What  it  true,”  Dan  asked, 
that  Governor  Moi'ris,  to  win  a  bet, 
once  approached  George  Washington  as 
he  was  walking  about  the  grounds  of 
the  White  House,  slapped  him  on  the 
back  and  called  him  George?” 

‘Yes,”  Madison  answered,  laughing. 
He  certainly  did,  and  the  very  fornral 
dignified  Washington  didn’t  like  it  very 
"inch,  either.” 

On  their  way  the  next  morning,  Dan 
'emarked  to  the  Ticknors,  “Madison 
IS  the  wisest  of  our  presidents,  except 
tor  Washington.” 


sjt  * 

Just  before  going  to  Monticello,  Dan 
teceived  a  letter'*  from  Grace,  and  all 
0  fun  went  out  of  the  trip.  He  turned 
pule,  the  pages  of  the  letter  shook  in 
ts  hands,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
6  could  tel^  his  worried  friends  that 
lace  had  written  that  their  little  son, 
harles,  now  about  two  years  old,  was 
t'^ty  sick.  But,  telling  himself  that 
^  ffdren  get  sick  quickly  and  just  as 
g'et  over  it,  Dan  cheered  up. 

(.  ^^Hes  will  certainly  be  well,”  he  told 
u  “before  I' could  possibly* 

take  the  trip  back  to  Boston.” 

lode  on  to  Monticello,  Jeffer- 
°hs  old  Virginia  mansion,  the  great 
ttu,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
ood  in  the  door  to  welcome  them.  Dan 
never  seen  Jeffei’son  before,  but 
“hr  the  first  moment  he  knew  he  was 


going  to  like  this  man  who  had  written 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Both 
mentally  and  physically,  he  was  im¬ 
pressive.  He  carried  his  head  forward 
on  a  long  neck,  stood  over  six  feet  high, 
with  a  large  and  bony  body.  His  hair 
had  once  been  red,  but  now  the  white 
in  it  had  turned  it  sandy.  His  small 
eyes  were  blue.  He  had  a  generous 
mouth  and  still  had  his'  good  teeth.  In 
spite  of  his  age  he  walked  in  an  easy 
swinging  manner.  His  whole  bearing 
gave  Dan  the  impression  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  courteous  and  kindly  man. 

He  immediately  invited  Dan  to  go 
for  a  horseback  ride,  saying  that  he 
rode  at  least  seven  to  fourteen  miles 
every  day.  For  five  days  Dan  and  the 
Ticknors  stayed  with  Jefferson,  and 
Dan  thought  that  he  never  had  a  pleas¬ 
anter  time.  Jefferson  had  known  prac¬ 
tically  every  man  of  importance  in  pub¬ 


lic  life  during  and  since  the  Revolution, 
and  his  pithy  common-sense  comments 
and  stories  kept  Dan  and  the  Ticknors 
highly  entertained  for  every  moment 
they  were  vnth  the  wise  old  man. 

“How  did  it  happen,”  Dan  asked  Je:^ 
ferson,  “that  Virginia  was  just  as  will¬ 
ing  to  join  into  the  Revolution  as  was 
New  England?” 

Jefferson  laughed.  “Some  of  us  made 
it  happen!  The  people,  concerned  with 
their  own  small  affairs,  were  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  it  was  necessary  to  excite 
them.  So  we  and  the  Assembly  declared 
a  fast.  It  did  the  job!  We  all  went  home 
and  notified  ohr  constituents,  and  they 
came  together  in  multitudes.  We  had  a 
preacher  for  every  meeting.  So  that’s 
how  it  happened!”  Jefferson  concluded, 
“Our  staff,  engineered  by  the'  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  conducted  by  the  preachers, 
stirred  up  the  people  and  they  volun¬ 
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teered  in  great  numbers  to  fight  the 
British.” 

Changing  the  subject,  Dan  asked. 
“What  do  you  think  of  Andy  Jackson? 
Since  he  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
he  has  been  a  great  hero.  He  could  be 
president.” 

Jefferson  shook  his  head  vigorously. 
“That  would  be  a  calamity.  He  has  no 
respect  for  the  law  nor  the  Constitution. 
He  has  the  most  violent  temper  of  any 
m^n  I  have  ever  known.  He  could  never 
speak  in  the  Senate  without  choking  up 
with  rage  so  that  he  had  to  stop.  He  is 
a  dangerous  man.” 

“What  about  John  Adams?”  Mr. 
Ticknor  enquired. 

“A  great  man  and  a  great  orator!” 
was  the  answer.  “He  had  the  power  of 
thought  and  expression  and  sometimes 
moved  us  from  our  seats.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


YOUNG  FARMER 


The  farmer’s  life  is  sometimes  a 
solitary  one.  He  rises  with  the 
sun  and,  often,  it  is  his  only  com¬ 
panion  through  the  long,  hard 
day.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  the  entire  community 
makes  special  note  of  the  farmer 
and  his  work.  One  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  is  the  annual  search  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  New  York  State’s  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmer.”  Candidates 
for  the  honor  are  judged  by  the 
progress  of  their  agricultural 
careers,  their  practice  of  conser¬ 
vation,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  community. 

This  year  energetic  Raymond 
G.  Vail,  32,  was  chosen  as  our 
state’s  “Outstanding  Young  Far¬ 
mer.”  A  successful  dairy  farmer 


in  LaGrangeville,  Vail  has  been 
a  breeder,  builder  and  innovator. 
Vail  has  operated  his  farm  for  10 
years,  is  married,  and  has  four 
children.  He  is  a  leader  in  farm 
organizations. 

The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  is  proud  to  have  co¬ 
sponsored  the  contest  that  re- 
^  suited  in  Vail’s  selection.  Such 
activities,  besides  honoring  the 
“Outstanding  Young  Farmer,” 
help  publicize  the  important  role 
of  farmers  and  farming  both  in 
the  community  and  the  state.  Of 
course,  the  farmer’s  activities  are 
of  special  interest  and  concern  to 
your  phone  company  — a  com¬ 
pany  that  serves  farmers  in  many 
important  ways  24  hours  a  dayj 
every  day  of  the  year. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR.. 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  BATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Exan'ple  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  i5R24, 
count  as  11  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


- 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular,  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden.  i'uesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday,  Bath,  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  Informs 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bots.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  young  cows  with  good  HIR 
records  and  well  bred  heifers  due  from  November 
1st  through  FebHuary.  Yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
from  proven  cow  families  and  by  proven  sires. 
Several  young  bulls  of  outstanding  breeding.  Tar- 
bell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHiRES 


STARTING  IN  AYRSHIRES?  Foundation  stock- 
calves — polled  or  horned  bulls  ready  now.  Write, 
visit  today  —  Partridge  Hill  Fanm,  Box  A18. 
Barneveld,  New  York. 

_ ABERPEEN-ANGUS _ 

Foil  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  Ail  bred  for  Spring 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beresford.  Agent 
Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  N.  Y. _ 

POLLED  HEREFORDS— The  kind  that  you  can 
build  the  right  herd  on.  Come  and  see  them. 
Pleasant  Vahey  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Groton  31. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly:  sample 
and  information  25?:.  Dairy  Goat  Journal. 
Columbia  H-36,  Missouri.  . 

SHEEP 


20  YOUNG  REGISTERED  Montadales.  $500  for 
aU.  Also  registered  Suffolk  rams  and  ewes.  J. 
Hoge.  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS,  PRICED  right. 

Farm  8  miles  east  of  Mohawk  on  Route  168. 
Phone  T06-38.58.  Harold  Mumford.  R.D.  2,  Mo- 

hawk.  New  York. _ 

OM’ORD  RAMS;  Registered  yearlings.  Also 
yearling  ewes,  .good  size,  top  quality,  best  breed¬ 
ing.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 

nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville, 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
REGISTERED  BEAGLES.  Red,  tri-colors,  all 

ages.  Reasonable.  Pease  Kennels,  West  Unity, 
N.  H.  Phone  Claremont  4’( 


MINIATURE  DACHSHUNDS  for  sale  AKC 

registered.  Fred  Thompson.  Tilton,  N.  H.  _ 

75  BEAGLES  AKC  REG.  started.  $25.  Well 
broken  dogs  $35.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm,  501 

Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. _ 

AKCnREG7~STAr^ARD  Fox  Terrier  puppies. 
Also  females  sold  on  puppy  plan.  Gloria  Greg¬ 
ory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 
4143. 


SHEPHERD  COW  DOGS  from  good  heel  driving 
parents.  Two  trained.  Donald  Hess,  Hortonville. 

New  York.  _ 

POINTEltS  —  Ariel.  Tarheelia’s  Lucky  Strike, 
Spunky  Creek  Boy  breeding.  Parents  real  bird¬ 
ers,  e.xcellent  noses,  long  holders.  Twelve  weeks, 
shots,  classy,  predominantly  white.  Starbuck, 
Pomfret,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE;  PUREBRED  Border  Collie  pups. 
Dam — daughter  of  movie  and  television  star. 
Best  breeding  pays.  Ask  the  e.xperts.  Carlton 
Eberstein.  Perry,  New  York. 


SAMOYED;  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  fluffy  puppies. 
Friendly,  love  children.  Excellent  watchdog.  AKC. 
Leo  Pelton.  Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  puppies,  living 
dolls.  Beauties.  Pedigreed.  Inoculated,  wormed. 
Prices  reasonable.  Miss  Hannah  Pelton.  Attica,, 
N.  Y.  Phone  .548. 


REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies,  8 

weeks  old,  wormed,  inoculated,  well  grown  males. 
Rosamond  Mason,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Phone  7007. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  LOW  summer  chick  prices! 
Special!  Assorted  breeds.  $4.95 — 100.  Left  overs, 
all  heavies,  for  eating,  $7.95 — 100.  White-Barred 
Rocks,  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Delhamps, 
Van  tress  ..Cross,  $8.95.  All  pullets,  $15.95.  White 
Giants,  Black  Australorps,  Brahmas,  Buff  Rocks, 
Redrocks,  S.  L.  Wj^ndottes,  Cornlshhamps, 
$10.95.  Pullets.  $18.95.  Egg  breeds,  big  type  lop 
over  comb  White  Leghorns,  $8.95:  pullets,  $18.95; 
Top  Cross  901  Hybrids.  $16.95:  pullets,  .$32.00. 
Broilers,  $1.95 — 100.  Ducklings,,  25 — .$7.25,  plus 
postage.  Write  for  complete  price  list.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line 

cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
our  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun 
ny brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  A.  Howard  Fingar 
B.  x  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y  Phone  8-1611 


‘■B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,,  no  Leghorns,'  $4.75-100 
COD.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila 

50  Pa, 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  frr  large  eggs — early  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs— 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Glosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birdii  don’t  pay  in  the  present  n  arket  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25(!  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson.  N  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 

CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  nighest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 

9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponized.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Varitress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  vidre  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.-  A.  Ho\Yard  Fingar.  Dept  106 
Hudson.  New  York.  Phone  8-1611 

TURKEYS 

USDA  BROADBREAST  WHITES.  America's 
finest  Beltsvilles.  Poults  $54.50-100.  postpaid 
Meadowhrook  Poultry  Farm  Richfield  2,  Pa. 

DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  LONG  ISLAND  Pekin 

ducklings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  WhiU 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2.  Penna 

LIMITED  NUMBER,  WHITE  Crested  “Easter 
Bonnet”  bleeding  ducks  available.  R.  A.  Garman, 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 

RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  pedigreed  rabbits.  Bardy  s 
Rabbitry,  East  Thompson,  Conn. 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish 

worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants 
Information  100.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting.  Pa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free  cata 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

PLASTIC  COVERS 

COMPLETE  SOURCE  Polyeth.vlene  Plastic. 
Covers:  12’  silo— $6.00;  14’— $7.00;  16’— $8.00; 
IS'— $9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8’xl2’— $5.50;  12’.xl6'— 
$7.50;  16’x20’ — ,$9.50.  Tiedown  clamps  included. 
Postpaid.  Larger  pieces —  rolls,  for  field  silos — 
shelters,  mulching  —  irrigation,  windows  —  cold 
frames — greenhouses,  building  construction  uses 
Request  prices  —  samples.  Mention  usage.  Re¬ 
search  Products,  Edmeston,  New  York. 

HARNESS 

CALF  HALTERS,  BLACK  or  brown  harness 
leather,  $2.50  each.  Cow  halters  $3.00  each. 
Extra  heavy  ,$3.50.  Heavy  riveted  saddle  horse 
halters  $5.95.  A  few  heavy  logging  harness  left 
at  $195.00  each.  Pelissier’s  Harness  Co.,  9  War¬ 
ren  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

HELP  WANTED 

COOK  -  HOUSEWORKER;  Serve,  experienced. 
Easy  position,  one  adult.  Cleaning  woman  daily. 
Own  bath.  State  age,  wages,  references.  Mrs. 
Roland  Talmer,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FAMILY — HIGHLY  experienced  and  de¬ 
pendable  for  large  Holstein  establishment  central 
New  York.  Please  state  complete  background, 
full  information  and  references.  Box  514-YE. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING 

U /A  1  1 -X  A  iVXl'i  A  VI - 1.JV40111V.OO,  isyjiiiML,  oxiivv 

1916.  Postpaid!  Reasonable!  Quotations?  Honesty- 
press,  Putne.v  Vermont. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY;  OL  R  famous  clover,  New  York’s 
finest;  .5  lbs  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80:  2-60’s 
$21.00;  5  or  more  .$10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  .$19.80;  5  or  more 
.$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
am  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100% 
profit  No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval, 
Reea'  Grreiings  Dept.  4  Ferndale  Michigan 

NEW  BATHROOM  DEODORIZER.  Hangs  on  r 
wall.  Banishes  odors  bathroom,  kitchen.  Light-  ( 
ning  seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristec  109.  j 
Akron.  Ohio.  i 

WANTED;  DISTRIBUTORS  and  manufacturers 
representatives  to  sell  Kord-Kill^ — a  most  cffccr  ■ 
live  simple  applica'.on  for  an  entire  season  of  fly 
control.  For  farm  buildings  and  food  producing  . 
establishments.  Write  Alpha  Products  Company,  j 
Geneva.  New  Y^ork  for  details. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  ^ 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  one  or  two 
mushroom  growers.  Will  take  in  as  partners. 
Business  established  30  years.  For  more  infor-  ^ 
mation,  write  Bella  Mushroom  Co.,  70  Central 
Avenue.  Wolcott  12.  Conn.  1 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

animal  health  products  foi  farmers  ana 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Ancho( 
Serum  Co.  of  New  England.  Dept.  A,  Topsfield 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders  'Serv 
ine  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  Ai  HOME  raising  fishworms  £01 
us!  We  buy  your  crop  '^Inquire  Oakhaven  5 
Cedar  Hill  Texas 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  tlmt 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc.  ^ 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 

UP  TO  30'  DlAMEi'ER  Conci  eU  Silos  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York  W,  J 
Walker  Rn2  Norwich  N  Y 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charier-  Mundy  Sheldon  Sti  Norwich  New  York 

AUCTIONEERS 

• 

.-.(.jCTIONEER  i^jvesLqcK  ana  larm  auctlon^ 

Complete  auction  ann  pedigree  service  availabb 
tiarris  Wilcox  Phone  Bergen  146.  New  York 

-CELLING  OUT?  Lei  empire  EivesiocK  Ma  ‘ 
Keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empir- 
stockyaros  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor  Empire  Livestock  Ma’ 
keting  Cooperative  Oneonta,  N  Y 

MUSHROOMS 

-viUSHROOMe  Ooit_KER.  easier,  cheaper  Magi 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  Spawn  $1,00  Luxae 
(HI  South  19th  Newark  3.  N  J 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops  Cheese  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”.  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A,  Thornwood,  N.  Y 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Wriu 
tor  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 

A  A  Linwpod  New  Jersey 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — Send  stamp  for  list.  Mrs. 
Elroy  Coniber,  Ellicott  Street  Road,  Batavia, 
New  York. 

HAY  &  OATS 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  Clover-Timothy,  also 
Alfalfa-Timothy  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A. 
Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Aug.  15  Issue . Closes  July  30 

Sept.  5  Issue . Closes  Aug.  20 

Sept.  19  Issue . Closes  Sept.  3 

Oct.  3  Issue . Closes  Sept.  17 


REAL  ESTATE 


acres. 


Jr.,  Rome,  RDl,  Pa!. 


Wagner,  Sunny  Acres 


Ideal  camp  or  summer  place. 


ACRE  FARM  For  Sale.  Large  house  and 
barns.  Near  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Contact  C.  0.  Dick- 


MODERN  Homes  in  sunny 


Felton.  Georgia. 


State  road.  Near 


Canaan  Ctr.  N.  H. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  nard  packeo 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Alsii  heavy  duty  augei 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo,  covers  2t  sq.  ft 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co.  Plainfield  22,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Terms 
Nnid  l^rnn  .’Supply  Rome  N.  Y  


BEES 

QUEENS:  ITALIAN” or  Caucasian  .$1.~50  each. 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries. 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD,  INSULATION.  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
'catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


1,000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  Stamps  $1.35 
Arnold  Croll,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED;  GOLD  COINS,  old  letters  with 
stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese.  Box 
1520A  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
INTERESTING  WORLDWIDE  Animal  stamp 
collection  IQt.  With  approvals.  Niagastanfi},  St. 
•Catharines  386,  Ontario. 


TARPAULINS 


v,AjMVAS  COVERS) — iaioauuns  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5  04:  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  hsi  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuill 

Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  tor  supply  Camios 
#59  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  185  Oak 
ia»iri  .“St  .  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

SUPER  AT6m  fence  Charger  will  not  shon 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insul^ators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  ye® 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantw 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid 
Also  COD  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smltn 
Fisher  me.  Dept.  AA.  Owosso.  Michigan.  _ 
ELECTRIC  FORK  &  FaLLET.  Trucks  Ridei 
and  Walkifr  types.  With  odorless.  lc)ng  life  bdi 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  (.-o 
Croton  Falls  5.  N  Y.  Tel  7-3678.  — 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  ^ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  Prices.  For  turin 
details  wTite  to — P  <&  D  Sales  Co.  Plainfield  ^ 
USED  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  .complete  and  ir 
operating  condition — 1.500  feet  pipe — 40  HT  '  • 
consin  motor  and  Marlow  pump  on  wheels,  ivu 
Hourk.  Dundee.  N  Y.  Phone  Dundee  2.o-o.  — 

IRRIGATION  PIPE  2000’  6”  aluminum,  double 
row  potato  digger,  tenrow  bean  sprayer.  cimP 
No  2  grain  cleaner.''  William  Ballagh  K 

Carthage.  N.  Y  _ _ ^ 

KNIVES.  fTeLD  HARV.ESTERS  an'Js''"  J'l  ® 
$5.50  each.  John  Deere,  Ca.se,  Gehl. 
McCormick.  Papec.  New  Holland.  Most  baie 
knives  ,$6. ’7.5  each.  Highest  quality. 

•guarantee.  Postpaid.  C  O  D.  add 

Knives,  (new  a(lfiress)  Box  528,  Andersnnj_^ 

FREE  TRACTO“r” PARTF  catalog. 

Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  coni 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  usea  p 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co..  Des  Moines.  — ' 
FOR 'sale":' I960  NEW  laying  cages.  Going  oui 
of  chickens.  Rome  East  ham,  Si^ncer. 

FOR  SALE:  PAPER  'Milf  la'se'd  woolen  WankeBj 
8  feet  hy  32  feet  for  bed  blankets,  etc. 

DeCoteau.  Russell.  Mass.  _ _ ^ 

SENSATIONAL  GARDEN"  TI^ACTOR 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  en 

Eliminates  hand  hoeing  Standard  in  size,  y  „ 
(irely  different.  Patent  2’iV12840.  Also  tills, 
tastlc  offer  to  first  few  inquiries  AUi 
OePere  49  Wisconsin 


COMBINES— 50  USED  Combines  most 
$150.  up.  Several  used  SP  Combines  $45  ■ 

10  used  field  harvesters.  John  Deeri;  ni  (  , 

silo,  ,$995.  AC  filled  2  silos,  $975.  ."ed 

and  used  halers,  automatic,  uP-  ,  -qt, 

New  Holland  66  with  motor.  IHC  ne"' 

.$.500,  up.  AC  roto  balers  .’«600.  UP-  20  ^cres^^^ 
and  used  equipment.  Wc  deliver.  Don  n 

Canandaigua.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ — ^ 

IHC  12  FOOT  SELF-PROPELLED 
Good  condition.  Reasonable.  Write  N. 

Mongaup  Valley.  N.  Y. _ _ — r-^ 

FOR  SALE:  1946  JEEP  with  CaPSta"  ^^11 
powertakeoft.  Also  sturdy  lOumptiai  ^  ||gy, 
kept.  .$650.  Otto  Brunnhuber,  Putnam 
N.  Y. 


_ SIGNS  __ - 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples. 

Cassel  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  New 

FARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings, 

No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample-^ataios,  q 
Signs  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York.  ^ 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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JERSEY 

dispersal 

MON.  AUG.  17 

12:3^  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

duanesburg,  n.  y. 

Farm  located  5  miles,  west  of  Schenectady  on  State 
Route  7  to  Pangborn  Rd. 

60  -  head  REG.  JERSEYS  -60 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  sale  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  herd.  Selling  is  the  Senior  Herd 
Sire,  Sybil  Pompey  Promoter,  a  son  of  a 
Senior,  Superior  Sire  out  of  a  Very  Good,  Ton 
of  Gold  Cow.  He  has  many  daughters  selling 
in  this  sale.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  in  the  herd 
have  been  bred  on  the  farm.  The  herd  has 
been  D.H.I.A.  tested  for  16  years.  Selling  will 
be  cows  in  all  stages  of  lactations,  bred 
heifers,  open  heifers,  and  calves.  30  day 
Bangs  test.  A  complete  line  of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  to  sell  at  12:30  P.M.  incl.  Herbegerc 
grass  incubator  for  30  cow  herd. 

WHITEACRES  JERSEY  FARM 
MR.  &  MRS.  GLEASON  A.  WHITE,  Owners 
For  catalogue  contact:  GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON, 
Auctioneers  &  Sales  Mgr.  Box  89,  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


ADDlTIOtiAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Pagej 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 

your  roll  or  negatives  30«!;  12-40?!.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 
S2.00;  12-53.00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  N.  Y. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  $.25;  12-5.35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  191B,  Lyons,  New  York 


LI^’ESTOCK  TOUR 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  8  and 
9,  will  be  called  “Finger  Lakes  Angus 
Activity  Days”.  Those  wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  should  make  reservations  with 
Kenneth  Younger  of  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

The  group  will  meet  at  Kenwood 
Farm  in  Trumansburg  at  8  a.  m.  Sat¬ 
urday,  where  there  will  be  some  demon¬ 
strations  and  discussions.  Then  they 
will  visit  the  Ray  and  Bob  Watson 
Farm  in  Clyde,  and  go  on  from  there 
to  the  Hobby  Horse  Farm  in  Geneva. 
There  will  be  a  beef  barbecue  at  the 
Waterloo  Sportsmen’s  Club  at  5  p.  m. 

On  Sunday  the  group  will  visit  the 
Robert  Maney  Farm  at  Seneca  Castle, 
the  Elsie  and  Jack  Minns  Farm,  Stan¬ 
ley  for  lunch,  and  go  on  to  the  Clover- 
crest  Stock  Farms  at  West  Bloomfield 
for  a  judging  and  grading  contest. 

—  A.  A.  — 

THRUWAY  TRAFFIC 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
plants  for  which  came  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Kew  Brunswick,  Canada;  the 
utterly  delightful  and  non-acid  flavor 
of  Sparkle  strawberries;  the  plump, 
full  and  delicious  fruits  of  blackcap 
and  red  raspberries;  the  large,  tender 
and  richly  flavored  peas  of  this  year; 
and  now,  just  beginning,  the  finest 
sweet  corn  of  all  time. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


S4, 000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804—1839.  1893-S.  1895-P. 
1903-0  Pay  $100.00-55,000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents— $500.00;  Indian  Cents— $175.00; 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00;  quarters  before 
1924—51,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
53.000.00;  2?!  pieces— $125.00;  3?;  pieces— $150.00; 
halfdimes — ,$1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
510.00-$!, 000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — Sc  silver 
-5100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921— 50?:  — 
5750.00.  Wanted — 20?;  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
information — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
(K-206-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

HAVE  CASH,  WILlFtravel.  We  need  stamps, 
coins,  old  currency,  and  old  envelopes.  Will  pur¬ 
chase  any  quantity  and  will  pay  honest  prices. 
Write  Joseph  P  Morgan.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  or 
Call  Dunkirk  5921. 


WOOL 


SEND  YOUR  WOOL  to  the  blanket  mill  tor 
warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and  knit 
5'™-  Write  for  particulars,  Shippensburg  Wo 
Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


learn  PROFESSIONAL  CAKE^  decorating.  De 
tails  free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  22.  Calif. 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD^ROD  U  Cf S^elf  T^l'y . 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
tor  catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

housewares,  appliances.  Toys,  t^ree  cata- 

iQgue.  Salimone,  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit- 
«  tL  -  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
aouth  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

PjSCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
uistrihutors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 

|yiTINGS.  BUY“DIRECTr“3Tri^ds  — 60  wide, 
finest  Rayon  -  Dacron  Flannels,  Gabardines. 

washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
sS'J'Pks  lOd.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AS  Taylor, 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. _ j 

^'TAMPED  LINENS  FOR  Embroidery  or  paint- 
Htty  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save, 
send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
Si!  Dept.  508,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. _ ' 

FASHIONS  at  lowest  prices, 
guaranteed.  Send  250  for  catalog 
S  J.  I.  Nutt,  Box  357,  Penn  Yan, 

;  SHOES  39d;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
inp  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 

ly^' 12^‘'^s'vorld,  164-AA,  Christopher,  Brook- 

BEAUTIFUL  colors!~l%ribs.“, 
S2-00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 
trihester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

$10.00  on  service  calls!  Auto- 
service  guide  helps  you  solve  minor 
RinnuPI®'  Ptiys  for  itself  many  times,  $1.00  to 
PPjinger,  1026  Gravois.  St.  Louis  4,  Mo. 

REMNANTS,  100  yards  .$1.25,' 
Mass  E.xchange,  Box  211,  W  hitman, 


_ _  MISCELLANEOUS _ 

fr^A?£01':  lightning?  Don’t  be— call  us  f 
Pletp  Hovl  survey  and  e.xact  cost  on  coi 
14S  ’'ud  service.  Morse-Collins,  In 

4.0445°®*^'^Ston  Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Pho 


STAMPS— 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  fold, 
Pjgin  Industries,  Grand  Isle  2,  Vermont. 

SAWDUST  t.o.b.  mill  or  trai 
VermOTit  prices.  F.  O.  Dutton,  Brandc 

hif Ointment  aims  to  be  differei 
S7.  Pr^ioLcs— swivelstick  $2.  Containers  $3  a 
Conn!^Dept’  A^^  Manchest 

leM^tH^^^’T^A^Y-MIXED  smoking  or  R< 
®atisfi(S  S  pounds  ,$3.00  postpaid.  Thousar 
rrrr-JlgJ^ustomers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden.  Tennessi 

copy  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  2 

Forge  16,  New  York. 


Lynn  Sackett  told  me  I  was  wrong 
in  indicating  Danish  cabbage  to  follow 
as  a  second  crop  on  their  earliest  field 
of  peas  for  processing.  Without  irriga¬ 
tion,  he  said,  the  chances  are  too  great 
in  our  region  of  sparse  summer  rain¬ 
fall,  even  with  plenty  of  fertilizer. 
Danish  cabbage  makes  its  growth 
mostly  after  fall  rains  start,  but  it 
must  have  good  moisture  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  Sacketts  will  sow  wheat  on 
the  pea  ground. 

Harry  Morrill  has  been  getting  good 
milk  production  all  spring  and  summer, 
both  per  cow  and  in  total.  I’d  like  to 
takei — but  I  cannot — say  50%  of  the 
credit,  because  of  scientific  seedings, 
liming,  fertilizing  and  rotation  of  Hay- 
fields  and  pastures,  well  balanced  grain 
mi.vtiires  and  careful  matings  of  cattle. 
But  I  had  that  combination  all  lined  up 
for  some  years  before  Harry  came,  and 
the  result  was  mediocre.  We  aren’t  yet 
in  the  front  rank,  but  where  we  are,  in 
a  position  reasonably  well  advanced,  is 
75%  due  to  Harry.  Science  does  not  dis¬ 
place  skill  of  the^  man  on  the  job  in 
farming. 

Our  red  steer,  artificially  sired  by  a 
registered  Black  Angus  bull,  is  hump¬ 
ing  himself  along  in  the  pasture  at  a 
f^-ster  rate  than  his  dairy  heifer  com¬ 
panions.  They  aren’t  doing  badly  either, 
on  Empire  birdsfoot  and  timothy.  “Red” 
will  go  on  full  feed  when  the  weather 
cools.  It  was  after  several  statements 
of  mine,  made  here,  that  an  Angus  bull 
will  get  a  black  calf  every  time  from 
a  dam  of  any  color,  that  “Red” 
appeared  and  crossed  me  up.  His  dam 
is  a  solid  red  crossbred.  So  is  he. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


I’OVKRALI.  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof  Meets  FHA  specifi- 
cation.k.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Huy.  Made  hy  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  III.— Kstab.  1924. 
Originators  and  I-irgest  Producers  of  IM.istic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 


Print  Per  Square  Fool _ Widllis  Availaiie— 100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 

2  Gouge  (.002) . I?  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2?  Sq.  Ft.  I  3',  b'.  lOV  12,'  U;  16V  ' 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3c;  Sq.  Ft.  (  20!  24)  &  32  ft.  widths 


Take  This  All  Wilh  To  Your  Local  Hilwe,,  Lhr.,  Imolemenl  Or  Fecil  Dealer 


JOBe  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  A1  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


17  (493) 


One 

NYABC  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


A  new  high  in  conception  rate  has  been  reached  with 
75%.  This  conception  level  is  among  the  top  in  the  nation 
for  any  artificial  breeding  organization.  Fewer  delayed 
conceptions  in  your  herd  mean  more  profit.  Contact  your 
local  NYABC  technician  today. 

YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 

COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  S28-A  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 

« 


SOUTH  WIND  FARM 
LAN  DR  ACE  SALE 

la  Sanger  Sales  Pavilion,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

AAon.  Aug.  17,  1959 

12:30  P.M. 

30  Bred  Gilts 
30  Open  Gilts 
15  Boars 
10  Weaned  Pigs 
100%  Imported  bloodlines 

The  tops  from  750  Landrace 
At  South  Wind 

Write  for  catalog: 

S.  D.  BERGER  &  SON 

R.  R.  1,  —  Ossian,  Indiana 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  breed  for  Profit!  Show!  Sale! 
America's  top  breed.  Free  literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324  AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THIS  YEAR, 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY. 
WITH  THE 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

★  Add  new  taste  appeal 

Ask  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
of  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 


Nome . 

Address . 

City  &  State.. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  '1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabordine-iike  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants,  (30-42)  1.50 
Lined  twill  jackets,  (36-42)  2.79 
Add  $.50  tor  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  -  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  (WHITE)  -  CORNELL  595  (WHITE)  -  KENT  (RED) 

f  ~ 

I  HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
I  BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 


Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  B  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  fiti  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 
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9369.  Versatile  for  days  and  dates! 
To  the  smart  yoked  bodice,  add  full 
skirt  or  slim.  Both  versions  included 
in  this  Printed  Pattern.  Choose  a 
woolen  or  cotton-blend  fabric.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15, 
17.  35  cents. 


4782 

9-17 


4607 

10-18 


4-782.  Jumper  outfit  to  team  up  or 
switch.  Sew  jumper  in  gay  wool,  the 
blouse  in  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17. 

35  cents. 


4607.  Sepai’ates  to  match  or  mix. 
They’re  pretty  worn  together  as  one- 
piece  dress  or  going  separate  ways. 
Smart  in  wool  or  jersey.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 

35  cents. 


4885.  Blouse  wardrobe  to  sew  in 
silk  or  cotton  remnants.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 


4603.  Princess  jumper  with  com¬ 
panion  blouse  for  school  or  Sunday 
best.  Sew  jumper  in  corduroy  for 
school,  velvet  for  best.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Girls’  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 

35  cents. 


9050.  Brother  and  sister  school  out¬ 
fits  to  sew  with  one  Printed  Pattern. 
Sew  shirt  (or  blouse)  in  cotton;  long 
trousers  in  gabardine  or  corduroy; 
skirt  in  wool  or  sturdy  cotton.  Child’s 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 


4885 

12-20 


4603 


4549.  Pretty  little  school-timer 
to  make  in  plaid  gingham  with 
contrasting  collar,  cuffs,  and 
pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Girls’ 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  35  cents. 


4509 

10-18 


4509.  Well-suited  she’ll  be  in 
this  3-piece  ensemble!  Sew  jacket 
and  skirt  in  tweed,  blouse  in 
jersey.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 


4617.  V-shaped  yoke  and  stand- 
up  collar  lend  distinction  to  this 
smart  style.  Sew  this  in  wool, 
faille,  jersey,  cotton.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20;  40.  35  cents. 


1 

- 

1 

\ 

0 

y))  ((^ 

4597.  Neat  little  shirtdress  with 
ruffles  and  off-the-throat  collar. 
Sew  it  in  cotton,  woolen  blend,  or 
flannel.  Printed  Pattern  in  Teen 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  year  name,  atTtIrrss,  polterii  sires  cind  numbers  tlenily.  Eiulosc  35  cents  (in  coin)  ior  eoch 
pattern  wanted  and  send  to:  American  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Oarden  Hints 


By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


Control  Your  Climate 

r  c  MOMFY*  several  The  heat  and  dirt  of  a  road  or  drive 

■  SAVES  MONEY:  (-hj^gs  that  you  can  can  be  reduced  by  a  hedge  of  any  type. 

|do  to  make  your  home  and  grounds  I  do  not  remember  the  statistics  here, 
[cooler  in  the  summer  and  warmer  in  but  it  is  unbelievable  the  amount  of 
Jthe  wintei' — things  that  can  save  you  dirt  and  noise  that  you  can  keep  away 
[money  through  lower  fuel  bills,  snow  from  your  home.  My  husband  reminds 
[removal,  and  cleaning  bills.  Besides,  me  that  a  test  in  a  city  showed  the 

dust  count  on  the  leeward  side  of  a 
planting  was  reduced  75  per  cent. 

Of  course,  we  do  usually  pave  a  ter¬ 
race,  but  if  it  is  placed  where  cool 
winds  play  over  it  (as  in  the  sketch), 
the  heat  through  the  evening  will  be 


eliminating  the  frost  pockets;  or  in 
summer  you  can  close  the  gate  and 
pocket  the  cool  air!  A  wonderful  spot 
to  have  that  evening  glass  of  iced  tea 
with  mint  from  your  herb  garden! 

A  pool  of  any  size  or  shape  helps  to 


one  of  you  on  your  own  situation,  but 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible.  If  you 
want  further  help  in  landscaping,  look 
back  to  the  February  7  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  on  page  32  you 
will  find  my  simple  basic  plan  that  can 


cool  surrounding  areas,  because  it  re-  be  adapted  to  almost  any  house  and 
quires  large  quantities  of  heat  to  evap-  grounds. 


you  will  be  more  comfortable ! 

In  most  of  our  Northeast,  the  cold¬ 
est  winter  winds  are  from  the  North, 

Northeast  and  Northwest.  Also,  our 
summer  winds  are  West,  Southwest, 
and  South.  By  planting  a  curved  wind¬ 
break  (preferably  evergreen),  you  can  carried  away, 
direct  the  cold  winter  winds  away  from  diai^t  VINES*  walls  of  a 

your  home,  and  funnel  in  the  cool  sum-  ’  house  absorb  sun  and 

mer  breezes.  The  little  sketch  on  this  hold  heat.  Where  your  largest  expanses 
page  will  show  you  what  I  mean.  exist,  try  planting  a  few  vines  (on 

Now,  I  am  not  an  authority  on 

father,  but  you  should  be  able  to  (training  flat  on 

adapt  this  idea  to  your  situation  and  =■  ' 1  trees  fruit,  tlow- 

the  prevailing  winds.  Here  is  what  the 
[American  Association  of  Nurserymen 


orate  water.  Cooler  air  will  settle 
around  the  area.  Why  not  hold  out  for 
a  swimming  pool?  I  haven’t  got  mine, 
but  you  may  be  luckier! 

•  .  a.  n.-  Pei'haps  you 

LANDSCAPE  PLAN:  realize  that  this 

article  is  really  a  landscape  plan — not 
only  as  to  plants,  but  also  situations. 
I  wish  I  could  advise  each  and  every- 


Also,  your  public  library  will  have 
many  good  books  on'  the  subject.  My 
favorite  is  “How  To  Beautify  and  Im¬ 
prove  Your  Home  Grounds,’’  by  Henry 
B.  Aul,  and  published  by  Sheridan 
House,  New  York  City.  This  is  not  a 
book  you  will  sit  down  and  digest  all 
at  once,  but  it  is  invaluable  to  refer  to 
occasionally  for  that  spark  you  need. 


SUMMER  BREEZES 


|says: 

“If  your  windbreak  reduces  the  wind 
[from  12  to  3  miles  per  hour  at  32  de- 
jgrees  Fahrenheit,  it  will  take  only  half 
las  much  fuel  to  heat  your  house.  In 
fact,  the  fuel  requirement  is  a  little 
[larger  for  the  combination  of  32  de- 
jgrees  and  12  mile  wind  than  it  is  for 
Izero  temperature  and  a  3  mile  wind.  In 
la  state  experiment  test  of  a  windbreak, 
lit  was  shown  that  the  fuel  cost  was 
[reduced  22.9%.’’ 


shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  then  your 
house  will  be  warmed  by  the  winter 
sun. 

Air  flows  and  proper  plantings  can 
be  made  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  for 
us.  If  you  have  a  drop  of  1  foot  in  your 
lot,  this  air  will  flow  downward.  Thus, 
by  putting  a  gate  in  the  hedge  you  can 
open  it  and  keep  air  moving  —  thus 


HOUSE 


WINTER  WINDS  sketch  at  left  shows 

how  a  curved  evergreen 
windbreak  can  direct  the 
cold  winter  winds  away 


from  your  home  and  funnel 
in  the  cool  summer  breezes. 
Note  that  stone  terrace  ad¬ 
joining  house  is  located  just 
where  cool  breezes  will  play 
over  it. 


[SAVES  SHOVELING: 


Hedges  or  wind¬ 
breaks  will  also 
[drop  snow  just  about  where  you  want 
jit.  Place  a  hedge  of  evergreens  ( I  think 
Ithey  are  best,  but  you  can  use  a  flower- 
ling  shrub  border,  ornamental  or  shade 
[trees)  30  to  50  ft.  away  from  your 
[drive  or  walks  on  the  side  of  your  pre- 
[vailing  winter  wind.  You  will  find  that  a 
[great  deal  of  the  snow  is  dropped  just 
[over  your  windbreak  before  it  clogs 
[your  walks  or  drive. 

Shade,  as  you  well  know,  makes 
things  cooler.  In  the  summer,,  as  we 
drive  by  a  wooded  area,  someone  al- 
['’ays  says,  “See  how  much  cooler  it  is 
Mre!”  So  plan  your  shade  trees  ac- 
jcordingly.  Our  summer  suns  set  in  the 
I'^'est  to  Northwest,  so  put  some  shade 
on  that  side  of  your  house  to  cool  the 
J'oof  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the 
halls  later  in  the  afternoon.  If  you  use 
[trees  that  shed  their  leaves  in  the  win- 
I'On.  then  warming  sun  will  be  yours 
during  the  cold  months. 

Drives,  roads, 

.  and  paved  walks 

pbsorb  and  reflect  heat.  If  you  can 
leak  up  your  walks  into  stepping 
P  ones,  it  will  be  much  cooler. 


stepping  STONES: 


111  AFT  FA  III 

Au$»ii»$l  20-22 

[^^HEN  the  6th  annual  York  State 
r  '^’^a.ft  Pair  opens  in  Ithaca,  New 
ork,  on  August  20,  visitors  will  find 
Wealth  of  handcrafted  articles,  in- 
Wn  ‘^oramics,  jewelry,  holloww^are, 
air  i’  ^■nd  toys.  Many  of  these 

)ri**^^^  for  sale  at  reasonable 

craftsmen  will  also  be  on 
th(^  show  how  they  woi'k.  As  usual, 
lg„.  ^dll  be  located  at  Ithaca  Col- 
blnpu*^^  ®^st  Buffialo  St.,  just  two 
s  from  the  center  of  town. 

^  rniss  this  outstanding  Craft 
^  S'l’e  anywhere  in  the  vicin- 

jov  h  .  August  20-22.  You’ll  en- 

IjQ  *  find  some  treasures  to  take 
perhaps  become  inspired  to 
of  the  fascinating  crafts 
Mmonstrated  at  the  Fair. 


Our  ALL-ELECTRIC  kitchen  saves  us  time  and  money” 

. . .  says  Bernice  Ketchuni,  Castle  Creek,  New  York,  farm  wife 


“We  had  a  choice, ”\says  Bernice  Ketchum.  “We  could 
hire  someone  to  help  with  the  chores,  or  modernize  our 
kitchen  so  I’d  have  time  to  help.  Then  we  thought,  why  hire 
help  and  still  have  the  same  old  kitchen?  We  decided  to 
modernize, 

“Now,  thanks  to  my  built-in  electric  oven,  counter-top 
cooking  units  and  dishwasher,  I  have  far  more  time  to  help 
Ray  with  the  chores.  We  made  the  right  choice,  I’m  sure 
of  that.” 

Ask  your  Farm  Service  Representative,  Home  Service 
Representative  or  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent  for 
guidance  in  planning  your  All-Electric  Kitchen.  Like  the 
Ketchums,  you’ll  find  it  “pays  for  itself,” 


esslu\ 


Su« 


Drop  a  card  to  our  nearest  office 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  this 
booklet  on  Farm  Kitchen  Ideas. 


New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 


(496)  20 


Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOlV 

^TUIM  SI 


RAWBER 

2 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

too  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  GiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle 
“EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Oul*  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSiern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  IV1-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 

n 

I 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  M-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  ‘ ’PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25  Nome. _ _ _ _ _ — 

□  100  for  $5.00 

Q  250  for  $10.00  Address - 

Q  500  for  $18.00 

Q  1000  for  $30.00  City - - 

Postpoid  ‘Trademark 


Sfale 


Zips 

down! 


Waist 

Won't 

Roll! 


Elastic 

Gives! 


Pafented’ 

Comfort 

kControli 


Holds 

and 

Molds 


BEFORE 


REDUCE  4  IHCHES  WITHOUT  DIET! 

TWIN  ZIPPER  *^HIP~EZE”  GIRDLE 

SUMS  YOU  2  SIZES! 


AFTER 

Lightweight,  comfortable  new  “Hip-Eze” 
trims  4  inches  off  your  figure,  instantly  molds 
tummy,  hips,  thighs  in  a  smooth,  unbroken, 
graceful  "slender  silhouette”  look  —  without 
effort  or  diet  on  your  part!  World’s  easiest 
girdle  to  put  on! 

EXCLUSIVE  NEW  COMFORT  CONTROL 

Zip  top  down,  zip  bottom  up,  roll  up  and  slip 
on  like  hosiery.  Smooth  power  elastic  gives  as 
you  sit,  bend,  stride.  Never  “rides  up”.  Never 
feels  too  snug  even  after  a  big  meal;  patented 
Comfort  Control  adjusts  to  all  positions  from 
tight  to  loose,  in  seconds,  without  disrobing. 
Wears  longer,  holds  shape  because  you  never 
have  to  yank  it  on  or  off.  Washes  beautifully: 
drip-dries  fast.  White  only.  Measure  waist, 
hip,  tummy  with  “Hip-Eze”  off,  then  on.  See 
inches  vanish!  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

4"  No-Roll  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-$ 

As  You  Bend  —  Never  Pinches 

$8.98  VALUE-NOW  ONLY  O  ppd- 

in  8  SIZES-ORDER  BY  PRESENT  WAIST  SIZE; 

24-26,  27-28,  29-30,  31-32,  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40. 


smc£/i6/frs 


C-l  -Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ZIP 


OPEN 


BOTTOM 


JUST  SLIDE  IT  ON 
Don’t  TUG!  Don’t  PULL! 
Don’t  STRAIN!  Don’t  TWIST! 
Don’t  STRUGGLE! 


ZIP 


OPEN 


TOP 


r  — —  — - —  —  TO  REDUCE  4  INCHES  WITHOUT  DIET,  SEND  TODAY  —  —  ’ 

I  Spencer  Gifts.  Q- 1  Spencer  Bldg.,  ,, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Name . 

I  Please  send  my  Twin  Zipper  “Hip-Eze”  Address 

I  girdle  at  once.  My  present  waist  size  is: .  . . 

I  □  I  enclose  $6.98.  You  pay  postage.  City . 

I  □  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  ,  , 

I  plus  postal  charges.  -  . State . 

•  I  must  be  delighted  with  my  “Hip-Eze”  or  1  may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 

— Copyright  1959  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


.J 


Made  especially  for  you,  the  modern  home¬ 
maker.  A  beautiful  new  automatic  30" 
Monarch  electric  range  that  spells  time 
saved,  cooler  cooking,  reduced  work,  and 
—  tliat  stylish  “Built-In  Look”.  Enjoy  eco¬ 
nomical,  automatic  performance  all  the  way 
with  such  features  as  two  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  surface  units,  Rotisserie  in  oven, 
giant  family-width  oven  and  others.  Get 
your  Monarch  now  and  enjoy  cooking. 


RED  HOT'N 
SECONDS 


RAISED  EDGE 
COOKING  TOP 


^VEizsiiiza^ 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6389  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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BERRIES 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


ERRY  TREATS  are  part  of 
every  summer  —  blueberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  and, 
later,  elderberries!  To  help  you 
make  the  most  of  them,  here  are  deli¬ 
cious  recipes  and  suggestions  for  hand¬ 
ling  these  fragile  delicacies; 

All  berries  ax’e  more  perishable  than 
other  fruits  and  all  need  careful  hand¬ 
ling.  Blueberries  are  the  best  “keep¬ 
ers.”  Choose  berries  that  are  firm  but 
ripe,  clean  and  dry,  plump  and  well  col¬ 
ored  for  the  variety,  free  of  spots  ,  and 
molds  and  without  shriveling  or  split¬ 
ting.  Watch  for  stained  berry  boxes  as 
they  mean  overripe  fruit.  Caps  and 
stems  on  blackberries  show  immature 
fruits.  If  you  pick  them,  don’t  pick 
when  wet.  Keep  dry  until  used,  as  mois¬ 
ture  causes  spoilage. 


Sort  berries  as  soon  as  picked  or 
purchased.  Spread  out  on  tray  or  shal¬ 
low  pan  and  refrigerate  uncovered. 
When  ready  to  use,  wash  by  placing  in 
large  colander  and  allowing  cold  water 
to  run  over  them.  (Berries  requiring 
hulling  would  be  hulled  at  this  time). 

Prepare  no  longer  than  i/l*  hour  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Keep  hulled  or  sweetened 
berries  in  covered  glass  jars  in  refrig¬ 
erator.  Berries  have  a  better  flavor  at 
room  temperature,  but  most  persons 
prefer  them  chilled.  One  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries  will  yield  about  3^,4  cups  or  4  to  5 
servings. 


If  you  have  a  freezer,  you  will  want 
to  tuck  away  some  berries  for  future 
use,  but  plan  to  use  the  fresh  ones 
freely  while  the  season  lasts.  Either 
blueberries  or  blackberries  are  just 
plain  good  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
sugar.  They  can  also  be  used  in  pud¬ 
dings,  regular  or  deep  dish  pies,  tarts, 
cobblers,  upside  down  cakes;  with 
breakfast  cereals,  in  fruit  cups,  salads, 
and  molded  salads,  and  in  jams. 

Blueberries  folded  into  muffin,  fritter, 
waffle,  pancake,  and  one-egg  cake  bat¬ 
ters,  or  used  as  topping  for  coffee  cake, 
will  bring  repeat  requests  from  your 
family.  Gooseberries  teamed  with  cur¬ 
rant  juice  for  jam  will  add  the  right 
touch  to  the  cold  meat  platter,  and 
gooseberry  pie  or  tarts  are  considered 
choice  by  many. 

These  fruits  add  their  nutritive  bit  to 
your  diet,  too.  1  serving  of  blueberries 
will  provide  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
day’s  requirement  for  vitamin  C;  1  cup 
of  blackberries  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
requirement  for  iron  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  vitamin  C  requirement. 


BLUEBERRY  PIE 

1  quart  (4  cups)  blueberries  or 
blackberries 
y4  cup  sugar 

1  to  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

3  tablespoons  flour  OR 

3>/2  tablespoons  minute  tapioca 
Pastry  for  3-crust  9-inch  pie 

Wash  and  drain  blueberries  or  black¬ 
berries  and  combine  with  sugar,  lemon 
juice,  flour  or  tapioca.  Place  in  pastry- 
lined  9-inch  pie  pan.  Moisten  edge  of 
pastry  with  cold  water  and  adjust  up¬ 
per  crust  in  which  slashes  have  been 
made  to  allow  escape  of  steam  while 
baking.  Press  edges  of  top  and  bottom 
crust  to  pan,  trim,  push  up  trimmed 
edge,  and  flute.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425°)  40  to  45  minutes.  Serves  6  to  7. 

Lattice  Top:  In  place  of  top  crust, 
make  lattice  top  by  weaving  seven 
inch  strips  of  pastry  cut  with  pastry 
wheel  each  way  across  top,  press  edges 
together,  trim,  turn  up  edge  and  flute. 
Either  top  crust  or  pastry  strips  may 
be  sprinkled  with  sugar  before  baking. 


BLUEBERRY  OR  BLACKBERRY  ROLL 

Rich  baking  powder  biscuit  dough 
made  with 

3  cups  flour  and  1  egg  added  along 
with  milk  in  your  recipe 
3  cups  blueberries  or  blackberries 

2/3  to  Y4  cup  sugar 

Turn  biscuit  dough  onto  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  knead  lightly  for  a 
few  seconds.  Roll  dough  into  an  oblong 
about  8  by  10  inches.  Cover  dough 
evenly  with  the  blueberries  or  black¬ 
berries,  except  for  1  inch  along  both 
long  sides.  Sprinkle  the  sugar  over  the 
berries. 

Starting  at  one  long  side,  roll  up 
dough  like  a  jelly  roll.  Place  in  greased 
shallow  baking  pan  and  bake  until 
golden  brown  in  a  hot  oven  (400°) 
about  40  minutes.  Cut  in  slices  to 
serve  and  serve  warm  vidth  Blueberry 
Sauce  (for  blueberry  roll),  or  hard 
sauce  or  lemon  sauce  or  lightly  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  7. 

BLUEBERRY  SAUCE 

3  cups  blueberries 
2/3  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
Dash  salt 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Mash  blueberries  lightly.  Combine 
sugar,  cornstarch,  salt,  and  lemon  juice 
and  add  to  crushed  berries.  Cook  until 
clear  and  slightly  thickened.  Chill. 
Serve  over  plain  cake,  cottage  pudding, 
blueberry  roll,  or  ice  cream.  About  2 
cups. 


FRESH  BLUEBERRY  PANCAKES 

3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
3  eggs 

l'/2  cups  milk 
•/4  cup  melted  shortening 
1  cup  fresh  blueberries 

Sift  together  the  flour,  salt,  baking 
powder,  and  sugar.  Beat  eggs  lightly, 
combine  with  milk  and  melted  fat  and 
add  to  dry  ingredients,  mixing  only 
enough  to  moisten.  Stir  in  the  blue¬ 
berries.  Drop  batter  from  large  spoon 
onto  a  lightly  greased  hot  griddle  or 
electric  fiying  pan.  Makes  about  12 
cakes. 

BLUEBERRY  BUCKLE 

3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1/3  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  sugar 
•4  cuj)  shortening 
i  egg 

%  cup  milk 

3  cups  fresh  blueberries 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and 
sugar.  Cut  in  shortening.  Beat  egg  an 
milk  together  and  add  to  dry  ingr®*!’ 
ents.  Press  dough  into  a  greased  9-inc 
squai’e  cake  pan.  Spread  batter  w 
blueberries  and  sprinkle  them  with 
lemon  juice. 

Sprinkle  evenly  over  top  of  the  her 
ries  a  crumb  mixture  made  by  com  1  ^ 
ing  14  cup  sugar,  cup  flour,  14 
spoon  cinnamon,  and  3  to  4  tablespoo 
butter.  Bake  in  a  quick  moderate  ov  ^ 
(375°)  about  30  minutes  or  until 
toothpick  inserted  in  center  comes  0^^ 
clean.  Serve  warm  or  cold,  wit 
without  topping  of  vanilla  ice 
whipped  cream,  or  desired  sauce.  Ser 
about  9. 

Note:  If  you  wish,  you  may 
blueberries  carefully  into  the  doug 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Blackberry  Jam,  use  fully  ripe  blackberries  and  follow  the  recipe  on  this  page 


(Continued  tram  Opposite  Page) 

re  placing  in  the  greased  pgn,  and 
en  sprinkle  the  crumb  mixture  on  top 
the  dough  before  baking.  Or,  you 
ay  use  a  one-egg  simple  cake  batter 
place  of  the  biscuit  dough. 

BLUEBERRY  CREAM  PIE 

I  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 
I  package  prepared  vanilla  pud¬ 
ding-pie  mi.\ 

3  cups  blueberries 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Yi  cup  sugar 

Dash  salt 

Yi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Whipped  cream 

Prepare  pudding  as  directed  on  pack- 
for  pie  filling.  Cool  slightly  and 
into  the  baked  pie  shell.  Cool, 
ine  blueberries,  lemon  juice  and 
.  Mix  salt,  cinnamon  and  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  little  water  and  add  to 
the  berries.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear 
with  constant  stirring.  Spread  mixture 
over  top  of  cooled  pie  and  chill.  At 
serving  time,  top  pie  with  sweetened 
'^’hipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  7. 

Note;  If  you  wish,  instead  of  using 
the  cooked  blueberry  topping,  you  may 
combine  just  the  berries  and  sugar  and 
place  them  in  the  pastry  shell  before  ‘ 
adding  the  cooked  vanilla  pudding  pie 
tilling.  In  this  case,  you  may  wish  to 
top  the  pie  with  a  pieringue  instead  of 
whipped  ^cream. 

.  GOOSEBERRY  JAM 


Sort,  wash  berries,  removing  caps 
and  stems.  Crush.  If  very  seedy,  you 
may  put  part  or  all  of  them  through  a 
sieve  or  food  mill.  Combine  crushed 
berries  and  powdered  pectin  in  a  kettle 
and  stir  well.  Bring  quickly  to  a  full 
boil  over  high  heat  with  constant-  stir¬ 
ring.  Add  the  sugar  and  heat  again  to 
a  frfll  rolling  boil  with  constant  stir¬ 
ring.  Boil  hard  for  1  minute  with  stir¬ 
ring.  Remove  from  heat;  skim  and  stir 
alternately  for  5  minutes.  Ladle  jam 
into  hot  containers  and  seal.  Makes 
about  14  6-ounce  glasses. 

SPICED  BLUEBERRY-PEACH  JAM 

4  cups  ground  or  chopped  peaches 
(about  4  pounds  of  peaches) 

4  cups  blueberries  (about  I  quart 
fresh) 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
'/^  cup  water 
o'/z  cups  sugar 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 
1  stick  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  whole  cloves 
Y4  teaspoon  whole  allspice 

Measure  fruits  into  a  kettle.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  water,  cover,  bring  to 
a  boil,  and  simmer  10  minutes  with  oc¬ 
casional  stirring.  Add  sugar,  salt  and 
stir  well.  Add  spices  tied  loosely  in 
cheesecloth.  Boil  rapidly  with  constant 
stii’ring  until*  mixture  thickens.  Remove 
from  heat  and  take  out,  spices.  Alter¬ 
nately  skim  and  stir  for  5  minutes. 
Ladle  into  hot  containers  and  seal. 
Makes  about  10  6-ounce  glasses. 


1  pint  currant  juice 
6  cups  sugar 
8  cups  gooseberries 

Combine  juice  and  sugar  and  boil  for 
5  minutes.  Cook  the 'gooseberries 
lor  5  minutes  in  just  enough  water  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking.'  Add  the 
owrrant  juice-sugar  mixture  and  boil 
pntly  about  20  to  30  minutes.  .Allow 
0  stand  over  night.  Next  morning 
rain  off  sirup  and  boil  until  thickened, 
ack  berries  into  sterile  jai'S,  fill  to 
op  with  hot  sirup,  seal.  Makes  5  to 
0  pints. 

s 

BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS 

'/x  cup  shortening 
'A  cup  sugar 
I  eg-g 

*  cups  all-pur)>ose  flour 
8  teaspoons  baking  powder 
74  teaspoon  salt 
I  Clip  milk 

1  cup  fresh  blueberries  '  ' 

11  shortening  and  sugar  together 

'  ^§'ht  and  blend  in  egg.  Adc/  the 
m  ingredients  alternately  with 

Bl^  h'sating  after  each  addition. 

,1-he  blueberries  in  cai’efully. 
iwon  into  greased  muffin  pans,  filling 

(400'’  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 

i  about  20  to  25  minutes.  Makes 
noediiim  muffins. 

blackberry  jam 

®  cups  crushed,  fully  rij)e  black- 
berries  (takes  about  3  quarts) 
package  powdered  pectin 
'*'/2  cups  sugar 


CANTALOUPE  AND  BERRY  SALAD 

Peeled  wedges  or  rings  of  cantaloupe 

Fresh  blueberries  or  blackberries 

Cris|>  salad  greens 

Salad  dressing 

Place  wedges  or  rings  of  cantaloupe 
on  salad  greens  and  fill  center  with 
either  blueberries  or  blackberries.  Gai*- 
nish  with  mint  leaves.  Pass  your  choice 
of  salad  dressing. 

ELDERBERRY  JELLY 

4  pounds  fully  ripe  elderberries  ' 
14  cup  lemon  juice  (about  3  lemons) 

1  box  powdered  pectin 

5  cups  or  3(4  pounds  sugar 

Remove  larger  stems  from  berries 
and  crush.  Heat  gently  until  juice 
starts  to  flow,  then  simmer  covered  for 
15  minutes.  Place  in  jelly  bag  and 
squeeze  out  juice.  You  will  need  4  cups 
or  2  pounds.  Add  to  fruit  juice. 

Measure  sugar  into  a  bowl  to  use 
later.  Measure  juice  into  a  5-  to  6-quart 
saucepan.  Add  lemon  juice.  Mix  pow¬ 
dered  pectin  with  juice  in  pan.  Bring 
to  a  hard  boil  over  high  heat  with  stir¬ 
ring.  At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil,  stirring  constantly,  and 
boil  hard  for  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly. 

Remove  from  heat, .  skim  off  foam 
with  metal  spoon,  and  pour  at  once  into 
glasses,  leaving  14 -inch  head  space. 
Cover  jelly  at  once  with  %  inch  layer 
of  hot  paraffin.  Cool  and  cover  glasses. 
Makes  about  8  medium  glasses. 


Squire  \Applegate  says, , . 

I  \ 

“KEEP 

<1A"^‘ahead 

OF  THE 
ATH  ER" 


^or  best  rt'siilts  from  your  efforts  around  the 
lawu,  the  garden  or  the  farm,  take  the  Squire’s 
friendly  advice  and  “Keep  ahead  of  the  weather” 
by  keeping  informed.  To  many  folks,  this  means 
WEATHER  KOUNDUP.  Why  don’t  you  get  the 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP  habit,  too? 


0 

bor  fresh  reports  on  current  conditions  across 
New  York  State  plus  a  complete  summary  and 
forecast  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  tune  to 
any  of  the  following  stations.  Regular  broadcast 
times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.;  12:15  and 
6:15  P.M. 


Ai\l  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

I  M  SI  A  ITONS 

Bing.hamton 

Bristol  Center 

Cherry  Valley 

DeRuyter 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

Olean 

Syracuse 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

Utica-Rome 

Wethersfield 

liroiiglit  to  you  over 


Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

•  1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

WNBF 

98.1  me. 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

W5YR-FM 

94.5  me. 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Northeast  Radio  Network 


(formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


ALTERNATELY  SPONSORED  BY 


AND 
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Did  You  Ever  Blow  a  Conch  Shell  ? 


WHILE  VISITING  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Earl  Dorn,  old  friends  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  near  Ithaca,  they  showed  me 
two  conch  shells,  the  first  I  have  seen 
in  years  that  actually  blow.  It’s  quite 
a  trick  to  blow  one.  See  )3icture.  I’ll 
bet  that  your  mother,  or  particularly 
your  grandmother,  used  a  conch  shell 
years  ago  to  call  the  men  from  the 
field  at  meal  time  or  when  there  was 
an  emergency. 

This  large  shell,  made  by  an  animal 
without  a  backbone  called  a  mollusk, 
has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  used 
by  ancient  people  to  sound  a  warning 
for  a  charge  in  battle  and  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  sea  in  a  fog.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  you  hold  one  tight  to  your  ear, 
you  can  always  hear  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  but  maybe  I  don’t  have  enough  im¬ 
agination  for  it  never  worked  for  me. 


Don't  let  me  fool  you.  Blow  as  hard  as  I 
could,  I  still  couldn't  make  this  conch 
shell  "conk." 


When  I  was  a  farm  boy,  the  conch 
shell  had  been  largely  re])laced  by  the 
dinner  horn  or  the  farm  bell.  Incident¬ 
ally,  we  boys  used  to  take  two  or  three 
dinner  horns  and  tin  pans  and  make 
quite  a  concert.  At  least  it  was  just  as 
good  as  some  of  the  awful  noise  called 
music  that  you  hear  nowadays.  After 
I  had  been  in  the  field  since  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  certainly 
kept  my  ear  cocked  for  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  dinner  horn  at  noon.  Old 
Dave,  a  horse  I  used  for  cultivating 
one  summer,  always  listened  also  for 
the  dinner  horn.  Lnless  I  was  on 
guard,  he  would  turn  abruptly  when 
he  heard  the  horn,  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  row'  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  race 
for  the  barn,  dragging  the  cultivator 
and  me  after  him. 

They  tell  a  story  in  my  mother’s 
family  about  a  hired  man,  a  little  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  “top  story,”  who  was  work¬ 
ing  up  on  a  hill  one  day  with  a  yoke 


of  oxen  hitched  to  a  w'agon.  When  the 
dinner  horn  blew',  he  unyoked  the 
oxen,  gave  them  a  slap  on  the  rump, 
and  all  raced  lickety-s])lit  for  the 
barn.  When  grandfather,  in  mild  re¬ 
proof,  said,  “Alfred,  why  didn’t  you 
bring  the  wagon  too?”  Alfred  slapped 
his  thigh  and  replied,  “Why  Mr.  Roe, 

I  never  thought  of  that.”  , 

On  our  farm  at  Etna,  near  Ithaca, 
in  recent  years  our  big  farm  bell  was 
used  not  only  to  call  us  from  the  fields 
or  the  barn,  but  also  to  celebrate  a  joy¬ 
ous  event.  When  Belle  or  4  returned 
from  the  hospital  well  again,  and  when 
the  boys  came  home  from  the  second 
World  War,  the  bell  was  rung  loud 
and  long. 

But  times  change,  and  in  no  other 
way  have  there  been  more  changes  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  than  in  the 
methods-  of  communication.  In  the 
farm  neighborhood  where  I  grew  up, 
there  w'as  no  telephone  and,  of  course, 
no  radio  or  television.  The  mail  was 
delivered  to  a  post  office  in  a  farm 
kitchen  by  a  stagecoach.  Now'  look! 
The  R.F.D.,  radio,  television  have 
changed  all  that.  Even  tlie  methods  of 
communication  on  the  farm  itself  have 
changed.  Pictured  on  this  page  is  a 
farmer  w'ho  has  just  arrived  from 
town,  listening  to  a  message  being 
broadcast  by  his  wife  from  the  house. 
It  is  the  latest  device  by  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  to  save  time  and 
energy  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  1 
might  add  that  this  new  gadget  gives 
a  farmer  the  opportunity  to  talk  right 
back  to  his  wife,  which  he  couldn’t  do 
w'hen  she  ordered  him,  with  a  conch 
shell,  dinner  horn  or  bell,  to  “come 
running.” 

COWS  GltAZC  AT  ATCHT 

NE  OE  THE  jobs  1  always  hated 
W'as  getting  the  cows  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  early  morning.  It  was  often 
cold  enough  to  be  uncomfortable,  the 
grass  was  always  wet,  and  it  w'as  a  long 
time  to  breakfast. 

Eor  these  and  other  reasons,  many 
otherwise  good  dairymen  keep  the 
cows  in  a  nearby  dry  lot  or  in  a  night 
pasture  where  the  grazing  is  poor. 
Tests  have  show'ii  that  this  practice 
may  greatly  reduce  milk  production, 
especially  in  hot  weather. 

In  one  test  by  the  Kentucky  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  it  Avas  found  that  dairy 
cows  grazed  only  1.9  hours  during  the 
daytime  when  it  was  hot.  and  an  a\er- 
age  of  6.5  hours  during  the  cool  of  the 
night  on  a  good  ))asture. 

JUST  lA  VASE 

Ills  IS  the  time  of  year  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  barns  are  lost  by  light¬ 
ning.  Lightning  rods  are  excellent  in¬ 
surance,  but  they  must  be  well  ground¬ 
ed.  Have  you  checked  your  grounding 
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wires  from  your  lightning  rods  re¬ 
cently? 

In  case  of  fire  from  lightning  or 
from  any  other  cause,  have  you  and 
the  members  of  the  family  w'o'rked  out 
a  plan  of  action?  Could  you  call  the 
local  fire  department  quickly? 

Are  your  fire  extinguishers  properly 
located,  and  do  you  know  how'  to  use 
them  ? 

Do  you  keep  some  buckets  or  pails 
handy  by  a  watering  trough  or  rain 
barrel  full  of  w'ater? 

Have  you  checked  your  electric  w'ir- 
ing  recently? 

These  and  other  precautions  may 
save  you  a  lifetime  of  regret. 

SlJMMEli 
HEALTH  HIAT!^ 

LMOST  ANYONE  who  has  worked 
‘in  a  too  hot,  close  place  like  a  hay 
mow  has  had  a  brief  feeling  of  suffo¬ 
cation.  \'ou  can  be  thankful  if  it  is 
brief.  That  is  the  time  to  stop  immedi¬ 
ately  and  get  into  the  fresh  air,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  are  middle  aged  or  over. 
If  you  persist,  you  are  just  asking  for 
heat  prostration  or  a  heart  attack. 

Every  season  has  its  partieular 
health  and  accident  dangers,  especially 
for  farmers.  A  few  common  sense  pre¬ 
cautions  to  keep  in  mind  may  save 
sickness  or  tragedy. 

If  you  sweat  a  lot,  you  should  be 
sure  to  eat  ])lenty  of  salt,  for  you  lose 
it  rapidly  when  you  perspire.  It  can  be 
had  in  the  form  of  handy  tablets. 

Deaths  from  swimming,  are  getting 
to  be  second  only  to  highway  accidents 
as  a  killer.  It  is  common  sense  to 
guard  children  carefully  when  swim¬ 
ming  and  not  to  get  beyond  your  own 
depth  yourself  unless  you  are  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  sw'immer. 

Earm  machinery  takes  its  toll  every 
summer",  and  the  toll  is  growing  larger 
each  year.  Manufacturers  furnish 
guards  for  most  moving'  parts  of 
equipment,  hut  many  farmers  are 
careless  about  putting  them  on,  as  they 
are  also  about  using  their  hands  and 
arms  around  the  moving  parts  of  the 
equipment.  Taking  lime  to  shut  off  the 
])ower  may  prevent  a  lifetime  of  heart¬ 
ache. 

Poison  left  w'here  children  can  get 
it  could  result  in  sickness  or  death. 
Poison  s]3rays  are  dangerous  when 
breathed.  Nose  and  mouth  masks  are 
good  protection. 

Most  of  us  need  to  watch  out  for 
poison  plants,  es])ecially  poison  ivy, 
oak, , and  sumac.  A  good  precaution  is 


to  Avash  arms  and  face  Avith 


strong 


laundry  soap  before  and  after  goin; 
Avhere  the  poison  plants  are  likelv 
be. 

TIME  TO  STOP 
THIS  AO  A  SEA  SE! 

^URING  THE  straAvherry  season  m 

June,  Ave  Avent  up  to  ITed  Smith’* 
farm  near  Ithaca  to  pick  a  few  straw 
berries.  Fred  has  the  largest  acreage  0 
straAvherries  I  have  ever  seen  and  let 
peo|)lc  have  them  at  a  reduced  price! 
they  |)ick  their  own. 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  he  had  post 
ed  a  sign  Avarning  against  permittin; 
children  under  14  from  picking  anv 
of  the  berries  'even  if  their  parents 
Avere  Avorking  with  them. 

That  sign  made  me  mad,  not  at  Fred 
of  course,  Avho  is  subject  to  legal  ae 
tion  if  any  boy  or  girl  under  14. is  per 
mitted  to  Avork  on  his  })lace,  hut  at  the 
absurd  and  Avrong  child  labor  law 
that  prevent  young  people  from 
AAorking. 

We  complain  and  Avorry  about  juvC' 
nile  delinquency,  and  then  permit  our 
misguided  legislators  to  pass  laAvs  pre 
venting  the  one  thing  that  Avould  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  teach  young 
people  habits  of  work  and  responsi 
bility. 

I  often  Avonder  how  long  Ave  Ameri 
cans  are  going  to  let  some  of  our  so 
called  leaders  shove  us  around! 

EASTMAA’S  CHESTAXT 

/ANCE  UPON  a  lime  there  was 
'^maiden  lady— not  as  young  as  she 
used  to  be — avIio  finally  seemed  to  be 
well  on  her  w'ay  toAvard  enmeshing  a 
man  in  the  “pangs”  of  matrimony. 

Her  boyfriend  put  great  emphasis 
on  perfect  physical  health,  so  the  lady 
Avent  to  great  pains  to  conceal  from 
him  the  fact  that  she  Avas  nearly  blind 
in  one  eye  and  couldn’t  see  much  out 
of  the  other. 

Just  to  make  everything  dead  sure, 
one  day  the  maiden  lady  stuck  a  dh 
mond  stickpin  into  a  tree.  Later,  seated 
■  Avith  her  friend  on  a  log  at  a  consid 
crable  distance  from  the  tree,  she  sud 
denly  looked  over  and  exclaimed: 

“Look,  sweetheart,  if  I’m  not  mb 
taken  there’s  a  diamond  sparkling  m 
that  tree.” 

He  AA’as  dul\'  impressed  and  said 
“Well,  I’ll  be  darned.  Even  I  couldnl 
see  a  diamond  that  far  away.’ 

“I’ll  go  gel  it,”  said  the  lady', 
suiting  action  to  Avord  she  trotted  tO' 
ward  it. 

Then  everything  Avent  to  smash. 
fell  over  a  cow! ! 


With  this  combination  loud  speaker-microphone  on  an  out-building  or  in  the  *’*’7' j,„i, 
farmer  can  be  called  at  any  time.  In  addition,  he  can  listen,  day  or  night,  to 
mals  in  the  barn,  or  sounds  in  the  yard  that  might  signal  an  emergency.  See 
on  this  page,  entitled,  "Did  you  ever  Blow  a  Conch  Shell?" 
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Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said,'  It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  i 


Thank  yoo  Sir!  Wo  know  it  it 
almost  impotsible  to  believe 
what  yoo  can  get  QWOy  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  it  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  lo  wood  posts  — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

9  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

9  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

9  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen. •  ***  ^ 

D  Send  me  Super- Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  poy  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  thot  the  chorger  moy  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  os  claimed. 

Name _ _ _ 


CHy _ Slate _ _ 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  AG  2 


Owosso,  Michigan 


You 

Can  Get 
Q  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


(amous  lock-dovvelled 
unadilla  can  be  immediately 
snipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
extra-heavy  patented 
to  hold  greater  en- 
than  ever.  Each 
^  dowelled  to  really 
vmJUrMP  against  wind,  and  now 
Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
timo  Stand  up  against 

aro  ■„  wood  staves 

by  ensilage 
Y*?®®-  Write  for  free  catalog, 
eu  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

unadilla  silo  company 

Box  B.819,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


unadilla  silos 


"^chunk  furnace 

!£ONoyvi;cAL 


IASY  to  Cl£AN 


Service  ilureau 


KLOEBfiLV  PEOS^LE 
VIETIMIZEM 

A  SUBSCRIBER  has  sent  us  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  local  paper  concerning 
the  indictment  for  grand  larceny  _  by 
the  Wyoming  County  Grand  Jury  of 
four  men  who  were  involved  in  a  roof- 
repair  racket. 

Two  of  the  men  had  obtained  $815 
from  one  man,  who  supposed  they  had 
put  on  a  sheet  aluminum  roof  and  re¬ 
paired  gutters  with  sheet  aluminum. 
However,  they  had  only  patched  holes 
with  cloth  and  paper  and  covered  them 
with  aluminum  paint. 

Another  young  man  had  obtained 
$364  from  an  elderly  lady  for  roof  and 
chimney  repair  work  which  he  did  not 
do.  This  fellow’s  father  got  $210  from 
three  ladies  for  repair  work  he  had  not 
done. 


B0BSt9-«l01I>'^0X 

SOME  time  ago  we  ran  an  item  con¬ 
cerning  the  Post  Office  Fraud  Order 
issued  against  Borg-Johnson  Electron¬ 
ics,  Inc.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Crawford,  42  West  38th  Street,  New 
York  18,  New  York,  was  axjpointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  firm  and  we  forwarded 
any  complaints  we  had  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  him. 

Recently,  Mr.  Crawford  has  advised 
us  that  many  thousands  of  refund 
claims  have  been  filed,  as  well  as 
claims  for  other  services,  and  that  he 
cannot  state  when  distribution  will  be 
made  on  allowed  claims. 

If  you  have  a  complaint  against  this 
company  and  have  not  already  filled  out 
a  proof  of  claim  form  with  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  you  should  do  so  at  once. 

BE  .SERE  BEFORE  YOU 
SIGX 


Could  you  supply  me  with  the  following 
information?  I  would  like  to  know  where 
I  can  get  schooling  in  order  to  pass  Civil 
Service  test  for  livestock  and  meat  in¬ 
spector  jobs. 

Reputable  correspondence  schools 
have  courses  'designed  to  help  people 
pass  exams,  but  we  would  like  to  point 
out  that  passing  an  examination  doesn’t 
necessarily  get  you  a  job.  Your  name  is 
put  on  a  list,  with  the  possibility  that 
you  may  get  an  appointment  some  time 
in  the  future. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the 
applicants  who  have  the  best  chance  of 
passing  are  those  who  are  working  in 
closely  allied  jobs,  where  they  get  in¬ 
valuable  experience  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  from  a  correspondence  course. 

There  are  reliable  correspondence 
courses,  but  certainly  I  would  urge  that 
you  check  before  signing  any  contract, 
and  realize  that  once  a  contract  is 
signed,  even  if  you  change  your  mind 
you  are  still  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  contract. 

lY  PRISON  WAYTS  ,IOB 

This  morning  a  letter  came  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  from  a  young  man 
presently  in  a  State  prison.  He  is  elig¬ 
ible  for  parole,  but  first  must  have  a 
job>  He  gives  his  previous  experience 
as  farming,  especially  dairying,  his  age 
is  27,  weight  168,  height,  5’6”,  single. 
While  he  has  been  in  prison  he  has  been 
taking  a  Cornell  correspondence  course. 

I  have  always  subscribed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  man  deserves  a  second 
chance.  I  would  not,  of  course,  urge 
anyone  to  hire  a  man  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  if  any  of  you  readers 
are  interested  in  looking  further  into 
the  possibility.  I’ll  be  glad  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  details  if  you  will  drop  a  letter  or 
a  postcard  to  Farm  Worker,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  3G7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  crushed  when 
load  of  hay  tips  over 


Mr.  Clyde  Conrow  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  was  finishing  haying.  With  the 
last  load  near  the  harn,  the  tractor  and  load  hit  a  slippery  spot  on  a  side 
hill.  Both  turned  over — Mr.  Conrow  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
tractor.  A  check  for  over  S  1000.00  was  delivered  to  Mrs.  Conrow.  She 
wrote  this  letter  of  thanks : 


“Your  check  came  as  a  big  help 
for  my  husliand  didn’t  carry  much 
other  insurance. 

“I’m  thankful  we  always  kept  our 
policies  renewed. 

“I  think  this  is  a  good  insurance 
to  have  as  it  gives  large  benefits  for 
the  small  cost  to  carry  it.”  ’ 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Ernest  Cook.  Preston  Hollow.  N.  Y .  SIOO.OO 

Fell  trom  scaffold — broken  heel 

Dora  Katzenstein.  Deposit,  N.  Y.  . . .  151.00 

Fell  dn  doorstep— injured  back 

Martin  tiassman.  Little  Valley.  N.  Y .  244.28 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  hip 

lames  Klice,  Allegany.  N.  Y .  130.00 

Fell  oil  wagon — injured  aok 

Silas  Lincoln,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y .  1800.00 

Killed  by  concrete  from  blasting  bridge 

Wayne  Tompsett,  Sinclairville.  N.  Y .  100.00 

Fell  from  wagon — injured  knee 

Edward  Macek,  Elmira,  N.  Y .  250.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — hernia 

Roland  Niles,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y .  1,01.43 

(iored  hv  bull — injured  chest 

Robert  Dull.  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  325.00 

ThroTO  from  tractor — fractured  leg 

Jesse  Verity,  Stuyvesant  Falls.  N.  V .  214.28 

Cut  hand  with  hatchet 

Allan  C.hase,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  .  150.71 

Fell  from  horse — fractured  leg 

Douglas  Daley.  Cortland,  N.  Y .  455.72 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  ankle 


James  Ryan,  Hoicomb,  N.  Y.  . .  337.50 

Fell — fractured  hip 

Gilbert  Henderson,  Kendall.  N.  Y .  177.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  foot 

Gerald  Hughes.  Mt.  Vision,  N,  Y . .  1100.00 

.\uto  accident — killed 

Archie  Saunders,  Giibertsville,  N.  Y . .  250.00 

Fell  from  truck -fractured  arm 

Agnes  Crowe.  Canton,  N.  Y .  118.56 

F'ell  on  ice — fractured  arm 

John  Wulforst.  Wayland,  N.  Y . .  120.00 

Fell  thru  barn  floor — fractured  leg 

Guy  Dunning.  Williamson,  N.  Y .  170.00 

Slipped  injured  leg 

Leo  LeFort.  Strykorsville,  N,  Y.  _  180.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  hack 

George  Oldrey.  Pemberton.  N.  J . .  132.14 

Throwing  com  in  mib — injured  kneo 

Stanley  Lindabury.  Lebanon.  N.  J .  203.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — initired  arm.  face,  chest 

Erma  Hutchinson.  Hightstown.  N.  J . .  174.28 

Fell  down  stairs — fractured  wrist 

George  Appleget,  Trenton,  N.  J . .  207.14 

Caught  clothing  in  tractor — cut  leg 


When  it  happens  to  a  friend  or  in  the  family  you  then 
believe  it  can  happen  to  you. 


Thomas  Jebbett.  Cortland,  N.  Y .  258.00 

Fhtshed  by  calf — fractured  arm 

Ruth  Odell,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  . . . .  315.00 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  ankle 

Florence  Waters,  Sidney,  N.  Y .  915.00 

,4.uto  accident — fractured  arm.  collar  bone 

Hattie  Prince,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y .  1100.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm,  cut  head 

lohn  Miseneik.  Mohawk,  N.  Y .  285.71 

Slipped  &  fell — fractured  ankle 

Glenn  Berry,  Adams,  N.  Y .  120.00 

Tree  fell  on  leg— fractured  leg 

Robert  Clarke,  Lima.  N.  Y.  .  549.98 

Crowded  by  cow — fractured  leg 

olara  Virkler,  Castorland,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Tripped  &  fell — cut  hand,  arm,  head 

Meyer  Smith.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  .  188.56  . 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back 

Harold  Bellinger,  Fultonville.  N.  Y.  .  242.84 

Fell  through  floor — fractured  shoulder 

Douglas  Elliott,  Waterville,  N.  Y .  560.00 

Cow  fell  on  insured — injured  back 

Thomas  Dawley.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  312.00 

Kicked  by  cow — iractured  leg 


Fred  Burd.  Pennington,  N.  J .  275.00 

Slipped  from  tractor — broken  feet,  ankle 

Raymond  Grant.  New  Egypt,  N.  J .  140,00 

Caught  hand  in  corn  picker — broken  fingers 

Willie  Dufour,  Lille,  Maine  . .  100.00 

Fell  off  running  board — broken  arm 

Fritz  Kramer,  Augusta,  Maine  .  252.86 

Riding  on  drag  pulled  liy  tractor— broke  leg 

Gladys  Wells,  Derry.  N.  H .  350.00 

Hit  by  car — fractured  pelvis 

Lucretia  Higbee.  N.  Ferrisburg.  Vt _ _  92.86 

Fell  from  truck— fractured  arm 

Robert  Lattroll,  Vergennes,  Vt . 110.71 

Hit.  by  heifer-  broken  ribs 

Stanley  Richardson.  Bernardston,  Mass .  271.42 

Thrown  from  sled — fractured  ribs 

Roderick  Parker,  Greenfleltf,  Mass .  100.00 

Struc.r  by  tree  limli — cuts 

Cecil  Knapp,  Snedekerviile.  Pa.  . . .  250.00 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  back 

Eugenia  Bates,  Honesdale.  Pa . . 101.43 

Sheet  rock  fell  on  teg — injured 

Alma  Davis,  Honesdale,  Pa . .  178.57 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 


^oUcCe^  “^meeved 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

Savings  Bank  Building  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EVEN  THE  "ELECTRONIC  EAR"  OF  STEREO  HI-FI  CAN’T  ALWAYS  HEAR  MISFIRING... 


Field  tests  prove  that- 

even  though  your  engine  may  sound  all  right- 
borderline  spark  plugs  can  rob  you  of  gas  and  power! 


Replacing  plugs  ''by  ear”  has  its  drawbacks.  While  it  catches  badly 
misfiring  plugs,  it  cannot  detect  plugs  that  are  borderline— with  unnoticed 

loss  of  gas  and  pulling-power.  Here’s  the  story  .  .  . 


You  cannot  always  tell  if  your  tractor  is  delivering  full  power  by  (at  volumes  from  a  w'liisper  to  a  roar)  the  engines  sounded  (dl 
listening  to  the  engine.  These  tests  prove  that  borderline  spark  plugs  ean  Yet  borderline  spark  plugs  —  which  had  done  their  duty  and  shou  c 

steal  power  —  silently!  Using  the  latest  high  fidelitv  (hi-fi)  stereophonie  have  been  replaeed  —  were  making  engines  lose  power  and  waste  fuel, 

recording  equipment,  we  made  stereo  tape  recordings  of  the  sound  of  (See  left  below.)  So  don  t  wait  until  you  notice  misfiling  oi  engine 

several  tractor  engines.  Microphones  recorded  from  three  spots  at  once.  roughness  before  you  change  plugs.  Play  safe.^Keep  \oui  tiactoi  at 

Evep  these  "^^electronic  ears”  could  not  pick  up  any  sound  of  engine  full  power  and  economy.  Replace  plugs  aftei  2o0  houis  in  use  wit  i 

roughness  or  spark  plug  misfiring.  When  the  tapes  were  played  back  full-firing,  new  Champion  spark  plugs. 


This  1951  model  tractor  seemed  to  be  running 
properly.  There  was  no  noticeable  misfiring  or 
engine  roughness  whatever.  Fuel  consumption 
and  horsepower  were  then  measured  with  a 
power  take-off  dynamometer.  Top  power  was  36 
hp.  Then  the  old  plugs  were  replaced  with  new 
Champions.  Nothing  else  was  done. 


With  new  Champions  in  the  engine,  tests  were 
run  again.  Top  horsepower  was  39  —  an  increase 
of  3  hp!  This  could  save  you  from  downshifting 
on  a  hard  pull.  And  gas  economy  increased  10% ! 
The  old  plugs  had  shown  no  apparent  or  notice¬ 
able  misfire  —  yet  new  spark  plugs  made  that 
great  an  improvement  in  power  and  economy! 


If  you  do  not  replace  spai'k  plugs  on 
a  regular  schedule,  these  tests  are 
important  to  you!  They  prove  that 
borderline  plugs  may  be  robbing 
you  of  gas  and  power.  Don’t  take 
chances.  Install  new  Champions 
every  250  hours  in  tractors  —  every 

tHASlPlOH 

%  . 
GET  FULL  POWER 


CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY  •  TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 
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Sii^^estnms  to  ‘Lenders’ 


1.  (Consider  the  hoi-rower  more  and  tin*  larni  h‘>h.  Poor 
manaj»einent  ('an  put  the  Ix'st  farm  in  the  red. 

2.  I>e  a  little  niore  liln'ral  in  loaniii'i  to  a  voniiij:  man  who 
.seems  to  lune  nlial  it  tak<‘s,  .Viter  all,  there  are  few 
ai>solnt(‘l>  sure  hets. 

-\  yotini>  I'ai-mer  will  he  helpe<l  if  lime  and  perlia[»s 
fertilizer  is  tiM'ated  as  a  <'apilai  rather  than  an  operat¬ 
ing  expense  and  inelnded  in  a  hni^ii-lerm  loan. 

I.  fannpt'tilion  is  irotnl  for  hankers  as  well  as  farmers. 
(]omm<‘reial  hanks  ne<‘<l  to  employ  men  who  know 
farming,  ami  make  more  irood  farm  loans.  It's  "ood  for 
the  eornmunity  as  well  as  good  for  the  leiuler  and  the 
1)0  rrower. 

it's  no  help  to  loan  a  man  more  mone\  than  he  ran 
handle  and  on  a  larm  where  the  ahilil'  to  repa}  iht 
loan  13  douhiftd. 


a 


Farm 


It  Takes  Money  to  Buy 

jfifcre’s  How  One  Young  Man 
Found  the  Necessary  Capital 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


ITH  the  amount  dif  capital 
needed  to  buy,  equip  and  op- 

_ erate  a  farm  these  days,  how 

can  a  young  man  manage  to 
get  started? 

Believing  that  experience  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  teacher,  if  not  the  best,  I 
dropped  in  to  see  Harry  Underwood, 
Jr.  of  Tully,  in  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.  Harry  has  done  considerable 
borrowing,  and  has  handled  the 
money  and  the  farm  he  bought  so 
successfully  that  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Oil  Industry  as  Cortland 
County’s  “Young  Farmer  of  the 
Year.” 

Let’s  start  back  in  April  of  1948. 
Then  22  years  old,  Harry  had  been 
a  4-H  Club  member  for  13  years,  a 
vo-ag  student  in  Homer  for  4  years, 
had  finished  one  year  as  a  student  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
had  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  for 
nearly  4  years.  In  that  time  he  had 
accumulated  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  about  farming,  much  of  it  com- 

An  aerial  view  of  the  Harry  Underwood 
Ji".  farm,  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


ing  from  his  dad,  as  well  as  cash  and 
stock  amounting  to  around  $5,000. 
Without  that  evidence  of  ability  to 
save,  the  “borrowing  road”  would 
have  been  even  rockier  than  it  was. 

Anyway,  finding  a  farm  for  sale 
that  looked  good  to  him,  Harry  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  finance  its  purchase. 
It’s  just  possible  that  his  interest  in 
a  certain  girl  had  some  bearing  on 
his  decision!  Strange  to  say,  this 
young  lady  was  not  raised  on  a 
farm,  but  she  did  have  —  and  still 
has  —  something  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  very 
real  advantages  of  life  on  a  farm. 

When  approached  for  a  loan.  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  officials  were  a  bit 
skeptical.  But  they  looked  the  farm 
over.  They  took  a  careful  look  at 
young  Harry,  and  decided  they 
could  make  a  loan,  although  one  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs. 

Fortunately,  the  farm  owner  was 
willing  to  take  a  second  mortgage 
for  a  substantial  amount,  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association  agreed  to 
loan  of  the  balance  with  a  chattel 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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'  ern  Substation  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Expei'iment  Station  in  1958  illustrated 
the  effects  of  soil  packing.  The  compac- 
•  tion  consisted  of  covering  the  plots  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  tracks  of  a  wheel  trac¬ 
tor,  applying  a  force  to  the  soil  of 
roughly  four  pounds  per  square  inch 
with  a  caterpillar  tractor. 

This  force  was  applied  in  the  spring 
on  fall-plowed  land  at  each  of  three 
moisture  contents. 

Sufficient  pressure  must  be  applied  to 
the  soil  surface  at  a  given  moisture 
content  to  compact  the  soil.  Conversely, 
equipment  can  be  operated  on  wet  land 
if  the  load  on  the  soil  is  not  too  great. 

The  effects  of  soil  compaction  on 
plant  growth  were  easily  visible 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Corn 
growing  on  the  most  compacted  spots 
had  shorter,  more  slender  stalks  and 


lighter  green  leaves  than  other  corn  in 
the  same  experiment.  In  most  cases  the 
visible  effect  on  corn  plants  resembled 
drowning  damage,  which  in  a  way  it 
was. 

Considering  the  experiment  as  a 
whole,  80  per  cent  of  the  difference  in 
yield  among  the  compaction  treatments 
was  due  to  stand  differences  which  in 
turn  were  caused  by  poor  planter  op¬ 
eration  on  a  rough  seedbed  and  subse¬ 
quently  poor  seedling  emergence. 

The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  yield 
differences  was  due  to  the  effect  of 
treatment  on  ear  weight  caused  by  the 
adverse  effect  of  compaction  on  plant 
growth.  In  other  words,  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  experiment,  most  of  the  dam.age 
to  corn  arising  from  soil  compaction 
occurred  at  planting  time  and  into  the 
seedling  stage. 


—  Illustration,  Courtesy  “The  Farm  Spokesman” 

Loose  soil  which  absorbs  water  makes  happy  plants  like  the  one  shown  on  the 
left.  Compacted  soil  causes  runoff  and  slows  growth. 

Compacting  Wet  Soil 
Hurts  Plant  Crowtli 

By  D.  M.  VANDOREN,  JR.* 


HE  SOIL  in  which  all  of  our 
crops  are  grown  consists  of 
three  major  substances:  air, 
water  and  solids.  Each  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  a 
crop.  Without  air,  plant  roots  suffocate. 
Without  water  they  wilt,  burn  up  and 
die.  Solids  are  necessary  to  hold  the 
plant  upright,  and  to  hold  water  and 
fertilizer.  For  maximum  plant  growth 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  among  air,  water  and  solids  in 
the  soil.  Too  little  air  or  water  or  too 
much  water  will  decrease  crop  yields. 

On  a  given  soil  there  are  two  condi¬ 
tions  that  cause  packing.  First,  there 
must  be  enough  water  in  the  soil  to 
lubricate  the  solids  and  reduce  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  packing.  Second,  there  must 
be  a  strong  enough  force  applied  to 
actually  push  the  solids  together. 

What  happens  to  the  soil  under  a 
tractor  wheel  ?  Provided  there  is 
enough  moisture  to  allow  packing  of 
the  soil,  the  balance  of  air,  water  and 
solids  in  the  soil  is  shifted.  The  most 
striking  change  is  in  the  reduction  of 
air  space.  The  solids  are  pushed  closer 
together,  some  filling  spaces  formerly 
occupied  by  air  and  some  pushing  wa¬ 
ter  into  spaces  occupied  by  air.  The  net 
result  is  a  reduction  of  the  soil  volume 
and  an  inci’ease  in  volume  weight. 

*Reprinted  from  Ohio  Farm  and 
Home  Research,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 


As  the  soil  solids  become  squeezed 
closer  together  the  work  necessary  to 
break  them  apart  again  increases.  This 
work  is  done  by  the  tillage  tools  used 
to  prepare  the  seedbed.  The  greater  the 
degree  of  compaction,  the  greater  is 
the  chance  of  getting  a  rough,  uneven 
seedbed  and  the  subsequently  poorer 
planter  operation  and  seedling  growth. 

Packing  the  soil,  if  severe  enough, 
affects  plant  growth  in  various  ways. 
The  reduction  in  volume  of  air  and  air 
circulation  may  cause  injury  or  death 
to  roots  by  suffocation.  Substances  may 
be  released  in  the  soil  that  are  toxic 
or  poisonous  to  plants. 

Pushing  the  solids  closer  together, 
in  many  cases,  causes  them  to  be  held 
together  more  firmly,  especially  after 
the  soil  has  dried  out.  It  is  then  more 
difficult  for  roots  to  push  through  the 
soil,  and  the  rate  and  extent  of  root 
growth  is  limited. 

As  the  solids  are  pushed  closer  to¬ 
gether,  the  space  available  for  water 
movement  through  the  soil  is  reduced. 
This  reduces  the  rate  of  water  drain¬ 
age  through  the  soil,  increases  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  ponding  water  on  the  soil 
surface,  and  increases  the  length  of 
time  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water 
following  a  heavy  rain.  Plants  are  af¬ 
fected  by  saturating  the  soil  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  much  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  reasons  as  filling  the  soil  air 
spaces  with  solids. 

A  field  experiment  at  the  Northwest- 


Adjustiiig  To  ]Nalure 


By  the 

Country  Pastor 


A  MAN  in  all  his  works  must  fit  into 
the  wheel  of  nature’s  cycle  that  he 
may  have  a  comfortable  opportunity  for 
his  life.  He  cannot  combat  nature, 
treating  it  as  an  enemy  to  overcome; 
nor  can  he  dictate  to  it  in  his  own  self- 
interest.  To  live  adequately  and  perm¬ 
anently  a  wholesome  life,  he  must  ad¬ 
just  his  human  needs  to  nature’s  needs 
and  do  no  violence  to  either. 

Man  wanted  quick  money  profits,  so 
he  plowed  the  prairie  lands  to  grow 
wheat  from  the  turned-up  rich  dark 
soil.  But  the  land  was  never  meant  for 
tilled  crops,  since  its  only  pi’otection 


from  the  wide  sweeping  winds  was  the 
mat  of  thick  grass  roots  which  held 
down  the  soil.  The  powerful  machines 
turned  over  the  grass,  the  wheat  was 
harvested,  and  then  the  wind  blew  the 
soil  away  and  man  had  his  “dust  bowl.” 

Nature  is  not  to  be  abused.  The  nat¬ 
ural  cycle  of  life  must  be  re-established. 
The  forests  must  hold  the  loose  soil. 
The  birds  must  find  sanctuary  in  grove 
and  hedgerow  if  insect  pests  are  to  be 
kept  under  control.  Animals  must  graze 
on  the  land  .and  be  watered  in  barns  if 
the  farmer  is  to  be  assured  of  organic 
matter  to  be  I'eturned  to  his  acres. 


BLACK  BIRDS 

A  Menace  to  Corn  Production 


By  MAURICE  L.  GiLTZ 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


WISE  and  crafty  bird,  the  red¬ 
wing  blackbird  has  been  under 
the  scrutiny  of  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  work¬ 
ers  for  the  past  three  years.  Methods 
of  destroying  the  birds,  or  at  least 
holding  them  out  of  crop  fields,  are  the 
eventual  aims  of  this  program,  in  which 
the  Ohio  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  and  the  Research  Branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  co¬ 
operating. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that 
some  kinds  of  corn  are  more  readily 
damaged  by  birds  than  others.  Corn 
with  a  protruding  ear  is  most  vulner¬ 
able,  but  in  varieties  v/ith  a  long  tight 
husk,  damage  is  much 
less  severe.  Ohio  E.xperi- 
ment  Station  corn  breed¬ 
ers  have  some  promising 
varieties  of  hybrid  corn 
on  test. 

Once  a  field  of  corn 
has  been  spotted  by  the 
birds,  they  will  continue 
to  return  daily  unless 
they  are  chased  away 
and  this  feeding  habit  is 
discouraged.  One  field 
studied  was  under  steady 
attack  for  seven  days. 

Within  that  time  60  per 
cent  of  the  ears  were 
opened  at  the  tips  and 
about  10  per  cent  of  the 
grain  was  destroyed.  An 
unusually  dry  autumn 
was  favorable  to  these 
damaged  ears. 

Before  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  control  of  the 
bird  can  be  found,  de¬ 
tails  about  the  bird’s  life 
habits  must  be  uncov¬ 
ered.  Events  such  as 
roosting,  migration,  mat¬ 
ing,  nesting,  flocking, 
and  feeding  are  being 
studied. 

At  the  North  Central 
Substation  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  in 
Erie  County  where  the 
field  studies  are  being 
made,  the  distance  that 
birds  will  travel  for  corn 
was  observed.  Red-wings  were  found 
to  fly  at  least  10  miles  for  the  grain. 
In  plantings  this  far  away  from  their 
marsh,  six  of  10  ears  in  65  per  cent  of 
the  fields  were  opened. 

Caged  birds  are  also  studied  to  see 
how  they  react  to  various  types  of 
noises,  chemicals  and  sights  such  as 
hawks  and  scarecrows.  Amplified  bird 
calls  have  been  found  to  bother  black¬ 
birds  that  are  trying  to  feed,  nest  or 
roost.  Because  of  its  promising  nature. 


this  noise  campaign  will  be  studied 
further  next  year.  Other  electronic  de¬ 
vices  will  also  be  studied. 

One  of  the  problems  of  controlling 
blackbirds  is  created  by  the  cornpicker. 
The  process  of  picking  shells  consider¬ 
able  grain,  on  which  the  birds  prosper 
not  only  in  the  autumn  but  also  in  the 
spring. 

Redwings  are  parasited  by  tape¬ 
worms  taken  in  with  insects  they  eat. 
However,  if  the  insects  are  passed  up 
in  favor  of  corn  in  the  spring,  it  is 
possible  that  parasites  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  they  were  formerly. 

Flocks  were  watched  last  fall  to  de¬ 
termine  the  populations  and  fluctua¬ 


Blackbirds  did  this  damage. 

tions  in  numbers  of  birds.  Analyses  of 
stomach  contents  of  birds  are  made  ni 
order  to  learn  about  their  feeding  hab¬ 
its  and  parasites.  It  is  hoped  study 
will  result  in  a  better  method  of  contro 
than  exploders,  firecrackers,  guns  a.n 
shooting.  Most  of  these  present  meth¬ 
ods  are  far  too  expensive  or  time-con¬ 
suming. 

Although  the  blackbird  problem  still 
looms  large,  research  may  eventual  y 
turn  up  effective  methods  of  control. 


gj-ihe- 
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3-T  SURE-GRIP 


the  biggest 
value  in 
traction— only 


It’s  the  new,  deep-sculptured  shoulder  lug  bases  of  3-T  Sure-Grip  that  do  the 
trick.  ' 

They  get  a  good  solid  bite  on  the  soil— the  full  width  of  the  tire— to  form  a 
mating  gear  for  the  lugs.  Traction  power  is  applied  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Every  inch  of  tire  movement  delivers  a  full  measure  of  GO. 

More  than  that,  3-T  Sure-Grip  is  buttressed  against  radial  cracking  and 
buckling  by  its  unique  swept-back  sidewall  lug  construction. 

Add  to  this  the  extra-strong  toughness  of  cord  that’s  triple-tempered  by 
Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  process— involving  Tension,  Temperature  and  Time 
—and  you  get  a  tire  that’s  built  for  longer  wear  and  less  care. 

For  all  its  extra  performance,  3-T  Sure-Grip  is  still  the  lowest-priced  quality 
tractor  tire  you  can  buy.  See  your  Goodyear  dealer !  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Eept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


$90.10*  (Size  11-38)  $61.85*  (Size  10-28) 

*A11  pricc.s  for  4-pIy  rating,  plus  tax  and  your 
old  tire.  Other  sizes  also  thriftily  low-priced  at 
most  Goodyear  dealers’.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Great  Buy  in  Front  Tractor  Tires,  Too! 

FAMOUS  TRIPLE-RIB 

Now  you  can  get  this  great  tire  that 
meets  the  needs  of  every  economy- 
minded  tractor  owner  with  its  pre¬ 
ferred  3-rib  design  —  at  the  lowest 
prices  yet! 

M 

(4.00-1.5  —  4-pIy  rat-  <4»  —  m 

ins:)  Plus  tax  and  ?  |  A  3 

old  tire.  Price  sub-  1 

ject  to  change.  ONLY  | 
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FAY  Foil  IIOAD  DAMAOE 

HEN  a  road  is  changed,  leaving  a  small 
odd-shaped  field  which  is  difficult  to  reach, 
the  value  of  the  farm  where  the  field  is  located 
is  forever  lessened. 

We  need  better  roads— there  is  no  argument 
about  that.  Neither,  in  my  judgment,  is  there 
any  argument  against  a  landowner  getting  fully 
paid  for  the  actual  damage  done  by  roads  or  by 
any  public  improvementr  such  as  power  or  pipe 
lines. 

In  the  past,  different  landowners  have  been 
treated  differently  and,  speaking  very  bluntly, 
it  has  been  their  own  fault.  But  looking  ahead, 
if  land  is  taken  from  your  farm  or  damage  done 
to  it,  why  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  damage  and  demand  FULL  payment, 
rather  than  accept  too  little  and  regret  it  later? 

Fortunately,  some  excellent  helps  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  has  a  little  booklet  called  “Property  Taking 
for  Public  Use”,  written  by  Adolph  H.  Huttar, 
an  attorney  with  much  experience  in  this  field. 
It  is  available  without  cost  to  members  of  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau,  and  to  others  for  $3.00. 
While  written  with  New  York  State  in  mind,  the 
general  information  is  valuable  to  any  land- 
owner. 

Also,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  located  the  National 
Farm  Consulting  Service,  which  stands  ready, 
for  a  reasonable  fee,  to  appraise  the  damage  and, 
if  the  matter  should  get  to  court,  to  give  expert 
testimony  in  the  landowner’s  behalf. 

III!  YOU  FFIITIIAXK 

THE  LAAI) - Oil  THE  TKOF  ? 

SMALL  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  put 
in  exactly  the  right  spot  gives  a  crop  a 
good  send-off.  Then  its  roots  can  do  a  better 
job  of  foraging  for  the  plant  food  already  stored 
in  the  soil. 

For  example,  consider  starter  solutions  for 
transplants,  from  which  you  get  far  greater 
benefits  than  from  broadcasting  the  same 
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amount  of  fertilizer  over  the  soil.  Or  the  fact 
that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  a  phosphorus 
carrier  placed  close — but  not  too  close — to  alf¬ 
alfa  seed  gets  the  crop  off  to  a  flying  start. 

In  fact,  in  recent  years  the  thinking  of  agro¬ 
nomists  has  been  away  from  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  toward  fer¬ 
tilizing  each  year’s  crop  at  the  rate  which  gives 
the  best  net  return.  There  seem  to  be  several 
reasons  for  this: 

Unless  there  is  a  growing  crop  on  the  ground, 
nitrogen  can  be  lost  quite  readily,  and  quite 
rapidly,  in  drainage  water.  Where  potash  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  large  amounts,  the  crop  will  use  more 
than  it  needs  for  best  growth.  Potash  also  can 
be  lost  fairly  readily  in  drainage  water.  In  the 
case  of  phosphorus,  we  once  thought  that  we 
could  put  on  practically  any  amount  and  the 
balance  would  be  used  by  plants  for  years  to 
come.  To  a  degree  this  is  true,  but  experiments 
show  that  it  tends  to  become  less  available  and 
therefore  less  effective  for  plant  use  as  time 
goes  on. 

Along  with  the  viewpoint  of  fertilizing  the 
crop  rather  than  building  up  the  soil  has  come 
greater  attention  to  fertilizer  placement,  to  the 
end  that  the  fertilizer  be  applied  at  a  point  where 
it  will  give  the  most  benefit  to  the  young  crop 
and  eventually  the  greatest  net  profit. 

HELEH ! 

F  I  HAD  Aladdin’s  lamp,  one  wish  would  be 
to  have  the  opportunity  4:o  meet  personally 
every  one  who  reads  this! 

Although  I  cannot  do  that,  I  can  visit  with 
you  twice  each  month  on  this  page.  What  con¬ 
cerns  me  is  that  the  talking  is  too  one-sided. 
Too  few  of  you  sit  down  and  talk  back  by  letter. 

To  those  of  you  who  do,  I  express  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation.  Some  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Sometimes  I  am  unconvinc¬ 
ed;  sometimes  I  agree.  But  in  either  case  I  give 
careful  consideration  to  what  you  write.  Do  it 
often.  It  helps  me  to  edit  a  better  farm  paper. 

SYiYTHETIC  FUY 

pAT,  MY  eleven-year-old  granddaughter, 

has  been  building  a  tree  hut  in  an  old  apple 
tree.  Because  the  old  lumber  pile  has  been  well 
“picked  over,”  considerable  ingenuity  was  re¬ 
quired,  yet  the  results  were  distinctly  creditable, 
and  doubtless  better  than  I  could  have  done. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  she  had  more  fun, 
and  the  result  looked  far  better  to  her  than  if 
a  professional  earpenter  had  been  hired  to  build 
a  hut  with  new  lumber! 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fear  that  recreation  for 
,  our  youngsters  these  days  is  too  much  planned 
and  supervised  by  adults  who  get  paid  for  the 
job,  and  who  feel  it  necessary  to  use  equipment 
which  costs  an  amazing  amount  of  money. 

Where  now,  except  on  a  farm,  can  young  peo¬ 
ple  swim  without  paying  a  fee?  Or  ride  a  horse, 
play  baseball,  hunt,  or  have  any  fun  without 
first  asking  Dad  for  cash  to  pay  a  fee,  hire  an 
instructor,  or  buy  some  equipment? 

Maybe  what  the  kids  need  most  is  to  be  left 
alone  so  they  can  use  their  ingenuity  to  build  a 
tree  hut  or  play  softball,  barehanded,  with  a 
homemade  ball  and  bat,  in  a  vacant  lot  or  a 
cow  pasture! 


WlJiiHFIJE  THIIVKIIM. 

JONCE  HAD  a  friend  who  could  argue  “until 

the  cows  came  home.”  His  method  was  fitst 
to  decide  what  eourse  of  action  he  wanted  to 
follow,  and  then  to  think  of  every  argument 
plausible  or  otherwise,  to  back  up  his  decision. 

Another  way — and  a  sounder  one — to  reach  a 
•conclusion  is  to  assemble  ^the  facts,  and  after 
weighing  their  relative  importance  to  reach  a 
conclusion  based  on  those  facts. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  first  method,  sometimes 
called  rationalizing,  by  a  dairyman  who  was 
desperately  trying  to  find  a  cattle  dealer  who 
WQuld  sell  him  a  herd  of  cows  on  credit.  At,  an 
earlier  date  a  dealer  with  an  excellent  reputation 
had  refused  because  he  felt  failure  was  certain, 
Another  had  furnished  the  herd  and  had  later 
foreclosed,  thus  justifying  the  first  dealer’s 
opinion. 

But  still  unconvinced,  the  dairyman  was  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  what  little  equity  remained  in  “an¬ 
other  go  at  it.” 

Here  was  a  case  where  a  man  decided  that  he 
must  farm  on  his  own,  then  marshalled  the  argu¬ 
ments  to  back  up  his  desire.  A  better  way  might 
have  been  to  weigh  all  the  facts  and  decide  to 
hire  out  to  a  dairyman  already  successfully  es¬ 
tablished  in  business.  What  do  you  think? 

A  HOME  ON  A  mix 

NEVER  was  one  to  worry  about  the  remote 
possibility  of  some  catastrophe  in  the  distant 
future.  Take  our  food  supply,  for  example. 
Some  people  worry  that  our  great-grandchildren 
may  go  hungry. 

To  me,  the  possibilities  of  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction  are  tremendous.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
creases  coming  from  better  breeds  of  animals, 
better  varieties  of  crops,  and  heavier  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  ever-present  cushion  of  a  vast 
animal  population.  If  food  becomes  short,  we 
.eat  the  animals,  then  eat  the  grain  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  would  have  eaten. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of 
top  quality  farm  land  by  government,  by  indus¬ 
try,  and  by  city  people  moving  to  the  country. 
Here  is  a  place  where  planning  would  pay  off. 
In  many  areas,  living  on  less  productive  land 
among  the  hills,  where  good  roads  and  electnc 
power  are  available,  can  be  more  pleasant  than 
living  on  valuable  farm  land  in  flat  country  on 
a  main  highway. 

The  country  dweller  has  a  finer  view  and  less 
traffic,  and  the  locality  has  the  advantage  of  an¬ 
other  piece  of  taxable  property. 

NEW  THlN<ii.S  AT  THE  FAIR 

OR  some  weeks  I  have  been  receiving  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  New  York  State  Fair,  which 
opens  in  Syracuse  for  nine  days  on  September  4. 

To  tell  all  of  the  attractions  that  have  been 
arranged  would  take  more  space  than  is  avail¬ 
able  on  this  entire  page,  so  I  shall  say  only  that 
this  year’s  Fair  looks  like  the  best  ever. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  comment  that  all  fairs 
are  alike,  so  why  go  year  after  year?  That  isnt 
true.  In  addition  to  the  friends  you  meet,  and 
the  relaxation  you  get,  you’ll  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  see  many  new  agricultural  developments, 
the  introduction  of  which  on  your  farm  can  give 
you  a  better  return  from  your  work. 


'The  blend  prices  which  farmers  receive  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  per  cent  of  milk  sold  as 
Class  I  than  they  do  on  minor  variations  in  Class 
I  or  Class  II  prices. — Vermont  Commissioner  ot 
Agriculture  Elmer  E.  Towne 
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pOKKs  Hog  raisers  are  heading  toward  low  prices  due  to  too  many  hogs. 

Predictions  are  already  being  made  that,  1960  being  an  election 
year,  something  will  be  done  in  Washington  in  the  way  of  supporting  prices  by 
government  buying  of  pork  for  school  lunches,  institutions,  etc.  Time  will  tell. 
Obviously,  there  is  little  incentive  to  cut  back  production  closer  to  demand  when 
government  provides  a  good  market.  Further  complicating  the  situation  is  a 
Canadian  government  plan  to  guarantee  Canadian  hog  growers  $25.00  per  cwt. 
This  past  year  Canada  sent  one-third  more  pork  to  the  U.S.  than  a  year  ago. 

WHEAT  VOTK;  expected,  wheat  growers  have  approved  marketing 

quotas  and  price  supports  for  the  1960  wheat  crop.  Re^ 


quirements  are  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  vote  say  yes,  but  indications  are 
that  only  about  10%  of  those  eligible  took  the  trouble  to  vote  and  many  who 
raise  15  acres  or  less  were  not  eligible.  Less  than  two-thirds  (56.6%)  of  New 
York  growers  voting  were  in  favor  of  the  quota.  In  a  few  states  (for  example 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia)  less  than  half  favored  the  proposition;  in 
many  states  the  favorable  vote  was  less  than  two-thirds,  but  in  other  states 
the  majority  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  national  figure  to  80.7  %  favoring  quotas. 
Thus  a  small  minority  saddles  an  unworkable  program  on  the  country’s  wheat 
growers. 

APPLE  ^lARKETIXCi:  With  the  purpose  of  improving  the  price  of 

apples  to  producers,  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange  has  been  working  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Seneca  Grape  Juice  Corporation  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  the  Northern  Wayne  Cooper¬ 
ative  of  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hilton  Fruit  Cooperative  of  Hilton,  N.  Y. 
The  Seneca  Grape  Juice  Corporation  will  lease  and  manage  the  two  cooperatives, 
buying  their  fruit  and  selling  their  product.  To  help  finance  the  operation,  the 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange  purchased  some  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Seneca  Corporation. 

EGGS;  The  outlook  is  for  the  usual  seasonal  improvement  in  egg  prices,  but 
not  up  to  last  year’s  levels,  at  least  until  November  or  December. 
June  U.  S.  egg  production  was  2%  above  last  year  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  5%  above  last  year.  New  York  June  production  was 
3%  BELOW  June  ’58.  On  July  .1  there  were  1%  fewer  U.  S.  laying  hens 
than  a  year  earlier.  However,  the  number  of  replacement  pullets  is  rela¬ 
tively  high,  and  production  per  hen  continues  to  increase. 

On  July  23,  USDA  announced  that  it  would  buy  no  more  frozen  eggs. 
Since  June  J.8  they  have  bought  over  4  million  pounds,  and  since  April  24, 
have  bought  over  8  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  and  are  still  buying. 

GAS  TAX  IIEFUXD;  The  July  18  issue  mentioned  the  Federal  gas  tax 

refund.  Refunds  are  also  available  for  New  York 
State  tax  bought  for  motor  fuel  used  on  farms.  Applications  for  refund  on  gas 
purchased  before  March  1,  ’59,  should  be  made  on  State  Form  MT390,  the  4c 
green  form  used  last  year;  applications  for  any  bought  after  March  1,  when 
the  tax  was  upped  to  6c,  should  be  on  the  new  yellow  6c  form,  MT  390.6.  Refund 
claims  should  be  made  within  six  months  of  date  of  first  purchase  for  which 
refund  is  requested. 


VALUABLE  BULIJtTIXS: 


If  you  are  worried  about  termites,  write 
to  Shell  Chemical  Corporation,  460  Park 


Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  their  two  leaflets  on  the  use  of  dieldrin 
and  eldrin  on  controlling  termites. 


I^Y  NEIGHBOR  said  the  other  day, 
'^’■‘it’s  hard  work  making  farming 
pay;  there’s  bugs  and  pests  to  bother 
us  and  weather  gets  obstreperous, 
then  if  the  season  is  all  right,  our 
prices  drop  clear  out  of  sight.  That 
feller  works  from  daylight  ’til  the  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  hill;  it’s  often 
long  past  dark  before  he’s  finished 
up  his  final  chore,  and  really  less  alive 
than  dead,  he  hauls  his  weary  bones 
to  bed.  Thei’e  ain’t  a  feller  on  the  soil 
ryj'  that  puts  in  more  hard  hours  of  toil; 
when  he  goes  to  the  land  of  blessed, 
I  hope  he  gets  a  good  long  rest. 

However,  all  of  neighbor’s  pains 
have  never  got  him  many  gains;  the 
fate  of  us  farm  folks  depends  upon 
the  way  the  season  ends,  so  why 
should  all  my  days  be  spent  in  getting 
tired  and  lame  and  bent?  I’d  rather 
swim  down  in  the  crick  or  maybe  fish 
where  bass  are  thick;  what’s  wrong 
with  sitting  in  the  shade — if  I  have 
got  my  taxes  paid  there  ain’t  no  one  can  say  to  me  that  I  have  got  to  work, 
gee.  A  little  toil  may  be  okay,  but  as  for  working  ev’ry  day,  for  all  the 
cash  there  is  in  it,  I’d  rather  just  relax  and  sit. 


1^^ 


*1  looked  at  a  lot  of  tanks  and  then  bought  the  tank  I  liked/'  says  Mr.  Corwin  S.  Burrer,  R.D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

V 

You’d  smile  just  like  Mr.  Burrer 
if  you  hod  this  bulk  storage  tank 


When  he  chose  a  Pfaudler  Lo-Vat 
bulk  cooler,  Mr.  Burrer  bought  more 
than  a  milk-holding  tank.  He  bought: 
The  right  kind  of  cooling.  For  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  coohng  you  need  agitation.  But 
unless  the  agitation  is  scientifically 
planned  and  controlled,  you  can  churn 
or  foam  your  milk.  All  of  Pfaudler’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  agitation  has  gone 
into  the  Lo-Vat — experien(?e  that  made 
Pfaudler  the  very  first  manufacturer 
of  cooled  dairy  process  tanks. 

Ample  cooling  area  is  important, 
too.  The  entire  bottom  of  this  tank  is 
cooled. 

Easy  cleaning.  Only  the  end  plates  are 
welded,  and  these  seams  are  polished 
as  smooth  as  the  surrounding  metal, 
making  the  tank  interior  one  smooth 
area  of  stainless  steel. 


You’ll  notice  that  Mr.  Biurrer’s  Lo- 
Vat  is  waist  high.  Makes  it  easy  to 
get  at.  Easier  to  pour  into,  too. 
Ruggedness.  Lo-Vat  has  extra-heavy 
steel  construction  and  a  rugged  three- 
layer  finish — zinc  base,  primer,  and 
dairy  enamel  top  coat  baked  on. 

Full  warranty.  Not  only  is  the  Lo- Vat’s 
compressor  unit  given  a  five-year 
warranty — the  tank  carries  a  full-year 
warranty,  too,  against  sagging,  buck¬ 
ling,  distortion,  or  loss  of  calibration, 
under  normal  use. 

Write  for  Bulletin  974. 

Dealer  inquiries  are  invited, 

THE  PFAUDLER  CO. 

a  division  of  PFAUDLER  PERMUTIT  INC. 
Depf.  AA-89.  Rochesfer  3,  N.  Y. 


CAUTION^ 

CATTLE 

CROSSING 


5S-: 

btiiidsome  18^^ 
Cattle  Crossing  Sign 
now-for  YOUR  farm  I 

VALUE  $4-YOURS  FOR  ONLY 
$1  PLUS  DISC  FROM  BOTTLE 
OF  NEW  nV  POWDER 


the  dairy  sanitizer 
you  can  trust! 

Dealers — lake  advantage  of 
this  volume-building  promo¬ 
tion  now!  Write  for  details! 


PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORP. 


Write  for  free  booklet 
to  B-K  Dept.  190, 

3  Penn  Cenlef, 

Philo.  2,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  (877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


What's  the 
CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  con  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
tabor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

YOUR  FARM  DESERVES  A  .  .  . 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


M 


AIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 


.►I 


You  get 

(Sit  of  it 
beta«s« 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  A-819 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name.  . 
Address. 


OUR  57TH  YEAR 


(506)  6 


"Fun  For  All"  is  the  theme  of  the  Wotkins'  backyard  swimming  pool.  Their  pool, 
which  has  a  poured  concrete  bottom  and  solid  concrete  sides,  has  a  depth  of  7'  at 
the  center  and  holds  28,000  gallons  of  water. 


A  GOOD  COMBINATION 

Eight  Kids  and  a 

Swimming  Pool 

By  MRS.  RALPH  WATKINS,  Covington, 

Pa.,  Housewife  and  Mother 


I  IS  WITH  a  backyard  swimming 
pool  ?  When  my  husband,  Ralph, 
I  I  first  suggested  the  idea,  I  turn¬ 
ed  a  deaf  ear.  But  with  eight 
kids  I  found  I  couldn’t  keep  a  deaf  ear 
— the  discussions  pro  arid  con  seemed 
to  be  a  signal  for  even  the  baby  to  add 
to  the  din. 

So,  I  said  OK — rather  reluctantly. 


STATK  lillAXOK  <|UEEA 

ISS  PHYLLIS  HOTALING,  Cato, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  selected  as  the  1959 
State  Grange  Queen. 

Phyllis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lysp.nder  Grange  for  six  years,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Granges.  She  is  presently  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  Lysander  Grange,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Youth  Committee,  and  holds 
the  office  of  Ceres  in  the  Onondaga 
County  Pomona  Grange. 

She  was  very  active  in  school,  and 
was  elected  to  the  national  honor  so¬ 
ciety  for  two  years.  She  has  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  eleven  years,  and  is  a 
real  dairyman,  owning  40  purebred 
Ayrshircs.  She  will  be  .showing  animals 
this  year  at  the  State  F'air,  and  be¬ 
tween  times  will  be  at  the  Grange 
building  to  meet  and  greet  visitors. 


My  husband  quickly  moved  ahead  with 
plans,  and  in  July  1958  we  had  install¬ 
ed  our  round  30  foot  swimming  pool. 
That  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  but 
plenty  long  enough  for  me  completely 
to  change  my  thinking  about  swimming 
pools  as  a  part  of  country  living. 

Not  only  was  the  pool  a  nice  addition 
to  our  property  but  it  immediately  be¬ 
came  a  family  as  well  as  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  center.  Our  kids,  Ralph,  Jr.,  14; 
Mary,  10;  Bobbie,  9;  Kay  Ann,  8;  Bill, 
7;  Janet,  4;  Brenda,  3;  and  Robin,  2, 
practically  live  in  their  swimming  suits 
during  the  summer — they’re  continual¬ 
ly  going  in  or  just  coming  out  of  the 
pool.  Kay  learned  to  swim  in  less  than 
a  week.- 

But,  what’s  more  and  even  better,  I 
don’t  worry  about  them  when  they  go 
swimming.  I  have  a  complete  view  of 
the  whole  pool  from  the  house.  And 
usually  I  find  I’m  watching  more  than 
just  my  own  kids — once  we  had  24  kids 
in  the  pool. 

My  husband  and  I  have  laid  down 


A.  A.  TOL  UISTS  HOLD 
HELAIOA 

EMBERS  of  the  1955  American 
Agriculturist  California  Tour  held 
their  5th  reunion  Saturday,  July  11, 
1959,  with  us  at  11  Clinton  St.,  Homer, 
N.  Y.  It  was  a  beautiful  July  day  and 
38  members  met  for  dinner  at  the 
Homer  Congregational  Church. 

At  the  business  meeting  following 
the  dinner,  the  present  officers,  Hariy 
Simpson  of  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Arabella  Taylor  of  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  secretary,  were  re-elected  to 
serve  for  the  coming  j'^ear.  An  invita¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Galusha 
to  meet  with  them  in  1960  at  theiv 
home  in  Williamstown,  Mass,  was  un¬ 
animously  accepted. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were 
spent  re-living  the  1955  tour,  renewing 
the  friendships  made  and  bringing 
everyone  up  to  date  on  the  happenings 
of  the  intervening  years.  Greetings 
were  read  from  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend.  There  was  a  buffet  supper 
at  5:30.  Like  the  California  tour,  it  was 
a  most  enjoyable  occasion. 

Those  present  came  from  Williams¬ 
town,  Dracut  and  Northampton  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Hamburg,  New  Jersey;  Put¬ 
nam,  Connecticut;  Aqueboque,  Long 
Island;  Pcrrj'sburg,  Batavia,  Walden, 
llensonville,  Poughkeepsie,  Stcjffien- 
town,  Madison,  Canastota,  Mt.  Upton 
and  Canton  in  New  York. 


two  rules  for  the  neighborhood,  and 
these  are  rules  that  must  not  be  brok¬ 
en:  no  one  under  kindergarten  age  is 
allowed  in  the  pool,  and  no  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  water  when  I’m  not  here 
to  watch  them. 

The  fact  that  I  can  watch  them  takes 
a  big  worry  off  my  mind.  That  was  the 
trouble  with  letting  the  kids  swim  in 
the  farm  pond — it’s  just  too  far  from 
the  house,  and  when  I  did  let  the  older 
ones  go  swimming  there  (before  we 
had  our  pool  )  I’d  always  worry  until 
they  came  home. 

As  for  the  kids,  themselves,  they’re 
healthy  and  happy — and  such  sun  tans 
— you’d  think  they  spent  every  day  on 
the  beach. 

We  also  found  that,  in  addition  to 
the  summertime  fun  we  enjoy  around 
our  pool  and  the  fact  that  it’s  an  ex¬ 
tra  source  of  water  near  the  house  in 
case  of  fire,  the  kids  have  a  place  to 
skate^  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  last 
winter  they  would  barely  get  their 
skates  off  before  the  school  bus 
arrived. 

Me?  I’m  completel.y  sold.  It's  the 
best  investment  we’ve  made  in  many 
years.  There  is  one  disadvantage 
though.  I  have  three  washer-loads  of 
towels  each  day!  But  that’s  really  a 
very  low  price  to  pay  for  the  worry- 
free  happy  family  times  we  have 
around  our  swimming  pool. 
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X.  V.  APPLE  OHDED 
I'EKSOXXEL 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Apple  Marketing  Or¬ 
der  Advisory  Board:  Howard  Baker 
Ransomville;  Earl  Harding,  Albion’ 
Ralph  Smith,  Poughkeepsie;  Arthur 
Kurtz,  New  Paltz;  and  Roger  Porrence, 
Peru,  representing  western  and  eastern 
New  York  growers;  Wendell  Born- 
camp,  Holly,  vice-president  of  Duffy- 
Mott,  representing  the  Cahners  and 
Freezers;  C.  Henry  Gowdy  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Storage  and  Ice  Corporation,  Hud¬ 
son,  representing  the  Association  of 
Refrigerated  Warehouses,  and  as  ad- 
ministi’ator,  Horace  M.  Putnam  of 
Rose,  executive  assistant  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wickham, 

Officers  are  Marion  Johnson,  William¬ 
son,  Chairman ;  Roger  Forrence,  vice- 
chairman;  and  C.  Henry  Gowdy,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  board  has  recommended  that  the 
Commissioner  contract  with  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Apple  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  New  York-New  England 
Apple  Institute  to  carry  out  the  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  and  research  program. 
A  budget  of  $320,000  was  set  up  for  the 
first  year,  funds  to  come  from  assess¬ 
ments  at  3c  a  bushel  on  fresh  apples, 
4c  a  cwt.  on  apples  for  processing  ex¬ 
cept  for  juice,  and  2c  on  apples  for 
juice. 


Drying  Hay  with  Heat 


0  BOVE  IS  A  picture  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  mow  equipped  for 
drying  hay  with  heat  at  the 
Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm 
at  Cajmga,  New  York.  The  advantages 
of  artificial  heat  for  hay  drying  include 
a  longer  work  day,  when  hay  is  damp 
in  the  morning.  The  result  is  increased 
speed  of  haying  and  a  better  product 
for  feeding  dairy  cows. 

At  the  Beacon  Farm  hay  is  mowed  in 
the  forenoon,  using  a  crusher  if  the  hay 
is  unusually  heavy,  or  if  the  day^  is 
cloudy.  In  late  afternoon  it  is  raked,  at 
which  time  it  has  40  to  50  percent  mois¬ 
ture.  The  next  day,  the  windrows  are 
turned  over  in  the  late  forenoon  and 
baling  is  started  about  1  p.m.  Then  the 
hay  carries  from  35  to  40  percent  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  30  inch  twine  bales  weigh¬ 
ing  75  lbs.  are  loaded  directly  onto  a 
wagon. 

The  bales  are  then  put  on  the  dryer 
shown  in  the  picture  above  and  the  fans 
are  tuimed  on  after  the  dryers  are  load¬ 
ed.  Unless  the  hay  is  dryer  than  usual 
or  the  outside  air  is  very  warm  and  dry, 
or  if  the  hay  is  left  on  the  dryer  for  a 
full  weekend,  heat  is  used.  The  dryer 
holds  10  tons  and  the  bales  are  removed 
from  the  dryer  the  afternoon  of  the  4th 
day. 

I 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  re¬ 
sulting  fiom  trial  with  this  dryer: 

1.  Use  30-inch  twine  bales  somewhat 
loose.  Tight  bales  mean  slow  drying. 

2.  Pile  all  bales  flat  on  the  drying 
platform. 


3.  Break  joints  to  avoid  heat  loss. 

4.  Pile  bales  6  to  8  tiers  high.  Build 
stack  in  shape  of  a  slight  pyramid. 

5.  Do  not  overdry.  15-17%  moisture 
is  desirable.  One  out  of  50  broken  bales 
is  average. 

6.  Outer  edge  of  top  and  outside 
bales  may  appear  damp  when  remaind-  ^ 
er  of  hay  is  sufficiently  dry. 

7.  Skirt  of  drying  platform  should  be  1 
as  airtight  as  possible. 

8.  Good  air  circulation  in  drying  shed 
is  important. 

The  cost  per  ton  using  fuel  oil  at 
13. 4p  gal.,  electricity  at  2.1^  per  kwh., 
labor  at  $1.00  per  hour,  and  interest  at 
5%  based  on  $2,600  average  yearly  in¬ 
vestment  and  depreciation  of  a  10-year 
period,  figures  out  at  $4.89  a  ton. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  test  like  the 
results  and  state  that  heat-dried  hay 
has  been  profitable.  They  estimate  that 
cows  are  eating  15  to  25  percent  more 
of  the  dried  hay  than  they  would  the 
field-cured  hay  that  has  been  damaged 
by  weather.  The  profit  comes  from  8  to 
10  percent  more  milk  per  cow  rather 
than  from  feeding  less  grain.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk  has  been  lowered  about  12 
percent. 

Obviously  it  will  not  be  profitable  to 
invest  in  an  equipment  necessary  to 
dry  hay  with  heat  on  small  farms.  The 
conclusion  from  this  test  is  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  justify  this  investment,  a  dairy¬ 
man  would  need  to  milk  at  least  4*1 
cows  or  put  up  at  least  200  tons  of  hay 
a  year. 
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IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCH 


SKIMP  ON  ROOFING 


G.L.F.  Roofing  has  the  stamina  to  give  those 
extra  years  of  protection  .  .  .  extra  durability  that 
reduces  your  cost  per  year. 


ALCOA  ALUMINUM 

The  feather-light  roofing  that  never  needs  paint.  The 
new  embossed,  rib  design  has  added  strength  and  more 
beauty — goes  on  twice  as  fast  as  other  metal  roofing.  Alcoa 
backs  this  alloy  with  a  30-year  warranty  against  atmos¬ 
pheric  corrosion. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

G.L.F.  specifies  the  “Seal  of  Quality”  zinc  coating — 
2  ounces  per  square  foot — that  fights  off  rust  twice  as 
many  years  as  the  lighter  1.25  ounces. 


Chid 

ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Easy-on  roll  roofing,  strip  shingles  in  the  color  to  blend 
with  your  paint  scheme,  or  windproof  Lock-Down  shingles 
— get  extra  years  of  protection  with  G.L.F.  quality. 


PLASTIC  ROOFING 

The  original  Fiberglas  roofing  sheet,  now  with  Chem- 
glaze  surfaces  for  better  wear. 


PS-3  s'"' 


the  best  costs  less  per  year 


y 
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Chain  Stores  and  Supermarkets 

<m  ‘P^iccA^ 

^cccio^ct  ^(x%  fonm  P%acCccct^ 


You  CANNOT  turn  back  the  clock, 
because  the  self-service  supermar¬ 
ket  has  been  “elected”  by  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  America.  And  as  long  as  there  is 
the  competition  among  stores  you  will 
have  probably  more  rather  than  fewer 
things  from  which  the  shopper  may 
choose.  Also,  you  will  have  more  con¬ 
venience  built  into  packages,  and  you 
will  have  more,  rather  than  less,  accent 
on  the  packages  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  the  price  the  farmer 
receives,  perhaps  the  number  of  buyers, 
overall,  may  have  declined,  but  it  still  is 
true  that  my  company  (First  National 
Stores)  does  not  make  a  market.  Just 
what  can  we  do  if  potatoes,  say,  are 
80^  a  hundredweight  and  it  cost  the 
farmer  $1.10  to  raise  them  ?  The  price 
of  800  is  a  market  price  in  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  which  demand  and  supply 
are  the  biggest  factors. 

We  always  have  tried  to  cooperate 
by  concentrating  on  moving  more  po¬ 
tatoes  if  possible,  and  we  know  of  no 
more  effective  way  to  help  correct  situ¬ 
ations  of  surplus  or  over-supply  which 
depress  returns  to  the  grower. — George 
L.  Moore,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

E  ]IAC:KFlREI!i> 

I  HAVE  BEEN  an  apple  grower^ — now 
retired — for  fifty  years,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  sold  my  apples  through  a  large 
cooperative,  the  Nashoba  Apple  Pack¬ 
ing  Association,  Ayer,  Mass.,  of  which 
I  was  president  for  over  twenty  years. 
Our  apples  have  been  sold  largely  to 
the  chain  stores'  through  our  sales 
agent,  and  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  we  have  not  been  subject  to  many 
of  the  abuses  that  some  large  chains 
continually  use  to  take  advantage  of 
their  bigness,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  agricultural  products. 

To  name  one:  take  the  problem  of 
the  rejection  of  a  large  shipment  of 
farm  produce  such  as  apples  by  a  large 
chain  buyer  after  the  shipment  has 
reached  its  destination  and  been  bought 
by  grade  at  a  definite  price.  If  the  ship¬ 
per  believes  his  product  is  O.K.,  and  up 
to  the  grade  specified  in  sale,  he  can 
call  in  the  USDA  inspector  and  get  a 
new  certificate  as  to  grade,  etc.  and 
then  demand  that  the  buyer  accept  the 
shipment  and  carry  out  his  part  of  con¬ 
tract  or  he  will  have  suit  brought  for 
breach  of  contract. 

When  forced  to  honor  their  contract, 
they  do  so — but  that  is  the  last  time 
they  will  give  you  an  order. — Hoioard 
P.  Gilmore,  R.D.  1,  Westboro,  Maas. 

MEETIAC;  A  RETAIL 
PRICE 

Last  winter  I  worked  with  our 
Department  heads  at  Cornell  to  have 
a  complete  review  of  our  potato  re¬ 
search  program.  We  invited  a  large 
number  of  growers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  their  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  also  invited  for  one  evening 
session  the  buyer  for  the  A  &  P  chain 
and  the  Grand  Union  chain  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  and  “Hap” 
Sadd  for  P  &  C,  to  talk  about  market¬ 
ing  of  potatoes. 

One  of  the  discussions  that  came  up 
was  the  matter  of  price.  I  have  heard 
some  farmers  say  that  chain  stores 
beat  the  price  down  just  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  recall  that  one  of  the 
buyers  speaking  that  evening  pointed 
out  that  this  was  not  true,  necessarily. 

He  indicated  that  their  main  concern 
was  that  they  did  not  pay  more  than 
their  competitor  for  a  similar  product. 
In  other  words,  they  were  not  an.xious 
to  beat  a  product  down  from  twenty- 


Right  —  R.  V.  Call,  Jr.  filling  out  pallet 
(lined  with  Cellophane]  of  shelled  peas. 


Below— By  erecting  viners  on  the  farm  and 
threshing  the  vines  and  selling  shelled 
peas  to  the  processor,  the  My-T-Acres 
Farms  owned  by  R.  V.  Call  &  Sons  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  have  reversed  the  usual  inte¬ 
gration  process. 


five  to  twenty-three  cents  just  for  the 
sake  of  beating  it  down.  If  they  knew 
that  all  of  their  competitors  were  going 
to  pay  twenty-five,  then  they  in  turn 
would  be  happy  in  paying  it. 

I  realize  that  some  farmers  do  not 
believe  this  is  true.- — C.  E.  Palm,  Dean, 
N.Y.S.  College  of  Agr. 

MEET  FIRE  WITH  FIRE 

As  I  SEE  IT,  marketing  has  always 
been  the  weak  point  in  agriculture. 
It  may  be  because  producers  have  tried 
to  assume  too  much  of  this  function 
for  themselves.  I  can  see  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  sacred  or  desirable  about 
peddling  eggs  direct  to  the  small  gro¬ 
cer  or  the  housewife.  No  doubt  it  has 
its  social  values,  but  I  expect  most  egg 
producers  who  do  this  would  make 
more  money  if  they  spent  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  time  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  their  production  techniques. 

As  the  chains  and  other  big  buyers 
have  found  it  profitable  to  concentrate 
their  buying,  I  can’t  see  why  it  is  not 
perfectly  logical  for  producers  through 
cooperatives  and  other  means  to  do 
likewise  in  their  selling.  Where  would 
the  cattle  industry,  for  example,  be  if 
slaughtering  and  distribution  were  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  small  local 
packers  ?  —  George  G.  Shaw,  Portland, 
Maine. 

MINDS  NEED  LHANOINR 

1AM  NOT  anti-chain  store.  Like  the 
typical  college  fraternity  house,  the 
large  chains  are  only  as  good  or  as 
“lousy”  as  the  people  who  make  up 
their  bailiwick.  I  lived  through  a  lot 
of  this  from  1950  to  1957  at  Seabrook 
Farms  in  New  Jersey.  The  one  point 
that  grieved  me  was  the  great  stress 
certain  chains  put  on  a  low  competi¬ 
tive  price— a  figure  at  which  not  even 
a  farmer  well  above  the  average  could 


exist.  They  had  farm  areas  to  play 
against  each  other,  and  often  these 
were  distress  items  supply-wise  which 
they  played  to  the  maximum. 

In  times  past,  chains  have  gotten 
into  jams  taxwise,  etc.  as  well  as  on 
other  problems.  They  have  always 
come  to  the  farmer  and  his  organiza¬ 
tions  and  gotten  help.  Now  it  should 
be  reasonable  this  topic  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  all  sides. 

I  feel  certain  that  sti'ong  farm 
groups  can  justify  the  farmer  position, 
arid  not  prejudice  the  consumer,  and 
perhaps  alter  the  existing  concept  some 
chain  buyers  now  hold  regarding  their 
super  power. — F.  A.  Raymaley,  Allo- 
way,  N.  J. 

WILI.  RUY  IILALITY 

ANY  FARMERS  talk  against  the 
.'chain  stores,  yet  go  to  a  big  super¬ 
market  to  do  their  shopping,  to  save 
money,  ju^t  as  many  of  them  talked 
against  oleo  yet  bought  it  and  used  it. 

I  am  not  sure  who  pays  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  radio,  etc.,  but  I  know 
that  the  chain  stores  do  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  “Happy  Hen  Eggs”,  and  every¬ 
one  seems  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents 
more  to  be  assured  of  good  eggs. 

— Mrs.  Homer  B.  Day,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

WANT  VOLUME 

COMPETITION  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar  is  really  fierce  today,  and 
the  volume  buyers  are  only  interested 
in  a  seller  who  has  and  can  deliver 


* L/n-AJiiv..-,  'vJic/11  Liicj'  wcxiiu  lu,  dim  3,L 

pi'ice  they  wish  to  pay.  —  Jim  Colby, 
Litchfield,  N.  H. 


"‘TOO  MUI  H” 
DEPRE.S.SE.S  PRICE 

I  THINK  that  chain  stores  are  often 
blamed  for  depressing  farm  prices, 
particularly  when  there  is  a  surplus  of 
depressed  price  for  northeastern  broil¬ 
ers.  Overproduction  has  depressed  the 
price  of  broilers,  and  appeals  have  been 
made  to  chain  stores  to  aid  in  moving 
this  surplus  through  special  sales  cam¬ 
paigns. — C.  N.  Silcox,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THEY  WILL  UROW 

IDO  NOT  think  anyone  likes  the  pow¬ 
er  that  chain  stores  have  and  their 
ability  to  set  the  price  they  will  pay 
for  produce.  However,  this  form  of 
buying  is  here  to  stay,  and  is  going 
to  pixibably  grow  instead  of  diminish. 
— Oliver  J.  Hubbard,  Walpole,  N.  H- 

HERE  TO  STAY 

As  DISTRIBUTORS  of  foods,  the 
chain  stores  have  many  economic 
advantages.  If  it  is  possible  to  turn 
some  of  these  advantages  toward  bene¬ 
fiting  agriculture  instead  of  being 
mainly  to  the  advantage  of  consumers, 
then  that  is  what  we  should  try  to  do. 
In  my  book,  they  are  here  to  stay  un¬ 
less  something  more  efficient  displaces 
them. — J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y. 


lOO  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS-1859 -1959 


t 


In  farming  as  well  as  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
nian  has  progressed  more  in  the  last  hundred 
years  than  in  all  the  millenniums  preceding. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  American  farmer 
Was  dependent  on  manual  labor,  horse  and  oxen; 
upon  hand  pumps,  horse-drawn  plows  and  wagons. 
Today,  thanks  to  modern  science,  he  depends  on 
uiachines.  Machines  do  his  plowing,  harrowing, 
milking,  baling.  Machines  pump  his  water,  carry 
the  hay  and  drive  him  into  town  and  city. 

Similarly,  one  hundred  years  ago  this  month, 
the  first  oil  well  was  successfully  drilled  in  Titus- 
ville.  Pa.  Since  then  oil  has  helped  change  the 
American  way  of  life.  Improved  refining  methods 
have  produced  new  and  better  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  to  make  life  on  the  farm — your  farm — safer, 
easier  and  more  comfortable. 


The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  is  proud  to 
have  contributed  to  this  first  100  years  of  oil  prog¬ 
ress.  Today,  Atlantic  supplies  countless  farmers 
with  quality  gasolines,  furnace  oil,  kerosene,  motor 
oil  and  other  important  lubricants.  The  familiar 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman  with  his  “service  station 
on  wheels”  gives  the  farmer  sound  advice  in  equip¬ 
ment  care  and  planning. 

You  can  look  confidently  to  Atlantic’s  Rural 
Salesmen,  dealers  and  distributors  for  leadership 
in  meeting  your  growing  petroleum  needs.  Toward 
this  end,  Atlantic  will  continue  to  improve 
products  and  service  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
equipment  and  technical  advances. 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week-night  on  TV 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
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R  I  T  E  W  AY  MANUFACTURING 
CO..  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  wood-burning  space 
heater  with  optional  equipment  of  a 
circulating  fan  and  a  wall  thermo¬ 
stat.  It’s  an  attractive,  modern  2- 
tone  “low  boy’’  cabinet  model  with 
an  extra  large  fuel  magazine  that 
holds  up  to  24-inch  wood.  It  features 
an  exclusive  Riteway  complete-com¬ 
bustion  principle  that  turns  the  wood 
fuel  into  charcoal  and  then  burns  the 
charcoal  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  Even  the  combustion 
gases,  so  rich  in  heating  value,  are 
burned  in  a  special  chamber  for  com¬ 
plete  combustion.  With  this  principle, 
thermostatically  controlled,  uniform 
temperatures  are  obtained  in  all 
weather,  a  fuel  load  lasts  at  least  12 
hours  and  ashes  need  be  removed 
only  2  or  3  times  a  month. 

Dr.  George  Hopson  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  a  resident  of  Millbrook, 
was  honored  in  May  by  the  Dairy 
Science  Club  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell.  He  received  a 
plaque  for  his  “lasting  contribution 
to  the  dairy  industry  of  New  York 
State."  Each  year,  the  club  selects  one 
individual  in  the  State  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Hopson,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  graduated  from  the  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  in  1928.  He  has 
been  with  DeLaval  the  past  19  years. 

Dyrene,  an  organic  fungicide  manu¬ 
factured  by  CHEMAGRO  CORPORA- 
g  TION,  has  been  registered  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  for  use  on  celery.  It  had 
previously  been  registered  for  use  on 
tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Results  of  six 
years  of  research  and  field  testing 
show  conclusively  that  Dyrene  is 
most  effective  in  controlling  Rhizoc- 
tonia,  late  blight,  and  early  blight  on 
commercial  varieties  of  celery.  As  a 
fungus  control  on  tomatoes,  Dyrene  is 
effective  against  such  diseases  as 
early  and  late  blight,  Anthracnose,- 
Septoria  leaf  spot,  gray  leaf  spot  and 
Botrytis.  It  controls  early  and  late 
blight  on  potatoes. 

A  10  foot  lift-type  disc  harrow  and 
12  and  14  foot  wheel-type  disc  har¬ 
rows  have  been  added  to  the  already 
existing  wide  range  of  harrows  of¬ 
fered  by  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY'S 
Tractor  and  Implement  Division. 

Ail  of  these  new  harrows  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  exclusive  “floating  hitch" 
which  allows  the  harrow  to  ride  free¬ 
ly  over  dead  furrows,  ditches,  ridges 
and  back  furrows. 

'  The  10  foot  lift-type  disc  harrow 
has  a  heavier  main  frame  and  is 
equipped  with  32  disc  blades,  with 
7(4  inch  blade  spacing.  In  addition  it 
incorporates  all  of  the  outstanding 
features  that  have  made  smaller 
Ford  harrows  so  popular. 


"Another  good  way  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  eggs,"  says  Harry  Grant,  di¬ 
rector  of  agricultural  relations  for 
VYIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  INC.,  of  these 
colorful  bumper  strips.  Available  free 
of  charge  to  poultrymen,  egg  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  throughout  Wirth- 
more's  distribution  area,  they  may  be 
ordered  through  Wirthmore  distribu¬ 
tors  or  from  the  company's  home 
office  in  Waltham,  Mass. 


The  BUSH  HOG  MANUI^ACTURING  CO., 
Selma,  Ala.,  has  ready  for  delivery 
a  basic  economy  model  known  as 
Bush  Hog,  Jr.,  shown  above.  The  basic 
model  is  a  lift-type  and  has  no 
wheels.  A  rear  swivel  wheel  may  be 
added  at  slight  additional  cost  or  it 
can  be  converted  into  a  pull-type  ro¬ 
tary  cutter  with  the  addition  of  side 
wheels.  All  Bush  Hog,  Jr.,  models  cut 
a  5-foot  swath  and  are  designed  for 
heavy-duty  use  in  land-clearing,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  jobs  of  stalk 
cutting  and  pasture  clipping. 

The  FARM-AIRE  75,  a  new  small, 
75,000  Btu/Hr.  space  heater,  can  be 
used  to  dry  and  cure  farm  crops, 
warm  work  areas  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors,  thaw  pumps  and  piping,  and 
pre-heat  farm  equipment.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  portable,  produces  heat  in- 
stantlv.  is  thermostaticallv  conlroll- 

V  * 

ed,  and  shuts  off  automatically  if 
fuel  gets  low.  It  is  made  by  the 
Wiesner-  Rapp  Co.,  Inc.,  285  Hinman 
Avenue,  Buffalo  23,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Louis  H.  Van¬ 
da,  age  37,  In¬ 
dustrial  Sales 
Manager  for 
Eastern  Machin¬ 
ery,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York, 
was  killed  in  a 
truck  accident  at 
Sandisfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on 
July  15th,  1959. 

Mr.  Vanda  had 
been  associated 
with  s  e  V  e  r  a  I 
firms  in  the  farm 
and  light  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  distribution  field,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  dealers  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 


Louis  H.  Vanda 


The  RALSTON  PURINA  COM¬ 
PANY  is  proposing  an  interesting 
method  of  figuring  profits  from  indi¬ 
vidual  dairy  cows.  They  call  it  the 
“Milk  Per  Day  of  Life’’  plan,  and 
give  a  rather  startling  example  of 
two  cows,  both  a  little  over  six  years, 
eight  months  old.  One  cow  completed 
five  lactations,  producing  from  10,000 
to  15,000  lbs.  of  milk;  the  other  com¬ 
pleted  only  three  lactations  (because 
she  was  older  when  bred  and  had 
been  milked  a  full  year  instead  of  the 
305  days  as  was  the  case  with  the 
other  cow). 

Anyway,  it  all  figured  out  that  the 
cow  with  the  five  lactations  figured  to. 
25.25  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  The  records 
of  the  cow  of  the  same  age  with  three 
lactations  showed  production  between 
15,000  and  22,000  lbs.  Nevertheless,  her 
milk  per  day  of  life  was  only  22.85 
lbs. 


The  new  multi-purpose  rotary  cutter 
being  announced  by  NEW  IDEA  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  clips  pastures,  shreds 
and  distributes  crop  residue,  weeds 
and  vines,  and  demolishes  brush  and 
saplings  up  to  3’/2"  in  diameter.  A  | 
curved  baffle  plate  and  an  adjustable  | 
rear  safety  door  controls  mulching  I 
rate  and  helps  distribute  material 
evenly.  The  rugged  machine  makes  a 
60"  cut  with  four  free-swinging 
blades.  Maximum  cutting  height  is 
over  12". 
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These  four  men  were  elected  as  directors  to  the  13-member  board  of  directors  of  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative  by  delegates  representing  47,000  members  at 
the  cooperative's  19th  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Ithaca  on  July  31,  1959.  Left  to  right; 
Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertown,  representing  the  Ayrshire  breed;  Stewart  Benedict 
Massena,  for  the  Brown  Swiss  breed;  Norman  W.  Allen,  Schaghticoke,  for  District  7, 
including  counties  in  northeastern  New  York  State  and  western  Vermont;  and  Albert 
S.  Fox,  Olivebridge,  for  District  8,  representing  counties  in  southeastern  New  York 
State. 

Big  NYABC  Show- 
Annual  Meeting  at  Ithaca 


Hive  hundred  and  31  animals  — 
the  largest  number  in  the  nine- 
y  e  a  r  history  of  the  annual 
NYABC  Cattle  Show  —  passed 
through  the  judging  rings  during  the 
1959  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  Cattle  Show  held  July  31  and 
August  1  at  the  cooperative’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  Judd  Falls  Road  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Over  4,000  spectators  watched  as 
daughters  uf  NYABC  sires  of  the  five 
major  dairy  breeds  —  Holstein,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss 
— captured  premiums  totaling  $6,196. 

Judging  this  quality  event  were 
William  Hepburn,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
James  Canyon  Ranch  at  Genoa,  Nev., 
on  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss;  and 
Lawrence  Colebank  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
official  classifier  for  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  on  Guernsey, 
Jersey  and  Ayrshire. 

Other  winners  of  the  Showmanship 
Contest  were :  JUNIOR  DIVISIOI'^ ; 
(under  15  yrs.  of  age)  Holstein, 
Charles  A.  Davis,  Genoa;'  Guernsey, 
J.  Kevin  Nedrow,  Ludlowville;  Jersey, 
Janet  Nash,  Jamesville;  Ayrshire,  Mark 
E.  Murphy,  Hector;  and  Brown  Swiss, 
John  Denesha,  Gouverneur. 

SENIOR  DIVISION:  (15  to  21  yrs. 


Henry  Van  Blake,  Cobleskill,  shown  with 
his  wife  Anna,  was  named  to  receive  the 
coveted  Technicians'  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative.  Van 
Blake  was  cited  as  top  man  for  the  year 
among  NYABC's  217  technicians  located 
throughout  New  York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  received  a  certificate  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  a  cash  award,  and  will  have 
expenses  paid  on  a  trip  for  himself  and 
his  wife  to  the  1959  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Artificial 
Breeders  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


of  age)  Holstein,  Paul  Sears,  Homer; 
Guernsey,  John  J.  Sullivan,  Holcomb; 
Jersey,  Merle  Lawton,  Newark  Valley; 
Ayrshire,  Sheldon  W.  Atherton,  Green¬ 
wood;  and  Brown  Swiss,  Thomas  Giles, 
Scottsville. 

The  Grand  Champions  for  each  dairy 
breed  shown  are: 

Holstein:  The  10-year  old  Irene  ^han- 
ley  Pabst  Rag  Apple,  sired  by  Bessie, 
owned  by  Bennett  Acres  of  Kent. 

Guernsey:  The  3-year  old  Broadview 
Farms  Peggy,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
owned  by  Stanley  Murphy  of  Tully. 

Jersey:  The  3-year  old  Design  Noble 
Starlet,  a  Spark  daughter,  owned  by 
Ha  Nash  of  Jamesville. 

Ayrshire :  The  6-year  old  Kenmore  Van¬ 
essa,  a  daughter  of  Gold,  owned  by 
Floyd  Loper  of  Hornell. 

Brown  Swiss:  The  7-year  old  We-Gotta 
Ginger,  a  daughter  of  Superman, 
owned  by  James  Harkness  and 
Family  of  Marcellus. 

Delegates  representing  217  technician 
units  throughout  New  York  State  and 
Western  Vermont  adopted  a  record  $1,- 
189,080  annual  budget  for  the  1959-60 
fiscal  year.  Included  in  the  budget  was 
a  goal  of  527,040  cows  to  be  bred  to 
NYABC  sires  for  this  fiscal  year  along 
with  the  slogan  “A  Cow  A  Minute.” 

Glenn  Porter,  Watertown,  was  re¬ 
elected  Ayrshire  breed  Chairman,  and 
Stewart  Benedict  of  Massena  was  alsc 
re-elected  as  Brown  Swiss  Chairman. 


Eighteen  year  old  Roy  Sears  of  HomC 
receives  the  C.  Hadley  Smith  trophy 
the  donor  as  the  Grand  Champion  You! 
Showman  at  the  1959  NYABC  Cattle  Show. 
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On  the  left  is  Silvcrbirch  Rag  Apple  Ruby  820485,  not  much  of  a  cow  production-wise. 
Her  last  three  lactations  averaged  9,229  lbs.  milk,  3.4*^^°,  311  lbs.  fat.  Ruby  presented 
Merida  with  four  daughters  in  as  many  years,  all  by  Leander.  Ruby's  fifth  calf  was  a 
bull,  also  by  Leander.  The  two  older  daughters,  milking  side  by  side  with  Ruby,  aver¬ 
aged  10,525  lbs.  milk,  3.85°/«>,  408  lbs.,  actual  records.  The  older  one  had  two 
records.  With  a  partial  lactation,  the  third  daughter  (fourth  in  picture)  keeps  the  pace. 
From  better  cows  than  Ruby,  Leander  has  better  daughters. 


.Visiting 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


N.  Y. 


Milepost  372  thruway 


Leander  and  Company 


N  MERIDA  Farms  at  Stan- 
briclge  East,  in  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships,  Quebec,  there  was,  when 
I  was  asked  in  to  advise,  a 
young  bull  named  Browns  Abegweit 
Leander  237017,  of  Holstein  persua¬ 
sion.  His  production  pedigree  looked 
good,  and  $1500  had  been  paid  for  him. 
But  there  had  been  so  many  bad  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  farms  were  in  such  a 
mess,  that  I  asked  that  Leander  be 
used  lightly  for  a  while.  He  was,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake  on  my  part, 
but  one  which  I  would  make  every  time 
on  a  young  bull  when  old,  favorably 
proved  bulls  are  available  artificially. 

The  third  manager  in  my  time  is 
Norman  Cook,  an  extra  good  young 
dairyman  I  found  in  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.  When  the  conception  rate  by  ar¬ 
tificial  service  gradually  proved  to  be 
too  low,  Norman,  in  desperation,  be¬ 
gan  to  use  Leander  earlier  and  more 
heavily  than  had  been  planned.  This 
was  fortunate.  Leander,  on  mate- 
daughter  comparisons,  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  greatest  lifter  of  milk  flow 
and  raiser  of  butterfat  percentage  that 
I've  ever  known  among  purebred  cattle 
of  any  bi’eed. 

Even  after  allowing  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  care  and  feeding  under  Nor- 
man,  or  the  environmental  factor,  as 
the  professors  call  it,  almost  every 
daughter  of  Leander  produces,  in  first 
lactation,  more  milk  of  higher  test  than 
tioc  dam  did  or  does  at  maturity.  The 
bull  is  still  in  service,  with  -75  daugh¬ 
ters  now  at  Merida  and  more  coming. 
See  picture  on  this  page  of  four  full 
sisters,  all  by  Leander. 


to  Norman  Cook  and  his  wife.  I  plan  to 
drop  out  in  1960. 

Screenings 

It  may  not  be  news,  for  it  has  been 
going  on  for  quite  a  while,  but  this  is 


the  most  advantageous  time  in  fifty 
years  for  culling  cows  by  sending  them 
to  the  slaughter  house.  I’ve  never 
known  the  time,  until  recently  when 
almost  any  old  dairy  cow  would  bring 
$175,  and  heavier  ones  on  up  to  $300. 
As  a  result,  the  national  dairy  cattle 
population  shows  a  little  shrink,  and 
this,  too,  is  all  to  the  good.  But  look  at 
the  national  beef  cattle  population! 
Whew!  How  much  time  is  left? 

Winter-killing  reduced  our  Hudson 
barley  to  almost  exactly  half  a  crop. 
For  twenty  years,  until  now,  we’ve 
done  quite  well  with  winter  barley 
whenever  we  grew  it.  At  first  it  was 
the  variety  called  Wong,  and  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  Hudson,  a  better  one. 
Harry  Morrill  had  our  barley  sown  by 
September  9.  It  was  well  fertilized  and 
came  on  luxuriantly,  too  much  so,  I 
thought.  But  we  had  the  poor  luck  of 
growing  it  on  a  flat,  non-alfalfa  field, 
W’here  water  collected  in  patches,  froze, 
and  smothered  out  the  barley. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  better  drained 
land,  alfalfa-bromegrass  gave  us  big 
yields  of  first-cutting  hay,  and,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  scant  June  and  July  rain¬ 
fall,  the  second  cutting  is  satisfactory, 
even  heavy  on  some  fields.  Lime  and 
fertilizer  played  a  part  in  making  a 
hay  crop,  and,  in  my  opinion,  increased 
the  resistance  of  the  alfalfa  and  grass 
to  winter  damage.  We  did  not  sustain 
anything  like  as  much  reduction  in  live 
hay  plants  as  was  so  freely  indicated 
by  the  experts  in  the  spring  of  1959, 
for  the  whole  Northeast. 


GRANGE 

EVEN -FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR 

packs  more 
Silage 


Fully  automatic  —  no 
man  needed  during  fili¬ 
ng.  Increases  silo  capac¬ 
ity  and  accomplishes  uni- 


■//i-'/A  form  settling.  No  motor  used 

/  —  flow  of  silage  over  paddle 

y ' 

f,\'  wheel  supplies  power  to  rotate 
„  distributor.  Your  silo  lasts  longer 
due  to  better  drainage. 

See  if  on  display  at  your 

GRANGE  DEALER 

or  write 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist- 
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Crop  Dryer  Helps  Cows  Produce  More 


However,  or  howsomever,  as  Uncle 
Jim  McWhorter  used  to  say,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fashionable  breeder  and  those  of 
show  ring  judges,  there  is  a  bad  hole 
m  Leander,  but  not  in  my  eyes.  Sloping 
rumps  in  his  daughters  are  his  fault, 
If  fault  it  is. 

Leander  straightens  legs  (see  pic¬ 
ture),  squares  up  udders  and  transmits 
bsep  middles,  but  still  most  breeders 
'^11  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  “sloper.” 
yith  so  many  daughters,  I  suppose 
Norman  and  I  ought  to  sell  Leander, 
^  really  remarkable  bull  and  sure 
reeder,  but  who  among  the  fashion- 

juinded  Holsten  fraternity  would  buy 
mm? 

Merida  Farms  is  owned  by  the 
ountess  Giannalisa  Feltrinelii  of 
ome,  Italy,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
^ew  York  City.  She  is  a  fine  lady.  I 
m  in  the  picture  because  of  her  New 
°rk  lawyer,  Harold  Greenwald,  with 
om  I’ve  been  acquainted  for  25 
y^ars.  Success  at  Merida  is  due  mostly 


Donald  Gates  of  the  Gates 
Homestead  Farms,  Chitten- 
ango,  Madison  County,  put 
his  crop  dryer  to  work 
early  this  year — May  27th. 
Result — he  has  fine  hay  to 
show  for  it.  This  equipment  is  also 
used  for  other  crop  drying  purposes. 
It  all  helps  cut  down  substantially  on 
his  grain  purchases. 

Mr.  Gates  and  his  family  own  an 
800-acre  farm,  300  cattle,  150  milking. 
He  is  producing  over  12,700  pounds,  at 
nearly  500  pounds  of  fat,  per  cow  per 


year.  Mr.  Gates  attributes  this  partly 
to  the  early  and  consistent  use  of  his 
crop  dryer.  Shown  above,  at  left,  is 
Daniel  Gates  with,  at  right,  Eyra  ‘Zeke’ 
Keeney,  Gates  Homestead  foreman. 

Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara 
Mohawk  farm  representative  about 
electric  crop  drying  on  your  farm  ? 
He’ll  gladly  discuss  it  with  you,  and 
show  you  the  many  ways  in  which 
electricity  can  increase  your  farm 
profit  as  well  as  your  comfort.  You 
can  contact  him  through  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  •  .  .  electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Layout  &  Eqtiifiiiient 
FOR  YOUR 

FARM  SHOP 

By  CHARLES  HAMMOND 


M 


jANY  farmers  have  a  bigger  in¬ 
vestment  in  machinery  and 

_ equipment  than  in  land  or 

buildings.  That’s  a  good  reason 
for  surveying  what  your  farm  shop 
should  be,  for  without  an  adequate 
shop  to  help  you  maintain  equipment, 
make  repairs,  build  new  equipment,  and 
stoi’e  tools  you  may  find  it  harder  to 
keep  your  farm  in  the  black. 

A  farm  shop  doesn’t  directly  help  you 


with  farming  but  it  does  allow  you  to 
cut  costs,  save  “breakdown”  time,  use 
any  spare  time  profitably  improving 
your  farm  equipment  and  buildings,  and 
protects  your  investment  in  equipment. 

The  farm  shop'  is  the  place  where 
farm  machinery  is  repaired  and  serv¬ 
iced,  where  building  maintenance  and 
improvements  take  place,  and  where  all 
tools  and  materials  are  kept  for  those 
jobs. 


Always  consider  the  particular  de¬ 
mands  that  you’ll  place  on  your  shop. 
These  vary  considerably,  depending  on 
the  kinds  of  farming  that  you  do,  size 
of  your  farm  and  the  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  space  available. 

Shop  Location 

Men  with  shops  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  have  them  within  50  feet  of 
the  house  and  barn  but  adjacent  to  the 
farm  machinery  storage  area.  It  also 
adds  convenience  to  have  shop  easily 
accessible  from  the  fields. 

Since  the  justification  for  having  a 
shop  is  to  slice  farm  overhead  costs,  it’s 
just  good  sense  to  use  a  building  al¬ 
ready  standing,  such  as  a  garage,  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  shed,  or  poultry  house.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  build,  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  fire-resistant  construction, 
pitch  the  floor  toward  the  door  so  water 
and  other  wastes  will  readily  drain 


Know-how  in  Farming 
Know-how  in  Credit— 
That's  your  Co-op 
Farm  Credit  Specialist 


left  to  Right:  Roy  1.  Anderson,  Secy.-Treos.,  Fondo,  N.Y.  and  John  Holloway,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Quality  young  stock  is  a  blue-chip  investment 


Born  and  raised  on  a  Maine  farm,  Roy  Anderson 
graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  He  has  been  a  specialist  in 
farm  credit  for  nearly  20  years,  working  with 
dairymen  and  with  poultry,  crop  and  fruit  farmers. 
He  is  now  Manager  of  the  NFLA  and  PCA  serving 
the  Mohawk  Valley  region  of  New  York. 

Here,  Roy  and  John  Holloway  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  pause  to  admire  some  of  John’s  registered 
Jersey  calves.  John  graduated  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Cornell,  as  did  his  oldest  son  who  is 
now  in  business  with  him.  The  Holloways  own 
two  farms  —  460  acres,  rent  another  of  125  acres 
and  milk  12  5  cows.  They  purchased  their  first 
farm  with  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Loan  and  are 
regular  users  of  Pfoduction  Credit. 


Roy  Anderson  knows  quality  cattle  and  knows 
that  quality  plus  efficiency  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
success  in  farming.  He’s  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
success  of  many  farmers,  too,  through  long-term 
Federal  Land  Bank  loans  for  long-range  projects, 
and  short-term  Production  Credit  Loans  to  finance 
operating  expenses.  As  a  farm  credit  specialist,  he 
can  care  for  all  farm  credit  requirements,  as  can  the 
personnel  of  your  own  local  associations. 

Whatever  your  credit  requirements,  consult  your 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Association  for  the  best 
and  most  understanding  service. 

For  complete,  expert  farm  credit  service  see  your  local 
associations  or  write: 

Dept.  A-123,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS  through  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
THRIFTY  OPERATING  LOANS  through  Production  Credit  Associations 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


away,  and  to  lay  out  the  shop  for  most 
efficiency. 

Size  of  the  shop,  of  course,  is  o-oy- 
erned  by  its  expected  capacity  requ^ire- 
ments.  Generally  speaking,  follow  a 
floor  plan  that  provides  enough  space 
to  accommodate  your  largest  piece  of 
farm  machinery  as  well  as  enough  room 
to  work  around  it.  Be  sure  doors  are 
wide  and  high  enough  to  allow  the  en¬ 
try  of  your  largest  machines. 

Wall  space  is  important  because  it’s 
here  that  storage  shelves  and  work¬ 
benches  must  be  fastened  or  stand. 
There  is  no  need  for  windows  along 
walls  used  for  storage  - —  only  above 
benches  or  tools  where  natural  light  is 
helpful.  Reserve  floor  space  for  a 
single  flue  chimney,  stove,  forge,  drill 
presses,  power  saw  and  jointer. 

Metal  lathe,  grinder,  acetylene  or  arc 
welders,  and  an  air  compressor  are 
more  convenient  when  placed  against 
walls  where  the  tools  and  materials 
for  each  kind  of  work  are  within  close 
reach. 

Electric  service  should  be  60-ampere, 
115-  and  230-volts.  Lighting  and  re¬ 
ceptacle  outlets  can  be  provided  later, 
after  all  shop  equipment  has  been 
moved  in.  Power  tools  drawing  I'n- 
horsepower  or  more  require  a  230-volt 
supply  while  smaller  electric  tools,  such 
as  the  grinder  and  portable  drill,  op¬ 
erate  well  on  115-volts. 

Shop  Equipment 

Asi\|e  from  hand  tools,  you'll  find 
these  shop  items  essential: 

1.  Grinder.  Two  high-speed  types  are 
available,  one  with  the  grinding 
wheels  on  the  motor  shaft  and  the 
other  with  a  separate  arbor  for  the 
grinding  wheels. 

2.  Drills.  Portable  electric  types  should 
use  up  to  Ve-inch  drills  and  not  turn 
faster  than  375  r.p.m.  under  load.  For 
slow  speed  work,  use  a  post  drill, 
either  hand-operated  or  motorized. 

3.  Ten-inch  table  saw,  powered  with  a 
% -horsepower  3450  r.p.m.  motor.  For 
general  use,  rip-saw  blades  are  best. 

4.  Handmade  or  purchased  forge,  to 
heat  metals  quickly  and  inexpensive¬ 
ly  so  that  the  work  can  be  bent, 
drawn  out,  upset,  or  tempered. 

5.  Welder.  There  are  two  types:  electric 
arc  and  the  oxy-acetylene.  Arc  weld¬ 
ing  is  faster,  and  less  expensive  but 
lacks  the  capacity  and  versatility  of 
the  gas  welder.  A  180-ampere  electric 
arc  welder  can  handle  most  farm  re¬ 
pair  jobs,  working  best  on  steel. 

The  above  equipment  will  meet  most 
ordinary  probems  of  farm  maintenance. 
Optional  additional  equipment  can  help 
make  your  job  easier,  still  nioie 
profitable. 

Air  compressor.  A  source  of  air  if 
handy  for  powering  lubricating  tools 
or  paint  and  spray  equipment,  as 
well  as  inflating  tires. 

A  metal  lathe  to  turn,  bore,  thread 
or  finish  machine  parts. 

A  battery  charger. 

Aside  from  shop  chores,  the  wel- 
equipped  farm  shop)  enables  you  to  join 
the  rajnks  of  the  nation’s  do-it-yourse 
home  craftsmen.  A  well-planned,  we 
laid  out  farm  maintenance  shop 
poay  y'ou  plenty  of  dividends — in  bo  i 
dollars  and  hours  of  relaxation. 

I'lTXAS  YLVA>  I A 
HAY  SIIHWS 

Hay  shows  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
will  start  off  with  one  at  Hershey  an 
August  27-29.  Others  will  be:  Septem¬ 
ber  22  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni 
versity'’  Farm  near  Center  Hall,  on 
September  23  at  the  Lee  Turk  Fainr 
near  Titusville;  September  24  at  Penn 
State  research  station  near  Lig'onien 
and  on  October  23  at  the  Grange  Ha  ; 
Wysox.  . 

The  show  at  Hershey  will  be  pait 
a  week-long  scries  highlighting  tbe 
nual  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days,  an^ 
among  the  equipment  featured  will 
a  self-propelled  combination  mowef 
crusher- windrower. 
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You  CAiY  j^lakc  3l«iiey 

Oil  A  i^iiiall  Hairy  Farm 


"Can  the  small  dairy  farm  survive?” 
That’s  the  question  we  asked  Dr.  L.  H. 
Brown;  Michigan  State  University 
dairy  economist. 

His  answer:  “Yes,  if  .  .  .”  IF  the  farm 
is  well  managed.  His  proof :  Many  small 
dairy  farms  are  showing  a  nice  profit 
today,  in  spite  of  low  milk  prices  and 
high  equipment  prices. 

Professor  Brown  studied  the  records 
of  131  dairy  farms  with  fewer  than  30 
cows  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
found  that  80%  of  them  were  making 
money.  Then  dividing  the  profitable 
farms  into  two  approximately  equal 
groups,  he  found  that  the  gixrup  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  incomes  awraged  to  have 
the  following  characteristics: 


1.  Milked  14%  more  cows. 

2.  Used  19%  less  labor. 

3.  Sold  15%  more  milk  per  cow  on 
7%  less  feed. 

4.  drew  nearly  30%  more  feed  per 
acre  at  13%  more  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  expense. 

5.  Had  13%  less  investment  per  cow. 

Following  are  Professor  Brown’s 
suggestions  on  what  a  small  dairy 
farmer  can  do  to  stay  in  business: 

1.  Increase  crop  yields. 

2.  Put  higher  lu'oportion  of  land  in 


high  value  crops  like  corn;  have 
higher  producing  stands  of  hay, 
pasture,  wheat.  1 

3.  Add  a  ferw  more  cows,  hut  not  so 
many  that  you  have  then  to  invest 
in  expensiv  e  new  equipment. 

4.  Cull  and  breed  for  higher  produc¬ 
ing  cows.  One  cow  producing 
10,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk  will  return 
as  much  income  above  feed  costs 
as  three  cows  producing  only  5,000 
lbs. 

5.  Buy  only  that  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  used  to  capacity. 
Machinery  investment  that  goes 
aho^  e  .$00  per  tillable  acre  should 
be  e.xamined  critically. 

6.  Alakc  machinery  last  longer;  buy 
good  used  c(iuii)ment;  own  e.xpen- 


sive  equipment  with  a  neighbor. 

7.  Make  present  buildings  do  with 
bare  minimum  of  new  investment. 
When  you  start  building  new  silos, 
pole  barns,  milking  parlors,  there 
frequently  is  no  stopping  place 
short  of  60  to  80  cows. 

8.  Have  a  gross  income  of  .$90  to  $110 
l)er  acre;  keep  expenses  in  range  of 
$60  to  $90.  (Including  depreciation, 
and  value  of  family  labor). 

9.  Organize  business  to  gross  at  least 
$10,000  to  $12,000  per  man.  This 
means  keeping  20  to  30  cows  per 
man  and  maintaining  good  yields, 
on  11 0-140-acre  farms. 

^Summarized  from  an  article  in 
“Farm  Profit,”  published  by  Massey 
Ferguson. 


It  makes  a  man  feel  g<>o<l  to  have  his  hanker  recognize  him 
as  a  solid  citizen  .  .  .  and  a  good  credit  risk. 

Of  course,  I  own  property.  But  so  do  other  farmers.  My  hanker 
said:  “The  Dairymen’s  League  assures  "its  memhers  of  a  market  ,36.5  days 
a  year.  That  means  regularity  of  income,  and  regularity  of  loan 
repayments.  Over  the  long  pull,  it  means  higher  income.” 

Some  Dairymen  Don’t  Understand 

You  hear  some  dairymen  say  a  marketing  cooperative,  hecause  il  sells 
milk  through  its  own  facilities,  is — in  a  ivdy  they  never  explain  — 
under  dealer  influence.  That  shows  they  don’t  understand  how  a  marketing 
cooperative  works.  You’d  think  they’d  wise  up  and  realize  that  it’s  the 
marketing  cooperative’s  facilities  that  really  make  dealers  toe  the  line. 

But  as  my  banker  said,  “Talk  is  cheap.  And  you  lend  money  and  make 
money  on  performance,  not  on  promises.”  It’s  too  bad  more  dairymen 
don’t  select  their  cooperative  on  the  same  basis  .  .  .  on  performance, 
that  is.  If  they  did,  I  wouldn’t  have  to  keep  advising  them  to 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  MEMBERS 
are  Top-Grade  CREDIT  RISKS 


THS  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXI 

EAVY  RAINS  delayed  Dan’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  from  his 
visit  with  ex-president  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  Monticello,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  he  became  very  anxious  for 
•news  about  his  sick  son.  In  crossing 
the  Rivanna  River,  swollen  by  the  re¬ 
cent  rains,  Dan  said  to  the  ferryman, 

“You  find  your  work  hard  enough 
this  morning,  don’t  you?’’ 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “It  puts  a  man 
up  to  all  he  knows.” 

Dan  thought  of  the  many  critical 
situations  in  life  that  “puts  a  man  up  to 
all  he  knows.” 

A  terrible  blow  awaited  him  in 
Washington.  A  letter  from  Grace  told 
him  that  little  Charles  had  died  and 
that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  tomb 
under  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Boston  be¬ 
side  his  little  sister,  Gracie.  Grief- 
stricken  in  his  room,  Dan  thought  that 
it  was  hard  enough  to  lose  someone  you 
loved  when  you  were  with  them,  but 
it  was  doubly  hard  not  even  to  be  able 
to  go  to  the  funeral.  As  he  had  many 
times  before,  Dan  wondered  at  the  in¬ 
scrutable  ways  of  Providence.  Why 
was  a  baby  born  to  live  and  be  loved  for 
only  a  short  time,  like .  his  Gracie  and 
Charles?  On  the  other  hand,  why  was 
some  sinful  old  reprobate  permitted  to 
live  out  his  “three  score  years  and  ten.” 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  and  heart,  Dan 
sat  at  his  desk  and  wrote; 

Thou  rears’t  to  me  no  filial  stone. 

No  parent’s  grave  with  tears  beholdest. 
Thou  art  my  ancestor  and  my  son! 
And  stand’st  in  Heaven’s  counts  the 

oldest. 

But  in  the  days  that  followed,  Dan 
had  to  pick  up  his  weary  feet  and 
stumble  on.  For,  he  thought,  come  war, 
pestilence,  grief  and  death,  life’s  little 
play  must  go  on.  Thank  God  for  work! 
It  partly  helped  him  to  forget  his  sor¬ 
rows.  In  his  letters  to  Grace  and  to  his 
friends  at  home,  he  wrote  of  his  every¬ 
day  duties  and  work,  and  tried  to  make 
them  sound  cheerful.  But  time  marched 
on,  the  session  ended  and  Dan  went 
home. 

4:  «  * 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in 
June.  The  year  was  1825.  Old  Boston 
town  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
many  thousands  of  visitors  who  had 
come  from  all  over  New  England  to 
celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  hear  their 
own  Daniel  Webster  make  the  chief 
speech. 

At  long  last,  the  great  parade  start¬ 
ed  from  Boston  toward  where  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  to  be  held  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  monument  was  to  be  laid. 
In  the  vanguard  marched  the  soldiers 
in  their  blue  uniforms  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  flying  over  their  heads,  led 
by  a  fife  and  drum  corps.  Back  of  the 
soldiers,  riding  proudly  in  barouches 
were  200  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
about  40  of  whom  had  actually  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Some  of  these  old  sol¬ 
diers  carried  their  fighting  equipment, 
some  wore  decorations,  and  some  bore 
the  scars  of  battle.  From  the  crowds 
that  lined  the  road,  a  tremendous  cheer 
went  up  as  the  old  soldiers  rode  slowly 
past. 

Following  them  came  the  members  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 
under  whose  auspices  the  celebration 
was  held.  Thousands  of  Masons,  dress¬ 


ed  in  their  regalia,  marched  solemnly 
by  in  the  parade,  as  did  many  other 
organizations  and  societies,  with  their 
banners  flying  in  the  soft  June  sun¬ 
shine.  So  long  was  the  procession  that 
the  front  of  the  parade  reached 
Charleston  Bridge  before  the  rear  had 
left  Boston  Common.  As  the  procession 
marched  slowly  by,  wild  cheering  broke 
out  from  the  crowds. 

Stretching  their  necks  to  see,  sudden¬ 
ly  the  whole  crowd  all  along  the  way 
began  to  yell:  “It’s  Lafayette!  It’s  La¬ 
fayette!”  Sure  enough,  there  he  was  — 
a  little  old  man,  bowing  and  waving 
politely — the  great  Frenchman,  who 
had  helped  to  win  the  Revolution,  and 
who  had  come  back  now  to  join  with 
his  friends  in  celebration  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  last  the  corner-stone  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons,  the  President  of  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Association,  and  LaFayette. 

The  crowd  was  spread  out  in  a  large 
amphitheater  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill.  When  Dan  began  to  speak 


Dan  Had  the  Music  As  Well 
As  the  Words 

ERHAPS  the  greatest  speech 
ever  made  is  the  one  Daniel 
Webster  made  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon¬ 
ument.  In  this  installment  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  story,  “The  Words  and 
the  Music,"  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  quoted  excerpts  from  this 
speech,  and  in  particular  the  au¬ 
thor's  vivid  description  of  the  great 
crowd,  the  largest  that  had  ever 
gathered  in  New  England  at  that 
time,  who  came  to  hear  the  speech. 
Particularly  exciting  is  the  way  the 
crowd  reacted  when  Dan  had  fin- 
ished.-£.  W. 


from  a  raised  platform,  he  faced  the 
largest  crowd  that  had  ever  assembled 
in  New  England.  Yet  so  great  was  the 
carrying  power  of  that  powferful  voice, 
so  close  was  the  attention  of  every  one 
of  that  multitude,  that  all  heard  clearly 
every  word  Dan  uttered. 

In  the  crowd,  come  from  Hanover  to 
hear  their  foster  brother,  were  Dr. 
Jerry  Tappan  and  his  wife,  Debbie.  As 
they  sat  together,  Jerry  reached  over 
to  take  his  wife’s  hand,  but  there  was 
no  response.  Debbie,  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in  that  crowd,  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  emotions  aroused 
by  the  speaker  that  she  was  almost 
mesmerized.  Jerry  was  listening  too,  of 
course,  and  he  thought  of  that  other 
time,  many  years  before,  when  he  had 
sat  with  Debbie  and  listened  to  Daniel 
Webster  give  an  oration.  Many  long 
years  had  come  and  gone  since,  but 
then,  as  now,  Debbie  had  been  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  that  voice.  Then,  as  he  listened, 
he  saw  Dan  turn  toward  the  old  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Revolution,  seated  in  a 
group  by  themselves,  and  heard  Dan 
say: 

“Venerable  men!  You  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation. 
Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out 
your  lives  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you 
stood  fifty  years  ago  this  very  hour, 
with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors. 


shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for 
your  country. 

“Behold,  how  altered!  The  same  hea¬ 
vens  are  indeed  over  your  heads;  the 
same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet,  but  all 
else,  how  changed!  You  hear  now  no 
roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  ris¬ 
ing  from  burning  Charlestown.  The 
ground  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady 
and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call  to 
repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  feai-lessly  bared  in  an  in¬ 
stant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may 
be  in  war  and  death;  all  these  you  have 
witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.” 

“May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile 
upon  your  declining  years  and  bless 
them;  And  when  you  shall  here  have 
exchanged  your  embraces,  when  you 
shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands 
which  have  so  often  been  extended  to 
give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in 
the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look 
abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which 
your  young  valor  defended  and  mark 
the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled; 
yea,  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth 
and  see  what  a  name  you  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what 
a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom, 
and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last 
days  from  the  improved  condition  of 
mankind!” 

¥  V 

“We  come  as  Americans  to  mark  a 
spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us 
and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  whoso¬ 
ever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place 
is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure 
may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  of  that  event  to  every  class 
and  every  age.  We'  wish  that  infancy 
may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection 
from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary 
and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and 
be  solaced  by  the  recollections  it  sug¬ 
gests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up 
here  and  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  its 
toil.  We  wish  that  in  those  days  of  dis¬ 
aster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all 
nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon 
us  also,  desponding  patriotispi  may 
turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  foundations  of  our  na¬ 
tional  power  are  still  strong.  We  wish 
that  this  column,  rising  toward  heaven 
among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many 
temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contrib¬ 
ute  also  to  produce  in  all  minds  a  pious 
feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude. 

“We  wish  finally  that  the  last  object 
to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  na¬ 
tive  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his 
who  revisits  it,  may  be  something 
which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty 
and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise, 
let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his 
coming!  Let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  on  its  summit.” 

No  wonder,  thought  Jerry,  that  so 
many  of  the  old  soldiers  and  others  in 
the  audience  were  weeping.  So  was 
Debbie.  Jerry  had  to  swallow  a  lump  in 
his  own  throat.  Jerry  knew  that  never 
before  and  never  again  would  he  see 
such  a  great  multitude  so  carried  away. 
When  Dan  had  finished,  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence  as  thunderous  as  the 
roar  of  cannon  in  battle.  Then,  as  if 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  force,  the 
crowd  surged  forward  toward  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  Dan  stood.  Finally,  their 
pent  up  emotions  burst  into  a  tremen¬ 
dous  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands. 

:C 

In  a  beautiful  brand-new  chaise 
drawn  by  a  prancing  lively  team  of  bay 
horses,  Dan  and  Grace  were  taking  a 
ride  along  the  countryside  and  sea¬ 
shore  south  of  Boston.  As  they  rode 
along,  Dan  was  remembering  another 
ride  that  he  had  taken  with  Grace, 
when  he  had  brought  her  as  his  bride 
from  Salisbury  to  Portsmouth.  Now  he 
reminded  her  of  it.  She  moved  over  to 
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sit  more  closely  against  him,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  into  his  face,  she  answered 
‘That’s  strange,  my  dear,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  exactly  the  same  thing.” 

“Do  you  remember  that  kiss  I  stole 
by  the  roadside?” 

“Of  course!  I’ll  never  forget  it.” 

“Whoa!”  he  said  to  the  horses.  "How 
about  another  ?” 

She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
pulled  his  head  down  and  kissed  him 
long  and  tenderly. 

Straightening  up  he  said,  "Better 
than  ever!” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed.  “Isn’t  it  wonder¬ 
ful  that  through  the  years,  through  all 
our  problems  and  sorrows,  we  have 
kept  our  love  greener  than  ever.” 

“Yes,  so  many  of  our  married  friends 
take  each  other  for  granted.  They  seem 
to  have  lost  all  of  the  romance  and 
glamour  that  you  and  I,  thank  God, 
have  kept.” 

They  came  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill 
and  again  Dan  stopped  the  horses.  Be¬ 
low  them  to  the  left  was  the  long  sandy 
shore  stretching  down  to  the  sea.  To 
their  right  was  a  beautiful  house,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  shade  trees,  topped  by  one 
great  elm.  The  setting  sun  with  its 
golden  light  seemed  to  be  giving  its 
blessing  to  the  whole  scene,  and  they 
copld  hear  the  gentle  lulling  sound  of 
the  sea.  After  a  long  moment  Grace 
said,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice, 
“Dan’l,  for  a  long  time  we’ve  been 
longing  for  and  talking  about  getting 
a  place  in  the  country.”  Pointing  at  the 
house,  she  said,  “That’s  it!” 

Dan  was  delighted  with  Grace’s  re¬ 
action,  for  he  had  already  visited  the 
place  and  talked  with  the  owner.  Now 
he  said,  “All  right,  sweetheart,  let’s  go 
see  what  we  can  do.”  Then  he  told 
her,  “I  saw  this  place  yesterday,  and 
before  telling  you,  I  wanted  to  see  if 
you  liked  it  as  I  do.  It  is  owned  by  John 
Thompson,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  he  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  would  sell  it.  I  think  he 
is  short  of  money.” 

They  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Thompsons.  Here  was  the  great 
Daniel  Webster  in  their  home.  Terms 
were  quickly  agreed  upon.  Dan,  ever 
free  with  his  own  money,  was  gen¬ 
erous  with  the  price  he  offered,  and  in¬ 
sisted,  as  part  of  the  bargain,  that  the 
Thompsons  should  continue  to  live 
there  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

After  the  deal  was  all  settled,  Dan 
said  to  Grace,  “Some  farmer  I  am! 
There  isn’t  a  productive  acre  on  that 
whole  farm,  nothing  but  sand,  bushes 
and  worthless  weeds  and  grass.  But 
give  me  time,  my  dear,  give  me  time, 
and  I’ll  make  it  bloom  like  a  rose.” 

She  smiled  at  him,  “Of  course  you 
will.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  that 
beautiful  old  house,  and  you  have  the 
sea.  And  you  know  how  you  love  the 
sea!  What  are  we  going  to  name  it?' 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that.  How 
would  you  like  Marshfield?” 

She  nodded.  “Marshfield  it  is.” 

!|:  *  « 

On  his  return  to  Washington  early 
in  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Dan  took  Grace,  Fletcher,  Julia 
and  Edward  with  him.  Now  he  was 
happy.  He  didn’t  have  to  constantly 
worry  about  his  family  in  far  away 
Massachusetts,  and  he  could  devote 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  work  in 
Congress  and  to  an  occasional  lega 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

One  day,  Dan  and  Grace  went  to 
visit  President  and  Mrs.  Adams.  Wit 
the  interest  which  women  always  have 
in  such  matters,  Grace  noticed  that  a 
least  a  few  rooms  of  the  Presidents 
House  were  warm.  There  had  always 
been  much  gossip  about  the  house  from 
the  guests  in  former  administrations, 
who  shortened  their  stay  because  they 
had  been  so  uncomfortable.  Mrs- 
Adams  had  done  something  to  the  fur 
niture  and  its  arrangement  also,  nra 
ing  the  living  quarters  a  little  rnor 
homelike.  Quincy  and  Dan,  both  ha 
ing  from  Massachusetts,  were  0 
friends  and  were  soon  deep  in  conve 
sation  about  current  affairs.  But 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Dan  looked  at  the  rotund  little  man 
with  a  shining  bald  head  he  couldn’t 
help  smiling  to  himself  about  a  story 
that  was  going  the  rounds  of  Washing¬ 
ton  about  the  President  going  for  an 
early  morning  swim  in  the  Potomac 
River.  He  told  Grace  about  it  after¬ 
wards. 

“Quincy,  you  know,  like  me,  loves  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  story 
is  all  over  Washington  that  one  hot 
morning  he  walked  to  the  Potomac 
River  for  his  morning  constitutional 
and  for  a  swim.  Finding  an  isolated 
spot,  Quincy  took  off  all  his  clothes, 
hid  them  behind  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  took  a  swim.  When  he  came  out  his 
clothes  were  gone.” 

Grace  laughed,  “What  a  predicament 
for  anyone,  and  especially  for  the  dig¬ 
nified  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  did  he  do?” 

“Well,  he  finally  saw  a  boy  and  called 
him.  The  boy  did  not  recognize  him — 
who  would  under  the  circumstances!” 
Dan  paused  to  laugh.  “There  he  stood, 
probably  one  of  the  most  formal  men 
in  the  country,  naked  as  the  day  he 
arrived  on  earth,  with  his  bald  head 
shining  in  the  morning-  sun.  The  boy 
took  one  astonished  look  and  began  to 
laugh.  Now,  back  of  Quincy’s  formal¬ 
ity  he  has  a  grand  sense  of  humor.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  mad,  he  laughed  with 
the  boy.  On  the  promise  of  a  reward 
he  induced  the  boy  to  get  some  clothes 
for  him.  Afterwards,  he  told  the  joke 
himself  to  some  close  friends.” 

V  V  V 

In  his  talk  with  the  President,  Dan 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  “A  wonderful  achievement,”  said 
Adams.  “Think  of  it,  the  Great  Lakes 
are  now  connected  by  water  with  New 
York  City.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dan.  “They  carried  a 
keg  of  Lake  Erie  water  through  the 
canal  to  Albany  and  then  down  the 
Hudson  to  dump  it  into  the  Atlantic.” 

“That  was  quite  a  scheme,”  said  the 
President,  “to  signal  by  cannon  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  You  know,  they 
had  cannon  placed  some  miles  apart, 
but  within  hearing  distance  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and  then  they  shot  off  the  first 
one  at  the  Lake  and  each  of  the  others 
took  it  up  in  turn  as  they  heard  the 
preceding  one.  “I  wonder,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  mused,  “if  some  modification  of 
that  scheme  might  be  used  as  a  way 
of  communication  for  defense  in  war.” 

But  Dan  was  dreaming  along  another 
line.  “I  predict,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Erie  Canal  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  transportation.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Adams,  “unless  we 
find  something  in  transportation  even 
faster  and  better.” 

V 

Next  to  his  family,  Dan  got  more 
>ost,  recreation  and  actual  pleasure  out 
of  his  farm  and  home  at  Marshfield 
fhan  he  did  from  anything  else  he  ever 
did.  Not  even  the  law  was  as  interest- 
jng  as  it  was  to  make  those  sandy  acres 
oloom  with  luxuriant  ci’ops.  Thinking 
about  it,  Dan  concluded  that  there  are 
>n  every  one  of  us  ten  thousand  years 
of  heredity  from  ancestors  who  lived 
out  of  doors  and  close  to  nature.  This 
intensified  in  most  of  us  by  early 
arm  experience,  like  Dan  had  had  as 
a  boy.  With  most  farm  boys,  Dan 
nought,  “once  a  farmer,  always  a 
farmei*.” 

Always  an  early  riser,  it  was  fun 
or  Dan  to  go  out  at  daylight  when  he 
"'as  at  Marshfield,  break  ears  of  corn 
nr  the  middle  and  feed  them  to  his  fat 
®  eers.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  look- 
0  forward  to  his  coming.  His  big 
ocks  of  sheep  knew  him  too,  and 
'’ould  hardly  move  out  of  his  way  as 
0  Walked  among  them. 

But  before  Dan  could  have  his  ani- 
n  s,  he  had  to  have  crops  to  feed 
on  fHese  crops  would  not  grow' 

the  worthless,  sandy  soil  that  Dan 
^nund  when  he  took  over  Marshfield, 
fi  ri  ^'very  spare  moment  he  could 
I  co^  i'h  studied  and  thought  how  he 
I  sh*^  rnake  his  acres  productive.  On  the 
I  ores  of  the  ocean  at  ebb  tide,  there 


were  hundreds  of  tons  of  kelp  or  sea¬ 
weed.  That’s  good  humus,  thought  Dan, 
just  what  I  need  to  lighten  my  sand 
and  hold  the  moisture.  So  he  set  his 
men,  and  finally  his  neighbors,  to  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading  kelp.  Catching  the 
idea,  his  neighbors  began  building  up 
their  own  soil  in  the  same  way.  But, 
although  kelp  was  good  humus  it  was 
not  really  a  fertilizer.  Much  more  was 
needed.  It  had  to  be  supplemented  with 
plant  f^od.  To  do  this,  Dan  purchased 
and  applied  to  his  land  hundreds  of 
tons  of  bird  manure  or  guano,  imported 
from  South  America. 

Still  he  wondered  if  there  wasn’t  a 
cheaper  and  better  way  of  enriching 
the  soil.  He  recalled  that  the  Indians 
had  shown  the  Pilgrim  fathers  how  to 
grow  good  corn  on  their  rocky  soil  by 
planting  fish  with  the  corn.  Dan,  a 
fisherman  himself,  knew  that  just  off 
the  shore  from  his  land  there  were 
great  schools  of  fish  called  hardheads. 
So  he  set  men  to  netting  these  fish  and 
used  many  tons  of  them  to  fertilize 
his  land.  One  late  spring  day,  soon 
after  there  had  been  a  big  application 
of  fish  to  his  fields,  Grace  said  to  him, 
“The  smell  from  those  rotting  fish,  Dan, 
is  becoming  unbearable.  Moreover,  they 
are  attracting  millions  of  big  blue  flies. 
Only  today  Mrs.  John  Little  was  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  flies.  She  said  they 
were  all  over  the  neighborhood  and 
folks  had  named  them  ‘Webster’s 
flies’.” 

“They  should  talk,”  growled  Dan,  ir¬ 
ritated.  “Most  of  the  farmers  around 
here  are  using  fish  themselves.  I  show¬ 
ed  them  how  to  grow  better  crops  with 
fish  and  kelp.  That’s  gratitude  for  you! 
Come  on,  dear,  take  a  little  walk  with 
me.” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  waved  his 
hand  across  the  fields  around  them. 
“Remember  how  all  of  this  looked  when 
we  bought  the  place?” 

“Yes,  Dan’l,  I  remember.  There  was 
nothing  but  sand.” 

“Just  so,”  he  replied,  “but  now  look 
at  that  cornfield.  It’s  early  yet,  but  see 
how  dark  green,  sturdy  and  healthy 
it  looks.  Look  at  that  clover.  I’ll  wager 
it’ll  grow  two  tons  to  the  acre.” 

“I  know,  I  understand,  Dan’l.  It’s 
achievement.” 

She  wouldn’t  spoil  his  joy,  but  she 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  every  dollar 
of  income  from  the  place  cost  him  two 
dollars  in  expenses.  It  didn’t  matter, 
she  concluded  loyally,  Dan’l  worked 
hard  and  was  constantly  doing  for  oth¬ 
ers,  so  he  certainly  had  the  right  to 
spend  some  of  his  hard-earned  money 


for  such  constructive  recreation  as 
this  farming  was  for  him.  Although 
the  stench  from  the  fish  and  the  swarm 
of  flies  continued  to  trouble  her  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  Grace  never  complained  to 
Dan  again  about  them.  As  far  as  most 
of  the  neighbors  were  concerned  they 
were  using  fish  too  for  fertilizer  and 
were  grateful  to  Dan  for  the  many 
things  he  taught  them. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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IT  TAKES  MONEA^ 

TO  RVY  A  FARM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

on  cows  and  machinery,  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  faith  in  Harry’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training  agreed  to  loan  the 
balance. 

So,  in  June  1948,  there  was  a  wed¬ 
ding  in  the  family.  And  the  young 
couple  went  farming  on  their  own. 
How  did  they  make  out  ?  Let’s  let 
Harry  tell  the  story: 

“We  are  farming  260  acres  with  100 
head  of  stock,  68  of  which  are  milking. 
We  have  4  sons.  Milk  is  the  chief  in¬ 
come  producer.  We  raise  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  grain  the  cows  eat,  and  if 
a  cow’s  production  is  below  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  herd,  we  look  her  over  pretty 
carefully  and  sell  her  unless  we  think 
she  can  do  better.” 

I  asked  Harry  what  he  would  do  dif¬ 
ferent  if  he  were  to  start  from  scratch 
again. 

“I’d  take  a  more  careful  look  at  the 
buildings,”  he  replied.  “I  did  appraise 
the  buildings  on  the  farm  I  bought,  yet 
I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  building 
and  remodelling  in  order  to  save  labor 
and  cut  costs. 

“Soil  is  very  important,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  buying  a  farm  to  study 
a  soil  map  of  the  area  and  get  their 
State  College  to  make  soil  tests  of  all 
fields. 

“I  have  changed  my  attitude  a  little 
about  getting  out  of  debt.  I  hope  and 
expect  to  increase  our  net  worth  each 
year,  but  recently  I  refinanced  my 
mortgage  so  I  will  be  paying  less  each 
year  for  a  longer  time.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  capital  to  operate  a  farm  and  prob¬ 
ably  there  will  never  come  a  time  when 
I  am  entirely  out  of  debt.” 

Finally,  I  asked  Harry  what  sugges¬ 
tions  he  would  make  whereby  young 
men  wishing  to  buy  a  farm  could  get 
the  necessary  capital  more  easily.  If 
you  haven’t  already  read  them,  you  will 
find  them  in  the  box  on  page  1  of  this 
issue. 


TWO  WEEKS’  TOUR  !  Oct.  3-18 


I OW  would  you  like  to  travel  this 
fall  with  a  congenial  American 
j  Agriculturist  party  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in 
Canada  —  old  Quebec,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Evange¬ 
line  Land,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy?  And 
then  swing  over  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
and  drive  down  through  the  Acadia 
National  Park  in  the  heart  of  Maine’s 
pine  woods  ?  And  finally  visit  some  of 
the  most  histone  places  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims. 


This  is  a  most  delightful,  deluxe  bus 
tour,  with  overnight  stops  in  first  class 
hotels.  When  in  Quebec,  we  will  spend 
two  nights  at  the  beautiful  Chateau 
Frontenac.  You  can  look  forward  to  de¬ 
licious  meals,  good  company,  fascinat¬ 
ing  sightseeing,  and  absolutely  cai'e- 
fi’ee  traveling.  Our  tour  escort  looks 
after  you  from  start  to  finish. 

We  had  a  similar  two  weeks’  tour 
last  fall,  and  the  people  who  went  on  it 
loved  it.  That  is  why  we  are  repeating 
it  this  fall.  The  cost  of  the  all-expense 
ticket  is  very,  very  reasonable,  and  in¬ 
cludes  everything  —  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  delicious  meals,  sightseeing,  de¬ 
luxe  bus  transportation  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  back  to  Albany;  all  tips,  and  of 


course  the  services  of  our  tour  escort. 

For  full  information,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  Address  Mr. 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Pre.sident,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  the  day-by-day  itinerary,  which 
contains  pictures  of  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  places  we  will  visit. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itin¬ 
erary  of  your  Canada-New  England 
Tour,  October  3-18. 

Name  _ _ _ 


Add  ress 


Piease  print  your  name  and  address 


I 

■  ARCADE.  N.  Y.  ■ 

■  Send  Free  Information —  ■ 

■  Name  .  ■ 

I  Address  . I 
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A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVKHAI..r.  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi- 
cations  Durable,  inexpen.sive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Huy.  Made  by  Wavp  Bros.,  Chiceapo  51.  Ill. — Estab.  1P24 
Originators  and  I-irgost  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 


Price  Per  Square  Fool 


Widllis  Aveilable— too  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . M  Sq.  Ft.  T  3',  <  9'&  16  fl.  widths 


6  Gauge  (.006) . 3^ 
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Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Iw,  Low  Prices 


THIS  YEAR. 
SAVE  SILAGE. 
SAVE  HAY. 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Silo-Joy 


'  ★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

•k  Add  new  taste  appeal 
Asic  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK- FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name\ . . . 

Address . . . 

City  &  State . . 


LuckyLane  Jersey 
Farm  Sale 

Saturday^  Aug.  29th 
LaFayette,  N.  Y. 

Starts  promptly  at  1:00 
40  Registered  Jerseys 

DHIA  tested  Calfhood  vaccinated 

TB  and  Bangs  accredited 
Cows  and  heifers  all  ages  from  dams  that  have 
records  above  600  lbs.  fat.  Majority  fall  freshening 
animals.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  heavy  service. 
One  dam  has  13,840  lbs.  milk  and  677  lbs.  fat. 

If  Liberal  Terms  desired — arrangements  can  be  made 
at  sale.  For  catalog  call  or  write  owner 

Edward  Luchsingtr,  Rie.  2.  LaFayette.  New  York 
Phone:  Tully  4892 
Sales  Managers 

Chester  Foick  &  Sons,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SALE  of  Performance 

TESTED  &OARS  at  the  National 
LANDRACE  TEST  STATION 

3  Miles  east  of  Lebanon,  Ind. 

FRIDAY,  AUG.  28,  7:30  P.M. 

Every  Boar  From  Production  Award  Litter  and 
Tested  For  Rate  of  Gain,  Feed  Conversion,  and 
Backfat,  with  Carcass  Cut-out  of  Littermate. 

FREE  CATALOG 

American  Landrace  Assn. 

Box  29  —  —  —  Noblesville,  Ind. 


(516)  16 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  eents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numeralt.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield:  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  mforma 
lion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service 

COWS  FOR  SALE— TB.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots.  Lconardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  CHOlClT  young  cows  with  good  HIR 
records  and  well  bred  heifers  due  from  November 
1st  through  February.  Yearlings  and  heifer  calves 
irom  proven  cow  lamilies  and  by  proven  sires. 
Several  young  bulls  of  outstanding  breeding.  Tar- 
bell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Heifers  8  months  to 
116  yrs.  Artificially  sired  and  wei  grown.  17 
years  testing  and  classified.  Porter  Pepperdfne, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

LONGEVITY—  STRONG  UDDERS— 4%  milk. 
All  this  and  more  with  Ayrshires.  Polled  or  hom¬ 
ed  bulls  available  Write  today — Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Box  A  28.  Barneveld,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 

12  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  heifers,  all  sired 
by  and  bred  to  Curtiss  Candy  sires.  From  heavy 
producing,  high  testing  dams  '  Well  grown  and 
ready  to  freshen  this  fall.  Harry  Munsell,  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE.  10  HOLSTEIN  cows,  some  regis¬ 
tered.  TB  and  Brucellosis  free.  Freshen  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  Floyd  Slocum,  Marathon, 
New  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. _ 

REGIS'IERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 
calves.  Eilcenmere  breeding,  also  several  bred 
and  open  heifers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
good  families.  R.  C.  McElroy.  R  D  1.  Fairview, 
Penna. _ 

TWO  GRANDSONS  OF  Home-Place  Eileenmere 
999-35,  sired  by  a  ton  bull,  weight  1,000  and 
700.  Also  a  few  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS.  Herd  of  17  Reg.  cows 
and  a  15  grade  cow  herd.  All  bred  for  Spring 
Shown  by  appointment.  D.  O  Beiesford.  Agent 
Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  N.  Y. _ 

POLLED  HEREFORDS — The  kind  that  you  can 
build  the  right  herd  on.  Come  and  see  them. 
Pleasant  Vahey  Hereford  Farms.  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Groton  '31. 


BULLS 

SANTA  GERTRUDfs, “choice  purebred  bulls, 
young.  Limited  number.  South  Carolina  location. 
W.  M.  Connolly,  Box  411,  Pikeville,  Kentucky. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS,  PRICED  right. 

Farm  8  miles  east  of  Mohawk  on  Route  168. 
Phone  T06-3858.  Harold  Mumford,  R.D.  2,  Mo- 
hawk.  New  York. _ 

OXFORD  RAMS:  Registered  yearlings.  Also 
yearling  ewes,  good  size,  top  quality,  best  breed¬ 
ing.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 
LATEST  ON  SHEEP.  Vivid  reporting.  Valuable 
counsel.  Many  pictures.  Shepherd  magazine.  Six 
months  $1.00.  Sheffield  226,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Dorset  ram  lamb 
and  ewe  lambs.  Dorothy  Spaulding,  Schoharie, 
New  York.  Phone  AXminster  58626. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESI’OCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullviile. 
Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


_ DOGS _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PuPS  and  grown  dogs 
e.xcellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under- 
wood  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  48'2M3. 

REGISTERED  BEAGLES.  Red,  tri-colors,  all 
ages.  Reasonable.  Pease  Kennels.  West  Unity. 
N.  H  Phone  Claremont  47. 

SAMOYED:  BEAUITFUL  WHITE  fluffy  puppies. 
Friendly,  love  children.  Excellent  watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pelton,  Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. _ 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies.  Males, 
black  and  gray.  6  weeks.  Bert  Tompkins,  De- 

lancey.  New  Y or k .  '  _ _ 

SHEPHERD  COW  DOGS  from  good  heel  driving 
parents.  Two  trained.  Donald  Hess.  Horlonville, 

New  York.  _  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES — Registered.  Sables  and  tris. 
Friendly,  intelligent  real  companions.  Carlru 
Collies.  South  Vernon,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chick.s  -  Henr.v  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich.  N.  Y 
—Phone  Myrtle  2-75U4 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  85.75-100  COD 
Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  do'^en  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
Uxlay.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
bii’ds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. _ 

SUNNY  BROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
oui  catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y,  Phone  8-1611. 

“B.  ROCKS  OR  REDS,  no  leghorns,”  54.75-100 
COD,  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks.  Phila., 
50,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week, 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. _ 

PULLETS:  RANGE  GROWN  quality.  Harco. 
strain  Reds  and  crosses:  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires:  Kimber  Leghorns.  Eight — twenty-six 

weeks.  Healthy  rugged.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Quantities  delivered.  Specify  preferences.  Lovell 
Gordon,  Fuitonville.  New  York. 


CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  arc  the 

choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  fo"  them  at  highest  premium  prices. 
Easy  and  economical  to  raise — easily  picked  — 
very  tender — very  tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is 
spent  quietly — do  not  crow — do  not  fight.  They 
just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly — frequently  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months  or  so. 
Can  be  grown  yi-ith  pullets.  We  have  some  dandies 
— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy 
breeds —  all  surgically  caponlzed.  We  like  White 
Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  Our  newest  capon  is 
the  Vantress  White  Rock  or  the  Cornish  White 
Rock  Cross — still  a  white  bird  but  with  more 
rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you  can  make  a 
good  profit.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Be 
sure  to  tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of 
delivery  you  are  interested  in.  Sunnybrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  P’ingar,  Dept.  106, 
Hudson,  New  York.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 

USDA  BROADBREAST  WHITES.  America’s 

finest  Bejtsvilles.  Poults  $54.50-100,  postpaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  F’arm  Richfield  2,  Pa.  ' 


DUCKS 

MEADOWBROOK  “LONG  ISLAND  Pekin” 

ducklings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-57.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 
LIMITED  NUMBER,  WHIT'E  Crested  “Easter 

Bonnet”  breeding  ducks  available.  R.  A.  Garman, 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


_ PIGEONS _ 

PIGEONS— WHITE  KINGS,  seamless  banded. 

53  pair.  John  Laur,  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 


_ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  pedigreed  rabbits.  Bardy’s 

Rabbltry,  East  Thompson,  Conn. _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 

worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details.  White’s 
Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


_ HSH _ 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  10? .  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— Established  agents 
now  calling  on  larmers  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  and  approximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products,  Lederle, 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  Dealer  Division.  P.  O.  Box  464. 
Camden  1,  N.  J _ 

TRY  TOX-I-TON:  America’s  No.  1  drench.  It’s 
new,  it’s  different,  it’s  superior.  A  new  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  that  will  combat  the  internal 
parasites  in  sheep  and  cattle.  Easy  to  give  and 
the  cost  is  low  but  the  results  fantastic.  Write 
for  free  folder  and  testimonials.  Mattingly  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  Inc.,  61-A  Angelica  St.,  St.  Louis 
7,  Missouri.  Manufactured  by  the  Right  Weight 
Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. _ _ 

'ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 

livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield, 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  “Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  Stales.” 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
lion  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY _ 

WONDERF.UL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  one  or  two 

mushroom  growers.  Will  take  in  as  partners. 
Business  established  30  years.  For  more  infor 
mation,  write  Bella  Mushroom  Co..  70  Central 
Avenue.  Wolcott  12.  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARM  FAMILY— HIGHLY  experienced  and  de 
pendable  for  large  Holstein  establishment  central 
New  York.  Please  state  complete  background 
full  information  and  references.  Box  514- YE 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y _ 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  W'ANTED  immediate 

ly  by  large  dairy  95  miles  N.Y.C.  Permanent  if 
you  have  ability  and  will  apply  it.  To  operate 
NH  baler.  Fox  chopper.  Surge  milkers.  House, 
heat,  milk.  $250  to  5300  per  month  depending 
upon  your  qualifications.  Must  have  small  fam 
ily,  be  top  machinery  man,  gentle  with  animals. 
State  age,  family,  employment  record,  references. 
Write  me  a  detailed  letier  to  bo.x  514-KV,  Am 
crican  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  Farmer,  mixiern  placo 

barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  good  wages.  Kurt 
Simon,  RD  4,  Dolsonmwn  Rd..  Middletown  New 

York.  Tel.:  Diamond  3-5156.  _ _ 

WORKING  MANAGER,  egg'  farm,  good  pay 
shares  possible.  Box  514-VG.  American  Agricul 

turist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Y'OUNG  COUPi.E  for  commercial 
egg  farm.  Good  pay,  incentive.  T.  R.  Scott 

Dansville,  N  Y  _ 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  Herdsman  for  small 
Angus  herd  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Good 
house.  R.  C  McElroy  RD#1.  Fairview,  Penn 

sylvania.  Telephone  Erie  TE-.35610. _ 

WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  past  65  with  car  to 

help  do  chores.  Write  Box  5.  Colliers.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— MAN  OVER  60^ with  car  (pensioner) 
who  would  like  comfortable  home  for  helping 
invalid.  Box  89,  Phoeni.x.  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DAHS 

Sept.  5  issue . Closes  Aug.  20 

Sept.  19  Issue . Closes  Sept.  3 

Oct.  3  Issue . Closes  Sept.  17 

Oct.  17  Issue . Closes  Oct.  1 


_ EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  tishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire  Oakhaven  5 
Cedar  Hill  I'e.xas. 


BEES 

QUEENS:  ITALIAN  or  Caucasian  $1.50  each 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries' 
Stockton.  New  Jersey. 

OVER  $400  of  BEE*-  and  eciulpment.  .5150.  Free 

list.  Also  Friend  16’  apple  grader  with  brushcr 
and  extras,  like  new,  5650.  Write  Frank  Walch, 
Bowker  Street.  Brunswick,  Maine. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD.  INSULATION.  Buila 

anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-lisi 
catalog  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
aftord  Direct  from  New  England  -New  Yorli 
distributor  Violette  Co..  Lunenburg.  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

1,000  ALL  DIFFERENl  Postage  Stamps  111.35 
Arnold  Croll.  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  GOTd  COINS  old  letters'  witH 
stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese.  Box 
1520A,  Grand  f'-'nfral  Station.  New  York. 

25  ATTRACTIVE  PICTORIALS  Worldwide  dll- 
ferent  10c.  Approvals  Linstamp  St.  Catharines 
387.  Ontario. 


TARPAULINS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  and  herdsman, 

married,  age  forty.  Four  years  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture.  Graham  School  graduate.  Wide 
knowledge  agronomy  and  soil  management.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  e.xpenence  managing  profitable  dairies 
— registered  cat'le  Knowledge  beef  husbandry 
Excellent  references.  Edward  Morse.  Orange.  Va. 
DAIRY  HERD  MANAGER,  lifetime  experience 
milk  production,  feeding,  veterinary,  sterility 
w'ork.  artificial  inserr.ination,  Graham,  A. I.  Grad 
uate.  Anywhere  Bernard  Morlock.  Los  Banos 
California.  Telephone  24‘28. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gitt 

Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100% 
profit  No  experience  necessary  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  texlay  for  samples  on  approval 
Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4,  Ferndale.  Michigan, 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDI'nG  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  pr(dven 
Silo-Matic  Unloacler  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  wil  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc.. 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. _ 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.'  Also 

wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York.  W.  J. 
Walker.  RD2,  Nonvich,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 

Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St..  Norwich,  New  York 


AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  ~Mar- 

keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ _ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHRCXIMS  QUICKER,  easier,  cheaper.  Magic 
trays.  Newest  facts  free.  SpawTi  51.00.  Lu.xag. 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

PRESSURE  TREATED  POLES  for  barns  and 
sheds.  Cedar  posts  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing. 
Truckload  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Mar¬ 
cellus,  New  York.  Phone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTEC'l  YOUR  BERRY  Crops  Cheese  cloth 
IOC  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356 A,  Thorn  wood.  N.  Y. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America's  finest  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses  Dept 
A  A  Linwood  New  Jersey  ^ 

LABELED  AFRICAN  ^OLET  lcaves7“  'eight 

$1.25.  Three  plants  $1.45.  Marjorie  Card,  Ed- 
meston.  New  York. 


HAY  &  OATS 


’WANTED;  TOP  (QUALITY  Clover-Timothy,  also 
Alfalfa-Timothy.  Field  or  barn  loading,  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  OL  R  famous  clover.  New  Y’ork's 
finest;  5  lbs  $1.95:  case  6-5’s  59.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80:  2-60's 
.$21,00:  5  or  more  510.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
■S9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


uANVAS  COVERS — laroaulins  -  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5  04  ;  7-9x 
11-8  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 

Write,  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  both  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

NEW  .STROUT  FALl.  Calaiog.  Just  out!  Mailed 
free!  Bargains  galore,  3549  properties  described 
36  states,  coast-' o-coasi.  Farms,  homes,  busi 
nesses  World’s  largest!  59  years  service.  Strout 
Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
FOrT^ALE:  operating  hog  farm.  Three 

modem  h9mes,  .uiidings.  Further  information, 
write  Post  Cff'ce  Box  212  Milford,  Connecticut. 

75  ACRE  FARM—  ‘/n  mile  frontage.  9  room 
house,  barn.  Ideal  farming  or  business.  $1.3,000 
Sophia  Kmiecik,  Route  20,  Morrisvillc.  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  WANTED;  50  or  60  stanchions  or  pen 
stable  barn.  Good  soil  free  from  stones — at  least 
200  tillable  acres — Washington,  Saratoga.  Rens¬ 
selaer.  Montgomery,  or  Schoharie  Counties  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bare  farm  preferred.  Box  514-UM.  Am 

erican  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE;  FINE  Service  Station  with  apart¬ 
ment  above,  doing  fine  business,  excellent  loca¬ 
tion.  Restaurant  and  living  quarters,  cabins  and 
gas  pumps,  doing  e.xcellent  year-round  business. 
161  acres  level  land  good  buildings.  60^  head 
cattle,  full  line  machinery.  Sadlon  Real  Estate. 
James  Vickerson  Salesman-  East  Springfield 

New  York.  _ 

FOR  RENT  LARGE  dairy  farm,  stanchions  for 
67  milk  cows  and  24  young  stock.  Large  storage 
capacity  for  hay:  also  3  silos.  Comfortable  nine 
room  house  with  two  baths.  Must  be  seen  to  oe 
appreciated.  High  Wick  Farm.  Lenox,  Mass. 
FARM  WANTED:  (Working  or  abantloned) 
Eastern  New  York,  Western  Massachusetts  or 
South  West  T;p  o'’  Vermont.  Reasonable,  under 
,$10,(XX).  Details,  taxes,  A.  Landry.  12  Greenwood 
Road,  Yonkers,  New  York 


WELL  DRILLING _ _ 

HAZEN’S  WEXl^IiRILLInG:  When  having  a 
well  drilled,  don’t  have  it  drilled  any  place.  wiP 
take  a  chance  with  so  much  risk  and  e.xpense. 
an.)  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry  hcjle  wnen 
you  can  have  spring  water!  We  first  find  in 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost — so  muci 
water  for  so  much  money.  We  go  anywnwe 
505  Summer  Street.  Arlington.  Mass.  MI-8-t)y='5 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UN  LOADERS  handle  iiard  pacM 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  frf  J™  ’ 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  aiioC 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas  P  &  d  sa  • 

>  o  Plainfield  '22.  Illinois _ _ _ - 

AGRICULIURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  uw 

milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  mi 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  ®Tain  a  ^ 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings,  le 

Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. _ _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuilt 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  supply 
#59  W.  G.  Run  kies’  Machinery  Co.,  185  bi" 
land  St..  Trenton  8.  N.  J.  — - — 

KNIVES.  FIELD  HARVESTERS  and  silo  W«rs 
,$5.50  each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Gehl,  oky 
McCormick,  Papec.  New  Holland.  Most 
knives  .$6.75  each,  felighest  quality.  . 

guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  '^1- ind 
Knives,  (new  address)  Box  528.  Andersom__^ 
ELECTRIC  FOl^~&  PALLFlt  Truck.s.  Ri®^ 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  'oag  hi®  «  g. 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  ®hai^e^ 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smim 

Croton  ^Is  5,  N.  Y.  Td,Ji'-3678.  ___ - -j- 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  ® 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  Prices.  ,  ju 

details  ivrite  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.  Plainfie — 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog. 

Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  co 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  pea  e 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines. 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  APS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

^PER  ATOM  FENCE  Chaiger  will  not  sfion 
nn  Wen  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  Insulators  or 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
oarts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim  ^29. 50  postpaid 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted  Write  Smith 

Pjjtier,  me.,  Dept.  AA.  Owosso.  Michigan. _ 

^NSATIONAL  garden  PRACTOR.  Hoes  be 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
piimlnates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en 
tirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan 
tastic  offer  to  first  tew  inquiries  Auto  Hoe 
DePere  49.  Wisconsin. 

iHC  12  I’OOT  SELF-PROPKLLED  combine, 
rrfmd  condition.  Reasonable  Write  N.  Tufano. 

Mongaup  V aRey^  N.  Y. _ 

jUCO’OTATO  DIGGERS  Attractive  low  price. 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rico  Mfg.  Co..  Honeoyc 

Falls,  N.  Y _ 

USED  GRAIN  MIXER,  1000  lb.  capacity 
JIOO.OO;  electric  motor,  3  HP  AC  SP  used 
SIOO.OO;  hydraulic  army  lift  truck,  used,  825.00: 
Hercules  gasoline  power  unit  25  HP,  .875.00. 
Douglas  Millar,  ^  2276  N.  Y.  Ave..  Huntington 

Station,  N.  Y. _ 

IRRIGATE  FOUR  ACRES  per  setting  with  SOO 
GPM.  Peerless  pump,  100  Hp.  IHC  power  unit, 
1200  feet  six  inch  and  2200  four  inch  Hardie 
Aluminum  pipe.  Outfit  like  new  for  $5,000. 
Justin  Wescott,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y.  Tel.  1362.1. 
for  SALE:  USED  large  hydraulic  cider  press 
(complete! ,  3,  5,  7  horse  electric  motors :  cy¬ 
press  tanks.  Jerome  DeClerck,  RD  No.  1,  Pavil¬ 
ion,  N.  Y.  Phone  Perry.  BEverly  7-5799. _ 

FOR  SALE^  24SD  A.T.  Ferrel  grain  cleaner 
with  screens.  Good  condition.  Newark  Grain  Co., 
Inc.,  Newark,  N.  Y  Phone  Deerfield  1-2233. 


,  SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 

spare  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  XC53  Drexel  at 

38th  Chicago  37.  Illinois. _ 

(JPERATE  RESTAURANT  or  Diner.  Free  book¬ 
let  reveals  plan.  Write  School  of  Restaurant 
Business.  Dept.  RC-778.  335  W.  Madison, 

Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


PRINTING 

NAME  &  ADDRESS  combination  —  500  labels 
Plus  self-inking  stamp  $1.00.  Display  Center. 
South  Lincoln  1,  Mass. 


_ SIGNS _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free 
Cassei  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 
FARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamel 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write 
Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  _ _ _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  fl’om 
your  roll  or  negatives  30e;  12-40?.  8  Kodacoloi 
prints  from  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00.  r2-$3.00.  Superior  quality  processing. 
Young  Photo  Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 

jumbo  prints  $.25:  12-$. 35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  191B,  Lyons,  New  York 


.  _ WANTED  TO  BUY 

HAVE  CASH,  \V1LL  travel.  We  need  stamps, 
coins,  old  currency,  and  old  envelopes.  Will  pur- 
ctee  any  quantity  and  will  pay  honest  prices. 
Write  Joseph  P  Morgan  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  or 
Lall  Dunkirk  5921. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

URKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easUy. 
repeal  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
fo.'~  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cala- 

logue.  Salimonc.  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

buy  BEAUTIFUL  FASHIONS  at  lowest  prices, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  25?  for  catalog 
Way.  WriL  j,  1.  Nutt,  Bo.x  357,  Penn  Yan, 
w^York. 

dresses  24?:  SHOE"^  39?  :^Men's  suits  $4.95: 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
og.  1  ransworld,  164-AA,  Christopher,  Brook¬ 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. 


'y.^l^tlABLE  WOOLS  —  make  stunning  skirts, 
dresses.  Finest  Quality  W’ool-Nylon  Blend. 
^■bU  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10?. 
isJ'’°na  Fabrics,  2005-AW  Taylor,  Minneapolis 
18,  Minn. 


LINENS  FOR  embroidery  or  paint- 
^  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Sfid  for  free  catalog.  Merribce,  16  West  19th 

New  York  LI ,  N . _Y . _ 

u'ly,  AT  DISCOUNT.  Send  25  cents  for  catalog. 
JijY;Brown,  Ulysses,  Penna. 


revised  edition  of  ‘'Treasured  Re 
svon  ;  .^^^cdoslovakian-American  cook  book  now 
spiral  binding — 160  pages — ,$2.25 
(Spn'd.  Send  to  Lutheran  W'omen’s  Circle,  88 
_£pi  Genesee  Street,  Skaneateles,  New  York.  ' 

GROUPS,  GRA^NGIL  clubs.  Raise 
iisrit'ii  l'”'  ‘H'li'e.  Over  60  new  eliciting  gifts  and 
I'Rehen  items.  Also  banquet  paper,  nap- 
pJe,',, 'Tappings.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Brisko 
iducts.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


- _  MISCELLANEOUS 

OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us  for 
Dip* *.  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com- 

r!  j  'd'dg  "od  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc 
4:^4^oddmgton  Road.  Ithaca.  N  Y.  Phone 


dirier  SAWDUST  f.o.b.  mill  or  trailer 

Vermoni. 


delivery.  Summer  prices.  6.  Dutton.  Brandon, 


•  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 
satiefuS"''*'®  ^  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
customers.  Stoker’s.  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

cont^n^^PODS  JOURNAL’'  —  $1.00  year,  .lOc 
~iYOid  Forge  16.  New  York. _ 

w  stamps— 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  fold- 

prC^dTiplain  Industries,  Hineshurg  2,  Vermont. 

men*  \9MR  ’EAST  Will  &  Testament”  dot 
si(jg  ’p^dil  $1.00.  Lcwisco,  144  Roberts,  Glen- 

—  NEW  STYLES.  Variety  for  all 
catauL  tV''  direct  and  save.  Send  25?  for  free 
delpf^l' ^^gdnn  Wallpaper,  312  S.  60lh  St.,  Phila- 


When  Cattle  Have  Diarrhea 


IT  LEAST  20  different, conditions 
can  cause  diarrhea  or  “scour¬ 
ing”  of  cattle.  We  will  list  them, 
together  with  treatment  when¬ 
ever  any  is  recognized. 


COCCIDIOSIS,  caused  by  several 
species  of  coccidia.  Sulfas  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  effective  treatment,  and 
are  be.st  given  individually,  since  medi¬ 
cation  of  drinking  water  may  not  in¬ 
sure  treatment  of  all  animals. 

WORMS,  either  tape  or  round  vari¬ 
eties.  Phenothiazine  is  probably  safest 
for  roundworm  removal.  Lead  arsenate 
is  widely  used  against  tapeworms,  but 
diphenthane  is  just  as  good,  and  not 
poisonous. 

SPOILED  FEEDS  like  heated  grain 
and  mouldy  silage.  Treated  by  laxa¬ 
tives,  withholding  feed  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  changing  ration. 

OVER-EATING.  Treatment  as  for 
spoiled  feeds,  but  seriously  sick  ani¬ 
mals  may  require  injections  of  drugs 
into  the  jugular  vein. 

TOO  MUCH  SALT,  usually  involv¬ 
ing  animals  that  haven’t  had  it  for 
some  time.  Usually  treated  by  supply¬ 
ing  plenty  of  roughage. 

TOO  MUCH  MOLASSES.  Cut  down 
on  amount  and  supply  good  roughage. 

FEED  CHANGES,  usually  involving 
pastures  or  green  crops.  Root  crops 
and  concentrates  like  linseed  meal  are 
also  capable  of  causing  diarrhea.  No 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  needed. 

PLANT  POISONING.  Treatment 
largely  a  matter  of  changing  pastures 
or  supplying  better  rations. 

CHEMICAL  POISONING.  Treat¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  type  of  poison. 

TRACE  ELEMENT  DEFICIENCY. 
Remedied  by  supplying  trace-mineral¬ 
ized  salt  on  a  free-choice  basis. 

HARDWARE  TROUBLE.  Penetrat¬ 
ing  objects  may  be  removed  surgically 
or  animals  may  be  placed  on  an  in¬ 
clined  platform  and  made  to  stay  there 
for  at  least  three  weeks. 

TWISTING  OF  THE  UTERUS '  in 
pregnant  cows.  In  the  early  stages 
cows  can  sometimes  be  cast  and  rolled 
in  the  direction  of  the  twist  to  unwind 
it.  An  alternative  method  consists  of 
making  an  incision  in  the  right  flank 
and  correcting  the  twist  by  hand. 

METRITIS,  or  inflammation  of  the 
uterus.  Treated  by  injecting  sulfa  so¬ 
lutions  into  the  jugular  vein,  antibiot¬ 
ics  into  the  muscles,  and  inserting  an¬ 
tiseptic  capsules  in  the  uterus. 

MASTITIS.  Antibiotics  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  udder  through  the  teats. 
Severe  cases  may  require  the  intraven¬ 
ous  injection  of  drug  and  stimulants. 

STOMATITIS,  caused  by  infection 
of  the  mouth  with  various  fungi  and 
bacteria.  Treatment  begins  with  chang¬ 
ing  roughage  or  pasture.  Mouth  sores 
can  be  swabbed  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  astringents. 

PNEUMONIA.  Caused  by  exposure 
to  storms  or  chilling  in  damp,  poorly- 
ventilated  barns.  Complete  rest  in 
warm,  dry  quarters  free  from  drafts  is 
recommended.  Such  treatment  may  be 
combined  with  the  use  of  various  drugs 
and  antibiotics  for  the  control  of  lung 
infection. 

SHIPPING  FEVER.  The  exact  cause 
of  this  contagious  disease  is  still  un¬ 
known.  Treatment  consists  of  meas¬ 
ures  as  for  pneumonia,  and  sometimes 


IIEHEFORD  VIKLD  HAY 

The  Hudson  Valley  Hereford  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  Annual  Field 
Day  and  Barbecue  on  August  15th  at 
the  Kaye  Ranch,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  will  start  at  2:00  p.  m.  and 
there  will  be  talks  by  Professor  M.  D. 
Lacy  on  “Production  Performance 
Testing”  and  by  Professor  J.  I.  Miller 
on  hay  pelletizing.  Reservations  for  the 
barbecue  should  be  made  with  William 
H.  Hulle,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


the  use  of  anti-hemorrhagic  septicemia 
serum. 

MUCOSAL  DISEASE  Complex.  The 
cause  is  not  known  in  all  cases,  but  a 
virus  appears  to  be  involved  in  some 
outbreaks.  There  is  no  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  value. 

INFECTIOUS  RHINOTRACHEITIS, 
also  known  as  IBR,  upper  respiratory 
disease,  and  red  nose.  Caused  by  a  virus 
and  contagious.  No  treatment  can  be 
recommended. 

JOHN’S  DISEASE.  Contagious  and 
caused  by  a  germ  called  Mycobacteri- 
oum  paratuberculosis.  No  treatment  is 
recognized  and  it  is  best  to  slaughter 
affected  animals. 


—  A,  A.  — 


Darlene  Rowe 


POULTRY 

IMPROVEMENT  BOARD 

Winners  of  the  $300.00  Prize  Essay 
Contests  sponsored  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Poultry  Improvement 
Board  of  New  York,  Inc.  and  the 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc.  are  aB 


follows : 

4-H 

FIRST— Darlene  Rowe 
Age  11  —  Skaneateles  —  $75.00 

SECOND — John  A.  Schwabrow 
Age  15  —  Hannacroix  —  $50.00 

THIRD— Earl  Henderson 
Age  15 — Plattsburg  —  $25.00 

FFA 

FIRST — Charles  R.  Van  Dusen 
Age  17 — Waverly  —  $75.00 

SECOND — Richard  L.  Champion 
Age  19 — Interlaken  —  $50.00 

THIRD — William  D.  Gimelick 
Age  17 — Voorheesville  —  $25.00 


Judges  were  Merle  Rogers,  Cobleskill 
and  Robert  R.  Stockbridge,  Farming- 
dale  State  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institutes. 


Charles  Van  Dusen 


Use 

GER-PAK 
Black  Virgin  Polyethylene 


SILO  HLM 


•  Saves  $2  or  more  per  ton!  •  Avoids  costly  per¬ 
manent  construction!  •  Protects  silage  at  average 
cost  of  27?  per  ton!  •  Comes  in  sizes  up  to  40  ft. 
wide!  •  Sunlight- resistant!  •  Lightweight. ... .. 

inert  to  soil  and  chemicals! 


Write  for  Ger-Pak  Agri-News  #5  to  Dept.  AA 


tERINC  PtASTICS  diviiion  of  sruDESUtEit  PACKARD  coffP.  Ktnlhmrth,  N.  L 


RYR5HIRE  DISPERSE 


At  VISTA  GRANDE  FARM 

The  Estate  of  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  Owner 

CROPSEYVILLE  (E.  of  Troy)  on  Rt.  2,  New  York 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  14  at  10:30  A.M. 

160  HEAD 

An  outstanding  herd,  composed  principally  of  young 
cattle  with  exceptional  production  breeding.  42  Produc¬ 
tion-bred  POLLS  are  included.  40  COWS  (II  Polls) — 
24  IST-CALF  HEIFERS  (6  Polls)  —  34  BRED 
HEIFERS  (4  Polls)  24  OPEN  HEIFERS  (5  Polls)— 
22  HEIFER  CALVES  (9  Polls)  — IB  BULLS  (8  Polls). 
Tbe  sale  includes  the  Breed’s  Ail-Time  high  milk  oro- 
ducer,  Graycrest  Freda — HTL-23793  IH  4.2%  1003  F  at 
8-10  yrs.  Her  progeny  selling  includes  a  Polled  two-yr.- 
old  boll  having  a  dozen  calves  in  the  sale,  a  yearling 
horned  bull  and  a  heifer  calf  by  the  great  Neshaminy 
Preferred.  Four  other  cows  have  over  7()0  F.  Act.  Many 
fresh  or  due  this  fall.  Last  year’s  HT  avg.  was  11.383  M 
4.2%  473  F  M.E.  2x.  Two  top  proven  sires  sell  with 
a  lot  of  daughters  of  each.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
best  Ayrshire  Investment  Opportunities  in  a  long  time. 
HEALTH:  Herd  T.B..  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf- 
hood  Vaccinated  and  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale  date. 

-  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  - 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Allan' F.  Jones  Bred  and  Open  Heifer  Sale 
Wed.  Eve.— Aug.  26— Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
7:00  P.M. 

Sale  at  the  farm  on  Moon  Road,  I  mile  west  of  Rt.  60, 
3  miles  north  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

(14  bred  heifers — 40  open  heifers — 4  service  age  bulls — 
few  close  cows) 

Herd  is  Certified — T.B.  Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccinated 
The  sale  wil.  feature  a  lovely  large  group  of  early  fall 
freshening  heifers  including  six  daughters  of  EX-GM 
Pabst  Sir  Roburke  Rag  Apple.  12  granddaughters  of 
ABC  Reflection  Sovereign  also  sell.  Four  service  age 
sires  sell  from  dams  with  records  to  641  fat. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 
HIR  testing  Hero  Classified  Sale  in  tent 
Allan  F.  Jones.  Owner 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Phone  7-4595 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Inc.  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  Phone  146 

Sale  Managers  &.  Auctioneers 
Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Association 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

ROBERT  L.  SQUIRES,  MASSENA,  N.  Y. 
WED.,  SEPT.  2nd  at  12  NOON 

Farm  is  2  Mi.  W.  of  town  along  Rt.  56. 

cows— 7  Bred  Heifers 
0«  5  Yearlings— 7  Calves 

—  9  Polled  Cows  are  Included  — 

*  Lots  of  Fall  Milk  Here  ♦ 

9  Cows  freshened  in  Aug.,  14  are  due  in  Sept.,  14  in 
Oct.,  8  in  Nov..  /  in  Dec.,  5  in  Jan.  All  cattle  bred 
ever  60  days  examined  tor  pregnancy.  There  have  been 
Ayrshires  on  this  farm  since  (911.  This  is  a  young  herd 
of  good-uddered  cattle  that  are  in  excellent  condition. 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  TB  Accred..  Bangs  Certified,  Calf- 
hood  Vaccinated  and  has  been  tested  within  30  days 
and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

FOP  CATALOG  WRITE 

TOM  WHITTAKER  -  Sale  Mgr.  -  BRANDON,  VT. 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  ALL  GOAT  BREEDERS!  AMGRA  Annual 
Meeting  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  are  com¬ 
ing  to  Harvard,  Mass.  October  12th- 17th.  Plan  your 
Fall  breeding  program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &.  catalog  write.  MRS.  LAUREL 
WHITE.  124  Highland  Street.  No.  Easton,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(518)  18 
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HOW  TO  BUY  FURNITURE 


BY  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


nP  YOU’RE  good  at  standing  on 
your  head,  it  will  come  in  handy 
when  you  are  buying  an  uphol¬ 
stered  chair,  according  to 
Thomas  Donkin  of  Cornell  University 
Housing  and  Design  Department.  The 
point  is  that  you  need  to  look  closely 
at  the  bottom  of  a  chair,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  it,  to  be  sure  you  are  getting 
your  money’s  worth. 

Even  though  you  can’t  actually  see 
inside  an  upholstered  chair,  you  can 
tell  a  lot  about  it  from  the  outside,  says 
Mr.  Donkin.  At  the  last  Cornell  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  he  demonstrated  how 
to  do  this.  Pieces  of  both  upholstered 
and  wooden  furniture  filled  the  stage 
of  the  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  auditori¬ 
um,  and  he  used  these  to  show  the  audi¬ 
ence  how  to  judge  quality.  During  the 
course  of  his  lecture,  he  got  quite  a  lot 
of  exercise  moving  furniture,  taking 
some  pieces  apart,  and  examining 
others  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  First  Test 

Settling  himself  comfortably  in  an 
attractive  upholstered  lounge  chair, 
Mr.  Donkin  said,  “This  is  the  first  test. 
It  must  be  comfortable  for  the  person 
who  uses  it  most.’’ 

Next  he  pointed  out  that  the  chair 
had  a  trim,  well  tailored  appearance; 
smooth,  straight  welting  at  all  major 
seams;  durable  fabric;  a  sturdy  frame 
and  seat  base  (weight  is  an  indicator 
of  quality,  he  said). 

Feeling  the  arm  of  the  chair,  Mr. 
Donkin  said  he  thought  that  rubber¬ 
ized  hair  was  used  for  the  filling.  “It’s 
a  pretty  good  product,’’  he  said. 
“Springy,  latex-coated  cattle  hair  won’t 
lump  or  pack  down  as  much  as  loose 
hair.  You  can  tell  if  the  filling  is  hair 
because  it  makes  a  crunchy  noise  you 
can  hear  if  you  press  down  on  the  up¬ 
holstery.’’ 

The  audience  was  considerably  amus¬ 
ed  when  he  proved  this  point  by  press¬ 
ing  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  holding  a 
microphone  to  it  so  that  we  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  hear  the  sound.  Less  desirable 
fillings  than  hair  and  foam  rubber,  he 
said,  are  excelsior,  tow,  and  moss. 

Practically  every  upholstered  chair 
has  cotton  in  it  somewhere,  he  said, 
usually  the  top  layer.  A  protective  pad¬ 
ding  of  foam  rubber  or  cotton  felt, 
covering  springs  and  filling  material, 
provides  a  smooth  surface.  In  New 
York  State,  the  law  requires  that  all 
upholstered  furniture  have  a  label 


showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  each 
kind  of  filling  used,  and  whether  new 
or  used  (white  label  for  new;  yellow 
label  for  not  new). 

When  you  examine  the  bottom  of  the 
chair,  either  by  turning  it  or  yourself 
upside  down,  look  to  see  if  it  has  a 
well  attached  dust  cover  of  cambric, 
smooth  edges,  and  a  good  finish  on 
legs.  Legs  should  be  sturdily  attached. 
If  you  can  see  any  joints,  notice  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  securely  doweled  or  mor¬ 
tised,  braced  and  glued. 

As  for  chair  coverings,  said  Mr.  Don¬ 
kin,  there  is  quite  a  range  in  most 
stores,  and  you  can  have  a  chair  Up¬ 
holstered  in  any  of  several  fabrics  and 
colors.  If  you  are  planning  to  slip¬ 
cover  it,  he  suggested  getting  it  with 
the  cotton  muslin  covering  only,  at  a 
saving  of  about  330  over  the  cost  of  the 
upholstered  chair. 

In  choosing  a  fabric,  he  said,  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  closely  woven  hard  surface 
wears  better  than  high  textures  or  bro¬ 
cades,  where  threads  lie  on  top.  Closely 
woven  linen,  wool,  or  synthetic  ma¬ 
terials  are  best. 

Wood  Furniture 

Mr.  Donkin  used  a  graceful  maple 
chest  of  drawers  to  show  quality  in 
wooden  furniture,  and  advised  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  watch  out  for  these  things: 

See  if  the  drawers  open  easily  with 
one  hand.  Look  for  dovetail  construc¬ 


tion  at  front  and  back  of  drawers.  Pull 
a  drawer  all  the  way  out  and  take  a 
good  look  at  it.  See  if  the  inside  is  well 
finished  so  that  clothing  won’t  catch 
on  it.  Look  at  the  joints.  See  if  they 
are  neat.  “If  a  drawer  is  well  made,  it 
is  likely  that  the  rest  of  the  piece  will 
be  too,’’  he  said. 

“Look  for  the  obvious,’’  he  cautioned. 
“If  a  piece  of  furniture  isn’t  goodlook¬ 
ing  on  the  surface,  what  would  the  con¬ 
cealed  parts  be  like?  Ask  questions  of 
the  clerk  and  read  labels  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  wood  is  in  it.  Watch  out 
for  the  word  ‘finish.’  ‘Walnut  finish’ 
may  be  gumwood  stained  to  look  like 
walnut.’’  He  added  that  it’s  easier  to 
find  your  w’ay  in  a  furniture  store  if 
you  know  these  four  categories  of 
wooden  furniture: 

1.  Solid  wooden  furniture,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Solid  Cherry.’’  Means  that 
everything  you  can  see  is  made  of 
cherry  lumber. 

2.  Genuine  Walnut  (or  other  wood). 
Means  that  the  manufacturer  can  use 
plywood,  but  the  exposed  structural 
parts  must  be  made  of  the  named  wood. 

3.  Combination.  Anything  goes. 
Woods  used  are  seldom  labeled,  and 
sometimes  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
say  what  they  are. 

4.  Printed  grain  or  wallpaper  tyi)e 
of  finish.  This  is  a  plastic  finish,  resist¬ 
ant  to  stains  and  heat,  and  has  only 


IT’S  FAIR  TI5IE! 


I  [COUNTY  or  state  fair  is  a  fine 
place  to  see  the  newest  and  best 
J  _ I  in  homemaking  —  and  also  per¬ 

haps  your  neighbor’s  best  pie  or 
cake  or  quilt  or  other  product.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  homemakers  from  Maine  to 
California  will  soon  show  off  their 
skills  at  these  fairs  and  win  blue  rib¬ 
bons  and  cash  awards. 

One  of  every  three  women  who  pn- 
ter  the  foojl  competition  at  this  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair,  September  4-12, 
will  win  a  cash  prize,  according  to  Mrs. 
Gerald  Young,  superintendent  of  the 
Family  Food  Center  in  the  Women’s 
Activities  Building  at  the  Fair.  Total 
premiums  offered  in  the  food  contest 
amount  to  over  31OOO.OO. 

New  this  year  is  the  competition  in 
(I'ozen  pies,  cakes,  desserts,  cookies, 
breads  and  casseroles.  The  judging  of 


all  classes  of  foods  will  take  place  from 
Sept.  4  to  11,  as  follows: 

Sept.  4,  Young  Folks  Food  Contest 
(candy,  cookies,  cakes)  and  prepared 
frozen  foods;  Sept.  5,  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits;  pickles,  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves;  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Sept.  7,  Pies.  Sept.  8,  Butter  cakes,  an¬ 
gel  and  sponge  cakes.  Sept.  9,  Butter 
cakes,  chiffon  cakes.  Sept.  10,  Cookies. 
Sept.  11,  Bread,  x^olls,  and  quick  breads. 

One  of  the  judges  will  be  Mrs.  Al¬ 
berta  Shackelton,  our  American  Agri- 
CULTl’RlST  food  specialist.  She’ll  be  thei’e 
on  Sept.  11,  so  if  you  visit  the  Fair  that 
day,  do  stop  in  and  say  hello  to  her. 

Another  very  busy  spot  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  activities  building  will  be  the 
home  arts  department  where  over 
32000  in  premiums  will  be  awarded  in 
nearly  300  classes  of  home  arts,  crafts, 
and  antiques.  Mrs.  Roger  Todd,  who  is 


in  charge  of  this  department,  says  that 
all  types  of  handiwork  vail  be  display¬ 
ed,  including  knitting,  crocheting,  tatt¬ 
ing,  sewing,  embroidery,  weaving; 
wood  carving,  basketry  and  ceramics. 

Classes  for  antiques  include  silver, 
jewelry,  metal,  glass,  china,  bed  linen 
and  wearing  apparel.  Special  awards 
will  be  given  for  the  best  quilt  and  best 
hooked  rug. 

“Opportunities  for  Women”  was 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  the  women’s 
State  Fair  Program  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Vandei’vort,  director  of  the  women’s 
division.  One  of  the  featui’ed  exhibits 
will  be  a  model  home,  and  there  will 
be  some  very  interesting  Home  Demon- 
sti'ation  exhibits  which  will  give  you 
some  valuable  ideas  to  take  home. 

k'ashion  shows  are  scheduled  for 
every  day  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  auditorium 
(Continued  on  Pa^e  21) 


Showing  a  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week 
audience  how  to  judge  quality  in  furni- 
ture,  Mr.  Thomas  Donkin  inspects  the 
rubbed  oil  finish  on  a  genuine  teak  chair. 
Later  he  inspected  the  chair  at  the  left 
and  pointed  out  that  it  had  a  lacquered 
"walnut  finish"  but  was  actually  made  of 
elm.  Both  of  these  chairs  can  be  "knocked 
down"  for  handy  storage  or  moving. 

— Photo:  Cornell  University 


the  appearance  pf  wood,  with  imitation 
grain.  It  is  not  repairable  and  probably 
won’t  last  more  than  a  few  years.  How¬ 
ever,  such  furniture  is  usually  inex¬ 
pensive  and  may  be  a  fair  buy  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  a  temporary  location. 

About  veneered  wood,  Mr.  Donkin 
had  this  to  say: 

“You  can’t  beat  veneers  for  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  such  as  a  table  top.  A  veneer 
panel  is  more  dimensionally  stable  than 
a  solid  panel.  Summer  and  winter, 
drawers  made  of  veneered  wood  will 
open.  On  the  other  hand,  solid  wood  is 
best  for  legs  and  structure.” 

Among  the  pieces  of  furniture  that 
Mr.  Donkin  showed  the  audience  were 
some  of  Danish  design.  He  liked  a 
Danish  teak  combination  of  drawers 
and  shelves  which  had  an  adjustable 
arrangement,  was  well  designed,  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  and  could  be  used, 
if  desired,  as  a  storage  wall.  The  draw-  J 
ers  had  “snap-in”  drawer  guides  and  i 
the  edges  of  the  di’awers  were  protect¬ 
ed  with  black  plastic  to  guard  against 
nicks  and  dents. 

Other  pieces  of  Danish  design  were 
these: 

1.  Danish  chair  in  teak  with  caned 
back  and  foam  rubber  designed  by 
Count  Bernadotte  for  John  Stuart  in 
New  York  City  and  available  in  better 
furniture  stores.  (Right  hand  chair  in 
above  picture.) 

2.  Domestic  “Danish  style”  chair  in 
walnut  stained  elm  with  foamed  plas¬ 
tic  (urethane)  cushions  (left  hand 
chair  in  picture). 

3.  A  folding  chair  in  beech  wood  with 
linen  rope  seat  and  back.  This  chair 
sells  for  about  330  and  is  a  close  copj 
of  a  Danish  chair  selling  for  3200.00. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  furnish¬ 
ings  or  to  redecorate  your  home,  yo'^ 
will  also  find  the  following  booklet  ver.v 
helpful:  YOUR  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DOLLAR.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it  fo' 
10  cents  by  writing  to  this  address. 

Money  Management  Institute, 

Household  Finance  Corporation, 

Prudential  Plaza, 

Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

This  excellent  booklet  contains  de 
tailed  advice  on  how  to  select  all  kin 
of  home  furnishings  wisely, 
floor  coverings,  furniture,  win  0 
treatments,  slip  covers,  dual  puipn 
furniture,  lamps  and  other  accessori^ 

It  also  shows  how  to  plan  attrac  n 
color  schemes  and  how  to  arrange  yo 
furniture  in  the  best  way. 
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4598.  Step-in  classic  for  the  larger 
figure.  Smart  in  a  cotton  or  woolen- 
blend.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  -42,  44,  46,  48  and  50. 

50  cents. 


9314.  A  pattern-ful  of  gift  aprons 
to  sew  of  cotton  remnants!  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes,  Small  14-16; 
Medium  18-20;  Large  40-42.  35  cents. 


48T4.  Dashing  shirtwaist  style  — 
petal-curved  collar,  graceful  unpressed 
pleats.  Pretty  in  a  cotton-blend  fabric, 
taffeta,  or  faille.  Printed  Patterns  in 
Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 


9314 
S-14-16 
M- 18-20 
1-40-42 


032.  Pretty  half-size  dress  has  un-  9328.  Two-piece  classic  to  sew  in'cot- 
collar  detail  and  slimming  lines,  ton,  wool,  faille.  Printed  Pattern  in 
's  looks  well  in  a  cotton  tweed.  Half  Sizes  14l^,  16^.2,  18  V2,  20 lo,  2212. 
nnted  Pattern  in  sizes  14 1/2,  16 u,  24il,  261/2.  35  cents. 

2012,  2214,  2412.  35  cents. 


Plea 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Pattern  4593  is  fifty  cents,  patterns  9314,  4874,  9032  and  9328  are 

THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Stotion,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


wtite  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 


Each  plant  yields  ^  a  year! 


Most  amazing  new  strawberry  ! 
NOW  READY !  — Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averages  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  frowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Diem’S  Nurseries 

Dept.  M.2.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

If  you  plant  these  now  you'll  have  berries  in  Spring  I960 

I  STERN’S  NURsiR^IES^^t.~.r^e^a~  Y. 

I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 
1  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'li  keep  plants  wiih- 
I  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

I  □  25  fot  S2.00 

Nome _ 


□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  S5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


Address. 


City- 


Stafe 


'Trademark 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 

motiHiiMSl 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bonk.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


I' 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
possbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  moll. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Depoiif  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

n  Send  FREE  bonking-by-mall  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  .  . .  Please  open  a  savings  occount 

for  me  os  checked  and  moil  passbook  fo  address  below. 

Q  Individual  Account  In  my  name 

[/]  Joint  Account  with . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . 


Name  .... 
Address. 
City . 


. Zo)ie .  State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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A  REVOLUTiOHARY  NEW 
WOOS  BURNMC  FURNACE! 


Mortulaictitriitf  Co, 

Dept*  7i  Woytiesbwo,  Vo, 


Enjoy  old  fashioned  fuel  economy  with  savings  up  fo  80% 
plus  ultra  mddern  engineered  performance  with  a  new 

RITEWAY  WOOD 
BURNING  FURNACE 

Burn  cheap  wood  the  effortless  woy! 
Rifewoy's  exclusive  complete  combus¬ 
tion  principle,  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  draft  system  and  extra  large 
fuel  magazine  mean  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  never  thought  possible  with 
wood.  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours 
without  attention  and  ashes  need  be 
removed  only  2  or  3  times  a  month. 
5  models  for  any  type  heating  sys¬ 
tem  you  prefer  .  .  .  gravity,  forced 
air,  steam  or  hot  water. 

Riteway  furnaces  also  burn 
COAL  with  equal  efficiency! 
Write  now  for  free  literature 

Dealerships  available 
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Summertime  Specialties  No.  4: 


PEACHES 

By  ALBERTA  D 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  15, 1959 


Fresh,  canned,  or  frozen  —  or  in  a  hundred  other  delicious  ways  —  peaches  are  e 
year  'round  taste  treat!  Make  the  most  of  them  now. 


Beaches  are  ripe!  who 

hasn’t  looked  forward  to  these 
mouth-watering  fruits  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  out-of-hand  and  in  the 
many  “peachy”  treasures  which  come 
to  the  table  ?  The  bowl  of  rosy-gold 
fruit  you  can’t  resist  as  you  pass  by, 
the  bowl  of  sliced  peaches  to  be  enjoyed 
with  cream  or  ice  cream;  peaches  in 
fruit  cups,  salads,  on  breakfast  cereals 
or  fruit  plates,  and  in  many  recipes — 
all  are  invitations  to  sampling. 

The  more  fragile  tree-ripened  peach¬ 
es  will  give  you  better  flavor  than  the 
firmer  less-ripe  shipped  ones,  so  if  you 
don’t  grow  them  yourself,  buy  them  at 
or  near  the  farm,  if  possible.  You  will 
find  tree-ripened  fruit  in  protective 
cartons  and  trays  in  some  markets,  as 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  working  on  this  recent  de¬ 
velopment. 

Be  sure  to  choose  large  and  plump, 
rather  than  small  flat  peaches,  and  free 
from  bruises,  brown  or  soft  spots,  skin 
cracks  or  punctures,  and  not  shrunken. 
Judge  the  ripeness  by  the  base  color 
(not  by  the  blush  which  shows  variety 
but  not  necessarily  ripeness).  ’The  base 
color  should  be  whitish  or  yellowish, 
not  green.  Yellowish  flesh  has  more 
vitamin  A  than  the  whitish  flesh. 

Sort  peaches  and  use  the  ripest  ones 
first,  keeping  in  refrigerator  until  used. 
Keep  underripe  ones  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  in  one  layer,  with  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  away  from  direct  heat  and 
sunlight  until  ripe.  One  peach  will 
make  about  %  cup  sliced  or  %  cup 
crushed;  1  pound  (about  4  to  5  peach¬ 
es)  will  provide  2  to  cups  sliced  or 
4  to  5  servings;  2  pounds  of  peaches 
will  make  a  9-inch  pie;  1  bushel  or  48 
pounds  will  make  about  40  pints  can¬ 
ned  or  frozen  peaches.  An  average 
sized  peach  is  fairly  low  in  calories  — 
only  about  50,  and  will  provide  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  daily  vitamin  A  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  daily  vitamin  C  re¬ 
quired. 

To  remove  skins  easily  from  peaches, 
drop  in  boiling  water  for  Vz  minute  and 
then  into  cold  water.  To  prevent  dark¬ 
ening  when  slicing,  drop  quickly  into 
lightly  salted  water,  or  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice,  or  use  crystalline  ascorbic 
acid  (vitamin  C)  as  directed  on  pack¬ 
age. 

Try  sweetening  peaches  with  honey; 
it’s  a  taste  treat!  Now  here  are  some 


SHACKELTON 


of  my  favorite  peach  recipes  to  add  to 
your  recipe  file: 

BAKED  PEACHES 

6  peaches 

Vi  cup  sugar  (about) 

3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Peel,  halve,  and  pit  peaches.  Arrange 
in  a  shallow  baking  dish,  cut  side  up. 
Sprinkle  each  half  with  about  1  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  dot  with  butter,  and 
sprinkle  with  lemon  juice.  If  desired, 
fill  each  peach  with  chopped  nuts.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  20 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Serve  hot  or 
cold.  Serves  6. 

Variations: 

(1)  Use  maraschino  cherry  juice  in 
place  of  lemon  juice. 

(2)  Simmer  together  the  sugar,  but¬ 
ter,  and  lemon  juice  with  1  cup  boiling 
water.  Pour  over  peach  halves  before 
baking,  cover,  and  bake  until  tender  at 
350°.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

(3)  Cover  eaeh  half  after  baking  with 
a  meringue,  sprinkle  with  coconut,  and 
return  to  oven  until  lightly  browned. 

GLAZED  PEACH  PIE 

1  9-inch  baked  rich  pastry  shell 
3  to  4  cups  sliced  fresh  i>eaches 
1  cup  mashed  or  finely  chopi>ed 
peaches 
1/2  cup  water 
1  cup  sugar 

31/2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Place  the  sliced  peaches  in  the  baked 
pastry  shell.  Combine  the  crushed 
peaches,  water,  sugar,  and  cornstarch, 
bring  to  boil  and  cook  until  clear  and 
thick.  Add  the  butter  and  spoon  over 
peaches  in  pie,  being  sure  that  all 
peaches  are  covered.  Chill  well.  At 
serving  time  cover  with  lightly  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream.  Serves  6  to  7. 

PEACH  MERINGUE  CAKE 

1  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

1 V2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  sugar 
3  egg  yolks 
1/2  cup  top  milk 
(4  cup  shortening 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
3  egg  whites 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
%  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


Have  ingredients  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Sift  together  the  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt,  and  the  V2  cup  sugar.  Add 
egg  yolks,  top  milk,  shortening,  and 
vanilla.  Beat  2  minutes  (300  strokes) 
or  at  low  to  medium  speed  for  2  min¬ 
utes  with  electric  mixer  until  batter  is 
well  blended.  Pour  into  a  square  9x9x2 
inch  cake  pan,  greased  and  lined  with 
waxed  paper  that  extends  1  inch  above 
rim. 

Beat  egg  whites  and  salt  until  foamy. 
Add  cream  of  tartar  and  beat  until 
stiff  and  dry.  Beat  in  the  %  cup  sugar, 
2  tablespoons  at  a  time,  until  mixture 
stands  in  very  stiff  peaks.  Add  vanilla. 
Spread  meringue  evenly  over  batter 
in  pan.  With  back  of  spoon,  shape 
“cups”  in  meringue  to  hold  peach 
halves.  9  “cups”  for  small  peaches  or 
6  for  larger  peacihes  and  servings.  Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  (325°)  for  45  to  50 
minutes. 

Remove  cake  from  pan  and  cool.  At 
serving  time  place  a  peeled  half  peach 
in  each  “cup”  and  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  serve.  Serves  8  to  9. 

If  desired,  the  peach  halves  may  be 
poached  in  a  sirup  of  IV2  cups  sugar 
and  %  cup  water  until  tender,  dipping 
sirup  up  over  fruit  to  glaze.  To  convert 
into  a  “Melba,”  place  peach,  cut  side 
up,  in  cups  and  fill  center  with  rasp¬ 
berry  sauce  before  topping  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream. 

Note:  Don’t  forget  to  try  this  recipe 
some  time  with  strawberries  or  rasp¬ 
berries— fresh  or  frozen.  Substitute 
sugared  raspberries  or  sliced  straw¬ 
berries  or  thawed  berries  for  the  peach 
in  each  “cup.” 

PEACH  TOPPING 

From  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
comes  this  suggestion  for  a  topping  to 
make  while  peaches  are  plentiful  and 
to  store  in  the  home  freezer.  It  is  a  de¬ 
licious  blend  of  sliced  peaches  and 
fresh  peach  puree,  and  it  can  be  used 
for  peach  sundaes  and  shortcake,  for 
peach  cobbler  or  flavoring  homemade 
ice  cream,  or  for  a  fresh  flavor  topping 
for  cakes  and  other  desserts.  First,  sort 
your  peaches.  You  will  need  both  very 
ripe  soft  peaches  and  also  some  firm 
but  ripe  peaches.  Here  is  the  recipe: 

3  cups  peach  puree  made  from 
the  ripest  and  softest  peaches 
(about  6  to  8  peaches) 

•4  teaspoon  powdered  ascorbic 
acid 

1  package  powdered  pectin 

3  cups  sugar 

3  cups  peeled  and  sliced  firm-ripe 
peaches 

Peel,  mash,  and  strain,  if  desired,  the 
ripest,  softest  peaches  and  measure  3 
cups.  Add  the  ascorbic  acid  and  pow¬ 
dered  pectin  and  stir  well.  Let  stand 
15  minutes  with  occasional  stirring. 
Add  the  sugar  and  stir  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve. 


Peel  the  firm-ripe  peaches,  cut  each 
in  12  slices,  then  run  the  knife  around 
the  circumference  to  halve  each  slice. 

Fill  pint  size  glass  or  other  freezer 
containers  with  about  1  cup  each  of 
sliced  peaches  and  1  cup  of  puree,  leav¬ 
ing  Vz  to  1  inch  headspace.  Apply  lid 
of  container  for  a  tight  seal  and  freeze 
promptly.  Makes  3  pints. 

FRESH  PEACH  SAUCE 

Vs  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
(4  teaspoon  salt 
V2  cup  boiling  water 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
V2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
1  cup  crushed  peaches 
1  cup  sliced  peaches 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt 
Gradually  add  boiling  water  and  cook 
until  thickened  with  constant  stirring. 
Add  juice,  rind  and  crushed  peaches 
and  simmer  over  low  heat  for  5  min¬ 
utes.  Add  sliced  peaches  and  simmer  5 
minutes.  Serve  hot  over  waffles,  sponge 
cake,  cottage  pudding,  pancakes,  pud¬ 
dings,  or  ice  cream.  If  you  wish,  sub¬ 
stitute  Vz  teaspoon  almond  extract  for 
the  lemon  juice  and  rind. 

PEACH  DUMPLINGS 

Baking  powder  biscuit  dough  (3 

cups  flour) 

OK 

Shortcake  dough  (3  cups  flour) 

OK 

Your  favorite  pastry  dough  for  3- 

crust  pie 

6  ripe  peaches,  peeled  and  halved 
1  cup  boiling  water 

!4  cup  sugar 
3  tablespoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

(4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  if  desired 

Roll  dough  (biscuit  about  14 
thick,  pastry  a  little  thinner)  and  cut 
in  6-inch  squares.  Place  half  a  peach 
in  center  of  each  square.  Place  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cuprant  jelly  in  center  of  peach, 
or  some  sugar  mixed  with  cinnamon, 
and  a  dot  of  butter.  Place  second  peach 
half  on  top.  Moisten  edges  of  square 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Bring  opposite 
corners  of  dough  up  over  the  peach, 
ovei’lapping  and  sealing  edges. 

Place  dumplings  a  little  apart  in  ^ 
large,  shallow,  greased  baking  dis  ■ 
Prick  with  a  fork.  Brush  top  of  duniP' 
lings  with  slightly  beaten  egg  whi  e 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 

Combine  hot  water,  sugar,  butteP 
lemon  juice,  and  cinnamon,  if  used,  an 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  0 
sirup  around  dumplings  in  dish.  Ba 
in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  about  30  minu  e 
or  until  lightly  browned  and 
tests  done  with  a  fork.  Serve 
with  just  the  sirup,  or  rich  milk 
cream,  or  whipped  cream,  hard 
foamy  sauce,  or  lemon  sauce.  6  se 
ings. 

Note:  You  may  use  packaged  | 

or  pastry  mix,  if  you  wish. 
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The  Bra  With  A  BUILT-IN  6-Inch  Waist  Cincher! 


2  to  4  Inches  of  Midriff  Bulge 
Vanishes  The  Moment  You 
PutItOnL 


$6.98  VALUE 

IN  19  SIZES 


NOW  $A.9S 

ES  each  ppd. 


A  cup,  32  to  36  C  cup,  34  to  42 

B  cup,  32  to  40  D  cup,  34  to  44 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 


Accent  your  femininity 
for  the  new  fashions  with 
"Reduce-Eze”  Waist  Cinch  Bra! 
Slip  it  on  and  instantly  your  midriff  mea¬ 
sures  2  sizes  tinier!  Waist  looks  more  slender, 
girlish!  Bust  is  upiifted,  moided  in  glamorous 
young  lines!  Comfortable,  lightweight.  Six-inch 
stayed  waistband  never  pinches  or  rolls.  Magic 
inserts  g-i-v-e  as  you  move! 

TAKE  4"  OFF  YOUR  MIDRIFF  WITHOUT  DIET  OR 
EFFORT  on  your  part!  The  secret  is  miracle  hidden 
panels  of  sheet  rubber,  around  midriff  only. 
Covered  with  soft  cotton  flannel  to  absorb  per¬ 
spiration  as  excess  inches  “melt  away”!  White 
only.  Washes  beautifully,  drin-dries  fast. 

C-2  Spencer  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


sjtamms 


FOR  A  GLAMOROUS  BUST  and  SLIM, -GIRLISH  WAISTLINE,  SEND  NOW! 


Spencer  Gifts..  C-2  Spencer  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Please  send  me  “Reduce-Eze”  Waist  Cinch  Bra  at 
once:  Cup . ,  Size . - _ _ _ 

□  I  enclose  J4.98.  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  SI. 00.  Send  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  balance 
plus  any  postal  charges. 


I  must  be  delighted  with  my  purchase  or  I 
may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


Name _ 

Address . 
City  . 


-Zone 


State . 


.Copyright  I9S9  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
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CLOTHES 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 

How  to  Look  Your  Best 


HOR  most  of  us,  summer  seems  to 
be  a  time  of  “letting  go  and  giv¬ 
ing  in”  as  far  as  personal 
appearance  is  concerned.  Hair 
becomes  sun  bleached,  skin  gets  a  bit 
dried  out,  and  our  too  casual  clothes 
allow  the  figure  to  spread  a  little.  So 
maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  more 
crisp  days  of  autumn  are  ahead  to 
recall  each  of  us  to  the  need  for  taking 
stock  of  our  own  situation  to  see  what 
we  can  do  about  looking  our  best  this 
fall. 

Of  first  importance  is  a  spic-and-span 
look.  A  daily  shower  or  tub  bath  is 
the  basis  for  this, 'and  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bonus  is  the  feeling  of  relaxation 
it  gives! 

Leam  to  “stand  tall”— head  up  and 
tummy  in,  with  hips  tucked  under. 


THERE  IS  A  ROAD 

By  Alma  Robinson  Higbee 

There  is  a  road  that  a  gypsy  might  travel, 

A  swift-footed  road  that  runs  like  a 
rocket. 

With  a  crystal-clear,  country  stream  to 
unravel 

And  a  slim  golden  moon  in  its  pocket. 

And  there  is  a  road  like  a  rooster's 
feather. 

Where  twilight  is  sweet  with  the  wind's 
caresses. 

Where  the  moon  comes  up  from  a  hill  of 
white  heather 

And  a  pine  tree  wears  seven  stars  in  its 
tresses. 

But  there  is  one  road  that  my  heart  must 
follow 

To  a  small  house  that  stands  in  the  sweet 
clover  billow. 

To  a  meadow-loud  music  of  brown  thrush 
ond  swallow. 

The  road  that  leads  home  through  a  green 
grove  of  willow. 


You’ll  look  younger  and  feel  better,  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  do  more  with  less  fa¬ 
tigue.  Your  clothes  will  look  better,  and 
tit  better  too!  Another  help  is  a  good 
foundation  garment.  Properly  fitted,  it 
can  control  parts  of  the  figure,  pre¬ 
venting  sagging  where  flesh  is  heavy. 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  1009, 
Posture  and  Foundation  Garments,”  is 
full  of  good  ideas  along  these  lines  and 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  it  by  writing  to 
*’^0.  Use  the  coupon  below  and  enclose 
five  cents  if  you  live  outside  New  York 
State. 

Nothing  gives  your  morale  a  greater 
boost  than  to  have  the  members  of  your 
cwn  family  tell  you  how  nice  you  look, 
f  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  It  may 
brean  that  you  need  to  take  a  little 
extra  time  in  brushing  and  arranging 
your  hair,  adjusting  your  dr-ess  so  it 

s  and  hangs  correctly,  and  paying 
^  ention  to  your  choice  of  clothing  and 
'  s  care.  Know  what’s  in  fashion  and 
,  eep  up  with  the  ideas  being  shown 
shop  windows  and  magazines. 


A  “sense  of  style”  does  not  mean 
that  you  must  choose  the  latest  dic¬ 
tates  of  fashion,  but  watch  fashion 
trends  and  choose  designs  that  are  not 
extreme  —  ones  that  will  carry  you 
through  more  than  one  season.  Choose 
your  clothes  wisely  and  try  to  have 
them  fit  you  well.  Sagging  waistlines, 
drooping  shoulders,  too  tight  or  too 
loose  at  bustline,  and  uneven  hemlines 
give  the  impression  of  carelessness  in 
dress. 

Colors  need  to  be  becoming  to  you 
and  should  be  the  ones  you  enjoy  wear¬ 
ing.  Learn  to  cordinate  the  colors  in 
your  wardrobe  so  that  you  can  have 
that  pleasing,  unified  appearance.  If 
you  have  one  basic  color,  th6n  one  set 
of  accessories  will  complete  your  outfits 
at  minimum  expense. 

Yesterday’s  wrinkles  in  a  dress  cer¬ 
tainly  detract  from  your  appearance. 
Not  only  is  it  important  to  press  your 
clothes  often,  but  also  to  hang  them 
carefully  on.  hangers  and  store  them  in 
your  clothes  closet  so  that  they  will 
not  be  crushed.  Don’t  overcrowd.  Gar¬ 
ment  bags  of  all  sizes  are  available, 
from  those  for  an  individual  dress  to 
the  jumbo  size.  Dust  can  accumulate 
even  in  a  well-cared-for  closet. 

Try  to  plan  for  a  few  minutes  some¬ 
time  during  each  day  to  relax,,  even 
though  you  are  very  busy.  Just  lie 
down  flat  on  the  floor  with  your  feet 
slightly  higher  than  your  head.  This 
will  help  stimulate  circulation  and  re¬ 
lax  those  tired,  tight  muscles.  Fatigue 
is  the  chief  enemy  of  your  appearance 
and  general  health. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IT’S  FAIR  TIME  ! 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

of  the  Women’s  Activities  Building. 
These  are  always  packed,  so  be  sure  to 
get  there  early  if  you  want  to  see  one 
of  them. 

The  State  Fair  Little  Theatre,  which 
used  to  be  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Women’s  Building,  has  moved  this 
year  to  the  Grange  Wing  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Building.  One-act  plays  will  be 
presented  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  every  day 
of  the  Fair,  except  the  first  and  last 
days  and  Sunday.  Don’t  miss  this  very 
entertaining  feature  of  the  New  York. 
State  Fair!  It’s  free! 

While  you  are  in  the  Grange  section 
of  the  Horticultural  Building,  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  a  very  handy  Grange 
checking  booth  right  there.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  available  to  anyone  for  a  small 
fee,  and  the  booth  is  open  all  day  long 
until  6  p.  m. 

American  Agriculturist  also  cor¬ 
dially  invites  you  to  come  to  our  booth 
in  the  Dairy  Building.  Some  of  our  staff 
will  be  on  hand,  and  we  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  you. 

American  Agriculturist  will  also 
be  at  the  big  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
which  comes  later  in  the  month  (Sep¬ 
tember  19-27).  Our  booth  will  be  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  Building.  Details  of  the 
program  of  the  Exposition  will  be  in 
our  September  5  issue,  and  also  further 
information  about  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 


Mrs.  Helen  Powell  Smith 
American  Agriculturist 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Cornell  Bulletin  1009,  "Posture  and  Founda¬ 
tion  Garments."  (Enclose  5  cents  if  you  do  not  live  in  New  York  State.) 

Name _  _ 


Address  _ _ 

Please  print  name  and  address 


Onondaga  County's  cookie  cham¬ 
pion,  Mrs.  Steve  Karlik,  Jr.  (at 
far  right  in  picture)  shows  her 
surprise  and  pleasure  when  she 
found  out  she  won  the  county 
contest.  With  her  in  the  picture 
are  three  prominent  Herkimer 
County  Grange  members  who 
attended  the  Onondaga  County 
meeting:  (from  left)  Mrs.  Ray 
Winne,  Mrs.  Jennie  Miller,  and 
Mrs.  Orville  Hayes. 


Cookie  Contest  News 


COMING  IN  fast  now  are  the 
names  of  additional  county  win¬ 
ners  in  the  big  statewide  cookie 
contest  which  American  Agriculturist 
and  the  New  York  State  Grange  are 
currently  sponsoring.  Here  are  the 
latest  champions: 


POMONA  WINNERS 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Foxenkill 

Mrs. 

Leo  Le  Buis 

Allegany 

Yorks 

Mrs. 

Lillian  Slack 

^yuga 

Owasco  Lake 

Mrs. 

William  J.  Joslyn 

Erie 

Hamburg 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Riefler 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs. 

Ennett  Claus 

Onondaga 

Borodino 

Mrs. 

Louise  Karlik 

Orleans 

Clarendon 

Mrs. 

Sarah  Keople 

Otsego 

Fly  Creek  Valley 

Mrs. 

James  Ainslie 

Steuben 

North  Cameron 

Mrs. 

Louise  C.  Sherer 

Sullivan 

Midland 

Mrs. 

Harry  G.  Turner 

Tompkins 

Dryden 

Mrs. 

Alice  Lbman 

Ulster 

H  ighland 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Hasbrouck 

Washington 

Bottskill 

Mrs. 

Ada  D.  Tefft 

This  makes  a  total  of  41  county  win¬ 
ners  to  date,  with  only  12  more  to  come 
before  the  finals  next  October  at  New 
York  State  Grange  annual  session. 

Albany  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Leo 
LeBuis,  Berne,  N.  Y.,  won  with  sugar 
cookies.  Her  Pomona  chairman,  Mrs. 
Hubert  Miller,  wrote  us:  “Mrs.  LeBuis 
has  baked  cookies  for  years  for  her 
seven  children.  She  has  tried  many 
kinds,  but  always  the  family  asked  for 
‘the  sugar  ones,’  so  she  knew  those 
Were  the  cookies  to  bake  for  the  con¬ 
test.  Where  cookies  are  concerned, 
children  are  the  best  judges  of  them!” 

Cayuga  County’s  chairman,  Mrs. 
Bert  Baker,  reports  that  their  winner, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Joslyn  of  Auburn,  not  only 
takes  time  to  bake  cookies  but  also 
teaches  piano,  has  been  a  choir  direc¬ 
tor  for  24  years,  and  is  a  volunteer 
music  teacher  in  a  local  school. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Scofield,  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty  chairman,  reports  that  their  winner, 
Mrs.  James  Ainslie,  Richfield  Springs, 
R3,  'won  over  22  other  contestants,  in¬ 
cluding  one  Grange  brother  who  had 
an  excellent  score!  Mrs.  Ainslie  enjoys 
cooking  and  baking,  and  hooking  rugs 
and  sewing.  Also,  she  and  her  husband 
raise  Shetland  ponies  for  a  hobby.  The 
Ainslies  are  farmers  and  have  two 
boys,  Jamie  5  and  David  2. 

Rolled  molasses  cookies  won  for  Sul¬ 
livan  County’s  champion,  Mrs.  Harry 
Turner  of  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.  Shd  is  a 


Washington  County's  winner,  Mrs.  Philip 
S.  Tefft,  with  her  husband.  They  are  dairy 
farmers  in  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


busy  farm  wife  and  says  she  usually 
has  eight  to  cook  for.  Besides  being 
busy  at  home  and  at  Grange  and 
church,  she  is  active  in  4-H,  having 
been  a  leader  for  12  years.  The  'Turners 
have  43  milking  Holsteins  and  20 
young  cattle  on  their  farm.  When  extra 
help  is  needed,  Mrs.  Turner  can  run  the 
milking  machine  and  drive  the  tractor. 

Ulster  County  chairman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Franklin,  reports  that  their 
winner,  Mrs.  Bertha  Hasbrouck,  New 
Paltz,  R.  1,  won  with  chocolate  chip 
cookies,  and  the  two  contestants  in  se¬ 
cond  and  third  places  entered  rolled 
oatmeal  cookies  and  pecan  drop  cook¬ 
ies.  One  of  the  very  interesting  things 
about  this  year’s  cookie  contest  is  the 
variety  of  cookies  entered  by  the  con¬ 
testants. 

Washington  County’s  winner,  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Tefft,  R.  2,  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
lives  on  a  225-acre  dairy  farm,  in  a 
106-year-old  house  which  the  Teffts  are 
now  remodeling.  Her  many  interests 
include  church.  Grange,  and  Home  ETe- 
monstration  projects.  She  is  a  7th  de¬ 
gree  Grange  member  and  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  25-year  certificate.  Her  hob¬ 
bies  are  contests,  raising  glads,  and 
travel.  “How  I  would  enjoy,  winning 
that  American  Agriculturist  California 
Tour!”  says  Mrs.  Tefft — and,  who 
knows,  maybe  she  will  be  the  No.  1 
winner  in  the  finals  and  get  that  won¬ 
derful  prize  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist! 

All  of  the  53  county  cookie  winners 
will  participate  in  the  Unals — and  when 
that  day  comes,  the  excitement  will  be 
especially  high,  for  there  are  prizes 
galore.  Besides  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  California  Tour  (worth  $1,000!), 
the  prizes  include  valuable  household 
equipment,  groceries,  and  cash  awards. 


Mrs.  Louise  C.  Sherer  Mrs.  James  Ainslie 

.  Steuben  County  Otsego  County 


Allegany  County's  winner,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Slack,  shows  the  cookies  that  put  her  in 
the  top  spot  in  her  county. 


(522)  22 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  15,  1959 


A  Day  With  Dairymen  and  Their  Dealers 


A  HOT  mid-summer  day  in  July, 
my  son  Don,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  American  Agriculturist, 
and  I  got  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning 
and  drove  to  Bainbridge,  New  York, 
in  the  upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 
There  .M  e  met  our  friend,  Mr.  Haven 
H.  Main,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  With  Haven  as  a 
guide,  we  spent  the  day  visiting  the 
farmers  and  farm  equipment  dealers 
in  one  of  the  great  dairy  sections  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Elder  of  Bain- 
bridge  were  just  having  breakfast  af¬ 
ter  the  morning  chores,  and  Me  joined 
them  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Haven  is  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  and  the  El¬ 
ders  made  Don  and  me  feel  like  mc 

m 

were  too. 

Fred  operates  a  small  family  farm. 
At  present,  he  has  a  herd  of  29  milk¬ 
ers.  Nom'  if  you  are  one  M’ho  thinks 
that  no  one  can  succeed  in  the  dairy 
business  except  a  large  operator,  take 
a  look  at  these  figures. 

The  average  production  of  Fred’s 
herd  is  14,270  lbs.  M'ith  494  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  One  com'  produced  21,000 
Ihs.  of  milk  last  year,  and  the  Elders 
M'ere  very  thrilled  because,  just  the 
day  before  Me  M'ere  there,  this  cow  had 
a  heifer  calf.  That  calf  M'as  M'orth 
hundreds  of  dollars  before  she  could 
hardly  stand  up.  Fred  now  uses  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  from  NYABC  and 
likes  it. 

In  ansM'er  to  Haven’s  question,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  invested  about 
Si  1,000  in  equipment.  I  pointed  out 
that  interest  on  this  amount  for  just 
one  year  is  over  $600.  That  interest 
alone  is  more  than  the  value  of  a  team 
of  horses  and  all  of  the  equipment  that 
most  farmer#  started  with  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days. 

JOE  LANE  of  B.  D.  1,  Unadilla,  New 
^  York  OMus  the  farm  that  has  been 
in  the  Vandcrvort  family  (his  father- 
in-laM')  for  120  years.  A  big  garden, 
the  best  1  have  seen  this  y'ear  is  now 
l\Ir.  Vandervort’s  sole  responsibility. 

Joe  and  Mrs.  Joe  have  a  grand  fam¬ 
ily  of  six  children,  divided  just  right, 
three  boys  and  three  girls. 

The  day  Me  Mere  at  his  farm,  Joe 
had  a  gang  of  teenage  boys  working 
just  as  hard  as  the  men  putting  an  ad¬ 
dition  on  the  COM'  stable.  At  present  he 
has  25  milkers,  hut  Mhen  the  addition 
is  done,  he  Mill  add  at  least  10  more. 

If  you  M’under  -hoM-  he  makes  out 
M'ith  only  25  com's,  again  I  point  out 
that  it  is  done  by  the  high  average  milk 


production  of  his  herd  M'hich  is  better 
than  13.000  Ihs.  a  year.  Also,  M'ith  a 
small  farm  like  that,  taxes,  cost  of 
equipment  and  labor  are  compara¬ 
tively  loM'. 

A  KTHL4I  TWITCHELL  of  Mount 
■^^UploiL  on  Mhom  M'e  called,  is  a 
little  larger  operator.  He  had  about 
45  milkers  with  an  average  production 
of.  nearly  13,000  lbs.  Art  gets  most  o(. 
hired  labor  done  M'ith  high  school  boys 
in  their  spare  time.  He  said,  “Treat 
hoys  right  and  they  will  you,” 

I  ALWAYS  LEABN  a  lot  in  visits  with 
*  good  local  dealers.  Our  visits  with 
G.  Earl  W4nger  and  Arthur  Musson. 
farm  equipment  dealers,  M'ere  most  in- 
tcrestitig.  Both  men  knew  most  of  the 
farmers  they  serve  M'ell  enough  to  call 
them  by  their  first  name,  and  probab¬ 
ly  better  than  anyone  else,  they  know 
the  farmer’s  financial  standing  and 
Avhat  his  problems  are.  They  are 
aware, ‘as  most  good  dealers  are,  that 
it’s  never  good  business  to  sell  a  man 
more  equipment  than  he  needs  or  can 
pay  for. 

About  the  present  tendency  toM-ard 
big  farms  and  dairies,  Mr.  Musson 
said,  “It  is  all  right,  if  a  farmer  does 
not  forget  that  it’s  not  the  total  amount 
of  money  that  he  handles  in  a  year, 
but  is  what  he  is  able  to  save  that 
counts.”  We  agreed  that  too  small 
farmers  can  no  longer  make  out,  hut 
a  man  M'ith  40  or  even  30  coms  with 
high  production  might  make  more  net 
profit  than  a  100-com'  dairyman  with 
lower  average  production  and  too 
high  expenses. 

Mr.  Musson  wouldn’t  like  to  have 
me  say  this,  hut  Haven  told  me  there’s 
many  a  man  in  the  community  w'ho 
had  been  helped  to  get  started  by  IMr. 
Musson’s  kindness  and  generosity.  He 
seldom  goes  anywhere  in  his  car  with¬ 
out  a  carload  of  his  neighbors’  child¬ 
ren.  Mr.  Winger,  too,  according  to 
Haven,  is  very  civic  minded  and 
amonc  other  things  is  chairman  of  the 
Otsego  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

We  asked  the  dealers  for  their  com¬ 
ments  on  servicing  farm  machinery,  on 
renting  equipment  to  farmers  who  only 
need  it  f*or  a  short  time,  and  what  they 
thought  about  dealers’  schools. 

Both  Mr.  Musson  and  Mr.  Winger 
were  emphatic  that  renting  equipment 
is  not  practical. 

“If  we  charge  for  it  on  an  hourly 
basis,”  they  said,  “to  cover  the  cost, 
we  would  have  to  charge  the  farmers 
too  high  a  rate.” 

Both  the  dealers  w'ith  Avhom  we  talk¬ 
ed  and  the  farmers  Avere  in  favor  of 
dealers’  schools,  usually  held  in  the 
Avintertime.  With  a  competent  me¬ 
chanic  and  teacher,  farmers  could  be 
taught  so  they  Avould  not  have  to  de- 


1  pend  on  the  dealers  for  so  much  ser¬ 
vice. 

On  the  matter  of  servicing,  one 
farmer  told  us:  “1  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  a  piece  of  equipment  from  a 
dealer  in  another  section,  thereby  tem¬ 
porarily  saving  some  money.  I  didn’t 
do  it  because  my  OAvn  dealer  is  ahvays 
prompt  and  reasonable  in  his  service, 
and  service  is  one  of  the  things  I  buy 
Avhen  I  get  a  machine.” 

Farmers  Avith  Avhom  Ave  talked, 
agreed  that  manufacturers  have  done 
a  much  better  job  in  recent  years  in 
making  equipment  that  is  adapted  to 
our  eastern  farming  and  that  can  be 
hooked  or  hitched  to  a  tractor  Avithout 
losing  one’s  religion  in  the  process. 

WHEN  I  Avas  a  county  agent  in 
”  DclaAvare  County  a  long  time  ago, 
I  tried  to  get  farmers  to  use  lime.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  coming,  and 
Avhile  there  is  still  not  as  much  in 
use  as  there  could  be,  most  good  farm¬ 
ers  noAv  lime  their  soil  and  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  groAving  alfalfa.  Many  are 
also  groAving  birdsfoot  trefoil.  We 
found  legumes  on  every  farm  the  oth¬ 
er  day.  They  account  for  much  of  the 
success  of  dairymen  on  comparatively 
small  farms.  With  legumes,  a  farmer 
keeps  up  his  milk  production  Avith 


smaller  amounts  of  purchased  srain 
and  these  legumes  improve  the  soil  on 
Avhich  they  grow, 

I  HAVE  been  visiting  farmers  and  at- 
^  tending  farm  meetings  for  more  than 
forty  years,^  and  I  ne\er  come  back 
home  or  to  the  office  after  one  of  these 
trips  Av'ithout  reneAved  strength  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  face  my  OAvn  problems  no 
matter  Avhat  they  are.  Most  rural  peo¬ 
ple  are  philosophers.  They  may  com¬ 
plain  about  the  drought  or  milk  prices 
or  AA'hat  have  you,  hut  on  the  basic 
principles  that  really  count,  farm 
folks  have  the  right  ansAAers.  They  love 
farming — Avhether  they  admit  it  or  not 
— other  AS  ise  they  Avouldn’t  stay  in  it, 
and  it  ahvays  gives  me  a  lift  to  visit 
Avith  them. 

EASTMAA’S  tHESTAET 

ABBY,”  said  his  Avife  to  her 

husband,  “Johnny's  teacher 
Avrote  me  a  note  saying  it  Avould  be 
very  hel|}ful  if  Johnny  could  have  an 
encyclopedia.” 

“Oh,  my  gosh!”  groAvled  Harry, 
“you’re  always  asking  for  some  neAv- 
fangled  thing  that  1  can’t  afford.  Let 
the  boy  Avalk  to  school  like  I  did.” 


Don  Eastman  caught  us  Avith  his  camera  while  Haven  Main,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association,  and  I  were  having  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  dairyman  Fred  Elder  and  his  wife  of  Bainbridge. 


Art  Twitchell,  Mount  Upton,  (right)  was  worried  because  he  thought  his  oats  were 


not 


heading  well  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather.  Much  of  the  Northeast  has  been  very  dry 
this  summer. 


Haven  and  I  discussed  farmer-dealer  relations  with  dealer  Mr.  Arthur  Musson 


(centeri- 


American  Agriculturist,  August  15,  1959  — 

SERVICE  BUREAU 


BEFUSEII  to 

"A  representative  of  a  company  selling 
water  softeners  spent  a  good  deal  of  our 
time  one  night,  claiming  their  water  soft¬ 
ener  would  save  us  $200  a  year  and  in 
three  years  would  more  than  pay  for 
itself.  We  had  to  make  up  our  minds  then 
and  there— no  chance  to  privately  discuss 
this  investment  between  ourselves  or  any¬ 
one  else. 

"We  have  been  high-pressured  before 
and,  os  faithful  readers  of  your  column 
would  do,  we  said,  'No.'  We  may  not 
save  the  installation  charge  they  promised 
by  making  a  snap  judgment,  but  if  they 
are  not  reliable  we  will  save  more  than 
that.  Do  you  have  any  information  on 
them?" 

We  have  mentioned  numerous  times 
the  danger  of  being  high-pressured  into 
a  quick  purchase  of  goods  or  services. 
As  the  Better  Business  Bureau  warns, 
"Before  you  Invest  —  Investigate.” 
Many  readers,  of  course,  own  water 
softeners  and  would  not  do  without 
them. 

STUMPS  DON’T  HE 

In  our  July  18  issue  we  ran  an  item, 
"Two  Bad  as  None,”  concerning  pine 
lumber  which  had  been  cut  without  a 
check  of  quantity  and  about  which 
there  was  a  question. 

Commenting  on  this,  a  subscriber 
from  Niagara  Falls  has  written  us  as 
follows : 

"Have  the  county  forester  check  and 
measure  all  the  pine  stumps  cut  during 
that  logging  operation.  With  a  standard 
volume  table  for  the  pines  for  that  area, 
he  can  compute  within  a  few  per  cent  the 
volume  of  logs  removed.  Sir— you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  forester's  accuracy." 

\0  BARGAIN 

In  1942,  J.  C.  Swimmer,  head  of  Na¬ 
tional  Titanium  Company,  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  stop  a  number  of  practices  and 
to  disclose  that  his  paint  was  made  of 
salvage  material.  A  civil  penalty  action 
'vas  filed  against  the  company  in  1954 
for  violating  this  order.  However,  J.  C. . 
Swimmer  died  in  1958  and  so  a  short 
time  later  the  F.T.C.  dismissed  the 
charges  of  false  advertising. 

We  understand  that  mailings  from 
the  company  have  been  going  out  again 
2nd,  consequently,  the  F.T.C.  has  de¬ 
cided  to  start  a  new  investigation  into 
their  present  practices. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  VORK 

Mrs.  Bertha  Carr,  Frientlstiip  .  I 

yetmicl  an  subscript  i  jn) 

”0  FfeUerick  Woelfie,  Hoscoe  . . . 

(refunri  on  .saw 

,*•  P.  Ltnekor,  Fort  Plain  .  ; 

(ret mill  on  tins;) 

rs.  Florence  Bnglitman,  Mayville  . _... 

(pai^innt  lor  stock) 

^rs.  Bruce  Scudder,  Pine  Hill  . 

(refun,!  on  bushes) 

■  Edwin  J.  Shackelton.  Poug  kcepsie  . 

(refmui  on  plants)  ■ 

Rice.  Trumansburg  . 

refund  on  order) 

^  Oris  R.  House.  Hamilton  . 

Mr?  ""  aecount) 

Merrill,  Delhi  . . . 

Mr  ""  '0“  busli) 

eeley  Bonezok,  Middletown  .  • 

(payment  for  liay) 

r  '^*’ert  J.  Scheringer,  Olive  Bridge  . 

ii,"®Ctmn  of  deposit) 

I’na.r  Sattier,  Fosterdale  . 

(Pajincnt  of  adv.  fee) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Herr.  Royersford  .  I 

(Pasiiient  on  account) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

"irefima®^  Ourhain  . .  ; 

Mr  tleposit) 

(J.^^es  Fife,  Leavitts  Hill  .  2 

(Pa.tnient  on  account) 

VERMONT 

H.  Rogers,  So.  Royalton  .  I 

(refund  on  tUler) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(r'efiin*?'^®  Bolling,  Framingham  . 

'Uffd  on  glasses) 

^  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

'(refil'nS'*®'^®  C’e'd.  Washington  . . 

'"fund  on  radios) 


About  two  years  ago  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  tests  of  this  paint  showed  it 
was  not  as  represented  and,  even 
though  cheaper  m  dollars  than  good 
paint,  it  was  no  bargain. 

RESUETS 

"As  you  realize  I  was  much  pleased  to 
receive  check  for  the  account.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  who  hod  to  work  hard  to  collect 
it.  And  also  the  business-like  way  you 
handled  the  account,  keeping  me  posted 
os  to  the  progress  you  were  making  from 
time  to  time.  Thanks  again." 

This  letter  is  generally  typical  of  the 
ones  we  receive.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
always  like  this.  When  we  fail,  as  we 
sometimes  do,  an  occasional  subscriber 
complains  more  bitterly  than  if  he  were 
paying  for  our  efforts! 

WON’T  GIVE  UP 

Your  letter  received,  but  I  just  cannot 
give  up  os  to  the  answer  you  received 
from  American  Medical  Association. 

Our  subscriber  asked  about  the  East¬ 
ern  Viavi  Company.  We  checked  with 
the  American  Medical  Association,  who 
advised  us  that  they  do  not  have  a  cur¬ 
rent  address  for  the  concern,  and  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  have  a  high  opinion  of 
it.  They  consider  it  a  piece  of  quackery. 
The  products  are  not  sold  in  drug  stores 
nor  on  the  mail-order  plan,  but  are 
handled  by  agents. 

CAN  A  OU  HELP? 

Mr.  George  Newton,  Fales  Street, 
Randolph,  Vermont,  who  is  77  years 
old,  would  like  the  words  to  a  song  his 
sister  used  to  sing.  “One  night  as  I  was 
snug  in  bed  such  fun  it  was  for  me,  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  Grandpa  and 
Grandpa  was  me.” 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  book, 
“Rilla  of  Ingleside,”  by  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  which  you  would  sell?  Or 
would  you  loan  it?  Mrs.  Walter  Clay, 
R.D.  1,  Tully,  N.  Y.  would  like  to  read 
it. 


A  subscriber  wishes  to  exchange  100 
new  quilt  patches,  or  300  square  inches, 
or  1  small  quilt  block,  for  100  old,  odd 
tin  op  glass  buttons,  or  100  U.  S. 
stamps  or  50  old  postcards.  Address 
mail  to  Lillian  Tompkins,  Box  303, 
Haines  Falls,  N.  Y-. 

If  you  have  a  book  entitled  “South- 
old-Shelter  Island,”  Registra  1910-11, 
which  you  would  like  to  sell,  please  get 
in  touch  with  Mrs.  E.  H.  Austin,  Box 
214,  Cutchogue,  New  York. 

ADDRES^»ES  W  ANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of : 

Clair  Virginia  and  Douglas  Law¬ 
rence,  who  with  their  mother,  Nettie, 
conducted'  a  book  repair  business  in 
New  York  (possibly  Brooklyn)  many 
years  ago. 

Ik  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  Anne  Durst  who 
lived  near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Any  descendants  of  Timothy  Darling 
who  died  in  Leon,  N.  Y.  in  1872.  He  had 
si.x  sons — John,  Delos,  Marccllus,  Milo, 
Frank  and  Charles. 

*  *  Ik 

William  Richard  Edwards  who  play¬ 
ed  football  with  the  Caladions  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  He  was  with  a  Canadian  Scot¬ 
tish  Army  in  the  first  war. 

•ft  aji  !{• 

Maud  FeiTin  Flanders,  formerly  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Her  cousin  would 
like  to  locate  her. 

*  *  * 

Also,  Jay  M.  Pollard  and  daughter, 

Gi’ace  A.,  of  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 

^ 

August,  Fritz  and  Richard  Meier, 
who  left  Germany  in  1928  and  located 
in  Cincinnati,  O.  A  friend  would  like  to 
locate  any  of  this  family. 
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SEE  THE  NYABC  EXHIBIT 

in  the  Dairy  Building 

AT 

THE 

N.  Y.  S.  FAIR 
IN  SYRACUSE 
SEPT.  4  - 12,  1959 

SEE  the  NYABC  exhibit  on  "Better  Living  for  Farm  Families 
Through  NYABC”  which  highlights  the  N.  Y.  S.  Fair 
theme  of  "Opportunities  in  New  York  State.” 

GET  the  answers  to  your  questions  about  NYABC  sires  and 
the  cooperative  you  own  from  the  fieldmen  on  duty. 

MEET  fellow  dairymen  at  the  NYABC  Booth. 

SEE  some  NYABC  sires  in  the  Dairy  Bam. 

BRING  this  coupon  for  a  free  gift. 


I 


THIS  COUPON  I 


entitles  the  bearer  to  a  free  gift 
(limit:  one  to  a  family)  if  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  NYABC  booth  in 
the  Dairy  Building  at  the  1959 
New  York  State  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  4-12. 


A  FREE  GIFT  With 
This  COUPON 


NFW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  S28-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTOHE 


SPECIAL  LOWEST 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


FRESH  STOCK 
Factory  Guaranteed 


NO  SECONDS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money 
on  car,  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 


SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedword  Ace.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write, 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris.  N.  Y. 


DnNauhr's 

LINITE 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 

NOW 

Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-829,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch—Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


JAYE  P.  m 
^MORGAN  ■ 

b  tommy^ 

SANDS  V 


9 ’^111 

^  jM  LOMBARDO  V 

:ash  bob  b^R 


(jwdSilfe^ 


Don^t  Miss 


NEW  YORK 


F-AlR 


SYRACUSE 

Fri.,  Sept.  4  -  Sat.,  Sept.  12  9  days  •  9  nights 


// 


FREE  POPS  CONCERTS 
DAILY  IN  EMPIRE  COURT 


fAf  ACMCUITURJ^  l 

oP^em^iums 


and  his  40-piece  "POPS"  concert 
orchestra.  -Fun  with  wonderful  music - 


10,000  Comiietitivc  Categories 


FLY  and  BAIT  CASTING  Championships  :  AQUARIUM  AND 

WILDLIFE  SHOW  •  BARBERSHOP  QUARTET  SONGFESTIVAL* 
INDIAN  VILLAGE  "Year  of  History"  Celebration  • 

•  STATE  MARCHING  BANDS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


mm  saasaaQEB'j  show 


GRANDSTAND 
.  ^  SHOWS 

FAMOUS  NAME  STARS 

HvNt^  €B^/?eE 

EDGAR  BERGEN  AND  CHARLIE  McCARTHY, 
"TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES"  —  AN 
OUTDOOR  ICE  SHOW  —  PLUS  MORE! 


F  (Ki-llWilil 

FAIRS 


All  in  one 


1.  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  - 
$137,000  in  premiums  •’ 

30,000  competitors. 

2.  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  - 
96,000  sq.  feet  of  tree  and 
enlightening  exhibits. 

3.  WOMEN'S  /AIR- 

Educational,  interesting,  diversified, 
and  filling  an  entire  building  with 
things  to  see  and  do. 

4.  YOUTH  FAIR- 

'  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever.  Com¬ 
petition,  fun,  and  conducted  in  new 
facilities. 

5.  SpeHTSyiAN'S  FAIR-- 

Every  ~ddy—ndcmgV‘ “Boxing,  Fly  and 
Bait  casting,  Foul  Shooting  tourna¬ 
ments,  Microds,  Horse  Show,  and  more, 
much  more. 

6.  IpUCATIONAL  FAIR 

More  than  l,000"Tree  exhibits,  more 
than  2,000  different  competitive 
events,  and  2,500  animals  .  .  .  plus 
science,  wildlife,  horticulture,  atomic 
energy,  homemaking  and  countless 
other  displays  and  shows. 

7.  ^«MILY.HIN  Miia^ 

■^"For"  cVeiY^^^WemBe  of  the  family, 
countless,  wonderful  free  or  low-cost 
events  and  entertainment,  designed 
for  every  age  and  every  interest. 


WOMEN’S, 
FAIR 

FASHION  SHOWS 


COOKING 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

HOME  ARTS  AND 
ANTIQUES 

MODERN  ART  EXHIBITION 
FAMILY  FOOD  CENTER 
FILMS 


new: 

INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION 

Spotlighting  “OPPORTUNITIES 
in  the  Empire  State” 


S60,000 

FULL-SIZED  MODEL 
FARMSTEAD 

Modern  Farming  in  Operation 

From  Shop  to  Automation 


7^^  A/ei4/est 
Mgs'/-  4</t/QA9ceU 

MODEL  HOME 

THE  DEL  NERO  HOME 
ON  FREE  EXHIBITION 


Dasilio 


''BOXING 
CAVALCADE'' 


Championship 
SHOW. 

5  days  5  nights 
$21,000  IN  PRIZES 


4^  Antique  Farm  IVIaehiiier^  Sliou/ 
4*  State  Science  Show 
4"  IMew  Yorli  State  Garden  Show 
4"  40-Railroad  Car  Midway 
4  Agricultural  Museum 
4  411  ^ew  Foods  Show 
4  Baton  Twirling  Championship 
4  750-Voice  Choir 
4  Eggland  -  Dairyland 

4  V2  Mile  long 

^Tonsiimer's  Boulevard" 


days 

of  AUTO 
RACING 

•  STOCK  SPRINTS 

•  STOCK  ENDURANCE 

•  INDIANAPOLIS  CARS 
THRILLS  •  SPILLS 

CHILLS 


BUY  IN  ADVANCE 
SAVE  50t 

Tickets  on  Sale  in  More 
Than  200  Communities 

SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 


iAiY  T©  ©IT  THIRI  «»*»* 
EASY  TO  PARK 
WHEN  YOU  GET  THERE 

30,000  PLACES  TO  PARK 


SEPTEtVaBER  5,  1959 


NORTHEAST 
FAIR  DATES 

Although  the  county  fair 
season  in  the  Northeast  has 
been  in  full  swing  ever  since 
July  15,  there  are  many  more  to 
come*  The  Sagadahoc  Fair  at 
Topsham,  Maine,  Oct.  13-15,  will 
be  the  final  one  of  the  season. 
The  other  fairs,  by  states,  will 
be  as  follows  (the  name  of  the 
fair  is  listed  first,  then  the  lo- 
ciation): 

NEW  YORK 

Sept.  2-7— Montgomery  County, 
Fonda. 

Sept.  2-7— Steuben  Co.,  Bath. 
Sept.  3-8 — Rensselaer  Co., 
Scha'ghticoke. 

Sept.  4-7— Columbia  Co., 
Chatham. 

Sept.  4-12— New  York  State, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  16-19— Trumansburg, 
Trumansburg. 

Sept.  24-27— Dundee,  Dundee. 

f 

CONNECTICUT 

Sept.  5-6— Goshen,  Goshen. 

Sept.  5-7— Woodstock,  So. 
Woodstock. 

Sept.  6-7— Haddam  Neck,  East 
Hampton. 

Sept.  10-13— No.  Haven,  No. 
Haven. 

Sept.  12— Fairfield,  Fairfield. 
Sept.  12— Ledyard,  Ledyard 
Center. 

Sept.  12— Rocky  Hill  Grange, 
Rocky  Hill. 

Sept.  12— Wallingford  Grange. 
Wallingford. 

Sept.  12— Wapping,  Wapping. 
Sept.  12— Wethersfield  Grange, 
Wethersfield. 

Sept.  12-13— Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem. 

Sept.  18-19— Berlin  Grange, 
Berlin. 

Sept.  18-19— Guilford,  Guilford. 
Sept.  18-19— Meriden  Grange, 
Meriden. 

Sept.  18-19— Norwich  Grange, 
Norwich. 

Sept.  19— Hamden  Gronge,  Mt. 
Carmel. 

Sept.  19-20— Portland,  Portland. 
Sept,  19-20— Terry  villo, 
Terryville, 

Sept.  25-27— Durham,  Durham. 
Sept.  29-30— Union,  Ellington. 
Oct.  1-4— Stafford,  Stafford 
Springs. 

Oct.  2-4— Berlin,  East  Berlin. 
Oct.  3-4— Harwinton,  Harwintori 
Oct.  3-1 1— Danbury,  Danbury. 
Oct.  10— Glastonbury  Grange^ 
So.  Glastonbury. 

Oct.  10-1 1— Riverton,  Riverto 
(Continued  on  Page  29} 
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In  addition  to  thorough  planning  and  hard 
work,  success  in  farming  depends  upon  the 
weather.  That’s  why  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  is  proud  to  be  of  service  to  New 
York  State^  farmers  by  keeping  them  posted 
on  the  latest  weather  information  from  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  Atlantic  sponsors  nine 
separate  telecasts  in  New  York  State  alone 
to  help  the  farmer  plan  ahead. 

To  get  the  whole  story,  visit  the  Atlantic 
Farm  Exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
and  see  the  Atlantic  TV  Weather  display. 

Continually  improved  petroleum  products 
are  also  typical  of  Atlantic’s  efforts  to  help 


the  farmer— to  make  his  job  just  a  little  easier 
and  more  efficient.  Triple-refined  heating  oils 
for  the  home,  new  Atlantic  Imperial  gasoline 
for  the  car,  kerosene,  and  important  lubricants 
for  farm  equipment  are  a  few  of  the  advanced 
petroleum  products  which  keep  pace  with  the 
latest  technical  developments. 

/  You  can  depend  on  the  Atlantic  Rural 
Salesman  and  his  familiar  ‘service  station  on 
wheels”  for  quality  products  and  sound  advice 
in  equipment  care  and  planning. 

Look  to  Atlantic  to  keep  your  /am— and 
your  car— on  the  go. 

See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 


ATLANTIC  TV  WEATHER  DISPLAY 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANV 


TOMORROW’S  WEATHER- 

ANOTHER  ATLANTIC  SERVICE 


Albany,  W-TEN  •  Binghamton,  WNBF-TV  •  ButfaU,  WGR-TV  •  Elmira,  WSYE-TV  •  Plaftsburg,  WPTZ-TV  •,  Rochosfer,  WROC-TV 


Syracust,  WHEN-TV  •  Ufica,  WKTV  •  Wattrlown, 


wcny-tv 
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cOuNtI^Y 

STORIES 


Dog  Thoughts 

Every  so  often  the  question  of  in¬ 
telligence  versus  instinct  comes  up 
I  when  chatting  about  our  animal  folk. 
The  fact  that  the  question  seems  to  be 
I  pretty  evenly  divided  makes  for  many 
'  lively  discussions.  However,  those  of  us 
I  who  love  animpls  and  have  spent  some 
time  around  them,  know  the  answer  to 
this  question  for  we  have  witnessed 
1  some  incident  which  indicates  without  a 
doubt  that  animals  do  think  and,  to  go 
I  a  step  farther,  can  understand  us.  . 

My  father  tells  the  following  story  bf 
I  an  incident  which  he,  witnessed  as  a 
Vermont  farm  boy,  which  proved  to  him 
that  animals  have  reasoning  power  and 
understand  humans  as  well.  It  seems 
I  that  father’s  neighbors,  who  lived 
I  across  the  lake,  had  a  beautiful  shep¬ 
herd  dog  named  Jip  who  bounded  down 
across  the  field  to  greet  his  master’s 
visitors  whenever  they  came  to  call. 
Vith  wagging  tail  and  joyous  yips,  Jip 
!  warmly  welcomed  father  who  always 
stopped  and  stroked  his  soft,  thick  coat 
of  fur.  This  dog,  like  all  dogs,  loved  to 
be  petted  and  always  sided  up  to  father 
for  a  little  attention. 

On  one  particular  occasion,  when 
Jip  w^s  getting  his  usual  petting  and 
stroking,  father,  admiring--  the  lustrous, 
glossy  fur  shining  in  the  winter  sun, 
casually  remarked  to  dip’s  master 
"What  a  beautiful  rug  this  fur  would 
make!”  'With  that  remark,  the  dog  and 
father  parted  friends  for  no  sooner 
were  the  words  out  when  dip’s  ears  flat¬ 
tened,  his  tail  stopped  wagging  and 
curled  between  his  legs  and  off  he 
slinked,  never  again  joyously  to  greet 
father’s  visit.  No  amount  of  coaxing 
could  restore  the  lost  friendship  and 
confidence  which  had  so  long  bound  the 
two.  Whenever  again  father  stepped 
foot  on  his  neighbor’s  land,  Jip  would 
slink  around  behind  the  barn  and  re¬ 
main  out  of  sight  until  the  apparent 
threat  to  his  fur  pelt  had  gone. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  father’s  mind 
or  in  his  neighbor’s  that  Jip  clearly 
understood  and  took  appropriate  action 
which  proved  to  them  that  dogs  do  un¬ 
derstand  humans  and  have  intelligence. 

— R.  M.  Woodbury 

Dreparcdiiess 

j^AIZE  DOLAN’S  grandfather  had 
^"Ibeen  seriously  ill  and  was  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  diet.  One  afternoon  the  doctor 
told  Maize  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
going  to  die  and  she  might  as  well  let 
Wm  have  anything  he  wanted  to  eat. 

So,  Maize,  without  of  course  repeat- 
the  doctor’s  forecast,  went  in  to  see 
what  her  grandfather  wanted  for 
supper.  When  finally  the  old  gentleman 
realized  he  could  have  anything  he 
"’anted,  he  asked  for  pancakes,  eggs 
o-ud  strong  black  coffee.  “And,”  he 
added,  “you  might  as  well  give  me  a 
slice  of  that  home-cured  ham.” 

'Hold  on  Grandpa,”  Maize  exclaimed 
sharply.  “The  pancakes,  eggs  and  coffee 
you  can  have,  but  the  ham  no.  That’s 
or  the  funeral.” — Gladys  Greene 


squawking  about  clothes. 
7ou'rc  the  best-dressed  woman 
for  miles  around." 


Mr.  Moore,  (left)  checks  a  Firestone  tread  with  Firestone  representative,  Earl  Lewis 


"FIRESTONES  ARE  THE  ONLY  TIRES 
I  DARE  ORIVEINTHEOUMPAREA!" 

says  Charles  Moore,  The  Langmore  Farms,  Troy,  New  York.  “This  pickup  goes 
everywhere  and  does  everything  on  the  farm.  It’s  on  Firestones — the  only 
truck  tires  I’ll  buy  for  the  heavy  hauling  in  our  operation  and  running  to  the 
dump.  We  like  the  extra  wear  Firestones  give  us,  too!  And  I  can  depend  on 
Earl  Lewis,  my  Firestone  representative  in  Troy,  for  service  any  time. 


Farmers  all  over  the  comitry  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural, 
too,  because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber- 
X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Fire¬ 
stone  tires!  With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified) 
cord,  they  stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm 
tires  have  to  take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for 
every  farm  truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavy¬ 
weight  haulers.  If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage 
for  farm  to  market  runs,  buy  the  famous 
Firestone  Transport  tire.  For  positive  traction  in 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  oil  your  wheels! 


feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or  in  soft  fields, 
economical  Firestone  All  Traction  or  Super  AU 
Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service 
at  no  extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
the  Firestone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner 
Service  keeps  your  tractors  working  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your 
old  tractor  tires. 

CONVENIENT  TERMS 


-Tractor - 

Atl  Traction  Champion 


-Truck 


Car- 


Super  All  Traction  All  Traction  Transport  De  Luxe  Champba 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


GEML  STARTS  THEIR  SECONR 
CENTURY  OF  GOOP  FORAGE  / 


AT^PS 

HALF  TRACKS 
KEEP  ME 
"ON  TOP"/  , 


SUPEPSIX  L 

LOAPERS  FIT 
MORE  TRACTORS 
AND  COST 
k  LESS !  ^ 


^  SNOW 

PROPUCTS  PO  ) 
HEAVY  ^ 

FARM  Jobs 
ECONOMICALLY! 


MULKEY 

ELEVATORS 
LAST 
LONGER ! 


POTAVATOR 

REPUCES  LANP 
FITTING  TO  A 
y  SINGLE 
(  OPERATION/ 


FOR  REAL 
RAKING  ECONOMY 
MEASURE  - 

r  MOPPILL'S  ( 

V  MAINTENANCE  /  / 


^  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

BY 

WOOPHOUSE. 

500  YEARS 

OF  SPECIALIZED 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERIENCE 
BY  ONE  DOZEN  SUPPLIERS. 

V  ONLY  LASTING  QUALITY 
\  ANP  PERFORMANCE  j 
X  CAN  PROPUCE  -  y 
THIS  RECORD/ 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL’S 

BEEN  SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRANSPORT  THE 
PAST  CENTURY.  ^ 


LILHSTON  ^ 

ROTARY ,  CUTTERS 
CUT  COSTS  . 
N  ,  ALSO  ; 


COVER  BOARPS 

BURY  TRASH.  SAVE 
.  YOUR  TIME  ANP 
L  TEMPER  !  rrt 


LLOYD 

CHAINS  ARE 
JUST  PLAIN 
"SURE-  , 
,  FOOTEP  / 


HEAT 

ON  WHEELS/ 
THAT'S 

FARM-AIRE 


GRAHAM 

HUNts-R. 


AEROQUIP  CORPORATION 
ARPS  CORPORATION 
BELT  CORPORATION 
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$25,934  are  being  offered  in  nearly  500  classes  of 
competition  ranging  from  livestock  and  crops  to 
ornamental  horticulture  and  conservation  proj¬ 
ects.  Open  to  any  boy  or  girl  residing  in  the 
State,  the  Youth  Depaijtment  program  annually 
attracts  nearly  5,000  entries. 

For  the  visitors  interested  in  sports,  the  Fair 
has  planned  a  varied  program.  Events  include 
stock  car  races  on  Sept.  5  and  7 ;  the  big  100  mile 
race  for  the  Indianapolis  cars  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
12;  the  Light  Horse  Show  offering  premiums  of 
over  $21,000. 

A  Boxing  Cavalcade,  featuring  Carmen 
Basilio,  Nat  Fleischer’s  Museum  of  Boxing,  and 
daily  appearances  of  boxing  greats  such  as  Joe 
Louis,  Jack  Dempsey  and  Rocky  Marciano;  a 
fly  and  bait  casting  tournament;  and  a  basket¬ 
ball  foul-shooting  contest  headed  by  Paul 
Seymour  of  the  Syracuse  Nationals. 

Two  headline  events  are  planned  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  entertainment  program  in  the  Coliseum. 
Art  Linkletter,  television  star  and  author  of 
“Kids  Say  The  Darndest  Things,”  will  bring  his 
show  to  the  Coliseum  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and^  Thursday,  Sept.  8-10,  while  a  big  music 
festival  is  planned  for  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Sept.  11-12. 

The  music  festival  will  feature  Guy  Lombardo 
and  his  Royal  Canadians;  Tommy  Sands,  sing¬ 
ing  idol  of  millions;  Jaye  P.  Morgan,  one  of 
America’s  top  vocalists;  Phil  Ford^and  Mimi 
Hines,  musical  comics  featured  on  the  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  Show;  and  Johnnv  Cash,  star  recording 
artist  for  Columbia  Records.  -  _ 

Other  points  of  interest  at  the  Fair:  A  con¬ 
centrated  Industry-Manufacturing-Distribution 
and  Retail  Sales  Exposition  in  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  .  .  .  Indian  Village 
with  its  colorful  dances  and  rituals  ...  A  farm 
machinery  rodeo  .  .  .  state  competition  for  high 
school  bands  .  .  .  historical  automobile  exhibition 
.  .  .  the  Strates  Shows  on  the  Midway  .  .  .  and 
many  other  entertaining  and  educational  events 
which  will  make  the  1959  State  Fair  a  fun-filled 
fair  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


dollar  farm  machinery  show;  and  Eggland,  the 
popular  exhibit  designed  to  promote  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  state’s  4  billion  dollar  poultry  and  egg 
industry. 

The  Women’s  Division  of  the  Fair  will  offer  a 
program  of  great  variety  and  interest  including 
competitive  classes  and  exhibits  in  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing,  needlework  and  antiques,  as  .  well  as  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  food  preparation,  fashion  shows, 
an  art  show,  and  radio  and  television  programs 
open  to  audiences  of  Fair  visitors. 

The  art  show,  which  will  present  drawings  and 
watercolors  “made  in  New  York  State,”  will  be 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Women’s  Activities 
Building;  and  in  the  Martha  Eddy  Annex  you’ll 
find  eight  interesting  home  economics  exhibits  by 
county  home  demonstration  departments  and 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics.  These  include  everything  from  weaving  to 
egg  cookery. 

Next  to  the  Women’s  Activities  Building,  a 
$9,000  model  home  has  been  erected — the  newest 
thing  in  “pre-builts”  —  a  completely  finished  6- 
room  house  that  can  be  erected  on  a  prepared 
foundation,  ready  to  move  into  within  48  hours. 

Good  one-act  plays  will  be  presented  daily 
from  4  to  6  p.m.  (except  first  and  last  day  and 
Sunday)  in  the  State  Fair  Little  Theater, 
located  this  year  in  the  Grange  wing  of  the 
Horticultural  building.  Admission  is  free. 

For  the  youth  of  the  State,  premiums  of 


BHE  New  York  State  Fair  offering  more 
fun,  more  stars,  more  free  shows,  more 
variety,  and  more  to  see  than  ever 
j  before  in  its  113-year  history  will  open 

j  in  Syracuse  Friday,  Sept.  4,  for  nine 

big  days  and  nights. 

Featuring  “Opportunities  in  the  Empire  State” 
as  its  theme,  the  ’59  Fair  “seven  big  fairs  in  one,” 
will  combine  agriculture,  youth,  sports,  industry, 
education,  women’s  activities,  and  family-fun,  in 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  economical 
programs  ever  presented  at  the  Exposition. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Fair  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  feature  free  grandstand 
shows  daily,  with  some  top  names  from  the 
worid  of  entertainment. 

Starring  in  the  free  shows  will  be  such  noted 
attractions  as  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy;  Bob  Barker,  with  the  popular  “Truth 
or  Consequences”  TV  show;  Ed  Leary’s  Outdoor 
Ice  Show;  Hubert  Castle,  the  dare-devil  slack- 
wire  artist;  and  Claude  Gordon  and  the  Best 
New  Dance  Band  in  America,  featuring  the 
vocal  styles  of  Darts  Alexander. 

In  addition  to  the  grandstand  show,  Carl  Silfer 
ond  his  40-piece  “Pops”  concert  orchestra  will 
present  five  free  concerts  daily,  for  seven  days,  in 
eautiful  Empire  Court. 

the  agricultural  side  of  the  Fair,  nearly 
b>000  entries  will  compete  for  record-breaking 
premiums  of  more  than  $137,000.  Hundreds  of 
events  and  classes  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  goats,  flowers,  and  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
'^cts  are  included  in  the  competitive  program.  In 
Contrast,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Fair  in  1841, 
premiums  of  about  $600  were  offered- in  about  20 
ncrent  classes  and  events. 

A  highlight  of  the  “agricultural  fair”  will  be 
6  New  York  State  Fair  Cattle  Show  which 
11  offer  premiums  of  $26,895  in  both  dairy  and 
breeds  competition.  ' 

Special  agricultural  exhibits  will  include  the 
^  model  farm  within  the  Fair- 
Unds;  a  new  exhibit  of  antique  farm  machin- 
^  dating  back  more  than  100  years;  a  million 
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MILK  PROMOTION  STILL  NEEDED 

ILK  PROMOTION  as  proposed  under  Or¬ 
der  27  is  dead,  at  least  for  the  present.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  milk  promotion.  The  fluid  milk  market 
is  the  best  market  for  northeastern  dairymen, 
and  with  the  increasing  competition  from  other 
drinks,  I  fail  to  see  how  fluid  milk  consumption 
can  be  maintained,  let  alone  increased,  without 
a  vigorous  advertising  and  promotion  program. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  so  many  producers  took  a^ivantage  of  the 
escape  clause  that  it  became  advisable  to  drop 
the  program.  (Be  sure  to  read  chairman  Blakes- 
lee’s  statement  on  Page  19.) 

Two  questions  come  to  my  mind.  Why  did 
so  many  dairymen  use  the  escape  clause?  What 
should  now  be  done?  As  I  see  it,  milk  coopera¬ 
tives  and  other  agencies,  yes,  including  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  have  failed  in  the  past,  t9 
put  enough  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  such 
a  program. 

As  to  what  should  be  done,  I  personally  feel 
that  patience  must  be  exercised.  A  start  should 
be  made  now  but  it  will  take  time. 

I  have  never  felt  that  milk  advertising  and 
promotion  will  solve  all  the  Jjrice  problems  of 
dairymen.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  help 
tremendously.  Therefore,  I  pledge  the  aid  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  selling  a  sound  con¬ 
structive  promotion  program  to  producers  and 
I  appeal  to  all  northeastern  dairy  groups  to  join 
us  in  such  an  effort. 

COW  POOLS 

E  HEAR  A  lot  about  cow  pools  these  days. 
The  first  one  actually  to  get  into  operation 
was  in  Iowa  about  a  year  ago.  We  are  told  that 
a  cow  pool  is  being  arranged  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  there  are  rumors  of  interest  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York.  * 

Cow  pools  are  essentially  the  assembling  at  a 
central  location  of  herds  owned  by  different 
dairymen,  cared  for  and  milked  under  a  con¬ 
tract  (with  different  contracts  varying  some¬ 
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what),  and  returning  to  the  dairymen  a  share  of 
the  returns  after  costs  are  met. 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  you  might  con¬ 
clude  that  cow  pools  are  certain  to  become  the 
dairying  procedure  of  the  future.  This  may  be 
true,  but  don’t  bet  all  your  savings  on  it,  at  least 
in  the  Northeast,  in  the  near  future. 

Why?  One  of  the  big  reasons  for  cow  pools  in 
the  Midwest  is  to  provide  a  milk  market  forYel- 
atively  small  herds  without  making  the  invest¬ 
ment  necessary  to  bring  the  barns  and  milk 
houses  up  to  health  requirements,  a  situation 
which  doesn’t  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
Northeast.  Another  reason  is  that  several  farm¬ 
ers  can  use  one  bulk  tank. 

The  development  is  certainly  worth  watching. 
If  experience  proves  that  it  is  the  most  efficient, 
economical  way  to  manage  and  milk  cows,  no 
amount  of  argument  will  stop  it.  But  let’s  not 
jump  into  it  without  careful  figuring. 

IT’S  THE  TDN  THAT  COUNTS 

ILL  MYERS,  until  recently  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  expressed 
curiosity  one  day  as  to  why  the  efforts  of  the 
Extension  forces  to  improve  roughage  had  not 
gotten  better  results.  My  comment  was  that  per¬ 
haps  poor  hay  resembles  good  hay  too  closely. 

Bob  Musgrave  of  the  agronomy  staff  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  wGrk  on 
Cornell’s  Mount  Pleasant  Farm,  with  which 
many  of  you  are  familiar,  analyzed  the  situation 
something  like  this: 

To  get  good  milk  production  you  have  to  have 
good  cows.  Good  cows  must  be  fed  heavily,  and 
more  and  more  the  idea  is  growing  that  it  is  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  (TDN)  that  you  can  in¬ 
duce  them  to  eat  that  is  important. 

But  you  cannot  get  a  lot  of  TDN  into  a  cow’s 
digestive  system  if  she  has  to  eat  late-cut  hay, 
high  in  fibet  and  low  in  TDN.  That’s  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why  early-cut  roughage  is  so  important.  It’s 
the  reason  also  why  you  cannot  get  top  production 
from  a  cow  on  roughage  only.  Even  if  you  supply 
her  with  good  roughage,  she  cannot  eat  enough 
of  it. 

The  question  of  ear  corn  silage  came  up,  and 
someone  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  ear 
corn  silage  over  putting  the  whole  corn  plant  in 
the  silo.  Bob  pointed  out  that  ear  corn  silage  is 
a  concentrate  while  ordinary  corn  silage  is 
roughage. 

Commenting  on  the  same  general  subject,  a 
few  days  later  Lou  Cunningham  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  and  Farm  Management  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell,  said  that  time  after  time 
a  dairyman  would  say  to  him:  ‘T  give  the  cows 
all  the  hay  they  will  eat.”  “But,”  said  Lou,  “in 
spite  of  that  attitude,  some  dairymen  get  their 
cows  to  eat  a  lot  more  roughage  than  others, 
thereby  finding  it  necessary  to  buy  less  grain.” 

SMUT  FOR  SALE! 

HERE  ARE  people,  believe  it  or  not,  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to  make  a  fast 
buck!  Very  low  in  the  scale  of  such  is  the  group 
who  profit  from  spreading  smutty  literature  and 
pictures  to  growing  boys  and  girls. 

By  sending  for  something  far  removed  from 
this,  your  son  or  daughter  may  get  on  some  such 
mailing  list  in  a  perfectly  innocent  manner. 
Then  it’s  a  wonderful  thing  when  parents  have 
the  confidence  of  their  children  so  that  the 


young  folks  will  bring  such  things  to  their  at¬ 
tention. 

In  some  cases,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  you 
would  do  some  sympathetic  questioning,  for  the 
matter  is  widespread.  What  to  do  about  it? 

Your  first  step,  the  one  most  likely  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  is  to  take  the  material  to  your  local  post¬ 
master.  He  will  know  what  to  do  with  it  to  start 
machinery  rolling  to  bar  this  particular  smut 
from  the  mails. 

In  some  areas  the  kind  of  stuff  that  young 
people  can  buy  at  newsstands  is  amazing.  Here 
the  responsibility  definitely  lies  on  the  shoulders 
of  local  authorities.  If  nobody  complains,  they 
are  not  likely  to  stir  themselves  to  take  action. 

It  just  might  be  profitable  for  you  as  parents 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  checking  on  what  is  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  on  the  newsstands  in  your  area. 
You  might  be  surprised.  If  you  are,  strong  ac¬ 
tion,  particularly  from  a  group  of  parents,  is 
likely  to  correct  the  situation. 

”NO  WORSE  THAN  OTHERS” 

HAVE  been  told  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sheriffs  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are  of 
Mexican  ancestry.  One  of  these  men,  so  the  story 
goes,  used  his  office  to  commit  most  of  the 
crimes  in  the  decalogue  but  eventually  he  was 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and  brought  to  trial. 

Strangely  enough,  he  was  acquitted.  When  one 
indignant  citizen  approached  a  meihber  of  the 
jury  for  a  reason,  saying,  “You  knew  this  man 
was  guilty,  why  didn’t  you  convict  him?”  the 
answer  he  received  was  something  like  this: 

“We  knew  he  was  guilty,  but  he’s  nd  worse 
than  lots  of  others  who  are  going  free.  So  we  let 
him  go.” 

I  am  reminded  of  this  story  when  I  hear  argu¬ 
ments  that  farmers  ought  to  continue  to  insist 
on  subsidies,  regardless  of  their  disastrous  effect 
on  agriculture,  “because  other  segments  of  our 
national  economy  are  getting  them.” 

GOOD  VETO 

President  Eisenhower’s  veto  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Bill  was  a  good  one.  The  reason  for  the 
veto  was  that  the  bill  called  for  more  money  for 
public  housing  than  the  President  had  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  inference  is  that  he  will  sign  a  housing 
bill  if  one  is  sent  to  him  carrying  what  he  con¬ 
siders  moderate  spending. 

The  original  veto  was  a  good  one,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  veto  had  been  on  prin¬ 
ciple  rather  than  on  amount.  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  the  government  to  be  in  the  housing  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  the  amount  involved  is  big  or 
small. 

INTEGRITY 

Y he  idea,  all  too  commonly  held,  that  every 
man  can  be  “bought”  if  you  are  willing  to  go 
high  enough  is  extremely  dangerous  to  every 
American. 

It  is  not  true.  I  know  men  and  so  do  you,  on 
whom  one  could  safely  stake  his  very  life.  They 
stand  solid  as  a  rock;  they  are  not  for  sale  at 
any  price.  When  faced  with  a  decision  they  do 
not  ask,  “what  is  profitable,”  or  “what  is  ex¬ 
pedient”  ;  they  ask,  “what  is  right.” 

I  admire  such  men.  Their  steadfast  examph 
inspires  me  and  you  to  follow  it!  We  need  more 
of  them. 


They  Say 


A  farm  law  based  on  production  or 
payments  to  farmers  would  result  in  licens 
peasantry  on  the  farms  of  America. — Charles 
Shuman,  President,  AFBF 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILKs  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  May  in  various  markets  are  as  follows. 

All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test:  NEW  YORK-NEW  JER¬ 
SEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $4.31;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $4.41;  BUFFALO 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.72;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.93;  CONNECTICUT,  $5.92  at  city 
plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers;  PHILADELPHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.86. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  the  uniform  price  for  July  a  year  ago 
was  $4.20,  11^  less  than  this  July,  and  in  June  of  this  year  was  $3.75. 

U.  S.  July  milk  production  was  2%  below  1958.  Deliveries  for  New  York  pool 
plants  were  2.36%  SMALLER  than  July,  ’58.  Fluid  milk  consumption  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Market  was  UP  T.48%,  and  made  up  54.68%  of  the  total 
July  pool.. 


TROPSs  Recent  government  crop  report  indicates  total  U.  S.  crop  produc- 
tion  close  to  record.  CORN  forecast — U.  S.  4,173,470,000  bu.;  last 
year  3,799,844,000.  New  York  34,992,000  bu.;  last  year  33,400,000.  WHEAT  U.  S. 
(spring  and  winter)  1,118,960,000  bu.;  last  year  1,412,218,001).  New  York  (win¬ 
ter)  8,250,000  bu.;  last  year  9,212,000.  POTATOES  (U.  S.  fall  crop)  168,957,000 
bu.;  last  year  182,936,000.  New  York,  L.  I.  11,576,000  bu.;  last  year,  12,250,000. 
UPSTATE,  6,825,000  bu.;  last  year  7,800,000.  Fall  crop  is  about  %  of  total.  Re¬ 
cent  prices  are  a  little  better  than  a  year  ago.  APPLES  U.  S.  Commercial  Crop, 
118,707,000  bu.;  6%  below*  last  year.  New  York,  19,400,000  bu.,  12%  BELOW 
last  year.  New  England  8,410,000  bu.,  12%  ABOVE  last  year. 


WOOL  PROmOTIOX:  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  questions 

the  results  secured  from  the  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  for  lamb  and  wool.  Program  has  some  likeness  to  the  Brannan  Plair  in 
that  producers  get  checks  representing  difference  between  price  received  and 
a  profitable  price.  AFBF  questions  the  method  rather  than  the  need  for  promo¬ 
tion.  National  Wool  Growers  Assoc,  accuse^  AFBF  of  “a  destructive  and  mis¬ 
leading  attempt  to  generate  a  NO  vote  in  the  September  wool  referendum. 

VALCIXATIOX  CERTIFICATES:  The  New  York  State  Dept,  of 

Ag.  and  Markets  is  now  pro¬ 
viding  dairymen  with  an  individual  certificate  for  each  calf  vaccinated,  number¬ 
ing  about  300,000  yearly.  Calves  born  after  July  1,  should  be  ^ccompanied  by  a 
vaccination  certificate  when  sold. 

MILK  DEALER  LICEASIXC:  When  Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  a 

milk  dealer  licensing  bill,  he  announc¬ 
ed  that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  study  the  State  system.  Committee 
recently  appointed  includes  Colgate  President  Everett  Case;  John  B.  Johnson, 
publisher,  Waterto\vn  Daily  Times;  Dr  Frederick  W.  Crumb,  president,  Pots¬ 
dam  State  Teachers  College;  William  I.  Myers,  dean  emeritus.  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  John  B.  Calhoun,  New  York  City  attorney. 

Two  joint  committees  of  economists,  one  representing  four  cooperatives,  the 
other  composed  of  cooperative  and  college  economists,  will  also  study  pricing 
of  bulk  tank  milk  and  the  pricing  of  Class  I  fluid  milk  under  the  Order. 

Farm  CEIVSIJS:  The  agricultural  census  this  fall  is  expected  to  show 

that  there  are  less  than  4  million  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Reasons:  Half  of  the  reduction  since  1954  is  due  to  long-term  trend  to¬ 
ward  larger  farms;  the  other  half  comes  from  the  new  definition  of  what  a 
farm  is,  namely,  “10  acres  or  more  selling  at  least  $50  worth  of  products-  -or  if 
less  than  10  acres,  sales  must  be  at  least  $250.”  Old  definition  was  3  acres  or 
more  producing  at  least  $150  of  farm  products  or  selling  $150  or  more  if  under 
3  acres. 

( 


i  ^  f  fP  '  <5^  ^  '  .75 

Song  Qfmehd:z^  rarjpe 


ON  DAYS  like  these,  when  it  is  hot. 


[’d  rather  sit  around  than  not; 
somehow,  iri  all  this  summer  heat,  I 
don’t  like  Walking  on  my  feet.  With 
weather  hot  enough  to  boil,  I  don’t 
have  any  wish  to  toil;  I’d  rather  sit 
here  in  the  shade,  a-drinking  ice-cold 
lemonade.  My  work  needs  doing  bad 
enough,  but  this  hot  weather  makes  it 
tough  to  work  ten  hours  out  in  the 
sun.  I  wish  I  had  my  chores  all  done, 
my  hay  needs  cutting  and  manure  is 
piling  up  too  deep  for  sure,  but  all  I 
want  to  do  is  sit  until  it  cools  off  just 
a  bit. 

1  wish  I  was  the  weather  man,  then 
1  would  fix  things  so  we  can  get  by 
without  the  fear  we’ll  get  all  sweated 
up  and  overhet.  Somebody  ought  to 
find  a  way  to  mix  the  weather  ev’ry 
day  so  that  it  ain’t  too  hot  or  cold, 
we’d  pay  that  feller  off  in  gold.  I 
might  pack  up  my  grip  and  go  to  visit 
with  an  Eskimo,  then  I  could  ship  an 
iceberg  down  and  set  it  right  beside  our  town.  ’Twould  cool  the  air  and 
bring  me  fame,  ’most  ev’ryone  would  praise  my  name,  and  maybe  I  could 
charge  a  fee  and  never  work  again,  by  gee. 


TIGHT 

117-bushel  galvanized  barge  type  box  model  610  with  3- way  endgate  design.  Floors 
are  2''  select  lumber  protected  by  newest  fungus-resistant  fonnula.  Side  braces  fol¬ 
low  contour  of  box  for  maximum  strength,  endgates  braced  for  rigidity  and  tightness. 

TOUGH 

Hy-Lift  wagon  box  hoist  model  5230  gives  automatic  unloading  to  10,000  pounds, 
operates  while  the  wagon  is  stationary  or  moving.  Frame  is  a  one-piece  stamping  of 
heavy  plate  that  is  flanged  for  strength  and  rigidity-delivers  ma.ximum  lift  at 
minimum  pressure. 

TRUSTWORTHY 

Auto  Steer  Wagons  6,000-,  9,000-,  12,000-pound  capacities,  models  5003,  5015, 
5016.  Wider  tracks,  short  turn  ability,  direct  line  pull.  Continuously  field-tested  and 
improved  to  assure  you  of  the  highest  possible  economy  and  dependability. 

Customized  for  regional  needs  and  yields.  Electric  Wheel  crop-handling  units 
are  the  most  economical  you  can  own.  Continual  design  improvements 
eliminate  non-functional  weight,  reinforce  high  strain  areas,  produce  the 
longest-wearing  crop  units  made.  And  every  piece  of  Electric  equipment  is 
hacked  by  over  100  years  of  Electric  experience  in  the  farm  equipment  field. 

COMING  SOON  .  .  .  watch  for  Electric’s  great  new 

Super  Hy-Lift  Wagon  Box  Hoist  with  giant  44°  dump  angle  lift!  Ideal  for 
unloading  all  crops  including  silage.  Handles  up  to  5  tons.  Heavy  steel 
members  are  frame-formed  for  maximum  strength,  rigidity,  dependability. 
Easy  to  install.  Assures  you  of  fastest,  most  economical  unloading  ever! 

SEE  THE  ELECTRIC  LINE  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  WOODHOUSE  SHOWROOM 

\/i/uppi  nn  ^  20N  28thst, 

^  tw  rJ  rlrl7L.LL  U  U  0  Qu'mcy,  Illinois 
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Arps  half-tracks 


I 

I 

I  *  GREATER  TRACTION 
I  ♦GREATER  DRAWBAR  PULL 
I  ♦GREATER  FLOTATION 
I  ♦GREATER  STABILITY  FOR 
j  ,  YOUR  WHEEL  TRACTOR 


. All  4  crawler-tractor 
benefits 

for  less  than  $500 


INSTALL  OR  REMOVE  FROM  TRACTOR  IN  10  MINUTES 

Now  you  can  have  the  pulling  power  of  a 
crawler  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  with 
Arps  Half-Tracks  .  .  .  yet  you  get  more 
maneuverability  and  speed  than  a  full 
crawler!  ■  Drawbar  pull  is  increased  up  to 
488%  —  proved  in  impartial  field  tests.  ■ 
The  added  flotation  provided  by  the  long, 
wide  shoes  lets  you  work  in  inches-deep 
mud,  shifting  sand  or  deep  snow.  ■  For 
working  on  hills  and  rough,  rocky  terrain, 
half-tracks  give  your  tractor  grqund-hug- 
ging  stability  to  do  a  faster  job  with  full 
safety.  ■  Send  for  more  information  now 
.  .  .  write  Dept.  AA. 


MAKES  THESE 
JOBS  EASIER: 

•  Wet  spring  or  fall  plowing 

•  Winter  logging 

•  Orchard  spraying 

•  Manure  spreading 
.•  Snow  plowing 

«  Swamp  logging 

•  Grubbing 

•  Wet  season  harvesting 

•  Equipment  Hauling  in 
Winter 


\ 


ARPS 


CORPORATION 

NfcW  HOlSIt'N 
WISCONSIN 


On  Display  at 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  EXHIBIT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


J. 


y 


New!  Aeroqwip  PUSH-PULL 
@®D(i]®DQ  Hydraulic  Coupling 


^4erDquip 

Distributed  by 


Push  .  .  .  it’s  connected!  Pull  .  .  .  it's 
disconnected  I  This  new  Aeroquip  Hy¬ 
draulic  Coupling  connects  hydraulic  lines 
quickly,  fits  all  farm  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  systems. 


Look  for  the  gold- 
colored  coupling  on 
your  dealer’s  counter 


SEE  THE  EQUIPMENT 

Advertised  on  pages  4-13  at 
New  York  State  Fair 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  EXHIBIT 


He  Puts  Long  Grass  In 
A  TRENCH  SILO 


Bor  24  YEARS,  Cortland  Sturte- 
vant  of  Galway,  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  worked  for  a  large 
dairy  corporation  in  several 
cities.  But  he  always  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  six  yeai's  ago  he  took  an 
important  step,  buying  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  150  of  which  are  tillable.  The 
farm  has  27  cows,  and  their  average 
D.H.I.A.  production  record  is  12,700 
pounds  of  milk,  and  rising. 

This  is  a  family  farm;  and  very  little 
help  is  used  other  than 
the  family.  The  original 
herd  was  largely  from  a 
dealer.  They  were  bred 
to  NYABC  bulls,  and 
mow  most  of  the  present 
herd  were  raised  on  the 
farm. 

Cortland  Sturtevant 
solves  part  of  his  prob¬ 
lem  in  an  unusual  way, 
by  putting  long  grass 
into  a  trench  silo.  Many 
of  you  will  recall  that 
Ed  Babcock  experiment¬ 
ed  with  this  idea,  but  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  it  was  never 
adopted  by  many  farm¬ 
ers. 

“Cort”  manages  the 
operation  this  way: 

“Everybody  has  to 
have  a  mower,’’  he  says. 

“After  mowing,  the  grass  is  picked 
up  by  a  buckrake  and  dumped  from 
the  rake  directly  'into  a  trench  silo 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds  to  a  load,  and 
up  to  25  tons  per  day.  is  packed  by 
a  tractor,  covered  with  plastic  to  mini¬ 
mize  spoilage,  and  as  far  as  possible 
taken  out  of  the  trench  with  a  tractor 
manure  scoop.” 

When  necessary,  the  grass  silage  is 
cut  down  with  a  rolling  coulter  on  a 
handle.  The  coulter  is  kept  sharp  and 
with  little  effort  will  make  a  cut  from 
6”  to  8”  deep.  In  1958  the  trench  was 
filled  by  June  18. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Sturtevant  plans 
to  put  an  aluminum  roof,  over  the 
trench  and,  as  soon  as  he  can  make 


the  investment  to  concrete  the  bottom 
and  sides.  Then  he  proposes  to  let  the 
cows  eat  cafeteria-style,  in  other 

words,  to  self-feed.  He  is  sure  this  will 
work  because  he  has  already  tried  it. 
The  difficulty  he  experienced  then  was 
that  some  of  the  cows  developed  foot- 
rot.  A  concrete  floor  will  prevent  this. 

Due  to  the  lise  of  a  plastic  cover, 
spoilage  is  •  very  low.  “Cort”  told  me 
that  he  took  out  10  manure  spreader 
loads  but  the  stuff  was  pretty  well 

dried  out.  He  estimates 
spoilage  at  not  over 
1  %  %• 

Dry  hay  is  put  up  in 
round  bales.  All  the 
grain  is  purchased,  and 
oats  are  cut  green  for 
hay.  He  plans  to  try  out 
several  hay  crushers  and 
crimpers  with  the  idea 
of  adding  one  to  his 
equipment. 

—Hugh  Cosline 

—  A.  A.  — 

ALFALFA  AFEDS 
POTASH 

LFALFA  thrives 
when  it  is  properly 
fed  with  potash,  goes  in¬ 
to  a  decline  whefn  it  gets 
none. 

Farmers  and  farm 
servicemen  saw  drama¬ 
tic  examples  of  alfalfa’s  potash  needs 
during  a  recent  tour  of  research  plots 
at  the  Rutgers  Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  John  L.  Gerwig,  extension  farm 
crops  specialist,  showed  one  plot  tha 
has  received  no  potash  since  1952.  I 
yielded  alfalfa  last  year  at  the  rate  of 
a  mere  .6  tons  an  acre.  Another  plot 
that  received  an  abundance  of  potash, 
some  phosphorus  and  no  nitrogen  is 
yielding  more  than  5  tons  an  acre  in  i  s 
seventh  year. 

The  demonstration  is  designed  to  an¬ 
swer  farmers’  complaint  that  alfalw 
“goes  out”  after  a  few  years.  The  an 
fewer,  said  Dr.  Gerwig,  is  “applying  for 
tilizer  with  a  shovel  rather  than  n 
spoon.” 


A  TRALTOR  MAIATEA  AAI  E  TIP 


Is  YOUR  tractor  equipped  with  a 
magneto  having  a  removable  dis¬ 
tributor?  If  so,  be  sure  to  remove 
the  distributor  occasionally,  clean  it 
with  a  kerosene  dampened  cloth  and 
wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Keeping  the  magneto  clean  and 
the  points  adjusted  are  important  to 
correct  functioning  of  the  unit. 
Magneto  points  wear  in  service  and 


usually  require  regapping  or  re¬ 
placement  after  200  to  300  hours  of 
operation. 

If  the  points  aren’t  too  badly 
burned,  they  can  be  smoothed  with 
a  special  point  file,  or  by  honing 
after  removal  from  the  distributor. 
If  they  are  ready  for  replacement, 
they  should  be  installed  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  mechanic. 
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Judging  Starts  Monday  At 
State’s  Biggest  Cattle  Show 


lAMUEL  T.  SLACK  of  Ithaca, 
again  will  be  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cattle  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  Sept.  4  through  Sept. 
12.  Robert  W.  Spalding  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  in  charge  of  Dairy 
cattle  and  Myron  D..  Lacy,  as_^istant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  beef  cattle. 
Prizes  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle  total 
more  than  $30,000. 

Judges  for  the  various-  breeds  will  be 
as  follows: 


Ayrshire  —  J.  D.  Dodds,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

BrowTi  Swiss  —  Vernon  Hull,  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 


Guernsey  — Carroll  Chase,  Bren  Bren 
Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. 

Holstein-Friesian — Allen  Hetts,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

Jersey  —  Hilton  Boynton,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Milking  Shorthorn  - —  Keith  King, 
Kingsdale -Farms,  Oneida,  Illinois. 

Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  Short¬ 
horn,  All  steers  —  Ken  Litton,  Walnut 
Hill  Farm,  Rockville,  Va. 


The  judging  scheduled  for  dairy 
cattle  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday,  September  7,  1:00  p.m.; 
Guernsey  classes  for  calves,  junior  and 
senior  yearlings  and  junior  get-of-sire. 

Brown  Swiss  classes  for  calves,  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  yearlings  junior  get-of- 
sire. 


Special  prizes  for  Dairy  Cattle  have 
been  announced  as  follows: 

Holstein-Friesian  —  The  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Inc.  of¬ 
fers  $50  to  each  county  herd  exhibited; 
a  trophy  for  the  highest  placing  senior 
female  bred  and  owned  by  the  exhib¬ 
itor;  and  a  trophy  for  the  best  produce 
of  dam,  both  animals  to  be  bred  and 
owned  by  the  exhibitor: 

The  Backus  Organization  presents 
the  Jay  W.  Backus  Memorial  Trophy 
for  the  highest  placing  senior  get-of- 
sire. 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
News  presents  a  trophy  for  the  highest 
placing  best  three  females. 

Guernsey  —  The  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc., 
offers  $25  to  each  district  club  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  district  herd  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

Ribbons  will  be  awarded  by  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peter¬ 
borough,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  first  three  prize  animals  in 
the  individual  classes. 

In  the  beef  classes,  $2,235  is  offered 
in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  class  ..with 
$498.75  in  added  premiums  from  the 
American  Angus  Association.  Amount 
offered  in  the  Hereford  classes  is  $2,400 
with  $551.25  in  added  premiums  offered 
by  the  American  Hereford  Association. 

The  Fair  offers  $2,235  in  the.  Short¬ 
horn  classes  with  $363  in  added  prem¬ 
iums  offered  by  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Association. 


Tuesday,  September  8,  8:30  a.m.; 
Brown  Swiss  bull  classes,  cow  classes. 

2  years  and  over  and  group  classes. 

Guernsey  bull  classes,  cow  classes,  2 
years  and  over  and  group  classes. 

Holstein  bulls  and  female  classes:  in¬ 
cluding  heifers  up  to  18  months  and 
under ’2  years;  junior  get-of-sire  and 
class  for  cows  to  be  judged  on  lidder 
alone,  “ 

Ayrshire  classes  for  calves,  junior 
and  senior  yearlings  and  junior  get-of- 
sire  classes. 

Wednesday,  September  9,  8:30  a.m.; 
Holstein  pow  classes,  2  years  and  over 
and  group  classes. 

Ayrshire  bull  classes,  cow  classes  2 
years  and  over  and  group  classes. 

Jersey  classes  for  calves,  junior  and 
senior  yearlings  and  junior  get-of-sire 
classes. 

Thursday,  September  10,  8:30  a.m.; 
Jersey  bull  classes,  cow  classes,  2  years 
and  over  and  group  classes. 

Milking  Shorthorn  classes. 

Beef  cattle  judging  will  start  at 
10:00  a.m.,  Tuesday,  September  8,  with 
Shorthorn  classes.  Hereford  classes  wall 
judged  10:00  a.m.,  September  9; 

Aberdeen-Angus  classes  and  the 
Grand  Champion  steer  at  10:00  a.m., 
Thursday,  September  10. 

The  amount  offered  for  each  dairy 
f^ed  is  as  follows:  Holstein-I'''riesian, 
«5,000;  Ayrshire,  $3,000;  Guernsey, 
53,000;  Jersey,  $3,000;  Brown  Swiss, 
53,000;  Milking  Shorthorn,  $1,875. 

A  Premier  Breeders’  Pennant  will  be 
^Warded  in  each  breed.  ^ 


Sheep 

Warren  F.  Brannon  will  be  superin¬ 
tendent  Qf  the  Sheep  Dept,  which  offers 
prizes  totaling  $6,647.  Judges  will  be 
Cliff  Clevenger  of  Freeport,  Illinois; 
Alex  McKenzie,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma; 
and  Ben  Morgan  of  University  Park. 
Pennsylvania. 

Opening  the  Sheep  Show  this  year 
will  be  a  Wether  Carcass  Show  at  10:00 
a.m.,  Friday,  September  4.  It  will  be 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Ellis  A. 
Pierce,  assistant  superintendent.  .Judg¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  George  H.  Welling¬ 
ton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Tony  Conti,  of  the 
Conti  Packing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  Robert  Rector  of  the  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Coop.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
This  show  is  open  to  the  world. 

The  sheep  judging  will  be  as  follows; 
Monday,  September  7,  8:00  a.m.  — 
Oxford.  9:30  a.m. — Tunis.  1:00  p.m.  — 
Merino.  3:00  p.m.,  Rambouillet. 

Tuesday,  September  8,  8:00  a.m. — 
Dorset  and  Suffolk.  1:00  p.m. — Shrop-» 
shire  and  Cheviot. 

Wednesday,  September  9,  8:00  a.m. — 
Wool  and  Hampshire.  9:30  a.m. — Co¬ 
lumbia.  1:00  p.m. — Southdown  and  Cor- 
riedale.  4:00  p.m. — Wethers. 

Swine 

Warren  F.  Brannon  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
will  be  superintendent  of  the  Swine 
Show  assisted  by  Frank  L.  Wiley  of 
Victor,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  Wilson  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  will  judge  the  animals  competing 
for  $4,201.  ;  J 

The  swine  judging  schedule  is  as  fol-, 
lows : 

(Friday,  September  4,  10:00  a.m.  — 
Carcass  Barrow. 

Monday,  September  7  ■ — Duroc,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Poland  China,  Spotted  Poland 
China. 

Tuesday,  September  8,  in  morning  — 
Hampshire,  Chester  White.  In  after¬ 
noon  —  Landrace,  Yorkshire,  Market 
Barrows. 

Goats 

Assistant  superintendent  Robert  L. 
Harris  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Dairy  Goat  Show  with 
Lucy  Tyler,  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  as 
judge.  The  amount  offered  is  $956. 

Dairy  goat  judging  will  be  Monday, 
September  7. 


LILLISTON’S  NEW  DOUBLE  DUTY  MOW’HAWK 

1  rotary  cutter  2  haymaker,  too! 


Shreds  stalks,  mows  pastures,  clears  Cuts  hay  as  fast  as  your  tractor  can  go. 

underbrush,  tops  crops,  mulches  Bruises  the  stems  just  enough  to  speed 

stubble,  works  all  over  your  farm  all  ,  drying.  No  need  for  hay  conditioning, 
year  round. 

See  your  dealer  for  a  II  III  C  T  |y| 

demonstration  on  your  farm  ■■■1  Bi  I  M  Bi  I  v  I  Ib 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

Albany,  Georgia  •  Waco,  Texas 


AND  STILL  THE  BUDGET-PRICED  KING  OF  THE  FIELDl 


See  the  new  double  duty  Mow'Hawk  at  the  Woodhouse  eixhibit 


at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
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See  Snowco  Methods 
at  the  Woodhouse  Exhibit 


Bale  Elevators  Bale  Loaders 

Portable  —  moves  boles  up,  down.  Users  report  it  replaces  three 
horizontally.  A  wonderful  time  and  men  in  loading  bales  in  the  field, 
labor  saver. 

Grain  Loaders 

Featuring  adjustable  intake  control  sleeve,  low  engine  mounting,  positive 
action  clutch.  A  full  range  of  portable  and  transport  models. 

THE  SNOW  COMPANY,  4404  McKinley,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


With  patented,  clutch-controlled, 
two  piece  floor  auger,  it’s  the  one 
feeder-mixer  wagon  that  thoroughly 
and  completely  mixes  even  the  most 
complex  rations. 


'  Snowco’s  advanced  design  — steep 
sides,  large  augers,  unrestricted  flow 
of  grain  from  floor  auger  to  discharge 
auger  — provides  faster  mixing,  un¬ 
paralleled  unloading  capacity. 


*  Saves  time  and  money  on  many  other  hauling  jobs. 
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COVER 
BOARD®  is 

unconditionally 


®  PATENTED 


ONLY  SOFT  CENTER  STEEL  is  used 
in  The  Cover  Board.  That's  why  it 
scours  easily  and  cavers  trash  better. 


’  guarantoed  for  ode  yoar  -  it  will  satisfy  you  or  your  money  back! 


Here’s  how  the  Cover  Board  ends 
trash  problems:  1.  As  plow  moves, 
trash  and  loose  soil  start  climbing  up 
mold  board.  2.  Cover  Board  deflects 
trash  into  furrow  and  rains  loose  soil 
on  it.  3.  Mold  board  action  then 
throws  bulk  of  furrow  slice  on  top  of 
trash.  RESULT;  A  truly  clean  job  of 
plowing  —  no  plugging,  ever! 

•  COVER  BOARD  FITS  ANY  PLOW, 
NEW  OR  OLD! 

•  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  AND  BE 
FREE  OF  TRASH  PROBLEMS  FOREVER! 

The  COVER  BOARD,  Inc. 


$0.85 


Average  price  with 
Standard  Bracket 
East  of  the  Rockies 

GUARANTEED  (or  your  money 
back)  to  improve  the  covering 
ability  of  any  mold  board  plow. 


Distributed  by  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

34— 34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New^York 


•t.'txfUl 


LIKE  HAVING 
EXTRA  HANDS 

...aJU ijsah  hound! 

Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  for  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
grains,  handling  bulk  feed,  loading 
trucks,  feeding  hammer  mills 
and  shellers. 


the  new  UTILITY 

All  bolted,  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
dolly  available. 


HARVEST  HANDLER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  alumffium. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


Aee  your  dealer  or  write  to 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION  •  ORIENT,  OHIO 


See  this  Ej^uipment  in  the 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  STATE  FAIR  EXHIBIT 


THIS  SPREADER  SELLS  AT  A  PRICE  LOWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER  OF  COMPARABLE  SIZE! 


•  Sells  for  up  to 
Less  than  Spreaders 
of  Comparable  Size 

•  P-T-O  Operated 

•  Large  120  Bu.  Size 

•  Unmatched  for  Fine  Spreading 
—  Controlled  Spreading 


Cmelilhe 

Fak! 


If  'you  can't  make  the  Fair— See  your  Woodhouse 
Dealer  or  write  direct  to: 


SEE  IT  AT  THE 


WOODHOUSE 

EXHIBIT 


J;  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Dewnington,  Pa.— Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.— New  Kensington,  Pa.— Waterville,  Me. 
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A  Pasture  linproveiiient  Outline 

1.  HOW  MUCH  ?  * 

For  each  cow  or  two  heifers — not  more  than  ^  acre  of  seeded  pasture 
or  1  acre  of  improved  permanent  pasture,  unless  you  can  tak?  an  early 
silage  or  hay  cutting  and  graze  the  aftermath  for  the  additional  summer 
pasture  needed.  ' 

2.  WHAT  LAND  ? 

Improve  your  best  land  first, '  you  may  not  need  to  work  on  the  rest. 
Reseeding  rough,  stony,  brushy  pastures, is  costly.  The  best  pastures  are 
often  part  of  a  crop  rotation  where  plowing  and  reseeding  is  practiced 
regularly. 

A 

3.  HOW  ? 

Kill  the  old  sod  by  plowing  and  grow  a  crop  of  corn  if  possible.  Chemi¬ 
cal  renovation  with  10  pounds  of  Dalapon  is  a  possibility  where  plowing 
is  difficult. 

4.  WHAT  SEEDING  MIXTURE  ? 

Select  a  legume  and  grass  seeding  adapted  to  your  soil  conditions  and 
the  pasture  management  system  you  will' use. 

6.  APPLY  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER. 

Test  the  soil,  then  apply  lime  and  fertilizer  as  needed.  Soil  pH  should 
bre  about  6.8  when  alfalfa  is  seeded'  and  at  least  6.4  for  birdsfoot  trefoil 
or  clovers. 

6.  SEEDING  THE  PASTURE. 

Shallow  coverage  with  14  to  14  inch  of  soil  is  important  for  successful 
seedings.  Band  seeding  the  pasture  seeds  over  the  fertilizer  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  getting  the  plants  off  to  a  fast  start. 

7.  .MANAGE  THE  NEW  SEEDING. 

A  light  seeding  of  oats  will  usually  help  reduce  weed  competition.  Oats 
should  be  pastured  carefully  when  6  to  10  inches  tall  or  cut  for  silage 
to  prevent  too  much  competition  from  oats. 

If  the  seeding  makes  strong  growth  you  can  pasture  lightly  in  August 
but  you  should  allow  4  to  6  weeks  of  rest  before  the  average  date  of  the 
first  killing  frost. 


How  to  Plan  Now  for 
BETTER  SUMMER  PASTURE 


By  WALTER  L.  GRIFFETH 

Cornell  Department  of  Agronomy 


ERE  YOUR  cows  short  o^  pas¬ 
ture  this  summer  ?  Many 
Northeastern  dairymen  have 
difficulty  providing  enough 
good  pasture  during  July,  August  and 
September. 

Permanent  pasture,  at  best,  usually 
will  cari’y  not  more  than  1  cow  per  acre 
in  May  and  June.  When  hot  weather 
comes  very  little  feed  is  produced.  If 

you  have  improv¬ 
ed,  well  fertilized 
seeded  pastures 
you  often  can  car¬ 
ry  2  or  more  cows 
per  acre  in  May 
and  June  and  at 
least  1  cow  in  July 
and  August. 

There  are  two 
main  I'oads  to  pas¬ 
ture  improvement. 
The  slow  route  is 
to  improve  the 
production  of  existing  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  by  applying  manure,  lime,  and 
fertilizer.  Eventually  the  sod  thickens 
and  is  fairly  productive  in  early  spring 
but  the  bluegrass,  wdld  white  clover 
and  other  plants  provide  little  forage 
when  needed  most  in  mid-summer. 


WALTER  L.  GRIFFETH 


Pasture  improvement  through  seed¬ 
ing  improved  varieties  of  legumes  and 
grasses  offers  a  greater  opportunity 
for  rapid  gains  in  pasture  production. 


Nitrogen  on  Grass 

A  third  and  perhaps  the  quickest 
way  to  increase  the  production  of  good 
stands  of  orchardgrass,  bromegrass  or 
timothy  is  to  apply  about  50  pounds  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  acre.  A  spring  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  amount  of  nitrogen  on 
a  good  grass  pa.sturc  will  usually  give 
yield  increases  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay 
per  acre.  Grasses,  however,  are  less 
productive  in  dry  seasons  than  deep 


rooted  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa.- Yield 
increases  from  nitrogen  applied  for 
summer  growth  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  available. 

A  balanced  pasture  plan  will  usually 
include  some  kind  of  supplemental  for¬ 
age  to  fill  in  the  summer  pasture 
slump.  Grass  silage  harvested  from  the 
surplus  spring  pasture  growth  is  an 
excellent  way  to  “level  out”  the  sum¬ 
mer  feed  supply. 

Flexibility  is'*important  iit  planning 
and  carrying  out  your  pasture  pro¬ 
gram.  Sudangrass  can  be  used  for  pas¬ 
ture,  green  chop  or  silage.  A  field  of 
early  corn  can  be  used  for  green  chop, 
silage  or  grain  as  needed. 

An  early  planting  of  rye  on  a  well- 
drained  'field  will  give  some  fall  pas¬ 
ture  and  considerable  spring  pasture. 
^Ixcess  rye  pasture  in  the  spring  makes 
fail'  quality  silage  if  cut  before,  the  ker¬ 
nels  have  foi-med.  Rye  usually  matures 
before  the  wetter  soils  are  dry  enough 
for  grazing. 

Key  Steps  in  Establishing 
Good  Pastures 

The  first  step  in  pasture  renovation 
is  to  test  the  soil  and  determine  how 
much  lime  is  needed.  You  should  apply 
the  lime  so  that  the  surface  soil  will 
have  a  favorable  pH  when  the  legfiai^ 
and  grass  seeding  is  made.  Lime  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  sod  and  plowed  under  does 
little  good  for  the  forage  seeding.  H 
the  field  is  plowed  twice  before  seeding^ 
thq  lime  will  be  fairly  well  mixed 
throughout  the  plow  layer. 

Summer  or  fall  lime  application  on 
sod  before  corn  which  is  to  be  followe 
by  oats  seeded  to  forage  provides  tar 
mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil  and  allows 
time  for  most  of  the  lime  to  react  with 
the  soil.  When  a  pasture  will  be  plowc 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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High  milk  production  results  from  good  breeding,  good  feeding  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Pastures  also  need  good  breeding  (seed),  good  feeding  (fertilizer  &  lime)  and 
good  management. 


(Continued  from 

only  once  before' seeding,  at  least  half 
of  the  lime  should  be  applied  after 
plowing.  When  you  prepare  a  seedbed 
without  plowing,  the  lime  is  best  applied 
on  the  sod  before  discing  or  harrowing. 

Prepare  A  Good  Seedbed 

Where  possible  plowing  is  the  best 
way  to  kill  the  old  sod.  If  the  land  is 
suitable,  a  good  crop  of  corn  will  help 
break  down  the  sod  and  pay  the  costs 
of  renovation.  Where  plowing  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  working  several  times  with  a 
heavy  disc  will  subdue  the  existing  cov¬ 
er  enough  to  permit  the  seeding  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  desired  legumes  and 
grasses. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  N.  Fertig,  Cor¬ 
nell  Weed  Control  Specialist,  Dalapon, 
a  chemical  grass  killer,  has  shown 
promise  in  experiments  when  used  at  10 
pounds  per  acre.  If  broadleaved  weeds 
are  a  problem  2,4-D  may  be  added. 
This  method  is  costly  and  is  not  a  re¬ 
placement  for  plowing  where  plbwing 
is  possible  or  on  low-value  land.  Treat¬ 
ments  should  be  made  on  closely  grazed 
or  mowed  areas.  Thorough  discing  4 
to  6  weeks  after  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

What  Seeding  Mixture? 

Choice  of  a  pasture  mi^ure  depends 
on  the  soil,  the  way  the  pasture  will 
be  managed  and  the  length  of  stand 
desired.  New  York  farmers  have  a 
choice  of  3  types  of  alfalfa  and  two 
types  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  as  well  as 
several  kinds  of  clover.  These  legumes 
can  be  combined  with  grasses  of  differ¬ 
ent  maturity  dates  to  give  a  sequence 
of  forage  available  for  pasture  or  early 
cut  silage  or  hay. 

Alfalfa  mixtures  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  for  the  better  drained  soils.  Ro¬ 
tational  grazing  is  necessary  for  main¬ 
taining  stands.  DuPuits  alfalfa  is  vig¬ 
orous  and  early;  Narragansett  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  all-around  alfalfa  variety  and 
Vernal  is  a  wilt  resistant  variety  for 
longer  lived  stands.  The  early  type 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  superior  in  seeding 
hiixtures  for  wetter  soils  where  plow- 
thg  occasionally  for  reseeding  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Use  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil  for 
long-term  pasture  or  fields  difficult  to 
plow  or  where  pasture  will  be  grazed 
bard. 

Orchard  grass  is  early  and  fast- 
growing  and  fits  well  with  the  early 
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DuPuits  alfalfa  or  with  ladino  clover 
for  early  rotated  pasture.  Orchard- 
grass  gives  the  best  production  of  any 
of  the  grasses  if  the  first  harvest  is 
taken  off  early  in  the  spring.  Saratoga 
bromegrass  is  a  vigorous  mid-season 
grass  which  can  be  used  with  DuPuits 
alfalfa,  Narragansett  alfalfa  or  with 
ladino  clover. 

Climax  timothy  is  about  a  weelc  later 
than  common  tinlothy  and  goes  well 
with  alfalfa  or  birdsfoot  trefoil  for 
early  to  mid-June  harvest  or  grazing. 
Essex  timothy  is  a  new  late  variety 
developed  at  Cornell  which  fits  well 
with  the  late  type  Empire  birdsfoot 
trefoil. 

Dr.  Merle  Teel,  visiting  professor  of 
Agronomy  at  Cornell  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  suggests  that  a  sequence  of 
grass  and  legume  mixtures  from 'early 
to  late  will  allow  you  to  graze  or  cut 
each  mixture  at  the  best  time.  Proper 
timing  of  'grazing  or  cutting  can  in¬ 
crease  the  summer  production  of  for¬ 
age  grasses  greatly. 

Seeding  the  Pasture 

After  a  good  tillage  job,  if  possible 
a  packer  should  be  used  bn  most  soils 
to  firm  the  seedbed.  A  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  fertilizer  high  in  phosphorus 
will  help  to  get  the  seeding  off  to  a  fast 
start  and  soil  test  results  will  guide 
you  as  to  the  best  fertilizer  ratio  to  use. 

Band  seeding  with  a  grain  drill  is  a 
superior  seeding  method.  In  the  mid¬ 
west  the  press  wlveel  attachment  along 
with  band  seeding  has  helped  get  better 
forage  seedings.  All  forage  legumes 
should  be  inoculated  so  that  the  right 
kind  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  are 
present. 

A  light  seeding  of  oats  will  help  con¬ 
trol  weeds  and  give  some  pasture  dur- 
ii%  the  seeding  year  if  grazed  lightly 
when  about  6-10”  tall.  Oats  will  make 
regrowth  and  should  be  grazed  care¬ 
fully.  No  grazing  should  be  done  after 
late  August  to  permit  time  for  the  le¬ 
gumes  and  grasses  to  store  food  for 
winter.  Chemical  weed  control  at  the 
right  time  will  help  keep  down  the 
weeds. 

Good  pasture  is  the  cheapest  source 
of  nutrients  for  cattle  and  offers  one  of 
the  surest,  ways  of  cutting  the  costs 
of  producing  milk.  Why  not  improve  a 
pasture  this  yea'r  and  feed  2  or  3  cows 
well  where  one  was  poorly  fed  before. 


Overgrazing  a  new  I  pasture  in  the  fall  may  "undo"  all  th^  good  work  done. 


Hanson  Sprayers  help  you 
farm  better  with  chemicals! 


►  Weed  Control  —  Hanson’s 
precision-engineered  spraying 
equipment  assures  you  of  con¬ 
trolled  chemical  distribution  f 

►  Insect  Control  —  Hanson 
sprayers  apply  chemicals,  se¬ 
lectively  or  broadcast,  exactly 
where  needed  for  best  results ! 

►  Liquid  Fertilizers  —  Han¬ 
son  sprayers  produce  accurate, 
dependable  and  economical 
distribution  of  valuable  chem¬ 
icals! 


Top-quality  equipment 
for  economical  spraying! 

You’ll  fihd  just  the  right 
equipment  for  your  particular 
job  in  Hanson’s  complete  line 
of  sprayers  and  accessories. 
Shown  above  is  the  popular, 
low-cost  E-Z  Spray  boom 
outfit;  at  left  is  the  famous, 
Swath-o-matic  Brodjet  all-pur¬ 
pose  sprayer.  Hanson  equip¬ 
ment  assures  you  of  the  most 
economical  applications. 


Hanson  Fiberglass  Tanks  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  resistance  to  corrosive 
liquids  and  hard  weathering — with¬ 
stand  sharp  blows  without  damage. 
Liquid  level  always  visible.  Sizes 
50-  to  500-gallons. 


SEE  THE  HANSON  LINE  AT 

THE  WOODHOUSE  EXHIBIT 


Mr.  FARMER  .  .  . 


Both  Field  tested  .  .  .  Time  proven  .  .  ■ 
"Farm  for  Profit"  Units  that  take  the  load 
off  The  Farmer's  back!  Put  crops  in  the 
Barn— Silo  .  .  Crib  and  bins.  The  Mulkey 
Way! 


Don't  get  up  in  the  Air  over  field 
help  Shortage  .  .  Don't  try  risky 
substitutes  .  .  .  GET  A 


See  'em  on  DISPLAY  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4-12 


Ask  A 

WOODHOUSE 

Man! 


STURDY 

VERSATILE 

DEPENDABLE 


Manufactured  by 
Sam  Mulkey  Co. 

Box  270 

Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 


BIG  20  '  FARM  ELEVATOR 
and  a  HAY-O-VATER 


J.  $.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

DOWNINGTON,  PA.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

WATERVILLE,  MAINE 
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NOW  Get  full  use  of  your  tractor! 


AT  THE  J.  s.  I 

WOODHOUSE  I 

_ D  I  S  P  L  A  Y  I 


with  the  NEW 


Super-Six 


(LOADER  MOUNTED) 

Self-Leveling  PALLET  FORK 

Why  invest  in  lift  trucks  or  other  expensive 
special  equipment  to  handle  —  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  pallet  boxes,  logs,  lumber,  crops,  etc.  when  you 
can  do  the  same  work  with  your  present  tractor 
equipped  with  a  Super-Six  Loader  and  Pallet  Fork 
attachment.  Work  in  sand  and  loose  or 
wet  soil  without  worry. 


SUPER-SIX  PALLET  FORK 


#  Lifts  2000  lbs.  -  54" 

1600  lbs.  —  11  feet  (on  Hi-Boy 
Loader) 

#  Pitch  is  set  hydraulically  and  HELD 
mechanically  (regardless  of  height) 

#  Can  be  attached  to  loader  frame  in 
15  minutes 

#  36"  Tines— Adjustable  24"  to  36"  width 
42"  high— 40"  wide  back  plate 

#  Fits  Super-Six  "Cnamp"— "Hi-Boy"  and 
"2-Way  Loaders" 

SEE  THE 


Better  in  All  Kinds  of  Weather 

LLOYD  Double-Grip  Tractor  Tire  Chains 
give  more  pull  and  increased  traction  in 
mud  or  snow.  Ideal  for  feedlots,  on 
stubble-covered  fields  or  in  hauling  heavy 
loads.  The  special  LLOYD  fastener  makes 
chains  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  The 
patented  LLOYD  Double-Grip  Cross  Chain 
arrangement  holds  chains  on  top  of  ti^s 
.  .  .  chain,  not  tire,  carries  the  weight. 
Cross  Chains  are  self-cleaning!  Available 
in  all  regular  sizes  to  fit  largest  size 

See  the  LLOYD 
double-grip 

FARM  TRACTOR 
TIRE  CHAINS 

at  the 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 
OUTDOOR 
MACHINERY 
EXHIBIT 

LLOYD  CHAIN 
CORPORATION 

Maryville,  Missouri 


GILSON 

Farm 

Mixers 

GILSON  BROS.  CO. 

FREDONIA,  WISCONSIN 
See  this  equipment  at 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 


UNIFORM  DISTRIBUTION.  Seed  Easy’s  positive 
application  control,  vibrating  gate  and  agitator 
assure  free  flow  and  even  distribution.  Ideal 
for  broadcasting  clover,  alfalfa  and  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  grass  and  small  grain  ...  for  spreading 
granular  fertilizers  ...  and  for  top  dressing 
with  nitrates.  Covers  10  to  25  acres  per  hour. 
Does  a  better  job. 

PTO  &  ELECTRIC  MODELS  in  26  quart,  3  and  5 
bushel  capacities  are  easy-on,  easy-off.  PTO 
models  have  flexible  coupling.  Electric  models 
have  either  6  or  12  volt  motor. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  new 
GARBER  PTO  REVERSE 


See  us  in  the  Woodhouse  Section  at  the  fair 


★  GARBER  SEEDERS,  INC.,  Dept.  902,  ST.  PARIS,  OHIO 


.  Visiting  Met  lit  t  B 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


Milepost  372  THRUWAY 


Advertising 


o 


FTEN  pointed  to  as  a  model,  the 
Rochester  milk  market  has  paid 
its  producers  as  much  as,  and 
generally  a  little  more  than,  any 
regional  market  in  New  York  State. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
Rochester  has  held  and  still  holds  such 
an  enviable  position.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  is  promotion  of  milk  consumption 
by  advertising,  radio,  television,  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  schools,  etc.,  principally 
at  the  expense  of  the  milk  producers  in¬ 
volved. 


As  an  example,  on  an  authorization 
for  deductions  from  milk  checks  that  I 
signed  years  ago,  Hayfields  pays  4 
cents  per  hundredweight  in  support  of 
the  program.  In  our  case,  the  1959  con¬ 
tribution  will  exceed  $200,  and  has  been 
close  to  that  figure  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  results  have  been  good.  The  co¬ 
operatives  worked  together,  and  even 
the  dealers  were  persuaded  to  contrib¬ 
ute  1  cent  per  hundredweight  on  Class 
I  milk  and  10  cents  a  can  on  cream. 
Milk  consumption  per  capita  has  been 
maintained  in  the  Rochester  area  and 
in  most  years  has  been  made  to  forge 
ahead. 

This  summer,  the  producers  for  the 
giant  metropolitan  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  in  effect  voted  not  to 
contribute  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
for  milk  promotion.  Some  cooperatives 
were  reluctant,  to  say  the  least,  but  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  through  which 
Hayfields  has  marketed  milk  for  34 
years,  favored  it,  and  88%  of  the 
League  members  involved  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market  voted  for  it. 

Doctors,  dietitians  and  “do-gooders” 
generally  are  apparently  now  expected 
to  keep  consumption  of  fresh  whole 
milk  at  least  at  its  present  level,  which 
is  too  low,  and  slowly  weakening.  But 
doctors  are  split  down  the  middle  on 
the  issue  of  “saturated”  versus  “non- 
saturated”  fat  and  the  relationship  to 
cholesterol.  ^ 

Around  half  the  doctors  now  support 
nothing  stronger  than  skim  milk  for 
adults.  Dietitians  and  food  writers  for 
publications  and  radio  are  copy-cats, 
and  what  is  good  enough  for  doctors  is 
generally  regarded  as  good  enough  for 
them.  The  great  strength  arising  from 
unqualified  endorsement  of  whole  milk 
by  medical  and  other  scientific  groups 
has  been  sharply  diluted. 

Does  any  dairyman  believe  that  his 
product  will  sell  itself  full-scale  to  the 
consumer?  I  haven’t  met  such  a  man. 
If  farmers  are  as  sensible  in  this  crisis 
as  they  are  in  most,  we  can  look  for  an¬ 
other  try  on  what  is  an  obvious  need  of 
Northeastern  agriculture’s  biggest  en¬ 
terprise.  An  opportunity  to  correct  the 
error  should  be  provided,  and  if  it  is,  it 
will  occur  because  individual  dairymen 
and  small  groups  “push”  their  coopera¬ 
tives. 


A  CROSSBRED  SELLS 

CERTAINLY  the  crossbred  dairy  cow 
is  not  yet  a  standard  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  whether  at  auctions  or  private 
sales.  For  years,  I  have  urged  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  to 
conduct  dairy  replacement  sales  (any 
breed)  in  which  the  identity  of  the  con¬ 
signor  (owner)  is  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance,  along  with  as  much  information 
on  each  animal  as  possible.  At  the  end 
of  July,  Empire  put  on  such  a  sale  at 
Caledonia.  It  was  a  success,  and  will  be 
repeated  on  September  14. 

At  Hayfields,  Harry  Morrill  and  I, 
needing  no  additional  cattle,  would  have 
been  out  of  place  as  buyers.  But  we  felt 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  sale.  The  only  practical  way 


was  to  consign.  Harry  went  along  with 
me,  and,  having  no  single-breed  ani¬ 
mals,  we  consigned  a  two-year-old 
crossbred  due  at  sale  time. 

Because  of  her  Jersey  sire,  this  black 
heifer  was  slightly  undersized  for  Hay¬ 
fields  cattle,  but  she  had  well-developed 
dairy  characteristics.  The  heifer  sold  at 
$325,  a  figure  above  the  sale’s  average 
for  single-breed  animals  of  her  age. 

Harry  and  I  were  pleased  at  the  price 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  buyer  is 
a  dairyman  located  only  a  few  miles 
from  Hayfields.  I  intend  to  visit  him  to 
learn  how  the  heifer  is  doing.  On  each 
of  the  few  other  occasions  when  Hay¬ 
fields  has  had  sound  surplus  animals 
to  spare,  the  crossbreds  have  sold  well. 

SCREENINGS 

Feeding  both  silage  and  hay  has 
helped  to  hold  milk  production  from 
sinking  to  a  discouraging  level  during 
as  hot  and  dry  a  summer  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  Hay  every  day  in  outdoor 
racks,  and  limited  corn  silage  twice  a 
day  in  the  barn,  is  the  schedule.  A 
strong  supporter  of  grass  silage,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  winter,  I  believe  corn 
silage  has  the  edge  when  cows  are  on 
pasture.  It  provides  variety  in  the  diet 
and  carries  a  little  more  carbohydrates 
to  balance  the  protein  of  pasture  and 
hay. 

About  the  design  of  hay  racks  for 
hauling  on  attached  skids  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  farmers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  engineers.  The  best  one  I’ve  seen 
yet  is  built  on  plans  furnished  free  by 
New  Holland  Farm  Equipment  dealers. 
This  rack  is  high,  strong,  and  rather 
heavy,  and  is  open  for  feeding  on  only 
one  side.  I  sent  plans  to  Norman  Cook 
of  Merida  Farms  in  Quebec,  from  which 
he  built  two  racks.  I  saw  them  on  Au¬ 
gust  10  and  was  pleased  to  note  virtu¬ 
ally  no  wastage  of  hay.  They  are  most 
practical. 


What  percentage  of  cows  are  “hand 
milkers,”  that  is,  cows  holding  back  on 
their  milk,  when  the  milking-machine 
Clips  are  applied,  to  an  extent  that 
makes  hand  milking  faster  ?  I  don’t 
know  the  answer,  but  at  both  Hayfields 
and  Merida,  now  that  we  have  a  small 
cattle  surplus,  we  are  selling  the  few 
hand  milkers,  and  advertising  them  as 
such.  At  Merida,  with  135  milking  and 
dry  cows,  one  less  man  will  be  employ¬ 
ed  this  winter.  From  farm  earnings, 
gutter  cleaners  are  being  installed  at 
both  Merida  barns. 


Last  spring,  Art  Masterman  of  For- 
!St  Home,  near  Ithaca,  brought  us  an 
ilderberry  pie,  which  he’d  purchased  a 
L  church  I’ood  sale.  It  was  piled  high 
vith  elderberries  and,  because  of  r®' 
itraint  in  the  use  of  sugar,  had  true 
ilderberry  flavor.  Art  promised  to  pass 
vord  to  the  lady  who  made  it  that  hei 
abors  had  produced  a  masterpiece, 
rhanks.  Art,  and  thanks,  pie-maker 
ixtraordinary.  Now  elderberry  time  is 
lere  again.  ^ 


When  a  comimon  farming  practice  is 
aside,  or  a  once  popular  type  o 

.•liino  rlicn'i LhaL  is  fhfi  end  of  1  ' 


lachine  discarded,  that  is  the  end  of  i 
t  is  no  more.  'The  only  exception  I  cal 
hink  of  is  the  bay  tedder,  now  stagio? 
modest  comeback.  The  hay  tedder  a  ^ 
/ays  appealed  to  me  theoretically,  bu 
ot  quite  enouj(h  to  cause  me  to  hu) 
ne,  even  at  aT  farm  auction.  In 
/e  bought  a  l(iay  conditioner  of  t  ^ 
rusher  type.  Nftw  in  1959  several  com 


anies  are  maki 


ng  tedders. 
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Grand  Champion  Cows 
at  the  NY  ABC  Show 


Irene  Shanley  Pabst  Rag 

Apple,  exhibited  by  Ben- 

t 

nett  Acres,  Kent,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Champion  Holstein 
at  the  recent  NYABC  Show, 
she  has  the  record  at  6 
years,  6  months  of  15,771 

^  pounds  of  milk. 

'w':- 


Grand  Champion  Guernsey, 
exhibited  by  Stanley 
Murphy  of  Tuily,  N.  Y. 
She  is  Broadview  Farm 
Peggy,  with  a  record  at  3 
years  4  months  of  13,470 
pounds  of  milk. 


The  Grand  Champion  Jer¬ 
sey,  Design  Noble  Starlet, 
shown  by  Ha  Nash,  James- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Her  record  at 
2  years  2  months  is  6,850 
pounds  of  milk. 


Ayrshire  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Show  was  Ken- 
more  Vanessa,  exhibited 
by  Floyd  Loper  of  Hornell. 
She  has  a  milk  record  at 
A  years  7  months  of  1 1,820 
pounds. 


'  '  -f  ^  J 

The  Brown  Swiss  Grand 
Champion  was  We-Gotta 
Ginger,  shown  by  the  We- 
Gotta  Farm,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  At  5  years  3  months 
of  age  she  has  a  record  of 
11,680  pounds  of  milk. 
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ROTAVATORS  for 
all  FARM  TILLAGE 


A  Model  E  Series  II  is  equipped 
with  the  Selectatilth®  4-speed  gear¬ 
box,  enabling  operator  to  change 
rotor  speed  in  seconds  in  the  field. 
Tillage  width  50  or  60  in.,  for  trac¬ 
tors  30-47  bhp.  This  model  is  also 
available  in  special  offsets  for  or¬ 
chard  and  grove  work. 

ROTAVATORS  HELP 
CONTROL  EROSION 


H  Mounted  Model, 

for  heavy  duty  work. 
Tillage  widths  70  or  80 
in.,  for  tractors  50-65 
bhp.  This  model  is  the 
right  one  for  general  till¬ 
age  of  large  areas,  on 
corn,  small  grain  and 
livestock  farms.  The  H 
Mounted  is  ruggedly 
built  for  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 


Model  L28,  the  only 
rotary  tiller  which  mounts 
on  IH  Cub  or  LoBoy. 

28  in.  tillage  width. 
Model  P40  for  tractors 
17-22  bhp.,  40  in.  tillage 
width.  Ideal  tool  for  small¬ 
er  farming  operations. 


EVERY 
MACHINE 
CARRIES 
90  DAYS’ 
GUARANTEE 


H  Trailing  Model — just 
hitch  on  the  drawbar, 
connect  to  PTO, 
and  away  you  go! 


ROTAVATOR 


HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 


70  or  80  in. 
width,  for 
tractors  50  bhp.  up. 


ROTAVATORS  are  fertility-building  tools.  Use 
them  for  turning-in  crop  residues  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  for  making  a  seedbed  in  one  or 
two  passes,  for  mixing  down  fertilizers  or 
weedicides. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 

34,  34th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Downington  and 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Waterviile,  Me. 


GEHL  SHREDDERS 


BITE  IT  OFF... 


Gehl’s  shredders  make  mincemeat  of  the  toughest  chopping, 
shredding,  and  clean-up  jobs  on  the  farm.  This  battery  of 
rugged,  razor-sharp  swinging  knives  lets  you  tackle  everything 
from  chopping’  and  loading  green  feed  to  clearing  heavy  brush. 
Tips  of  cutting  blades  are  reversible  for  double  life. 


CHEW  IT  UP... 


Gehl’s  “lift  and  cut”  action  trims 
right  down  to  ground  level  .  .  . 
leaves  fields  clean  as  a  hungry 
hound’s  plate.  Hand  crank  or  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  lets  you  control  cutting 
height.  Optional  front-hinged  baffle 
kicks  stones  out  .  .  .  keeps  crop  in 
for  finer  shredding. 


The  coupon  brings  a 

"gold  rush"  of  high-profit  ways 

to  use  a  Gehl.  Mail  it  today. 


GEHL  SHRED-ALL  —  Chops  and  loads 
green  feed  or  bedding.  Converts  to 
straight  shredding  without  removing  hood. 

GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  SJ-21-22,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me  complete  facts  on 
.Q  Clean-Cut  Shredder  □  Shred-All  Cutter 

Name  .  . 

Route  . Town  . . 

State  . . ET  I  °  Student 


22-59-R2l  j 

GEHL  PUTS  ALL  THE  P  R  fc  e”  F  a”c  T  o’r  sTn’ Y  b”u  V  F  aVo  R 


You  don't  have  to  hold  back  when 
you  head  trash  into  the  teeth  of 
a  Gehl.  They’ll  chew  up  every¬ 
thing  from  feather-light  straw  to 
buggy-whip  saplings.  Full  5-foot 
cut  takes  giant-sized  bite  that  short¬ 
cuts  any  job.  Adjustable  shear- 
bars  chop  material  short  or  long. 

LICK  THE  FIELD  CLEAN... 


GEHL  CLEAN-CUT  —  Versatile,  low-cost 
unit  shreds  stalks,  clips  pasture,  skims 
off  trash,  cleans  up  fence  rows. 


/ 
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The  Rich  Family:  George  and  Doretta  at  the  left  and  Walter  and  Margaret  dt  the  right. 

Delaware  County’s  Jersey 
Family  of  the  Year 


By  AGNES  A.  WARD 


and 


lOU  WOULD  enjoy  knowing  the 
friendly,  enterprising  Rich  fam- 
I  ily  and  share  Franklin’s  pride 
in  them.  George  and  Doretta, 
their  children  Walter  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  were  honored  last  April  as  the 
“Jersey  Family  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  Jersey  Club 
at  the  annual  dinner. 

In  the  presentation.  President  Ralph 
Taylor  said:  “Folks  like  George  and 
Doretta  have  the  club’s  honor  and  re¬ 
spect,  having  used  the  Jersey  program 
to  the  utmost.”  The  club  has  used 
George,  too,  in  nearly  every  office  dur¬ 
ing  his  15-year  membership.  This  year, 
he  is  the  first  president  of  the  New 


York  State  Jersey  Club  from  Delaware 
County. 

George  is  prominent  in  other  county 
affairs,  a  charter  member  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Delaware  County  Fair,  he 
reorganized  a  failing  concern  into  an 
enterprising  county  fair  emphasizing 
farm  exhibits.  ^ 

George  Rich  came  to  Franklin  from 
Wisconsin,  and  graduated  from  Dela¬ 
ware  Literary  Institute.  He  chose  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  career  but  has  kept  actively 
interested  in  community  activities.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  Franklin  organiz¬ 
ations  that  have  not  ‘Jet  George  do  it”, 
from  serving  on  the  school  board  and 
being  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  to 


being  (as  at  present)  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  When  Ffanklin  couples  throw 
more  than  words  at  each  other,  George 
is  called  to  solve  the  difficulties.  A  na¬ 
tural  friendliness,  a  ready  wit,  and  hu¬ 
mor,  are  his  attributes  in  all  official 
capacities.  • 

This  year  George  was  given  real  ag¬ 
ricultural  recognition  in  being  appoint- 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Dairy  and  Livestock  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Cornell.  His  experience  in 
raising  a  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys 
(now  numbering  80  head)  have  shown 
him  the  grass  roots  '  problems  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich  were  married  in 
1938.  Doretta  was  a  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  and  taught  in  Franklin. 
In  1944  they  bought  a  village  farm,  re¬ 
named  it  the  “Rich-Dorr”  farm,  and 
went  all  out  for  Jerseys.  The  venture 
paid  off.  The  average  herd  production 
from  43  milkers  this  year  was  8,220 
lbs. 

In  all  farm  projects,  Doretta  has 
pulled  side  by  side  with  George,  serving 
as  news  reporter  for  the  Jersey  Club, 
and  always  helpful  in  keeping  the  end¬ 
less  farm  records.  Asked  how  a  city 
girl  liked  farm  life,  she  replied,  “It’s 
much  nicer  to  live  where  everybody 
knows  each  other.  You  so:^  of  fit  into 
the  pattern,  like  the  next  cog  on  the 
wheel.” 

Doretta  has  fitted  admirably  into  the 
farm  pattern,  helps  with  4-H,  finds 
time  to  substitute  at  the  school,  and 
exemplifies  true  farm  hospitality.  She 
belongs  j  to  the  Washington  Reading 
Circjo,  enjoying  the  good  books  and 
current  events  discussions. 

Walter  and  Margaret  are  both  in  4-H 
and  Margaret’s  leading  interest  is  hors¬ 
es.  Her  “Lucky-Lady”  has  earned  rib¬ 
bons  at  neighborhood  horse  shows. 
Walter  is  an  enthusiastic  program 
chairman  of  the  Yorker  Club,  and  won 
first  in  this  year’s  County  Historical 
Contest. 

The  Outstanding  Jersey  Family,  yes 
— but  also  outstanding  in  Franklin  as 
folks  who  are  willing  to  give  that  “little 
bit  more.” 


No  More  Fertilizer  Guessing 


I  [ROM  now  on,  we’re  going  to 
have  every  field  we  operate 
I  I  sampled,  and  we’ll  keep  a  de¬ 
tailed  record,  field  by  field,  of 
what  lime  and  fertilizer  that  field  gets. 
With  the  heavy  crops  we  grow,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  we  must  do  it  to  keep  fertility 
up.  A  hit  and  miss  type  of  fertilization 
will  miss  too  many  times.  That  can  cost 
us  money.” 

So  says  Laurence  Draper  of  Geneva, 
New  York.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  his 
modern  loafing  barn  and  milk  parlor 
buildings  with  the  three  big  silos  about 
three  miles  south  of  Route  20  on  Pre¬ 
emption  Road,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Seneca  Lake.  The  cows  are  fed  silage 
by  an  auger  system  running  the  entire 
length  along  one  side  of  his  feeding 
area,  and  on  the  other  side,  they  help 
themselves  to  high-quality  legume  hay, 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  getting  it  to 
them,  with  bales  piled  up  against  A- 
frame  feeding  racks.  The  herd  feeding 
and  milking  has  been  modernized,  and 
Larry  says  it’s  high  time  the;  feeding  of 
the  crops  on  the  fields  was  modernized. 

Several  years  ago,  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany  took  samples  and  had  complete 
tests  made  for  lime  and  fertilizer  need. 
On  one  twenty-acre  field  of  Ontario 
sandy  loam,  well-drained,  and  good  al¬ 
falfa  soil,  a  need  for  1  ton  of  lime  was 
indicated.  You  could  see  right  to  the 
line  where  the  lime  left  off. 

In  the  fall  of  1955,  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany  representative  took  several 
samples  on  a  fourteen-acre  field  direct¬ 
ly  across  the  I’oad  from  the  house.  The 
samples  were  analyzed  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  rec- 


Larry  Draper  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  mod¬ 
ernized  his  dairy  cattle  housing  and  milk¬ 
ing  system,  and  says  it  is  high  time  the 
system  of  field  liming  and  fertilization 
was  modernized  by  complete  soil  testing. 

om'mendations  came  back  to  Larry 
Draper  through  Glen  Nice,  Ontario 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 

The  reason  Larry  had  it  sampled  was 
that  there  were  spots  in  the  old  alfalfa 
stand  where  the  alfalfa  would  be  four 
inches  tall  compared  to  12  to  18  inches 
tall  near-by.  The  analysis  which  came 
back  showed  a  lack  of  potash  and 
boron.  Levels  of  nitrogen,  humus,  and 
calcium  were  okay  on  that  field.  The 
old  alfalfa  sod  was  plowed  for  com.  The 
next  two  years,  the  field  was  in  beans, 
and  this  last  fall,  it  was  seeded  down  to 
wheat.  A  mixture  of  Narragansett  al¬ 


falfa,  Climax  timothy,  and  Viking 
birdsfoot  trefoil  were  sowed  in  the 
\Vheat  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1959. 

To  spell  out  the  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  followed,  based  on  the  complete 
soil  test  analysis,  here’s  the  field  rec¬ 
ords  to  date: 

1955 —  Old  alfalfa  sod,  poor  stand  in 
spots. 

COMPLETE  SOIL  TEST  FOR  LIME 
AND  FERTILIZER  NEEDS. 

1956 —  Corn  for  silage 

275#  ammonium  nitrate  plowed  down 
450#  8-16-16,  with  boron 
Yield,  fs  tons  per  acre 
Ryegrass  sowed  in  corn  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure  in  fall. 

1957  -Dry  Beans 

60#  ammonium  nitrate  plowed  do^vn 
300#  8-16-16,  (without  boron) 

Yield,  50  bushels  per  acre. 

1958 — Dry  Beans 

300#  8-16-16  (without  boron) 

Yield,  44  bushels  per  acre. 

Fall  1958— COIMPLETE  SOIL  TEST 
FOR  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER 
NEEDS 

Winter  wheat 

350#  8-16-16,  with  boron 

Light  top-dressing  of  stable  manure 

100#  ammonium  nitrate 

•  March  1959— Seeded  to  alfalfa-tim- 
mothy-Viking-birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Larry  mentioned  that  he  needed  pot' 
ash  and  boron.  That  accounts  for  the 
high  analysis  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
applied.  Where  boron  was  added  there 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 
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Social  Scicurily  Also 
Helps  Young  Faiiiilies 

When  most  people  think  of  social 
security  they  are  thinking  of  the 
older  people  who  are  retiring  or  close  to 
retiring.  To  this  group  social  security 
is,  of  course,  extremely  important.  In 
addition  to  monthly  checks  to  those 
covered  by  Social  Security  after  retire¬ 
ment  a  lump  sum  benefit  payment  is 
made  to  a  widow  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband.  If  there  are  no  children  and 
after  she  becomes  62,  if  she  has  not  re¬ 
married,  she  is  eligible  to  regular 
monthly  payments  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  her  husband’s  coverage  un¬ 
der  social  security. 

The  possible  benefits  to  younger 
people  are  also  considerable.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  young  married  couples,  many 
of  them  on  farms,  have  in  social  secur¬ 
ity  a  protection  in  that  in  the  case  of 
the  untimely  death  of  the  wage  earner, 
the  widow  will  receive  benefits  for 
children  until  they  reach  the  age  w^hen 
they  should  be  self-supporting. 

For  example,  for  a  widow  with  one 
child  the  benefits  could  range  from 
$45.00  to  $162.80  a  month,  and  a  widow 
with  two  children  might  be  eligible  for 
as  much  as  $50.20  to  $200.00  per 
month,  depending  upon  the  husband’s 
earnings  and  social  security  coverage. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  a  lump  sum 
death  payment  ranging  from  $90.00  to 
$255.00. 

—  A.  A.  — 

"SMOKE  ’EM  OUT” 

Woodchucks  don’t  get  a  chance  at 
the  Twin  Valley  Farm  in  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  as  manager  Herb  Sweet  finishes 
them  off  with  the  smoke  treatment. 

Though  he’s  triejd  all  kinds  of  “wood¬ 
chuck  cures”,  he  still  prefers  his  own 
way  of  smoking  them  out  with  a  short 
section  of  exhaust  hose.  Neither  does 
he  leave  anything  to  chance.  Removing 
the  air  strainer  from  the  vehicle’s  car¬ 
buretor,  he  dumps  a  little  motor  condi¬ 
tioner  (Bardahl,  etc.  —  for  freeing 
sticky  rings,  etc. — only  takes  a  small 
amount)  into  the  air  intake  until  the 
exhaust  starts  to  throw  off  a  dense 
smoke.  Sticking  the  exhaust  tube  down 
the  hole,  he  throws  a  little  dirt  around 
it  and  lets  ^he  motor  smoke  until  the 
smoke  comes  out  the  distant  holes,  or 
back  entrances,  then  stops. 

“Carbon  monoxide  does  the  job,”  he 
explains,  “but  the  smoke  tells  me'when 
the  job  is  thorough  and  the  wood¬ 
chucks  are  dead.” — C.L.S. 

—  A.  A.  — 

\0  MORE  FERTILIZER 

guessing 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Was  5  pounds  of  borax  in ,  each  ton  of 
fertilizer  purchased. 

Larry  Draper  is  sold  on  the  value  of 
soil  testing — and  following  the  recom- 
hiendations  based  on  soil  testing  —  to 
(be  point  that  he  asked  Oliver  Watkins, 
Geneva  FFA  Advisor,  to  send  some  boys 
(bis  last  fall.  They  took  ten  samples 
(a(e  in  the  fall  of  1958,  on  six  fields. 
Larry  has  the  recommendations  back, 
S'Hd  is  following  them  closely. 

Even  though  Ontario  County  is  in  the 
So-called  limestone  belt  of  New  York 
State,  some  fields  need  lime,  and  where 
(be  soil  tests  show  that  lime  is  needed, 
It  is  really  going  on,  says  Larry.  With 
thilk  prices  where  they  are,  and  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  for  >ome  time  to  come,  a  top 
forage  program  is  a  must.  He  is  selling 
^  trillion  pounds  of  milk  off  the  farm 
every  year.  A  lot  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  goes  off  the  farm  in  that  milk. 
‘We  have  to  keep  up-to-date  on  what 
how  much  we  have  to  put  back  into 
be  soil,  and  soil  tests  are  giving  us  the 
acts  We  need,”  says  Larry.  Incidental- 
y.  he  is  well-known  in  New  York  State 
^picultural  circles  as  chairman  of  the 
^tate  Extension  Advisory  Council. 


k  Win-  PIacc-&- 
,  Show  Picker  in 
^  U.  S.  National 
1 1  One-Row  Corn 

A,  i|ij '  fij  Picking  Contest. 
9  farmers  using 
this  model  New 
Z]  Idea  One-Row 
Picker  swept  the  first  three 
places  in  the  1958  National 
One-Row  Contest . . .  took  six 
of  the  first  nine  places  in  na¬ 
tional  one-row  competition! 


I 


Kew  Idea  Champion  One-Row  Picker 
Picks  Cleanest  -  Damp  or  Dry 


When  you’re  up  against  'dry  weather,  down 
and  tangled  corn,  or  an  unusually  heavy  stand 
of  corn  .  .  .  that’s  when  you’ll  really  appre¬ 
ciate  your  New  Idea  picker’s  championship 
performance. 

Proved  again  in  last  fall’s  National  One-Row 
Contest  .  .  .  New  Idea  picks  cleanest  .  .  .  New 
Idea  husks  cleanest  .  .  .  New  Idea  gets  more 
down  corn.  These  facts  hold  true  for  any 
weather,  any  type  of  corn;"  any  field  conditions 
where  picking  is  possible. 

Picking  is  no  picnic  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  this  New  Idea  One-Row  •  Picker 
makes  your  job’  easier  by  having  as  standard 
equipment  such  convenience  and  safety  fea-~ 
tures  as: 

•  Fewer  daily  lubrication  points  through  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  phenolic  fibre  bearings 

•  Easy-reach  bank  of  grease  fittings  for  upper 
husking  roll  bearings 

•  Tractor-seat  control  of  adjustable  ear  deflec¬ 
tor  atop  wagon  elevator 

•  Handy  snapping  rbll  spacing  lever 


•  Quick  snap-on  PTO  coupling  and  perma¬ 
nent,  safe,  full  length  shield  for  PTO  shaft 

•  Rubber  flights  on  wagon  elevator  for  quieter 
operation,  less  shelling 

•  Your  choice  of  spring-loaded  hand  lift  or 
hydraulic  lift  for  snapping  unit 

Pick  a  Champion’s  Picker.  Since  1950, 
farmers  using  New  Idea  pickers  have  won  81 
titles  in  67  National,  State,  and  Canadian  one 
row  and  two  row  contests.  Proof  that  the  best 
pickers  are  built  by  New  Idea. 

See  this  NEW  IDEA  One-Row  Picker  at 

your  New  Idea  dealer’s,  or  mail  coupon  below 
for  free  literature. 

Close-coupled  NEW  IDEA 
Semi-Mounted  Picker 

offers  you  “straight-down” 
view  of  gathering  points. 
Handles  easily  over  irregular 
and  contoured  fields.  Same 
championship  picker  fea¬ 
tures  as  one-row  pull-type 
above. 


1 

/6Ck 

ii  Only  i 

A  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO  oiSTRituriNC  COB. 

ii  ItfEW  ¥dea  il 

offers  a 

1  FULL  YEAR  I 
Ii  CrABAlVTEE  1 

‘■s 

®  Corn  Pickers  ^ 

Dept.  137,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature  on  New  Idea  corn  harvesting  equipment: 
□  1-row  pull-type  picker  □  2-row  pull-type  picker  □  1-row  pull-type  snapper 

1  1  J,.row  semi-mounted  picker  (Zl  2-row  mounted  picker  0  2-row  mounted  snapper 

□  Field  Sheller 

1  •  Town _ _ _  State  - - 

(5401 
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In  a  dry  year,  artificial  rain  often  makes  the  difference 'between  red  and  black  ink. 


TAKES  CASH  TO  INSTALL 
AND  OPERATE  BUT  IT'S 
A  MONEY  MAKER 

By  BILL  STEMPFLE  ^ 

Secretary,  N,Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co-op. 


OT  IS  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  265,000  acres  of  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  and  processing  vegetables 
grown  in  New  York  State  were 
under  irrigation  in  1958.  The  experience 
of  some  farmers  -Cvith  whom  I  have 
visited,  in  obtaining  larger  yields,  early 
maturity,  and  better  quality  of  crops, 
accounts  for  the  trend  toward  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Empire  State. 

A  recent  convert  to  irrigation  and 
one  whose  farm,  except  for  a  small 
acreage  of  cucumbers,  is  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  fruit  production,  is  James  Oakes 
of  Lyndonville  in  Niagara  County.  An 
important  use  of  irrigation  on  the 
Oakes’  farm  is  to  thoroughly  wet  down 
a  new  planting  of  trees,  applying  as 
much  .as  four  to  five  inches.  He  has 
made  application  to  bearing  orchards 
just  before  differentiation,  and  reports 
improved  size  of  fruit  in  the  current 
j^ar,  and  better  bud  formation  in  the 
following  season. 

Irrigates  Seed  Bed 

Another  extensive  user  of  irrigation  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  Veeder  Howard, 
is  enthusiastic  about  its  use  on  the  seed 
beds.'  “Not  only  does  irrigation  ‘make’ 
the  seed  bed,’’  states  Mr.  Howard,  “but 
the  addition  of  Vegetex  in  the  water 
results  in  perfect  weed  control.’’  Mr* 
Howard  grew  7  aci’es  of  cabbage,  broc¬ 
coli  and  cauliflower  plants  this  season. 

Veeder  Howard,  who  has  used  irri¬ 
gation  for  three  years,  reports  that  he 
watered  the  tomato  crop  twice  in  1957 
and  made  no  application  to  tomatoes  in 
1958.  He  has  had  excellent  results  in 
wetting  down  the  fields  planted  to  broc¬ 
coli  and  cauliflower  immediately  after 
setting,  and  that  is  now  the  regular 
procedure. 

Good  insurance 

Donald  Nesbitt  of  ^ybion,  who  began 
to  irrigate  in  1949,  states  that  irriga¬ 
tion  is  a  good  insurance — better  than 
that  carried  on  the  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  His  original  equipment  wa^  a 
500  gallon  pump  and  800  feet  of  pipe. 
Now  two  pumps  of  500  and  1400  gal¬ 
lons  and  11/2  miles  of  pipe  are  required 
to  provide  the  water  needed  to  grow 
95  acres  of  tomatoes  and  35  acres  of 
broccoli. 

Nesbitt  has  irrigated  extensively  in 
eight  of  the  past  ten  years  and  has 
even  wet  down  the  cherry  orchards  in 
ah  exceptionally  dry  June.  This  year  he 
saved  a  pea  crop  by  applying  water  in 
a  critical  dry  period.  Nesbitt,  whose 
Silver  Creek  Farm  is  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
and  grain,  would  grow  smaller  acreages 


of  broccoli  and  tomatoes  if  irrigation 
was  not  feasible. 

Harold  Shepard  of  Elba  in  Genesee 
County,  who  grows  60  acres  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  a  farm  that  is  quite  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  dairy,  would  not  grow  such  a 
high-cost  crop  except  for  irrigation,  and 
his  system  is  used  exclusively  for  that 
crop. 

Mr.  Shepard’s  situation  requires  two 
purhps,  one  of  which  elevates  the  water 
from  an  ever-flowing  spring  into  a  3% 


OUR  HILLSIDE  .location  will 
usually  improve  in  appearance 
with  proper  use  of  retaining 
walls.  They  provide  a  stabilized 
bank  which  prevents  the  movement  of 
earth  due  to  water  and  frost.  They  also 
provide  for  more  flat  lawn  or  useable 
yard  space,  as  well  as  an  easier  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  properly  plant  and  shrub  the 
area. 

Most  soils  will  not  remain  stable  un¬ 
less  their  angle  of  slope  is  45°  or  less, 
By  covering  such  a  steep  slope  with 
myrtle  or  other  vine,  you  can  main¬ 
tain  it.  Steeper  slopes  require  a  retain¬ 
ing  wail.  The  accompanying  picture 
illustrates  two  methods  of  constructing 
a  low  cost  retaining  wall. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  medium 
sized  field  stones — your  lowest  cash 
cost  retaining  wall  is  to  use  these,  or 
obtain  rocks  from  a  creek  bed.  You 
should  slope  your  ^arth  bank  at  a  ratio 
of  four  feet  high  to  one  foot  horizon¬ 
tal.  This  slope  enables  you  to  la.y  the 
stones,  one  on  top  of  the  joint  of  two 
underneath,  and  against  the  earth 
bank.  This  slope  also  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
sist  the  pressure  of  water  or  frost  ac¬ 
tion — unless  the  whole  bank  is  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  that  it  becomes  al¬ 
most  fluid. 

You  can  also  construct  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  concrete  retaining  wall  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  similar  to  that  of  construct¬ 
ing  walls  for  a  trench  silo.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photo  shows  part  of  a  wall 
approximately  4’  high,  sloped  horizon¬ 
tally  about  one  foot,  about  50  feet 
long,  and  2t4’’  thick. 

In  this  situation  a  trench  was  dug 
at  the  base  of  the  slope  and  a  4’’  tile 
was  placed  in  the  trench  and  covered 
with  gravel.  Welded  wire  (turkey) 
mesh  1’’  X  4’’,  was  laid  against  the 
earth  wall  during  the  dry  fall.  Transit 


acre  pond  that  has  a  capacity  of  five 
million  gallons.  The  equipment  is  in¬ 
ventoried  at  $3,500,  and  the  cost  of  its 
operation  is  estimated  to  be  $35  per 
acre.  One  year  with  another,  in  Mr. 
Shepard’s  experience,  the  application  of 
water  to  the  tomato  crop  results  in^an 
increase  of  4  or  5  extra  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  per  acre. 

Mr.  Shepard  does  not  irrigate  pas¬ 
ture,  and  has  found  out  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  dry  lot  feeding  is  cheaper 
and  easier. 

Grows  Early  Crop 

The  primary  purpose  of  irrigation  on 
another  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  farm, 
that  of  Gerald  Britt  of  Byron,  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  rather  than  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  the  major  vegetable 
crop.  The  L-  Bx’ooke  Farms,  operated 
by  Mr.  Britt  and  son  Donald,  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  beet  production, 
and  an  irrigation  system  installed  this 
year  made  possible  the  production  of 
130  additional  acres  to  be  harvested  as 
early  beets,  which  is  more  than  a  third 
of  the  340  acres  being  grown  this  year. 

The  acreage  of  beets  planted  on  the 
Britt  farm  was  formerly  limited  to  the 
number  that  could  be  harvested  in  the 
normal  harvest  season.  The  irrigated 
beets  are  harvested  in  late  July  and  in 
August,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Britt  can 
guarantee  beets  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  should  be  of  advantage  in  the  sale 
of  the  main  crop. 

Frost  Protection 

One  of  the  most  extensive  users  of 
irrigation  in  western  New  York  and  one 
who  reports  excellent  results  of  this 
practice  is  The  John  Sodoma  &  Sons 
Farm  of  Brockport. 

Their  artificial  rainmaking  begins  in 
the  spring  with  the  application  of  water 


mix  concrete  of  1-2-3  ratio  (cement, 
sand,  gravel)  with  the  gravel  all  %’’ 
or  smaller  was  ordered.  This  mix  was 
also  ordered  quite  dry  so  that  it  could 
be  shoveled  on  to  the  welded  wire  mesh 
and  troweled  flat — without  slumping. 


Here's  a  retaining  wall  partly  of  field 
stone.  The  concrete  part  at  right  is  50  ft. 
long,  only  2^2"  thick. 


Try  to  pick  a  cool,  cloudy,  fall  day 
to  place  your  concrete,  becaxise  you 
will  then  get  no  shrink  cracks  oh  the 
concrete  surface  and  you  will  have 
maximum  tii.ii^  to  trowel  the  surface  to 
a  smooth  finish. 

A  cubic  yard  of  concrete  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $16  will  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  100  square  fee't  of  wall  3”  thick, 
125  square  feet  2(4’’  thick,  or  150 
square  feet  2”  thick.-  Ed  Foss 


A  Do-It-Yourself  Job:  . 

BUILDING  A  RETAINING  WALL 


to  the  strawberry  beds  when  there  is 
the  threat  of  a  frost  in  the  late  spring 
If  the  water  application  is  started  one 
hour  before  the  temperature  falls  to  32 
and  is  continued  until  the  ice  melts 
they  claim  that  the  plants  are  protected 
from  temperatures  as  low  as  23  or  24 
degrees. 

Irrigation  on  the  Sodoma  Farms  is 
used  to  stimulate  early  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  sweet  corn  grown  for  fresh 
market,  and  water  is  applied  immedi¬ 
ately  after  transplanting  cabbage,  broc¬ 
coli  and  cauliflower  in  midsummer. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Sod¬ 
oma  Farms,  which  goes  back  to  1952, 
the  yield  of  vegetable  crops  can  be 
doubled  in  a  dry  season,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  a  farm 
that  grows  150  acres  of  tomatoes,  15 
of  cabbage,  25  acres  each  of  broccoli 
and  sweet  corn,  and  120  acres  of  snap 
beans,  as  is  the  case  this  year. 

Water  From  Barge  Canal 

Their  system,  which  includes  a  1,000 
gallon  and  500  gallon  pump  in  use  and 
a  500  gallon  standby  unit,  and  two  miles 
of  pipe,  will  apply  two  inches  of  water 
to  25  acres  in  a  twenty  hour  period. 
Five  ponds,  one  of  which  is  eight  acres 
in  area,  are  so  located  as  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  entire  farm,  and  the  ponds 
are  fed  by  water  syphoned  from  the 
Barge  Canal  and  flowed  into  the  ponds 
through  dry  creek  beds. 

The  reason  for  an  investment  in  irri¬ 
gation — and  it  is  quite  substantial — is 
well  expressed  by  John  Martin  of 
Brockport,  who  has  one  of  the  largest 
systems  in  the  area  and  has  used  irri¬ 
gation  since  1948,  when  he  says,  ‘.‘In 
the  beginning  irrigation  was  thought  of 
as  a  means  of  saving  a  crop,  but  now 
we  irrigate  to  make  a  crop.”  In  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Martin,  irrigation  in 
a  dry  .year  can  double  the  yield  of  vege¬ 
table  crops  and  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  full  crop  and  a  failure. 

The  John  Martin  &  Sons  Farms  an¬ 
nually  produce  about  250  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes,  60  acres  of  cabbage  and  130 
acres  of  broccoli,  all  of  which  require 
extensive  irrigation,  because  Monroe 
County,  one  year  with  another,  receives 
only  about  7  inches  of  rainfall  during 
June,  Jul.y  and  August,  and  a  minimum 
of  13  inches  is  required  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  for  maximum  yields. 

Requires  Large  Investment 

To  irrigate  so  large  an  aci’eage  and 
to  make  the  application  in  good  time, 
the  Martin  Farms  operatd  three  pumps 
that  deliver  1,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  have*  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
of  6  inch  “header”  pipe,  and  four  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  4  inch  lateral.  The 
amount  of  water  applied  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  seasonal  rainfall,  but 
tomatoes  are  iisuall.v  irrigated  three 
times  at  eight  to  ten  day  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  Jul.v,  with  a  total  application  of  five 
inches;  and'  the  broccoli  ,and  cabbage 
require  two  applications  for  a  total  of 
three  to  three  and  one-half  inches,  iir 
August. 

The  system  can  apply  one  inch  of 
water 'on  60  acres  in  twenty  hours,  and 
requires  an  operating  crew  of  eight 
men.  The  cost  of  irrigation  on  the 
Martin  Farms  is  estimated  at  $7  per 
acre  inch. 

As  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  new 
practices,  the  benefits  of  irrigation  aie 
dependent  upon  such  related  factors  as 
improved  drainage  and  tillage,  better 
weed  control  and  increased  fertilizer 
application,  without  any  one  of  whic 
the  disadvantages  might  cancel  out  the 
advantages. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  con 
template  the  investment  to  recall  the 
observation  of  John  Martin  of  Broc 
port,  that  there  is  no  magic  to  the  meie 
application  of  water,-  and  that  goo 
drainage,  improved  tillage,  more  fer  1 
lizer  and.  better  weed  control  are  re 
quired  to  realize  the  optimum  advan 
tage;  and  that  irrigation  can  make  a 
good  farm  better  or  a  poor  farm  poorer. 


Tough  job? 

They  take  it  in  stride 


Pleasant  job? 

They  handle  it  in  style 


New  International  Travelall®  rides  eight  grownups  hand¬ 
somely.  Hauls  equipment,  feed,  what-have-you  -  on  or  off  the  road. 


Perishable  goods  move  swiftly,  eas¬ 
ily  with  new  compact-design  models. 


485?  , 


Styled  for  town,  new  International  pickups  with  Bonus-Load 
bodies  are  “farm  tough.”  Economical  “sixes”  or  spirited  V-8’s. 


Take  six  people  in  comfort,  plus  a  pick-  Stake  and  platform  models  bring  reg- 

up  load,  in  unique  new  Travelette®.  ular  or  all-wheel  drive  to  farm  jobs. 


Whatever  the  job,  they  do  it  right! 


See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer! 


INTERNATIONAL' 

TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment  •  McCormickJ)  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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ROTARY  CUTTER 

. . .  shortens  your  work  day 


In  double-quick  time  rugged,  dependable, 
trouble-free  BUSH  HOG  will  chew  up  anything 
your  tractor  can  push  over.  In  one  fast  sweep 
it  cuts,  mulches  and  spreads. 

NOW! . . .  BUSH  HOG  MOWS  HAY! 

Removable  side  panel  leaves  especially  en¬ 
gineered  opening  that  makes  BUSH  HOG  a 
hay  cutter.  Bush  Hog  mangles  the  hay  stems 
for  quic*k  drying  .  .  .  cuts  toughest  hay  on 
roughest  ground  in  a  breeze. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


Heavy  Gouge 
{V4”)  frame. 

Patented 

’  Flying  Saucer” 
bladeholder. 

360  degree 

swinging 

blades. 


Enclosed  rear. 


Direct  Drive, 

heavy-duty 

gears. 


5,  6,  7  ft.  swaths,  lift  and  pull  types— all  hitches 

NEW  THIS  YEAR- 5  FT.  ECONOMY  MODEL 

OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  FT.  MOWER  •  PASTURE  SEEDER 

•  42"  BEUY  MOUNT  MOWER 

GET  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  CUTTER 
BUSH  HOG  .  .  .  DON’T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE! 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER! 

FREE!  .  .  .  color  folder  .  .  .  Write  Dept.  9 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Selma,  Alabama 


)  MASTITIS  Can 
Be  Controlled 


By  STEVEN  A.  BRETH 


R.  E.  G.  MISNER  of  the  N.  Y. 
Veterinary  College  has  pointed 
out  that  it  takes  four  or  five  lac¬ 
tations  for  a  cow  to  pay  for  her¬ 
self.  From  her  fifth  lactation  to  her 
ninth  this  cow  will  produce  50,000 
pounds  of  milk  of  which,  minus  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  is  profit  to  the 
dairyman.  Very  few  cows  make  it 
through  to  nine  lactations  i  f  they’ve 
had  mastitis. 

To  provide  a  coordinated  program  to 
limit  mastitis,  in  the  Empire  State,  New 
York  has  established  the  New  York 
State  Mastitis  Control  Program.  Since 
the  program  was  started  in  1946,  over 
30,000  herd  surveys  involving  800,000 
cow  examinations  have  been  made. 

The  costliest  cattle  disease  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  is  mastitis,  costing  dairymen 
226  million  dollars  yearly)  100  million 
dollars  more  than  any  other  cattle 
disease. 

How  the  Plan  Works 

The  program  centers  around  the 
mastitis  laboratory  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  Basic  Research 
Laboratory  and  five  other  field  labor¬ 
atories  around  the  state.  Working  out 
of  each  of  these  labs  is  a  field  veterin¬ 
arian  who  concentrates  on  mastitis  full 
time. 

The  private  veterinarian  works  close¬ 
ly  with  the  field  veterinarian.  When  a 
dairyman  who  has  joined  the  program 
calls  his  vet,  the  vet  takes  milk 
.samples  from  all  the  cows  in  the  herd 
and  makes  notes  on  the  management 
conditions.  The  nearest  laboratory  re¬ 
ceives  the  samples  and  within  48  hours 
it  has  an  accurate  report  on, the  inci¬ 
dence  of  mastitis-causing  organisms  in 
the  cows’  udders.  From  this  report  and 
the  management  survey  the  field  veter¬ 
inarian  makes  his  recommendations. 


are  ineffective  against  mastitis.  They 
are  the  fastest  and  easiest  way  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  infection  once  it  has  started. 
But  antibiotics  are  not  a  means  of  pre¬ 
vention;  only  good  management  can  do 
that. 

Not  Entirely  Killed 

Most  dairymen  recognize  clinical 
mastitis — flakes,  watery  milk,  slack 
quarters,  swelling  and  other  signs. 
These  are  indications  of  active  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  teat  and  udder  lining.  When 
treatment  is  made  with  an  antibiotic 
the  active  infection  is  stopped  but  the 
organism  that  started'  the  mastitis  is 
not  completely  eradicated. 

Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  com¬ 
monest  cause  of  mastitis,  can  and  does 
live  quietly  in  an  udder,  its  number 
limited  by  the  natural  antibodies  of  the 
cow.  The  only  visible  indication  of  its 
presence  is  a  decrease  ip  milk  secre¬ 
tion.  But,  with  a  slight  bruising  of  the 
udder  or  the  entry  of  dirt,  the  bac¬ 
teria  multiply  and  resume  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  delicate  milk  secret¬ 
ing  tissue.  Milk  drops  off  sharply,  pus 
discharges  appear  and  often  the  cow 
is  sent  to  the  butcher. 

How  It  Spreads 

When  the  bacteria  is  relatively  un- 
noticeable  to  the  herdsman,  he  may 
transmit  it  from  cow  to  cow  by  his 
hands.  The  bacteria  is  also  spread 
through  milking  machines,  vacuum 
lines,  dirty  bedding  and  from  cow  to 
cow.  Given  the  right  conditions,  the 
whole  herd  will  be  ravaged;  the  dairy¬ 
man  loses  thousands  of  dollars  in  milk 
and  animals. 


THE  RULES 

Working  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cows  over  the  years 
veterinarians  with  the  New  York 
State  Mastitis  Control  Program 
have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
following  management  practices 
according  to  their  importance  in 
controling  mastitis. 

1.  Milking  Machines: 

A  milking  machine  if  it  is  im¬ 
properly  taken  care  of,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  bruising  the  teat 
or  introducing  dirt  and  infection. 
The  machine  should  be  left  on  the 
cow  long  enough  to  milk  her — 5 
minutes  at  the  most.  The  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  clean;  i^  should 
be  working  at  the  proper  vacuum 
and  the  teat  cups  should  be  ster¬ 
ilized  frequently. 

2.  Veterinary  Service. 

The  local  veterinarian  should 
be  consulted  frequently  on  mas¬ 
titis  problems.  Minor  flareups  in 
mastitis  can  rapidly  develop  into 
major  cases  without  proper  care, 

3.  Dip  Teats. 

Teats  should  be  dipped  in  an 
antiseptic  solution  immediately 
after  taking  off  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  This  makes  the  teat  less 
attractive  to  flies  and  disinfects 
it. 

4.  Stall  Beds. 

Stalls  should  be  large  enough 
and  have  enough  clean  bedding  to 
minimize  teat  and  udder  injuries. 

5.  Outside  Areas. 

As  much  as  possible,  yards  and 
lanes  should  be  kept  free  of  mud 
and  dust,  keeping  bacteria  infest¬ 
ed  areas  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Replacements. 

Once  a  herd  is  free  of  mastitis 
causing  organisms  there  is  no 
point  in  reintroducing  mastitis 
through  replacements.  All  new 
cows  should  be  free  of  mastitis. 


PLAN 


Costs  Are  Split 

Three  weeks  later  a  check  is  made  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  new  practices  and 
the  treatment.  If  the  disease  has  been 
satisfactorily  reduced,  another  check  is 
made  in  three  months  and  then  twice 
yearly.  The  state  pays  the  costs  of  the 
lab  and  the  field  vet,  the  farmer  pays 
his  veterinarian  as  usual. 

The  Mastitis  Control  Program  does¬ 
n’t  result  in  any  miraculous  cures  for 
the  disease.  It  does  provide  the  farnjer 
and  his  veterinarian  with  consultant 
services  of  a  staff  of  mastitis  special¬ 
ists.  These  specialists  can  make  an  in¬ 
dividual  recommendation  that  will  halt 
and  reduce  mastitis  in  any  herd. 

Gets  Results 

It  is  this  sort  of  hardnosed,  method¬ 
ical  research  that  pays  off  for  dairy¬ 
men.  One  enthusiastic  operator  of  a 
100  cow  herd  wrote  that  $1000  invested 
in  management  changes  recommended 
by  the  program,  had  resulted  in  a 
$4000  increase  in  milk  the  next  year. 
Another  dairyman  said,  simply,  “I’m 
using  less  filters  in  my  milk  strainer.” 

Some  people  claim  that  all  a  dairy¬ 
man  needs  to  know  about  mastitis  is 
which  quarter  to  jam  the  antibiotic 
into.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges,  supervising  vet¬ 
erinarian  of  the  Mastitis  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  points  out  that  many  farmers  use 
antibiotics  indiscriminately,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  an  or¬ 
ganism  that  causes  the  infection. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  antibiotics 
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Promoting  Fluid  Bfilk 

Why  the  Proposed  Program  Failed  —  What  Must  Be  Done  ISow 


|OR  ALMOST  a  generation,  dairy 
farmers  in  the  milkshed  serv¬ 
ing  our  New  York-New  Jersey 
market  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  promote  fluid  milk  on  an  ef¬ 
fective,  continuing  basis.  Our  most  re¬ 
cent  attempt  has  been  through  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Milk  Market  Development 
Board,  an  organization  set  up  a  year 
ago  under  the  direction  of  our  four 
qualified  co-operatives. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  this  Board 
since  it  was  formed.  I  took  on  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  because  I  believe  in  milk 
promotion  and,  because  I  thought  the 
great  majority  of  my  fellow  producers 
believed  in  milk  promotion,  too,  and 
would  support  it. 

I  still  believe  this.  Despite  everything 
which  has  happened  in  the  past  several 
months,  I  am  convinced  We  are  going 
to  have  a  fluid  milk  'promotion  in  -our 
market  through  the  Producers’  Milk 
Market  Development  Board  or  some 
other  agency.  When  we  have  such  a 
program,  I  am  also  convinced,  it  will 
make  a  great  and  lasting  contribution 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  dairy- 
farmer.  Producers  want  such  a  promo¬ 
tion  and  will  support  it.  All  they  need 
is  leadership  to  help  them  find  the  best 
way  of  getting  the  kind  of  promotion 
they  want  and  need. 

The  Board  began  its  work  in  the 
summer  of  1958.  It  was  organized  with 
provision  for  14  directors,  two  from 
each  of  the  ,  four  co-operatives,  three 
unafRliated  producers  to  be  appointed 
by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  three  non-voting  directors 
representing  the  three  State  Colleges. 
[  was  the  unafRliated  director  named 
by  Secretary  Alampi  of  New  Jersey. 

Our  Board  decided  upon  the  “positive 
letter’’  approach  and  took  this  plan  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  fall  of  1958.  He  approved^  subject 


By  JACOB  BLAKESLEE 

New  Jersey  Dairyman  and  Chairman 
of  the  Producers'  Milk  Market 
Development  Board 

to  a  finding  by  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor  that  there  was  no  substantial  op¬ 
position  to  our  plan.  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford, 
the  administrator,  gave  such  a  finding 
on  April  13  after  a  series  of  public 
hearings.  Our  letters  then  went  out,  to 
some  47,000  producers,  in  May  and 
June. 

The  response  to  these  letters  shock¬ 
ed  the  entire  milkshed.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  letters  wrote 
to  their  handlers,  telling  them  not  to 
make  a  deduction.  This  resulted  in  Dr. 
Blanford’s  suspending  the  program  on 
August  10. 

“The  Development  Board  made  a 
self-imposed  restriction  that  the  deduc¬ 
tion  would  stop  if  25  per  cent  of  the 
producers  who  had  received  the  ‘posi¬ 
tive  letters’  failed  to  contribute  for 
three  consecutive  months,”  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  statement  declared.  “It 
would  be  unfair  to  have  the  deduction 
made  from  any  producer  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  discontinued  in  three 
months  anyway.  Accordingly,  all  milk 
handlers  have  been  notified  to  make 
no  deductions  for  the  Producers’  Milk 
Market  Development  Board,  Inc.” 

This  action  by  the  Administrator  sent 
our  directors  back  to  their  designating 
bodies  for  further  instruction.  In  the 
next  several  days  the  newspapers  were 
full  of  comment;  on  one  day  the  Board 
was  discontinued,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  in  business,  on  the  third  day  some¬ 
thing  else  was  happening.  Behind  this 
confusion,  however,  and  this  has  always 
been  the  strength  of  our  milkshed  in 
time  of  crisis,  leaders  continued  to 
work  toward  a  successful  program. 


They  are  working  today  and  I  believe 
they  will  succeed. 

They  will  succeed  because  they  must. 
A  lack  of  a  reasonable  and  effective 
promotion  and  research  program  is 
costing  the  dairy  farmer  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  is  endangering  his  econ¬ 
omic  future. 

Fluid  milk  in  our  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  is  not  selling  as  well  as 
it  ‘  should  be.  Per  capita  consumption 
last  year  wag  the  lowest  in  15  years, 
despite  good  earnii^gs  in  the  city  and 
despite  a  growing  number  of  babies, 
children  and  young  people  in  our  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Milk  is  under  attack  particularly  in 
our  Metropolitan  area.  Quacks  and  diet 
faddists  have  always  been  with  us  but 
now  we  are  hearing  from  scientists  and 
doctors  of  reputation.  We  have  the 
facts  to  answer  them  persuasively  and 
honestly  but  we  are  not  answering 
them  as  we  should.  There  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  danger  in  the  matters  of  cholesterol 
and  Strontium-90. 

We  are  apparently — and  this  worries 
me  more  than  anything  else — losing 
ground  with  young  people.  If  soft 
drinks  are  beginning  to  assume  the  role 
which  belongs  properly  to  milk,  and  if 
this  is  happening  because  we  are  not 
promoting  our  prcpduct  properly,  we  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  our  young  people 
as  well  as  to  our  industry. 

In  the  short  time  in  which  the  Board 
has  had  staff  and  office,  an  outline  of  a 
proper  and  effective  milk  promotion  has 
been  developed.  It  calls  for  a  number 
of  eininently  reasonable  things  which 
we  producers  can  do  to  maintain  and 
build  our  sale  of  milk  for  fluid  use. 

One  of  these  things  in  this  rather 
long  list  is  to  step  up  our  industry’s 
work  with  supermarkets  to  persuade 
them  to  give  more  advertising  to  fluid 
milk  at  the  dairy  counter. 
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Another  is  to  increase  our  work  with 
factories  and  business  firms  who  fur¬ 
nish  meals  or  food  service  to  their  em¬ 
ployees.  In  many  areas  in  our  New 
York-New  Jersey  market  far  more . 
lunch-time  meals  are  consumed  on 
work  premises  than  are  eaten  in  public 
restaurants  and  lunch  counters. 

Still  another  activity  is  to  continue 
our  work  with  schools,  where  consump¬ 
tion  is  already  high  but  can  be  made 
higher  and  where  our  public  relations 
are  good  but  can  be  made  even  better. 
Another  activity  is  to  use  research  as  a 
selling  and  merchandising  tool  in  such 
fields  as  milk  vending,  milk  flavors  and 
most  important  of  all,  in  milk  adver¬ 
tising. 

To  put  together  a  reasonable  and 
workable  program  is  a  technical  mat¬ 
ter;  to  show  producers  they  need  such 
a  program  is  not  hard  because  the 
great  majority  know  it  already.  The 
really  difficult  thing  is  to  show  pro¬ 
ducers  how  to  get  the  program  they 
want. 

When  the  Board’s  program  was  stop- 
peel  on  August  10,  there  was  natural 
confusion  and  natural  disagreement  on 
what  could  and  should  be  done  next.  To 
my  mind  this  was  no  bad  thing,  because 
when  people  disagree,  there  often  come 
new  ideas  and  new  points  of  view.  But 
disagreement  cannot  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Very  soon,  if  we  are  to  give  fluid 
milk  the  promotion  it  needs,  we  must 
again  be  united  behind  a  program 
which  can  be  supported  by  all  produc¬ 
ers,  all  producer  organizations  and  all 
dairy  leadership. 

The  Producers’  Milk  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Board’s  greatest  significance  is 
that  it  brought  together  the  sometimes 
Conflicting  viewpoints  and  attitudes  of 
our  entire  milkshed,  including  those  of 
affiliated  and  unaffiliated  producers. 
When,  through  the  Board  of  some  other 
agency,  we  can  bring  enthusiasm  and  a 
willingness  to  work  together  and  an 
unshakeable  belief  in  milk  promotion 
to  our  small  tabl6,  we  can  then  bring  it 
to  the  50,000  farmers  we  represent.  I 
think  we  can  do  this  because  I  think 
we  must. 
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can  help  you 


[oday’s  good  dairyman  as  taking  a  new  look  at  the  facts, 
diking  is  getting  to  be  a  bigger  business.  Rewards  can 
‘  greater  for  the  man  who  milks  more  per  hour  of  labor. 

Surge  can  help  you  plan  a  system  that  will  let  you  add 
and  subtract  work,  ^he  question  is:  Will  you  plan 
*r  enough  ahead? 

^ont  underestimate  your  own  possibilities.  Look  up 
our  Surge  Dealer  and  ask  for  help.  You  will  get  it. 


The  man  who  drives  the  swamp  holly  orange  truck  has 
information  you  need  on  every  phase  of  money-making 
milking  .  .  .  Milking  Parlors,  Stanchion  Pipe  Lines, 
Bucket  Milkers,  Vacuum  Pumps,  Water  Testing,  Sani¬ 
tation,  Dairy  Management. 

Whatever  system  is  right  for  you,  the  Surge  man  can 
help  you  save  time,  milk  and  money  .  .  .  twice  a  day  .  .  . 
every  day  ...  for  at  least  14,000  milkings  in  the  next 
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ndl  ^  LINE  —  With  Surge  you  cart 
°  pipe  line  without  long  handle 

®s.  Save  an  hour’s  wash-up  time  twice 
i'’w  ■  ■  SURGE  ELECTROBRAIN  Pipe 

ECTRn'’®'^'  °  button.  The  SURGE 

OBRAIN  washes,  rinses  at  the  right  tem- 
,,  _  •  •  .  puts  in  detergent  and  sanitizes 

li'^ie  .  .  .  and  shuts  off  by  itself. 

^JiCALLY!  Automatic  Electrobrain 
iH  only  exclusive  feature  in 

^  ®  'Pe  Line  Milking.  Surge  Breaker  Cups 
lUh  Genuine  SURGE  TUG  & 

9t  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they 
jj  more  milk  and  gets  it  faster  .  .  . 

'' y  Surge  has  transparent  breaker  cups. 

i'lterested  in  Pipe  Line  Milking^we 
he  w'  ^  ”iail  you  FREE  our  new  book, 
^  °y  Cows  will  be  Milked  on  Your  Farm 

CHECK  THE  COUPON  to  the  right. 


BIGGER  PUMP  —  Steady  vacuum  is  important 
to  good  milking  and  mastitis  prevention.  Worn, 
wheezy  pumps  often  lead  to  udder  trouble. 
Replace  your  old  pump  with  a  bigger  new 
SURGE  that  has  a  capacity  for  more  cows  and 
more  milk.  There  are  2  reaso.ns  why  you  may 
need  a  new  pump:  1  —  Your  old  pump  may 
be  too  small  for  the  number  of  milker  units 
you  are  using.  2  —  Your  old  pump  may  be 
worn  and  may  have  lost  its  capacity.  Surveys 
show  that  nearly  half  of  the  dairymen  would  do 
a  better  job  of  milking  with  a  new  vacuum  pump. 

Your  SURGE  Dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION  on  your  farm  to  see  if 
you  need  a  new  or  bigger  vacuum  pump,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  obligation  to  you.  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  if  you  are  interested. 


BIGGER  BUCKET  —  Today’s  good  dairy  cow 
gives  more  milk.  Surge  has  the  answer  ...  a 
bright  new  bigger  bucket  holding  over  50  lbs. 
—  polished  inside  and  out  so  you  can  see  it’s 
clean!  The  Surge  Bucket  Milker  is  still  the  very 
best  investment.  There  is  still  nothing  in  sight 
to  surpass  genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that 
holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong, 
gets  more  milk  and  gets  it  faster. 

Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  is  the  big  reason 
why  Surge  so  consistently  sells  more  bucket 
milkers  than  all  other  kinds  added  together. 
(In  U.  S.  A.,  ba  sed  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.) 

Your  Surge  Dealer  would  like  to  give  you 
a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  New  Model 
Surge  without  the  slightest  obligation  to  you. 
CHECK  THE  COUPON  if  you  are  interested. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


1A  thumb  dripping  with  sweet,  warm  milk  should 
■  taste  familiar.  So,  boy— easy,  boy— just  take  your 
time.  No  hurry  at  all - 


An  Eric  Wahleen  Photo  Story: 


Weaning 
a  Calf 

rVER  TRY  convincing  a  week-old  calf  that  a 
^pailful  of  warm  milk  is  just  as  delicious  as  the 
original  source  of  supply? 

It’s  a  temjjer-trying  procedure  familiar  to  any 
farmer  who  possesses  a  miniature  bovine. 

Confined  to  a  pen  or  tied  to  a  tree,  the  little 
animal  is  a  big  problem,  concentrating  his  un-co- 
operativeness  in  one  direction — to  wiggle  out  of  the 
situation  and  run  home  to  mama. 

Keeping  the  calf,  a  bucket  of  milk  and  your  own 
disturbing  presence  on  an  even  keel  will  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  battle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— with  the  odds  all  on  the  side  of  the  calf. 


2  Give  him  half  a  chance  and  he'll  have  all  four  feet 

■  in  the  bucket - or  perhaps  snort  when  he  should 

suck  —  —  — 


3  Get  down  in  there,  you  ornery  little 
■  critter!  (Lives  there  the  man  who  doesn't 
lose  his  temper  about  now?) 


4  Gravity  being  what  it  is,  the  pai 

■  must  be  kept  upright,  no  matter  what 
position  the  principles  may  get  into. 


5  A  stalemate  calls  for  a  sit-and-glower  situation  until 
■  the  commotion  brings  mama  on  the  sceqe.  The  three 
of  you  can  hold  a  conference  to  decide  the  issue. 


6  Little  Fauntle- 
■  roy  prefers  a 
gabful  of  warm 
milk  to  your  pail¬ 
ful  of  tricks  any 
day  in  the  week, 
even  though  mama 
warned  him  there 
would  be  days  like 
this. 


X 


^Consistently  Good  Work 

Good  plowing  comes  naturally  and  consistently  with 
this  new  John  Deere  "630"  Tractor,  the  Universal 
3-Point  Hitch  featuring  exclusive  Load-and-Depth  Con¬ 
trol,  and  an  810  Series  4-bottom  Integral  Plow. 


T'\ouble  satisfaction  at  tiUage  time— that's  what  you'll  enjoy 
^  when  you  combine  the  power  and  economy  of  a  modern 
“530,'’  "630,”  or  “730'’  Tractor  with  the  better-work  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  John  Deere  810  Serfes  Integral  Plow. 

You'll  like  the  speed,  ease,  and  convenience;  the  quality  work 
)ou  can  do  with  a  John  Deere  1  ractor-Plow  combination.  You'll 
hook  up  quickh',  transport  at  maximum  speeds,  be  ready  to 
work  the  instant  )oiTarri\e  at  the  field.  On  the  job,  exclusive 
Load-and-Depth  Control  automatically  helps  you  maintain 
ground  travel  speed  and  insures  more  uniform  quality  work  in 
all  conditions.  .  ,  ' 

YpuMI  Like  These  Operating  Advantages 

Advanced  Power  Steering  and  exclusive  Roll-O-Matic  front 
wheels  provide  immatched,  surer-footed  handling  ease.  You 
ride  in  the  comfort  of  the  Float-Ride  Seat;  stand  at  will  on  the 
roomy  platform  with  an  excellent  view  in  all  directions  .  .  . 
maintain  complete  control  with  conveniently  located  clutch  and 
throttle  levers. 

For  quality  work  at  high  speeds,  more  farmers  are  choosing 
John  Deere  Plows.  The  810  Series  features  Truss-Frame 
strength  and  clearance,  high-speed  bottoms  with  new  low-cost 
shares,  ample  easy-to-make  adjustments,  and  many  other  out¬ 
standing  advantages.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  and  ask 
for  a  free  demonstration  of  the  good  work  you  can  do  with  a 
new  John  Deere  Tractor  and  matched  integral  plow. 


Maneuver  Easily 


Tractor  and  plow  are  a 
compact  unit  that  can  be 
maneuvered  with  ease.  You 
can  shorten  headlands,  work 
closer  to  fences,  finish  out 
corners,  work  more  of  your 
field.  The  close-coupled 
plow  follows  like  a  shad¬ 
ow;  you  can  .  dodge  ob¬ 
structions  with  ease. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  B-34 

Please  send  me  free  information  as  checked  below: 

I  farm _ acres.  ' 

□  "530,"  "630,"  "730"' Tractors  □  810  Series  Plow 
r~]  Other  Matched  Integral  Tools  Q  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan. 

Name _ 

B.  B _ Box 


□  Student 


Town_ 


State _ 


'WHEREVER  CROPS  SROW.  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


^Transport  at 
Top  Speeds 


The  position-responsive 
rockshaft  raises  the 
plow  high  and  clear; 
you  move  to  the  field 
at  top  transport  speeds. 
Sway  is  automatically 
restricted  when  the 
plow  Is  raised.  The  hy¬ 
draulic  system  absorbs 
shocks. 


*Hook  Up  Quickly 


Telescoping  draft  links  make  hooking 
up  a  simple,  easy  job.  No  need  to 
jockey  the  tractor;  no  heavy  lifting. 


Look  What  You  Can  Do*  with  This 

JOHN  DEERE  Plowing  Team... 


(546-)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  ftsg 


"I  HAVENt 
SEEN  A  RAT 


SINCE  I 


Ig  Sq,  Ft.  I  3',  4;  9'&  16  ft.  widths  ' 

25;  Sq.  ft.  I  3;  6;  10',  12,'.  14;  16! 

Ft.  (  20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 

12;  161  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


TjkeTliis  Ad  WiltiTo  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  LItr.,  ImplemenlOr  feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sore  Yo«  Gel  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


New  Farm  Credit  Law 


LEAKY  FAUCETS 


A  new  white  plastic^ 
tape  is  now  avail¬ 
able  which  can  bp  wrapped  around  the 
threads  of  a  leaky  faucet.  The  plastic 
tape  fills  in  the  worn  threads  and  stops 
leaking. 


injormcmon  in  this  column  comes  from 
manufacturers,  experiment  stations 
farmers,  and  from  anywhere  the  editors 
find  new  ideas  that  we  think  will  interest 
you.  A  card  will  bring  you  more  details  if 
they  are  available.  If  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 

PLASTIC  TILE  statTrf'' 

ment  fetation,  a  new 

type  of  plastic  drainage  tile  is  being 

tested.  It  is  formed  from  a  continuous 

sheet  of  plastic  in  rolls  about  a  foot 

wide  which  is  fed  into  a  “mole”  drain 

machine  which  forms  and  places  the 

tile.  It  can  be  laid  at  a  rate  of  up  to 

a  thousand  feet  per  hour  and  so  far  it 

cost  seven  cents  a  foot,  but  cost  might 

be  lessened  on  large-scale  installations, 


FERTILIZING  HAY 


IiVGEXlJITV  SOlwVES  nKI.AWAKE  C’OUXTY  PIlOltI.EM 


Bob  McNEE  of  DeLancey  wanted  to 
add  beet  pulp  to  his  grass  silage 
this  year.  The  problem  was  to  get  it 
j  evenly  mixed  with  the  silage.  To  help 
him  solve  his  problem  Bob  called  upon 
the  inventiveness  of  Kenneth  Sprague 
of  Hamden. 

The  hopper  will  hold  two  hundred 


pounds  of  beet  pulp.  The  electric  motor 
turns  a  small  gear  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  which  keeps  the  beet  pulp  feed¬ 
ing  down.  Also  the  size  of  the  opening 
can  be  regulated.  A  ramp  leads  from 
the'  bridgeway  of  the  barn  to  the  hop¬ 
per  making  it  relatively  easy  to  dump 
the  beet  pulp. 


Hill  of  Purdue 
University  writes  about  mowing,  con¬ 
ditioning  and  top  dressing  hay  in  one 
operation.  The  advantage  of  top  dress¬ 
ing  with,  nitrogen  after  the  first  cutting 
are  recognized,  but  too  often  a  farmer 
lacks  time  to  do  the  job  then.  In  Indi¬ 
ana  the  job  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
The  hay  conditioner  lifts  the  hay  while 
the  liquid  nitrogen  is  sprayed  on  the 
stubble  after  which  the  conditioned  hay 
drops  back  on  it. 


USED  d  CON! 


COVERALL  IS  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof  Meets  FHA  specili- 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  He.sl  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Hro.s.,  Chicago  51,  111.— Est,ib.  192-1. 
Originators  and  Ixirgest  IVoducons  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  WIdllis  Available —100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


It  S  3  f3Ct— d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hurigrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
and  that  every  bite  they  eat  piifs  another 
nail  in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  makes 
rats  commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED — always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.’’  ^ 

Remember,  d-CON,  qsed  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 


N€W!  d-CON  in  3  lb.  Economy 
Farm  Size!  Save  $1.12  over  1  lb. 
size  and  get  —  free  —  3  plastic  bait 
stations  in  every  package! 


Read  What  Leonard  Beetstra, 
Harvard,  Illinois, 

Has  To  Say  About  d-CON : 

■  wanted  to  get  rid 

round  the  .':orn  crib  uand 

inks  I  figured  I  d  xry 
Son:  Well.  I  tell  you. 

-CON  sure  got  .^^ey 

leaned  out  the  rats  and  they 
aven't  been  back.  Ifiat  s 
+  T  haven' "t  S66n  n  rs-L 
used  d-CON.  And  that 

ias  months  ago.  My 
Sy  d-CON  really  works,  too. 


IT  WAS  MY  privilege  recently  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  stockholders  and 
staff  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Notifica¬ 
tion  was  received  during  the  meeting 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1959  had 
been  signed  by  the  President.  Another 
milestone  was  thus  passed  on  the  road 
to  complete  borrower  ownership  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks. 

New  legislation  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Banks  be  regarded  as 
employees  of  private  enterprise,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations.  It  also  repeals  the  5%  in¬ 
terest  rate  limitation  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  Banks,  repeals  maximum  loan 
limits  and  authorizes  loans  which  have 
no  regular  repayment  schedule.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ’.making  appraisals  of 
faim  property  is  transferred  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the 
Federal  Land  Banks. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  over  the 
■whole  country  have  been  completely 
farmer-owned  since  1947.  In  the 
Springfield  District,  30  of  the  33  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Associations  have  repaid 
all  Governrnent  capital.  A  consistent 
goal  has  been  eventually  to  retire  all 
Government  capital  from  the  system.  ' 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  program 
where  Federal  funds  were  advanced  to 
meet  a  need,  then  repaid  over  the 
years.  That  the  Farm  Credit  Banks 
have  performed  a  I'eal  service  to  farm¬ 
ers  there  can  be  no  question.  Consistent 
movement  toward  borrower  ownership 
has  given  strength  to  the  organization. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
loan  money  on  terms  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  economic  .facts  of  life.  I’d  like  to 


salute  the  leadership  that  decided 
against  this-  alternative. 

The  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  the  nation 
have  “greased  the  wheels”  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  tune  of  $4.5  billions  of  loans 
outstanding  on  June  30,  1959.  They,  can 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
carried  on  their  business  in  such  a  way 
that  someday  the  goal  of  complete 
farmer  ownership  can  be  attained. 

Is  there  a  lesson  from  their  example 
that  applies  to  our  present  “farm  prob¬ 
lem?” — Gordon  Conklin 


HULLESS  OATS 


At  the  recent  field 
day  of  the  Genegant- 
slet  Watershed  Association  on  the 
Collyer  Farm  at  Smithville  Flats,  I  saw 
a  test  plot  of  hulless  oats.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Department  of  Plant 
Breeding  at  Cornell  say  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  interest  in  this  type  of  oats.  This 
variety,  called  Vicar,  was  developed  in 
Canada  at  the  Dominion  Plant  Bi’eed- 
ing  Laboratory  at  Winnipeg.  It  is  about 
a  week  later  than  seems  the  best  for 
northeast  conditions.-  -H.L.C. 


SALT  IMITAmKS 


Internal  Revenue  Service  is  making 
a  close  check  on  farm  income  tax 
returns.  Preliminary  check  shows 
that  about  one-third  (many  of 
whom  have  no  tax  to  pay)  failed  to 
file  a  return.  Some  however,  should 
hove  paid  but  didn't  and  are  in 
trouble. 


At  a  recent  clambake  put  on  at  the 
State  Fair  for  those  who  work  for 
newspapei's,  farm  papers,  radios  and 
television,  the  counter  offering  salt- po¬ 
tatoes  was  one  of  the  popular  spots. 
Liberal  quantities  of  potatoes  were 
available  so  each  guest  could  pick  up 
a  small  potato  that  has  been  cooked  in 
salt  water,  separate  it  into  halves  with 
a  knife,  and  spread  a  pat  of  butter  on 
it  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

Here  is  the  way  to  cook  them.  Take 
small  potatoes  about  bite  size  and  boil 
them  until  done  in  a  saturated  salt  so¬ 


lution.  Go  to  your  grocery  store  or  sup¬ 
ply  store  and  buy  the  kind  of  salt  you 
get  in  the  winter-  to  keep  fi'om  slipping 
on  your  sidewalk.  You  will  find  tha 
the  potatoes  will  cook  faster  than  they 
do  in  clear  water,  because  the  boiling 
point  of  the  salt  solution  is  high. 

Try  a  few  the  next  time  you  have  a 
party.  A  letter  from  Glen  Ostrander  o 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  suggests  tha^ 
publicizing  this  tidbit  might  go  a  l-ong 
way  in  providing  a  market  for  sma 
potatoes  which  ar  e  now  considered  o 
no  value. 


•  «  • 


even  the  ‘‘ELECTRONIC  EAR”  OF  STEREO  HI-FI  DIDN’T  HEAR  MISFIRING 

% 

Here's  proof  that- even  if  your  engine 
sounds  all  right- borderline  spark 
plugs  can  waste  gas  and  power ! 


You  can’t  always  hear  misfiring! 
These  tests  prove  it.  An  engine 
with  borderline  plugs  sounds  like 
one  with  full-firing  plugs -but 
there’s  a  difference  in  power  and 
economy!  Here’s  the  story  . . . 
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We  made  stereophonic  high-fidelity  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  the  sound  of  several  tractor  engines. 
With  sensitive  mikes  at  three  different  spots, 
any  sound  of  misfiring  or  engine  roughness 


would  have  been  recorded.  When  the  tapes 
were  played  back,  the  engines  sounded  all  right. 
Yet,  dynamometer  tests  proved  (see  below) 
that  the  tractors  were  wasting  power  and  gasl 


Why?  Because  they  had  borderline  spark  plugs 
—  not  bad  enough  to  cause  noticeably  poor 
performance  but  not  good  enough  to  deliver 
full  pulling-power  from  every  drop  of  gas! 


This  tractor  sounded  fine,  with  no  noticeable 
misfire  or  engine  roughness.  Fuel  consump- 
hon  and  horsepower  were  measured  with  a 
power  take-off  dynamometer.  Top  power 
Was  29.2  hp.  Then  the  old  plugs  were 
removed  and  replaced  with  brand-new 
Champions.  Nothing  else  was  done. 


With  new  Champion  spark  plugs,,  the  engine 
was  tested  again.  This  time  top  horsepower 
was  33.1  hp.— an  increase  of  3.9  hp.— 
and  gas  economy  increased  14.41%!  The 
old  plugs  had  shown  no  noticeable  misfire— 
yet  all  this  extra  power  and  economy 
resulted  from  new  Champion  spark  plugs! 


Tests  like  tliis  have  proved  —  in  tractor  after  trac¬ 
tor  —  that  you  can’t  always  hear  or  feel  poor  engine 
performance  when  borderline  spark  plugs  are 
wasting  your  power  and  gas.  Be  sure  of  full  pulling- 
power  and  top  gas  economy.  Replace  spark  plugs 
every  250  hours  in  tractors,  every  10,000  miles  in 
cars  and  trucks  —  with  new,  full-firing  Champions! 


SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY  * 


CHAMPION 


TOLEDO 


1  ,  OHIO 


Recognize  this  chap?  Wooly  Bear  Caterpillar  is  his 
best  known  name.  Probably  you  and  the  children  have 
guessed  about  the  winter  ahead,  after  checking  the 
width  of  W.B.C.’s  red  brown  stripe.  According  to  the 
old  saying,  ^‘a  wide  band,  a  hard  winter.” 

It  is  fun  trying  to  outguess  the  weather  man  with 
the  wooly  bears’  bands  or  the  Farmers’  Almanac.  But 
whatever  the  ‘prediction’ — ^for  a  hard  or  mild  winter — 
it’s  best  to  be  prepared ...  to  know  that  your  family 
and  home  will  be  warm  and  comfortable  all  winter  long. 

The  sure  way  is  to  call  for  dependable  G.L.F.  fuel  oil 
and  burner  service.  It’s  the  combination  that  makes 
G.L.F.  the  “First  Thought  in  Home  Heating  Comfort” 
for  many  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Comfort, 


economy  and  ease  of  heating  demands  more  than 
clean  burning,  well  filtered  fuel  oil.  These  are  assured 
through  the  complete  burner  service  and  dependable 
delivery  schedules  at  your  own  G.L.F.  petroleum  plant. 
The  experienced,  specially  trained  G.L.F.  burner  serv¬ 
ice  man  knows  how  to  get  the  most  from  your  heating 
system. 

.  This  winter,  whatever  the  wooly  bears’  message,  be 
sure  of  your  family’s  comfort.  Call  the  G.L.F.  plant 
serving  your  community  today,  before  'cold  weather 
arrives.  Ask  today  for  information  on  G.L.F.  fuel  oil 
and  burner  service.  Make  G.L.F.  your  first  thought  in 
home  heating  comfort. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


i 

/ 

J 

Warm  Winter 


G.LF.  FUEL  OIL  and  BURNER  SERVICE 


YELLOW  PAGES' 


Look  for  G.L.F.  under  Oils— Fuel,  or 
write  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y.  for  location  of  the  G.L.F. 
plant  nearest  you. 


•r^i:  CENTURV' 

fOR  mOGRESS 
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Insulation  Saves  You  Money: 

Cool  in  Summer, Warm  in  Winter 

By  SHELDON  CADY* 


DHERE  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  insulation.  It  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  simply  as  a  wall  between 
warm  air  and  cold  air.  Scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  that  air  always  moves  from 
warm  to  cold. 

Applying  these  facts  to  your  home, 
you’ll  find  that  insulation  works  in  two 
ways.  In  the  winter,  the  heated  air  in 
your  home  tries  to  escape  to  the  out¬ 
side  air  through  the  floors,  walls  and 
ceilings.  In  the  summer,  the  warmer 
outdoor  air  tries  to  enter  your  home 
the  same  way. 

Unfortunately,  stone,  brick,  concrete 
and  plaster — materials  used  in  home 
construction — are  relatively  poor  in¬ 
sulators  because  they  are  porous  and 
air  passes  through  them  easily.  Rock 
wool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  up 
of  millions  of  dead  air  cells  which  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  heat  from  entering  or 
leaving  your  home. 

A  section  of  rock  wool  four  inches 
thick,  for  example,  has  y 
the  insulation  effect  of 
125  inches  of  stone,  120 
inches  of  concrete.  70 
inches  of  brick  or  15 
inches  of  wood. 

Let’s  l(X)k  at  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  by  two 
University  of  Illinois  re¬ 
searchers  on  how  much 
was  saved  by  insulating 
a  five-room  ranch  home 
with  four  inches  of  rock 
wool  in  the  ceiling  and 
three  inches  in  the  walls. 

During  the  winter,  the 
same  homes,  showed 
savings  in  fuel  bills 
ranging  from  $24. a  year 
in  Jacksonville  to  $95  a 
year  in  St.  Louis  and 
$110  in  New  York. 

How  much  did  it  cost 
to  insulate  these 
houses  ?  Approximately 
$240. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of 
insulation  will  vary,  de- 


and,  if  possible,  between  the  slab  and 
the  footing  wall. 

Added  insulation  can  be  obtained  by 
weather-stripping  doors  and  window 
sills,  by  using  awnings  or  jalousies  in 
the  summer,  by  installing  storm  win¬ 
dows  or  storm  doors  or  using  insulating 
glass.  If  your  house  has  a  built-in 
garage,  it,  too  should  be  insulated.  The 
ceilings  of  open  porches  should  be  in¬ 
sulated  if  there  is  living  area  over 
head. 

There  are  other  products  besides 
rock  wool  that  help  insulate  a  house. 
These  include  wood  fiber  board  such  as 
insulating  sheathing  which  is  applied  to 
the  wood  framework  of  a  new  home.  In¬ 
sulating  board  and  planks  and  insulat¬ 
ing  ceiling  tiles  are  used  to)  finish  at¬ 
tics  and  playrooms. 

Once  you  decide  to  insulate  and  call 
in  a  local  contractor,  make  sure  you 
know  exactly  what  his  estimate  covers, 
what  materia,!  he  will  use.  its  thickness 


Insert  batts  snugly  between  rafters  over  finished  ceiling 
with  flanges  folded  back.  No  fastening  is  necessary. 
Vapor  barrier  (extra  thick)  side  of  batt  faces  down.  The 
vapor  barrier  must  always  face  direction  of  winter  heat. 


pending  on  the  size  and 
needs  of  your  home.  Insulation  costs 
less  when  it  is  installed  while  the  home 
is  being  built,  but  old  home  or  new 
home,  proper  insulation  pays  off  in 
savings  and  comfort. 

Experts  advise  six  inches  of  ceiling 
insulation  or  its  equivalent  and  three 
inches  of  insulation  in  the  walls  of  a 
home.  Most  homes  bqilt  before  World 
War  II  had  no  insulation  at  all,  and 
postwar  homes  vary.  Some  have  a  few 
inches  of  rock  wool  in  the  ceiling  only. 
Others  have  none  at  all.  If  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  a  home,  it  will  pay  to  check  that 
there  is  sufficient  insulation. 

In  existing  homes,  insulation  needs 
will  differ.  If  your  house  has  a  heated^ 
basement,  insulation  will  be  necessary 
only  in  ceilings  and  walls.  Where  the 
attic  is  uninhabited,  the  insulation 
should  be  placed  in  the  attic  floor. 
Where  the  attic  is  lived  in,  the  insula¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  in  the  attic  ceiling 
and  extended  up  the  attic  walls  from 
the  Walls  of  the  rooms  below. 

It  your  house  is  built  over  a  crawl 
space,  the  sides  of  the  “crawl”  should 
be  covered  with  insulation  board  and 
the  ground  covered  with  a  good  grade 
of  extra  heavy  roofing  felt.  Openings 
eading  into  the  house,  such  as  around 
plumbing,  should  be  filled  with  insulat- 
'iig  niaterial. 

If  your  house  is  built  on  a  concrete 
slab,  (here  should  be  a  belt  of  insula¬ 
tion  around  the  outside  edge  of  the-  slab 

Supervisor,  Insulation  Products  Bar- 
fett  Division,  Allied  Chemical  Corpora- 


and  brand  name.  It  will  pay  to  get 
more  than  one  estimate,  but  don’t  be 
guided  solely  by  price :  a  contractor 
whose  reputation  for  workmanship  is 
well  known  nTay  be  preferred  even 
though  his  price  is  somewhat  higher 
than  a  competitor. 

What  about  do-it-yourself  possibili¬ 
ties  ?  They  range  from  fair  to  good,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  handy  you  are  and  how 
much  tearing  apart  and  putting  to¬ 
gether  must  be  done. 

Where  existing  walls  require  insula¬ 
tion,  wallboards,  siding  shingles  or 
bricks  have  to  be  removed  to  enable 
a  hose  to  be  inserted  and  granulated 
rock  wool  blown  in,  so  an  experienced 
contractor  should  be  called. 

In  an  attic,  however,  where  floors 
and  walls  are  exposed,  the  do-it-your¬ 
selfer  will  And  plenty  that  he  is  able  to 
do.  Here  rock  wool  batts  are  ideal.  A 
“batt”  is  rock  wool  wrapped  in  a  blan¬ 
ket  of  paper  or  foil.  The  batt  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  snugly  between  studs  or 
rafters.  Two  flanges  on  each  side  en¬ 
able  the  home  owner  to  nail  or  staple 
it  securely  to  the  stud.  A  new  develop¬ 
ment. 

Before  you  go  ahead  with  an  insula¬ 
tion  job,  check  with  your  building  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
you  will  need.  Make  sure  you  undef- 
stand  the  need  for  putting  the  “vapor 
barrier”  side  of  the  batt  always  facing 
the  direction  of  winter  heat  to  keep  in¬ 
door  moisture  from  entering  the  con¬ 
struction.  Make  sure  also  that  your  at¬ 
tic  is  properly  ventilated  above  the  in¬ 
sulation  so  that  moist  warm  air  will 
not  build  up  and  stagnate  under  the 
roof. 


96,000  square  feet  of  exhibits  includ¬ 
ing  manufacturing,  distribution,  sales 
and  foods  •  Vi 
boulevard." 
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INDUSTRIAL  FAIR 


NEW  YORK 


PRICE 

TICKETS 

NOW 

On  Sale 
Where  You 
See  This 
Sign 


MONEY-SAVING  HALF-PRICE  TICKETS 
Available  only  Through  Sept.  3 

Buy  yours  at  your  GLF  Petroleum  Dealer,  Atlantic  Station, 
Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  New  York  State  Electric 
&  Gas  Co.,  or  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  office;  P  &  C 
Food  Market:  Marine-Midland,  Lincoln  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  First  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.,  Northern  New  York  Trust 
ai»d  many  other  banks;  Acme  Store;  major  department  stores 
in  Rochester,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Amsterdam,  Schenectady, 
Troy,  Glens  Falls,  Albany,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie  and  other 
cities;  Rudolph  Jewelers,  Wilson’s  Leading  Jewelers  and 
hundreds  of  other  cooperating  firms ! 

OR  .  ,  .  Mail  order  to: 

DIRECTOR,  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  New  York 
(enclose  check  or  money  order,  with  your  name, 
address  and  number  of  tickets.) 
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CHAIN 

SAW 


AS  LOW 
AS 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 

Only  LoW’Cost  Chain  Saw  with 
all  7  Big  Saw  Quality  Features 

$  Tough,  drop  forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 
$  Famous  Homelite  short  stroke  engine  design 
$  Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
$  Moisture  and  dust-proof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 

$  Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
$  Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

All  these  and  many  more  features  combined  for  the  first  time  in  a  low- 
cost  chain  saw  to  give  you  value,  quality  and  economy.  Cuts  18"  trees  in 
18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  ih  diameter.  Direct  drive.  Only  18  pounds.* 


•less  bar  ond  chain 


See  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 


As  little  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


HOMELITE 

■  WA  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
4009  RIVEROALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Deolerships 
available 
in  some 
selected 
areos. 

Write 
for  details. 
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^CRAINE 

^  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Craine  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  “cheaper”  silo — find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Craine 
Tile  beauty  . ., . 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  A-919 

Please  send  full  information  and 
prices  on  Tile  Silos. 


Name 


Address . . . . 


OUR  57TK  YEAR. 


NOW 

ft  revolatimary  new 
woeil  bnrning  beeter! 


Holds  up  to  24”  wood! 
A  wall  thermostat!* 

A  circulating  fan!* 

•optional 


Save  up  lo 
80%  in  fuel 
costs! 

Automatic, 
thermostatic 
heat  control! 
Fuel  lasts  at 
least  12  hours. 


This  new  RITEWAY  wood  burning 
heater  is  truly  revolutionary  .  .  .  The 
exclusive  complete  combustion  prin¬ 
ciple,  thermostatically  controlled  draft 
system  and  extra  large  fuel  magazine 
mean  comfort  and  convenience  never 
thought  possible  with  wood!  And  the 
modern  2  tone  “Low  Boy"  cabinet 
design  will  enhance  any  room. 

Write  now  for  literature 

Some  Dealerships  available 


Manufetettiring  Co..  Dept.  4 
Woyoesborot  Virgtnfo 


HOOF  ROll 


CANKER— THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris.  N.  Y. 


Dn  Nay  hr '5 

LINiTE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


Daughters  Judy  and  Susan  are  a  great  help  to  daddy  Wills  when  it's  time  to  feed 
the  "bossy  cows." 


Farming  in  ^^Snbnrbia’’ 

By  MRS.  WILLS  PASSMORE 


E  ARE  members  of  a  growing 
class  of  farmers  in  the  north- 

_ east.  We  farm  in  suburbia. 

Sometimes  it  is  fun.  Sometimes 
it’s  a  trial  and  often  rather  lonesome. 


w 


The  dual  highway  which  passes  with¬ 
in  30  feet  of  our  house  carries  an  av¬ 
erage  of  12,000  vehicles  a  day.  The 
country  club  across  the  street  is  usually 
surrounded  by  fancy  cars.  A  harness¬ 
racing  track  %  of  a  mile  away  often 
handles  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
pari-mutuel  bets  in  one  night. 

Our  city,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
a  100,000  population,  with  another  110,- 
000  in  its  growing  suburbs.  The  last 
farm  between  us  and  the  city  is  now 
being  developed  and  we  wonder  how 
long  we’ll  be  able  to  stop  here. 


But  our  days  pass  just  as  days  do  on 
farms  surrounded  by  other  farms  and 
fields:  early  morning  milking;  the  rush 
of  planting,  haying,  and  harvesting;  a 
large  vegetable  garden;  and  summers 
busy  with  canning  and  freezing.  The 
big  difference  is  the  way  in  which  our 
days  are  spiced  by  contact  with  sub¬ 
urban  neighbors. 

A  familiar  sc6ne  Is  the  city  family’s, 
car  parked  so  that  the  children  can 
watch  real  live  cows.  .This  sometimes 
has  a  different  angle.  I  remember  the 
woman  who  raced  her  car  into  our 
drive,  and  breathlessly  told  me  that  one 
of  our  cows  was  having  a  calf  “.  .  right 
out  there  in  the  field  and  you’d  better 
call  a  doctor  quick!”  My  husband  was 
away,  and  since  it  was  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer  evening  and  the  delivery  perfect¬ 
ly  normal,  I  wasn’t  concerned.  I’m  sure 
she  still  shakes  her  head  over  my  in¬ 
difference  to  the  poor  cow’s  condition. 

There  are  many  who  want  to  give 
away  Easter  lambs,  ducks,  or  rabbits 
who  have  gotten  out  of  hand  in  small 
homes  and  lots.  More  than  once  I  have 
delivered  youngsters  home  to  a  sur¬ 
prised  mother  who  thought  they  were 
“playing  just  up  the  block.”  Children 
are  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  farm.  I  try 
to  take  them  around  a  bit  and  make 
friends,  then  drive  them  home  rather 
than  trust  them  to  the  busy  highway. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  my  husband’s 
having  to  travel  the  highway  in  the 
course  of  his  farm  work.  For  instance, 
he  has  to  observe  two  traffic  lights  on 
his  way  to  spread  manure.  Highway 
travel  adds  a  lot  of  labor  time. 

Our  biggest  bother  is  the  people  who 
stop  and  want  “just  a  bushel  of  manure 
for  our  roses.”  Some  are  sure  the  only 
way  to  get  it  ik  to  shovel  it  fresh  from 
behind  the  cow.  At  the  other  extreme  is 
the  lady  who  wanted  to  go  out  in  the 
pastures  in  Mai’ch  and  collect  last 
year’s’^'deposits.  I  had  a  new  baby  so 
couldn’t  show  her  the  pasture,  and  I 
knew  the  men  shouldn’t  be  bothered.  I 
suggested  that  after  leaching  all  winter, 
sawdust  would  have  the  same  effect. 
She  was  highly  indignant.  They  all 
seem  to  think  that  we  will  sell  it  at 
bargain  pi’ices  or  even  just  give  it 


away.  Any  farmer  can  understand  what 
a  snowballing  headache  that  would  be! 
We  refer  them  to  our  florist  neighbor 
(who  sells  it  for  $1  per  bushel)  or  a 
cattle  dealer  who  sells  it  for  half  that 
We  explain  that  we  need  all  ours  for 
our  own  fields. 

My  small  daughters’  friends  are  all 
dreadfully  afraid  of  cows.  In  a  book 
cows  are  fine.  But  when  confronted 
with  the  real  thing  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  size,  sound,  or  smell. 
Many  bolt  after  the  first  whiff.  We  like 
the  smell  of  our  barn.  It  smells  no 
worse  than  most,  and  better  than 
some,  if  I  do  say  so.  And  try  to  explain 
one  daddy  “cow”  and  30  mamas!  Some 
mothers  ask  me  not  to! 

And.  then  there  was  the  small  boy 
who  went  home  insisting  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  farmer.  ISis  mother  said, 
“Why,  yes  you  did.  Mr.  Passmore  is 
the  farmer.”  The  boy  replied,  “But  the 
farmer  in  my  books  has  a  long  white 
beard  and  Mr.  Passmore  doesn’t  drive 
horses.”  How  I  would  like  a  conference 
with  publishers  of  children’s  books!  Or 
better  yet,  be  allowed  to  edit  them! 

Seriously,  we  think  that  farmers  in 
situations  such  as  ours  have  respon¬ 
sibilities.  With  all  the  recent  emphasis 
on  Farm-City  Week  most  farmers  will 
recognize  them  immediately.  To  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  pass  our  farm  each 
day  we  probably  represent  their  con¬ 
ception  of  American  agriculture.  I  often 
think  that  I  should  spend  my  spare  ( ? ) 
time  conducting  farm  tours  for  city 
children.  We  do  do  some  of  it. 

Our  farm  has  long  been  of  interest 
to  school  teachers  and  city  scout  lead¬ 
ers.  Called  Lynthwaite  Farm,  ours  is  a 
family  farm  and  ice  cream  business. 
But  requests  were  so  numerous  and  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  come  at  the  busiest 
fall  and  spring  seasons.  My  husband 
and  his  father  finally  refused  all  except 
those  from  our  local  school  district. 

We  feel  that  we  can  do  a  rural-urban 
relationship  job  in  our  Grange,  too.  Of 
130  members,  only  20  are  farmers  or  re¬ 
tired  farmers.  We  try  to  help  by  ex¬ 
plaining  ( if  we-  are  able )  the  latest 
headlines  about  CCC  hordes,  or  huge 
agricultural  appropriations.  Or  simply 
why  sweet  corn  is  higher  this  year  than 
last  year. 

But  we  often  yearn  to  talk  to  other 
farmers  about  farm  things.  We  woul 
like  to  look  out  on  fields  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  barn  rather  than  an  all-night  gas  , 
station  and  the  steady  stream  of  traffic. 
I’d  like  to  belong  to  a  women’s  group 
where  conversation  was  about  the  hay 
crop,  a  new  way  to  can  beets, 
ting,  grease  out  of  work  clothes.  W 
suburban  friends  are  dear  but  our  m 
terests  are  just  not  the  same. 

But  our  kind  of  farming  depends  on 
all  these  homes  filled  with  people^  w  o 
eat  ice  cream  cones.  I’m  sure  well  c 
farming  in  suburbia  until  the  expan 
ing  city  puts  a  tighter  squeeze  on 
Here’s  to  it!  It’s  different! 
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Long  Island  Dncklings 
No  Longer  A  Lnxnry 


Most  of  the  food  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  move  east¬ 
ward  toward  the  big  centers  of 
population.  But  there  is  one  food  prod¬ 
uct  that  moves  west,  always  west,  to 
market.  It’s  the  Long  Island  duckling. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  ducks  raised 
in  this  country  are  grown  in  Suffolk 
County  on  the  far  end  of  Long  Island. 
What’s  more,  they  are  grown  by  only 
a  handful  of  men — just  about  70  farm¬ 
ers,  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of 
Riverhead. 

Duck  farming  is  like  no  other  form 
of  agriculture.  It’s  unique.  It  isn’t  even 
very  much  like  chicken  raising!  Few 
chicken  raisers  hatch  their  own  birds, 
but  practically  all  duck  men  do.  The 
usual  practice  is  for  the  duck  farmer  to 
own  his  own  breeding  flock.  He  starts 
hatching  near  the  end  of  March  and 
takes  off  periodic  hatches  from  then  on. 
Young  ducks  are  put  outdoors  after  two 
weeks.  Ducks  like  water,  and  there  is  a 
wide  choice  of  water  on  Long  Island 
—streams,  ponds,  inlets  from  the  bay. 

Unlike  broiler  chickens,  which  may 
be  marketed  at  any  age  from  10  to  14 
or  15  weeks,  the  duck  rearing  period  is 
very  precise  —  eight  weeks  and  two 
days.  At  that  age  they  will  average 
five  and  three-quarter  pounds.  New 
York  dressed,  and  will  not  have  started 
to  grow'  pin-feathers. 

Feed  Shipped  In 

Feed  is  the  biggest  cash  expense  in 
raising  ducks.  'Virtually  no  feed  is 
grown  on  Long  Island.  It  all  has  to  be 
shipped  in.  The  ducks  are  fed  mainly 
on  pellets — feed  made  of  finely  ground 
grain  and  other  ingredients  and  formed 
under  pressure  into  a  little  pellet  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  eraser  on  a 
lead  pencil.  These  pellets  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  and  balanced  diet  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  ducks.  By  the  time  a  duck  reaches 
marketing  age,  it  will  have  eaten  21 
pounds  of  feed. 

Since  the  .grower’s  raise  these  ducks 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  operation  is  procuring  the 
feed  from  the  .mills  in  Riverhead,  trans¬ 


porting  it  to  their  farms,  and  distribu¬ 
ting  it  to  the  ducks.  All  the  growers 
have  trucks  for  this  purpose.  Some 


prices.  Prices  have  fluctuated,  widely. 
Right  now,  ducks  are  retailing  at  ex¬ 
tremely  modest  costs.  The  price  at  the 
farm  hardly  meets  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Duck  raising  is  an  interesting  and 
unusual  business.  It  is  a  business  which 
has  not  attracted  many  people,  largely 


even  have  small  narrow-gauge  railways  because  as  presently  operated  it  takes 


FEEDIXC. 

feeding  fairds  in  the  breeder  house  is 
at  Anderson's  Turkey  Farm  at  Bel- 
'bertown.  Mass.  Thirty  bags  of  feed  can 
be  emptied  in  15  minutes  by  dumping  di- 
fectly  off  a  truck  into  the  feed  hopper 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  house. 
Inside,  birds  eat  directly  out  of  the  wall 
bepper  without  wasting  feed. 

later  in  the  year  the  breeder  house  is 
Converted  into  a  brooder  house  and 
'^•re  is  tacked  over  "feed  hopper"  to  keep 
poults  out  when  using  small  conventional 
lype  feeders  around  brooders.— C.L.S. 


running  around  their  farms  to  deliver 
feed. 

Here  we  have  only  a  handful  of 
growers,  in  a  single  county,  producing 
half  of  all  the  ducks  raised  in  the 
United  States.  You  might  think,  then, 
that  these  growers  would  be  able  to 
control  the  marketing  of  the  ducks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  themselves  a 
good  steady  return.  It  hasn’t  worked 
out  that  way.  In  ducks  as  in  all  other 
foods,  supply  and  demand  set  the 


a  lot  of  capital  and  entails  considerable 
risk.  The  end  product  of  the  business, 
the  Long  Island  duckling,  is  a  delicacy 
fit  to  grace  any  table.  There  was  a  time 
when  duckling:  was  rated  with  T-bone 
steak  and  broiled  lobster  as  top  lux¬ 
ury  food  —  something  comparatively 
few  people  could  afford.  At  present 
prices,  thohgh,  it  is  among  the  real 
bargains  on  the  shopping  list— a  good 
buy  .  .  .  and  a  real  treat  to  eat. — (From 
“Northeast  Farm  Radio  Messaged” ) 


WHEEL-TliAt  K  EORA 
PLAATIiVti 

Scientists  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  say  that  wheel-track 
corn  planting  on  fall  plowed 
fields  yielded  as  well  as  when  con¬ 
ventional  procedures  were  used. 
Formerly,  wheel-track  planting 
had  been  thought  of  for  use  only 
where  spring  plowing  is  done. 

A  test  plot  yielded  86  bushels 
per  acre  when  minimum  tillage 
and  wheel-track  planting  was 
used,  compared  to  a  yield  of  81 
bushels  on  conventionally  pre¬ 
pared  lots.  Beside  avoiding  pack¬ 
ing  the  soil,  minimum  tillage  pro¬ 
cedures  save  time  and  expense — 
often  up  to  $5  per  acre. 


TrCVV~‘YiifCri.T^WIi^ 
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It  cloesiut  lake  an 
especially  brilliant 
observation  'or  a 
crystal  ball  to  tell  you  folks  about  the 
serious  egg  situation.  Anyone  who’s 
been  in  the  egg  business  very  long 

knows  for  a  fact  that —  no  if’s,  and's, 

«» 

or  blit’s — there’s  only  one  way  to  make 
egg  profit  today  .  ,  .  CUT  YOUR  EGG 
PRODUCTION  COSTS!  It’s  as  simple 
as  that. 


imifjiffr 

9 


Naturally,  you  can  help  some  by 
culling  out  those  big-eating,  low- 
producing  hens  now  .  .  .  keeping  just 
the  top  producers.  But  you  need  to  do 
more  right  now.  That’s  why  I  suggest 
you  look  into  your  present  feeding 
program.  If  youYe  spending  about  as 
much  or  more  for  feed  than  vou’re 
getting  for  eggs  .  .  .  there’s  one  quick 
way  I  know  to  help  'you  help  your¬ 
selves.  The  Watkins  “build  your  own 
from  the  grain  you  own”  feeding  plan 
offers  sensible,  economieal  relief  from 
a  “tight  squeeze”  egg  market, 

• 

Recently  the  Watkins  Farm  Fine 
Research  Depart nient  analyzed  the 
records  of  a  large  •  group  of  egg 
^producers  who  were  feeding  the 
Watkins  Layer  Program.  Of 
course,  we  were  pleased  that  they 
showed  an  average  production  of 
78%.  But  most  important  in  these 
days  of  low  prices  was  the  average 
feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  produc¬ 
ed.  It  was  just  a  little  over  12c  a 
dozen,  including  the  value  of  the 
grain.  If  they  didn’t  count  the 
grain.  .  .  their  out-of-pocket  cost 
for  protein  arid  MIN.-VITE  for  lay¬ 
ers  would  be  only  6c  to  7c  per 
dozen. 

1 

Just  compare,  these  costs  with  the 
20c  per  dozen,  or  more,  that  most  egg 
producers  pay!  Or,  more  important, 
compare  it  with  the  current  price 
you’re  getting  for  eggs.  , Subtract  13c 
from  the  current  price  .  .  .  see  if  that 
kind  of  a  margin  doesn’t  pay  you  a 
profit. 

Right  now,  today,  is  the  day  you 
ought  to  decide  that  you  want  this 
kind  of  economical  production 
from  the  birds  you  are  housing 
this  fall.  With  good  management 
and  well-bred  birds.  .  .  you  can 
get  this  kind  of  performance  from 
the  Watkins  Layer  Program. 

Call  *>"our  Watkins  Dealer  tonight 
and  tell  him  you  want  to  find  .out 
about  Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  Layers 
and  the  Watkins  Layer  Program. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY  Newark,  N.  J. 


MORE  SEEI>EM;  iVEEUEll 

I  HAVE  FARMED  most  of  my  life  and 
have  had  some  experience  with  farm 
organizations.  Few  of  us  who  are  busy 
farming  and  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
•consider  ourselves  qualified  to  tell  our 
leaders  what  is  the  best  way  or  method 
of  bettering  the  lot  of  the  fai'mers. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that. our  or¬ 
ganizations  have  put  too  much  stress 
on  increasing  production  rather  than 
on  trying  to  sell  the  present  supply  at 
sometvhere  near  what  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Of  course,  better  methods  and  better 
seed -and  better  cows  are  all  good,  but 
I  don’t  think  we  should  be  penalized 
for  doing  well,  and  should  try -and  reg¬ 
ulate  our  supply  at  somewhat  near  the 
market  demand.  This  is  easier  said 
than  done,  but  it  must  be  done  if  the 
ordipary  dairyman  and  farmer  is  to 
stay  on  the  land. 

You  cannot  sell  people  more  of  any¬ 
thing  than  they  want.  We  must  keep 
our  cart  behind  our  horse,  and  every 
dairyman  and  farmer  must  be  willing 
to  cut  his  production  percentage-wise 
to  the  size  of  the  market. 

The  day  is  past  when  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  can  expect  to  get  very  much  more 
.for  milk  than  Western  dairymen.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  get  a  living  price 
for  milk  we  will  have  to  join  with 
Western  dairymen  in  order  to  haye  it 
effective.  Our  national  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  should  not  have  too  difficult  a  job 
gbtting  a  movement  started  that  would 
be  practically  nationwide.  Western 
dairymen  are  just  as  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  price  for  milk  as  Eastern 
dairymen. 

As  soon  as  farmers  became  sold  on 
this  program  and  convinced  that  it’s 
good,  our  leaders  wouldn’t  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  financing  it.  This  would  take 
some  time  and  shouldn’t  be  started 
until  at  least  95%  of  all  dairymen  have 
agreed  to  support  it. — J.  L.  Tillotson, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

CAN’T  PLEASE 
EVERYONE! 

LEASE  do  not  waste  any  more  time 
or  stamps  wi’iting  about  my  renew¬ 
ing  my  subscription  to  your  magazine. 
I  believe  it  has,  ceased  to  be  a  farmer’s 
magazine. 

During  the  milk  strike,  your  maga¬ 
zine  had  articles  which  would  lead  the 
readers  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
shouldn’t  try  to  help  themselves.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  farm  magazine  should  have 
taken  a  stand  with  the  farmer.’ 

—G.S.,  N.  Y. 
Editor’s  note:  a  careful  check  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  were  opposed  to  a  strike.  At  that 
time  I  stated  my  firm  belief  that  dairy¬ 
men  had  as  much  right  to  strike  as  any 
group,  but  that  they  had  an  equal  right 
to  deliver  milk  if  they  wished  to  .do  so. 

A  VOl  RURN  ED 

SPUDS 

WOULD  like  to  comment  on  “New 
York  Potatoes  —  Where  Are  They 
Headed?’’  by  Ora  Smith,  Cornell  Vege¬ 
table  Crops  Department. 

First:  Why  not  get  our  New  York 
State  grocers  to  advertise  in  a  much 
better  way  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
You  will  notice  that  great  emphasis 
seem  to  be  put  on  the  eating  qualities 
of  Maine  and  Idaho  potatoes. 

Second:  Maine  and  Idaho  potatoes 
have  those  horrible  brown  rings  just  as 
much  as  our  New  York  State  potatoes. 

J  ’Third:  When  -our  good  New  York 


State  farmers  dig  by  machine,  please 
tell  them  no  potato  tastes  good — Idaho, 
Maine  or  New  York  —  if  the  sun  is 
allowed  to  shine  on  it.  I  always  try  to 
get  potatoes  from  a  small  farmer  near¬ 
by,  but  I  know  that  potatoes  dug  by 
machine  can  taste  good  if  they  are  not 
poisoned  by  the  good  sun.shinc. — Mrs. 
I.  Van  Waldcrveen,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

COST  PLUS? 

UT  yourself  in  the  farmer’s  place  so 
you  can  express  your  views  as  a  food 
producer  instead. of  a  consumer. 

There  are  good  farmers  and  bad,  like 
in  any  other  business.  Because  some 
farmers  are  more  successful  than 
others,  it  should  not  put  the  whole  farm 
Situation  in  a  straight  jacket,  or  the 
poor  farmer  in  stocks  as  a  public  spec¬ 
tacle.  At  full  cost  of  production  and  a 
profit,  farmers  should  be  a  success. 

— Ed  Rodabaugh,  Mcadville,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note:  Nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  to  have  farmei’s  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  However,  whenever  readers 
argue  for  “cost  of  production  plus  a 
profit”  two  questions  immediately  come 
to  mind:  First,  whose  costs  will  be 
used?  If  average  costs,  then  every  pro¬ 
ducer  with  costs  above  average  will 
still  be  in  red  ink.  Second,  assuming 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  to  do  the  guarantee¬ 
ing  of  “cost  plus  a  profit,”  how  will  it 
be  done  ?  To  date,  government  attempts 
to  bolster  farm  prices  have  failed. 

TRAlNlNCi  IMPORTANT 

READ  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  editorial  entitled,  “Keep  On 
Learning”  in  the  July  IS  i.ssue.  Thife 
certainly  is  good  Sound  philosophy  and . 
I  am  sure  it  will  influence  at  least  a 
few  individuals. 

I  am  fearful  that  some  people  have 
the  phik)Sophy  that  only  those  who 
have  high  marks  and  high  I.Q.’s  should 
be  urged  to  go  on  for  further  education. 
This  in  my  opinion  is  a  mistake.  I 
know  of  many  who  are  not  so  endowed 
who  have  become  successful  very  large-, 
ly  as  a  result  of  continuing  their  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  high  school. — R.C.S.  Sut- 
liff.  State  Education  Dcyt.,  Albany  I, 
N.  Y.  > 

MEMRERS  $!»H0ULD 
UONTROL 

T  appears  our  farm  organizations 
have,  in  some  instances,  left  the 
trail  that  was  blazed  for  them  and  have 
pioneeped  their  own  course  by  loading 
the  executive  staff  with  individuals  with 
no  cooperative  spirit,  even  though  they 
may  be  business  executives.  If  these 
men  do  not  possess  cooperative  spirit, 
our  farm  organizations  are  in  for  a  bad 
time. 

The  “ins”  have  welded  themselves  in 
such  a  fashion  with  nominating  ■  com¬ 
mittees  that  form  cliques  that  seldom 
are  disputed,  that  there  can’t  be  a 
turnover  even  in  local  meetings. 
(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  If  this  is  correct, 
members  should  take  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  >^hange  the  situation.  It  can  be 
done ! 

I  have  heard  the  statement  from 
fai’m  organization  members  that  being 
a  member  of  a  farm  organization  is 
fine,  but  as  an  individual  you  are  help¬ 
less  to  do  anything  except  agree  with 
what  is  being  molded  at  the  higher 
chain  of  command,  even  though  there 
could  be  weak  links  in  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

If  farm  organization  members  are 
being  high  pressured  on  what  to  say 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  i 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  j| 
almotl  impossible  lo  believe 
what  you  can  get  OWOy  With  *when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 


Fence  Charger 


*  •  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen:  ^ 

n  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 
Enclosed  find  poyment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  ond  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  thot  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  oil'  as  cloimcd. 

Name - - - - - - - - 

Address _ — - - — — — - 

City  _  _ _ Stale - — 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Uept.  AG  2  Owosso,  Michigan 


You 

Can  Geft 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped, to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  i^atented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juice.s.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-919,  UNADILLA, IN. Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Deer  Scent 
Hunter's  Best  Aid 
Nature's  Natural 
Scent 

New  -  Tested  -  Proved 
Ingredient 

Use  to  overcome  human 
and  attract  deer  to 
deer  is  attractad  to  *'’^,.5 
deer.  Just  the  thing  !'“chot- 
using  Bow  and  Arrow  or  t>nu 

gun,  or  rifle.  „  .mcii 

“Deer  hunting  is 
when  using  hEER  8“^ 
says  M.O.  of  N.  Y.  ^^1* /“Iliree 
two  Bucks  a  year 
straight  years  one  in  N .  t 
one  in  Vt.  prove  user 
f  Smith’s  DEER  SCENT.  .  ts  0(1 
1.00  New  LO’sV  Price  ^.6  ‘’“‘‘.'Sdion 
ig  information  and  instructions,  saiis 
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members  should 

C0>TROL 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

and  what  to  think,  and  not  encouraged 
to  think  for  themselves  on  all  issues, 
farm  organizations  could  be  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  position.  It  has  been  said  that 
one’s  own  decision  is  better,  even 
though  wrong,  than  not  to  have  a  de¬ 
cision  at  all.  So,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  farm  organization  staff  be  careful 
that  they  don’t  create  an  awful  rut 
that  could  choke  the  organization.  Ev¬ 
ery  member  is  an  individual. 

A  careful  study  should  be  made  of 
farm  organization  business  and  a 
simple,  clear  report  be  available  to  ev¬ 
ery  member  requesting  it,  and  also  a 
careful  study  be  made  on  other  farm 
activities  wherever  possible,  and  a  re¬ 
port  be  made  available  to  every  mem¬ 
ber,  without  political  “hokus-pokus.” 

One  line  of  though  is  that  our  society 
has  been  influenced  by  other  nations 
such  as  Russia  and  China  where  the 
individual  is  just  a  number.  The  wheat 
referendum  is  a  good  example,  when 
such  a  high  percentage  of  farmers  who 
have  grown  wheat  for  years  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  on  wheat  administra¬ 
tion.  We  could  be  in  a  worse  situation 
than  the  people  in  Russia.  They  all  have 
a  right  to  vote  even  though  there  is 
just  one  issue.  That  is  something  we 
don’t  have  on  the  wheat  referendum 
where  thebe  is  a  terriflc  issue. — Charles 
E.  Hemminger,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

”\OTHIXG” 

SINCE  YOU  asked  what  we  readers 
think  of  the  article  “Congress  Fid¬ 
dles,”  I  would  like  to  reply,  “Nothing.” 

Congress  knows  pretty  well  what  it 
is  doing. 

Your  paper  is  carrying  on  a  relent¬ 
less  smear  campaign  against  labor 
unions.  With  it  you  insult  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  16  million  American  workers. 
Workers  want  their  unions,  and  as  long 
as  they  do,  nothing  will  destroy  them. 

Unions  aren’t  perfect;  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement.  But  just 
compare  the  leadership  the  union 
workers  have  with  the  type  we  farmers 
have. 

Our  leaders  say,  “More  work  and 
earn  less  money.”  If  a  union  leader 
talked  that  way  to  the  workers  he  rep¬ 
resents,  they  would  throw  m  out  on 
his  ear. 

Now,  take  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
poultry  farmers  have.  They  force  us  in¬ 
to  bankruptcy  first,  then  they  inte¬ 
grate  us  and  reduce  us  to  serfs. 

,  If  you  are  in  favor  of  really  fighting 
for  what  is  right  you  do  not  have  to  go 
outside  of  farming.  Take  one  good  look 
at  vertical  integration;  there  is  nothing 
lower  or  dirtier.  Your  paper  can  put  up 
a  real  fight  and  do*  a  lot  more  for  the 
farmers  who  read  it.  —  Fred  Streck, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  I  'cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  if  this  letter  represents  the  ma¬ 


jority  thinking  of  farmers.  Relatively 
few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  me 
(and  probably  not  their  congressmen 
either)  that  they  favor  legislation  to 
correct  the  abuses  that  Senator  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  committee  uncovered.  I  won¬ 
der  also,  if  Mr.  Streck  objects  to  any 
legislation  to  correct  the  situation. 

SHORT  FOR  FUN 

HE  BIG  sports  like  baseball  are 
businesses  and  money  affairs;  the 
smaller  sports  are  regimented  in 
schools.  Why  can’t  we  have  sport  clubs 
for  sport’s  sake,  where  every  one  pays- 
for  his  sport  suit  as  well  as  his  fare. 

I  was  educated  in  another  country. 
I  did  belong  to  a  singing  club,  where 
we  had  singing  two  evenings  in  the 
week,  and  in  the  wrestling  and  boxing 
club  two  evenings  in  the  week.  Before 
and  after,  we  had  fun  galore. 

Why  havd  we  no  trade  guilds  that  as 
soon  as  the  boys  finish  public  school, 
pick  up  those  who  qualify  and  have 
them  learn  a  trade  for  three  years  with 
lesser  pay  in  the  first  year,  increasing 
with  the  next  ones.  I,  being  a  Guild 
master,  watch  for  years  how  the  public 
is  paying  high  prices  for  work  just  for 
the  reason  all  the  boys  in  it  know  little 
about  it. — William  Kayser,  Naples,  N.Y. 

NORTHEAST  FAIR  DATES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

MAINE 

Sept.  1-7 — South  Kennebec,  Windsor. 

Sept.  4-5 — Litchfield,  Litchfield. 

Sept.  4-5 — Wesserrunsett  Valley,  Athens. 
Sept.  4-7 — Hancock  Co.,  Blue  Hill. 

Sept.  5-7 — No.  Penobscot,  Springfield. 

Sept.  7-12 — Maine  State,  Lewiston. 

Sept.  12 — Guilford  Athletic,  Guilford. 

Sept.  12 — Readfield  Grange,  Readfield. 
Sept.  15-19 — Oxford  Co.,  Norway-So.  Paris. 
Sept.  16-19 — W.  Washington,  Cherryfield. 
Sept.  18-19 — Cochnewagon,  Monmouth. 

Sept.  22-26 — Franklin  Co.,  Farmington. 
Sept.  28-Oct.  3 — Cumberland,  Cumberland 
Ctr. 

Oct.  2-3 — World’s  Fair,  No.  Waterford. 

Oct.  4-10 — West  Oxford,  Fryeburg. 

Oct.  13-15 — Sagadahoc,  Topsham. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sept.  4-7— Spencer,  Spencer. 

Sept.  5-7 — Union,  Blandford. 

Sept.  6-12 — Essex,  Topsfleld. 

Sept.  6-12 — Hampshire,  Franklin  and 
Hampden,  Northampton. 

Sept.  12-16 — Franklin  Co.,  Greenfield. 

Sept.  13-19 — Brockton,  Brockton. 

Sept.  13-19 — Barrington,  Gt.  Barrington. 
Sept.  19-27 — Eastern  States  Exposition, 
WesI  Springfield. 

Oct,  3-4 — Littleville,  Littleville. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sept.  4-7 — Contoocook,  Contoocook. 

Sept.  4-7 — Coos  and  Essex,  Lancaster. 

Sept.  19-26 — Rochester,  Rochester. 

Sept.  26 — New  Boston,  New  Boston. 

Oct.  1-4 — Deerfield,  Deerfield. 

Oct.  12 — Sandwich,  Sandwich. 

VERMONT 

Sept.  7-12 — Rutland,  Rutland. 

Sept.  17-19 — World’s  Fair,  Tunbridge. 

Sept.  26-27 — Bondville  Fair,  Bondville. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH’S  TAFFY 


T'HIS  outstanding 
*  Brown  Swiss  cow  has 
recently  completed  her 
sixth  lactation  started  at 
8  years  and  9  months  of 
age  with  22,140  lbs.  milk 
and  1073  lbs.  fat  in  365 
^ays,  two  times  a  day 
JJilking,  at  the  Ka-Cy 
arm  owned  by  Cook  and 
Kiotzbach  at  Medina, 
ew  York.  This  cow  has 
averaged  on  DHIA  test 
jor  her  six  records  14,916 
milk  and  702  lbs.  fat 
the  first  305  days, 
affy  has  two  daughters 
'’kh  seven  records  that 
average  13472  lbs.  milk  and  639  lbs.  fat 
305  days.  These  records  were  made 
herd^  ^^rnmercial  dairy  conditions  in  a 


of  33  cows  milked  2  times  a  day. 


"^his  herd’s  last  DHIA  yearly  herd  av- 
arage  was  13,665  lbs.  milk  and  610  lbs. 


fat.  These  two  young  dairymen  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  producing  one  of 
the  outstanding  Brown  Swiss  herds  in 
the  counti’y  in  only  seven  years. 

— Horace  Smith 


The  Gal  With  The  Punch 


. . .  cleans  everything  on  the  farm 


Gale  is  a  liquid  cleaner  that  fights  “in  close”  and  knocks  out 
dirt  on  any  surface-  you  sick  her  on  .  .  .  gets  into  the  pores  of 
rubber  and  metal  and  disintegrates  butter  fat  and  all  other 
bacteria  breeding  cultures. 

In  the  Milkhouse 

.  .  .  milking  machine  inflations,  pails,  cans,  strainers,  coolers, 
pipeline  milkers. 

In  the  Home 

.  .  .  walls,  wood  floors,  tile,  the  stove  and  refrigerator  .  .  . 
Even  the  family  dishes! 


The  Price?  • 

\ 

This  powerful  cleaner  will  fight  dirt  and  bacteria  for  you  for 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  your  present  cleaner.  Heje’s  why: 

Gale  is  super-concentrated.  The  half  gallon  bottle  of  Gale  on 
this  page  equals  35  pounds  of  any  “washing  powder.” 

The  Champ  is  a  Stylist 

Like  all  great  Champs,  Gale  has  a  variety  of  Sunday  punches. 
Here' are  some  of  her  crosses,  jabs,  and  uppercuts,  which  make 
short  work  of  even  the  toughest  dirt. 


•  gentle  on  the  hands— net  acid,  not 
alkaline,  but  NEUTRAL. 

•  does  not  lose  cleaning  power  in 
hard  water. 

•  non-corrosive  to  stainless  steel, 
zinc,  aluminum,  and  tin. 


•  does  not  weaken  germacides  as 
other  cleaners  do. 

•  free  rinsing— no  streaking,  no  film 
or  milk  stone^build  up. 

•  all  bottles  of  Gale  are  guaranteed 
against  breakage  due  to  freezing. 


Get  GALE,  the  Champ  of  Dairy  Cleaners  at  your 


G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 
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If  your  tractor  engine  idles  for  long 
periods  of  time  or  operates  under 
prevailing  low  load  conditions,  you 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  replace 
your  conventional  spark  plugs  with 
an  auxiliary  gap  type.  The  auxiliary 
gap  plug  above,'  used  in  equipment 
that  idled  much  of  the  time,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  carbon  deposit  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire. 

Recently  developed  by  CHAMPION 
SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY  to  provide 
added  protection  against  fouling  in 
low  speed,  stop-and-go  service,  or 
where  oil  control  is  poor,  the  plugs 
have  an  auxiliary  gap  between  the 
center  electrode  and  the  terminal. 
Th  is  gap,  although  you  can't  see  it, 
performs  ao  important  function.  It 
actuaJly  isolates  the  fouling  deposits 
on  the  spark  plugs  from  the  coil  al¬ 
lowing  the  coil  to  build  up  to  maxi¬ 
mum  strength. 


Giant  of  INTERNATIONAL  HARVES¬ 
TER'S  wheel  tractor  line  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  660,  now  in  production.  The 
six-cylinder  machine  handles  a  six- 
bottom  plow,  or  multiple  hitches  of 
equipment  for  large-scale  farm  or 
ranch  jobs.  It's  available  with  gaso¬ 
line,  LP  gas  or  diesel  engines. 


Fully  adjustable,  the  new  McCORMICK 
No.  T  Adjustable  Ditcher  makes  shal¬ 
low  or  deep,  vee-bottom  or  wide 
(26"  deep  to  6  feet  wide)  ditches  in 
loose  soil  or  tough  grassland.  It  is 
available  with  either  hydraulic  or 
manual  control  attachments. 


Low  profile,  streamlined  hood,  slop¬ 
ing  steering-wheel  guard  and  full 
rear-wheel  fenders  are  some  of  the 
special  features  of  the  new  MASSEY- 
FERGUSON  65  Orchard  Model  Tractor 
shown  above.  It  is  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  work  among  valuable  fruit  trees. 


A  new  one-row  drawn  corn  picker 
featuring  compact,  lightweight  de¬ 
sign  is  being  introduced  by  JOHN 
DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois.  The  John 
Deere  18  corn  picker  is  lower,  nar¬ 
rower,  and  lighter  than  most  other 
one-row  drawn  machines.  This  means 
it  can  be  operated  with  a  ,two-plow 
tractor  except  in  very  hilly  fields. 
Shown  is  hand-lift  model.  Hydraulic 
lift  is  also  available. 


Allis-Chalmers  new  Model  50  forage 
harvester  with  a  wide  5-foot  direct- 
cuf  grass  attachment.  Row-crop  and 
windrowed-crops  attachments  ore 
available. 


A  new  product  to  aid  in  harvesting 
hay  crops— a  compact  baler— is  intro¬ 
duced  by  FORD'S  TRACTOR  AND  IM¬ 
PLEMENT  DIVISION.  The  Ford  "150" 
baler,  above,  incorporates  many  of 
the  features  of  larger  models  but  is' 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  with  small  hay 
acreages.  The  new  machine  has  up  to 
8-ton-pe%-hour  capacity. 


Herringbone  stalls  in  which  no  stall 
legs  stand  between  the  operator  and 
milking  are  marketed  by  Starline, 
Inc.,  Harvard,  Illinois.  Stall  legs  are 
offset  so  they  don't  stand  between 
the  operator  and  the  cow's  udder.  A 
new  "S"  shaped  splash  guard  pro¬ 
vides  better  protection  and  parks  the 
cow  so  udders  are  within  easy  reach. 
STARLINE,  INC.,  now  offers  farmers  a 
choice  of  stall  types:  the  new  Herring¬ 
bone  System,  Contour  Stalls,'  Lane- 
Type  Stalls,  and  Stanchions. 
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Pruiiisie  Acid  Poit^oning 

What  causes  prussic  acid  poisoning?  No.  However,  nice  weather  after  a 
A  compound  that  is  properly  known  ^fost  may  induce  plants  to  send  out 


as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

What  plants  are  associated  with  this 
trouble  ? 

Some  of  the  commoner  ones  are  flax, 
Sudan  grass,  sorghum,  wild  cherry,  ar¬ 
row  grass,  chokecherry,  and  Johnson 
grass. 

Do  they  always  kill  animals  that  eat 
them  ? 

No,  for  prussic  acid  is  formed  in 
them  only  under  certain  conditions. 

What  are  those  conditions? 

Anything  like  cutting,  trampling, 
bruising,  drought,  etc.  that  stops 
growth  and  causes  wilting  of  plants. 
Furthermore,  most  of  these  plants  con¬ 
tain  unusually  large  amounts  of  acid 
during,  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

When  are  dangerous  plants  old 
enough  to  pasture? 

The  age  doesn’t  actually  make  so 
much  difference,  but  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  that  plants  be  at  least  18  inches 
high  before  animals  are  turned  in  on 
them. 

Does  the  soil  affect  poisonous  qual¬ 
ities  ? 

Yes,  for  young  plants  from  good  soil 
contain  more  acid  than  those  from  poor 
soil,  particularly  when  nitrogen  is 
more  plentiful  than  phosphorus.  This 
makes  no  difference  in  the  case  of  older 
plants. 

Why  does  the  soil  make  this  differ¬ 
ence  ? 

Probably  because  a  comparative  lack 
of  phosphorus  prevents  the  use  of  nit¬ 
rogen  for  growth  and  allows  it  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  help  in  the  formation  of 
excess  prussic  acid. 

Why  does  drought  make  plants  more 
dangerous  ? 

It  doesn’t  unless  the  plants  are  short. 
The  dry  weather  then  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  plants  to  outgrow  the  high 
cyanide  stage  and  allows  them  to  -re¬ 
main  dangerous  for  unusually  long 
periods. 

Does  frosting  make  plants  more  poi¬ 
sonous  ? 

No.  Frosted  young  plants  will  kill 
animals,  but  they’ll  do  the  same  thing 
without  being  frozen. 

Won’t  frosted  mature  plants  kill  ani¬ 
mals  ? 


new  shoots  that  are  very  high  in  cy¬ 
anide. 

Is  second  growth  more  poisonous 
than  first  growth? 

No.  Both  are  high  in  cyanide  content 
while/ young,  but  both  also  become  less 
dangerous  as  they  grow  taller. 

Wky  aren’t  plants  dangerous  after 
being  made  into  hay? 

Because  most  of  them  are  over  18 
inches  tall  when  cut. 

Would  young  plants  be  dangerous  il 
cut  for  hay? 

Yes,  for  curing  doesn’t  reduce  the  cy¬ 
anide  content. 

Is  it  safe  to  use  dangerous  plants 
for  silage? 

Only  if  they  are  over  18  inches  tall 
as  in  the  case  of  hay. 

★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 

Science  is  teaching  man  to  know 
and  reverence  truth. — Moses  Harvey 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

What  should  be  done  if  animals  get 
poisoned  ? 

A  veterinarian  should  be  secured  at 
once,  for  there  is  no  practical  home 
treatment  for  this  type  of  poisoning. 

How  can  owners  prevent  prussic 
acid  poisoning  in  animals? 

By  observing  the  following  “don’ts”; 

1.  Don’t  use  nitrogen  alone  on  phos¬ 
phorus  deficient  soils. 

2.  Don’t  neglect  drought  control  by 
fall  or  early  spring  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  row  crops. 

3.  Don’t  pasture  until  plants  are  at 
least  18  inches  tall. 

4.  Don’t  cut  short  plants  for  hay. 

5.  Don’t  use  such  plants  for  silage, 
either. 

6.  Don’t  pasture  fields  too  short,  for 
this  increases  the  amount  of  dangerous 
new  growth  that  is  likely  to  be  eaten. 

7.  Don’t  forget  that  new  growth  af¬ 
ter  frosts  is  dangerous. 

8.  Don’t  take  chances  with  suspicious 
fields.  Better  try  them  out  with  less 
valuable-  animals  or  have  some  of  the 
plants  analyzed  for  prussic  acid  con¬ 
tent. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  APPEE  INDESTRY  EOITNCIL 


The  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Apple  Industry  Council  shown  above 
are;  Seated,  left  to  right,  Clement  B. 
Lewis,  Riverton;  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Phillip  Alampi,  secretary  of  the 
Council;  Council  President  Clinton  D. 
Carlough,  Allendale;  and  'Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  John  H.  Barclay,  Cranbury. 

Standing,  left  to  right,  Thomas  S. 
Decou,  Haddonfield;  Hildreth  M.  Flit- 
craft,  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  Brunswick;  Frank  Schober, 


Jr.,  Monroeville;  Robert  A.  Ferguson, 
Glassboro;  and  Carroll  W.  Barclay,  Ji"- 
Eatontown. 

The  Council  came  into  being  on  July 
1,  under  a  law  providing  also  for  a 
mandatory  tax  on  apples  to  be  paid  by 
growers  for  research,  marketing  and 
promotion  of  their  product.  The  tax  is 
three  cents  per  bushel  on  apples  for  the 
fresh  market  and  three  cents  cwt.  on 
apples  for  processing.  No  tax  is  put  on 
apples  for  cider  or  juice  or  growers  who 
produce  less  than  500  bushels  a  year. 
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How  to  Retire  Without  Being 
A  Nuisance  or  Dead 

By  J.  F.  “Doc ’’  ROBERTS 


Y  SYMPATHY  goes  out  to  the 
good  wife  who  probably  for 
thirty  on  forty  years  has 
breakfasted  and  then  pushed 
a  half-awake  husband  out  of  the  door 
to  bring  kome  the  bacon  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  Only  this  way  could  she  go  about 
her  own  work  and  still  eat.  How  then 
can  she  keep  from  going  nuts  with  an 
old  husband  around 
all  day,  and  how  can 
she  keep  him  from 
becoming  a  nuisance 
to  others  —  and 
worse,  to  himself? 

Admittedly  just 
hanging  around  is 
an  easy  way  for  him 
to  die,  literally  or 
figuratively,  but  a 
hard  way  for  her  to 
become  a  widow.  Is 
it  any  wonder  there 
are  almost  twice  as 
many  ex-wives  as' 
there  are  ex-husbands? 

The  solution  seems  simple — but  isn’t. 
Usually  his  pension  check,  social  secur¬ 
ity,  dividends  or  interest  are  coming  in 
regularly,  and  the  push  for  the  child¬ 
ren’s  education,  clothes  or  the  “always 
something’’  has  passed,  or  should  have. 
In  other  words  the  load,  the  drive,  that 
has  been  on  the  back  of  his  neck  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more  has  been  re¬ 
lieved.  And  that  relief  causes  all  the 
trouble. 

Man  does  not  live  in  this  world  apart 
from  it,  and  when  he  tries  to,  he  dies. 
Therefore,  he  must  continue  to  do  his 
part  insofar  as  his  years  permit,  or 
even  further.  The  big  problem  is,, what 
to  do  ? 

If  he  gets  away  from  anything  he  has 
ever  done  before,  after  the  novelty 
wears  off  he  becomes  dissatisfied,  sees 
those  with,  experience  doing  the  job 
better,  and  eventually  hptes  it. 

If  he  gets  too  ambitious  and  takes  on 
too  much  for  his  years,  then  he  realizes 


that  he  is  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  he 
should,  and  quits  it  all. 

If  he  has  been  associated  with  many 
friends  in  business  or  working  con¬ 
tacts  and  undertakes  a  one-man  job,  he 
either  becomes  lonesome  or  doesn’t  ac¬ 
complish  anything,  and  his  wife  is  in 
trouble. 

If  he  takes  on  an  ambitious  son,  then 
he — or  his  son — becomes  a  figurehead, 
and  neither  is  really  happy. 

If  he  decides  to  sit  under  an  apple 
tree  in  the  summer  and  rock  by  the  fire 
in  an  easy  chair  in  the  winter,  he  either 
dies  or  others  wish  he  would.  Anyway, 
he  might  just  as  well. 

If  he  thinks  he  can  go  to  Florida  or 
Arizona  or  somewhere  and  wait  to  die, 
he  soon  will — but  longing  for  the  fresh 
air,  the  snap  of  frost,  the  changing 
seasons  of  the  Northeast  and  the  old 
friends  that  understood  him. 

A  pretty  gloomy  picture.  But  suppose 
he  doesn’t  make  these  mistakes. 

If  he  continues  to  do  pretty  much  in 
line  with  what  he  has  been  doing  but  on 
a  smaller,  easier,  less  tense  way,  with 
less  “necessity’’  and  less  pressure  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  then  he  is  in  for 
the  happiest,  most  satisfying  years  of 
his  life.  His  wife  will  love  her  life,  also, 
for  she  can  then  do  so  much  for  her 
children  and  grandchildren  and  her  hus¬ 
band — when  she  wants  to — and  what 
a  change  that  is  from  her  years  of  “it’s 
a  must.” 

The  experience  every  man  acquires 
through  the  years  never  leaves  him.  If 
he  is  a  good,  young  salesman,  he’s  al¬ 
ways  a  good  salesman;  if  he’s  a  good 
farmer,  he  can  always  grow  something; 
if  he's  a  good  man  with  livestock,  it 
will  always  respond  to  him;  if  he  has 
always  had  lots  of  friends,  he  always 
■will  if  he  tries. 

Now  we  have  a  happy  picture,  and 
all  the  difference  is  that  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  the  things  he  knows  best, 
around  those  he  knows  best  and  who 
know  him  best. 


“Doc”  Roberts 


My  uncle  Puddy  Goodwin  suffered  from  an  inferiority  complex.  I  want 
to  add  that  we  Goodwins  are  a  family  pretty  much  inclined  to  excel 
in  different  branches  of  human  endeavor.  We  try  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 

But  Uncle  Puddy  Goodwin  didn’t  excel  at  anything.  He  felt  so  inferior 
and  downcast  about  everything  that  he  just  moped  around,  chewed  tobacco 
and  leaned  on  the  pigpen  fence  staring  far  off  into  space. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Uncle  Puddy’s  big  moment  came.  The  county  fair, 
coming  in  two  months,  offered  a  hundred  dollar  prize  for  the  champion  hog 
caller.  Holding  the  county  newspaper,  Aunt  Katie  said  to  Uncle  Puddy, 
“There,  Puddy,  that’s  your  chance  to  earn  a  hundred  dollars  and  make  a 
name  for  yourself!  No  man  in  the  county  has  stronger  lungs  than  you  have.” 

Twelve  hog  callers  sat  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  band  at  the  county 
fair.  One  after  another  the  contestants  -whooped  and  pooeyed  and  pig-pig- 
pigged.  They  were  pretty  good,  some  of  them ;  I  admit  that.  But  I  felt  down¬ 
right  sorry  for  them.  They  just  weren’t  in  Uncle  Puddy’s  league. 

The  twelfth  contestant.  Uncle  Puddy,  rose  to  his  feet,  inflated  his  giant 
chest  and  opened  his  mouth. 

Uncle  Puddy’s  face  turned  beet  red.  Not  a  sound  came  out.  He  grabbed 
at  his  throat,  unbuttoned  his  collar,  rolled  his  eyes  and  worked  his  mouth 
like  u  bass  out  of  water.  But  Uncle  Puddy’s  voise  was  gone. 

Uncle  Puddy  had  just  naturally  stretched  his  vocal  chords  too  far  that 
naorning  when  he  was  practicing  hog  calling  for  one  last  time.  When  his 
big  moment  came  on  the  stage  before  thousands  of  people,  his  ammunition 
was  gone:  Uncle  Puddy  didn’t  talk  above  a  whisper  for  three  weeks. 

Prom  that  moment  onward  life  held  nothing  for  Uncle  Puddy  Goodwin. 
He  was  a  beaten  man,  a  pathetically  beaten  man. 


For  the  Second  Consecutive  Year- 


DEEALB  LAYEBS 

will  occupy  the  Model 
Poultry  House  at 
New  York’s  State  Fair 


Drop  in  ,  See  Americans 

PROFIT  PULLETS 


^^Balanced-Bred  for 


Results 


E66  size 

the  market 
prefers 


For  years,  DeKalb  has  em¬ 
ployed  some  of  the  most 
skilled  scientists  in  the  world 
to  work  at  producing  the 
greatest  layer  in  the  world. 
Many  spokesmen  for  the 
poultry  industry  believe  this 
goal  has  been  achieved.  But, 
even  if  this  is  so,  technical 
genetic  work  will  never  cease 
at  DeKalb. 


»  VO«;?,r-»hets  appew^ 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASS  N.,  INC. 
DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 


DeKalb  Chix  are  hatched  and  serviced  by 


LIVABILITY 

From  baby  chicks  to  mature 
hens  and  through  a  long 
laying  period,  DeKalb  liv¬ 
ability  is  tops. 

FEWER  CULLS 
DeKalb  Chix  are  bred  to  re¬ 
quire  less  culling  because 
birds  are  almost  identical 
genetically. 

REDUCED  FEED  COSTS 
Many  poultry  raisers  hav.e 
happily  watched  feed  costs 
go  down  after  switching  to 
DeKalb  layers. 


Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 
George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 


Saari’s  Hatchery,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


A  GREAT  NAME  BECAUSE  OF  GREAT  RESULTS 
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has  a  ^^bank  account’”  when  you  use 


CAICITE 

CRYSTAll 


Yes,  every  bird  in  your  laying  flock  has  a  "bank 
account”  of  reserve  calcium  when  you  include 
Calcite  Crystals  in  your  feeding  program. 

Because  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an  ideal  rate, 
they  give  the  bird  ail  the  calcium  she  needs  to 
produce  good  egg  shells,  yet  ,  don’t  "flood”  her 
system  with  excess  calcium  for  which  she  has  no 
use  and  which  goes  to  waste.  In  the  meantime, 
the  undissolved  Calcite  Crystals  act  as  a  "bank 
account”- — a  reserve  that  can  be  called  upon  at 
any  time;  a  safeguard  for  your  profits. 

All  the  time,  while  the  Calcite  Crystals  are  dis¬ 
solving,  they  are  serving  as  a  grinding  agent.  They 
not  only  supply  ALL  the  calcium  the  laying  bird 
needs,  but  they  also  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 

Calcite  Crystals  save  you  money,  too.  They  usually 
cost  less  than  oyster  shell  (go  to  your  dealer’s  and 
compare  prices!).  Your  equipment  cost  is  less  be¬ 
cause  you  need  only  half  as  many  supplement 
hoppers.  With  this  2-in-l  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 
eggs.  And,  finally,  Calcite  Crystals  provide  essen¬ 
tial  trace  minerals  to  give  you  an  extra  safety 
factor  in  your  feeding  program. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better- sce  your  local  dealer  for 


L  I  iVI  E  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  LIMESTpMi  products  CORP.  of  AMERiCA,  .VEWTO.V,  J. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
r»ew  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . 

Address . . 

City  . . .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


Works 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
flUlHC  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

ChoHotU.  North  Cetolina 


"Grow-'Em"  Milk  Rcpiacer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Food  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  -Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 


Waverly.  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Will  Vertical  Integration 
"TAKE  OVER”? 


I  I  HEN  THE  kind  of  vertical  in¬ 

tegration  that  has  been  com- 
I  I  mon  in  the  broiler  industry  is 

followed,  I  can  see  but  one  log¬ 
ical  result.  Eventually  the  price  to  the 
producer  will  be  beaten  down  below  the 
cost  of  production.  This  I  believe  is  bad 
for  everyone  concerned — the  broiler 
grower,  hatcheries,  feed  suppliers,  and 
eventually  the  consumer. 

The  only  group  that  I  can  see  who 
might  make  a  profit  is  the  man  who 
sells  broilers  over  the  counter  to  the 
housewife,  and  I’m  not  even  sure  that 
the  situation  is  good  for  him  in  the 
long  run. 

Danger  Ahead 

Believing  this,  it  is  only  natural  that 
I  look  with  some  alarm  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  type  of  vertical  integra¬ 
tion  that  has  been  disastrous  to  a  good 
many  broiler  growers  might  become 
common  in  egg  production,  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  or  in  fact  in  any  tj'’pe  of  farm¬ 
ing.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  situation 
where  the  grower  supplies  the  building 
and  the  labor  and  someone  else  fur¬ 
nishes  the  chicks,  the  feed,  the  veter¬ 
inary  service  and  most  of  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Charges  and  counter-charges  have 
been  hurled  back  and  forth  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  broiler  situation.  According  to 
some,  too  much  credit  is  the  villain, 
with  some  emphasis  put  on  credit  made 
available  by  government  agencies.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  recent  serious  price 
slump,  egg  producers  suggested,  as  one 
way  to  help  the  situation,  that  loose 
credit  be  tightened  up.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  government  lending  agency  pro¬ 
posed  to  help  the  situation  by  loaning 
more  money  on  easier  terms! 

Easy  Credit 

When  we  remember  how  relatively 
easy  it  is  to  get  into  the  broiler  busi¬ 
ness,  assuming  financing  is  available, 
you  cannot  dismiss-the  part  that  ‘‘easy 
credit”  has  had  in  flooding  the  market 
with  more  broilers  than  consumers 
would  buy  at  prices  profitable  to  the 
producers. 

Firms  that  supply  chicks,  feed,  vet¬ 
erinary  assistance,  and  management 
advice  have  also  been  blamed  for  the 
situation.  Take  feed  manufacturers, 
for  example.  I  don’t  know  whose  orig¬ 
inal  idea  it  was  to  give  credit  to  broil¬ 
er  growers  through  supplying  feed  ‘‘on 
the  cuff,”  but  once  it  was  started,  you 
cannot  blame  other  feed  manufactur¬ 
ers  too  much  for  feeling  that  they  must 
do  likewise  in  order  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion  and  maintain  their  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  realized,  of  course,  that  any 
serious  cut  in  volume  would  increase 
their  overhead  per  ton,  and  put  them 
in  a  serious  competitive  situation. 

The  eventual  cure  for  the  situation 
may  come  as  a  result  of  the  rather 
serious  losses  that  have  been  reported 
to  me  as  having  been  suffered  by  both 
cooperatives  and  corporations. 

Independents  Compete 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  also  by 
Dr.  Stanley  Warren  of  Cornell  that  this 
kind  of  credit  must  be  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  that  the  man  mth  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  backing  to  get  credit 
from  a  bank  might  well  do  so  as  a  sav¬ 
ing  which  would  allow  him  to  grow 
broilers  and  compete  with  the  man 
whose  credit  in  the  long  run  was  more 
costly. 

Nor  can  we  consider  the  grower  as 
entirely  blameless.  Certainly  a  contract 
which  seems  to  guarantee  a  profit  is 
attractive,  but  some  men  v/ho  grasp  at 
it  eagerly  are  willing  and  anxious  to 


trade  real  opportunity  for  fancied  se¬ 
curity.  History  shows  that  the  contract 
that  seems  favorable  to  the  grower 
must  be,  and  is,  tightened  up  and  made 
less  favorable  to  the  growers  when  the 
profits  to  the  group  furnishing  supplies 
and  management  dwindle  or  run  into 
red  ink. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  ver- 
ticle  integration  in  raising  broilers  does 
have  some  plus  factors.  I  said  that 
eventually  it  was  bad  for  everybody, 
including  consumers.  But  up  to  the 
present,  consumer’s  have  benefitted 
from  an  ample  supply  of  broilers  at  a 
price  that  makes  them  extremely  tough 
competition  for  red  meat.  Eventually, 
if  the  present  situation  “busts”  the 
broiler  situation  wide  open,  even  this 
favorable  consumer  condition  might 
change  and  broilers  become  scarce  and 
high  in  price. 

Incidentally,  this  bounteous  supply  of 
broilers  has  been  tough  on  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
unpopularity  of  cull  hens  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  dinner,  and  the  price  of  such  hens 
has  plummeted  to  the  point  where  egg 
producers  have  practically  had  to  give 
old  hens  away. 

Let's  Avoid  Disaster 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
some  type  of  integration  is  inevitable 
in  most  types  of  farming.  They  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  new,  re¬ 
ferring  to  contracts  for  canning  crops, 
for  marketing  milk  and  even  to  farm¬ 
ers  w’ho  not  only  proi^uce  but  sell  at 
retail.  There  is  truth  in  the  argument, 
and  those  men  may  be  right  in  that  in¬ 
tegration  will  grow  and  spread  ,  into 
every  farming  enterprise. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that 
all  groups  involved,  especially  produc¬ 
ers,  should  study  all  angles.  If  they  will 
do  this,  and  particularly  if  cooperatives 
will  help  constructively,  it  seems  that 
producers  of  other  farm  products 
should  be  able  to  avoid  getting  into  the 
same  difficult  situation  which  confronts 
the  broiler  producers.  What  do  you 
think  1—H.L.C. 


Easy  to  Make 

By  RUTH  WYETH  SPEARS 


Many  steps  may  be  saved  if  cab¬ 
inets  for  things  in  constant  use  are 
near  the  stove  and  sink.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  these  space-savers  were 
planned. 

The  length  dimensions  are  variable 
to  fit  space  in  your  kitchen.  The  she 
racks  may  be  arranged  in  differeh 
ways  as  needed.  They  may  be  made  o 
scraps  as  pieces  are  all  small. 

The  pull-out  pan  rack  is  on  rollers 
The  terraced  dish  rack  gives  easy 
cess  to  everything. 

Pattern  413  is  25c.  The  Kitchen 
Handies  Packet  of  five  patterns  o 
other  step-savers  is  $1.  postpaid. 

Write  to:  IMake-lt- Yourself  Patterns. 
American  Agriculturist,  Bedfor 
Hills,  New  York. 
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New  Spray  Combination 
Licks  Mildew  on  Apples 


WOKE  UP  one  morning  and 
thought  my  apple  trees  were 
covered  with  a  light  snow.” 

That’s  how  one  apple  grower 
vividly  described  his  first  discovery  of' 
the  powdery  mildew  Jihat  had  invaded 
his  orchard.  His  experience  illustrates 
the  rapid  attacks  that  powdery  mildew 
has  been  making  within  the  last  10 
years  in  western  New  York  ^tate  or¬ 
chards. 

Often,  apple  growers  didn’t  recognize 
the  unfamiliar  disease  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared.  Distorted  terminals  or  branch¬ 
es  and  leaves  white  with  the  fungus 
were  cut  away  and  destroyed.  Growers 
had  been  relying  on  their  regular  fun¬ 
gicide  spray  programs  to  take  care  of 
mildew.  But  the  usual  fungicide  spray 
programs  were  designed  primarily  to 
control  apple  scab,  the  number  one 
problem  in  New  York  State  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Consequently,  powdery  mildew 
gained  ground. 

"Powdery  mildew  is  relatively  new  to 
bearing  orchards  ^in  this  area.  It  has 
become  a  problem  here  only  within  the 
last  5-10  years,”  says  Dr.  Michael 
Szkolnik,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
station.  By  now  it  has  beaome  a  serious 
disease  that  threatens  many  productive 
apple  orchards  of  western  New  York 
State.  1 

Mildew  is  well  knowm  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Apple  growers  there  recog¬ 
nize  mildew  as  a  specific  problem  and 
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ing  reduced  rates  of  sulfur  or  Kara- 
thane  combined  with  the  usual  scab 
fungicide  in  each  spray  during  the  pri¬ 
mary  scab  period.  Dr.  Szkilnik  says. 
Sulfur  at  1  or  2  lbs.  per  1,00  gallons,  or 
Karathane  at  14  lb.  per  100  gallons  are 
often  used  rates.  Severe  mildew  infec¬ 
tion  may  require  increased  rates  up  to 
their  maximum  of  5  or  6  lbs.  per  100 
gallons  for  sulfur,  and  1  Ib.-lOO  for 
Karathane. 

Research  on  the  effect  of  sprays  of 
sulfur  and  Karathane  demonstrates  the 
value  of  spray  combinations. 

Micronized  sulfur  at  2-100  and  Kara¬ 
thane  at  1/4-100  were  applied  at  8-10 
day  intervals  with  full  strength  glyodin 
in  separate  test  plots.  Both  combina¬ 
tions  gave  better  control  than  did  other 
fungicides  alone,  with  the  sulfur-gly- 
odin  combinations  producing  the  better 
results. 

But  sulfur  has  its  drawbacks.  It 
tends  to  injure  certain  varieties  and 
may  cause  scald  in  warmer  weather. 
One  solution  often  used  by  growers  in¬ 
cludes  use  of  reduced  rates  of  sulfur 
with  early  scab  sprays  starting  with 
their  first  application  of  the  season. 
Later,  Karathane  may  be  teamed  up 
with  the  scab  fungicide  to  control  mil¬ 
dew  with  le^s  threat  of  injury  on 
sulfur-sensitive  varieties.  Karathane 
may  also  cause  injury  when  used  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  particularly  w^here  the 
full  rate  of  1  lb.  per  100  gallons  is  used. 

Bill  Blackburn  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  fa¬ 
vors  a  reduced  sulfur  combination  on 
his  110  acres  of  apple  trees. 


You  cannot  lead  anyone  farther 
than  you  have  gone  yourself. 

— Author  Unknown 
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treat  it  accordingly.  Northeastern  ap¬ 
ple  producers  must  learn  to  recognize 
mildew  and  .adjust  their  disease  control 
programs  to  fight  mildew  infections, 
also.  Dr.  Szkolnik  points  out. 

Monroe,  Cortland,  Baldwin,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Jonathan  are  the  first  var¬ 
ieties  usually  infected.  McIntosh  also 
can  be  hit  hard. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  experiment  stations  and  private 
industry  researchers  started  tests  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  combination  fungicides  to 
control  both-  apple  scab  and  mildew. 
Two  fungicides  in  combination  proved 
to  be  a  winning  team. 

For  many  years,  sulfur  had  been  used 
to  control  apple  scab,  which  has  long 
been  the  prime  problem  in  northeastern 
3-Pple  orchards.  Sulfur  also  controlled 
powdery  mildew.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
best  mildew  control  materials. 

However,  newer  and  better  organic 
fungicides  like  captan,  glyodin  and  fer- 
bam  had  come  into  wide  use  for  scab 
control.  But  these  materials  did  not 
achieve  good  control  of  rnilde^^^  Sulfur 
Was  recalled  from  retirement  and  mix- 
/Cd  in  combinations  to  combat  mildew. 
Experiments  indicated  that  sulfur  com¬ 
binations  were  effective. 

Alert  growers  began  adopting  recom- 
uiended  sprays  that  could  control  scab 
^ud  also  fight  mildew.  Apple  producer 
Charles  G.  Castor  of  North  Rose,  found 
that  a  sulfur  mixture  was  his  best  wea¬ 
pon  in  fighting  mildew.  Four  years  ago, 
uiildew  appeared  on  newly-planted 
Conroe  stock.  It  soon  spread  to  his 
Cortlands,  Romes  and  other  varieties. 

“We  put  on  a  combination  fungicide 
spray  using  sulfur  and  glyodin.  That 
Combination  really  cleaned  up  mildew 
also  kept  scab  under  control,” 
Castor  says.  “We’re  putting  a  few  com¬ 
bination  sprays  on  all  the  trees  now^  I 
believe  it’s  best  to  keep  ahead  of 
trouble.  It’s  less  expen.sive.” 

When  powdery  mildew  is  a  minor 
threat,  it  may  be  controlled  by  includ- 


'  “We  first  noticed  mildew  soon  after 
we  planted  some  Monroe  trees,”  Black¬ 
burn  says.  “It  spread  into  our  older 
Cortlands  and  gave  us  a  real  headache. 
In  blocks  where  mildew  was  bad  we  ap¬ 
plied  sulfur  ahd  glyodin  in  4  sprays  us¬ 
ing  a  5x  concentrate.  After  two  years, 
we  had  mildew  pretty  well  licked.” 

He  now  uses  the  combination  in  two 
pre-bloom  sprays  and  in  the  pink  and 
10-day  sprays.  His  combination  includ¬ 
es  3  lbs.  actual  sulfur  per  100  gallons 
of  water  mixed  with  1  quart  of  glyodin. 

“Our  regular  scab  fungicide,  glyodin, 
holds  well  through  wet  weather,” 
Blackburn  points  out.  “That’s  impor¬ 
tant  in  mildew  control  to  give  overall 
coverage  of  leaves  and  twigs.  We  also 
take  advantage  of  its  spreader-sticker 
properties  in  cover  sprays  to  help  in¬ 
secticides  hold  better  and  do  a  better 
job  of  insect  control.”  • 

An  important  factor  in  mildew  and 
scab  control  is  the  ability  of  your 
sprays  to  stick.  That’s  why  growers 
like  this  combination. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NKW  OltCJlIAlllI  1 OVEK 
CROP 

Nothing  adds  more  interest  to  liv¬ 
ing  than  experimentation  with  some¬ 
thing  new.  Field  bromegrass  is  a  hardy 
winter  annual  tomparatively  new  to 
New  York  State,  but  showing  fine 
promise  as  a  cover  crop  and  for  erosion 
control.  It  has  been  tested  for  several 
years  in  cherry  and  peach  orchards  .at 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  at 
Genevja. 

If  seeded  early  in  August  the  crop 
makes  sufficient  growth  before  winter 
to  provide  a  good  cover.  In  the  spring 
reduce  the  stand  to  2  to  4  plants  per 
square  foot  by  disking,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  plants  re-seed  themselves  in  late 
summer. 

If  your  soil  is  medium  to  highly  fer¬ 
tile  you  will  probably  get  an  excellent 
cover.  If  your  land  is  poor,  apply  100 
to  300  pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  at 
seeding  time.  Seed  can  \  be  obtained 
from  commercial  sources.  If  the  idea 
interests  you,  why  not  write  to  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  fiu-thej- 
information  about  field  bromegrass. 


FORD 


SELFDTOSPIEB 

Greatest  tractor  advance  since  Hydraulics! 

Now  you  can  shift  up  or  down  to  any  gear  on  the  go* 

Look  what  Select-O-Speed  does  for  you**» 

Avoid  engine  over-loads  and  stalls— Since  you  can  quickly  change 
tractor  speed  and  power  to  match  the  job  at  hand,  you  can  easily  avoid 
overloading  the  engine  or  stalling  out. 

Reduce  engine  wear— There’s  no  need  to  lug  down  on  tough  pulls. 
This  easy  to  operate  Select-O-Speed  lever  changes  to  the  gear  ratio  you 
want  hydraulically. 

Wide  range  of  gears  — 10  speeds  forward,  plus  2  in  reverse.  Snap 
shift  up  or  down.  Save  time  by  always  moving  in  the  fastest  practical  gear. 

Save  on  fuel  bills— Tractor  engine  can  always  be  operated  at  most 
efficient,  fuel  saving  speed. 

Save  on  tires— Using  proper  pulling  gear  reduces  wheel  slippage 
. . .  cuts  tire  wear. 

Safe  parking— Put  Selector  lever  in  "park”  position  and  tractor  can’t 
move— whether  engine  is  running  or  not.  Eliminates  setting  brakes. 

Constant  mesh  gears— Impossible  to  clash  Select-O-Speed  gears!  They 
wear  longer  because  they  cannot  be  damaged  by  clashing  or  grinding. 

Always  in  solid  gear  drive— There’s  no  fluid  coupling,  no  torque 
converter,  no  fuel-wasting  slippage.  More  engine  power  goes  as  pull¬ 
ing  power.  And  you  have  positive  control  of  tractor  ground  speeds 
at  all  times. 

independent  PTO— Engage  or  disengage  on-the-go.  Handy  push-pull 
handle  is  on  the  dash  where  it  belongs.  Change  ground  speeds  with 
Select-O-Speed  while  PTO  stays  at  engine  speed.  It  saves  the  cost  of 
a  separate  engine  on  most  harvesting  equipment.  , 

Built-in  Ford  quality— Designed  to  provide  dependable,  money¬ 
saving  performance.  Easiest  shifting  tractor  in  the  world ...  try  one 
and  see!  Get  a  demonstration  from  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  .  , 
implement  dealer.  Ask  about  liberal  terms. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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{farm  machinery  building! 

BOOTHS  125,  126,  127 


THE  GRANGE  SILO 


Only  Grange  offers  this  four-way 
method  to  greater  efficiency,  profit 
and  leisure  for  today's  farmer. 


0  GRANGE  SILOS 


Longer  life,  lower  upkeep,  newer 
features,  lower  price.  Your  choice 
of  2  great  Silos — the  Champion 
and  the  Performer. 

©GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 

Push  button  efficiency  cuts  down 
work,  speeds  feeding  chores  even 
in  freezing  iveather.  Works  by 
push  button  in  feed  room, 

©GRANGE  AUGER 
BUNK  FEEDER 

Unloads  from  6  to  9  tons  of 
normal  silage  in  an  hour,  dis¬ 
tributes  evenly  in  feed  bunks. 
Feeds  a  large  herd  in  minutes. 

©GRANGE  Even-Flo 
SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR 


Increases  capacity  of  silo.  Fully 
automatic,  offers  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  silage  and  uniform  set¬ 
tling. 

See  us^at  the  State  Fair,  or  write: 
PgRANGE  silo  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  ”[ 
I  Please  send  me  bulletins  on  the  following:  | 
{  Q  Grange  Silos  Q  Silage  Distributor  { 


i  □  All  of  the  above  | 

I  I 

I  NAME _  I 

I  ADDRESS _  I 

1  - - - V  -  I 

I  EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE  _ ' 


GRANGE  Silo  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


VACCINA;^Md  BE  SAFE! 

— -  OU*UTV 

COLORADO 

Voter/  nary  b/ofog/co/s 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Scrums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling -livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  Dealers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


pAIMT  2500  GALLONS  WHITE,  GREY,  RED. 
■  ■  Interior  or  Exterior,  for  wood  or  metal, 

parked  in  five  oallon  steel  pails.  Price:  $9.00  per  five 
pallon  pail,  or  2  fives  for  $17.00.  F.O.B.  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Check  or  money  order  with  order. 

BESCO  PAINT  SALES 
P.  0  Box  496  —  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


I  Was  A 
Orange 
Baby 

By  RUTH  M.  CLOW 

N  ONE  of  my  favorite  memories, 
I  see  myself  as  an  infant  lying 
on  a  bench  snugged  up  against  a 
wall  in  the  lodge  room  of  our 
local  Grange.  Beneath  me  is  a  black 
sealskin  coat;  a  grey  knit  shawl  covers 
me  warmly. 

The,  memory  bears  the  earmarks  of 
being  no  memory  at  all.  Trfi  certain  my 
mother  never  owned  a  sealskin  coat; 
and  I’m  sure  she  wouldn’t  have  used 
one  belonging  to  somebody  else  to  im- 
prdVise  a  bed  for  one  of  her  children. 

I  expect  that  my  memory  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  what-my-mother-told-me  and  my 
own  personal  observations  of  the  way 
babies  were  bedded  down  during 
Grange  meetings  I  attended  after  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Looking  back  on  my  childhood  and 
youth,  I’m  amazed  at  the  way  in  which 
the  Grange  affected  the  spiritual,  social, 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  our 
family  life. 

The  (1  range  was  our  clmrcli  and 
Sunday  School.  Our  rural  community 
was  too  small  to  support  a  regular 
church  and  for  years  we  attended  Sun¬ 
day  school  classes  in  our  Grange  build¬ 
ing.  Each  Sunday  I  carried  home  my 
precious  copy  of  Dew  Drops,  a  little 
Sunday  school  paper,  and  pestered  my 
brothers  and  parents  until  someone  had 
read  every  word  in  it  to  me. 

‘Later,  when  I  joined  the  Grange,  I 
heard  the  chaplain  read  some  of  the 
glorious  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  I 
leai'ned  to  sing  hymns  which  are  still 
among  my  favorites. 

The  Grange  was  the  backbone  of  our 
social  life.  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  who 
organized  the  first  subordinate  Grange 
in  the  world  ninety  years  ago,  knew 
how  lonely  farm  life  can  be.  He 
dreamed  of  a  great  secret  fraternity 
uniting  farm  families  and  working  to 
improve  their  educational  and  social  lot. 

I  was  born  almost  fifty  years  ago, 
before  radio,  television'  and  movies  on 
every  Main  street.  My  daughter,  who  is 
fifteen,  looks  at  me  with  eyes  brim¬ 
ming  with  pity  and  asks  “How  could 
you  stand  it?  What  did  you  do?” 

Well,  Dr.  Spock  would  wag  a  warning 
finger  at  any  modern  mother  who  per¬ 
mitted  her  chilc^en  to  keep  the  hours 
we  kept  in  my  younger  days. 

As  far  as  I  know  my  parents  never 
left  me  with  a  baby  sitter.  If  Grandma 
was  “visiting”  one  of  my  aunts  (she 
never  lived  with  her  three  daughters, 
but  visited  them  turn-and-turn-about) , 
I  went  to  Grange  meetings  with  my 
parents  and  brothers. 

On  Grange  nights  we  hurried  through 
supper  and  the  chores,  then  scrubbed 
ourselves  clean  and  put  on  our  best 
clothes.  In  winter  we  rode  in  a  bob¬ 
sleigh  behind  our  plump  white  mares. 
Sometimes  we  took  a  neighboring  fami¬ 
ly  along,  sometimes  they  took  us.  We 
snuggled  down  in  the  straw-lined 
sleigh-bed  and  pulled  rough,  horsey¬ 
smelling  blankets  up  to  our  chins. 

In  w'arnier  months  we  rode  the  three 
miles  in  a  surrey  which  actually  did 
have  a  fringe  on  the  top  and  “isinglass 
curtains  you  can  roll  right  doLvn  in  case 
there’s  a  change  in  the  weather.” 

We  weren’t  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
juvenile  Grange,  so  popular  today. 
Babies  and  pre-school  children  weje 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  lodge  room 
during  the  secret  meeting,  but  older 
children  were  sent  upstairs  in  charge  of 
the  almost-fourteen-year-old  girls. 

Did  we  feel  banished  and  abandoned  ? 
Not  at  all.  We  played  gamqs  and 
peeked  through  the  opening  in  the  wall 
between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 


to  watch  the  supper .  committee  make 
coffee  and  set  out  the  hot  tureen  dishes 
and  the  offerings  of  pies,  cakes  and 
sandwiches  brought  by  the  women. 

Sometimes  it  was  two  o’clock -in  the 
morning  when  we  reached  home,  but  we 
always  tried  to  stay  awake  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  stars  and  the  moon  and  the 
jokes  and  singing. 

And  Grange  meetings  weren’t  the 
end  of  our  social  life.  Our  Grange  spon¬ 
sored  square  dances  that  were  really 
“square”  when  viewed  by  today’s 
standards  of  youthful  entertainment. 

Our  Grange  dances  attracted  dancers 
from  other  communities  because  our 
“caller”  was  a  tri-state  champion  and 
our  orchestra  the  best  for  miles  around. 

The  segregation  into  age  groups  was 
unknown  to  us.  I  danced  my  first  square 
dance,  probably  at  the  age  of  eight, 
with  an  elderly  neighbor  who  was 
amazingly  “light  on  his  feet.”  Gi'and- 
mothers  danced  Lvith  -their  grandsons, 
teachers  danced  with  their  pupils,  and 
nobody  was  a  wallflower. 

Our  Grange  was  great  for  putting  on 
heme  talent  plays  and  programs.  Ac- 
'cording  to  family  legend,  I  made-,  my 
first  stage  appearance  at  the  age  of 
two,  when  the  National  Grange  Master 
paid  us  an  official  visit.  The  piece  I 
spoke  went  like  this: 

“I  have  roses  on  my  shoulders 
And  slippers  on  my  feet; 

I’m  my  Daddy’s  little  darling, 

Now  don’t  you  think  I’m  neat?” 

Legend  goes  on  to  say  that,  once  I’d 
spoken  my  piece,  I  couldn’t ,  find  my 
way  off-stage  and  began  to  cry.  I  was 
rescued  by  the  National  Master,  who 
reached  up  and  plucked  me  off  the 
s^age,  then  pinned  his  carnation  on  my 
dress. 

There’s  no  record  of  the  number  of 
romances  that  blossomed  into  marriage 
in  my  home  Grange,  but  I  do  know  that 
v/hen  my  husband  and  I,  both  Grangers, 
were  married,  we  were  one  of  twelve 
couples  entertained  at  a-  party  given 
for  members  married  during  that  year. 

Highlighting  our  Grange  year  was 
the  county  fair.  Each  Grange  in  the 
county  was  assigned  a  booth  in  the 
Grange  building  and  given  a  free  hand 
at  decorating  it  and  filling  it  with  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farm  and  farm  kitchen. 
Passes  were  issued  to  the  lucky  per¬ 
sons  who  helped  “set  up”  the  booth  and 
to  those  who  “watched”  it  while  curious 
fair  visitors  examined  the  displays. 

The  Grange  helped  us  economically 
and  politically.  Any  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  farmers  was  discussed 
thoroughly  during  Grange  meetings  and 
members  knew  where  every  candidate 
stood  on  any  agricultural  question. 

We  even  cast  our  ballots  in  the 
Grange  hall,  which  was  also  our  com¬ 
munity’s  polling  pace,  and  women 
Grangers  served  hot  soup  and  sand¬ 
wiches  to  voters  and  officials  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  upstairs. 

I  wouldn’t  have  missed  those  Grange 
picnics  and  harvest  suppers  for  any¬ 
thing  today’s  youth  is  offered  in  the 
way  of  recreation.  Being  a  Grange  baby 
was  fun.  We  had  our  own  "social”  se¬ 
curity,  the  kind  that  kept  us  from  being 
lonely. 


\  M-C  GRAIN  DRYE» 


CONTINUOUS 


COM  PARE ! 

There's  Nothing  like  it 

ANYWHERE! 


•  CONTINUOUS ..  .goes  inwet; 
comes  out  dry- 

•  300-Bushei  holding  capacity 
for  wet  grain. 

•  200-BusheI  drying  and  cool¬ 
ing. 

•  SOO-Bu.  total  capacity. 

•  Dries  up  to  268  Bu.  per  hr. 

•  Automatic'  control  for  exact 
moisture  removal. 

•  L.P.  Gas  Burner,  2V2  million 
B.T.U.’s  per  hour. 

•  Quiet  operation. 

•  Makes  grain  drying  easier 
than  ever  before.  No  batches; 
no  delays  in  harvesting.  Just 
simple  continuous  drying. 

The  M-C  Chopper  mows,  chops, 
and  loads  in  1  operation.  It  shreds 
stalks  for  bedding,  easier  plowing, 
and  better  soil  fertility.  Let  us  also 
tell  you  of  the  many  advantages 
of  the  MC  Grain  Dryer.  See  your 
local  dealer,  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature. 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystal  Lake/  Illinois 


Sec  them  at  New  York  State  Fair 

CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 

Distributor 

Taylor  Road,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Honcoye  Falls  317-W 


TiREATIR  SUCCISS/^gC 


MOM  COWS  SETTLED  ON 
FIRST  SERVICE 

with 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

TOP  RECORD  SETTLING  RATES  - 
72%  60-90  day  non-return  aver¬ 
age  for  frozen  semen  for  1958  on 
1,061,702  first  services. 

Get  the  financial  benefit  of  this 
high  conception  rote— with  more 
cows  settled  on  time  you  coo 
maintain  a  better  milk  production 
schedule  of  MORE  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCED  WHEN  THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 

HIGH-INDEX  PROVED  SIRES  USED 
EXCLUSIVELY-proved  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  production  in  average  ot 
milking  daughters. 

ALL  FROZEN  SEMEN  USED -wider 
choice  of  bulls,  breeds  and  breed¬ 
ing  program. 

Available  throughout  the  North¬ 
east  through  address  below;  or 
by  contacting  your  local  Tech¬ 
nician 

Available  in  New  Jersey  area  and 
through  the  Northeast. 

NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

306  N  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  9208 

95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phone  GE  2-4382 


iP^ 

ivtttr  siRi 
,  PROVLD  CRiAT 


MEANS  -  BEttW  HERO  INCO.-AI 


ETTIR  HERD  BREEDING  .  MRAW>  -  -  — 

AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST^ 
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Prize  Winning  Dresses 


♦ 

Five-year-old  Kristin  Parker  of  Perry,  N.Y., 
wearing  the  navy  blue  sailor  dress  that 
won  for  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Parker, 
a  Triumph  Estate  Wagon  in  the  National 
Grange  jewing  Contest.  Mrs.  Parker  en¬ 
tered, the  dress  in  Class  D  (adults  sewing 
for  children)  and  won  first  prize  in  the 
national  finals. 

Kristin's  dress  is  trimmed  with  white 
peorl  buttons  down  the  front,  and  red 
soutache  braid  trim  on  the  white  collar 
and  cuffs.  On  the  pocket  is  a  hand-em¬ 
broidered  star  and  anchor  in  red  and 
white. 


I 

Twelve  -  year  -  old  Anne  McPherson  of 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  who  won  third  prize 
in  Junior  Class  C  in  the  National  Grange 
Sewing  Contest.  Her  prize  was  a  Singer 
Economy  portable  sewing  machine.  Anne 
is  wearing  her  dress  in  the  picture,  and 
so  is  her  doll— a  printed  cotton  in  blue  and 
gold,  with  velvet  belt.  Anne,  who  lives  on 
an  Aroostook  County  farm,  says  she  en¬ 
joys  cooking,  music,  pets,  fishing,  winter 
sports,  and  most  of  all  sewing.  She  makes 
her  doll's  wardrobe  and  says,  "We  have 
mother-and-daughter  dresses,  skirts, 
blouses,  and  coats!" 


THAT  CARIBBEAN  CRCISE! 


REQUENTLY,  we  have  people 
travel  with  us  a  second  time  on 
a  tour  that  they  have  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyed — but  the  one  that 
we  get  the  most  "repeats”  on  is  our 
Caribbean  Cruise.  Ever  since  we  an¬ 
nounced  our  1960  Caribbean  Cruise  in 
the  July  4  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  have  been  hearing  from  old 
friends,  and  many  are  interested  in  go¬ 
ing  again. 

Just  this  morning  came  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Broadbent  of  "gunny 
Acres,”  R.  3,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  saying: 
"I  went  on  your  1956  cruise  and  would 
he  glad  to  recommend  it  to  anyone  who 
Wants  a  carefree  vacation.  It’s  TWO 
WEEKS  IN  PARADISE!” 

There  are  many  reasons  why  our 
Caribbean  cruises  are  so  perfect.  You 
board  our  luxurious  ocean  liner,  the 
S.  S.  Homeric,  in  New  York  City — and 
it  is  your  home  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
No  packing  or  unpacking  to  do!  With¬ 


er.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367.C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli- 
Sotion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  (check  one  or  both): 

Caribbean  Cruise,  January  6-20 - 

Poll  Foliage  Tour,  Oct.  3-18 - 

Name  _ _ 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 


in  two  days  you  are  cruising  in  calm 
southern  waters,  enjoying  summer  sun¬ 
shine  and  lazy  days  on  deck. 

Then  come  the  fascinating  land  trips, 
and  they  afe  easy,  because  sightseeing 
is  done  in  cars  which  come  down  to  the 
ship  and  pick  us  up.  And  all  the  time, 
there  is  wonderful  service,  good  enter¬ 
tainment,  fine  accommodations,  the 
best  meals  you  e,yer  ate,  and  delightful 
new  friends. 

Next  year  (January  6-20)  we  will 
visit  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
Havana,  and  Curacao  —  all  of  them 
captivating,  colorful,  tropical!  This  is 
p,  new  world  for  you  to  discover,  a  va¬ 
cation  you  will  long  remember.  Write 
today  for  our  illustrated  itinerary,  with 
full  details  and  cost  of  this  most  en¬ 
joyable  cruise.  You  can  use  the  coupon 
below. 

Fall  Foliage  Tour 

We  still  have  a  few  places  left  for 
those  of  you  who  want  to  go  with  us 
on  pur  Fall  Foliage  Tour  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada,  Oct.  3-18.  This  too  is 
a  most  delightful  tour.  We  will  travel 
in  deluxe  buses,  and  start  out  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  We’ll  visit  such  famous 
places  as  Old  Quebec,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Evangeline  Land, 
and  return  home  by  way  of  Acadia 
National  Park  in  the  heart  of  Maine’s 
pine  woods. 

We  will  be  traveling  through  New 
England  when  fall  foliage  is  at  its  most 
colorful,  and  our  sightseeing  will  in¬ 
clude  Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Plymouth,  and 
Salem.  The  cost  is  very  reasonable. 
You’ll  be  surprised!  And  it  includes 
everything  —  transportation,  wonderful 
meals,  first  class  hotels,  escort  service, 
baggage  transfer,  and  all  tips  and 
sightseeing.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
the  printed  itinerary  with  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Just  check  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us. 


I  1959  NYABC  SHOW  BREED  CHAMPIONS 


^  HOLSTEIN 


Irene  Shanley  Pabst  Rag  Apple 
Grand  Champion 
1st  Grandmother 
I8,520M,  689F,  2X,  365,  6y6m 
Sire:  Shanley  Bessie  Supreme 
Owner:  Bennett  Acres,  Kent 


GUERNSEY 

Broadview  Farm  Peggy 
Grand  Champion 
I  St  3  yr.  old 

13,470M,  575F,  2X,  251,  3y4m 
Sire:  Fra-Mar  Pharaoh 
Owner:  Stanley  Murphy,  Tully 


AYRSHIRE 


^  BROWN  SWISS 


We-Gotta  Ginger 

Grand  Champion 

1st  Dry  Cow,  3  yrs.  or  over 

11,680M,  345F,  2X,  305,  5y3m 

Sire:  Active  Acres  Superman 

Owner:  James  Harkness,  Marcellus 


Kenmore  Vanessa 

Grand  Champion 

1st  Dry  Cow,  3  yrs.  or  over 

11,820M,  558F,  2X,  294,  4y7m 

Sire:  Talisman  Emerald's  Gold  C  2nd 

Owner:  Floyd  Loper,  Hornell 


For  champions  in  the  show  ring,  or  in  the  milk  pail,  see. your 
nearby  NYABC  technician  or  write: 


^  JERSEY 


Design  Noble  Starlet 
Grand  Champion 
1st  3  yr.  old 

6,850  M,  402F,  2X,  305,  2y2m 
Sire:  Sparkling  Royalist  Noble  Jest 
Owner:  Ha  Nash,  Jamesville 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE.  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


mmmm 


Best  for ' 
crossbreeding 

Higher  ' 
weaning  weights 

Feed-lot  ability 
Carcass  quality 


Write  AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN  ASS’N. 

OMAHA  7,  NEBRASKA 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  breed  for  Profit!  Show!  Sale! 
America's  top  breed.  Free  literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Bbx  324  AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


I  ARCADE.  N.  Y.  ■ 

■  Send  Free  Information —  ■ 

■  Nome  . . ■ 

I  Address  . .  1 

ILm'^  ^  ■■  mm'tm  mm  » •  ■■ 


(560  )  36 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


(formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


ALTERNATELY  SPONSORED  BY 


GLF 

'  QualU^  • 


AND 


Busily  estimc^ting  potato  numbers  at  Potato  Field  Day  are,  left  to  right:  E4die  Martin 
and  Glenn  Welsh  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  and  Harry  Newman  of  Clifton,  N.  Y.  First  prize 
of  a  $25  Savings  Bond  went  to  Mary  Schlist,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Th  is  rig  is  a  long  way  from  the  can  filled  with  kerosene  into  which  we  used  to 
potato  beetles.  Bill  Stanton  of  Locke,  N.  Y.  looks  over  this  air-blast  sprayer,  latest 
equipment  development  in  the  war  on  potato  insects  and  diseases. 


Brought  to  you  over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 


The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  keeps  you 
posted  through  its  new  radar,  facsimile, 
and  teletype  hurricane  warning  facilities 
over  NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 
four  times  daily — at  6:215  a.m.,  7:15  a.m., 
12:15  p.  m.,  and  6:15  p.  m. 

EMERGENCY  STORM  WARNINGS  are 
broadcast  on  short  notice  over  NRN  direct 
from  the  USWB  expert  meteorologists, 
usually  every  two  hours,  on  the  even  hour 
(8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  noon,  2  p.m.,  4  p.m., 
6  p.m.,  8  p.m.,  10  p.m.) 

KEEP  TUNED  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  NRN 
STATION  FOR  UP  -  TO  -  THE  MINUTE 
WEATHER  INFORMATION  FROM  OFFICIAL 
SOURCES. 


AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF 

98.1  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Syraeuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

Troy-Albany- 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Sehenectady 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Utiea-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls- 

Buffalo 

WHLDrFM 

98.5  me. 

HE  Empire  State  Potato  Field 
Day  has  ,a  long  and  enviable 
record  of  cooperation  with  the 
weatherman.  Reports  vary  as  to 
just  how  many  years  have  passed  with¬ 
out  rain  at  the  event,  but  it  has  been 
'around  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  1959  event  was  no  exception,  for 
in  spite  of  rain  in  many  parts  of  New 
York  State,  skies  were  sunny  at  the 
Allen  Acres  Farm  near  Waterville  in 
Oneida  County.  Mrs.  Alonzo  Allen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Allen  were  hosts  to  folks  from 
a  wide  area. 

Not  only  were  those  attending  from 
many  places,  but  they  were  also  oper¬ 
ating  many  kinds  of  businesses.  Even 
the  most  casual  observer  would  note 
that  not  all  exhibits  were  strictly  for 
potato  growers.  An  exhibit  by  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative 
indicated  that  dairymen  are  attracted 
to  this  event.  Machinery  displays  in¬ 
cluded  self-propelled  grain  combines, 
field  choppers,  hay  crushers  and  related 
items.  ^ 

Most  exhibits,  however,  were  tied 
closely  to  the  potato  business.  They 
varied  all  the  way  from  huge  potato 
harvester  combines  down  to  paper  bags. 
Air  blast  sprays  were  very  much  in 
evidence,  as  were  potato  graders,  fork 
lift  equipment,  conveyors  and  plenty  of 
tillage  machinery. 

Interest  in  these  items  was  high,  but 
we  noticed  the  best  attendance  all  day 
was  at  the  popcorn  and  cotton  candy 
stand.  Whenever  yours  truly  eats  some 
cotton  candy,  I  remember  the  story 
about  the  man  who  dreamed  he  was 
eating  it  at  the  Fair,  woke  up  and  found 
a  corner  of  the  mattress  was  missing. 


Speaking  of  things  missing,  no  event 
is  complete  without  the  lost  child.  A 
little  tike,  about  four  years  old,  lost  his 
Daddy  right  in  front  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  tent.  Now  he  wouldn’t  admit 
to  Dad  in  a  thousand  years  at  home 
that  he  missed  him,  but  suddenly  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  fact  to  all,  far  and  near. 

We  didn’t  find  out  where  the  boy’s 
mother  was,  but  she  may  have  been 
watching  the  ladies  at  the  potato  peel¬ 
ing  contest.  Mrs.  Lola  Dudgeon,  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist  in  food  and  nutrition, 
was  in  charge.  The  winners  were:  first, 
Mrs.  Reginald  Grosse,  Nunda,  N.  Y.; 
second,  Mrs.  Dorthea  Gray,  Sanger- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  third,  Mrs.  Byron  Bonsel, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Army  experience  with  potatoes  while 
on  KP  duty  undoubtedly  discouraged 
the  men,  who  steadfastly  refused  to 
join  the  fun.  Scoring  this  contest  is 
quite  a  complicated  procedure,  requir¬ 
ing  a  number  of  calculations. 

Other  events  of  the  day  included  a 
4-H  dress  review,  plowing  and  stone 
picking  demonstrations,  and  a  look  at 
the  operation  of  sprayers,  tillage  ma¬ 
chinery  and  an  irrigation  setup.  Prof. 
“Ev”  Markwardt  of  Cornell  was  in 
charge  of  the  demonstrations.  He  re¬ 
ported  plenty  of  plowing  done,  with  138 
furrows  being  turned  all  at  one  time. 
Other  specialists  from  Cornell  were  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  about  pota¬ 
toes  or  vegetables  in  general. 

Looking  ahead  to  1960,  some  exhibi¬ 
tors  proposed  a  two-day  show,  but  no 
definite  decision  was  reached.  In  any 
case,  we’ll  bet  the  charmed  life  of  Po¬ 
tato  Field  Day  in  regard  to  weather 
will  continue. 

— Gordon  Conklin 


Potato  Field  Day 
Keeps  Its  Weather  Record 


/ 
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We 

But 


Can 

Can 


Produce 
We  Sell? 


IT  SHOULD  be  alarmingly  clear  to 
every  single  one  of  us  who  produces 
food  and  fibre  from  the  soil  —  whether 
it  be  poultry,  pigs,  peaches  or  peppers, 
or  corn  or  cotton  —  that  we  are  not 
faced  with  “just  another  poor  year.’’ 
We  should  be  suspecting  that  the  stead¬ 
ily  deteriorating  price  levels  we  meet 
at  every  effort  we  make  to  market  our 
goods  is  not  temporary. 

Our  marketing  system  has  been  dis¬ 
jointed  and  disorganized  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time.  Why?  Simply  because 
we  farm  folks  have  been  content  to 
entrust  that  portion  of  our  business  to 
other  hands.  Ours  has  been  a  rugged 
individualistic  philosophy.  To  produce 
a  crop  and  reap  a  bountiful  harvest  has 
been  our  aim,  with  only  a  trusting  hope 
as  to  its  worth  in  the  market  place. 

t 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  a 
new  era  has  been  born.  We  have  been 
but  dimly  aware  that  all  is  not  the  way 
it  should  be  in  our  marketing  affairs. 
Now  we  are  being  painfully  prodded  in¬ 
to  awareness  that  what  we  hopefully 
imagined  to  be  a  passing  “hurt”  has 
developed  the  symptoms  of  a  painful 
chronic  disorder,  that  our  increasingly 
smaller  share  of  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  goods  we  produce  is  no 
accident  or  temporary  condition. 

When  our  social  and  economic  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  endangered  as  it  is  being 
now,  when  survival  itself  is  at  stake, 
we  have  been  much  too  eager  to  lay  the 
blame  for  our  trouble  at  someone  else’s 
door.  We  yelp  and  scream  when  big 
food  group  store  chain  buyers  bid  for 
our  goods  at  prices  much  too  low,  and 
pick  and  choose  when  they  buy. 

Are  they  doing  this  just  from  pure 
meanness  —  just  for  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  squeezing  someone  to 
the  point  of  extinction  ?  No.  They  have 
no  choice!  They  are  battling  for  sur¬ 
vival  in  the  store  business.  No,  we  have 
no  case  against  them.  They  have  given 
ns  a  strong  case  against  ourselves. 
They  made  our  tragically  weak  and  dis¬ 
organized  system  of  marketing  a  path 
of  stepping  stones  toward  their  sur¬ 
vival. 

We  have  kept  pace  in  some  ways 
with  the  swift  onward  march  of  the 
new  era  in  which  we  live.  We  have 
fiagerly  grasped  and  put  to  wise  use 
countless  mechanical  advances  which 
have  worked  wonders  in  producing 
more  goods  better  faster.  We  imple- 
ment  great  arsenals  of  weapons  against 


PORCINE  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  pig's  a  stubborn  critter. 

He  thinks  his  way's  the  best; 
And  when  you  try  to  drive  him. 
That's  when  you  meet  a  test. 

First  grab  a  porker  by  the  tail. 

You  use  your  head,  you  know. 

And  push  in  the  direction 

You  DON'T  want  him  to  go. 

« 

John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


parasite,  insect,  disease,  and  weed.  We 
have  bettered  the  breed  in  bird,  beast 
and  plant  until  yields  are  almost  fan¬ 
tastic. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  market¬ 
ing  the  rewards  from  these  mighty 
achievements,  we  sag  badly.  With  a 
stubborn  stupidity  which  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  quite  impossible  to  account 
for,  we  cling  to  “horse  and  buggy” 
methods.  So  what  happens  ?  Folks  with 
interests  other  than  ours  step  in  and 
take  over  that  part  of  our  business! 
We  pay. 

We  chirp  and  yelp  and  scream  until 
ouB  Congress  awakes  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  conjures  up  a  political  issue,  and 
fabricates  blatantly  a  lifesaving  mir¬ 
age — price  supports  and  crop  controls. 
These  have  been  dismally  futile.  No 
part  of  our  problem  has  been  solved. 
We  still  go  on  producing  as  much  as 
we  can  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and 
with  a  consideration  for  marketing 
which  rivals  the  naiveness  of  childhood. 

Then,  when  the  inevitable  reckoning 
comes,  we  feebly  pluck  at  the  cloak  of 
Providence  as  if  to  seek  'shelter  there. 
I  have  a  boundless  faith  in  God.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  with 
'anyone  who  tills  the  soil  and  tends  the 
flocks — and  thinks  and  meditates.  But 
I  feel  that  sometimes  we  are  tempted 
to  expect  a  bit  too  much.  I  can  find  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  good  Lord 
ever  intended  to  give  the  impression 
that  my  turkeys  would  find  a  profitable 
market  solely’  by  an  act  of  Providence. 

How  do  we  catch  up  ?  First  let  me  as¬ 
sure  you  that  there  is  no  easy  way, 
nor  is  there  a  short  cut.  It  will  be  rough 
— but  it  can  be  done.  If  we  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed  there  will  be  no  peace  and  little 
security  along  the  way.  Any  lasting 
results  must  be  fashioned  by  us,  not 
by  government  or  any  outside  control. 
There  will  be  plenty  squealing  and 
yelping,  and  outright  screaming  while 
the  medicine  is  being  taken  and  while 
it  is  restoring  the  patient.  If  we  have 
the  guts  to  take  the  medicine  and  pro¬ 
fit  by  it,  then  only  will  the  battle  be 
won.  We’ll  catch  up!* 

Oh,  yes,  the  medicine!  Here  it  is: 

1.  A  marketing  system  which  controls 
our  products  entirely  from  field  to  fam¬ 
ily  through  existing  trade  channels. 

2.  Production  controls  to  be  effected 
through  economic  factors! 

3.  Price  levels  to  be  competitive  rath¬ 
er  than  exclusive.  A  combination  of 
price  and  production  sought  out  which 
will  repay  efficient  production  yet  not 
discourage  median  operations. 

4.  Discourage  if  not  entirely,  prohibit 
“speculator”  and  “play  farm”  produc¬ 
tion. 

\ 

5.  Establish  farmer-owned  integra¬ 
tion.  Prohibit  outside  interests  such  as 
banks,  feed  mills,  equipment  concerns, 
and  other  non-farm  interests  from  in¬ 
tegrating  any  farm  operation. 

The  base  upon  which  the  above  sug¬ 
gested  procedures  and  policies  would 
operate:  Nationwide  farm-owned  and 
operated  system  of  associated  coopera¬ 
tives  for  all  farm  operations  of  econ¬ 
omic  importance.  These  cooperatives 
would  form  a  united  national  coopera¬ 
tive  authorized  by  a  Federal  Enabling 
Act  to  operate. 

Possible?  Yes!  Probable?  Doubtful! 
Why?  Simply  because  wd  are  such 
dyed-in-the-wool  individualists  that  we 
would  rather  starve  to  death  in  our  own 
individual  ruts  ^than  give  and  take 
whenever  the  situation  demands. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  neighbor  will 
sell  his  load  before  we  sell  ours. — G.  P. 
Rhodes,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


worth 
j  more 

because 

it  does 

more 
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special  formula  Vertagreen  does 
more  for  grain . . .  more  for  pastures 


Growers  everywhere  are  discover¬ 
ing:  it  isn’t  how  little  a  fertilizer  costs, 
but  how  much  it  does  that  counts. 
And  Armour  Vertagreen  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Crops  is  the  quality  fertilizer 
that  consistently  gives  you  greater 
yields  of  highest  quality  grain  .  .  . 
more  profits  per  acre! 


Fertilize  your  pastures  with  Verta¬ 
green  for  a  longer  grazing  period  and 
more  grazing  per  acre!  This  means 
better  milk  and  meat  production  at 
a  lower  ieed  cost.  For  a  pasture  that’s 
worth  more,  use  the ,  fertilizer  that 
does  more — Armour  Vertagreen. 


see  your  friendly  Armour 
agent  right  away! 


A.XIMCOX7R 

iVGrtICX7I.TX7ZlA.X. 

dZEl^ICA.!:. 


HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

The  Gerald  Warner  Herd 

SAT.  OCT.  3  -  1  P.M. 

Loc.  Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  County,  25  miles 
south  of  Elmira,  N.  Y„  3  miles  east  of  Troy 
on  U.S.  Route  6.  Signs. 

75  -  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  -  75 

Herd  Certified — Eligible  for  shipment  anywhere 
Tested  for  TB 

All  popular  bloodlines-^Zato  Heir,  Mischief,  Real  Prince 
Domino,  Hazford  Rupert,  and  others.  Herd  Bulls — 
Cows  &  Calves — Bred  &  Open  Heifers — Steers — Feeders — 
Cattle  show  great  uniformity  of  type  and  weight  for  age. 
Catalogs  available — Lunch — Terms:  Cash  or  good  checks. 

A.  V.  ZOGG  JR. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Phone  SK  30004  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Gerald  Warner,  Owner  —  Troy  455R3 


A  Sure  Money-Maker 

is  a  cow  that  will  produce  10  times  her 
body  weight  in  milk— more  money  if  that 
milk  is  QUALITY  milk-JERSEY  milk. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  fall  freshening  cows 
with  actual  records  of  9,000,  10,000,  11,000, 
and  13,000  lbs.  of  JERSEY  milk;  other  cows 
and  heifers  of  equal  breeding;  a  number 
officially  classified  Very  Good,  mostly  as  2 
yr.  olds;  some  show  winners. 

21ST.  NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  SALE 

Sept.  19,  1959,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Catalogs: 

ALFRED  PARTRIDGE,  Windham,  New  York 
Auctioneer: 

MILTON  CROSBY-  Sharon,  Connecticut 


/Moving?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poiighkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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By  E.  R.  EASTMAIN 

CHAPTER  XXII 

For  some  time,  Senator  Mills  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  in  failing 
health  and  wanted  to  quit  his  post. 
*‘Some  of  Dan’s  political  friends  urged 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  but  Dan 
Webster  was  always  pulled  from  one 
side  by  his  profession  and  his  private 
life  with  his  family,  and  by  political 
affairs  on  the  other.  As  usual,  politics 
won,  and  he  left  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  represent  his  State  in  the 
Senate  in  1827. 

Whenever  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
■'.sion  Dan  spent  every  moment  that  he 
could  at  Marshfield  with  Grace  and  his 
children.  Some  of,  the  time  Grace  was 
able  to  stay  with  him  ih  Washington. 
In  the  fall  of  1827  he  began  to  notice 
;  that  Grace  was  losing  her  vivacity,  was 
listless,  had  little  appetite  and  seemed 
thinner  than  usual.  When  he  spoke  to 
her  about  it  she  made  light  of  it,  claim¬ 
ing  that  she  was  all  right.  Busy  with 
both  his  work  as  a  senator  and  with 
important  legal  cases,  and  man-like,  he 
did  not  follow  up  the  matter  until  he 
found  that  Grace  was  actually  sick. 
Then  he  left  nO|  stone  unturned  to  get 
the  best  possible  medical  advice.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  local  physicians,  and 
frightened  at  what  the  doctors  had  told 
him,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Jerry  Tappan,  his 
foster  brother. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  ex'am- 
ination,  it  became  Jerry’s  sad  duty  to 
ring  the  knell  of  all  of  Dan’s  hopes. 
“Grace  has  consumption,”  Jerry  told 
him.  “It  is  well  advanced  and  you  will 
have  to  brace  your  feet  and  your  cour¬ 
age,  for  she  won’t  be  with  you  long.” 

Grace  died  in  Dan’s  arms  on  January 
12,  1828,  and  the  light  of  the  world 
went  out  for  him.  Completely  gone  was 
his  interest  in  his  public  affairs  and  in 
his  law  practice.  He  cursed  himself  with 
vain  regrets.  If  he  had  only  done  this 
or  that,  things  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  In  particular,  if  he  had  not  gone 
into  politics  and  to  Washington,  and  in¬ 
stead  had  stayed  home  with  Grace  and 
the  children,  she  might  have  been  with 
him  yet.  At  least  he  would  not  have  lost 
precious  time  of  her  company  when  he 
was  away  from  home  so  much. 

In  vain  Dan’s  friends  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  him.  Eliza  Lee  reminded  him  that 
he  still  ha^  his  children,  but  even  they 
were  little  comfort,  ^because  he  had  to 
break  his  home,  dividing  his  children 
for  the  time  being  with  Eliza  and 
Ezekiel  and  his  wife,  Achsah.  Even 
after  some  weeks,  Dan  wrote  to  the 
Ticknors  that  he  felt  his  loss  more 
keenly  each  day.  Then,  to  offset  his  tor¬ 
ture,  Dan  threw  himself  into  his  work 
harder  than  ever  before. 

Long  hours  of  work  not  being  enough 
to  distract  his  mind  from  his  sorrow, 
he  forced  himself  to  engage  in  the 
social  life  of  Washington.  Here  he  had 
no  difficulty,  for  the  women  social 
leaders  were  always  proud  to  have  the 
great  Daniel  Webster  as  a  guest. 

In  the  house  where  he  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  was  a  young  English 
couple  who  became  close  friends  of 
Dan.  Sympathetic,  and  understanding 
the  lonely  man,  they  invited  him  fre¬ 
quently  to  share  a  meal  and  to  spend 
an  evening  with  them.  Both  Mr.  Allen 
and  his  wife  were  very  interesting  to 
Dan,  because  they  were  very  well  edu¬ 
cated,  fair  minded,  and  gave  him  some 
understanding  of  how  the  British  com¬ 
mon  people  looked  at  the  American 


Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  and  at 
America  and  Americans  in  general. 
“You  would  be  surprised,”  Richard 
Allen  told  Dan,  “at  how  much  sympa¬ 
thy  many  of  us  in  England  have  for 
your  struggling  republic.  Men  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  are  men  of  liberty  every¬ 
where.” 

Sometimes  the  Allens  and  Dan  at¬ 
tended  social  functions  together.  Some¬ 
times,  when  Richard  couldn’t  go,  he 
urged  Dan  to  take  his  wife,  Florence. 
So,  occasionally  Dan  and  Florence  were 
seen  together  in  public. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1828,  Dan  was 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  his  home  in 
Marshfield,  and  Fletcher  had  come 
down  from  Dartmouth  College  to  spend 
a  week-end.  Much  to  Dan’s  surprise, 
Fletcher  seemed  cold  and  distant,  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  his  usual  sunny, 
affectionate  self.  In  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  ailed  the  boy,  Dan  called  him  into 
his  study. 

“Fletcher,”  he  said,  “you  and  I  have 
always  been  very  close.  We  have  hunted 
and  fished  together,  more  like  brothers 
than  father  and  son.  But  now  you  seem 
to  have  gone  away  from  me.  What’s  on 
your  mind?” 

The  boy  answered  coldly,  “You  ought 
to  know,  and  it  is  nothing  we  can  talk 
about.” 

“On  the  contrary,  “I  don’t  know,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can’t  talk 
about.  I  don’t  often  command  you,  but 
now  I  do.  You  have  gone  this  far;  now 
you  must  tell  me  what  ails  you!” 

Fletcher,  his  angry,  flushed  face 
turned  away,  said:  “All  right.  I’ll  tell 
you.  All  of  my  classmates  are  gossip¬ 
ing  about  your  affair  in  Washington 
with  Mrs.  Allen.” 

Dan  jumped  from  his  chair  to  stand 
towering  over  the  boy,  who  was  now 
frightened.  “Answer  me,  sir!  Do  you 
believe  anything  like  that  about  your 
own  father?” 

“N-n-no,  but  ...” 

“There  are  no  ‘buts’!  I  have  an  honest 
friendship  with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen.  I  should  not  have  to  tell  my 
own  son  that  friendship  is  all  that  it  is. 
They  offered  me  solace  and  sympathy 
when  my  heart  was  broken.  You  should 
know,  Fletcher,  that  a  man  in  politics 
has  enemies,  most  of  whom  fight  fair; 
but  there  are  some  who  hesitate  at 
nothing  and  daub  themselves  with 
barnyard  filth,  which  they  throw  at 
their  opponents  because  they  have  no 
honest  weapons.” 

Fletcher  started  to  cry,  stood  up  and 
went  into  his  father’s  arms.  “Forgive 
me,”  he  said,  “In  my  heart  I  knew  it 
was  not  so,  but  I  love  you  so  much  it 
is  hard  to  take  any  criticism  of  you.” 

❖  sJj 

Although  they  were  more  separated 
now  by  distance,  the  bonds  of  respect 
and  affection  between  Dan  and  Ezekiel 
Webster  had  deepened  with  the  years. 
Dan’s  faith  in  his  brother,  and  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  he  should  have  a  college 
eduefation  were  now  more  than  justified, 
for  Zeke  had  become  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  New  Hampshire  and  was 
greatly  loved  and  respected  by  the 
people  of  the  whole  State.  Like  Dan, 
Zeke  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  loss 
of  his  first  wife,  but  he  had  married 
again  to  a  local  girl,  Achsah  Ballard, 
whom  Dan  had  always  known,  and  who 
had  gone  all  out  in  sympathy  for  him 
when  Grace  died,  taking  some  of  his 
children  into  her  home  at  Boscawen  for 
as  long  as  Dan  wanted  them  to  stay. 


In  April  of  1829,  Achsah  Ballard 
Webster  was  visiting  Dan  at  his  Boston 
house  on  Elm  Street.  One  night  when 
everybody  was  asleep  in  the  house, 
there  came  a  knocking  on  the  door. 
Sleepily,  Dan  climbed  out  of  bed  and 
raised  a  window,  “Who  is  there?  What 
is  wanted?’’’ 

“My  name  is  Homans,  sir,  and  I  have 
important  news,  for  you  from  New 
Hampshire.” 

“I  will  be  down  in  a  moment.”  Min¬ 
utes  later,  Dan,  partly  dressed,  opened 
the  door  and  looked  intently  at 
Homans. 

•“I  have  news  of  yofir  brother,”  the 
man  said. 

“Is  my  brother  dead?” 

“He  is,  and  here  is  a  letter  containing 
the  particulars.” 

Dan’s  hand  shook  as  he^  took  the  let¬ 
ter  and  invited  Homans  in.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  dazed,  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  the  letter. 

“What  can  I  do  to  help?”  said  the 
man.  “May  I  arrange  for  your  horses 
for  the  trip  to  Boscawen?” 

Always  courteous,  Dan  thanked  the 
man  and  said,  “Yes,  you  can  help,  but 
will  you  please  wait  while  I  go  and  tell 
Zeke’s  wife  the  sad  news  ?  How  I  can 
tell  her  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  half  to 
himself,  and  then  to  Homans,  “She  is 
visiting  me  you  know,  with  their  little 
daughter.” 

With  candle  in  hand,  Dan  slowly 
climbed  the  stairs  and  knocked  on 
Achsah’s  door.  Hearing  the  knock, 
Achsah  got  up  to  open  it.  He  knew  no 
way  to  soften  the  blow,  so  he  said 
simply,  “Zeke  is  dead.” 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  she  couldn’t 
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belike  her  ears  and  then  with  a  cry 
of,  anguish  she  sank  back  on  her  bed. 
Dan  looked  at  her,  his  own  heart  at  the 
breaking  point  and  said  rather  brusque¬ 
ly,  “Prepare  yourself  and  the  child,  we 
must  ^eave  for  Boscawen  immediately.” 

At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with 
Homan’s  help,  they  were  on  their  way. 
At  Boscawen,  they  learned  the  awful 
details.  Zeke  had  been  arguing  a  case 
in  the  court.  Standing  there,  a  great 
figure  of  a  man,  tall,  well  propoi’tioned, 
ruddy  faced,  he  had  completed  a  well- 
rounded  sentence  and  with  no  prelim¬ 
inary  sign  of  distress  whatever,  had 
thrown  up  his  arms  and  fallen  over 
backwards,  apparently  dead  before 
striking  the  floor. 

To  Dan  Webster,  the  death  of  this  be¬ 
loved  brother,  following  so  closely  the 
loss  of  Grace,  seemed  the  ultimate  blow 
and  more  than  he  could  take.  “No 
place  is  home  any  more,”  he  told  a 
friend.  “It  matters  not  what  I  do  nor 
where  I  go.” 

But  Dan  knew  that  no  man  escapes 
his  destiny,  and  that  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime,  particularly  of  work,  carry 
him  automatically  over  the  rough  spots 
of  life.  Some  of  this  work  with  the  law 
'took  him  frequently  to  New  York  City. 
There,  in  the  home  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Perkins,  Dan  met  a  young  woman  by 
the  name  of  Caroline  LeRoy.  The  lone¬ 
liness  of  this  man  appealed  to  her 
womanly  sympathies  and  her  fine  mind, 
and  her  sympathy  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  Dan.  They  became  close 
friends.  The  loss  of  Grace  and  now  of 
Ezekiel  had  caused  Dan  to  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself.  He  told  Caroline  that 
he  was  rudderless,  that  he  saw  no  pur¬ 
pose  either  in  his  work  in  Congress  or 
in  the  law. 

“Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Webster,”  she 
said.  “Think  of  your  children.  Don’t 
you  feel  any  responsibility  for  them  ? 
Think  of  your  country  and  its  great 
need  for  men  like  yourself  who  can  in¬ 
fluence  people  to  right  ends.” 

“Nonsense,”  he  retorted.  “No  man  is' 
essential,  particularly  when  he  has  lost 
the  will  to  fight,  and  fighting  is  what 
it  is,  especially  in  politics.  With  all  of 
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my  uncertainties,  there  is  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of.  I  am  going  to  quit  Wash¬ 
ington  for  good.  I  like  the  farm.  I’H  go 
back  to  Marshfield  and  become  a  farm¬ 
er.  I  am  sure  my  animals  will  be  more 
friendly  than  many  of  my  so-called 
friends  in  Washington  have  been.” 

“If  I  didn’t  know,”  she  answered  him, 
“that  it  is  really  the  great  hurt  in  you 
that  is  talking,  I’d  say  go  back  to 
Majshfield  and  forever  bury  the  great 
talents  that  God  has  blessed  you  with. 
But  I  know  that  the  true  Dan’l  Webster 
is  not  talking  now,  and  you  are  not 
thinking  straight.” 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Dan 
found  exeuses  for  being  in  New  York 
City  frequently  and  for  longer  and 
longer  periods.  Finally,  he  said  to  Caro¬ 
line  one  evening,  when  they  were  alone 
together,  “My  dear,  I  love  you.  Will  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  be  my  wife?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  Dan’l.  You 
have  told  me  frequently  in  recent  weeks 
that  you  are  rudderless,  that  you  have 
lost  all  purpose  in  life  and  that  you 
were  going  to  quit  the  political  scene 
forever.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  love  you, 
But  even  if  I  did,  I  would  not  marry  a 
man  who  may  have  the  destiny  of  his 
country  in  his  hands  and  refuses  to  see 
his  duty.  If  you  would  bury  yourself  at 
Marshfield,  you  will  have  to  do  it  alone, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.” 

Next  time  Dan  called  on  Caroline,  she 
refused  to  see  him.  He  went  back  to 
Marshfield,  put  on  his  farm  clothes  and 
worked  early  and  late  with  his  stock 
and  crops,  fully  determined  to  forget 
public  affairs  and  problems,  and  his 
private  ones  too,  so  far  as  Caroline 
Le  Roy  was  concerned. 

But  Dan’s  resolutions  about  Caroline 
didn’t  last  long.  He  soon  returned  to 
New  York  and  conspired  wdth  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  to  have  Caroline  a  guest 
in  the  Perkins  home  while  he  was  there. 
He  knew  that  having  once  accepted  the 
Perkins’  invitation,  Caroline  couldn’t  re¬ 
fuse  to  stay  after  she  found  him  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wanted  to  see 
him  just  as  much  as  he  did  her.  When 
they  were  alone,  he  pleaded  with  her. 

“You  tell  me  that  I  must  serve  ray 
country,  and  I  ask  you  how  long  must 
a  man’s  sentence  be?  I  have  neglected 
my  profession  and  my  family  many 
years  to  serve  in  Congress.  Isn’t  that 
enough?  Why  won’t  you  come  to 
Marshfield  and  to  Boston  with’ me  and 
help  me  start  a  new  life?” 

Caroline  crossed  the  room  to  look  out 
at  the  busy  New  York  street  wdth  all  of 
its  noisy  traffic  rolling  back  and  forth. 
“To  be  honest,  Dan’l,  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  hesitate  to  become  your 
wife.  I  hate  to  mention  this,  but  there 
can  never  be  anything  between  us  un¬ 
less  we  are  completely  honest  with 
each  other.  There  is  talk  about  you, 
Dan’l,  about  your  behavior  in  Washing¬ 
ton  since  your  Grace  died.” 

Dan  got  up  from  the  chair  and  came 
so  quickly  toward  her  and  looked  so 
angry  that  Caroline,  actually  physically 
afraid  of  him,  stepped  rapidly  back¬ 
ward.  He  followed  her  and  put  two 
strong  hands  on  her  shoulders,  "Listen 
to  me,  Caroline  Le  Roy,”  he  said  stern¬ 
ly,  “if  you  believe  that,  then  indeed 
there  can  be  nothing  between  us,  for  the 
first  requisite  of  any  true  marriage  is 
faith.  If  we  do  not  have  faith  in  each 
other,  we  have  nothing.” 

He  turned  and  started  for  the  door. 
“Wait!”  she  said,  and  her  low  voice 
trembled.  “I  only  wanted  you  to  say  iti 
Dan’l,  I  do  .have  faith,  and  if  you  still 
want  me  I  will  marry  you.” 

He  turned,  and  with  facq  lightened 
up  came  back  to  her  and  took  her  into 
his  arms.  After  a  few  breathless  mo¬ 
ments,  not  to  lose  all  of  the  battlq 
Caroline  looked  shyly  up  at  him  and 
said,  “Remember,  dear,  I  am  marrying 
Senator  Webster,  not  farmer  Webster. 

“Well,”  he  laughed,  “let’s  agree  that 
you  are  marrying  both  men.” 


^  it* 

One  eveniiig  after  Dan  and  Caroline 
were  married,  they  were  sitting  toget  - 
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the  open  fire  before  them.  Caroline  said, 
“Dan’l,  I  have  often  wondered  what  a 
man’s  thoughts  are,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  a  woman’s  after  he  or  she  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time.  Even  if  I  could,  I 
wouldn’t  displace  Grace’s  place  in  your 
heart.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  of  my 
own.” 

He  reached  over  to  take  her  hand. 
“You  never 'need  to  wojrry,  my  dear. 
Grace  was  the  mother  of  my  children. 
She  always  was  good  to  me  and  for  me. 
She  had  it  hard  because  of  so  much  ill¬ 
ness  in,  her  family  and  because  I  was 
away  so  much,  but  she  never  com¬ 
plained.  The  memory  of  her  goodness 
will  always  be  with  me.  The  very  fact 
that  I  was  happy  with  her  builds  my 
happiness  with  you.  My  experience  with 
Grace,  including  my  unconscious  neg¬ 
lect  of  her,  should  make  me  a  better 
husband  now.  I  say  frankly  that  I  loved 
her  dearly,  but  I  make  no  invidious 
comparisons.  I  love  you  with  all  of  the 
accumulated  experience  and  affection 
of  my  years,  and  if  you  will  just  give 
me  the  chance  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  I 
have  le'arned  how  to  be  a  better  hus¬ 
band.” 

Caroline  got  up,  came  around  the 
back  of  his  chair  and,  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  pulled  his  head  back 
on  her  breast.  “I  understand,  dear,”  she 
said.  “I  will  do  my  part  too,  and  we 
will  be  very  happy.” 

*  * 

The  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
thp  presidency  was  very  disturbing  to 
Dan.  'He  remembered  how  emphatic 
wise  old  Thomas  Jefferson  had  been 
when  he  had  said,  “Jackson  is  a  very 
dangerous  man.” 

The  new  president’s  very  first  acts 
seemed  to  bear  out  Jefferson’s  predic¬ 
tion,  for  Jackson  started  right  in 
throwing  hundi’eds  of  office  holders  out 
of  office  and  replacing  them  with  his 
supporters  ayid  favorites,  many  of 
whom  were  totally  unfit  for  the  respon¬ 
sible  positions  Jackson  gave  them.  To 
those  who  criticized  him  in  this  Jack- 
son  replied,  “To  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.” 

But  Jackson’s  “spoils  system”  was 
only  a  beginning  of  his  radical  acts 
which  to  Dan  and  thousands  of  others 
seemed  to  be  leading  the  country  to 
ruin.  To  the  dismay  and  disgust  of  Dan 
and  his  friends,  the  people  seemed  to 
accept  Jackson’s  violation  oDwhat  they 
thought  were  basic  pzinciples  with  com¬ 
placency  and  even  approval.  More  than 
ever,  Dan  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
Senate  and  out  of  .Washington,  away 
from  what  he  considered  the  rapid 
plunge  of  the  country  toward  disaster. 
But  Caroline  would  have  none  of  Dan’s 
talk  about  resigning  or  about  leaving 
any  of  his  political  leadership.  “The 
very  situation,”  Caroline  insisted,  “is  all 
the  more  reason  why  you  must  stick  to 
your  guns  and  help  save  the  country 
fi’om  Jackson’s  policies.” 

In  1830  something,  happened  that 
raised  every  bit  of  fighting  blood  in 
Dan  and  made  him  glad  he  had  followed 
Caroline’s  advice  to  stay  in  the  Senate. 
Ever  -since  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  particularly  since  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Constitution,  there  had 
been  two  schools  of  thought  in  young 
America  on  the  question  of  which  was 
stronger  in  a  crisis — the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  or  an  individual  state  or  group 
of  states.  Almost  every  .time  any  ques¬ 
tion  ai’ose  in  which  some  state  or  sec¬ 
tion  disagreed  with  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government,  nullification,  or  the 
right  of  a  state  or  group  of  states  to 
withdraw  from  the  union,  had  been 
threatened.  Some  leaders  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
War  of  1812  had  met  at  Hartfoi’d,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  pi'oposed  taking  New  Eng¬ 
land  out  of  the  Union. 

Now,  in  1830,  Senator  Ro'bert  Hayne, 
a  brilliant  young  friend  of  John  Cal¬ 
houn,  who  represented  South  Carolina, 
violently  disagreein,g  with  a  proposed 
tariff,  made  a  speech  in  Congress 
threatening  that  South  Carolina  would 
secede.  To  all  such  suggestions  from 


New  England  or  from  anywhere  else, 
Dan  had  always  been  emphatically  op¬ 
posed.  Time  and  again,  he  pointed  out 
that  a  single  state  or  group  of  states 
would  soon  be  gobbled  up  by  European 
powers.  As  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution,  -he  showed  that  a  state’s 
rights  were  protected  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  that  the  national  government 
had  only  certain  powers  which  were 
carefully  outlined  in  the  Constitution, 
but  in  those  powers  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  supreme. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  Hayne 
attacked  Webster  in  one  of  the  most 
able  speeches  ever  j  made  and  claimed 
^the  right  of  any  state  to  refuse  to  fol¬ 
low  any  act  of  Congress  that  it  con¬ 
sidered  detrimental  to  its  interest. 

Dan  was  much  disturbed.  It  became 
known  overnight  that  the  “Defender  of 
the  Constitution”  would  not  allow 
Hayne’s  attack  to  go  unanswered,  so 
when  it  became  time  for  Dan  to  speak, 
the  galleries  were  crowded  and  even 
most  of  the  representatives  in  the 
House  left  their  seats  to  crowd  into  the. 
Senate  Chamber.  They  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  Moved  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul,  Daq  let  himself  go  extempor¬ 
aneously,  for  he  had  had  little  time  to 
prepare. 

The  audience,  containing  some  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  United 
States,  stood  fascinated  and  spellbound 
as  Dan  concluded: 

“.  .  .  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  behold;  for  the  last  time,  the  sun 
in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining 
on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on 
States  dissevered,  discordant,  belliger¬ 
ent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  ling¬ 
ering  glance  rather  behold  the  gor¬ 
geous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now 
known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  mis¬ 
erable  interrogatory  as,  ‘What  is  all 
this  worth?’  nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  folly,  ‘Liberty  first 
and  union  afterwards’ ;  but  every¬ 
where,  spread  all  over  in  characters 
of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the 
sea,  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  insepar- 
al?le!” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  a 
Southern  senator  said  to  Dan,  “Mr. 
Webster,  I  think  you  had  better  die  now 
and  rest  your  fame  on  that  speech.” 

Hayne  himself,  who  really  was  a 
great  man,  overheard  that  remark  and 
said  to  Dan,  “You  ought  not  to  die.  A 
man  who  can  make  such  speeches  ought 
never  to  die.” 

t^aroline,  who  was  in  the  galleries, 
was  moved  to  tears  and  when  they 
W’ere  alone,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
him.  “Oh,  Dan’l,  Dan’l,”  she  cried.  “I’m 
so  very  proud  of  you!” 

When  old  Captain  John  Thomas  who 
lived  in  an  apartment  in  Dan’s  house  at 
Marshfield  read  Hayne’s  speech  in  thV 
paper,  he  took  to  his  bed.  “Dan’l  can 
never  answer  it,”  he  said,  “I  am  heart¬ 
broken  and  shall  never  get  yp  again.” 

When  Dan’s  speech  appeared  in  the 
paper,  he  refused  to  read  it  and  stuck 
to  his  bed.  Finally,  overcome  by  curi¬ 
osity,  the  old  man  read  it  and  with  a 
great  shout  of  joy  called  for  his 
clothes,  stomped  downstairs  and  ate  a 
hearty  meal.  His  idol  had  been  restored 
to  the  throne  again. 

Among  the  thousands  throughout  the 
North  who  were  impressed  and  thrilled 
by  Dan’s  repl^  to  Hayne,  was  a  young, 
little  known  lawyer  in  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  young  man  determined"  then  that 
if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity,  he 
would  fight  to  preserve  the  Union. 

♦  tTo  be  Continued) 


Preserve  and  Protect 
Your  Silage  The 
Low  Cost  Way  With 
Black  yflQmft/ 

V  Trad*  Mark 

The  Polyethylene  Specially 
Formulated  For  Farm  Use 

STRONGER:  Uniform  thickness 
eliminates  thin,  weak  spots.  Resists 
puncture.  Will  not  split,  crack,  shat¬ 
ter,  run. 

MORE  ECONOMICAL:  Greater 
strength  lets  you  buy  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  gauges. 

MORE  FLEXIBLE:  Will  not  be¬ 
come  brittle  in  temperatures  to  -50°F. 
Easy  to  handle. 

INERT:  Will  not  react  with  silage 
juices.  Keeps  stack  temperatures  lower. 

SEAMLESS  WIDTHS  through 
32'  save  labor,  time;  make  stronger 
silo  covers,  tarps— with  no  seams  ex¬ 
posed  to  stress,  leakage. 

QUALITY  PROTECTS  YOU: 

Look  for  the  trademark  VISQUEEN 
printed  every  foot  on  the  selvage  for 
your  protection  against  imitations  and 
substitutes.  Your  assurance  that  you 
get  VISQUEEN  film— the  pioneer 
polyethylene  film  specially  formulated 
for  farm  use. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION! 

VISKING  COMPANY 

t 
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Corporation, 


67T3  IF.  G5th  St.,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


In  Catiada:  VISKING  COMPANY 
DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CANADA  LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNIOId 
CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


RETURN  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


VISKING  COMPANY  PLASTICS 
DIVISION,  6733  W.  65th  St.,  AA-9 
Chicago  38,  Illinois 
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THIS  YEAR. 
SAVE  SILAGE. 
SAVE  HAY. 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

with  Silo-Joy 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 
Add  new  taste  appeal 
Ask  your  nearby  ISP  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name . . . . 

Address  . . 

City  &  State . 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


(564)  AO 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


BUY, 
SELL  OR. 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514 
tITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  oayment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


KMPIRE  LIVES! OCK  MAHKEi'ING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  Infoi-ma 
tion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— TB.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots.  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 

ATTENTION!  DAIRYMEN.  125  Jim  Dandy  Hol- 
steins.  We  have  on  hand  125  top  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  with  size,  type  and  condition.  Come 
and  have  a  look,  as  we  solicit  trade  from  the 
most  critical  buyers.  Palmer  &  Myers,  Owners, 
Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone;  572  Moravia,  169  Mor¬ 
avia.  We  have  a  trade  that  gopd  cows  made. 
TWENTY  FEMALES  FROM  ten  months  to  seven 
years.  Bred  to  NY  ABC  sires,  some  sired  by 
NYABC  sires.  Sound  and  healthy.  $6,000  takes 
ail.  Terms  to  reliable  party.  Howard  Beebe, 

Plione  IN-7-3308.  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

15  registered  HOLSTEIN  Heifers  due  with 
first  calves  in  September  and  October.  Herd 
accredited,  vaccinated  and  certified,  Lonergan 
Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS,  LARGE,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Raised  by  owner  from  dams  of^  excellent 
production,  freshening  now  through  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  Calf  vaccinated.  Owner  retiring. 
A.  J.  Rath,  225  Stone  Rd.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  _ 

BETTER  BUY-^AYRSHIRES,  foundation  stock, 
polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write,  visit 
today — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  A19,  Barneveld, 
New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


START  THAT  BOY,  girl!  Calves  soon,  or  4 
heifers,  polled  bull.  Due  age,  help— may  sell  herd 
of  50 — top  breeding!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobies- 
kill,  N.  Y.  

SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  Beef  Cattle.  Herd 
Sire  Timberlee’s  Rocket  X.  Inquiries  and  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Klay-Lohm  Farms,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y-'  Phone  5049. 


ABEjlDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 

calves.  Eileenmere  breeding,  also  several  bred 
and  open  heifers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
good  families.  R.  C.  McElroy.  R  D  1,  Fairview, 
Penna. _ 

TWO  GRANDSONS  OF  Home-Place  Eileenmere 

999-35,  sired  by  a  ton  bull,  weight  1,000  and 
700.  Also  a  few  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor.  Lawtons, 
New  York. 

HEREFORDS' 

HEREFORDS— POLLED:  Herd  Bulls;  bred  and 
open  heifers  with  conformation,  size  and  popular 
bloodlines.  Pleasaril  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Tel.  31,  Groton,  Jfew  York. 


SHEEP 


OXFORD  RAMS:  Registered  yearlings.  Also 
yearling  ewes,  good  size,  lop  quality,  best  breed- 
ink-  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Yearling  rams 

ready  for  service,  and  excellent  breeding  ewes. 
With  papers.  Write  E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane 

Farms.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  _ _  _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  AND  Shropshire 
yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs.  Imported  blood¬ 
lines.  Reasonably  priced.  Stewart  Cuthbert,  Ham¬ 
mond,  New  York. 


SWINE 


OVERSTOCKED  —  YOUNG  Purebred  Chester 
White  boars  and  gilts  available.  Most  economical 
age  to  purcliase  and  transport.  Also  one  250  lb. 
purebred  Chester  White  boar.  Sunrise  Farms, 
Griswoldvillc,  Massachusetts. 

LANDRACE  SALE— OCT.  3,  1959.  7  P.M.  at 
Maury  County  Fairgrounds  barns.  80  head,  bred 
gilts,  open  gilts,  proven  sows  and  service  age 
boars,  featuring  the  produce  of  Seminole  Scotty 
M  58-5093,  and  the  rest  of  our  great  herd  boar 
battery.  Write  for  catalog.  M.  C.  Bradley  Farrh, 
601  Armstrong,  Columbia,  Tennessee.  Phone 
Evergreen  8-09.33. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRUS,  spring  boars  and 
gilts.  Also  fall  bred  gilts,  good  size,  top.  quality, 
best  breeding,  priced  right.  Ken  Wiley,  •Pentield, 
N.  Y.  Phone  FRontier  7-  2633. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise‘*aairy  goats. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly:  sample 
and  information  25c'.  Dairy  Goat  Journal. 
Columbia  1-36,  Missouri. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden.  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertown.  West  Winfield. 

RABBITS 

RAl.S-E  ANGORA,  NEW  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
.?.500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitrj-,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


DOGS 

HELP  WANTED 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  P.UPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under-  ^ 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

CAPABLE  FEED  STORE  Manager  with  keen 
sales  interest  to  manage  commercial  fped  com¬ 
pany  outlet  in  concentrated  poultry  area.  Five 
jears  feed  experience  desired.  Will  divide  time  be¬ 
tween  store  management  and  field  sales,  will  di¬ 
rect  other  salesmen.  An  aggressive,  capable  man 
will  have  excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
growing  company.  Send  record  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  date  available  for  work 
with  photograph  to  Box  514-FB,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ' 

SAMOYED:  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  flufty  puppies. 
Friendly,  love  children.  Excellent  watchdog.  AKC. 
Leo  Pclton,  Route  98,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

(5  BEAGLES  AKC  REG.  started,  $25.  Well 
broken  dogs  $35.  10  days  trial.  Dog  Farm,  501 
Plain  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Pointer  Pups,  FiclcU 
Trial  and  Shooting  Dog  champions.  $25.  Wormecl 
and  shots  Richard  Triumpho,  .  St.  Johnsville, 
New  York. 

FARM  FAMILY — HIGHLY  experienced  and  de¬ 
pendable  for  large  Holstein  establishment  central 
New  York.  Please  state  complete  background, 
full  information  and  references.  Box  514-YE. 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

STARTED  BLUE  TICK  Coon  Hounds  and  pups. 
Gordon  Goodspeed,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York.  Phone 
Hartwick  4127. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  egg  larm,  good  pay. 
shares  possible.  Box  514-VG.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  puppies, 
black  and  silver,  ready  Sept.  $35.00,  papers. 
Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

WANTED.  YOUNG  COUPLE  for  commercial 
egg  farm.  Good  pay,  incentive.  T.  R.  Scott. 
Dansville,  N  Y 

BLACK  &  SILVER  German  Shepherd  puppies, 

registered  and  pedigreed.  8  months  old,  farm 
raised,  gentle  strain,  backed  by  champions.  $35 
each.  Charles  Coe,  Route  1,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

CARPENTERS-LABORERS-DRIVERS.  Overseas 
project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  information.  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters,  79  Wall  Street,  Dept.  V-1, 
New  York  5. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  $15.  Elsie  Howard, 
Woodsville,  New  Hampshire. 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 

country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  w;dow — ^tale  age, 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Bo.x  92,  Route  1,  Titusville, 
New  Jersey 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUBS  from  good  heel 

driving  parents.  Mates  $10.00,  females  $8.00. 
Also  tw'o  .5  month  old  pups,  $20.00.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  Pt'PPTKS  Registered  Excellent  com- 

panions.  Carlru  Collies.  South  Vernon,  Mass. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NEEDED  by  leading  pub¬ 

lishers  of  specialized  farm  magazines  to  call  on 
hatcheries,  dealers  and  producers  to  sell  com¬ 
plete  service  package.  Sales  e.xporicnce  essential. 
E.xtensive  travel  Must  have  car.  Salary,  expenses 
and  other  compan.v  benefits.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  514-WT,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line- 

cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y.- 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 
—Phone  Myrtle  2-7504 

AGENTS  WANTED 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  AH  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  sind  earn  tb  100% 
profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 
Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75-100  COD. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3- 
week  old  chicks  250  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4.  Pa. 

LARGE  LOP  OVER  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$8.95-100:  pullets,  $18  95t;  Reds,  Barred — White 
Rocks,  Hampshires,  $8.95;  pullets,  $16.65:  left 
over  heavies,  $7.95;  broilers,  $1.95-100;  duck¬ 
lings,  25-$7.25;  plus  postage.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $20  or  more  in  a  day  for  part 

or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman.  Write 
McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Box  371,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 

warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  It  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. 

SILOS 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  ( black 
pullets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  -Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write,  for 
special  quantity  discounts.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611.- 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILi.  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30’  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 

wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich.  N.  Y.  . 

PULLETS 

PULLETS;  RANGE  GROWN  quality.  Harco 

strain  Reds  and  crosses;  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Kimber  Leghorns.  Eight — twenty-six 
weeks.  Healthy  rugged.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Quantities  delivered.  Specify  preferences.  Lovell 
Gordon.  Fuitonville.  New  York. 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 

Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St.  Norwich.  New  York 

STANDING  CRAINE  SILO  14’.x40’,  c.xcellent 
condition.  Harry  Munsell  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone— Bergen  146,  New  York. 

BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS,  children’s  pets. 
‘Orrin  Shepard,  LeRoy,  New  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  Sec  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write;  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS 

MALLARD  TYPE,  $3  a  pair.  0.  E.  Hendrickson, 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

PIGEONS 

COLORED  HOMERS,  few  Whites,  $3  &  $5  pair. 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

PRESSURE  TREATED  POLES  for  bams  and 
sheds.  Cedar  posts  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing. 
Truckload  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Mar¬ 
cellus.  New  York.  Phone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 

FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  100.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Halcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  OPa. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops.  Cheese  cloth. 
IOC  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356A,  Thomwood.  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— Established  agents 
now  calling  on  fa-Tners  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our'  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  and  approximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products,  Lederle, 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  Qf  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  Dealer  Division.  P.  O.  Box  464, 
Camden  1 ,  N.  J 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America  s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. 

.STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  blooming  bulbs,  Alter 
Flower,  follows  crocus.  Very  prolific,  edging 
bulb.  25  for  $2.00,  P.P  Plant  now.  John  J. 
Steacy,  2  Park  PI.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livc.stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England- dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield. 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  “Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 

NURSERY  STOCK 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  Bushes;  Six  bear¬ 
ing  age  $5.95.  Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper 
Hampden  Road.  Monson,  Mass. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  PRICE  LIST  free. 
Neuner’s  Nursery,  368  Eicher  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Penna. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  literature  on  growing  nut 

trees,  dwarf  Iruit  trees  and  blueberry  plants. 
Also  price  list.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32, 
Langhorne,  Penna. 

LEARN  Auctioneering, ^term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

- - - - - - 

EARTHWORMS 

PLANTS 

STRAWBEl^RY,  RASPBERRY.  Blueberry, 
Blackberr^■  plants  for  tall  planting.  Write  tor 
free  catalog  describing  70  t'arietics.  Waller  K. 
Morss  &  Son.  Bradford,  Mass. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Intiuire:  Oakhaven  5, 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

SAWDUST 

DRAFTSMAN:  EXPERIENCED  on  Tax  maps, 
maiptonanre  and  draft  new  ones.' Title  searches. 
Box  514-ZH,  American  Agriculturist,  Jthaca, 
New  York. 

SAWDUST  AND  LOOSE  shavings,  trailer  load 
delivery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or  write 
prices.  FO-5-7755.  Townshend  Waste  Wood  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc..  Townshend.  Vermont. 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  19  Issue . Closes  Sept.  3 

Oet.  3  Issue . Closes  Sept.  17 

Oct.  17  Issue . Closes  Oct.  1 

Nov.  7  Issue . Closes  Oct.  22 


HAY  &  OATS 


WANTED;  TOP  QUALITY  Clover-Timothjra;;; 
Alfalfa-Timothy  Field  or  barn  loading  S  A 
Rauch  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  'by~ truck  load 
guaranteed  representation.  Stewart’s,  Maplecrest 
New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  OUR  famous  clover.  New  York's 

finest:  5  lbs  $1.95:  case  6-5’s  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-60’s 
,$21.00:  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flowcr  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80:  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


BEES 


QUEENS:  ITALIAN  or  Caucasian  $1.50  each 
Very,  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


1,000  ALL  DIFFERENT  Postage  .Stamps  $1.35 

Arnold  Croll, ,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  GOLD  COINS,  old  letters  with 
stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese.  Box 
1520A,;  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  colony  stamps 

only  lOe.  Approvals  Niagastamp.  St.  Catharines 
186,  Ontario. 


105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  different, 
lOif.  Approvals,  Crdwn  Stamp  Company,  908, 
Virgil,  Ontario. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD,  INSULATION.  Build 
anything  fast,  light,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  'at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor.  Violette  Co..  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


TARPAULINS 


OANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  -  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9,x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8.  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  Factory. 
■Write  for  complete  lisi  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 


HAZEN'S  WELL  DRILLING:  When  having  a 
well  drilled,  don’t  have  It  drilled  any  place.  Why 
take  a  chance  with  so  much  risk  and  expense, 
and  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry  hole  when 
you  can  have  spring  water!  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost — so  much 
water  for  so  much  money.  We  go  anywhere. 
505  Summer  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  MI-8-0993 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  FALL  Catalog.  Just  out!  Mail^ 
free!  Bargains  galore,  3549  properties  described, 
36  states,  coast-To-coast.  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses  World’s  largest!  59  years  service.  Strout 
Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave  New  Yoidt  10,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  OPERATING  hog  farm!  Three 
modern  homes,  ruildings.  Further  information, 
write  Post  Office  Box  212  Milford.  Connecticut. 

FOR  RENT.  LARGE  dairy  larm,  stanchions  fw 
67  milk  cows  and  24  young  stock.  Large  storage 
capacity  for  hay;  also  3  silos.  Comfortable  nine 
room  house  with  two  baths.  Must  be  seen  to  be 

appreciated.  High  Wick  Farm,  Leno.x,  Mas^ _ 

VALUE  HERE— ISO  acres,  17  miles  to  cityCTO 
worthy  timber,  new  home.  23-stall  stable.  $15,000. 
Poultry  farm,  equipped.  $17,500.  Country  store, 
nice  home,  .$12,500.  Homes.  Wants?  Hendrick¬ 
son  Bros..  Cobleskill,  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 
FORT^AljETlnLLTOP  home,  near  pavement. 
Fine  possibilities  —  lakes  close.  $4950.  Ronald 

Gallup,  Gilmanton,  1.  W..  New  Hampshire.  _ 

^ ROOM-  HOUSE  on  black  top  town  road: 
screened  porch  Sx.56,  ficldstonc  fireplace,  artesian 
well.  gas.  electricity,  phone,  on  nearly  ''2  acre, 
lawns,  flowers,  shrubs,  garden. 
minutes  from  bathing,  boating,  excellent  fisniw- 
Year  round  or  summer  home.  Price  $b.uuo- 
Woodin,  Box  '728,  .Sandy  Hook,  Conn.  _ 


FARMS,  COUNTRY  HOMES,  Lots,  A^e^ge, 
Reasonably  priced — terms.  P.  DorL 
R.D.  1,  Newfield,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Van  Etten 
CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  Equipped  BarmTl^d 
acres,  more  than  half  tillable,  drivethru  bs^ 
silo,  modernized  dwelling,  paved  road.  8^'' 
tools  included,  also  household  goods,  hay  m 
oats.  Immediate  possession.  Our  price,  $-b,i^’ 
make  us  an  offer.  Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency- 

Chautauqua,  2^.  Y^  Tel.  .3873.  _ _ 

COUNTRY  liOME,  Garage  and  small  lot  of  land. 
John  P.  Yeaton,  Epsom.  New  Hampshire.  _ _ — 

SPACIOUS  country’ liOMPb  4  bed  rooirS,  fi^' 
placc,  100  acres,  pond.  view.  Ideal  f^tiieme 
home.  Also  farms  175-400  acres,  excellent  village, 
country  homes,  stone  Revolutionary  house,  hw 
tiful  Mohawk  Valley,  New  'York  Thruway,  i 
umpho,  Canajoharie.  New’  York.  Tel.  4-1434;^ 
70  Acres.  2^STREAM^' tfmber,  hunting.  $3500. 
Write  Andrus,  Pawlet,  Vermont.  rm 

269  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,'  tractor  and  eoF“P'CT 
line  of  equipment,  good  10  room  house,  a 
tenant  house,  40  stanchion  drive-through  ^ 
other  buildings,  excellent  farming  arra.  yn 
ango  County,  near  Greene,  N.  Y., 
for  further  details  write  of  phone  M  erts  n 

Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.  _ 

FINE  HILLTOP  FARM" over  ito'  acres. 
land,  rest  pasture  and  timber.  in 

pond,  cozy  home.  Water  galore.  Phi''8te  sewp 
beautiful  country.  With  machinery  and  too 
only  $14.0OT.  Ow-ner.  Box  5i4-WK.  Amen 
Agriculturis^t,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


PlO^DA  home  SITES:  For  description,  price, 
fpms  plans.  Florida’s  most  desirable  retirement 
ncation;  beautiful  lots,  also  five  to  forty-acre 

Irafls.  Roy  Williams,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

morris  COUNIY,  NEW  JERSEY.  Illness  forces 
sacrifice' of  flourishing  turkey  farm  and  dog 
kennel.  Ranch  house.  Hazel  Polwin,  9  Eyland 

Place,  Succasunna,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

iw^ACRES  DAIRY  FARM  with  village  milk 
route  and  cciuipment.  New  drive-in  barn,  mod¬ 
ern  house,  tenant  house,  39  head,  spring  water, 
k  modern  farm  equipment.  Owner  wdll  take 
mortgage,  retiring.  Complete  .1138,000.  Wm.  Cragg, 

Realtor.  Cohocton,  New  York. _ 

PARST^^ATE  or  Dude  Ranch,  325  acres  high 
state  of  cultivation.  60  Jamesway  stanchion  barn 
cleaner;  7,000  bales  hay  in  barn:  20  acres  corn. 
8  room  house,  bath  and  half.  Also  tenant  house. 

Write  Bo.x  45.  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  ABANDONED  farm  with  or  without 
buildings.  Can  be  mostly  woods  with  some  lake 
frontage,  on  good  road.  Prefer  near  large  city. 
Box  ■'il4-LU,  Americar  Agriculturist.  Ithaca, 

New  York.  _ _ 

'  fo^OW  DAIRY  FARM,  2  houses.  Equipped  or 
bare.  Located  on  Route  20  in  Lebanon  Valley. 
Milk  for  July  netted  $6.00.  Joseph  J.  Keresey. 
West  Stockbridge.  Mass.  Phone  Center  2-4239. 
CHFRANGO  COUNTY'  Farm  on  improved  road, 
198  acres.  70  tillable,  40  stanchion  barn  83’x.36’. 
storage  200  tens  hay,  concrete  silo,  new  milk 
house,  electric  cooler,  three-bedroom  house. 
Buildings  in  good  condition.  Owner  leaving  tor 
Florida,  Sacritice  Price  .Sl.3.000.00  —  $3,000,00 
do'vn-pa.vment.  Complete  farm  rtiuipment.  includ¬ 
ing  two  tractors,  may  be  purchased  with  farm. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  The  John  C.  Stott  Agency; 
Inc.,  Norwich,  New  York,  Telephone  4-2227. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  nandle  hard  packed 

and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feeo 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes  30  days  free  triai 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co.  Plainfield  22,  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERIN g7~B a nTclea rT 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  Term.s 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  rebuilt 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  supply  Catalog 
#59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co..  185  Oak 
land  St..  "Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

ELECTRfc^ FORK  &  PA LLET  Trucks.  Rider 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi¬ 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One- 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.. 
Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  furthei 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co..  Plainfield.  Ill 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edition. 
"Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts, 
totral  Tractor  Parts  (Co..  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
government  SELLS:  Surplus  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  jeeps:  trucks;  tractors;  farm  implements: 
inisc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro¬ 
cedure  $1.00.  “Governmeijt  Surplus  Sales,”  Bo.x 
^-AA.  Nar.uot  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUEriM4~DODGE  %  tornru^'!  ES! 
Garris,  Washington,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

M.C.  CONTINUOUS  Gra^n  Dryers— M.  C.  Chop- 

Per,  the  4-in-one  machine,  chopper-hay  condi- 
honer-mower-stalK  shredder.  See  them  at  New 
York  State  Fair.  Chester  I.  Frederick.  Distribu¬ 
tor,  Taylor  Road,  Mendon,  N.  Y.  Phone  Honeoye 
Falls  317-W. _ 

SUPER  A'TOM  FENCE  Charger  will  not  shorn 

on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  or, 
Wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guarantee 
If  charger  is  not  all  we  claim  $29.50  postpaid 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted  Write  Smith 

risher  mc.^  Dept.  AA.  Owosso  Michigan. _ 

rice  PO'TATO  DIGGERS  Attractive  low  price. 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Alfg.  Co.,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y 

fpR  SALE:  248D  A.T.  Ferrcl  grain  cleaner 
with  screens.  Good  condition.  Newark  Grain  Co., 
fnc.,  Newark.  N  Y  Phone  Deerfield  1-2233. 
sensational  GARDEN^TRACTOR.  Hoes  be- 
uveen  plants  and  row's,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en- 
irely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan- 
offe,.'  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe, 
DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 

CIDER  MILL  EQUIPMENT:  press,  motor,  etc. 
Gw;ald__Scott.  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Phone  247. 
EGGOMATIC  egg  GRADER.  5  sizes,  excellent 

condRion.  Albert__LhRz.  Treadw'ell,  N.  Y. _ 

1952  DIAMOND  T — 48  Passenger  school  bus, 
stw  condition,  price  $800.00.  R.  E.  Ayer,  Milton 


_ SIGNS _ 

P®  JpESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free 

^ssel  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

Farm  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamer 
ii'tispassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write 
jgns  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  New  York.  ,Dept  G 

NO  trespassing  signs  — prices,  sample  free, 
“eacon  Enterprises,  Route  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


_ _  PRINTING 

heavy  envelopes,  3%.x6t4,  $2.55  post- 
tl^PJ^stypross,  Putney,  Vermont. 
omNIE  &  address  combination  —  500  labels 
Srafo.  ^?H-inking  stamp  $1.00.  Display  Center, 
^«uth  Lincoln  1.  Mass. 


jr-_____y<OTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
PrmN*^°f  or  negatives  300:  12-400.  8  Kodacolor 
52  on  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 

Yn'iml,  rl-l’^H  OO.  Superior  quality  processing 
^Q£_Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  I  N  Y 

froST?  HMAS  cards — beautiful,  colorful,  made 
for  9c;* ’^r  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
.voiir  loi  postage  and  handling.  Mail 

bpiai*  T,^^Hve  and  400  coin — now!  Penny-Fix, 
'"‘air,  New  Jersey. 


_  SCHOOLS 

YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  ir 
isheri  M  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn- 

frep  '  A  °  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
58th'  K^'i'^rican  School,  Dept.  X653,  Dre.xcl  at 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


SOME  150  people  gathered  at  Ess  Kay 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  New  York  re¬ 
cently  for  the  Beef  Cattle  Field  Day 
sponsored  by  the  County  Livestock 
Committee  of  Erie  County,  New  York. 
A.  B.  Price  was  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  day  and  started  the  program  by 
introducing  Northrup  Knox  of  Ess  Kay 
Farm,  who  welcomed  the  guests,  and 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  FOR  1913  LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncirculated  Dollars  1804 — 1839.  1893-S,  1895-P. 
1903-0  Pay  $100.00-$5,a00.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00:  Flying 
Eagle  Cents — $500.00:  Indian  Cents — $175.00: 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
19‘24— $1,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 
$3,000.00  ;  20  pieces— $125.00:  30  pieces— $150.00; 
halfdimes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10. 00-$l, 000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 50  silver 
—$100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921—500  — 
$750.00.  Wanted — 200  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy¬ 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
intormation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be- 
forp  sending  coins.  Worthycoin  Corporation. 
(K-232-CL  Boston  8,  Massachusetts.  \ _ 

HAVE  CASH,  WILL  travel.  We  need  stamps, 
coins,  old  currency,  and  old  envelopes.  Will  pur¬ 
chase  any  quantity  and  will  pay  honest  prices. 
Write  Joseph  P  Morgan  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  or 
Call  Dunkirk  5921. _ 

TOP  CASH  FOR  rare  coins.  Buy  list  100.  Richer, 
901,  Schenectady  1.  N  Y. 

WANTED  ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILE,  or  parts, 
any  conditicn.  Duryee.  43-50  165  St.,  Flushing, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOODS 

DELICIOUS  HOME  MADE  Cookies,  via  Parcel 
Post.  Mail  $1.00  for  3  doz  assorted.  Joan  Briant, 
RD5,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

OLD  FASHIONED  BLUE  Potatoes,  high  quality, 

long  keeping.  Trial  box  $1.00  postpeiid.  Wright 
Farm,  Plympton,  Mass. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily, 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
tor  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 
HOUSEWARES,  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  Salimone,  Park  Ridge.  New  Jersey. _ 

DRESSES  240:  SHOES  390:  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld.  164-AA.  Christopher.  Brook- 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWLY  REVISED  EDITION  of  “'Treasured  Re¬ 
cipes”,  Czechoslovakian- American  cook  book  now 
available.  New  spiral  bindihg — 160  pages — $2.25 
postpaid.  Send  to  Lutheran  Women’s  Circle,  88 
West  Genesee  Street,  Skaneateles.  New  York. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  GRANGE,  clubs.  Raise 
$100.00  or  more.  Over  60  new  e.xciting  gifts  and 
useful  kitchen  items.  Also  banquet  paper,  nap¬ 
kins,  wrappings.  Write  tor  free  catalogue.  Brisko 
Products.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

SUITINGS.  BUY  DIRECT.  3>/2  yards— 60  inches 
wide.  Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  Gabardines. 
Crease-resistant,  washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
Samples  IO0.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AS  Taylor, 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 

appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable,  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota.  _ 

STAMPED  LINElsft  FOR  embroidery  or  paint- 

ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St.,  Dept.  510,  New_Xortc  11,  N.  Y. _ 

SEW  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 

booklet  featuring  McCall’s  patterns.  Free  loan 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write;  National 
Cotton  Counbil,  Dept.  B.  Box  9906,  Memphis  12. 
Tenn. _ _ _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 

money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  used  exclusively.  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

QUILT  PIECES!  BEAUTIFUL  colors!  114  lbs.. 
$1.00:  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 

Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass.  _ 

RAISE  $56~OFr  MORE  easily}  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations.  Complete 
credit!  Write  for  free  catalog  today.  Bebco, 
Dept.  A.  G.  59  Oneonta,  New  York. 

GIVE  YOUR  HOME  a  real  treat.  Save  time  and 
money.  Free  catalog — 68  new  and  unusual  house¬ 
hold  items.  Special  offer.  Write  E  ’n  J  House¬ 
hold  Gems,  3  West  29th  Street,  DepL  10,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EARN  FREE  BLANKET— Act  as  secretary  for 

Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality. 
Only  9  members.  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks. 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs, 
Dept.  A,  39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
XMAS  OR  PASTEL  ribbon  remnants,  100  yards 
$1.25  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211,  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING"?  Don’t  be — call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  -od  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445.  _ ^ _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 

leaf  chewing  5  pounds  .$3.00  postpaid.  'Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 

■BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year,  ‘200 

copy  Old'  Forge  16,  New  York. _ 

RUBBER  S'TAMPS — 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  fold- 
cr.  Champlain  Industries.  Hinesburg  2,  Vermont. 
BELA-RO-PEOL  Ointment  aims  to  be  different, 

no  antibiotics — swivelstick  $2.  Containers  $3  and 
$7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn.  Dept.  A  A. _ \ _ 

BUY  AT  DISCOUN'T.  Send  25  cents  for  catalog. 

H.  W.  Brown,  Ulysses,  Penna. 
for  SALE:  EXCELLENT  “Old  Fashioned 
Smoked  Cheese”  sent  in  bars  averaging  1  lb. 
2  oz.  for  $1..39.  We  pay  the  postage.  Conn.  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


Mike  Pangburn,  farm  manager,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  operations  there. 

The  first  demonstration  was  hoof 
trimming,  conducted  by  herdsman 
Xuther  Lawton  and  Jim  Coyner,  field- 
man  of  the  American  Angus  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Professor  John  Miller  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  staff  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  spoke  on  the  Angus  herd  classi¬ 
fication  program.  He  demonstrated  his 
talk  with  one  of  the  cows  from  the  Ess 
Kay  herd  and  the  herd  sire,  Ankonian 
32129. 

Next  was  a  judging  contest  with  Jim 
Coyner,  Ed  Huff,  Livestock  Breeder 
Journal,  and  Professor  Myron  Lacy  of 
Cornell,  acting  as  official  judges.  Four- 
H  club  .winners  were:  first,  Jayne 
Hardy,  Lawton;  second,  Gerald  Porter, 
Alden;  and  third,  Randy  Cole,  South 
Wales.  Adult  winners  were:  first,  Paul 
E,  Cordis,  East  Aurora;  second,  A.  B. 
Price,  Clarence;  and  third,  Adam 
Harbison,  Clarence  Center. 

A  talk  on  progeny  testing  as  is  being 
•  done  in  New  York  State  was  given  by 
Professor  Myron  Lacy.  Bob  Martin,  of 
the  Buffalo  Producers  Commission  firm 
gave  one  of  his  usual  fine  talks  "on  mar¬ 
keting  beef  cattle.  Later  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Professor  Walter  Griffeth,  of  the 
Cornell  agronomy  department,  spoke  on 
basic  factors  in  utilizing  land,  for  best 
results  as  applied  to  beef  producers. 

The  program  concluded  with  a  steak 
roast. 

— ■  A.  A.  — 

]VEW  YORK 
SHEEP  SALE 

ON  JULY  24th  at  1:00  p.m.  a  large 
crowd  of  sheepmen  gathered  at  the 
livestock  judging  pavilion  of  Cornell 
University  for  the  16th  annual  sheep 
sale  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Im¬ 
provement  Project.  The  average  prices 
are  listed  below: 


Ewes 

Rams 

Hampshire  . 

. $62.50 

$78.12 

Suffolk  . 

.  65.70 

77.77 

Dorset  . . 

.  46.11 

60.00 

Corriedale  . 

.  51.00 

78.75, 

Shropshire  . 

.  47.50 

45.00 

Southdown 

.  —  — 

52.50 

Average  — 

.  56.80 

72.31 

Suffolks  still  continued  to  be  in  good 
demand.  Mr.  Roy  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N.Y., 
had  the  top  selling  ram  of  the  sale  at 
a  figure  of  $180.00.  H  &  O  Ranch,  Ant¬ 
werp,  N.  Y.,  rnade  this  lucky  purchase. 
Mr.  Van  Vleet  also  consigned  the  second 
high  selling  individual  of  the  sale,  a 
ewe,  at  $122.50.  Mr.  Joseph  Lawson, 
Pavilion,  N.  Y.,  purchased  this  excel¬ 
lent  type  Suffolk  ewe. 

During  the  morning  before  the  sale 
all  animals  were  shown.  Mr.  Raymond 
Henderson,  Mr.  Ben  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Larry  Hunt  were  the  judges.  • 

— Warren  F.  Brannon 


Coming  Meetings 

Sept.  4-12 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-27— Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25 — W.N.Y.  Fat  Stock  Show  and 
Sale  Empire  Stockyards,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  5-8— Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  Exposition,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  6-8  —  NEPPCO’s  22nd  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  8 — Maine  State  Jersey  Sale, 
Augusta. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Angus  Sale, 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Oct.  12-17 — 55th  annual  meeting  Am¬ 
erican  Milk  Goat  Record  Assoc.,  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass. 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Nov.  12-15 — National  F.F.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  13-14 — National  Grange  An¬ 
nual  Session,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 


200  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 
SEPTEMBER  24  and  25,  1959 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SALE 
COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  24  1959  -  1:00  P.M. 
Cobleskill  is  located  on  Route  7 — 40  miles  Southwest  of 
Albany.  Bus  and  train  service  available.  It  is  80  miles 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass,  or  Bennington,  Vt.,  etc. 

43  HEAD — 3  Bulls  from  high  record  dams-^0  cows  and 
Bred  Heifers  in  full  flow  of  milk  or  close  springers. 
Cows  all  have  high  records  and  dams  of  Heifers  average 
well  over  10,000  lbs. 

LANGMORE  FARMS,  INC.  DISPERSAL 
TROY,  NEW  YORK  ' 
SEPTEMBER  25,  1959  -  10:«0  A.M. 

Farm  located  6  miles  East  of  Troy  on  Route  2. 

150  HEAD— 76  COWS,  21  BRED  HEIFERS.  51  OPEN 
HEIFERS— 2  BULL  CALVES 
An  extremely  well-bred  young  herd  including  46  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  A.  R.  Proven  Sire.  Fairlawn  K.  Dominant 
and  2  sons  from  high  record  dams. 

All  over  8  months  vaccinated — All  T.  B.  and  Bang’s 
Certified. 

All  tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bang's  within  30  days  of  sale. 
For  Catalogues  of  Both  Sales  Write 

THE  MERRYMAN  CO.  -  SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


17TH  CANANDAIGUA  SALE 
Thurs.  Evenins— September  17,  1959 

Canandaigi'a,  N.  Y.  —  7  P.M.  Sharp 
Sale  at  the  sale  barns,  Ontario  'County  Fairgrounds, 
2  miles  east  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  south  of 
the  New  York  Thruway.  Fairgrounds  are  located  on  the 
Canandaigua- Hopewell  Townline  Road,  l'/2  miles  north 
of  Routes  5  and  20. 

90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  90 

(Selected  by  Adrian  Personius) 

Fresh  or  close. up  Cows  &  Heifers  —  Eight  young  herd 
sires.  Choice  selection  of  Heifer  Calves.  T.B.  Accredi¬ 
ted — Calfhood  vaccinated — Largely  eligible  for  Interstate. 

Our  September  Sale  features  a  very  select  group  of 
fresh  and  close-up  heifers.  Many  from  bull  stud  and 
proven  sires  and  from  dams  with  records  to  685F.  An 
own  daughter  of  Sir  Bese  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean  sells  with 
565F.  A  choice  young  herd  sire  sells  from  a  dam  with 
two  records  of  701 F  and  702F  (2x).  These  animals  are 
all  selected,  inspected  by  a  veterinarian  and  ready  to 
produce  immediately  for  you. 

Catalogs  at  Ringside — lunch  available — trucking  arranged 
Sale  Managers  &  Auctioneers 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  INC.  Phone  146  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FINGER  LAKES  BRED  AND  FRESH  HEIFER  SALE 
Wednesday— September  23,  1959 
Bath,  New  York  —  7  P.M. 

Sale  at  the  Steuben  County  Fairgrounds 
70  Registered  and  Choice  Grade  Helsteins  70 
(all  hand-picke,.  .,y  Pat  King) 

T.B.  accredited  —  Calfhood  vaccinated— 30  by 
blood  test— Inspected  by  veterinarian 
This  year’s  Sa'e  features  one  of  the  finest  selections  of 
fresh  and  close-up  heifers  ever  picked  by  a  District 
NYABC  Sale.  You  will  find  daughters  of  such  popular 
sires  as  Sears,  Imperial,  Bel  Wayne,  and 'Bur.  Many 
have  been  plcxed  from  the  heart  of  some  of  the  top 
herds  in  the  area.  Heifers  from  dams  with  records 
to  628F. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Feature  Sale 
Every  Animal  Sired  by  An  NYABC  Sire 
Catalogs  on  Request  —  Lunch  Available 
Trucking  Arranged 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  INC.  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager-  &  Auctioneers 


13TH  ANNUAL  WESTERN  N.  Y. 
GUERNSEY  SALE 

Little  Valley  Fair  Grounds 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

TUES.  SEPT.  15,  1959  1:00  P.M. 

30  Fresh  or  close  up  first  calf  heifers  and 
young  cows.  Consignments  representing 
top  herds  in  Western  New  York. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

Auctioneer  —  Edgar  Chapman,  Chairman 
Conewango  Valley,  New  York 


DR.  HENRY  M.  LANE  COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 

Thurs.  Eve.  Sept.  10— Dundee,  N.  Y. 

7:00  P.M. 

Sale  at  the  far’i  on  Starkey  Rd.,  I  mile  east  of  tha 
four  corners  in  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  30 
(19  cov/s  in  milk— 3  bred  heifers— 7  open— 
1  bull) 

The  complete  dispersal  ol  this  fine  herd  of  Registered 
Helsteins  which  averaged  I5I45M  and  561 F  this  past 
year.  The  sale  will  feature  eight  daughters  of  Pabst  Sir 
Roburke  Rag  Apple  (Ex-GM)  The  entire  herd  is  carry¬ 
ing  service  to  Curtiss  Candy  Sires.  Individual  records 
to  729F.  T.B.  Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccinated — Bangs 
Certified — 30  day  blood  test.  Farm  Machinery  to  b*  sold 
at  7:00  P.M.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lane.  Owner 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Inc.,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 
Safe  Managers  &  Auctioneers 
Phone  146 

Members  State  &  National  Auctioneers  Ass'n. 


nYR$HIRE  DISPERSAL 


Milking  Herd  —  Bred  Heifers — Herd  Sires  for 
Clarence  Nicholls,  Nedrow  (near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
>SAT.,  SEPT.  19th.  at  12:30  P.M. 

Farm  along  Rt.  80  in  S.  Onondaga  village. 

25  COWS  -  IS  BRED  HEIFERS 
2  Grand  Champion  Excellent  Bulls. 

Both  were  ‘Grand’  at  the  N,  Y.  State  Fair 
15  daughters  sell— 13  bred  to  them! 

It’s  one  of  the  top  herds  in  the  Northeast.  Cattle  with 
superior  prize-winning  type,  superior  production,  superior 
breeding.  Ten  cows  freshened  in  Aug.,  8  are  due  in 
iSept.,  3  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  3  in  Dec.,  and  5  in  Jan. 
Lots  of  tall  milk  here.  A  heifer  from  this  herd  sold  in- 
the  National  Sale  for  $1700.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
quality  you  may  expect. 

HEALTH:  Herd  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days.  Bred  females 
examined  for  pregnancy. 

-  FOR  CATALOG  WHITE  - 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


(566  )  42 


American  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


Has  won  over  40  ribbons  in  cooking  contests 


Expert  Cook  from  Collins,  New  York 
Wins  Six  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Three  little  Buckleys  sit  in  on  big 

event.  Mrs.  LaVerne  Buckley  is 
putting  her  cooking  awards  in  her 
scrapbook.  And  you  can  be  sure 
she’s  saving  a  special  place  for  her 
favorite  ribbons — the  six  she  won 
at  last  year’s  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Buckley  is  teaching  her 
daughters  to  be  prize-winning 
cooks,  too,  and  her  most  important 
lesson  is  to  use  the  best  ingredients 
— including  Fleischmgnn’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  the  best,”  she  says, 
“rises  fast  every  time!” 

And  now  that  school  time’s  here 


Yeast  even  more.  The  youngsters 
love  yeast-raised  treats  in  lunch 
boxes — and  for  after-school 
snacks.  So  get  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  and  keep  a  supply 
handy  ...  it  will  stay  fresh  for 
months^.  And  try  the  new  yeast 
and  biscuit-mix  cookery.  You’ll 
find  easy  recipes  on  the  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  package. 


you’ll  be  using  Fleischmann’s  Dry 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


TWICE  AS  LOVELY!  TWICE  AS  CHARMING! 

Giant  Double 

PEONIES 

1/2  PRICE! 

5  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 
(12  for  $4)  (25  for  $7) 

Why  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  these  choice, 
giant  flowering  double  peony  plants  at  less 
than  V2  fhe  catalog  price?  Because  several 
hundred  acres  containing  these  gorgeous  plants 
are  being  sold  and  the  plants  MUST  BE  MOVED 
or  plowed  under.  You  will  receive  hand  selected 
and  state  Inspected  root  divisions  that  will 
produce  up  to  45  beautiful  and  giant  blooms 
on  a  single  plant— enough  to  give  you  a  gor¬ 
geous  display  in  your  garden  and  breathtak- 
ingly  beautiful  bouquets  and  centerpieces  in 
your  home.  Rich  color  assortments  of  our  choice. 
Satin  Rose,  Blood  Red,  Crimson,  Snow  White, 
Salmon,  Bright  Red,  Pearl  Pink.  All  are  choice  varieties  that  normally  sell  for  as  much 
as  $2.50  each.  Order  now  as  many  as  you  can  possibly  use  while  our  less  than  V2 
price  sale  lasts.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  On  delivery  pay  $2  for  5  roots,  $4  for  12  roots,  or 
$7  for  25  roots  plus  COD  charges.  We  pay  postage  on 'prepaid  orders.  If  not  100% 

satisfied  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money— you  don't  even 
have  to  return  the  plants. 


FREE  GIFT 

If  you  order  now 
you  will  receive 
absolutely  FREE 
one  of  our  very 
beautiful  “Gar¬ 
den  Beauty” 
Tall  Bearded 
valued  up  ‘to  $2.50  each. 
Fall  1959  Color  Catalog 
available — 25  cents  each. 


HOUSE  OF  WESLEY  NURSERY  DIVISION 

RR  1  Dept.  106-19,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
□  Prepaid  □  COD 


Send  Me  . 

Double  Peony 
Roots. 


Name  .. 
Address 


The  answer  to  your  need  for  a  new  cooking  out¬ 
look  —  renewed  confidence  in  your  kitchen's 
appearance.  Designed  to  speed  your  daily  food 
preparation  —  automatically,  economically.  Glass 
lined  “take-out”  oven  sides  for  easy  washing, 
Rotisserie  —  many  other  features  for  a  new  adven¬ 
ture  in  cooking.  , _ 

/  6399  iaKE  street 

MONARCH  RANGE  CO./ beaver  dam,  wis. 


Garden  Talk 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


Ever  since  I  raised  the  question  of 
“moon  planting”  in  this  column  a 
month  or  so  ago,  I  have  been  hearing 
from  many  of  you  on  the  subject  and 
have  greatly  enjoyed  your  letters.  One 
reader  sent  me  a  quotation  from  an  old 
paper,  which  read  in  part: 

“It  may  be  all  moonshine,  but  I  keep 
an  open  mind.  There  are  still  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  by  mortal  man.  So  far,  in 
spite  of  many,  experiments,  I  can  see 
no  definite  influence  of  the  moon;  yet 
there  are  old-timers  who  swear  that 
crops  which  grow  below  the  surface 
should  be  planted  in  the  waning  phase, 
and  crops  which  mature  above  the 
ground  in  the  waxing  phase.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  our  State  experiment 
stations  would  undertake  a  systematic 
study  of  this  superstition.” 

There's  a  Reason 

A  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  reader  says,  “The 
reason  for  planting  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  is  that  the  roots  work  dpwn.  If 
you  plant  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  they  stay  covered  up;  if  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  half  of  them  will  be 
sunburned.  It  has  been  proved  that  if 
you  lay  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  it  too  'will  work 
down  until  it  is- eventu,ally  covered  up — ■ 
but  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  it  will  stay  on  top.” 

A  Sayre,  Pa.,  farmer  says  he  does 
most  of  his  planting  by  the  moon,  “or 
rather  by  the  Zodiac  signs  of  the  moon. 
I  usually  get  myself  Rexall’s  Almanac 
at  the  drug  store,  about  Christmas 
time.  The  moon  has  various  signs,  and 
the  almanac  tells  when  to  plant  by 
them.” 

A  Bath,  N.  Y.  reader  writes:  “If 
crops  or  vegetables  are  planted  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  moon,  you  won’t  get 
the  yield  expected  of  them.  When  we 
lived  on  a  larger  farm,  my  husband 


always  planned  to  put  in  oats  in  the 
new  of  the  moon.  Many  times  ■when 
people  asked  us  why  we  hadn’t  got  this 
or  that  vegetable  in  yet,  and  we  said 
it  wasn’t  the  right  time  of  the  moon, 
they  laughed  and  said  'they  planted 
their  garden  in  the  ground,  instead  of 
the  moon — but  we’ve  never  been  sorry 
for  moon  plantings!” 

Another  reader  says  she  remembers 
that  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  her 
father  made  a  great  to-do  about  his 
brother  planting  his  beans  by  the  moon. 
“My  uncle  believed  in  moon  planting,” 
she  says,  “and  my  father  didn’t.  He 
told  his  brother  he  might  better  drag 
the  ground  a  few  more  times,  and  that 
a  good  seed  bed  made  a  lot  more  dif¬ 
ference  than  the  moon.  One  time  I  com¬ 
pared  the  results  my  father  got  with 
those  of  my  uncle’s,  and  Father’s  crop 
turned  out  best.  Possibly  our  land  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  maybe  the  seed 
and  amount  of  cultivating  too.  I  don’t 
know.  I  only  know  I  was  very  proud  of 
my  father.” 

No  Ghost 

This  spring  I  planted  our  own  garden 
as  usual — early  and  whenever  the  soil 
was  right.  Arleigh,  who  helps  me  with 
the  garden,  said  that  I  was  planting  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  moon —  but  later 
he  admitted  he  had  never  seen  a  better 
garden.  Not  that  I  wish  to  disparage 
moon  planting!  I  just  think  we  take 
such  good  care  of  the  garden  at  our 
place  that  it  did  well  anyhow. 

I  remember  late  one  evening  when 
my  husband  was  out  spreading  lime  and 
fertilizer  with  a  Cyclone  seeder  (for 
lack  of  the  proper  cart),  I  saw  a  white 
apparition  in  the  garden.  When  I  went 
out  to  check,  I  found  that  Phil  had 
hung  his  clothes  on  the  fence  and  was 
spreading  the  lime  and  fertilizer  in  his 
underwear.  This  enabled  him  to  finish 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


FALL  FASHION  NOTES 


Fall  1959  ushers  in  some  fresh,  new 
ideas  in  fashion  that  are  charming 
and  very  wearable.  If  you  are  a  more 
conservative  minded  woman,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  find  so  many  variations, 
from  which  to  choose.  Many  of  these 
ideas  are  shown  on  page  43. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
this  season  is  the  wide-shoulder  look. 
This  can  be  achieved  in  many  different 
ways — it  may  be  a  wide  collar,  as  in 
No.  9418  on  page  43,  or  a  yoke  line 
that  directs  your  eye  to  greater  width, 
or  a  drop  shoulder  line. 

The  big  sleeve  look  fits  in  with  this 
idea.  All  of  these  details  can  be  art¬ 
fully  adapted  and  scaled  to  conform  to 
different  figure  proportions.  If  you  have 
a  slim  young  figure,  you  may  choose 
the  more  extreme  version,  while  the 
woman  with  a  large  figure  can  have  a 
modified  adaptation,  such  as  No.  9427, 
and  still  enjoy  the  fashion  feature. 

Tunic  dresses  and  peplums  are  news, 
too.  Here  again,  the  length  of  the  pep- 
lum  can  be  suited  to  your  proportions. 
The  short  peplum,  just  upper  hip 
length  (see  No.  9407)  does  not  broaden 
the  figure.  The  tunic  ensemble  No.  9426, 
with  its  basic  dress  and  tunic  top,  can 
be  the  backbone  of  your  wardrobe.  It 
even  slims  the  larger  figure. 

Coats,  suits,  and  dresses  will  have  an 
easy  line,  but  with  the  waistline  defi¬ 
nitely  defined  by  the  belted  look.  The 


By 

HELEN 
POWELL 
SMITH 

soft  two-piece  dress.  No.  9405,  empha¬ 
sizes  this  idea. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  suit 
and  you  have  a  half-size  figure,  look  for 
one  with  an  easy  fitting  jacket,  proba¬ 
bly  having  a  rounded  shoulder  line,  with 
dolman  sleeves  and  settling  into  a  snug 
fit  just  above  the  hipline.  A  slim  skirt 
will  look  best  with  this  jacket. 

The  shirtwaist  dress  which  appeared 
in  the  spring  and  became  so  popular 
will  continue  into  fall  in  many  varia¬ 
tions — the  simple  classic  type,  the  one 
with  extra  balloon  sleeves,  and  others 
with  shoulder  and  neckline  variations. 
Sleeves  will  be  either  three-quarter 
length  or  short. 

Hip  lines  seem  to  be  somewhat  round¬ 
ed  and  this  is  often  emphasized  by 
tucks,  darts,  or  pleats. 

Skirts  are  slim,  moderately  full,  or 
full,  depending  upon  the  over-all  design 
of  t,he  dress  you  choose  for  your  figure 
type.  One  very  attractive  design.  No. 
9234,  laps  over  to  give  a  slimming 
effect,  and  has  interesting  collar  and 
pocket  details. 

Although  skirts,  aro  short,  length  is 
really  a  matter  of  good  design  and  pro¬ 
portion  for  your  figure. 

I  suggest  you  save  these  fashion 
notes  and  the  designs  on  page  43  fob 
reference  this  fall,  and  for  ordering 
your  patterns. 


j^erican  Agriculturist,  September  5,  1959 


43  (567) 


By  Helen  Powell  Smith 


9415 

14’/2-24V2 


9415.  Casual  style  with  flip-over  col¬ 
lar  and  clever  yoke  detail.  Pretty  in  ray¬ 
on  or  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes,  141/2,  161/2,  18 1/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2. 

35  cents. 


9297 

12-20;  40 


4611 

14'/2-24’/2 


9405.  A  “fashion  first”  this  fall! 
Tunic  top  over  slim-lined  skirt.  Top  has 
no  waist  seam;  just  nip  with  belt.  Cot¬ 
ton  broadcloth  and  faille  are  suitable 
fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes 
to,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 


9297.  Curved  yoke,  off-the-throat 
collar  above  fitted  midriff,  and  graceful 
skirt.  Sew  this  in  cotton  or  silk  print. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40.  35  cents. 


611.  Half-size  fashion  with  notched 
ivers  and  pretty  sleeve  detail.  Smart 
^  silk  or  rayon  print  or  taffeta.  Print- 
1  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  141^,16%, 
5y2,  201/2,  22^2,  241/2.  50  cents. 


4905.  A  gay-swinging  fashion — per¬ 
fect  for  cotton  remnants,  plaid  and 
plain.  Printed  Pattern  in  Children’s 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  35  cents. 


9234.  Note  clever  cut  of  collar,  the 
subtle  side-swept  line — wonderfully  slim  ¬ 
ming  for  the  half-size  figure.  Choose  a 
flecked  cotton,  tweed  or  jersey.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14l^,  16%,  I8I/2, 
201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  35  cents. 

9238.  Shirtwaist  bodice  above  graceful 
skirt.  Sew  this  in  cotton,  faille,  or  taf¬ 
feta.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  35  cents. 

9407.  This  stunning  suitdress  is  per¬ 
fect  sewn  in  slubbed  cotton,  faille  or  jer¬ 
sey.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%, 
16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 

9426.  Dress  and  tunic  designed  to  trim 
and  slim  the  larger  figure.  Stunning  in 
silk  crepe.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


9234 

U’/2-24'/2  9427.  Designed  for  the  larger  figure, 
with  gentle  flowing  lines,  pretty  yoke¬ 
line  and  sleeve  interest.  Lovely  in  a  silk 
print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50.  35  cents. 


9238 

12-20;  40-42 


9407 

14’.  2-24' 2 


4905 

2-10 


f ;  [ 

I*  /  -.1^ 


941 
12-20 


9426 

36-48 


9427 

36-50 


9418.  Beloved  two-piece  dress.  Top 
kas  neat  yoke  detail;  skirt  is  slim  and 
Smart  in  a  dark-toned  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14, 
16.  18,  20.  35  cents. 


PATTERN  4611  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9405,  9297,  4905,  9418,  9415,  9234,  9238,  9407,  9426,  9427,  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 
each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
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Over  3  000  From  One  City  Alone 


24  HOUR 

THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATER 


The 

Fuel  Saving  Sensation 

50%  to  75% 

LOWER  FUEL  COSTS 


Build  one  fire  a  season,  remove  ashes 
3  times  monthly,  refuel  on  averaoe  of 
once  every  24  hours. 

24-hour  safe,  even  heat. 

Unbelievable  fuel  savings. 

Burns  all  types  of  wood  successfully. 

15  models,  the  larBef~heating  up  to  6 
rooms. 

Titne-testcd  and  proven^^ 

Choice  of  four  decorator  colors. 


Handsome 

Economical 


•  Convenient 
•  Efficient 


®  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  A-31,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PROOF 

of 


Guaranteed  Performance 
In 

Hemes  •  Schools  •  Stores 
Apartments  *  Farm  Buildings 

PATENTED  FEATURES 

1.  Built-in  down-draft  system, 

2.  Radiant  heat  control  thermostat, 

3.  Secondary  Air  Intake. 

Write  For  FREE  Color  Catalogue 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  Jood  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’s  sleeiiand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


One -Act  Plays 


INEXPENSIVE! 

ROYALTY-FREE! 

EASY  TO  PRODUCE! 

To  Count  Thirteen 
Holloway's  Hired  Hand 
Three  Cheers  for  Woody 
Henpecked 

The  New  Hired  Hand 
Out  of  the  Night 
Oh  Doctor! 

Christmas  on  the  Farm 
The  Electric  Fence 
The  Opened  Road 

What  Men  Think  of  the  Home  Bureau 


Thirty-Five  Cents  Each 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  DEPARTMENT 
P.O.  Box  367-P 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


HHMiime.  .  .  , 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take- time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


yioi^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

NOFUEL^ASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

BuNAti. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


1^ 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
GOOD  RESULTS  WITH 

classified 

advertising 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  o,  1959 

Summertime  Specialties  No.  5: 


Tomatoes 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


OMATO  TIME!  Who  hasn’t 
eagerly  awaited  these  gay  color¬ 
ed,  juicy  flavored,  vine  ripened 
beauties?  Aside  from  their  wel¬ 
come  appearance  and  choice  flavor, 
field  ripened  tomatoes  have  twice  as 
much  vitamin  C  as  the  fall  and  winter 
greenhouse  varieties,  and  they  retain 
a  good  share  of  it  when  canned  or 
cooked.  Tomatoes  are  a  boon  to  weight 
watchers,  too,  since  a  medium  tomato 
furnishes  only  about  30  calories,  and 
almost  one-half  of  the  day’s  quota  for 
vitamin  C  and  about  one-third  of  the 
quota  for  vitamin  A  —  two  vitamins 
that  are  likely  to  be  found  low  in  north¬ 
eastern  states,  according  to  the  1955 
U.S.D.A.  survey. 

Be  sure  to  sort  your  tomatoes  into 
rq3e  and  underripe  groups.  For  best 
flavor,  texture,  and  food  value,  spread 
the  underripe  ones  out  at  cool  room 
temperature.  For  vitamin  value,  some 
light  is  needed,  jbut  not  the  sunny  win¬ 
dow  sill  formerly  thought  perfect  for 
ripening.  Too  much  light  and  heat  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  good  color. 
Place  ripened  tomatoes  in  your  refrig¬ 
erator  where  the  cold  will  check  fur¬ 
ther  ripening.  Use  any  with  cracks  im¬ 
mediately. 

If  you  are  going  to  peel  your  toma¬ 
toes,  do  so  just  before  you  serve  them, 
and  keep  them  chilled.  Take  your 
choice  among  these  methods  of  peel¬ 
ing:  dip  the  tomato  quickly  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  then  into  cold  and  slip 
off  skin;  or  stick  a  fork  in  the  stem 
end  and  rotate  the  tdmato  over  heat 
just  until  the  skin  bursts,  dip  in  cold 
water,  and  slip  off  skin;  or  you  may 
prefer  to  simply  stroke  the  skin  with 
'a  dull  knife  until  it  is  loosened  and  can 
be  peeled  off. 

You  will  want  to  can  lots  of  tomatoes 
for  the  winter  months  ahead.  Take 
your  choice  between  packing  them  hot 
or  cold.  I  like  to  pack  mine  cold.  To  do 
this,  pack  whole  or  halves  or  quarters 
of  peeled  tomatoes  into  clean  jars. 
Press  them  down  untif  the  juice  fills 
the  jar,  leaving  about  %  inch  head 
space.  Add  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
pint  or  1  teaspoon  to  each  quart.  Ad¬ 
just  lids  and  process*  in  boiling  waten 
bath:  pint  jars  for  35  minutes,  and 
quart  jars  for  45  minutes.  You  will 
need -21/^  to  3  pounds  of  tomatoes  for 
a  quart  jar,  or  a  bushel  will  make  15 
to  20  quarts  canned. 

Tomatoes  do  not  freeze  successfully, 
but  you  can  freeze  tomato  juice.  The 
U.S.D.A.  suggests-  this  method:  For 
each  quart  juice,  wash  and  trim  2y2 
to  3  pounds  of  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  cut 
in  eighths  and  heat  gently  in  their  own 
juice  in  a  large  kettle  about  10  minutes 
or  until  tomatoes  soften  and  juice  flows 
freely.  Strain,  forcing  some  of  the  pulp 
through  strainer.  If  desired,  add  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  for  each  quart  container. 


Cool,  pour  into  freezing  containers, 
leaving  about  1-inch  head  space,  seal', 
and  freeze. 

If  you  enjoy  fresh  tomatoes  as  much 
as  my  family  does,  you  will  use  them 
in  every  way  possible  whila  they  are 
at  their  best:  in  salads,  wedges  on  cold 
plates,  relish  trays,  “out  of  hand,”  and 
in  sandwiches;  also,  broiled  or  grilled 
with  a  favorite  topping,  stuffed  and 
baked  with  a  savory  stuffing,  fried,  and 
stewed.  Then  come  juice,  catsup,  chili 
sauce,  preserves,  puree,  and  of  course, 
green  tomato  mincemeat. 

Here  are  tomato  recipes  that  your 
family  will  enjoy: 

STUFFED  TOMATO  SALADS 

Cut  stem  ends  from  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  tomatoes.  Peel  if  you  wish,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  Turn  to¬ 
matoes  stem  end  down.  Cut  each  to¬ 
mato  into  4  to  6  sections,  but  do  not 
cut  completely  through  the  tomato. 
Spread  back  these  petals  lightly, 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  spread  with  your 
favorite,  deliciously  seasoned  salad 
mixture  of  tuna,  salmon,  crab,  chicken, 
lobster,  curried  potato  salad,  egg,  tur¬ 
key,  vegetable,  or  cottage  cheese.  Place 
each  tomato  on  a  bed  of  crisp  garden 
greens  and  pass  a  choice  of  dressings.^ 

For  variations,  cut  tomatoes  in  3 
crosswise  slices.  Stack, slices  on  lettuce, 
placing  the  filling  between  each  slice  as 
you  pile  up  slices.  For  accordions  (call¬ 
ed  fantans  by  some),  stand  tomatoes 
upright  on  cut  end  and  make  4  deep 
slits  with  a  sharp  knife  front  to  back. 
Fill  slits  with  salad  mixture.  A  good 
one  is  cottage  cheese,  chopped  anchov¬ 
ies,  and  diced  celery. 

BAKED  STUFFED  TOMATOES  WITH 
VARIATIONS 

Cut  slice  with  core  from  washed 
medium-size  tomato.  Do  not  peel.  Scoop 
out  pulp  carefully  and  reserve  for  fill¬ 
ing.  Salt  shellsj  lightly  and  turn  upside 
down  to  drain.  Combine  tomato  pulp 
with  any  filling  that  it  goes  with.  Fill 
the  shells  with  desired  stuffing  (see 
below).  Dot  tops  with  butter  and  dry 
bread  crumbs,  or  crumbled  ready-to- 
eat  cereal,  or  potato  chips.  Place  filled 
tomatoes  in  large  well  greased  muffin 
cups  or  in  a  shallow  baking  pan.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  about  25-30 
minutes  or  until  the  tomatoes  are  just 
tender  but  not  burst.  Remove  carefully 
to  serving  platter. 

Good  fillings  are: 

Chopped  cooked  broccoli,  crumbled 
cooked  bacon,  crumbled  cereal  flakes, 
and  seasoning. 

Cooked  whole  kernel  corn  and  sea¬ 
soning,  or  succotash  and  bacon  bits. 

Creamed  eggs  with  dash  of  mustard 
in  cream  sauce. ' 

Macaroni  and  cheese. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


V 


For  a  colorful  vegetable 
dish,  serve  cauliflower 
with  white  sauce,  ringed 
with  the  bright  red  of 
broiled  tomato  slices  and 
garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley. 


,  — Photo:  National  Dairy  Council 
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tomatoes 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Chopped  ham  and  chicken,  har decok¬ 
ed  egg,  and  parsley. 

Rice  and  cheese. 

Crab  or  shrimp  and  celery  in  cream 
sauce. 

Soft  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  any 
favorite  food  and  well  seasoned. 

broiled  tomatoes  with  variations 

Remove  core  from  desired  number 
of  firm,  ripe  tomatoes.  Cut  each  in  half. 
Place  halves  on  baking  sheet  cut  sides 
up.  and  make  light  crisscross  cuts  on 
top  of  each.  Sprinkle  with  favorite  top¬ 
ping  and  broil  under  low  heat  until 
heated,  tender,  and  the  top  is  slightly 
bubbly. 

Good  toppings:  butter,  pepper,  and 
seasoned  salt;  dry  bread  crumbs,  but¬ 
ter,  salt,  pepper,  and  basil  or  mixture 
of  dried  herbs;  bread  crumbs  or  crush¬ 
ed  dry  cereal,  butter,  and  grated 
cheese. 

TOMATOES  WITH  CELERY  SAUCE 

1/2  ciij)  minced  celery 
2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1  cup  milk 
Salt  and  pepper 
1/2  teaspoon  sugar  . 

Grated  onion 
Tomato  slices 

Saute  celery  i  n  butter  until  soft, 
blend  in  flour,  add  milk  and  cook  until 
thick.  Add  seasoning  and  sugar  and 
keep  sauce  warm  over  hot  water. 
Saute  tomato  slices  (cut  2  to  a  tomato) 
in  butter  until  slightly  browned  and 
soft.  Remove  to  serving  platter  'and 
pour  sauce  ovei"'top.  (Or  instead  of  cel¬ 
ery  sauce,  you  can  just  thicken  juice 
remaining  after  frying  with  some  add¬ 
ed  milk  or  cream.) 

Plain  fried  tomato  slices  are  won¬ 
derful  to  serve  with  macaroni  and 
cheese.  Don’t  forget  to  fry  green  toma¬ 
toes,  too.  Sprinkle  slices  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  or  dip  in 
beaten  eggs  and  crumbs,  and  fry  until 
brown  on  both  sides. 

FRESH  TOMATO  RELISH 

1  quart  chopped  ripe  peeled  tomatoes 
1  cup  chopped  celery 
\'i  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
'/)  cup  chopped  onion 
1  teaspoon  salt 
'4  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
'/s  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
J4  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
'/8  teaspoon  ground  Cloves 
'/2  cup  vinegar 


Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Place  in  clean  jars,  cover, 
and  refrigerate.  Will  keep  .  several 
weeks.  Makes  about  2  pints. 

TOMATO  CHEESE  PIE 

1  unbaked  9-inch  pastry  shell 

5  to  6  medium  tomatoes 

2  cups  g7*ated  medium-sharp 
American  cheese 

2  eggs 
Yi  cup  milk 

Salt  and  pepper 

Peel  and  slice  tomatoes.  Plac^  a  lay¬ 
er  of  tomatoes  in  the  pastry-lined  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese.  Repeat  until  to¬ 
matoes  and  cheese  are  used  up.  Beat 
eggs  and  milk  slightly,  add  salt,*  and 
pepper,  and  pour  over  tomatoes  and 
cheese  in  the  pie  shell. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  for  15 
minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  moderate 
(350°)  and  bake  about  25  to  30  min¬ 
utes  longer  or  until  pie  is  just  firm  in 
the  center.  Serves  about  6.  Add  a  toss¬ 
ed  salad,  French  bread,  baked  apples, 
oatmeal  cookies,  and  beverage,  and  you 
have  a  good  substantial  meal. 

FRESH  TOMATO  AND  ZUCCHINI  SQUASH 
CASSEROLE 

1  pound  zucchini  squash 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  thinly  sliced  onions 
5  medium  tomatoes 

%  cup  dry  breiad  crumbs 
Salt  and  pepper 
1  cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese 

Slice  squash  %-inch  thick  and' par¬ 
boil  5  minutes  in  salted  water.  Drain 
and  plaqe  in  alternate  layers  with 
onions,  sliced  tomatoes,  and  bread 
crumbs  in  a  2-quart  casserole.  Sprinkle 
each  layer  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Repeat  until  all  vegetables  arc  used. 
Decorate  top  with  tomato  wedges. 
Cover  and  bake  about  %  hour  (or  un¬ 
til  vegetables  are  tender)  A  a  moderate 
oven  (350°).  Remove  from  oven  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Place  un¬ 
der  broiler  for  about  5  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  cheese  melts.  Serves  6  to  8. 

ti^AKDEX  TALK 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 

discing  that  night  so  that  I  could  plant 
the  next  day. 

,  Next  year,  I  plan  to  try  to  divide  my 
plantings.  I  will  try  to  do  half  in  the 
right  phase  of  the  moon,  and  the  rest 
at  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon.  It  will 
be  fim  to  compare  results,  for  I  will  use 
the  same  seed  and  have  the  same  good 
soil.  If  any  of  you  try  this,  please  let 
me  know  your  results, 


What’s  iToup  Hobby  ? 


* 

^  oodoii  Xic'klos 

My  most  active  hobby  is  that  of  col¬ 
lecting  wooden  nickels.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  saying,  “Do  not  take  any  wood¬ 
en  nickels,”  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
take  all  I  can  get. 

This  hobby  started  about  2b  years 
ngo  when  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me  a 
Wooden  nickel  issued  in  Lake  Ceorge, 
Y.,  to  commemorate  the  bi-centen- 
^ial  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  sou- 
venir  piece  was  issued  in  1938  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  “Mammoth  Historical 
Pageant”  held  on  July  17-20  of  that 
year. 

Since  then  I  have  accumulate^ 
around  3,300  different  pieces  in  my  col¬ 
lection.  It  includes  wooden  nickels 
rom  every  state,  except  Rhode  Island; 
'^2  different  issues  from  New  York 
pate,  and  pieces  from  Canada,  Aus- 
pa,  and  China.  I  have  denominations 
rom  one-fifth  cent  up  to  ten  dollars. 

the  early  1930’s,  wooden  money 
''as  issued  by  some  western  chambers 
j  commerce  to  use  in  place  of  regu- 
ar  currency  when  some  of  the  local 
anks  failed.  However,  most  of  the 
''’ooden  money  has  been  issued  as  sou- 
venir  pieces  in  connection  with  centen- 
'als  and  other  historical  celebrations. 

My  wife  does  not  go  through  my 


pockets  at  night.  She  is  afraid  of  sliv¬ 
ers  from  the  wooden  money!  —  L.  L. 
Clough,  280  Kenioood  Ave.,  Delmar, 
NexX>  York. 

Antique  I'ars 

Antic|ue  cars  are  my  hobby.  I  collect 
pictures  of  them,"  old  magazine  ads, 
and  also  take  my  own  pictures.  At 
present  I  am  restoring  a  1924  Model  T 
Ford  touring  car.  I  am  using  parts 
from  another  old  Model  T  that  a  friend 
of  mine  discovered  out  in  the  woods 
while  hunting.  He  told  me  about  it  and 
I  looked  up  the  owner  and  bought  it 
for  junk. 

When  my  wife  and  I  go  on  vacations, 
she  says  I  can’t  pass  a  junk  yard  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  look  around. 

It’s  a  shame  that  so  much  old  auto¬ 
mobile  literature  is  thrown  out  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  Many  old  car  fans  look  in  vain 
for  this  type  of  reading  material. — C.  G. 
Parmenter,  R.  1,  Turnpike  Road,  West¬ 
minster,  Mass. 

(Editor’s  Note;  Old  car  fans  would 
enjoy  reading  “The  Merry  Old  Mo- 
biles^”  by  Larry  Freeman.  It  \vas  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago  and  you  can 
probably  find  a  copy  of  it  in  your  local 
library  or  book  store.) 


Needlework .  .  . 


.  TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  tWEN- 
TY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5  cents  for 
Ist-class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with 
coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlework  Service 
P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Send  25  cents  for  Needlework  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Please  write  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  plainly. 


7239.  Into  Happy  Clown’s  tummy  go 
the  kiddies’  pajamas  every  morning. 
He  teaches  tots  to  pick  up  and  put 
away.  Pattern  pieces,  directions  for 
22-inch  long  clown  pajama  bag. 

25  cents. 


574.  The  truth  about  BABY!  De¬ 
light  a  new  mother  with  this  pret¬ 
ty  sampler  of  his  birth.  Transfer 
of  panel  12  x  16  inches;  60  names, 
chart.  Easy  embroidery.  25  cents. 


7108.  Colorful  patchwork  quilt  to 
piece  of  odds  ’n’  ends.  A  thrifty  beau¬ 
ty  you’ll  be  proud  to  display.  Pattern 
of  patches,  charts,  directions,  yard¬ 
ages.  25  cents. 


765.  Put  color  underfoot;  these  rugs 
are  ideal  for  all  year  ’round.  Nine 
rugs  to  crochet,  braid,  weave,  hook. 
Some  in  squares.  Diagrams,  charts, 
pattern  pieces.  25  cents. 


660.  Dress  up  your  luncheon  table 
with  these  lacy  doilies.  Crochet  direc¬ 
tions  for  20  X  30-inch  centerpiece, 
matching  doilies  12(4  x  20  and  7  x  13 
in  No.  30  cotton.  25  cents. 
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A  Visit  to  An  Old  Home  Farm 


E  CAN’T  really  turn  back  the 

^  clock  or  the  calendar  to  re-livc 
our  lives,  and  maybe  that’s  a  good 
thing,  but  one  Sunday  a  short  time 
ago.  Belle,  our  cousin  Margaret,  and 
I  came  the  nearest  to  it  by  revisiting 
the  farm  where  I  was  born  and  the 
other  farm  where  I  spent  most  of  my 
boyhood. 

The  big  hilltop  farm  where  I  first 
saw  the  light  is  now  deserted.  The 
buildings  burned  years  ago  and  the 
place  where  they  stood  is  covered  with 
brush  and  trees.  The  big  fields,  where 
as  a  small  boy  I  rode  a  horse  hitched 
to  a  cultivator  while  Father  bore  down 
upon  it  with  all  of  his  might,  are  now 
fast  being  taken  over  by  weeds  and 
brush. 

Walking  in  those  fields  and  around 
the  place  ■where  the  old  house  stood 
gave  me  a  sad,  strange,  and  un-real 
feeling.  So  it  was  good  to  leave  the  old 
hilltop  and  drive  down  the  valley  and 
over  the  hill  to  a  modern,  nourishing 
farm  and  business.  This  farm  is  locat¬ 
ed  on  West  Creek  in  northern  Tioga 
County,  New  York  and  it  is  the  farm 
my  folks  owned  during  the  first  years 
of  the  century.  Now  it  is  owned  by 
Ehlert  and  Marie  Kopke. 

Both  Ehlert  and  Marie  Avere  born  in 
Bremeii,.  Germany,  but  they  didn’t 
know  each  other  until  the)'  landed  in 
America.  Neither  of  them  had  any 
money,  so  they  couldn’t  return  if  they 
had  wanted  to.  They  soon  met,  fell  in 
love,  and  after  some  years,  thev 
bought  our.  old  farm  on  which  they 
have  lived  for  seventeen  years. 

Now  I  know  of  no  better  example  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  agriculture  in 
recent  years  than  what  has  happened 
to'  this  farm.  As  nearly  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  there  were  only  about  150 
acres  in  the  farm  A^J'hen  we  lived  there. 
We ‘only  had  15  cows,  whose  average 
production  Avas  probably  not  much 
over  4,000  lbs.  per  year.  We  raised 
three  or  four  acres  of  potatoes.  When 
the  crop  and  prices  Avere  good,  there 
Avas  a  little  extra  money  for  Christmas, 
but  1  have  helped  to  raise  many  pota¬ 
toes  that  sold  for  less  than  25c  per 
bushel. 

One  summer  I  planted  a  piece  of 
potatoes  on  shares  Avilh  a  neighbor  in 
order  to  get  tuition  to  go  to  high 
school.  1  })ut  the  money  that  I  made 
from  the  potatoes  in  a  bank  and  the 
bank  failed. 

But  to  get  on  Avith  my  story,  the 
only  legume  that  Ave  ever  had  Avas  a 
little  red  clover.  Doing  the  Avork  on 
that  farm  Avith  the  tools  then  available 
required  tAvo  men  Avith  the  additional 
help  of  us  boys  during  the  school  va¬ 
cations  and  also  during  the  fall  until 
the  crops  Avere  harvested. 

Noav,  behold  the  change,  typical  of 


Avhat  has  taken  place  in  farming  every¬ 
where.  Ehler  and  Marie  Kopke  do  all 
of  their  own  work.  They  have  doubled 
the  farm  acreage  and  the  number  of' 
cows  to  more  than  thirty  milkers  and 
their  average  production  of  12,000 
lbs.  is  three  times  what  Ave  used  to  get. 

It  Avas  good  to  go  into  the  old  barn 
Avith  its  long  row  of  clean  stables,  its 
gutter  cleaner,  its  milking  machine, 
and  its  up-to-date  itiilk  house.  The  well 
fenced  barnyard  where  our  cows  once 
%walloAved  in  mud,  is  noAV  paved.  Well 
housed  in  the  barn  Avas  the  equipment 
with  Avhich  Ehlert  alone  does  tAvice  as 
much  Avork  as  Father  and  we  boys  did 
altogether.  As  a  boy,  hoAv  I  grcAv  to 
hate  the  hand  hoe  and  the  scythe! 

After  looking  over  the  barn,  Ehler 
and  Marie  insisted  that  we  come  into 
the  house.  It  had  been  completely  re¬ 
modeled,  with  every  room  tastefully 
and  beautifully  furnished.  How 
strange  it  was  to  Avalk  into  the  upstairs 
bedroom  where  I  had  slept  long  ago 
Avhen  I  was  a  boy.  Hoav  strange,  too, 
actually  to  feel  around  me  the_ spirits 
of  all  of  my  family,^  hoav  all  gone, 
Avith  Avhom  1  had  eaten,  slept,  and  liv- 
.  ed  in  the  long  ago.  I  could  close  my 
eyes  and  live  again  those  summer 
evenings  on  the  front  porch  and  hear 
the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in^  the  near¬ 
by  creek,  and  see  the  fireflies  flashing 
in  the  yard.  In  contrast  to  the  deserted 
farm  Avhere  1  Avas  born  was  this  boy¬ 
hood  plaee  —  a  successful,  modern 
farm  business  supporting  a  beautiful 
home  of  Avhich  anyone  could  be  proud. 

It  Avas  inspiring  to  find  the  old  farm 
and  home  Avell  abreast  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress  and  in  such  good  hands.  Ehlert 
and  Marie  Kopke  know  why  they  have 
been  successful.  Starting  from  scratch, 
they  have  succeeded  in  building  a 
business  and  a  happy  life  entirely  by 
their  OAvn  hard  Avork  and  ability. 

That  our  opinion  of  the  Kopkes  is 
also  held  by  their  neighbors  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  a  day  of  two  before 
Ave  were  there,  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  had  given  them  a  surprise  party 
to  help  ihem  celebrate  their  jtwenty- 
fifth  Avedding  anniversary. 

I  don’t  knoAv  Avhen  Ave  have  met 
more  likable  people  and  Ave  shal.l  go 
back  again. 

€;OOU  FOR  EVERYBODY 

ITH  more  and  more  people  li\  - 

ing  to  be  65  years  or  more,  the 
science  of  geriatrics'  (study  of  old 
age)  is  becoming  very  important.  Dr. 
EdAvard  L.  Bbrtz,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  has 
long  specialized  in  geriatrics  and  has 
planned  a  health  program  for  older 
people  AA’ith  the  following  10  basic 
needs : 


1.  A  balanced  diet,  including  more 
protein,  vitamins  and  fluids  Avith  less 
fats  and  calorics. 

2.  Regular  elimination. 

3.  Adequate  rest  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

4.  Recreation. 

5.  Avoidance  of  excessive  emotion¬ 
al  tension. 

6.  Mutual  loyalty  of  friends  and 
family. 

7.  Pride  in  Avork. 

8.  Participation  in  community  af¬ 
fairs. 

9.  Continued  mental  growth  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

’10.  Possibly  most  important  of  all 
— a  sense  of  humor. 

Dr.  Bortz  says  that  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  closer  an  older  person 
follows  these  rules,  the  longer  he  Avilb 
live  and  the  happier  he  Avill  be. 

THE  BEST  APPEE 
VARIETIES 


I 


WONDER  how'  many  of  you  could 
guess  the  name  of  the  apple  variety 
that  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of 
bearing  trees  in  NeAV  York  State  or  at 
least  in  the  apple  country  of  western 
New’  York. 

I’ll  bet  that  most  apple  growers 
Avould  say  it  is  the  McIntosh,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  made  by  the  New 
York  State  College  and  reported  by 
R.  L.  Norton,  the  leading  variety  is 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  Avith  20% 
of  the  total  bearing  trees  in  the  Avest- 
ern  New  York  section.  The  Mac  is  a 
close  second  with  18%.  Then  follows 
the  Baldwin,  14%;  Cortland,  9%;  Ben 
Davis,  Wealthy,  Red  Rome,  Red  De¬ 
licious,  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty, 
Twenty  Ounce,  and  Golden  Delicious. 

I  w'as  surprised  to  see  that  Ben  Davis 
is  still  up  tOAvard  the  front  Avith  6%  of 
the  bearing  trees.  You  can  have  my 
share  of  them.  They  look  nice,  but  you 
might  just  as  Avell  cat  so  much  saw¬ 
dust.  I’m  glad  to  see  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  the  Bakhvin  far  up 
front,  for  of  course  they  are  old  stand¬ 
bys  and  their  productivity  and  eating 
qualities  justify  their  leadership. 

1  kno\V  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  not 


Th  is  hilltop  deserted  form,  now  grown 
over  with  trees  and  brush,  is  typical  of 
thousands  that  once  grew  good  crops  and 
supported  families.  Brush  and  trees  (rear 
left)  now  cover  the  place  where  stood  the 
house  in  which  I  was  born. 


a  reliable  producer  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  is  not  very  profitable,  but  1  am 
sorry  to  see  it  disappear  for  to  my 
mind,  it  is  the  best  eating  apple  there 
is. 

The  Tompkins  County  King  is  an¬ 
other  delicious  apple,  but  you  don’t  see 
many  of  them  any  more.  That  goes 
also  for  many  other  varieties  that  our 
grandfathers  used  to  groAv  that  Avere 
good  to  eat  but  not  very  profitable  as 
market  apples. 

WHY  ? 

r  VERY  dairyman  has  noticed  the 
tendency  of  coavs  in  pasture  al¬ 
most  ahvays  to  head  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  Avhen  feeding.  I  have  often  in¬ 
quired  Avhy  COAVS  do  this  and  no  one 
has  ever  given  me  a  satisfactory  an- 
sAver.  What  do  you  think? 

THIYK 

ay  up  in  Fort  Ticonderoga  the 
other  day,  I  saAv  a  sign  that  made 
me  laugh  and  also  made  me  think.  It 
read:  “Before  you  louse  things  up. 
THINK!” 

EASTMAY’S  CHESTYUT 

D  ENNETT  CERE  has  made  millions 
of  people  laugh  with  his  jokes,  and 
I  don’t  know  of  any  better  contribu¬ 
tion  a  man  can  make  than  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  to  laugh.  I  am  sure  Bennett  makes 
no  claim  for  originality  for  many  of 
his  jokes  as,  like  mine,  some  of  them 
have  Avhiskers.  He  has  simply  taken 
old  themes  and  re-written  them  with 
different  characters  and  in  a  different 
setting. 

For  example,  here’s  one  that  is  as 
old  as  the  hills,  but  it  is  always  good 
for  a  laugh. 

Tavo  men  Avere  hragging  about  what 
good  salesmen  they  were.  One  said 
that  just  the  day  before,  he  had  sold 
$100,000  Avorth  of  boxes  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  Avho  really  had  no  need  for 
boxes. 

“That’s  nothing,”  bragged  the  other. 
“You  just  listen.  I’m  in  the  clothing 
business  and  just  a  fcAv  days  ago,  a 
Avoman  came  to  me  to  buy  a  suit  to 
bury  her  husband  in,  and  I  sold  her 
an  extra  pair  of  pants!” 


Ehlert  and  Marie  Kopke  with  their  nephew  in  front  of  their  beautiful  remodclc*! 
farm  home  where  I  lived  when  I  wai  d  boy. 
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i^ERVlCE  BUREAU 


CANCELLED  TaO  LATE 

"Enclosed  is  a  bill  we  keep  getting.  Al¬ 
though  I  ordered  from  this  company,'  I 
cancelled  my  order  and  did  not  receive 
gny  of  their  product.  Can  you  help  me?" 

In  checking  on  this  -with  the  com¬ 
pany,  we  found  that  .the  shipment  was 
'  on  the  way  to  our  subscriber  before  he 
cancelled  and  that  he  refused  to  accept 
it.  We  also  found  that  he  had  sigped  a 
contract.  Some  contracts  allow  cancel¬ 
lation  within  a  certain  time;  others 
carry  a  non-cancellable  clause.  Which¬ 
ever  this  was,  the  cancellation  was  not 
sent  in  time  and  the  shipment  was 
made.  Before  signing  an  order  it  is 
important  to  be  sure  the  merchandise 
is  what  you  want  arid  important  also 
that  you  read  the  order  carefully. 

HINDSIGHT 

Very  frequently  in  our  Sei’vice  Bur¬ 
eau  mail  come  letters  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who — in  a  hurry  and  without  think¬ 
ing  much  about  it — have  signed  con¬ 
tracts  for  correspondence  courses,  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  such.  Hindsight,  of 
course,  made  them  realize  that  the  pro¬ 
position  was  not  what  it  bad  seemed 
and  they  want  to  get  out  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Now,  we  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
getting  people  to  live  up  to  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  our  readers,  so  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  helping  our 
readers  to  break  contracts  after  they 
have  been  signed. 

So,  let  “foresight”  be  your  motto,  not 
hindsight. 

LIMITATIONS  OF 
GUARANTEES 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  conducting  a  drive  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings  as  to  what  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  battery  advertising.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  battery  sellers  have  signed  stip¬ 
ulations  agreeing  not  to  represent  a 
battery  as  guaranteed  unless  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  guarantee  is  clearly  shown. 

Some  battery  advertising  has  misled 
the  reader  into  thinking  a  battery ''is 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time.  However,  in  most 
cases,  the  guarantee  contains  limita¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  one  common  limita¬ 
tion  is  that  the  value  of  the  guarantee 
is  reduced  each  month  after  purchase. 

SOME  DIPLOMA 

Last  month  we  ran  an  item  concern¬ 
ing  the  fraud  order  issued  against 
borg-Johnson  Electronics  Company.  It 
has  just  come  to  our  attention  that 


SiRVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

Not  Involving  Money 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Harold  K.  Roberts.  Chestertown 
(Received  wool) 

Mrs.  Shirley  Wilcox.  So.  Dayton 
(Received  books) 

Mrs.  Adelbert  J.  King.  Wellsville 
(Doll  repaired) 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Chrysler.  Naples 
(Received  .sirawbetries) 

Mr.  Stanley  E.  White.  Newburgh 
( Received  bees) 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Many.  Grahamsville 
(Received  watclh 
Mr.  Milton  Osborn.  Morris 
( Freezer  repaired ) 

Mr.  Robert  Delamater,  Holland 
(Received  literature) 

Mrs.  James  A  LaRue,  Middletown 
(Roof  repaired) 

Mr.  B.  A.  Cochran.  Ashville 
(Account  credited) 

Mrs.  Ruth  Parsell.  So.  Dayton 
(Received  aprons) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  Norman  Turner.  Grove  City 
OlisunderstandinR  cleared) 

Mrs.  Ben  F.  Long.  Coudersport 
(Received  bracelets) 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Evans.  Towanda 
(Balloons  received) 

Mr.  Ed.  Kosa.  Ulysses 
(Received  canvas) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Lester  Ellis.  Marlboro 
(Received  cookbook) 

Mr.  Donald  Rawett.  Hopatcong 
(Received  catalog) 

Mr.  Irving  Moore.  Vincentown 
(Received  pictures) 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  Leon  Cobb.  Chestertown 
(Received  catalog) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Sanborn.  Bridgton 
(Received  order) 

Mrs.  Irene  Quimby.  No.  Turner 
(Account  settled) 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Harding.  Troy 
(Received  grates) 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Mace.  Winthroo 
(Received  piUows)  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Brooks.  Colebrook 
f Received  yam) 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Grimes.  Dover 
(Account  cancelled) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  McCosco.  W.  Danville 
(Keooived  covers) 

Mrs.  S.  Lee  Clark.  Bartonsville 
(Received  labels) 

Miss  Lillian  Dodge.  E.  Montpelier 
(Received  book  requested) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr.  Ralph  Szewezyk.  West  Berlin 
(Received  plugs) 

Mr.  J.  Wariyos.  Dudley 
( Received  rim  i 

Mr.  Rodney  S.  Huff.  Framingham 
(Account  cancelled) 


three  men,  connected  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  for  this  company,  have  been 
arrested  by  the  New  York  City  District 
Attorney  on  charges  of  engaging  in 
false  and  misleading  advertising. 

Besides  Borg- Johnson,  the  Livigen 
Laboratory  Sales  Company  was  named 
as  a  defendant.  The  so-called  discoverer 
of  this  Livigen  cream  beauty  aid 
showed  the  District  Attorney  a  dip¬ 
loma,  making  him  a  doctor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  from  a  college  in  Latvia.  How¬ 
ever,  there  not  only  apparently  is  no 
such  college,  but  the  diploma,  which 
was  dated  1927,  was  typed  in  English 
on  a  typewriter  that  was  not  made  un¬ 
til  1934. 


A^SERICAei  AgRICVOTRIST-  Inc. 

UVINGS  lANK  lUaOINCt  ITHACA,  N.V. 


Pay _ EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOIjLARS 

TO  THE  OBDEB  OF 

Mr.  Leon  A.  Howe 
Box  93 

West  Frartklln,  N.  H. 

flKT  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


N9,  39344 

August  3 
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American  AQBlCiaillBISt  Inc. 


^^25.00  REWARD  GOES  TO  NEW^  HAMPSHIRE 


March  21,  Mr.  Leon  A.  Howe, 
^of  West  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 
his  summer  camp  early  in  the 
^orning.  When  he  returned  at  noon,  he 
ound  the  front  door  had  been  'broken 
°Pen  and  a  number  bf  items  of  clothing 
■"dress  pants,  sport  jacket,  shirt  and  a 
Pair  of  gloves — had  been  stolen. 

He  immediately  reported  it  to  the 
otate  Policej  who  picked  up  the  man  on 
he  road  that  afternoon  and  took  him 
’b  the  Franklin  Police  Station.  He 
Pleaded  innocent  before  Judge  Hoyt  in 


municipal  court  and  was  held  in  $500 
bail  for  appearance  in  Merrimack 
Superior  Court. 

When  he  appeared  before  Judge 
Grant  on  June  22  he  pleaded  guilty  of 
breaking,  entering  and  larceny  and  was 
sentenced  to  State  Prison  for  not  more 
than  3  years  nor  less  than  one  year  and 
a  day. 

We  were  happy  to  send  our  check  and 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Howe  for  his 
prompt  action  in  reporting  to  the  State 
Police. 


In  grateful  appreciation 
thanks  for  these  checks 


.1.  HOSE  SPLIT  second  moments  when  their  car  collided  with 
a  wrecker  truck  towing  a  disabled  bus  brought  horror  and  trag¬ 
edy.  Mr.  Trewhela,  driving  the  car,  was  pronounced  dead  in  the 
hospital  just  three  hours  later.  His  wife  was  in  fair  condition  with 
a  fractured  arm,  severely  bruised  chest  and  fractured  ribs. 

Then  came  the  helping  hand  of  Roy  Thompson,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  agent.  While  in  the  hospital  Mrs.  Trewhela  received 
two  checks  from  her  husband’s  policies.  Later  on  she  received  an¬ 
other  check  from  her  policies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trewhela  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  each  owned  two 
North  American  Accident  travel  policies.  His  paid  $2,000.00  loss 
of  life  benefits  —  hers  paid  $260.00  weekly  income  while  laid  up 
and  $500.00  medical  expenses  for  a  total  of  $760.00. 


Benefits  Recently  Paid 

A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list 


Lucian  Rowicki.  S.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  . — ..... 

Auto — injured  neck 

. $ 

122.62 

Charles  McGowen,  Geneva.  N.  Y . . 

Auto — cuts  and  bruises,  injured  knee 

105.53 

Donald  Howard,  Forestville,  N.  Y . 

Auto — fractured  leg 

576.42 

Grace  McGowen.  Geneva.  N.  Y.  . 

Auto — broke  ,  ribs 

.  100.71 

Berdena  Lookenhouse.  Clymer.  N.  Y.  _ 
Auto — injured  shoulder,  legs 

. 

81.43 

Stanley  Caplicki.  Florida.  N.  Y.  _ 

Auto — broke  leg.  nose 

.  190.00 

Elizabeth  Lane,  Stamford.  N.  Y.  - - 

Auto — cut  leg,  knee,  eye 

. 

461.84 

Floyd  Marshall,  Madrid.  N.  Y . 

Pedestrian — bruiseS  and  cuts 

.  145.72 

Thomas  Darby.  Bergen,  N.  Y . - . 

Auto — concussion 

149.49 

Clayton  Brewer,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  _ 

Auto — concussion,  bruises 

,  105.71 

Joseph  Hagen.  Batavia,  N.  Y . . 

-  Auto- — injured  neck,  back 

135.00 

Herbert  Hulse,  Calverton.  L.  1..  N.  Y . 

Auto — concussion,  injured  back 

98.58 

John  Black,  West  Kill,  N.  Y . . 

Auto — broke  ribs,  cut  head 

100.00 

Fenton  Johnson.  Candor.  N.  Y . 

Auto — Injured  back,  arm,  spine 

,  255.72 

Celia  Smith,  Northville.  N.  Y.  .  . . 

Auto — Injured  leg.  hip,  shoulder  | 

...._ 

74.43 

Constance  Wood,  Macedon.  N.  Y . . 

Auto — whiplash  of  neck,  bruises 

.  372.00 

William  Smith,  Northville.  N.  Y.  . — . 

Auto — cuts  and  bniises  of  legs 

— 

55.00 

Paul  Conrad,  Strykersville,  N.  Y . — 

Auto — injured  knee,  eye,  back 

.  511.42 

Bessie  Babcock,  Lowville.  N.  Y . 

Auto — injured  neck,  back 

87.57 

Ellis  C.  Bacon.  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.  .... 

Auto — concussion,  injured  knees 

71.42 

127.02 

Burke  Carey,  Troy.  Pa . . . . 

72.14 

Auto — injured  back,  knee,  elbow 

Truck — injured  hip.  cut  chin 

Stella  Herman.  North  East.  Pa . .Ah . 

Pedestrian — amputation  of  right  leg 

Gerald  Reed.  Lebanon,  N.  Y . . 

Auto — broke  ribs,  forearm,  knees 

430.00 

750.00 

Virginia  Bracht.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Auto — injured  arm.  head 

— 

198.14 

Otis  LaTourette.  Honesdale.  Pa . 

Auto — cut  tongue,  head,  concussion 

.  267.14 

Dorothy  Johnson,  Westdale.  N.  Y . 

Auto — Injured  leg 

139.28 

Gertrude  Jongoma.  Blairstown,  N.  J.  ...„. 

Auto — fractured  nose 

.  122.85 

Bruce  Rice,  Liverpool,  N.  Y . 

Auto — cut  head  and  ear 

Y" 

135.32 

Pauline  Gorsky.  Hopewell,  N.  J.  _ ; _ 

Truck — injured  leg,  knee,  elbow 

.  132.14 

I 

^oun.  'PoUcce^  “^eHeweel 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  Associates  Dept.  Poughkeepsie/  N.  Y. 


Deep-plow  three  furrows  in  most  soils  with  the  1-240  and  a 
McCormick"'  3-point,  Fast-Hitch  plow.  Handy  Tel-A-Depth  lever, 
beside  the  tractor  seat,  gives  you  quick,  precise  control  of  plow¬ 
ing  . . .  shows  working  depth,  too. 


Tiy  IH-tough  power  for  3  point  tools! 


More  powerful  Farmall  140,  with  22  dhp,  has  2-plow  pull  in  most  soils.  Culti-Vision 
design  places  the  driver  right  over  the  row  to  make  hoe-close  cultivation  easy.  Fast-Hitch 
convenience  and  two-way  hydraulic  Touch-Control  speed  your  work. 

Get  big  tractor  features  in  a  3-plow  International  340  which  cultivates  four  rows 
as  fast  as  five  mph  with  this  McCormick  rear-mounted  cultivator.  Torque  Amplifier  drive,  inde¬ 
pendent  pto,  and  power  steering  help  the  1-340  outwork  many  larger  rigs. 


International®  240  Utility  has  up  to  346  lb 


more  brawn  than  other  2-3  plow  rigs 
. .  .  outworks  them  on  less  gas! 

Get  today’s  most  advanced  3-point  hitch,  plus  famous  IH 
durability,  in  the  new  International  240  Utility  tractor.  The 
1-240  weighs  up  to  346  pounds  more  than  other  2-3-plow  out¬ 
fits.  And  its  heavy-duty,  4-cylinder  engine  not  only  outlasts 
lighter  automotive-type  engines,  but  outperforms  them.  Inde¬ 
pendent  tests  show  that  the  1-240  outpulls  other  2-3-plow 
utility  tractors  at  all  comparable  speeds  .  .  .  does  more  work 
on  less  fuel! 

Even  your  present  3-point  tools  work  better  on  a  new  1-240 . 
New  IH  3-point  Flat-Hitch  gives  you  from-the-seat  hook-up 
.  .  .  helps  3-point  equipment  match  the  good  work  of  trailing 
tools  by  giving  it  3-way  "float.”  Hinged  lower  draft  linfe 
assure  faster  penetration — prevent  shallow-out!  And  the  1-240 
has  plenty  of  clearance  for  working  beds  or  laying-by  tall 
crops.  In  tough  going.  Traction- Control  Fast-Hitch  adds  up 
to  a  half  ton  of  weight  to  tractor  drive  wheels  .  .  .  automatically 
matches  traction  to  the  load  without  loss  of  power  througn 
hydraulic  devices.  « 

Any  way  you  measure  tractor  value,  the  International  240 
Utility — or  its  twin-size  Farmall®  240 — tops  the  2-3-ploW 
class.  And  when  you  figure  lower  upkeep  over  a  longer  liie, 
these  IH  tractors  cost  less  per  hour  of  use  than  cheaper- 
built  rigs! 

Try  the  big  IH  advance  in  3-point  farming!  See  how  Fast-Hitch 
makes  it  easier  to  do  good  work  with  3-point  tools.  Just  call  yot^ 
IH  dealer  to  compare  a  rugged  IH  tractor  with  this  “do-more 
hitch  to  your  present  power. 


MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS  TO 
YOUR  INCOME! 


See  your 

INTERN  AT  lONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 


Inlarnaiional  Harvesfer  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment .  . .  Twine  . . 


,  Indus¬ 


trial  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  ,  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago 


1,  Illinois 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

FOUNDED  1842 


The  BIG  FARM 


By  Hugh  Cosline  , 


O  HEAR  and  read  what  some  folks 
are  saying,  you  could  easily  con¬ 
clude  that  the  only  road  to  a  better 
farm  income  is  to  rush  out  and  buy.^ 
more  cows  and  more  land!  I  don’t  believe  it. 

The  inference  is  that  a  bigger  farm  opera¬ 
tion  will  cut  production  costs.  In  some  cases 
it  will — but  not  always.  So  why  not  put  the 
emphasis  on  cutting  production  costs  per 
hundredweight  of  milk,  per  dozen  of  eggs,  or 
per  bushel  of  apples  or  potatoes  regardless  of 
how  it  is  done?  Then  the  fact  that  a  bigger 
operation  may  in  some  cases  cut  costs  can  be 
put  in  its  proper  place  without  overlooking 
other  ways  of  getting  the  right  result. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  size  farms  go  broke.  I  suspect 
that  as  many  big  ones  as  small  ones  end  the 
year  in  red  ink!  The  farm  that  hires  no  labor, 
but  depends  on  family  help,  is  rough  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  one  that  does. 

In  any  discussion  of  size,  we  need  to^  define 
what  we  mean  by  “big”  and  what  we  mean 
by  “the  family  farm.” 

While  I  am  unenthusiastic  about  “bigness”, 

I  know  that"  the  average  size  of  farms  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  Mech¬ 
anization  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  and 
his  family  to  handle  more  acres  and  more  ani- 
nials.  I  make  no  defense  for  a  farm  so  small 
that  the  gross  income  is  smaller  than  the  net 
should  be.  If,  after bareful  thought,  a  man  de¬ 
cides  to  increase  the  size  of  his  business,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  argue  against  his  decision. 
Neither  will  I  argue  with  the  man  who  de¬ 
cides  to.  stay  and  improve  his  small  farm. 

I  have  visited  many  farms,  large  enough  to 
keep  one  man  busy  and  still  return  a  good 
income.  I  find  these -men  and  their  families 
contented  and  prosperous.  As  one  man  said, 
‘Why  should  I  buy  mpre  cows  or  aaore  land? 
I’ni  doing  all  right  now.” 

We  will  have  some  corporation  farms,  but 
I  don’t  look  for  them  to  multiply  rapidly, 
mainly  because  a  good-sized  family  farm  has 
much  in  its  favor.  The  question  then  is,  how 
big  should  a  prosperohs  family  farm  be? 

You  cannot  set  the  figure  in  acres.  You  can 
be  sure,  I  think,  that  the  kind  of  farm  big 
enough  to  keep  the  members  of  the  family 


Stepping-Stone 
or  Treadmill  f 


Unless  custom  work  is  hired,  the 
latest  and  biggest  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment  requires  large  acreages  and 
often  migrant  labor  for  harvesting 
the  crop. 


profitably  employed  will  continue  to  domin¬ 
ate  the  American  farm  scene.  Assuming  that 
we  can  keep  relatively  free  of  red  tape  and 
regulation,  the  family  can  reach  management 
decisions  quickly,  and  put  them  into  opera¬ 
tion  immediately.  The  labor  force  is  flexible. 
In  ^n  emergency,  long  hours  can  be  worked, 
and  the  entire  family  can  pitch  in  and,  as  Dr. 
George  Warren  once  said,  can  multiply  the 
amount  accomplished  by  at  least  four  times 
a  normal  day’s  work  for  one  man. 

So,  let’s  take  a  look  at  some  ways  of  cutting 
costs  on  a  dairy  farm  without  buying  more 
land  or  more  cows; 


1.  Use  More  Lime. 


One  reason  for  buying  more  land  is  to  grow 
roughage  or  grain  for  a  bigger  herd.  We  know 
that  most  farms  need  more  lime  than  is  being 
spread,  and  that  you  do  not  get  full  results 
from  fertilizer  on  land  that  needs  lime.  Before 
you  buy  more  land,  you  might  decide  to  buy 
enough  lime  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  your 
soil.  That  might  result  in  enough  hay  so  you 
wouldn’t  need  more  land. 

2.  Get  IMore  Milk  Per  (iow. 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  this,  the  quick¬ 
est  being  to  feed  them  better.  Close  figuring 
proves  the  possibility  of  a  ton  more  milk  per 
cow  per  year  from  a  high  quality  roughage 
program.  Such  roughage  carries  a  high  per 
cent  of  digestible  nutrients,  and  cows  will  eat 
more  of  it.  Incidentally,  the  bigger  your  acre¬ 
age,  the  more  trouble  you  are  likely  to  have 


where  conditions  are  favorable,  growing  crops  to 
sell  at  the  roadside  increases  income  by  getting  all 
of  the  dollar  the  consumer  spends. 

in  getting  grass  into  the  silo,  and  hay  into  the 
mow,  early  and  in  top  condition. 

Another  fast  way  to  boost  production  is  tO 
buy  a  few  topnotch  foundation  cows.  A  slow¬ 
er  way,  but  a  good  one,  is  to  practice  artificial 
breeding  to  good  bulls. 

3.  Raise  More  Grain  For  Cttw  Feed. 

This  suggestion,  I  am  sure,  will  not  fit  all 
farmers,  but  it  will  fit  some.  There  are  many 
cases  where  raising  more  grain  and  feeding  it 
to  good  cows  will  give  ^  a  better  net  return, 
even  if  it  means  keeping  a  few  less  cows! 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Meet  McCulloch's  New  NUMBER  ONE  Saws 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

McCulloch 

CH  Al  N  SAWS 

Number  One  In  World  Sales 

For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif., 

'  5-9021A 

McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Ihc.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif* 


When  you  pull  the  starter  rope  on  a  new  McCulloch 
Number  One  chain  saw  —  be  ready  for  action  right  now! 

The  small  inset  photograph  shows  how  McCulloch 
Number  One  chain  saws  are  torture-tested  for  depend¬ 
able  starting.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  saws 
are  started,  accelerated,  stopped . . .  started,  accelerated, 
stopped.  One  saw  was  started  57,329  consecutive  times, 
and  it  was  still  as  rarin’  to  go  as  the  first  time  it  was 
started. 

Even  more  starting  tests  were  conducted  in  the  field 
by  hundreds  of  farmers  and  professional  woodcutters. 
Again,  the  results  proved  that  McCulloch  chain  saws  are 
Number  One  for  fast  starting. 

Try  a  tough  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 

0NE/40  Direct-Drive 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn.  • 


Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money. 
•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 
•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes— 12,  18,  24 

•  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chain 
As  low  as 

$154« 

I 


RIGHT 

NOW! 

Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


3T 

SURE-GRIP 


Today’s  biggest  value 
in  Traction 


EXTRA  TRACTION.  The  tread  is  wider,  deeper. 
With  scoop-out  shoulder  lug  bases  and  longer  bars,  3-T  Sure-Grip 
has  a  far  more  powerful  grip  in  soil.  There’s  more  go  in  every 
wheel-turn ! 

lB(ynu^2  EXTRA  STRENGTH.  3-T  Sure-Grip  is 
noted  for  its  wide-base,  swept-back  lugs  that  reduce  radial 
cracking  and  buckling.  Reinforcement  between  lugs  at  the 
shoulder  resists  bruising. 


EXTRA  WEAR.  Built  on  the  rugged 
foundation  of  Goodyear’s  exclusive  3-T  Cord— trij^le-toughened  by 
a  process  involving  Tension,  Temperature  and  Time— 3-T  Sure-Grip 
will  be  going  strong  long  after  other  tires  would  have  been  scrapped ! 

For  safe  economy  and  sound  value,  there’s  nothing  in  its  price  class 
to  compare  with  3-T  Sure-Grip.  See  it  at  your  Goodyear  dealer’s 
now.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


farm  tires  by 


MORE 


FARMERS 


Sure-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


/ 
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PEOPLE  HAVE  l»OWER 

HE  LABOR  BILL  agreed  on  by  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  and  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  signed  by  the  President,  will  not 
please  everyone,  but  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Assuming  reasonable  enforcement,  I  believe 
the  bill  will  correct  some  of  the  racketeering  and 
other  objectionable  practices  which  shocked 
everyone  as  uncovered  by  the  McClellan  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  good 
for  labor  union  members,  for  business,  and  for 
consumers. 

But  the  big  lesson  we  Can  learn  from  its  pas¬ 
sage  is  that  “we,  the  people,”  still  have  the  power 
to  get  what  we  want  when  a  vast  majority  of  us 
ask  for  it  in  no  uncertain  terms'.  Certainly  the 
public  did  speak  on  the  labor  bill.  They  flooded 
their  congressmen  with  letters  and  telegrams, 
and  legislators  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

That  lesson,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  encourag¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  remembered  and  used  by  vot¬ 
ers  to  get  certain  other  actions  by  lawmakers,  lo¬ 
cal,  state  and  national,  which  are  long  overdue 
and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  America. 

WH^IDIJAAIT? 

HY  DO  FARM  organization  leaders  feel 
compelled  to  infer  that  their  group  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  .good  accomplishments,  and  that 
everything  bad  is  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
other  competing  groups? 

Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  or  increase 
membership?  Are  leaders  attempting  to  keep 
themselves  in  office?  Or,  perhaps,  is  it  merely  the 
result  of  pride  in  one’s  own  organization? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  results  are  bad!  Inso¬ 
far  as  each  similar  group  is  successful  in  con¬ 
vincing  producers  of  their  infallibility,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  members  in  other  groups  (and  eventu¬ 
ally  in  the  organization  doing  the  boasting)  is 
lessened.  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  RESULT 
OTHER  THAN  TO  INCREASE  THE  DIFFI- 
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CULTY  OF  WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
THE  COMMON  GOOD. 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  membership.  They 
can  and  should  demand  that  due  credit  go  to  all 
groups  involved  in  improving  farm  conditions. 
More  news  coming  from  farm  organizations 
should  start  with  the  words,  “We  helped  get  re¬ 
sults  for  you  and  for  all  farmers,”  rather  than, 
“In  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  other  groups, 
our  untiring  efforts  got  big  results  for  our 
members.” 

MOKE  LfVIACi 

S  A  boy,  I  tried  the  excuse  “I  don’t  have 
time”  just  as  often  as  did  my  pals.  They  may 
have  gotten  away  with  it  but  I  never  did.  at  least 
with  Mother.  Her  stock  reply  was.  “You  have 
all  the  time  there  is.” 

The  excuse  is  still  used  by  countless  people 
every  day,  but  the  words  have  been  changed  to 
“I’m  too  busy.” 

This  brings  up  a  question  that  comes  re¬ 
peatedly  to  my  mind  as  we  use  more  and  more 
knowledge  and  power  to  produce  more  things  in 
less  time.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  time 
we  save? 

Judging  from  what  I  see,  the  number  one  use 
of  time  saved  on  farms  is  feverishly  to  produce 
more  food  than  consumers  can  eat,  and  in  indus¬ 
try  to  build  more  gadgets  that  we  could  easily 
get  along  without. 

I  am  all  for  good  eating  and  for  modern  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  “saved  time”  could  well  be  used  for,  say: 

1.  More  Learning:  By  this  I  mean  not  only 
more  time  in  school  and  college,  but  more  read¬ 
ing  by  all  of  us,  to  learn  more  about  the  business 
we  are  in  AND  more  about  the  fascinating  world 
about  us. 

2.  More  Partieipation :  Good  communities 
require  organizations,  and  they  require  man¬ 
power.  If  good  citizens  are  too  busy,  citizens  not 
so  good  are  always  ready  to  serve. 

Then  there  is  politics.  The  only  way  a  democ¬ 
racy  can  survive  is  through  the  activity  and 
watchfulness  of  informed  citizens. 

3.  More  Living:  More  time  spent  by  consci¬ 
entious  parents  with  their  children  will,  I  am 
sure,  keep  more  young  people  out  of  trouble. 
With  thought,  any  family  can  enjoy  pleasant 
surroundings  both  indoors  and  out,  and  can 
listen  to  good  music,  appreciate  good  pictures, 
and  read  good  books. 

Many  of  you  will  immediately  ask,  “How  can 
I  do  all  that  when  I  am  so  busy?” 

My  reply  is  that  occasionally  I  come  across 
someone  who  is  following  my  three  suggestions 
and  enjoying  life  immensely.  It  seems  to  be  a 
situation  which  each  of  us  must  and  can  handle 
for  himself. 

IHIL  AII  II A BALES 

> 

S  I  travel  through  northeastern  farm  coun¬ 
try,  I  see  many  fields  where  round  hay  bales 
harvested  several  weeks  before  still  lie  on  the 
ground. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  the  bales  are 
not  harmed,  but  I  wonder.  I  agree  that  they 
shed  water  better  than  square  bales  and  that  a 
few  days  in  the  field  does  little  harm.  Yet,  I  fail 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  19,  1959 

to  see  a  good  reason  for  leaving  them  there  for 
weeks. 

It  looks  to  me  that  considerable  feeding  value 
is  lost;  that  new  growth  under  the  bales  is  killed 
and  anyway,  the  picture  to  me  is  not  a  pretty 
one. 

What  do  you  think? 

VOIJB  OBIAIOAS  WAATED 

■^HE  DATE  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Forum 
Issue  is  October  17,  and  the  theme  is  to  en¬ 
courage  more  active  participation  by  our  readers 
in  practical  politics. 

In  that  connection,  we  plan  to  publish  letters 
from  a  considerable  num.ber  of  readers,  giving 
their  thoughts  on  how  this  can  be  done.  We  are 
asking,  therefore,  that  you  send  us  your  thoughts 
and  ideas  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  Ques¬ 
tions  : 

1 .  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  important  to  vote  at  every 
election,  local,  state  and  federal? 

2.  In  what  way  do  you  feel  that  better  men  could 
be  encouraged  to  accept  office,  or  do  you  feel 
that  the  quality  of  officeholders  is  satisfactory 
noiv  ? 

,3.  In  what  way  do  you  as  a  citizen  feel  that  you 
can  influence  legislation  either  individually  or 
through  organizations  to  which  you  belong? 

4.  What  in  your  opinion  should  be  the  chief  pur¬ 
poses  of  government?  Is  government  too  big? 
If  you  think  so,  how  do  you  believe  it  could  be 
shrunk  ? 

Make  your  letters  short,  not  over  500  words, 
and  address  them  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Forum  Issue,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

SILLY? 

W  HEN,  as  a  boy,  I  rolled  and  tried  to  smoke 
corn  silk  cigarettes,  thereby  creating  within 
me  an  illusion  that  I  was  a  man,  or  close  to  it, 
I  never  expected  them  to  become  an  article  of 
commerce!  I  doubt  that  you  did  either. 

Yet  due  to  the  publicity  given  to  the  probable 
connection  between  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer, 
some  (perhaps  too  few)  have  stopped  smoking. 
Now,  so  I  read  in  the  papers,  a  “nicotine- free 
cigarette”  is  offered  to  the  public  —  and  what 
does  analysis  show  the  chief  ingredient  to  be? 

You  guessed  it.  Corn  Silk!. 

MIAABE  THE  EMPHASIS 

IGURES  can  mislead  as  well  as  inform.  For 
example,  it  is  common  practice,  in  outlining 
control  measures  on  plant  diseases  or  insects,  to 
predict  the  increased  production  in  bushels,  and 
then  to  assume  that  profits  will  increase  by  vol¬ 
ume  multiplied  by  price.  Actually,  of  course,  if 
all  farmers  adopt  these  control  measures  on  the 
same  acres,  the  supply  will  be  increased,  and  the 
price  per  bushel  will  drop. 

That  is  no  argument  against  controlling  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects.  But  it  does  suggest  a  change  in 
emphasis.  Instead  of  promising  the  producer 
visionary  profits  because  of  increased  total  yield, 
the  emphasis  could  well  be  put  on  the  fact  that 
the  supply  consumers  will  eat  can  then  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  fewer  acres  with  less  labor,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  and  a  greater 
profit. 


■yHE  WELFARE  state  ideology  has  given  the 
State  so  many  diverse  jobs  to  perform  that  it 
can  no  longer  properly  perform  the  basic  jo 
for  which  it  was  designed.  That  job  was  to  in 
sure  domestic  tranquility  by  protecting  honest 
citizens  against  thugs  and  criminals. — Dr.  oY 
vester  Petro,  Professor  of  Law,  New  York 
versify. 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


PORK:  There  is  much  talk  about  government  help  to  hog  raisers,  with 

mwmh  emphasis  on  so-called  direct  payments  (a  nice  name  for  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan).  (It’s  estimated  that  fall  pig  crop  will  be  27%  greater  than  two  years 
ago).  One  group  proposes  that  the  government  make  cash  payments  to  produc¬ 
ers  wher^ever  hog  prices  drop  below  $12.50  a  cwt.  Each  week  government  would 
set  the  payment  on  the  hogs  sold  the  previous  week.  For  example,  if  it  were 
J11.50,  the  producer  could  go  to  the  county  ASC  office  and  collect  $1.00  per 
Hundred  by  showing  his  market  receipts. 

However,  proposal  is  for  payments  only  on  hogs  weighing  between  180  and 
200  lbs.  The  idea  is  that  this  would  discourage  feeding  to  heavy  weights,  thereby 
cutting  down  on  the  volume  of  pork.  It  is  figured  that  an  average  reduction  of  20 
lbs.  per  hog  going  to  market  would  give  a  per  capita  pork  supply  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  when  hogs  brought  an  average  of  $17.  Incidentally,  one 
might  observe  that  the  lighter  the  hogs,  the  bigger  the  corn  surplus! 

JiURPLUS:  conviction  that  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  will  not 

impi’ove  greatly  until  production  and  consumption  come  closer 
together,  is  growing.  In  the  long  run,  government  control  of  production  has 
failed  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  Neither^  will  an  individual  farmer  voluntarily 
reduce  production  when  prices  are  satisfactory. 

One  step  which  could  be  taken  if  food  producers  all  over  the  nation  would 
insist  is  that  government  stop  encouraging  unwanted  production.  They  are  now 
encouraging  production  in  three  ways:  by  maintaining  price  supports  above 
market  levelsi;  by  reclaiming  land;  and  by  loaning  money  to  help  individuals 
get  into  farming  or  stay  in  farming. 

WORL:  Wool  prices  tend  to  go  in  cycles.  They  are  now  the  highest  since 

early  in  1958,  and  are  expected -to  continue  relatively  favorable 

during  1960. 

BULK  MILK:  Recent  surveys  showed  that  on  January  1,  U.  S.  dairymen 

owned  102,499  bulk  tanks  in  43  states.  Indications  are 
that  the  number  will  double  in  a  few  years.  State  college  personnel  believe  that 
dairymen  should  have  at  least  15  to  25  cows  to  justify  a  bulk  tank. 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS:  One  result  of  bartering  surplus  goods 

for  so-called  strategic  materials  has 
been  a  tremendous  build-up  in  the  U.  S.  stockpile  of  such  goods.  It  is  recently 
stated  that  the  U.  S.  holds  enough  strategic  minerals,  metals  and  other  materials 
in  its  stockpile  to  disrupt  world  markets  if  any  large  scale  reductiofl^was  decid¬ 
ed  upon. 


farm  ASSETS:  USDA  reports  that  the  dollar  increase  in  U.  S.  farm 

assets  during  ’58  was  $17  billion.  However,  half  the 
increase  was  paper  gains  from  higher  land  prices.  Even  so,  fanners  equity 
increased  a  little  more  than  8%.  In  the  two  decades  from  1940  to  1959,  the  total 
farm  assets  in  terms  of  1959  dollars  increased  over  280%;  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  1940  dollar  the  increase  was  only  27%. 

tractor  POWER:  midwestern  state  college  check  found  that 

mlnoc  tcactoc  adjustments,  that  could  be  made 
on  the  farm,  could  increase  power  11%,  while  reducing  fuel  used  14%.  "it  was 
figured  that  such  adjustments  would  save  up  to  $150  a  year  on  fuel. 


COW  FEED:  In  ’58  Northeast  cows  averaged  to  eat  2,263  lbs.  of  grain 
and  concentrates,  about  30  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  milk 
produced.  Commercial  concentrates  made  up  62%  of  the  amount  fed. 


No  waiting,  crowding,  pushing.  Everyone  gets  his  share  at  CLAY  Mechanical  Feeder.  Up 
to  90°  turns  are  possible.  Animals  can't  touch  moving  parts.  So  simple  a  child  can  operate. 


How  to  feed  your  cattle 
without  a  shovel  or  fork 

type  Cattle  Feeder  will  fit  yoiir 
present  feed  bunks.  It  can  be  run 
straight  out  from  the  silo  or  around 
corners _ tailored  to  fit  your  needs. 

Push  Button  Farming  is  our  specialty 
. . .  and  we’re  as  near  as  your  tele¬ 
phone.  Call  us  and  ask  about 
mechanized  feeding  for  your  farm. 
We  can  help  you  plan  your  entire 
labor-saving  set-up.  You’U  be  un¬ 
der  no  obligation,  of  course. 

There^s  a  Dealer  near  you 


NEW  YORK 

AVON . Avon  Farm  Equipment.  Phone:  3151 

EAST  CONCORD  Shammel  Milling  Co.,  Inc.  Phone:  LY-ceum  2-7700 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT  S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 

ELMIRA . Frank  Bly  &  Sons,  Lower  Maple  Ave. 

HILTON  . . Walter  Maier.  Phone:  EX-port  2-2853 

HONEOYE  FALLS  Cas  Meisenzahl.  Phone:  179W 

LOCKE . Clyde  Karn.  Phone:  Groton  443J2 

MALONE  . Franklin  County  Farm  Supply.  Phone:  911 

MUNNSVILLE  Archie  Moot,  Middle  Road-R.D.  2.  Phone:  2849 

NEWFIELD  .  Rudolph  Mazourek.  Phone:  4-7485 

ONEIDA  . Wallace  Johnson.  Phone:  SH-eiriel  537 

PENN  YAN  . Smith's  Farm  Store,  Inc.  Phone:  614 

WATERLOO . James  Clife  &  Sons 

WOLCOTT . John  Cox.  Phone:  5552 


Here’s  a  system  that  will  enable 
you  to  feed  your  dairy  or  beef  herd 
without  a  shovel  or  fork.  A  Clay 
Silo  Unloader,  and  Mechanical 
Cattle  Feeder  will  deliver  enough 
feed  for  50  head  in  9  minutes. 
No  more  crawHng  up  that  icy  silo 
chute  to  chop  loose  chunks  of 
frozen  silage. 

The  Clay  Unloader  cuts  up  fro¬ 
zen  silage,  and  delivers  a  fluffy, 
palatable  mixture.  Clay’s  auger- 


VERMONT 


■y  O  tell  her  so  would  make  her  rage, 
but  my  Mirandy’s  showing  age;  for 
instance,  she  declared  today  that  home¬ 
grown  gardens  do  not  pay.  A  feather 
could  have  knocked  me  o’er,  no  state¬ 
ment  could  surprise  me  more;  for  years 
she’s  had  to  grow  enough  of  ev’ry  kind 
of  garden  stuff  to  last  us  all  the  winter 
through  and  feed  the  Russian  army,  too. 
But  now  she  says  it  makes  no  sense, 
’cause  with  no  work  and  less  expense  we 
can  buy  most  things  canned  or  froze  and 
save  ourselves  a  lot  of  woes,  so  next 
year  we’ll  plant  grass  and  flow’rs  and 
have  some  extra  leisure  hours. 

That  doesn’t  sound  so  good  to  me.  I’ll 
miss  that  garden  patch,  by  gee.  Store- 
boughten  peas  are  not  too  bad  and  fi*oz- 
en  beans  don’t  make  me  sad,  but  good 
sweet  corn  ain’t  on  the  shelf,  you’ve  got 
to  grow  that  stuft  yourself.  In  super¬ 
marts  I’ve  never  seen  tomatoes  that  were 
not  too  green.  I’m  never  glad  when  I  am 
tricked  with  berries  that  are  not  home- 
Picked,  and  there’s  no  eating  quite  so  grand  as  new  spuds  dug  with  my 
Own  hand.  Of  course,  I  can’t  do  it  alone,  I’m  busy  with  chores  of  my  own, 
so  if  Mirandy  plans  to  quit  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  live  with  it. 


J 


SHELBURNE  . Norman  Marcotte.  Phone:  UN2-4532 


EXCITING  NEWS  FOR 
FARMER-FISHERMEN 

Win  free  12-foot  Aluma  Line  boat  by 
Alumo  Craft.  Just  stop  and  register  for 
national  prize  at  your  CLAY  Dealer’s 
before  October  1.  Nothing  to  buy  .  .  . 
nothing  else  to  do.  Five  second-place 
winners  get  transistor  radios.  EXTRA! 
First  1  3  dairy  or  beef  herd  owners  get 
free  thermometer  and  humidity  guide. 
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,  more 
because 

it  does 


special  formula  Vertagreen  does 
more  for  grain . . .  more  for  pastures 


Growers  everywhere  are  discover¬ 
ing:  it  isn’t  how  little  a  fertilizer  costs, 
but  how  much  it  does  that  counts. 
And  Armour  Vertagreen  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Crops  is  the  quality  fertilizer 
that  consistently  givgs  you  greater 
yields,  of  highest  quality  grain  .  .  . 
more  profits  per  acre! 


Fertilize  your  pastures  with  .Verta¬ 
green  for  a  longer  grazing  period  and 
more  grazing  per  acre!  This  means 
better  milk  and  meat  production  at 
a  tower  feed  cost.  For  a  pasture  that’s 
worth  more,  use  the  fertilizer  that 
do^s  more — Armour  Vertagreen. 


see  your  friendly  Armour 
agent  right  away! 


ATl^OTJTl 
AGIlICX7r.TX71l,ilLX. 
CZZEMXCiVi:.  COMPikN-V 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistdnt  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  III. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Pet  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . .  < 

1  3',  4^  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004),,, 
6  Gauge  (.006). . , 

...2f  Sq.  Ft.  1 

I  3;  6;  10’.  12,'  14;  161 
[  20:  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) . 4(C  Sq.  Ft.  1  12;  161  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Impleinent  Or  Feed  Dealer 


Jo  Be  Sttre  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


STOPS  OIL  BURNING! 


Thins  oil  when  cold  .  .  .  thickens  oil  when  hot. 
I’rovides  lasting  oil  film  stren^h.  Reduces  fric¬ 
tion.  increases  compression.  For  autos, 
trucks,  tractors  .  .  . 

AT  SERVICE  STATIONS.  GARAGES, 

AVTO  ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO.  charlotte,  n.  c. 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68, 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


PROPOSED 

AMEIVDMENTS 

FOR  XEW  YORKERS 
TO  VOTE  ON 

I - I'HOSE  OF  YOU  who  live  in  the 

Empire  State  will  have  the  op- 

I _ I  portunity  and  responsibility  of 

voting  on  nine  amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution  on  Election  Day. 

We  know  that  it  is  really  frustrating 
to  enter  the  voting  booth  and  suddenly 
realize  that  you  have  neglected  to 
study  the  issues.  The  natural  reaction 
then  is  to  vote  "No”  on  all  of  them,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  might  make  the 
situation  worse  instead  of  better — or 
to  refuse  to  vote  at  all. 

Surely,  neither  of  these  actions  helps 
to  get  the  right  answer.  To  help  you 
study  these  proposed  amendments,  we 
give  you  the  following  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  each,  and  in  some  cases  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides: 

1.  Amendment  No.  1,  if  passed,  will 
change  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Tax¬ 
ation  and  Finance,  to  a  separate  de¬ 
partment. 

It  is  argued  that  important  matters, 
such  as  revocation  of  car  licenses, 
should  be  handled  by  a  department 
rather  than  a  bureau,  and  that  the 
change  will  speed  up  handling  of  such 
matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  argue 
that  costs  'will  be  increased  and  that 
the  present  situation  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

2.  Amendment  No.  2  proposes  a 
change  whereby  the  Northway,  a  pro¬ 
posed  road  in  the  Champlain  Valley, 
could  go  through  the  Forest  Preserve 
west  of  Schroon  Lake,  using  about  225 
acres  of  forest  land.  If  the  amendment 
is  defeated  the  road  might  gO'  through 
productive  Champlain  Valley  farm  land. 

So  far  we  have  heard  little  argument 
against  this  amendment. 

3.  This  proposed  amendment  would 
deny  public  office  to  officials  refusing  to 
testify  before  a  grand  .jury  about  con¬ 
duct  in  office. 

There  has  been  some  argument  aoout 
“giving  a  guy  a  second  chance”  by 
avoiding  the  spotlight  on  past  mis¬ 
deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  a  public  official  should  be  willing 
to  cooperate  and  account  for  his  ac¬ 
tions  so  long  as  questions  concern  only 
his  actions  as  a  public  servant. 

4.  Amendment  No.  4  would  permit 
New  York  City  to  build  new  schools  up 
to  $500,000,000,  even  though  that  city 
thereby  exceeded  the  debt  limit. 

It  has  been  stated  that  with  good 
man^ement  in  the  past  New  York 
City  would  have  been  able  to  build 


schools  without  exceeding  the  debt 
limit. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if 
denied  this  privilege.  New  York  City 
might  put  on  a  big  drive  for  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

5.  This  proposal  would  permit  the 
Legislature  to  permit  omission  of  pri¬ 
mary  elections  in  districts  where  there 
is  no  contest. 

Chief  argument  against  it  is  that  it 
would  make  “write  in”  votes  impos¬ 
sible. 

6.  Amendment  No.  6  would  authorize 
the  lease  or  transfer  of  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  System  to  the  Federal 
government. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Barge  Canal  is 
now  the  only  sizeable  canal  in  the  coun¬ 
try  not  under  Federal  supervision.  New 
York  citizens  help  pay  for  maintaining 
other  canals,  so  it  is  argued,  why 
shouldn’t  other  states  help  maintain 
the  Barge  Canal  ? 

The  amendment  only  “opens  the 
door,”  we  are  told,  because  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  will  not  com¬ 
mit  the  government  to  definite  terms. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  opens  the 
way  for  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  say, 
“The  canal  is  valuable,  for  example  for 
irrigation.  Why  not  wait  at  least  until 
we  have  a  comprehensive  water  use  plan 
for  the  State.”  There  is  a  feeling  also 
that  while  the  canal  may  be  relatively 
unimportant  for  transportation,  its  full 
use  as  a  water  source  could  be  better 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  its  people 
,'tjnder  State  rather  than  Federal  con¬ 
trol. 

7.  This  amendment  would  increase 
pension  benefits  to  retired  firemen  or 
policemen  or  their  widows. 

Amendment  would  give  each  city  or 
village  the  right,  if  they  wished,  to 
make  the  increase.  They  would  not  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  This  would  permit  the  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  definitions  of  income  for  State 
Income  Tax  purposes. 

It  should  pave  the  v/ay  for  eventual 
regulations  whereby  one  income  tax  re¬ 
turn  could  be  used  for  both  State  and  | 
Federal  income  taxes.  j 

9.  Amendment  No.  9  would  permit 
cities  and  villages  to  contract  indebt¬ 
edness  for  joint  municipal  facilities. 

This  would  seem  to  favor  local  con¬ 
trol  under  conditions  difficult  for  one 
municipality  to  handle. 


MAKES  4TH  lOOO  LR.  EAT  RECORD 


Ednachester  Marathon 
Burke,  owned  by  Harden 
Farms  at  Camden,  New 
York,  made  a  recent  365- 
day  production  of  25,301 
lbs.  of  milk  and  1,024  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  This  makes 
her  the  12th  cow  to  com¬ 
plete  four  1,000  lb.  records 
in  the  official  testing  pro¬ 
grams  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

''Marathon,''  bred  by 
Chester  Foote,  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward,  New  York,  entered 
the  Harden  Farms  herd  in 
1951.  $he  is  classified  "Excellent"— the  highest  designation  in  the  official  Holstein 
type  program. 


MORE  THAN 
PROTEIN, FAT  AND  FIBER 

In  G.L.F.  feed  you  get  more  than  just  basic  guar¬ 
antees.  This  is  complete  feed  service  with  the  extras 
that  help  you  get  top  value  from  every  feed  dollar. 


MORE  CHOICE 

At  G.LF.,  you'll  find  the 
right  feed  to  match  your 
roughage  and  your  animals 
—feeds  like  Milk  Maker,  the 
Super  Feeds,  32%  Hi-Pro 
(with  more  fat)  for  mixing 
vyith  home-grown  grains— a 
range  of  25  choices  to  be 
sure  of  the  feed  that  fits 
your  farm. 


MORE  QUALITY 

Careful  ingredient  buying, 
continuous  laboratory  test¬ 
ing,  precise  mixing  in  mod¬ 
ern  mills  pay  off  in  G.L.F.’s 
practical  farm  quality.  The 
result:  five  world  records 
and  hundreds  of  herds  with 
over  400-pound  fat  aver¬ 
ages. 


MORE  SERVICE 

Your  local  G.L.F.  person¬ 
nel,  men  well-trained  in  the 
agriculture  of  your  area, 
are  backed  up  by  special¬ 
ists  in  feeding,  crops,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  Friend¬ 
ly,  competent  service  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  G.L.F. 
is  fed  by  more  farmers 
than  any  other  brand. 


MORE  ECONOMY 

Bulk  delivery  for  reducing 
labor .  . .  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  pelleted  feeds  (Form- 
ulets)  for  easier  handling, 
faster  cleanup  .  .  .  quantity 
discounts  for  bag  or  bulk. 
This  is  how  you  get  in¬ 
creased  productivity  at  lower 
cost  when  you  buy  at  G.L.F. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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BETTER  SILAGE 
at  LOWER  COST! 
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Plastic  Silos 

0!^-()U/tp0d& 

POLYETHYLENE  FILM 


Save  as  much  as  25%  of  your 
losses  caused  by  unprotected  sil¬ 
age — losses  as  high  as  $2.50  per 
ton.  With  Sunlight-Resistant  Black 
GER-PAK  polyethylene  film  you  are 
assured  of  virtually  100%  edible 
silage— at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton. 
With  your  GER-PAK  plastic  silo 
you  avoid  costly  permanent  con¬ 
struction  . . .  place  the  silage  near 
the  live  stock  for  ease  of  out  feed¬ 
ing.  Available  in  100  ft.  rolls  in 
widths  up  to  40  feet. 
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ANIMAL  WINDBREAKS 


EQUIPMENT  COVERS 

PRE-CUT 

CIRCULAR 
SILO  CAPS 

AVAILABLE 

in  6  standard  diameters 
from  12  foot  to  24  foot. 


Available  at  your 
G.LF.  Service  Agency 


SNOW  TIRE  PRICES  SLASHED  - 

FIRESTONE  TOWN 
&  COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER  TIRES 


Tube  Type  Tubeless 
Black  Black  White 
670-15  IS,«5  21.40  25.75 
710-15  20.85  23.35  28.20 
760-15  22.80  25.60  30.85 

800-15  2a.00  28.40  34.25 
750-14  21.35  25.75 

80014  23.3528.15 

850-14  25.60  30.85 

300-14  28.40  34.25 

600-16  17.35 


These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud  Tiros. 
They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to  pull  thru 
Mud  &  Snow.  A  real  Bargain.  Includes  all 
ta.xes.  Free  Delivery. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave..  Brooklyn  26.  N.  V 


THIS  YEAR, 
SAVE  SILAGE, 
SAVE  HAY, 
WITH  THE 


SILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 


★  Eliminate  offensive  odor 

★  Add  new  taste  appeal 

AsIc  your  nearby  ISF  Representative 
or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  (A)  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  ISF 
Silage  and  Hay  Preservative  with  Silo-Joy. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . . . 

City  &  State . . 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICUirURISl. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  19,  1959 


Roger  La/Wont,  son  of  the  author,  is  ready  to  pick  up  a  load  of  apples  with  a  20- 
bushel  box  and  fork  lift.  Bushel  crates  are  stacked  on  pallets,  lifted  by  same  machine. 


How  The  Fork  Lift 

■V 

leaves  Hard  Work 


By  T.  E.  LaMONT 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  Fruit  Grower 


t 


|HE  fork  lift  has  taken  much  of 
the  hard  work  out  of  harvesting 
apples  and  pears.  To  date,  pick- 
ing  has  had  to  be  done  by  hand, 
but  the  fork  lift  has  mechanized  much 
of  the  lifting  after  picking. 

Before  we  bought  a  fork  lift  we  lifted 
the  boxes  or  ci’ates  of  apples  and  pears 
from  the  ground  on  to  the  truck  and 
the  man  on  the  truck  again  lifted  and 
loaded  them.  At  the  storage  the  boxes 
or  crates  were  lifted  one  or  more  times. 
This  was  hard  work,  especially  with 
pears,  and  in  the  case  of  McIntosh 
there  .was  a  possibility  of  bruising  the 
fruit  every  time  the  boxes  or  crates 
were  lifted  and  set  down. 

For  five  years  we  have  used  a  fork 
lift  on  the  front  of  a  Ferguson  tractor 
to  handle  bushel  crates  or  apple  boxes 
and  20  bushel  pallet  boxes.  With  bushel 
crates  or  bo.xes,  we  have  the  pickers  put 
the  containers  three  high  on  a  pallet. 
The  fork  lift  then  is  used  to  take  these 
to  the  edge  of  the  oi’chard  for  setting 
on  a  truck.  Those  that  go  to  cold  stor¬ 
age  are  then  stacked  five  high,  and  the 
individual  crates  are  not  touched  again 
until  they«come  out  of  storage. 

The  20  bushel  box  is  a  wonderful  con¬ 
tainer  for  handling  apples  for  process¬ 
ing.  The  pickers  like  it,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  level  one  large  box  than  twen^-' 
ty  small  ones  and  no  stacking  of  boxes 
is  needed.  The  grower  can  put  in  the 
empties  and  take  out  the  full  ones  with 
a  fork  lift.  We  like  the  front  end  lift, 
which  will  handle  up  to  2,000  lbs.  These 
cost  about  $1,000.  Then  one  can  use  an 
inexpensive  lift  on  the  three  point  hitch 
on  rear  (about  $50.00)  for  handling  20 
bushel  boxes.  This  doubles  the  load,  get¬ 
ting  the  empties  into  the  orchard  and 
getting  the  full  ones  out. 

With  a  front  end  lift  one  needs  power 
steering  and  8  ply  tires.  The  frame  on 
front  can  be  easily  removed  when  the 
tractor  is  needed  for  other  purposes  by 
removing  four  bolts  and  uncoupling 
three  hoses.  The  framework  under  the 
tractor  may  be  left  attached  to  it. 

The  fork  lift  does  many  other  lifting 
jobs  around  the  farm — othor  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest  season.  We  leave  the 
lift  on  the  tractor  dui'ing  all  except  the 
rush  season  in  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Then  it  is  ready  for  the  many  odd 
jobs  that  come  along. 

Because  we  draw  some  apples  to 
storage  and  some  for  processing,  and 
some  go  in  crates  and  some  in  20  bushel 
boxes,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  e.xactly 
how  much  labor  the  fork  lift  saves  us. 
Our  observation  is  that  one  man  with 
a  tractor  lift  does  the  work  of  at  least 
four  men.  When  one  uses  20  bushel 


/  boxes  the  man  with  lift  is  more  likely 
doing  the  work  of  six  men.  We  are  sure 
of  the  hard  work  that  is  eliminated 
with  the  fork  lift,  and  this  cannot  all 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
fork  lift  should  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  farmers  who  have  back 
trouble. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HOW  TO  REDIJC  E  FARM 
GASOLIIVE  COSTS 

Gasoline  evaporation  losses  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  two-thirds  if  the  farm  storage 
tank  is  kept  in  the  shade,  according  to 
Extension  Engineer  John  Glover  of 
North  Carolina  State  College.  An  evap¬ 
oration  loss  of  about  15  per  cent  or  more 
can  occur  in  3  months,  Glover  says,  if 
the  tank  is  kept  in  the  sun,  but  by 
proper  shading  of  the  tank,  this  loss 
can  be  reduced  to  about  6  per  cent. 

Briefly,  Glover’s  recommendations  for 
on-the-fai'm  storage  of  gasoline  are: 
Use  an  undergi-ound  tank  if  possible  or 
provide  full  shade  over  above-ground 
tanks;  do  not  store  gasoline  in  farm 
buildings  because  of  the  fire  hazard; 
do  not  store  or  hold  gasoline  for  more 
than  4  to  6  months  because  it  will  be¬ 
come  gummy  and  cause  carburetor 
trouble;  and  it’s  a  good  idea  to  paint 
the  storage  tank  white  or  aluminum  to 
reflect  as  much  heat  as  possible. 

' —  A.  A.  — 


TOOL  FOR  i'EOSE  PEACES 


A  tool  for  replacing  a  bolt,  screw  or 
small  object  in  close  quarters  can  o 
quickly  devised  from  a  spring  typo 
''clothespin,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Tape  one  handle  of  the  clothespin  0 
the  blade  of  a  screw  driver  with  a  long 
shank  and  the  tool  is  complete.  Since 
the  jaws  of  this  tool  are  of  wood  an 
therefore  insulated  it  may  be  used  1 
replacing  small  fuses  and  in  working 
on  electrical  devices  and  ignition  sys 
terns,  or  for  handling  anything  ^  • 
Since  it  does  not  conduct  heat  it  is  nse^ 
ful  in  soldering  the  ends  of  electrica 
wires. 
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the  134-bushel  PTO  “N.”  All  John  Deere 
Spreaders  are  built  for  working  at  speeds 
up  to  6  mph.  They  have  a  heavy  steel 
hitch  ...  a  combination  wood  and  steel 
box  that  is  tied  together  with  steel  ribs 
to  make  a  rigid  unit  that  won’t  get  a 
sway  back  or  bulgy  sides  even  under 
the  heaviest  loads. 

Get  Complete  Details 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  complete  details  on  John  Deere 
Spreaders.  He  also  has  two  powerful  load¬ 
ers  which  go  on  or  off  your  tractor  in  five 
minutes  or  less.  The  45  Loader  is  for 
tricycle  tractors  and  the  45 -W  Loader 
is  for  wide-front  axle  tractors.  Each  of 
these  loaders  raises  big  full  loads  smoothly 
and  quickly — cuts  your  loading  time  to 
a  minimum. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  the 
John  Deere  Credit  Plan  which  makes  it 
easy  for  you  to  own  the  spreader  and 
loader  of  your  choice. 


in  sizes  from  76 
to  134  bushels 


If  you  are  using  a  spreader  that’s  too 
small  for  your  herd,  a  bigger  spreader 
may  be  the  most  practical  investment 
you  can  make.  The  right  spreader  can 
cut  field  trips  by  30  per  cent.  This  means 
a  tremendous  savings  in  time,  in  tractor 
fuel,  in  wear  and  tear  on  your  tractor 
and  spreader.  On  larger  farms,  these 
savings  may  add  up  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  year. 

PTO  or  Ground  Drives 

You  can  match  your  exact  needs  from 
the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  Spread¬ 
ers.  You  can  choose  the  76-bushel  Model 
“L,”  or  the  95-bushel  Model  “R,”  both 
of  which  are  ground  driven.  Or,  you 
can  choose  the  95-bushel  PTO  “W,”  or 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  C  34 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  on  the  complete 
line  of  John  Deere  Manure-Handling  Equipment. 


Name_ 


□  Student 


R.R.. 


^Box^ 


Toum_ 


State. 


You  load  in  a  hurry  .  .  .  spread  at 
speeds  up  to  6  mph  with  rugged  John 
Deere  equipment.  Here  is  the  95- 
bushel  “R”  Spreader,  and  the  rugged 
45  Loader  on  a  “730”  Tractor. 


•WHEREVER  CROPS  SROW.  THERE'S  A  OROWINS  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


JOHN  DEERE 


Cut  field  costs... 

■  ’v 

choose  the  john  deere  spreader 

that  matches  the  size  of  your  herd 
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/Iffpre  IFarmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 

ZQ  Sfralzht  Year^  Thm  Any  Qther  Brgn^ 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Commerical  Producers  and  Disfribufors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKo/b  Cb/x  ond  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  SALE 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1959 

GIBBET  HILL  FARM,  GROTON,  MASS. 

45  FOUNDATION  FEMALES  -  OPEN  &  BRED 

These  animals  have  been  selected  from 
the  Top  Herds  of  the  Northeast 
SWEEPSTAKES  AT  11:00  A.M.  —  AUCTION  AT  1 :00  P.M 


Poultrymen  Visited  Show  Optimism 

By  Gordon  Conklin 


IF  ONE  holds  a  chicken  feather  up  to 
the  journalistic  breeze  these  days,  he 
is  apt  to  conclude  that  a  great  cyclone 
of  integration  is  sweeping  away  all  the 
smaller  poultry  flocks.  It  sometimes 
sounds  as  though  any  flock  under 
10,000  layers  is  doomed  to  lose  money. 

Changes  are  certainly  coni/ing  fast  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  integration 
has  re-arranged  a  lot  of  our  ideas.  But, 
somehow,  contact  with  poultrymen  of 


the  Northeast  leads  me  to  believe  that 
flocks  smaller  than  the  giants  we  hear 
about  will  continue  to  produce  eggs  for 
a  long  time. 

A  recent  trip  to  visit  poultrymen  of 
central  New  York  indicated  an  air  of 
cautious  optimism.  Their  main  con¬ 
cerns,  beyond  the  usual  one  of  egg 
prices,  were  ventilation  and  automation 
of  handling  material.  Here  are  some 
ideas  in  use  by  these  poultrymen: 


James  Towniey  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  operates  an  18,000  bird  broiler  business,  5  batches 
per  year.  He  figures  V*  square  foot  per  bird,  needs  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  heat.  Fans 
blow  air  in  toward  birds  during  summer,  supplemented  by  spray  of  water  from  fog 
nozzles.  Mist  is  fine— no  wetting  of  litter. 


Stacked  roosts  allow  a  poultryman  to  run  one  bird  per  square  foot.  Feed  and  water 
are  run  in  troughs  along  roosts  (note  hens  feeding).  This  building,  on  the  farm  of 
Robert  and  Thomas  Salisbury  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.  has  a  steel  framework,  mechanical  P'f 
cleaner.  This  method  uses  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  space. 


Bob  Salisbury,  right,  and  son  Tom,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  check  on  their  belt  systems.  Three 
belts  at  right  take  feed  to  6,000  birds;  belt  in  center  of  table  at  left  brings  eggs 
roll-away  nests.  The  big  "eggs"  at  lower  left  are  apples.  Bob  tells  us  his  belts  are  not 
that  efficient;  they  were  picked  by  hand. 
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MAILIMG^^ 


TO  THE  EAZY^  FARMEK 

(Whoever  he  is.) 

The  lazy  farmer’s  not  so  dumb.  I 
read  his  poems  as  they  come  and 
say  “by  gosh  that  fellow’s  right.’’  Why 
should  we  worry  day  and  night  about 
how  other  folks  behave,  be  he  a  loafer, 
or  a  slave  to  customs,  or  to  copycat  or 
envy  him  his  habitat? 

So  let’s  move  with  unhurried  pace 
with  time  and  look  folks  in  the  face  and 
pass  a  friendly  time  of  day  with  every 
one  that  comes  our  way  and  let  the 
other  fellow  fret  the  while  we  calmly 
watch  him  sweat  and  fume  to  build  a 
hoard  worth  while. 

When  he  is  dead,  his  heirs  will  smile. 
Who  is  this  happy  optimist  who  writes 
these  lines?  Now  I  insist  that  his  phil¬ 
osophy  is  good.  A  lot  of  other  people 
should  be  just  as  care  free  all  day  long 
and  sing  the  Lazy  Farmer’s  song. 

— Guy  E.  Williams,  Granby,  Conn. 

LOWER  PRICE  - 

BIGGER  VALUE 

I  HAVE  four  volumes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  dating  back  to 
1866-67-68-69.  It  is  the  only  item  that 
I  could  mention  that  -hasn’t  gone  up  in 
price.  I  was  born  seven  years  after  the 
1869  issue,  and  the  price  at  that  date 
was  $1.50  a  year.  How  do  you  do  it? 
Price  now  50c. — Vernon  H.  Springsted, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

RETIRED  BUT  BUSY 

FIFTY-SIX  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
city  lot  and  had  a  house  constructed. 
Left  was  a  garden  of  hard  clay  about 
sixty  feet  square.  During  the  following 
years  I  have  put  all  of  our  ashes  and 
some  cocoa  shells  on  it,  so  now  it  is  in 
fine  condition. 

For  several  years  I  have  cut  our  corn 
stalks  in  one  to  five  inch  lengths  and 
buried  them.  By  spring  they  have 
rotted  and  make  fine  fertilizer,  which, 
with  a  little  use  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  as  a  starter,  is  all  we  have  used. 
Today  our  corn  is  over  seven  feet  tall, 
and  the  best  I  ever  raised.  Potato  vines 
cover  the  ground  completely. 

In  September,  1950,  T  retired.  Like 
many  other  retired  people.  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  Having'a  small  gi'esn- 
house  as  a  hobby  for  several  years,  I 
decided  I  would  construct  a  larger  and 
better  one,  and  raise  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  plants  to  sell  for  spi’ing  trade.  Re¬ 
tired  people  woriy  about  what  to  do  to 
pass  the  time,  but  I  consider  retirement 
great  blessing.  With  our  garden  and 
greenhouse  work  we  are  well  repaid  in 
full  for  my  retired  years,  and  trust  I 
may  enjoy  many  of  them. — F.  P,-  Parke, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Will  ”call  tre  shdts” 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  your  fruit- 
^less  efforts  to  help  put  across  the 
milk  promotion  program.  The  28 9o  that 
^ejected  it  are  the  boys  that  are  going 
fo  call  the  shots  in  the  near  future, 
f'ben  all  of  the  rascals  will  run  for 
cover  and  “rags”  like  yours  Will  do  an 
^bout  face.  —  P.  Grenther,  Neshanic 
N.  J.  .  ■  ,  ^ 

SECOAD  chaace 

JUDGING  from  the  number  oL  letters 
'ye  have  received,  many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  willing  to  give  a  man  a 
Second  chance.  I  am  referring  to  the 
brief  item  that  ran  several  issues  ago 


saying  that  a  man  in  a  State  Prison  is 
eligible  for  parole  if  he  is  assured  of  a 
job. 

He  indicated  a  choice  of  a  farm  job, 
and,  following  the  printing  of  a  brief 
notice  about  it,  we  have  received  letters 
from  subscribers  all  over  the  North¬ 
east.  These  letters  were  sent  to  the 


proper  authorities  at  the  prison,  where 
more  information  will  be  given  to  those 
who  asked.  I  have  hopes  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  letters,  the  man  will  get  a 
job  on  a  northeastern  farm,  and  that  he 
will  make  good. — H.L.C. 

ORPHxYA  pigs 

At  various  times  I  have  seen  in  your 
paper  an  account  of  how  some 
people  have  raised  little  pigs  when  the 
mother  had  died.  Will  you  please  send 
me  the  address  of  someone  whom  you 
know  has  been  successful  in  raising 
them.  I  never  have  found  out  the  cor¬ 
rect  formula.  Thank  you  for  any  help 
you  give. — N.  J.  Howlitt,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note:  Will  any  reader  who 
can  be  of  help  to  Mr.  Howlitt  please 
write  him  direct  to  Albion,  N.  Y. 


3IOOALIGHT  PLAATIAG 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  an  invitation  was  printed 
in  Mrs.  White’s  Garden  Corner  asking 
readers  to  state  their  experiences.  My 
neighbor  once  made  fun  of  me  for 
planting  my  garden  potatoes  in  the 
wrong  time  of  the  moon,  but  when  we 
did  the  digging  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
his  crop  was  inferior. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  whole 
thing  was  started  as  a  joke.  Years  ago 
a  farmer  told  me  that  just  planting  at 
the  right  time  of  the  moon  was  not  all 
of  it,  the  planting  had  to  be  done  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  is,  in  the  night, 
and  at  midnight  and  in  ones  shirttail. 
The  old  time  yankees  had  their  sense  of 
humor.  — ■  Mr.  Varnum  C.  Farrington, 
Middleville,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  NEWS  &  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA 


Tips  on  fitting  a  dry  cow 
for  high  milk  production 


‘G’/een'salt  calf  program 
is  our  first  step  in 
growing  productive  Guernseys! 

“Right  from  birth,  every  calf  we  have  is  fed 
Sterling  Green'salt  free  choice  in  addition  to 
her  regular  starter  ration.  Green’salt  con¬ 
tains  salt  and  7  trace  minerals  vital  to  healthy 
growth  and  development,  and  it  is  fortified 
with  1 0  %  phenothiazine  for  effective  internal 
parasite  control.  We  feel  that  the  minerals 
and  phenothiazine  in  Green’salt  help  groom 
our  young  stock  for  high  milk  production  . 
and  we  have  cows  with  performances  that 
prove  it!  When  our  young  stock  reach  milk¬ 
ing  age,  they  go  on  the  Sterling  Blusalt  pro¬ 
gram— both  in  the  barn  and  on  pasture.” 


I 


So  says  Robert  Moffat,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  family  that  owns  successful  Grayce 
Farms  in  Dalton,  Pa.  The  150  head  of  milk¬ 
ing  Guernseys  on  Grayce  Farms’  2,300 
acres  are  consistent  high  producers.  One  of 
them,  Haddon’s  M.  Ida,  holds  the  world’s 
milk-production  record  for  Guernsey  cattle.  | 
In  1957,  she  produced  28,787  lbs.  of  milk  | 
and  1,235  lbs.  of  fat!  | 


Most  successful  dairymen  know  that 
there  is  more  to  fitting  a  cow  during  the 
dry  period  than  just  feeding  to  get  her 
fat.  Three  important  requirements  in  a 
proper  dry-cow  management  program* 
are  discussed  below.  While  this  program 
may  cost  $20  per  animal,  the  value  of 
extra  milk  produced  will  be  $40  to  $80— 
at  least  double  your  investment  I 

1.  Sufficient  dry  period.  Dairy  scientists 
recommend  that  a  cow  producing  10,000 
pounds  of  4%  milk  a  year  and  calving  at 
12-month  intervals  should  have  about 
an  8-week  dry  period.  A  longer  or  shorter 
dry  period  has  been  shown  to  reduce 
annual  milk  yield 

2.  Daily  exercise.  If  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able,  a  cow  should  be  turned  out  for  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  during  her 
8-week  dry  period.  Outdoor  exercise 
improves  digestion  and  helps  build  the 
strength  needed  to  make  the  coming 
lactation  productive. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace 
minerals  needed  for  healthy  growth.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-Ib.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 
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..STERLING 
il  BLUSALT 


TRACE  MINERAL  SAIT 

BXRRISSLT  rOK 
r«t|. CHOICE  PEEDINO 

INTtHLIIOKIt  m  CQ  .  IHC  .UUHIIIH.  M 
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ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  FEED  DEALER... 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  ...trace-mineral  salt 
plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  control  of  certain 
internal  parasites.  In  100-Ib.  and  25-lb.  bags. 
25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle  for  easy  handling  and 
carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED- SALT  .high-quality 
white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing  and  free-choice 
feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed 
into  50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks  — plain,  iodized 
and  sulfurized. 


^  w 
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3.  Proper  feeding.  During  the  barn  feed¬ 
ing  season,  it’s  important  that  you  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  legume  hay,  silage  and 
'  free-choice  salt.  In  addition,  be  sure  to 
include  essential  trace  minerals,  since  a 
cow’s  future  health  and  lactation  may 
suffer  if  rations  are  deficient  in  minerals. 

You  can  supply  both  salt  and  trace 
minerals  with  one  quality  product  — 
Sterling  Blusalt.  Blusalt  is  salt  plus  seven 
trace  minerals  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc) 
in  scientifically  derived  proportions. 

Specific  information  on  proper  care 
and  feedingof  dairy  cows,  other  livestock, 
and  poultry  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
to  International  Salt  Company’s  Animal 
Nutrition  Department  in  Watkins  Glen. 
New  York. _ 

CONTROL  PROTEIN  INTAKE 
"AUTOMATICALLY”-WITH  25%  SALT 

This  fall  and  winter,  you  don’t  have  to 
look  after  cattle  every  day  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  your  farm  or  ranch.  Simply 
fill  self-feeders  occasionally  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  25%  to  30%  Blusalt  and  70%  to 
75%  protein  supplement.  Provide  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water  nearby.  Then 
leave  the  feeders  alone.  The  salt  acts  as 
an  effective  governor  which  limits  daily 
consumption  of  protein  to  the  amount 
you  want  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

Try  this  technique  for  one  season,  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  practice  of  using  salt 
to  control  protein  intake  is  catching  on 
amazingly  fast— especially  in  the  range 
country. 


"^Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SAL' 


SALT 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 

REAL  SALTY  SALT! 
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NAME 


RFO  a  TOWN 


COUNTY 


Check  for  special  literature  if  student.  □ 


Silo  Unloader  and 

New  Auger  Feeder 


For  More  Effortless  and 
Efficient  Feeding 


TEAM  UP 


SINCE 


More 

IBB} 


_ _ 


STARLINE.  INC., 

Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  complete  details  on  Starline 
Silo  Unloader-Auger  Feeder  Combination. 


Dept.  115 


Flip  the  switch  on  a  new  Starline 
Auger  Feeder  and  you'll  get  a  smooth 
continuous  flow  of  feed.  Feed  can  be 
fed  in  either  direction.  Light  feeds 
are  not  tossed  up  and  wasted 
because  of  Starline's  10"  wide  arched 
steel  shield  over  each  auger  bearing. 
90°  turns  and  "T's"  without  trouble¬ 
some  multiple  universal  joints  help 
make  the  feeder  durable,  flexible 
and  trouble-free. 

Twin  driving  drums  provide  positive 
traction  and  level  unloading.  Unloader 
has  patented  thrower  for  fastest  silo 
unloading  of  all  kinds  of  chopped 
silage  under  all  weather  conditions. 

And  if  you  ever  need  parts,  Starlin© 
assures  shipment  in  24  hours. 
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...makes  pipeline 
cleaning  easier  ! 


r'  .  .  .  the  chlorinated  cleaner 
for  pipelines,  tank  trucks  and 
other  dairy  equipment.  Foamless 
Clorital  gives  high  penetration, 
with  excellent  wetting  properties 
even  in  hard  water.  Economical, 
easy  to  use — for  spray,  circulation 
or  manual  cleaning. 


® 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


25-lb.  reusable 
galvanized  pail — also 
100-ib.  full  open-head 
drum 


Write  for  free  booklet^ 
to  B-K  Dept.  774 
Pennsalt  Chemicals 
Corp., 

3  Penn  Center, 

Phiia.  2,  Pa. 
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UNADILLA 

Una-La'm 

LAMINATED  WOOD 
BARN  and  SHED  RAFTERS 
36  and  40  ft.  available 
for  Immediate  Shipment 
Other  sizes  to  order 


Bonded  by  most  modern 
structural  glues. 

UNA-LAM  framing  members 
are  prefabricated,  ready  to  use 
and  delivered  to  the  jobsite  .  .  . 
Save  time,  work,  pioney!  Pro¬ 
vide  maximum  wind-  and 
snow-load  resistance,  and 
more  inside  space  too  ...  no 
posts  or  supports  needed !  Ideal 
for  barns,  warehouses,  schools, 
churches,  auditoriums,  etc. 
IVrite  for  free  folder  and  get 
complete  information  from  .  .  . 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Since  1906 

Box  BR-929,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


AT  THE  AMAZING  PRICES 
PAID  AT  GOV’T  SURPLUS  SALES 


Aufos  .  $78 

Trucks  ...  $212 
Boots  . .  $5.90 

Compressors  $9.69 


Troctors  $68 
Motors  .  994 
Typewriters  $6.80 
Generotors  $8.78 


PAY  2  or  3t  on  the  DOllAR 

for  lOOO’s  of  Useful  Items  of 

U.S.  GOV'T  SURPIUS 


You  BUY  DIREC'r  from  U  S  Oovernnient  at  TH  K  M  KN  UOllS  savings  KhminaU* 
middlemen  — Save  Bl(i  MONEV'*  Fay  as  LOW  as  on  the  dollar  or  l<>ss  Our 
DIRECTORY  Oov't  Surplus  Sales  lists  lOO’s  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  Ciov't  Surplus 
Depots  all  over  the  world  BUY  JEP2PS,  sports  equipment,  hunting,  hshing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  etjujpment  and  supplies,  radio,  electronic  and  electrical  e^ipment,  trucks, 
boats,  airplanes.  Plumbing,  hardware,  office  equipment  &  supphes  Tools,  machinery, 
furniture  This  revised  book  tella  how  to  buy  Gov't  Surplus  DIRECT.  No  dealer  profits 
to  pay  Get  on  the  gravy  train  NOW!  Send  $1  TODAY  for  “(zov'ySurplus  DIRECTORY"  to 

AVIATION  SURPLUS  Dept.  AA4,  Box  789,  York,  Penno. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  19,  1959 


.Visiting 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


N.  Y. 


MilppOSl  372  THRUWAY 


Drouth  I  Damage 


ISASTER”  is  probably  too  strong 
a  word  with  which  to  desci’ibe 
the  effects  of  scant  rainfall  in  the 
New  York  area  west  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  River.  Yet  in  our  section  disaster  is 
exactly  what  occurred  to  some  fields  of 
dry  beans,  sweet  corn,  certain  other 
vegetables,  and  even  the  poorer  fields 
of  second-cutting  alfalfa. 


Toward  the  end  of  August,  cutting  of 
corn  for  immediate  feeding  to  cattfe 
was  general,  pastures  were  parched, 
and  many  silos  were  being  filled  weeks 
ahead  of  time.  Short  as  it  was,  the  corn 
was  ready  to  ensile.  Some  was  even 
slightly  too  far  advanced. 

Certain  other  areas  of  the  Northeast 
were  dry,  while  at  the  same  time  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  were 
bothered  by  too  much  rain,  especially 
in  the  upper  or  southern  part  of  the 
valley,  nearer  Lake  Ontario.  New 
Jersey  was  green  and  lush,  although 
hot,  and  the  Finger  Lakes  region  sug¬ 
gested  the  Garden  of  Eden,  after  an 
early  dry  spell. 


genetics,  but  rather  a  full  gut  of  hay, 
silage  and  pasture  every  day  and  all 
day.  We  know  no  short  cut  to  good 
milk  production,  or  to  anything  else  for 
that  matter.  The  hard  way  is  the  only 
one  I  understand  in  life,  and  when  it  is 
given  a  lift  by  a  little  luck,  such  as  a 
timely  rain,  the  savor  or  zest  for  keep¬ 
ing  things  going  is  again  renewed. 

>  Our  corn  for  both  silage  and  grain 
appears  to  be  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  crop,  and  one  field  on  the  rented 
land  will  certainly  turn  out  to  be  less 
than  half  a  crop. 

Our  neighbors  had  good  yields  of 
oats,  better,  I  believe,  than  we  accom¬ 
plished  at  Hayfields.  Somehow,  a  really 
bountiful  crop  of  oats  is  something  I’ve 
yet  to  see  at  this  farm  I’ve  possessed 
for  34  years.  I  don’t  understand  it,  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  ours  are  never  the 
first  oats  to  be  sown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  neither  are  they  the  last  in  any 
year. 

KETCHUM'S  SWEET  CORN 


At  Hayfields,  after  long  experience 
of  dry  summers,  we  were  prepared  in 
part,  but  only  in  part.  No  provision 
'  made  by  man  can  take  the  place  of 
rain.  Although  our  second-cutting 
^Ifalfa-bromegrass  was  little,  if  any, 
more  than  half  a  crop,  the  first  cutting 
was  abundant  and  paid  us  back  for  the 
expense  of  annual  applications  of 
0-19-19  fertilizer.  Our  barns  are  stuffed 
with  first  cutting. 

A  good  reserve  of  hay  permits  liberal 
summer  feeding  to  the  milking  coyvs  by 
means  of  daily  filling  of  outdoor  racks, 
and  lately  the  twice-a-week  filling  of  an 
outdoor  rack  for  the  heifers  and  dry 
cows.  We  like  to  hold  the  good  flesh  dry 
stock  has  accumulated  from  ample  pas¬ 
tures  earlier  in  the  season.  With  many 
other  farmers,  we  have  learned  the, 
lesson  that  a  cow  or  heifer  calving  in 
poor  flesh  cannot  make  milk  up  to  the 
full  level  of  production  she  inherited. 

So  we  try  to  make  it  up  to  her  by 
feeding  hay  in  dry  pastures  until  fall 
rains  start,  and  even  afterward,  once 
she  is  accustomed  to  it.  The  hay  she- 
eats  in  the  fall  will  lessen  her  need  to 
grub  the  pasture  down  to  the  roots  at 
the  very  time  it  should  be  storing  a  re¬ 
serve  for  winter. 

SILAGE  &  PASTURE 

N  the  milking  barn,  our  cows  receive 
corn  silage  twice  a  day  in  the  amount 
they  will  readily  clean  up.  There  is  one 
other  factor  having  to  do  with  forage 
in  a  dry  season.  It  is  improved  pastures. 
Usually,  but  not  always,  in  thi^'  drought 
year,  we  have  had  some  decent  but  lim¬ 
ited  grazing  somewhere  on  the  place. 
All  the  pastures  are  on  limed  soil  and 
consist  of  either  a  simple  or  a  complex 
mixture  of  legumes  and  grasses. 

In  a  long  succession  of  men  at  Hay¬ 
fields,  Harry  Morrill  has  turned  out  to 
be  the  best  one  on  shifting  cows  in  time 
from  one  pasture  to  another.  He  does  it 
just  ahead  of  a  message  from  the  cows 
that  always  takes  the  form  of  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  vk  production.  He  doesn’t  wait 
for  the  cows  to  tell  him  they  need  a 
change. 

Even  with  all  this,  and  moderate 
grain  feeding  in  addition,  production 
declined  more  than  we  like,  but  less 
than  I  expected.  Our  crossbred  cows 
seem  to  take  the  heat  with  less  decline 
in  production  than  was  the  case  when 
we  had  a  single-breed  herd,  and  on  a 
per-cow  basis  on  September  1  \Vere 
producing  80%  of  what  they  delivered 
in,  June. 

But  the  basic  reason  for  acceptable 
summer  production  is  not  breeding  or 


ON  ANOTHER  road,  upstream  from 
Hayfields  on  a  little  limewater 
spring-fed  brook,  is  Irv  Ketchum’s  farm.  ' 
Unlike  the  neighbors,  who  mostly  com-  ^ 
bine  dairying  with  cash  crop  production, 
while  Hayfields  comes  more  nearly  to  , 
being  straight  dairy,  Irv  Ketchum 
keeps  no  livestock  of  any  kind  and  has 
no  fences.  He  is  a  vegemble  grower 
with  sweet  corn  as  his  specialty.  In  the 
old  Rochester  Public  Market,  he  is 
called  the  sweet  corn  king,  not  ■without 
justification.  He  gets  the  title  more 
from  skill,  uniformity  and  quality  than 
from  volume. 

The  Ketchum  farm  is  not  large.  Some 
of  it  would  classify  as  muck,  underlaid 
by  marl.  The  little  never-failing  brook 
runs  through  it  lengthwise,  arid  one  of 
its  largest  tributaries,  a  big  spring  of 
cold  limestone  water,  is  on  the  Ketchum 
place.  When  corn  or  other  vegetables 
need  watering,  Irv  wheels  an  old  trac¬ 
tor  ai'ound  to  the  spring,  or  directly  on 
the  brook,  and  starts  pumping. 

The  portable  pipes  do  the  rest,  al¬ 
though  Irv  finds  that  the  risers  on  some 
of  his  equipment  are  not  really  high 
enough  for  sweet  corn.  Somehow  he 
gets  it  watered,  to  the  tune  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  9  inches  up  to  September  1  of 
this  year.  ^ 

His  vegetable  farm  is  not  preposses¬ 
sing  in  appearance,  as  are  those  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  Rondout  Valley  of 
Ulster  County,  or  in  the  Eden  Valley 
southwest  of  Buffalo.  But  it  is  a  yielder 
of  good  crops,  skillfully  grown,  and  har- 
vesvted  at  'exactly  the  right  time.  He 
seldom  fails  to  command  a  premium  at 
the  roadside  stands  which  place  stand¬ 
ing  (jrders  with  him,  or  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  market. ^It  is  his  reward  for  continu-  , 
ity-of  supply,  the  best  varieties  and  | 
imifbrmity  of  quality  and  freshness.  | 
Small  as  his  operation  may  be,  it  is  | 
large  enough  to  permit  him  and  his 
wife  |to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 
Last  winter  he  varied  the  routine  by 
motoring  through  all  the  Southwest, 
and  spending  considerable  time  in  Ari¬ 
zona  :and  southern  California. 

>  SCREENINGS 

Ou|r  county  agricultural  agent  shares 
the  {skepticism  expressed  here  ahou 
spraying  pastures  and  hay  fields  as  an 
aniuftal  routine  practice  for  the  contro 
of  spittlebug,  leaf  hoppers,  etc.  He  pu 
out  !  a  card  in  August  stating 
sprajying  for  leaf*  hopper  on  alfalf^ 
whe^e  leaf  hoppers  are  present,  wou 
benejfit  new  seedings  especially.  But  e 
hasili’t  gone  wild  on  it,  as  some  eiitom- 
olog^ists  and  certain  suppliers  have. 

1 
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^ew  Plants  for  ©Id 


IT  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the 
years  and  check  up  on  the  crops  that 
have  come  and  gone. 

I  never  had  any  personal  experience 
with  hops,  but  they  were  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  crop  in  New  York  State  at  one 
time. 

I  well  remember -the  flurry  that  was 
caused  by  sunflower  silage  about  40 
years  ago.  Some  dairymen  grew  it  in 
combination  with  corn  and  secured  ex¬ 
cellent  tonnage.  But  the  interest  in  sun¬ 
flower  silage  didn’t  last  long.  Some 
fanners  reported  that  the  heads  caught 
on  the  hayrack,  dnd  caused  too  many 
“cuss  words”  when  they  were  trying  to 
put  the  crop  through  the  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter.  But  I  suspect  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  sun¬ 


flowers  was  that  the  cows  were  inclined 
to  “turn  up  their  noses”  at  the  "'new 
development. 

A  few  years  later  I  ran  across  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  were  exceedingly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  sweet  clover.  I  remem¬ 
ber  some  pictures  I  took  of  cows  up  to 
their  backs  in  it.  The  crop  certainly 
grew  a  lot  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
on  an  acre,  and  whereas  some  men  re¬ 
ported  that  it  wasn’t  particularly  pal¬ 
atable,  others  said  that  cows  would  eat 
it  readily  as  they  became  accustomed 
to  it.  Yet  1  haven’t  seen  cows  in  a  sweet 
clover  pasture  for  some  years — the  big 
reason,  I  believe,  being  that  it  was  a  bi¬ 
ennial,  had  to  be  seeded  every  year, 
and  just  took  too  much  time  and 
money. 

Others  might  argue,  of  course,  that 


better  crops  soon  became  available,  one 
of  them  being  ladino.  But  I  have  heard 
a  lot  less  about  ladino  recently  than  I 
did  ten  years  ago.  Where  it  is  grown 
it  is  for  pasture  rather  than  for  hay, 
largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  curing  it. 

For  many  years  alfalfa  has  been 
popular  in  certain  areas,  but  new  and 
better  adapted  varieties  have  widened 
the  areas  in  which  it  can  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully.  For  example,  I  recently  saw 
an  excellent  alfalfa  field  on  Cornell’s 
Mount  Pleasant  Farm,  which  is  at  a 
high  elevation  and  on  land  that  at  one 
time  was  considered  suitable  only  for 
trees  and  rabbits.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though^the  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  going 
to  increase  in  the  Northeast. 

Another  crop  that  has  gained  in 
popularity  is  corn  for  grain.  Two  rea¬ 
sons  are  responsible,  as  I  see  it.  One, 
the  corn  picker  or  its  companion  the 
corn  combine;  the  other,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  adapted  hybrids  which  will 
give  a  high  yield. 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  see  some 
interesting  possibilities,  not  so  much 
with  new  crops  as  with  new  types  and 
varieties  of  crops.  For  example,  a 
search  is  now  on  for  varieties  of  oats 
and  wheat  with  a  shorf,  stiff  straw.  Our 
present  varieties  cannot  take  the  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen  necessary  to  get 
top  yields  without  lodging.  But,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  there  is  another 
factor,  a  disease  known  as  footrot, 
which  is  more  evident  in  highly  fer¬ 
tilized  grain.  The  disease  affects  the 
stems  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  crop  flattens  out,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  harvest,  as  well  as 
lowering  the  yield. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure,  the  search  for  new  crops  and  new 
varieties  will  continue,  and  the  new  will 
replace  the  old,  doubtless  to  the  end  of 
.time!— H.L.C'. 


Benefits  Above  and  Beyond  the  Marketing  Order  Blend  ^ 

League  ownership  of  marketing  faeilities  eliminates  middleman  eosts  in  21 
cities  .  .  .  steps  up  promotional  activity  for  increased  fluid  sales  in  those  cities  and  con¬ 
tinuously  opens  up  fluid  markets  in  adjoining  areas. 

More,  the  League  manufactures,  advertises  and  sells  under  its  own  trade 
name  ice  cream,  cheese,  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  cottage  cheese,  powder 
and  toppings. 

When  the  Mrs.  and  I  flew  down  to  Georgia  to  see  our  new  granddaughter,  the  milk  on  the 
plane  came  in  Dairylea  containers.  Six  other  airlines  out  of  N^w  York,  they  tell  me,  also 
serve  Dairylea  milk  .  .  .  and  Dairylea  cream  for  10,000  cups  of  coffee  every  day. 

See  what  I  mean  about  what  happens  after  the  milk  goes  down  the  road!  A  marketing 
cooperative  never  cjuits  trying.  They’re  always  working  in  your  behalf.  And  you  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits.  It’s  mighty  worth-while,  I  tell  you.  W  hy  don’t  you  join  up? 


My  neighbor’s  milk  goes  to  a  dealer’s  plant. 
And  that'^s  that.  But  my  milk  goes  to  a 
farmer-owned  'Dairymen’s  League  plant, 
and  is  under  farm  control  and 
sponsorship  all  the  way  to  the  consumer. 

Sure,  a  lot  of  milk  from  Dairymen's  League  farms  goes 
to  dealers’  plants,  too.  But  there^s  a  big  difference. 
League  employees  regularly  check  the  dealer’s  weights 
and  tests.  They  make  certain  there  is  no 
waste,  error  or  oversight  in  handling  League  milk. 

And  League  transportation,  processing,  mapu- 
facturing  and  marketing  facilities  add  advantages 
that  benefit  all  members  whether  they  deliver  to  dealer 
or  Association-owned  plants. 


It’s 


What  Happens  AFTER 

My  Milk  Leaves  The  Farm 


That  Matters . . . 


The  big  difference  between  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  membership  in  a  bargaining  cooperative 
and  my  membership  in  the  marketing  Dairymen’‘s 
League,  is  what  happens  after  our  milk  goes 
down  the  road. 


the  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMA^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

I  lAN  WEBSTER,  like  most  Ameri¬ 
can  boys,  had  long  dreamed  -of 

_ I  becoming  president  of  the  United 

States.  But  Dan  was  a  statesman 
and  not  a  politician,  and  it  takes  a 
politician  to  get  elected.  Sometimes  the 
same  man  has  both  qualifications  but 
Dan  was  so  straightforward  and  honest 
that  he  made  enemies.  When  he  was  a 
senator,  it  was  a  time  of  extreme  vio¬ 
lent  opinions.  'All  over  the  North,  aboli¬ 
tion  societies  were  organized  denounc¬ 
ing  slavery  and  demanding  that  it  be 
done  away  with.  In  the  South,  there 
were  equally  violent  opinions  that  any 
state  not  agreeing  with  federal  policy 
should  secede.  Slavery,  said  the  South¬ 
ern  leaders,  was  their  right  and  they 
would  stand  for  no  interference  from 
the  abolitionists.  In  Boston,  much  of 
the  hatred  of  slavery  was  continually 
agitated  by  a  publication  called,  “The 
Liberator,”  published  by  a  man  called 
Garrison. 

But  Dan  Webster  was  neither  radical 
or  violent.  He  was  the  soul  of  kindness. 
He  believed  that  all  controversies  could 
be  settled  by  friendly  conferences  and, 
where  principles  were  not  involved,  by 
compromise.  As  a  result,  radicals  and 
extremists  of  both  factions  would  not 
support  Dan  for  the  presidency  and  the 
country  missed  his  great  leadership  at 
a  time  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  How¬ 
ever,  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Mason,  said 
to  Dan,  “Had  it  not  been  for  your  gifted 
tongue  and  for  your  kind  and  wise  lead¬ 
ership,  the  South  would  have  seceded 
and  split  the  country  wide  open  at  a 
time  when  the  North  was  not  prepared 
to  prevent  it.” 

But  that  was  poor  comfort  to  Dan 
who  was  bitterly  disappointed  because 
the  people  whose  rights  he  had  de¬ 
fended  for  so  many  years  had  failed 
him. 

He  was  bitter,  too,  over  the  results  of 
his  fight  to  save  the  national  bank.  This 
bank  had  many  branches  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  states.  It  had  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
value  and  purchasing  power  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  But  President  Andrew  Jackson 
hated  the  bank  because  he  thought  its 
influential  leaders  had  tried  to  defeat 
him  for  the  presidency.  Jackson  called 
himself  a  man  of  the  people  and  circu-' 
lated  the  report  that  the  national  bank 
was  a  rich  man’s  institution  and 
oppressed  the  poor.  This  gossip,  to-, 
gether  with  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  President,  weakened  the 
bank.  Congress  refused  to  renew  its 
charter  and  tlje  finances  of  the  country 
became  chaotic  again.  Paper  money  lost 
its  value  and  this,  combined  with  too 
much  speculation  in  western  lands, 
threw  the  country  into  the  “Panic  of 
1837,”  the  worst  the  country  had  ever 
seen.  Businesses  failed;  farmers  lost 
their  farms;  thousands  were  out  of 
work  and  thousands  went  hungry. 
Through  all  the  debates  and  arguments, 
Dan  fought  a  losing  battle.  The  power 
of  the  President  and  his  party  were  too 
much  to  overcome. 

About  the  only  argument  that  Dan 
and  Caroline  ever  had  was  over  Dan’s 
continuing  in  public  office.  Disillusioned 
and  bitter,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate 
and  returned  to  Marshfield  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  in  spite  of  Caroline’s  arguments 
that  he  would  have  done  with  public 
life  and  do  what  he  always  wanted  to 
do,  manage  his  farm  at  Marshfield. 


But  Caroline  was  persistent.  At  the 
risk  of  making  Dan  very  angry,  she 
told  him  that  he  was  playing  the  part 
of  a  coward  to  retreat  when  the  coun¬ 
try  needed  him  so  badly.  His  friends 
too,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  were 
determined  to  keep  him  in  the  Senate. 
So,  against  his  wishes,  he  was  again 
elected  for  a  long  term  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

4*  "j*  ¥ 

When  the  first  railroad  was  built  in 
the  United  States  in  1830,  Dan  Web¬ 
ster’s  usual  keen  foresight  failed  him. 
He  told  Cafoline  and  some  friends  who 
were  •  visiting  at  Marshfield  that  the 
railroad  was  a  wild  and  dangerous 

scheme.  “For,”  said  Dan,  “no  man 

could  travel  at  the  dangerous  and  un¬ 
natural  speed  ot  20  miles  per  hour 

without  endangering  his  life,  because  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  breathe.” 

Some  years  later,  Dan,  wanting  to 
see  the  western  lands  that  were  so 
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much  talked  about,  made  a  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  traveling  most  of  the  way  by 
railroad,  breathing  well  all  the  way. 
That  trip  was  a  wonderful  experience 
for  him.  He  saw  great  possibilities  of 
the  West  as  no  man  could  see  except  at 
first  hand.  In  particular,  he  realized 
how  the  railroad  would  bind  the  big 
country  together  with  bands  of  steel. 
He  knew  now  that  the  new  states  would 
keep  coming  into  the  Union,  raising  the 
question  of  slavery,  as  each  one  did.  So 
impressed  was  Dan  with  the  rich  prairie 
soils  of  the  West,  that  impulsively  he 
bought  a  big  farm,  dreaming  of  quit¬ 
ting  public  life  and  of  stocking  the 
farm  with  large  fi^ds  of  fat  cattle. 

When  he  returned,  Cai’oline,  more 
conservative  and  not  impressed  by 
Dan’s  farm  dreams,  chided  him  about 
his  extravagance  and  said,  “Dan’l,  you, 
yourself,  have  deplored  the  dangerous 
and  reckless  speculation  in  western 
lands  and' now  you  have  acted  against 
your  own  advice.” 

She  was  right,  for  his  western  farm 
was  so  far  away  and  he  was  so  busy 
with  the  demands  of  his  work  in  the 
Senate  that  his  daydreams  for  his  farm 
in  the  West  never  came  true. 

Dan  did,  however,  continue  his  in¬ 
terest  in  his  farm  at  Marshfield  which 
he  had  greatly  enlarged.  And,  on  the 
death  of  Ezekiel,  the  old  farm  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  which  had  now  changed  its  name 
to  Franklin,  had  now  come  into  his 
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possession.  On  this  farm,  he  established 
a  manager  by  the  name  of  John  Taylor. 
Dan’s  greatest  joy  was  to  slip  entirely 
out  and  away  from  all  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  go  to  Elm’s  Farm  at  Franklin, 
put  on  his  farm  clothes  and  walk,  plan, 
and  work  with  John  Taylor  on  his  fam¬ 
ily  farm.  Dan  knew  ancJ  had  helped  to 
plan  evei’y  yoke  of  oxen  that  were 
raised  or  purchased  and  every  crop 
that  was  raised. 

I 

He  stood  with  John  in  the  little 
fenced  off  enclosure  on  this  home  farm, 
where  were  buried  his  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  a 
low  voice  that  seemed  to. John  Taylor 
to  be  coming  across  the  valley  of  tears, 
said,  almost  to  himself,  “Except  for  a 
half-brother  in  Canada,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
father’s  family  now  living.  Strange, 
strange  that  I,  who  as  a  child  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  weakling,  should  be  the  only 
one  of  my  father’s  large  family  who  is 
left. 

"When  life  is  done,  John  it  matters 
little  what  high  positions  one  has  held, 
nor  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude  which 
may  at  one  moment  praise  and  at  the 
next  curse  you!  What  really  counts  is 
how  much  good  you  have  done  with 
the  talents  that  God  gave  you.  What 
really  matters  is  how  many  you  have 
helped  by  word  and  deed,  as  you  had 
the  opportunity.  I’ll  say  more,  too, 
John.  Mayhap  you  at  times  may  envy 
men  like  me  who  occupy  so-called  high 
positions  like  mine,  but  truly,  John,  I 
envy  you  your  life  here  with  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  your  children  in  God’s 
great  outdoors;  and  your  constant  as- 
sofeiation  with  nature,  with  growing 
crops,  with  fat  cattle  and  with  the  roll¬ 
ing  seasons,  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
warmth  of  summer,  the  colors  and  the 
harvest  of  the  fall  and  even  your  New 
Hampshire  winters  which  help  you  to 
appreciate  the  other  seasons.” 

One  of  the  big  days  in  Dan’s  life,  of 
far  more  interest  to  him  than  anything 
he  had  done  in  Congress,  was  that  mid¬ 
summer  day  when  he  first  tried  Cyrus 
McCormick’s  new-  invention  of  the 
reaper  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield.  It  was 
the  first  machine  of  its  kind  in  the 
neighborhood  and  Dan  had  invited  all 
his  neighbors  to  come  and  watch  him 
harvest  his  oat  crop.  He  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  As  the  machine  went  round 
and  round  the  field,  cutting  the  oats 
and  leaving  them  in  neat  piles  later  to 
be  bound,  the  crowd  cheered,  and  Dan 
thought  of  all  the  toil  that  generations 
of  men  had  spent  with  sickle,  scythe 
and  cradle  reaping  their  grain  crops. 
“Now,”  Dan  said  to  a  neighbor,  “that 
machine  will  do  almost  as  much  as  the 
railroads  in  rapidly  developing  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  West.” 

But  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties 
never  permitted  Dan  to  stay  long  at 
Marshfield  or  at  Elm’s  farm  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  so  when  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1840  started,  Dan  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  the  lead  in  support  of 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  candidate 
of  the  new  Whig  party,  against  Martin 
Van  Buren  whom  Dan  and  his  friends 
thought  had  been  largely  responsible 
with  Andrew  Jackson  in  bringing  about 
hard  times  and  nearly  ruining  the 
country. 

General  Harrison  was  a  national 
hero.  In  1832,  he  had  put  down  an  In¬ 
dian  insurrection  in  Illinois  led  by 
Black  Hawk,  bringing  it  to  an  end 
finally  by  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

The  people  had  a  lot  of  fun  on  that 
campaign.  They  marched  and  shouted 
in  processions  miles  long  led  by  fife 
and  drum  corps  all  over  the  country. 
In  every  parade,  there  were  log  cabins, 
live  coons  and  barrels  of  hard  cider. 
The  more  cider  they  drank,  the  more 
they  shouted,  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too!”  Tyler  was  the  vice-presidential 
candidate.  Dan,  making  dozens  of 
speeches  at  these  riotous  gatherings, 
hadn’t  had  so  much  fun  in  years.  Har- 
I’ison  was  elected  and  one  of  his  first 


acts  was  to  ask  Dan  to  become  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dan  resigned  from  the  Senate  and 
accepted.  When  he  told  Caroline  of 
President-elect  Harrison’s  invitation  to 
him  to  join  the  Cabinet,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  said,  "Oh 
my  darling,  my  darling,  at  last  most 
of  our  hopes  are  realized.  President 
Harrison  is  an  old  man.  He  won’t  know 
how  to  govern  this  great  country  but 
you  do  and  ca^n.  You  will  be  the  real 
president!  She  backed  out  of  his  arms 
to  look  up  into  his  face,  “Aren’t  you 
glad,  my  dear,  that  you  listened  to  me 
and  didn’t  bury  yourself  in  that  old 
farm  in  Marshfield?” 

But  Dan  looked  troubled.  “We  both 
might  have  been  happier  if  we  had,”  he 
said. 

Caroline  was  wrong.  To  be  sure,  Dan 
was  Secretary  of  State,  but  her  thought 
that  Dan  could  be  the  real  president  did 
not  come  true.  President  Harrison 
might  be  old,  but  he  was  obstinate  and 
he  intended  to  be  president  himself.  But 
too  much  campaigning,  too  many 
greedy  office-seekers,  were  too  much 
for  his  failing  strength.  Within  a  month 
after  he  was  inaugurated,  Harrison  was 
dead  and  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  took  over. 

Tremendous  excitement  swept  over 
the  country,  especially  in  the  Whig] 
party,  at  this  change,  for  Tyler  was 
opposed  to  most  of  the  policies  for 
which  the  Whigs  stood.  Every  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  except  Dan,  promptly 
resigned.  As  Secretary  of  State,  Dan 
was  in  the  process  of  trying  to  adjust 
a  dangerous  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  boundary  between  the 
state  of  Maine  and  Canada.  While  not 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  Tyler’s  policies, 
Dan  thought  that  his  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try  lay  in  completing  a  treaty  with 
England  before  he’  resigned.  For  this, 
he  was  criticized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Wliig  party,  including  those  in  his  own 
state  of  Massachusetts,  thereby  losing 
the  last  chance  he  ever  had  to  be  elec¬ 
ted  to  the  presidency. 

Caroline  was  bitterly  disappointed 
and  divided  in  her  feelings  about  hav¬ 
ing  Dan  keep  his  prestige  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  her  indignation  over  the 
criticism  that  he  was  receiving.  But 
Dan  was  right  and  knew  he  was  right, 
for  closer  than  anybody  else  to  foreign 
affairs,  he  knew  that  Great  Britain  was 
on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 
the  United  States. 

There  were  several  serious  disputes 
with  England,  the  most  dangerous  of 
which  was  the  killing  of  an  American 
by  a  party  of  Canadians.  One  of  the 
Canadians  made  the  mistake  of  coming 
back  across  the  line  into  New  York  and 
the  New  York  authorities  immediately 
arrested  him  for  mui’der.  The  British 
government  took  the  responsibility  for 
the  Canadian  and  told  Dan,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  that  if  the  prisoner  was 
tried  and  put  to  death.  Great  Britain 
would  declare  war.  On  the  other  hand. 
Governor  William  Seward  of  New  York 
wouldn’t  give  an  inch,  refusing  Dans 
suggestion  to  let  him  and  the  federal 
government  work  out  the  problem  with 
Great  Britain.  So  the  Canadian  was 
tried,  but,  fortunately,  was  acquitted 
and  freed. 

Dan’s  next  effort  to  avert  war  wt 
England  was  to  try  to  settle  the  long 
standing  dispute  over  the  boundary 
line  between  the  state  of  Maine  an 
Canada.  Finally,  Dan  met  with  Lora 
Ashburton,  representing  Great  Britain, 
and  the  two  men  worked  out  a  compro' 
mise  treaty  which  secured  to  the  Unite 
Slates  more  than  half  the  tract  of  Ian 
claimed  by  Maine.  Dan  thought  that  e 
had  made  an  outstanding  achievemen 
in  settling  the  boundary  line  and  es^ 
pecially  in  preventing  war,  but  he  wa 
hurt  and  disillusioned  when  all  ® 

country  there  sprang  up  much  criticis 
based  on  the  claim  that  “Webster  ha 
'  sold  out  to  the  British.” 

♦  sli 

To  offset  his  growing  dislike  of 
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tics  and  public  life,  Dan  loved  to  fill 
his  house  at  Marshfield  whenever  he 
could  be  there  with  his  friends.  Over 
one  long  weekend,  he  had  for  his  guests 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  In  one  of  the  many 
long  visits  that  he  had  with  them  Dan 
said:  “Tell  me,  gentlemen,  why  are  we 
blessed  at  this  particular  time  with  so 
many  great  writers?” 

Holmes  looked  at  Dan  quickly  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Thanks  for  calling 
us  great,  Dan'l.  1  fear  that  there  are 
many  who  would  not  agree.” 

“Maybe  not,”  laughed  Dan,  “It’s 
hard  for  contemporaries  to,  judge  one 
another  accurately,  but  I  dabble  in 
poetry  and  prose  writing  a  little  my¬ 
self,  and  I  am  sure  that  posterity  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  more 
authors  of  merit  now  than  in  any  other 
period  of  history.  They  are  writers  of 
high  quality.  Look  at  the  illustrious  list 
—all  men  of  our  own  times.  There  are 
great  British  authors  but  just  consider 
our  American  writers.  First  of  all,  there 
■are  yourselves.”  And  then  as  Dan  men¬ 
tioned  the  other  names,  he  astonished 
his  guests  by  quoting  at  length  from 
the  writings  of  every  man  whose  name 
he  mentioned 

“Bryant,  what’s  more  beautiful  than 
his  Thanatopsis.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
I  have  read  and  reread  his  ‘Twice  Told 
Tales.’  Emerson,  his  Concord  Hymn 
stirs  my  very  soul.  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
with  his  wild  but  stirring  lines,  and 
the  truly  great  historians,  Prescott  and 
Parkman.’’ 

"What  about  Whittier  and  Garrison, 
DanT?”  said  Holmes.  “I  suppose  they 
are  good,  too,”  said  Dan,  “But  my 
judgment  of  them  is  colored  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  such  extreme  abolition¬ 
ists.  I  am  not  an  extremist  on  any 
subject.  I  believe  we  get  farthest  with 
a  middle-of-the-road  policy.” 

*  -I: 

With  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Maine  and  Canada,  Dan, 
following  the  example  of  the  other 
members  of  President  Tyler’s  Cabinet, 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly 
after  his  resignation,  Dan  was  re¬ 
elected,  more  or  less  unwillingly,  to  the 
Senate  from  Massachusetts. 

One  day  in  the  early  40’s  a  man 
called  on  Dan,  said  his  name  was 
Samuel  Mo^jse,  and  asked  Dan  for  his 
help  in  ^tting  an  appropriation 
through  Congress  to  build  a  short  line 
over  which  a  message  could  be  sent  by 
electricity.  For  some  time  Dan  had  been 
more  or  less  interested  in  Morse’s  and 
his  partner  Vail’s  efforts  to  raise  money 
for  their  scheme,  so  he  was  glad  to  talk 
tvith  Morse  about  it. 

“Instead  of  asking  Congress  for  an 
appropriation,”  Dan  told  Morse,  "why 
i^ot  get  private  capital  to  help  you 
out?” 

Morse  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’ve 
tried  and  tried,”  he  answered,  "Every¬ 
body  thinks  Vail  and  I  are  crazy.”  He 
laughed  a  little  sadly,  "One  man  told 
me  that  I  might  just  as  well  try  to 
build  a  railroad  to  the  moon.” 

"Yes,”  said  Dan,  "I  heard  that  a  Con¬ 
gressman  said  that  when  you  asked 


"The  doctor  just  loves  opera  — 
he's  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 


specialist^' 


Congress  for  $30,000  to  build  your  line 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  Morse,  “I’m 
discouraged.  I  know  I  have  something 
that  will  work — something  like  the  fail- 
road  that  will  help  to  tie  this  big 
country  together,  but  no  one  will 
listen.” 

Dan  got  up  to  put  his  handi  on 
Morse’s  shoulder,  “That’s  always  the 
way  for  those  of  us  who  try  to  see  a 
little  ways  into  the  future.  I  will  look 
into  the  matter  and  maybe  I  can  help.” 

Gratefully,  Morse  rose  to  thank  Dan, 
shook  hands,  and  departed. 

On  March  3rd,  1843,  the  last  day  the 
Congress  was  in  session,  it  appropriated 
$30,000  to  build  the  first  telegraph  line. 
A  year  later  it  was  completed  and  as 
Dan  read  the  first  message  which  Morse 
sent  over  the  line,  “What  hath  God 
wrought?”,  he  knew  that  those  words 


were  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  communication  among  men. 

*  * 

On  one  of  Dan’s  visits  home  at 
Marshfield  in  1847,  Julia  Appleton  could 
hardly  wait  to  show  her  father  her  new 
sewing  machine.  Dan,  of  course,  had 
heard  of  Elias  Howe’s  invention  of 
what  he  called  his  “iron  needle-woman.” 
So  he  was  just  about  as  eager  to  see 
the  new  contraption  as  Julia  was  to 
show  it  to  him. 

When  Dan  saw  the  strange  little  ma¬ 
chine  he  told  Julia,  “Maybe  it  is  all 
right,  but  as  Ben  Franklin  used  to  say, 
‘The  proof  of  the  puddin’  is  in  the 
eatin’.  The  big  question  is,  will  it 
work  ?” 

“It  does,  it  does,”  exclaimed  enthusi¬ 
astic  Julia.  Proudly  she  showed  him  a 
dress  she  had  made  with  it  for  one  of 
the  children  “The  machine  saved  me 


days  of  time  in  making  this.  The  main 
secret,”  she  went  on,  “is  that  Mr.  Howe 
took  the  hole  out  of  the  top  and  put  it 
in  the  point  of  the  needle.” 

Dan  sat  down  while  the  children 
started  to  climb  over  him  and  said,  “If 
you  are  right,  my  dear,  I  can  see  how 

★  ★  ★★★★★★★ 

Nations  thrive  and  grow  strong  as 
they  develop  individual  citizens. 

— Dr.  Alfred  Haake 

this  machine  will  lighten  the  labors  of 
thousands  of  women  and  help  manu¬ 
facturers  produce  more  clothes  with 
much  less  hand  work  and  at  lower 
prices.” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGEH 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  oayment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVES  lock  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  ati^  Caledonia 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday.  Bath,  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Siockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  intorma 
tion  on  Empire’s  larm  auction  service 

COWS  FOR  SALE— TB.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
hots.  Leonardsville.  New-  York. 

FOR  SALE;  12  LARGE  registered  first  calf  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  Vaccinated  and  accredited.  To 
freshen  ir  October — price  55,400.00.  Lloyd  Rob¬ 
inson,  Phone  7439,  Springville,  Penna. 


HOLSTEINS 

ATTENTION!  DAIRYMEN”  125  Jim  Dandy  Hol- 
steins.  We  have  on  hand  125  top  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  with  size,  type  and  condition.  Come 
and  have  a  look,  as  wc  solicit  trade  frorn  the 
most  critical  buyers.  Palmer  &  Myers,  Owners, 
Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone;  572  Moravia,  169  Mor- 
avia.  We  have  a  trade  that  good  cows  made. 

15  registered  HOLS'iElN  Heiiers  due  with 
first  calves  in  September  and  October.  Herd 
accredited,  vaccinated  and  certified.  Lonergan 
Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE;  EIGHT  first-calf  heifers.  Holsteiii. 
Freshen  in  October.  LaVerne  Palmer,  Berksiiire. 
N.  Y.  RD2. 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS,  LARGE,  in  good  condi- 
tion.  Raised  by  owner  from  dams  of  excellent 
production,  freshening  now  through  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  Calf  vaccnated.  Owner  retiring. 
A.  J.  Rath,  225  Stone  Rd.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHiRES 

STOP  SQUAWKING  ABOUT  tost  —  raise  Ayr- 
shires  for  4%  milk.  Polled  or  horned  bullvavall- 
able.  Write,  visit — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Bo.x  A29, 
Barneveld,  New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 

REGISTERED  SHurihorin  iseef  Cattle.  Herd 
Sire  Timberlee’s  Rocket  X.  Inquiries  and  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Klay-Lohm  Farms,  Shortsville. 
N.  Y.  Phone  5049. 


_ BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

FEEDER  CATTLE.  Any  amount.  Weight  300- 
700  lbs.  Arriving  from  West  each  week.  Leslie 
Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Rt.  77,  Phone  Mid- 
dleport,  N.  Y.  RE  5-5915. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N.  Y 
REGISTERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 
calves.  Elleenmere  breeding,  also  several  bred 
and  open  heifers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines 
good  families.  R.  C.  McElroy,  R  D  1,  Fairview 
Penna. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS— POkLEDklierd  Bulls;  bred  and 
open  heifers  with  conformation,  size  and  popular 
bloodlines.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms. 
Tel.  31,  Groton,  New  York. _ 

HEREl'ORD  CATTLE  ARE  gentle,  excellent 
foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business  or  im¬ 
proving  your  present  herd,  our  Association  can 
help.  Registered  bulls,  cows  and  calves  may  be 
purchased  from  members  of  our  Association. 
Also,  cows  and  heifers  for  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  information.  New  York  Hereford 
Ass’n..  22  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


SWINE 

REGIS'TERED  BERKSHIRES,  spring  boars  and 
gilts.  Also  fall  bred  gilts,  good  size,  top  quality, 
best  breeding,  priced  right.  Ken  Wiley.  Penfield, 
N.  Y.  Phone  FRontier  7-  2633. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars.  All 
ages  and  ready  to  use.  Bred  gilts.  Baby  pigs 
more  lean  meat  type  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  boars  and 
gilts.  Most  economical  age  to  purchase  and 
transport.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Priced  rignt.  Phone  '12185.  A.  G.  Sinse- 
baugh,  Bonnie  View  Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

SHEEP— FOR  SALE  registered  Suffolk,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  C^'eviot  rams  .ind  a  limited  quantity 
of  aged  eves  and  ewe  lambs.  One  borderline 
Collie  sheep  dog  also  for  sale.  The  Schultzs. 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  4553. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEiP  ”  of  '  Iroquois  breeding. 
William  Robinson,  Frankfort,  New  York.  R.D. 
SUFFOLK— REGISTERED  Yearling  Rams.  Leon 
Eastrow,  Hilton,  N.  Y.  Route  1.  Phone  Brock- 
port  1024-R. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Rams  ,570,  ram  lambs 
550.  Farm  8  miles  east  of  Mohawk  on  Route 
168.  Phone  T06-3858.  Harold  Mumford,  RD 
#2.  Mohawk,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  'THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices  prompt  pay,  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath.  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Diyden.  Gouverneur  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield 


FARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME  raising  fi-Shworms  for 
us!  V'e  buy  your  crop.  Inquire;  Oakhaven  5, 
Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
e.xcellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

SAMOl'ED.  BEAUTIFUL  WHiTE  fiulfy  puppies 
Friendly,  love  children.  E.xcellent  watchdog.  AKC 
Leo  Peiton.  Route  98.  Attica,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  pups.  They 
will  please  you.  530.00  Earl  Tuttle,  Pine  Tavern 
Farm  on  20A  Leicester,  N.  Y^  Phone  7827. 
COONTIOUNDS  —  SEVERAL  outstanding,  the 
best  money  can  buy,  at  reasonable  prices;  trial. 
Kennels  on  Rt.  96  Clifton  .Springs,  N.  Y.  I.  H. 
Moore,  P.O.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  -  Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all- 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich.  N.  Y 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504  _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  55.75-100  COD 
Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses.  Heavy  Assorted.  Also  3 
week  old  chicks  2'o<t  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery 
-otDiuB  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4-.  Pa. 

i^l^SHALLS  ARtniA'fCHlNG”  genuine”  Kim 
Leghorns  Itrcd  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


•PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — Wltite  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-iay.  Write  or 
phone  for  iist  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 
PULLETS:  HEAL’THY.  RUGGED,  range  grown 
quality.  Ready-to-lay  Harco  strain  Reds  and 
crosses.  Kimbe*  Leghorns  13-22  weeks.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Quantities  delivered.  Inspection 
invited.  Reasonable  prices.  Lovell  (Jordon. 
Fultonville,  New  York. 


DUCKS 

JUNE  HATCHED  DOMESTICATED  Mallard 
ducks,  e.xcellent  breeding  ^tock.  Gerald  W.  Burr. 
Houghton,  N  Y.  Phone  Fillmore  Locust  2478. 
WHITE  CRESTED  DRAKES  510.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  55. 5C)  per  pair.  Meadowbrook. 
Richfield  2  Pa 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
5500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


FISH 

LIVE  FISH:  ALL  BREEDS.  For  farm  pond 
stocking.  Jumbo  frogs,  waterlilies,  aquatic  plants. 
Information  lOc.  Live  deliveries  guaranteed.  Zetts 
Fish  Hatcheries.  Eastern  Branch,  Drifting,  Pa. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— Established  agents 
now  calling  on  ta'-mers  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  and  approximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  Inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products,  Lederle, 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship- 
meftt,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  Dealer  Division.  P.  O.  Box  464. 
Camden  1,  N.  J 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A.  Topsfield, 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  ‘Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 
AUCflOl^SCHOOL,  Ft  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata- 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


PRINTING 

1,000  RELIEF  PRCJCESS”  Business  Cards  with 
any  seven  line  copy.  Send  ,55.95,  Fairfield  Print 
Shop.  407  Meadowbrook  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

GENERAL  STORE  AND  home,  in  Chemung 
County  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  2  car  attached 
garage,  3  gas  pumps,  fully  stocked  and  eejuipped, 
doing  good  j'early  gross  business,  on  main  high¬ 
way,  in  village.  'W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards 
and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100% 
profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing 
to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 
Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 
■SHINE  SHOES  WITHOUT  “Polish.”  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110,  Akron,  Ohio. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion  Write  Dept.  B,  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St,,  Annapolis.  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 

CAPABLE  FEED  STORE  Manager  with  keen 
sales  interest  to  manage  commercial  feed  com¬ 
pany  outlet  in  concentrated  poultry  area.  Five 
years  feed  experience  desired.  Will  divide  time  be¬ 
tween  store  management  and  field  sales,  will  di¬ 
rect  other  salfcsm.cr  Ar  aggr.’ssivc,  capable  man 
will  have  excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
growing  company.  Send  record  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience.  references  ai  d  date  available  for  work 
with  photograph  lo  Box  514-FB  American  Agri 
culturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  _ 

CARPENTERS-LABORERS-DRIVERS.  Overseas 
project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  nformation.  Employ 
ment  Headquarters.  79  Wall  Street  Dept.  V-1 
New  York  5. 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  fiome  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — stale  age. 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Box  92  Route  1.  Titusville 
New  Jersey _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED  by  absentee 
owner  of  large  dairy.  ,5400  month  with  excellent 
home  with  all  extras.  Must  be  top  cow  and  ma¬ 
chinery  man  Send  complete  details  first  letter 
including  employment  record,  references,  family 
age.  health,  education,  and  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion.  Must  withstand  rigid  investigation.  Box 
514-HN.  The  American  Agriculturist.  Ilhaca. 

New  York  _  _ 

WOMAN,  MIDDLE  AGE,  preferring  good  home 
to  high  wages.  Light  house  work.  Violet  Tomp 

kins,  Prattsville.  N  Y  _ 

HERDSMAN- G0”(JD”JHLKER.  Artificial  breed¬ 
ing  ability  desirable.  Top  Brown  Swiss  herd. 
.State  age,  height  weight  and  family.  Box  No 
92.  Titusville,  New  Jersey  or  telephone  Penning¬ 
ton  7-1550. 


SILOS _ 

M^HANICAL  FEEDING  WILj-  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  foi  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  year*-  ci  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Van  Duser  and  Company.  Inc.. 

Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ 

UP  TO  30'  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York.  W.  J. 

Walkdr.  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

SILOS  F«YIK  PRICES.  Prompt  service  Write 
'^harles  Mundy  Sheldon  St.  Norwich  New  York 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York. 
SM.LING  OUT’  LE’FTeI^IRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Coopeiative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did  .See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  Oneonta.  N  Y 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD.  INSULA  ITON  Builc 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricateo 
way  Send  for  wholesale  Illustrated  price-lls' 
■atalog  (Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  car 
aftord.  Direct  from  New  England  -New  Yori 
tistributor  Violette  Co.  Lunenburg  Mass 


TARPAULINS 

v.ANVAS  coverb— iarpauiins  -  Save — Direcl 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5  04  :  7'^9> 
11-8  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  513.44,  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  lisi  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton,  New  York 


_ SIGNS _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown.  New  York. 
EARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamei 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample— catalog,  write 
‘^jjgns  54  Hamilton.  Auburn  New  York  Dept  G 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  sample  free. 
Beacon  Enterprises,  Route  3,  Albion,  New  York. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  your”  BERRY  “crops  Cheese  cloth 

IOC  yards  by  48”.  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.00  prepaid  50%  less  mill  price  Joseph  Hein 
Box  356 A,  Thorn  wood.  N.  'i. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  literature  on  growing  nut 
trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  blueberry  plants. 
Also  price  list.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32, 
Langhorne,  Penna. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Blueberry. 
Blackberry  plants  foi  ’all  planting.  Write  for 
free  catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  ivlass. 


SAWDUST 

SAWDUST  AND  LOO^E  shavings,  trailer  load 
delivery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or  write 
prices.  FO-5-7755.  Townshend  Waste  Wood  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Townshend.  Vermont- 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  different. 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  908. 
Virgil,  Ontario. 

l”62”DTvWsrFTEl7”w6RLDW”fDE~  stamps  100” 
Approvals  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  187,  Ontario. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  Clover-'Timothy,  alsi 
Alfalfa-Timothy  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A 
Rauch.  New  Hope.  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  by  truck  load 
guaranteed  representation.  Stewart’s.  Maplecrest. 
New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  3  Issue . .-Closes  Sept.  17 

Oct.  1/  Issue . 1 . Closes  Oct.  1 

Nov.  7  Issue . Closes  Oct.  22 

Nov.  21  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  America’s  finest  wiiB 
for  free  color  folder  Eische'  Greenhouses.  Deot 
A  A  l.inwpoo  New  Jersey 


Flower,  follows  crocus  Very  prolific,  edkiine 
bulb  25  for  .52  00.  P.P  Plant  now.  John  j® 
Steacy  2  Park  PI.,  CobICskill,  N.  Y 

LABELED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  leavesTlSK 
51.25  Three  plants  51.45.  Marjorie  Card.  Ed 
meston.  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY;  OL -I  famous  clover.  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs  51.95;  case  6-5’s  59.98.  All  above 
postpaid  thiid  zone.  60  ib  cans  510.80;  2-60s 
•521.00  :  5  oi  more  510.20  each.  Delicious  Wild 
flower  60  lb.  .510.20;  2-60’s  519.80;  5  or  more 
•59.60  each.  (60’s  FOBi  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries  Berkshire,  New  York. 


_  BEES 

QUEENS.  ITALIAN  or  Caucasian  51.50  each 
Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries 
Stockton.  New  Jersey. 


_  I  REAL  ESTATE 

269  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  tractor  and  complete 
line  of  equipment,  good  10  room  house,  also 
tfcnant  house.  40  stanchion  drive-through  barn 
other  buildings,  e.xceilenl  farming  area,  Chen 
ango  County,  near  Greene,  N.  Y.,  $4,000  down, 
for  further  details  write  or  phone  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  270  acres,  good  buildings,  515. 6o6. 
203  acres,  good  buildings  stocked,  equipped, 
,522,000.  Building  Supply  Business  with  stock  and 
machinery,  $11,500.  Sadion  Real  Plstate,  James 
Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  HOME  SITES.  For  description,  price, 

terms,  plans.  Florida’s  most  desirable  retirement 
location,  beautiful  lots,  also  five  to  forty-acre 
trai^t^  I^y  Williams.  Fountain,  Florida. 
STROUT  CATALOG  —  Free.  Over  3500  bargains 
described,  3b  slates  coast -to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Strout 
Realty,  251-R  4th  Avt.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


_ NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERto  Handle  naro  pacKeo 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feeo 
100  heao  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  tree  triai 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duly  augei 
ounk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some-  areas  P  cSi  U  Sales 
Co..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois _ 

AGRiCbEiuRAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unioaders  Dulk 
milk  tanks  b’ulk  milk  trucks  Herringbone  milk 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers  silos,  grain  ano 
teed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  l'e^m.^ 
Nold  Farm  Supply  Rome  N  Y _ _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PREBSES — New  ano  rebuili 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  supply  Catalo? 
#59  W.  G.  Runkles'  Machinery  Co.  185  Oak 
land  St.,  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

ELECTRIC  FORK*  &  PALLET  Trucks.  Rid^ 
and  Walkie  types.  With  odorless,  long  life  Edi 
son  Nickle  Storage  Batteries  and  charger.  One 
fourth  of  new  price.  B.  Hawley  Smith  Co. 
Croton  Falls  5.  N.  Y.  Tel.  7-3678. 


^LOSING  OUT  SALE  on  ailo-.’vlatic  silo  ui. 
loaders  at  greatly  .  reduced  prices.  For  turthei 
details  write  to — P  &  D  !3ales  Co.  Plainfield  Hi 

FREE  TRAC’TOirPARTsMatalog.  1959  Edition 
Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co..  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

GOVERNMENT”  SE lL'sT”^7p”i us’  farm  nmchirT 
ery;  leeps:  trucks;  tractors;  farm  implements, 
misc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  (fc  Pro 
cedure  51.00  “Govemment  Surplus  Sales,”  Bos 

425- A  A.  Nar.uet  N.  Y  _ _ _ 

ooPER  atom  T'ENCE  Charger  will  not  shoi 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two  yeat 
parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back  guaranty 
tf  charger  is  not  all  we  claim  529.50  postpaid 
Also  COD  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 
Fisher,  me.  Dept,  AA.  Owosso.  Michigan. 
RICE  POTATOMmGGERS  Attractive  low  price 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N,  Y  _ _ 


SENSATIONAL  GA'rdeN  TRACTOR.  Hoes  be 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hf.nd  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet  en 
tirely  different  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offe’  to  Urst  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe. 

DePere  49,  Wisconsin.  _ 

EGGOMATIC  EGG  GRADER,  5  sizes,  e.xceilenl 
condition.  Albert  Lintz.  Treadwell,  N.  Y. _ 


D4  Caterpillar  with  blade.  Fine  condition.  Wm. 

Fr.v.  Jamison.  Pa.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Reasonable,  freezing,  canning  and 
processing  ^'quipmcnt  suitable  for  srnall  • 
Write  to:  George  Scheufele  Zarepha^  ^ 

M .  C.”l!ON'iWuOUS””GR A'IN^DR YERS— M,  C- 

Chopper,  the  4-in  one  machine,  chopper-  hay  co 
ditioner-mower-stalk  shredder.  Chester  1.  rn- 
erick,  Distributor,  Taylor  Road.  Mendon,  n. 
Phone  Honeoye  Falls  317-W.  — — 

FOR  SALE;  USED^large  hydraulic  cider  press 
(complete),  3,  5,  7  horse  electric  motors,  cypr 
tanks.  Jerome  DeClerck.  RD  No.  1,  Pavu 

N.  Y.  Phone  Perry  BEverly  7-5796. _ ^ 

TWO  14,000  WATT  DELCO  Generator  llO/.-r 
volt  60  cycle  single  phase  complete  w/pui  • 
Surplus — new  in  crate.  Guaranteed,  ,"r.vis. 

any  tractor.  Montague  Supply,  RDl,  Port  Je 

New  York.  _ rr-tnTT, 

50,000  G0VER”NMENT  SURPLUS  tools,  aU 
chrome  and  pcrtect  shape.  Write  for  catalog 
80%  off  list  Dealers  invited.  Montague  supp 
RDl,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MINNEAPOLIS  -  MOLINE  Uni  -  Picker -  SheUer, 

good  condition,  low  acreage,  one  owner. 
Schaeffer,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 
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HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

The  Gerald  Warner  Herd 

SAT.  OCT.  3  -  1  P.M. 

Lee.  Tro/,  Pa.,  Bradford  County,  25  miles 
south  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  3  miles  east  of  Troy 
on  U.S.  Route  6  Signs. 

75  -  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  -  75 

Herd  Certified — Eligible  for  shipment  anywhere 
Tested  to.  TB 

All  popular  bloodlines — Zato  Heir,  Mischief.  Real  Prince 
Domino,  Hazford  Rupert,  and  others.  Herd  Bulls — 
Cows  &  Calves — Bred  &  Open  Heifers — Steers — Feeders — 
Cattle  show  great  uniformity  of  type  and  weight  for  age. 
Catalogs  available — Lunch — Terms:  Cash  or  good  checks. 

A.  V.  ZOGG  JR. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Phone  SK  30004  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  Warner,  Owner  —  Troy  4S5R3 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  »  enlarged  prints  frorr. 
your  roll  or  negatives  30c  12-40c  8  Kodacoloi 

pnnts  £rom  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00.  12-S3.00.  Superior  quality  processing 

V’oung  Photo  Service.  62C  Schenectady  I  N  V 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARbs — beautiful,  coloriul.  made 

from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  25f.  Add  15c  foi  postage  and  handling.  Mail 
your  negative  and  40c  com — now!  Penny-Pi.x. 
belair.  New  Jersey. _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  develotx'd.  8 
jumbo  prints.  .5  25:  i2-.5.35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Bo.x  191B,  Lyons,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$4,000.00  FOR  lOl^LlBERI'Y  HEAD  NICKEL. 
Uncircuiated  Dollars  1804—1839.  1893-S.  1895-P 
1903-0  Pay  $100.00-55,000.00.  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $125.00;  Flying 
Eagle  Cents— $500.00;  Indian  Cents — $175.00. 
dimes  before  1943 — $2,000.00:  quarters  before 
1924—51,500.00;  half  dollars  before  1929  — 

$3,000.00  ;  2c  pieces — $125.00;  3c  pieces — $lo0.00; 
halfdimes — $1,500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth 
$10.00-51,000.00.  Canadian  Coins — 1921 — 5c  silver 
-5100.00.  1875  quarters— $100.00.  1921— 50c  - 
$750.00.  Wanted — 20c  pieces,  gold  coins,  paper 
money,  etc.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buy 
ing-selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin 
intormation — send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  be 
fore  sending  coins.  Worthy-coin  Corporation 
(K-232-C),  Boston  8  Massachusetts. _ 

TOP  CASH  FOR  rare  coins.  Buy  list  10c.  Richer. 
901,  Schenectady  1  N  Y. _ 

WANTED  ANTIQITe  AUTOMOBILE,  or  parts, 

any  condition.  Duryee,  43-50  165  St..  Flushing. 
New  York- _ _ 

CASH  FOR  BRASS  lights  from  early  automo¬ 
biles,  gas  or  kerosene.  William  Snyder.  Rockland, 
Mass. 

WANTED;  GOLD  COINS  -  old  Letters  with 

stamps,  stamp  collections.  Jack  Leese.  Box 
1520A,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 


BOOKS 

75  PAGE  BOOK,  Ilifficult  Bible  Questions  An¬ 
swered  $1.00.  Instructive,  educational.  Bizup, 
1)85  Newark  Ave.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  protits.  Wriit 
fo'-  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES.  Toys.  t^tTcalaT 

logue.  Salimone,  Park  Ridge.  New  Jersey. 

dresses  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men  s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworla.  164-AA  Christopher.  Brook- 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  cTroUPS,  CLUBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colois.  15 
denier  usea  e.xclusively  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Seviervilie.  Tenn. 

'  RAISE~$l36 ” OR  MORE  easily!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautitul  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  .vraps.  Organizations.  Complete 
wedit!  Write  for  free  catalog  today.  Bebco, 

Dejn.  A.  G.  59  Oneonia,  New  York^ _ 

Earn  free  blanket  — Act  as  secretary  for 
Deacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality. 
Only  9  members.  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks. 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs, 
Dept.  A,  39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

rug  strips.  Hooking  and  Braiding.  Only  from 
Coat  Factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends.  Only  pre- 
snrunk  selvedges.  Send  15c  for  samples.  Used  by 
leading  teachers.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  477 
parnum  Avenue.,  Bridgeport  8,  Conn. 
CROCHETED  'EASTERN  STAR  handkerchiefs 

Ada  Yager.  RD  ^  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

stamped  linens  for  embroidery  or  paint- 
hig.  Bhy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  free  catalog  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
DepL  507.  New  York  11,  N.  Y._ 

SWITCHES  $2.00— Baby  booties  50c.  Eva  Mack. 

Chion  Springs,  New  Y:~iTk.  _ _ 

Hundred  .assorted  QUIL't  pieces,  thousand 
^hare  inches,  $1.00.  Postage  25C  pound.  303, 

flg.ines  Falls  N.  Y. _ _ 

^Cashable  wools  —  make  stunning  skirts, 
dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon  Blend. 
M-bO  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10c. 
Moona  Fabrics.  2005-AW  Taylor.  Minneapolis 
Minn. 


_ _  MISCELLANEOUS 

AI^R^D  of  lightning?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 


free 


inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com- 


liehtning  -od  service,  Morse-CoHins.  Inc., 
^_^^Coddington  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 

FREE!!  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 
sati  ^.Hewing  5  pounds  .$3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,-  Tennessee. 


pI^'^'^^WOODS  JOURNAL”  —  $1.00  year.  20c 
Old  Forge  16.  New  York.  _ 

rubber  STAMPS— 3  LINES  $1.00.  Free  fold- 
.^yiamplain  Industries.  Hinesburg  2,  Vermont. 

sm\  SALE:  excellent”  “Old  Fashioned 
j^'uoKed  Cheese”  sent  in  bars  averaging  1  lb. 
'  for  $1.39.  We  pay  the  postage.  Conn.  Pack- 
®  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


The  Big  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

4.  Do  Work  on  Time. 

A  few  days’  delay  in  sowing  oats  re¬ 
duces  yield.  Weeds  are  killed  easiest 
when  they  are  VcoJug.  The  best  time  to 
repair  equipment  is  before  it  is  needed 
in  the  field. 

You  may  disagree,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  getting  work  done  on  time 
the  one  or  ,  two-man  farm  has  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  one  that  is  larger. 

5.  Hire  Custom  W’ork  Done  (or  do  it) 

One  of  the  arguments  for  increasing 

acreage  is  the  need  for  mechanization, 
followed  by  the  need  for  enough  land 
to  keep  the  equipment  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

One  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to 
hire  some  equipment  work.  The  objec¬ 
tion  I  commonly  hear  is  that  the  equip; 
ment  can’t  be  hired  when  it’s  needed. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  piece  of  equipment 
must  be  used  a  certain  number  of  hours 
to  make  it  pay,  it  follow's  that  every 
acre,  even  on  the  owner’s  farm,  cannot 
be  covered  at  the  best  possible  time. 

Another  way  to  meet  the  situation  is 
to  buy  the  equipment  and  do  some 
work  with  it  on  neighboring  farms  for 
pay.  Take  wheat  as  an  example.  With 
a  fairly  constant  number  of  acres  in  a 
neighborhood,  there  is  work  for  one  or 
more  combines.  Some  thought  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decision  as  to  who  should  ojvn 
it,  or  them>  Surely  the  way  to  harvest 
grain  is  with  a  combine;  surely  it  is 
poor  management  to  have  twibe  as 
many  combines  in  a  neighborhood  as 
are  necessary  to  do  the  job! 

There  are  other  ways  of  increasing 
the  farm  income,  some  of  which  fit 
other  types  'better  than  dairy  farms. 
One  way  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many  is  for  some  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  get  a  part-time  or  full-time  job 
off  the  farm.  ^ 

Another  way  that  works  on  some 
farms  is  to  sell  at  retail,  thus  getting 
100%  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  In  some 
cases,  a  roadside  stand  or  a  route  in  a 
nearby  village  or  city  gives  profitable 
work  without  adding  acres  or  animals. 

A  variation  is  to  grow  a  special 
quality  product  at  a  premium  price,  for 
example  seed  grain  instead  of  feed 
grain.  In  other  cases,  an  enterprise  can 
be  added  that  requires  a  minimum  of 
land,  for  example,  hens'. 

To  conclude,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am 
arguing  neither  for  smallness  nor  big¬ 
ness.  If  a  farmer  has  all  the  facts,  I 
believe  he  will  reach  the  right  conclu¬ 
sion.  What  I  am  saying  is  this:  Let’s 
put  the  emphasis  on  lowering  produc¬ 
tion  costs  per  unit,  realizing  that  some¬ 
times  a  bigger  business  is  one  way  — 
but  not  the  only  way — to  cut  these 
costs. 


Coming  Meetings 

Sept.  19-27 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25— W.N.Y.  Fat  Stock  Show  and  ' 
Sale  Empire  Stockyards,  Caledonia. 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  5-8 — Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  Exposition,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  6-8  —  NEPPCO’s  22nd  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  8 — Maine  State  Jersey  Sale, 
Augusta. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Angus  Sale 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Oct.  12-17 — 55th  annual  meeting  Am- 
ei'ican  Milk  Goat  Record  Assoc.,  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass. 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Nov.  12-15 — National  F.F.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  13-14 — National  Grange  An¬ 
nual  Session,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3— National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill.  j 


BEAT  THE  CLOCK! 

NYABC  annual  meeting  delegates  set  a  challenge  to 
breed  one  cow  every  minute  in  the  1959-60  fiscal  year, 
which  started  last  June  1. 

-  Every  minute  you  invest  in,  gives  you  benefits  in  con¬ 
venience,  top  conception,  safety,  better  type,  and  higher 
production. 

Help  yourself  by  helping  your  cooperative  reach  its 
goal. 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  modern¬ 
ized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture 
Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such 
secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup¬ 
ture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture 
opening,  prevents  escape,  without  need 
of  harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Dept.  717  T,  5 
Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


L  A  N  D  R  A  C 

"BEST  BY  TEST" 

Performance  Proven  In  America's 
Testing  Stations.  Free  Folder. 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASSN. 
Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Extra  Money  For  Farmers! 

Put  your  idle  land  to  work.  Raise  and 
sell  Xmas  trees.  Easy  and  profitable 
when  you  know  how.  Send  for  FREE 
12-page  Planting  Guide,  filled  with 
valuable  tips. 

Write  Service  Director 

VAN'S  PINES,  West  Olive,  Michigan 


ATTENTION  ALL  GOAT  BREEDERS!  AMGRA  Annual 
Meeting  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  are  com¬ 
ing  to  Harvard.  Mass.  October  I2th-I7th.  Plan  your 
Fall  breeding  program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &  catalog  write.  MRS.  LAUREL 
WHITE,  124  Highland  Street,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


I 

I 

■  Name 
I  Addres 


ARCADE.  N,  Y. 


State 


Use 

GER-PAK 
Black  Virgin  Polyethylene 


SILO  FILM 


•  Saves  $2  or  more  per  ton!  •  Avoids  costly  pei- 
manent  construction!  •  Protects  silage  at  average 
cost  of  27?  per  ton!  •  Comes  in  sizes  up  to  40  ft, 
wide!  •  Sunlight- resistant!  •  Lightweight.,,., 
inert  to  soil  and  chemicals!  ' 

^  ^ 

Write  for  Ger-Pak  Agri-News  #5  to  Dept.  AA 

tERING  PLASTICS  giiiuon  ol  studcbakes  packard  cora  KenilKtrth,  N.  L 
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This  Rural  Church 

Debt 


By  MABEL  HEBEL, 


The  new  Truxton  Methodist 
Church,  completed  in  1952 
and  debt  free  this  year,  will 
be  dedicated  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
October  11.  Bishop  Ledden 
will  officiate. 


V- 


T  IS  not  unusual  for  a  church  to 
S  have  a  debt,  nor  for  the  church 
members  to  work  hard,  in  many 
ways,  to  help  pay  it  off.  But 
when  a  small  community  of  less  than 
500  suffers  the  loss  of  their  beautiful 
old  church  in  a  fire,  rebuilds  it  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000,  and  pays  off  the  debt 
in  comparatively  few  years,  that  is  an 
outstanding  feat.  This  is  what  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  at  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  has 
done. 

It  was  Christmas  Day  in  1942  when 
the  old  church  burned  to  the  ground — 
and  it  was  realized  that  it  was  insured 
for  only  $7,000.  An  effort  had  been 
made  earlier  to  increase  the  insurance, 
but  voted  down  because  “we  have  never 
yet  had  a  fire  in  the  140-year-history 
of  our  church.”  > 

The  church  members  rallied  round  as 
people  will  in  an  emergency,  and 
$30,000  was  raised  quicker  than  you 
could  say,  “Jack  Robinson.”  “We  were 
all  for  rebuilding  right  away,”  says  one 
of  the  trustees,  “but  were  dissuaded  by 
our  District  Superintendent,  who 
thought  that  materials  and  labor  would 
be  cheaper  after  the  war  was  over.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  wasn’t  so.  We  waited 


in  vain  for  prices  to  come  down,  but 
they  kept  on  going  up,  with  the  result 
that  it  cost  us  thousands  more  than  if 
we  had  built  immediately.” 

It  was  1950  before  the  new  church 
was  started,  and  1952  when  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  After  the  original  building  fund 
and  insurance  money  were  used  up,  the 
balance  of  the  cost  was  borrowed  from 
the  local  bank  on  a  note.  Later  the  note 
was  taken  over  by  a  church  member 
who  offered  to  lower  the  interest  rate  to 
2  per  cent. 

Further  contributions  from  members 
and  money-raising  projects  have  helped 
to  wear  away  the  debt — but  the  most 
popular  and  spectacular  project  is  the 
annual  steak  dinner  which  the  church 
members  have  been  putting  on  since 
1954.  This  has  become  a  community 
affair,  and  will  no  doubt  be  continued 
even  though  the  new  church  has  now 
been  paid  for. 

“When  is  your  next  steak  dinner  go¬ 
ing  to  be  held?”  is  a  question  often 
heard  in  and  around  Truxton  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  this  annual  feast. 

The  story  of  the  steak  dinners  is  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  tell  in  detail.  This 
is  how  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the 


church  trustees.  Dr.  Wilburn  Potter, 
well-known  Truxton  veterinarian  and 
farmer : 

“We  got  the  idea  of  having  the 
steak  dinners  from  one  of  our  former 
ministers,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mudge, 
-who  is  now  loca'ted  in  Bridgeport,  N.  Y. 
His  church  had  been  successful  in  put¬ 
ting  them  on,  and  he  told  us  that  Mr. 
Ernest  Betz,  owner  of  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vision  Company  of  Syracuse,  thought 
up  the  idea  and  aided  them. 

“I  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Betz  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  would  charge  to  sup¬ 
ply  steaks  for  our  dinner.  He  said,  ‘Doc, 
when  you’re  ready,  come  up  and  see 
me.  rn  donate  200  choice  loin  steaks  to 
your  church  for  your  first  dinner,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Mudge.  If  you  need  more 
than  200,  I’ll  sell  them  to  you^at  $1.00, 
apiece — but  only  on  these  two  condi¬ 
tions:  You  must  chai’ge  $5.00  a  plate, 
and  everyone  has  to  pay,  even  those 
who  put  on  the  dinner.  Otherwise  you 
defeat  what  you  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.’ 

“There  was  considerable  doubt  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  our  dinner 
committee  that  people  would  pay  $5.00. 
In  fadt,  they  just  threw  up  their  hands! 


Free 


Home  Editor 


But  one  man  said,  ‘We  can  point' out  ! 
to  people  that  they  are  donating  $5.00 
to  the  church  and  getting  a  wonderful 
dinner  to  boot!’ 

“We  held  our  first  dinner  in  April  of 
1954,  and  it  went  over  big.  Around  280 
persons  came,  and  we  cleared  $1,300. 
Local  merchants  contributed  everything  I 
from  coffee  to  the  tent  that  was  erec¬ 
ted  over  the  outdoor  stoves  where  the 
steaks  were  cooked  to  order.  This  year 
the  Truxton  Catholic  Church  loaned  us 
the  steak  tent. 

“We  always  have  three  sittings,  of 
about  100  each.  When  the  tickets  are 
sold,  we  ask  people  whether  they  want 
to  come  at  5:30,  6:30,  or  7:30.  Each  ! 
person  tells  his  waitress  exactly  how 
he  wants  his  steak  cooked — and  we  see 
that  he  gets  it  that  way.  Professional 
chefs  cook  the  steaks,  and  the  women 
of  the  Church  provide  the  rest  of  the 
meal. 

“Committees  handle  all  the  details  of 
the  dinner.  There  is  a  general  chair¬ 
man,  hostesses,  head  waiter,  waitresses, 
a  woman  who  directs  the  work  in  the 
kitchen;  also,  committees  for  the  table 
decorations,  mimeographed  menus, 
tickets,  etc.  A  lot  of  people  work  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  cause  and  get  it 
done.” 

The  steak  dinners  in  succeeding 
years  have  each  netted  from  $800  to 
$900.  Although  there  were  no  more 
free  steaks  from  Mr.  Betz  after  the 
first  year,  he  has  continued  to  provide 
the  choicest  loins  at  the  most  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Two  years  ago  he  suggested 
that  the  church  could  save  money  if 
some  of  the  members  would  process  the 
meat  themselves. 

“We  now  buy  loins,  the  best  there  are, 
and  take  the  meat  to  Coe  Dexter,  a 
Cortland  meat  market  man,”  Dr.  Potter 
told  me.  “Six  or  seven  of  us  go  down 
there  and  do  the  work.  Besides  choice 
loin  steaks  with  from  14  to  16  ounces 
of  meat  on  each  one,  we  get  suet,  ham-  1 
burg,  Swiss  steaks,  butts,  loin  tips,  etc.,  j 
and  people  are  glad  to  buy  these  from  I 
us.  It  all  helps  to  swell  the  proceeds  j 
from  the  steak  dinner.”  j 

The  church  also  puts  on  an  annual  | 
chicken  barbecue  in  August,  at  which  ; 
from  $300  to  $450  is  cleared.  This  year  | 
(Continued  on  Page  20)  | 


P 

A  ICTURED  at  right  is  just  one  of  the  ■  many  fine  rural 
families  that  make  up  the  congregation  of  the  Truxton 
Methodist  Church — the  Potter  family,  taken  at  the  close  of 
a  recent  Sunday  morning  service.  In  the  picture  are  three 
generations  of  Potters,  most  of  them  active  in  church  affairs. 
At  left  in  picture  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilburn  Potter;-  in  center 
front,  five  of  their  16  grandchildren;  at  far  right  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Potter,  and  third  from  right,  Willard  Potter. 
In  center  back  is  Carl  Goodwin,  who  is  working  on  the 
farm  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Wilburn  Potter  is  well  known  to  New  York  State 
Home  Bureau  members,  as  she  is  a  past  president  of  the 
state  organization.  She  is  active  in  Rural  Church  Institute 
and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Rural 
Women  and  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Foundation. 

The  Potter  Farms,  operated  by  Dr.  Potter  and  sons 
Bernard  and  Willard,  include  three  farms  and  a  large  dairy. 
A  year  ago,  Bernard  was  named  the  New  York  State  Young 
Farmer  of  the  Year.  Another  son,  Dr.  Carleton  Potter,  is 
a  veterinarian  at  Homer,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Sunday  that  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Todd  attended  the  Truxton  Church  service,  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  Potter  Farms,  where  they 
enjoyed  a  delicious  chicken  dinner  and  a  drive  through  fields 
of  corn  12  ft.  high.  Much  of  the  Potters’  soil  is  bottom  land, 
which  showed  no  effects  of  the  dry  weather  this  summer. 
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e  is  a  dessert  that  will  make  your  family  or  guests  hope  for  second  helpings— 
ited  Apple  Squares.  It's  another  version  of  Apple  Torte.  See  both  of  these  recipes 
page  20. 


PPLES  for  teacher  and  family, 
too,  as  the  long  season  now  be¬ 
gins  for  everyone  to  enjoy  the 
orchard’^  most  versatile  fruit! 
elow  are  delectable  apple  recipes,  but 
rst  a  word  about  varieties.  For  bak- 
ig,  you  will  want  an  apple  that  holds 
s  shape;  for  stewing,  those  that  are 
lit  and  will  cook  in  a  short  time.  For 
itractiveness,  choose  those  that  are 
rm  and  well  shaped.  For  ripeness  and 
ill  flavor,  those  that  are  good  color 
for  the  variety,  and,  to  prevent  waste, 
those  that  have  no  bruises  or  decayed 
spots.  Choose  slightly  underripe,  tart 
apples  for  canning;  mature  apples  are 
better  for  freezing.  Cortland  apples 
have  been  found  best  for  frozen  baked 
apples.  Good  freezers  also  include 
Rome  Beauties,  Baldwins,  and  Northern 
Spies. 

The  “Use  of  Apples”  table  on  this 
page  comes  from  Cornell  University’s 
Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition  and 
aiay  help  you  in  choosing  apples;  it 
was  compiled  from  a  survey  of  home- 
makers  and  reflects  their  personal 
opinions. 


Beat  eggs  and  stir  in  milk  and  salad 
oil.  Sift  together  the  flour,  sugar,  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  salt,  and  beat  into  the 
egg  mixture,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Stir 
in  apples  if  in  strips,  or  dip  slices  into 
batter.  Drop  in  deep  hot  fat  (375°) 
and  fry  until  brown  (about  3  to  4 
minutes ) .  Drain  on  crumpled  paper 
towels  and  sprinkle  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  while  still  warm.  Makes  about  12 
to  18  fritters. 

WALDORF  SALAD  DELUXE 

2  cups  diced  iinpeeled  red  skin 
apples 

1  cup  diced  pineapple 
1  cup  halved  seeded  Tokay  grapes 
1  cup  diced  celery 
1/2  cup  whole  or  halved  pecans 
%  cup  miniature  marshmallows 
1  cup  heavy  cream  whipped  and 
very  lightly  sweetened 

Toss  fruit,  celery,  pecans,  and  marsh¬ 
mallows  together  lightly  and  fold  into 
the  whipped  cream.  Pile  into  your 
prettiest  salad  bowl  lined  with  crisp 
salad  greens  and  pass  with  the  main 
course  of  the  meal  or  serve  it  as  the 
dessert.  Serves  6  to  8. 


Apple  Treats 


Apples  are  a  boon  to  weight  watch¬ 
ers,  as  a  medium  sized  apple  contains 
only  about  75  calories.  They  contribute 
Vitamin  C  as  well,  and  their  crisp  Arm 
texture  is  good  for  the  teeth.  For  best 
flavor  and  color  in  cooking,  use  a  tight¬ 
ly  covered  saucepan.  Small  amounts  of 
added  sugar  will  bring  out  their  nat¬ 
ural  flavor,  but  too  much  may  destroy 
tflc  true  apple  flavor.  Add  sugar  at  the 
beginning  of  cooking  if  you  want  the 
apples  to  hold  their  shape.  Sugar  is 
added  toward  the  end  of  cooking  when 
making  sauce;  also,  any  spices. 

APPLE  FRITTERS 

2  eggs 
%  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  melted  shortening 
or  salad  oil 

t'/s  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
t  /z  teaspoons  baking  powder 
72  teaspoon  salt 
4  medium  apples — cut  in  small 
strips  or  crosswise  slices 


BAKED  APPLESAUCE 

6  medium  apples 
%  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1/2  cup  water 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Pare  and  core  apples  and  cut  in 
eighths  and  place  in  a  deep  casserole. 
Add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  water  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  20  to  30  minutes,  or 
until  apples  are  tender.  This  makes  a 
less  smooth  apple  sauce  than  when 
sieved  and  is  preferred  by  many. 
Serves  6. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS 

2  cups  water 

2  cups  sugar 
(4  teaspoon  cinnamon 
•/4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
(4  cup  butter 

6  medium  apples,  peeled  and  cored 
21/2  cups  all-purpose  flour 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


USE  OF  APPLES 


Variety 

Raw 

Baked 

Sauce 

On  Market 

Baldwin 

Cortland 
Greening 
“Onathan 
McIntosh 
Northern  Spy 

Weafthy""”*"' 

Fair 

Good 

Very  Good 

November- April 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

October-March 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

September- March 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

October-February 

Very  Good 

Good 

Good 

September- May 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

October-March 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

November-May 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

August-December 

She’s  a  dental  hygienist,  homemaker  and  prize -winning  cook 

Norwalk  Cook  Wins  26  Prizes 
at  Three  Different  Fairs 


Mr.  Joseph  Fullin  is  an  attentive 
audience  of  one  as  his  wife  shows 
off  her  cooking  awards.  Mrs.  Fullin 
entered  at  three  Connecticut  fairs 
last  year,  and  won' a  total  of  26  rib¬ 
bons— plus  a  Best  of  Fair  award  at 
the  Berlin  Fair. 

Along  with  the  ribbons,  Mrs. 
Fullin  has  won  some  fame  as  well 
.  .  .  a  newspaper  requested  her  fa¬ 
vorite  recipes.  And  one  of  Mrs. 
Fullin’s  favorite  ingredients  is 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  so  easy  to  keep  handy,”  she 
says.  “Stays  fresh  for  months.” 

And  now  that  school  time’s  here 


you’ll  be  using  Fleischmann’s  Dry 
Yeast  even  more  — in  yeast  treats 
for  lunch  boxes  and  after-school 
snacks.  So  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  and  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  handy  in  your  cupboard.  And 
try  the  easy  new  way  to  cook  with 
Fleischmann’s.  Just  add  yeast  to 
biscuit  mix!  You’ll  find  easy  reci¬ 
pes  on  the  Fleischmann’s  package. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


n 

W  W  Slims  Your  Waist  Two  Sizes 
M  Instantly!  Get  set  for  a  thrill  the 
W  ■  moment  you  put  on  your  new 
WEFouW  <FrE«  ‘‘Reduce-Eze”,  the  lightweight, 
comfortable  wonder  girdle  that 
slims  inches  from  your  waist  instantly— molds 
tummy,  hips  and  thighs  in  a  smooth  unbroken 
line!  Gives  you  that  “tiny-silhouette”  appear¬ 
ance  without  effort  or  diet  on  your  part. 

Inches  Vanish  Magically  As  It  Holds  and  Molds! 

No  steel,  no  bones,  no  buckles,  no  laces,  no 
adjustments.  Uniquely  designed  “Reduce-Eze” 
helps  you  redzice  as  you  walk  by  gentle  diagonal 
control  and  balanced  pressure  against  fatty 
bulges.  Hidden  sheet  rubber  is  covered  with 
soft  cotton  flannel  to  absorb  excess  perspiration 
as  you  reduce.  Washes  beautifully,  drip-dries 

fast.  Over  1  million  sold!  $C88 _ — 

$8.98  VALUE— NOW  ONLY  3ppd.  4..  No-RoII  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-s  As  You  Bend 
IN  8  SIZES — Regular  or  Panfy  Girdle  Style  — Never  Pinches!  Side  Zipper  for  On-Off  Easel 
ORDER  BY  PRESENT  WAIST  SIZE:  24-26,  27-28,  29-30,  31-32,  33-34,  35-36.  37-38,  39-40. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  back, 
c-4  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


REDUCE  AS  YOU  WALK 

“REDUCE-EZE’'  WONDER  GIRDLE 

TAKES  4  INCHES  OFF! 


sm/eae/ns 


FOR  A  LOVELIER  FIGURE  STARTING  NOW.  SEND  TODAY! 


Spencer  Gifts,  C-4  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  "Reduce-tze”  wonder  girdle  at  once.  My  present  waist  size  is- 

□  Regular  □  Panty  Girdle  with  full  length  thigh  control. 

□  I  enclose  $5.98.  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  plus  any  postal  charges. 

I  must  be  delighted  with  my  “Reduce-Eze”  or  I  may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


Name. 


I  Address. 

LCity . . . Zone . State. 

Copyright  1959  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.-- 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mall  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
novr  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bonk- 
ing-by-moil  enve- 
opes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  moil. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  bonking-by-moil  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  open  o  savings  account 

for  me  os  checked  and  moil  passbook  to  address  below. 

[3  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . 


Nome . 

Address.. 
City . 


. Zone .  Sfofe.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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Mr. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOID  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  oncr  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round>the'Cloclc  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors  I 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  IS  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  A-32  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


AI  Bennett  (right),  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Malone, 
N.Y.,  Farm  Credit  Associations,  folks  things  over  with 
Bill  McCabe,  a  prominent  Malone  farmer. 

Get  Form  Credit 
from  a  Farm  Credit 


Specialist 


Your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  man 
has  a  farming  background.  He  knows 
a  farmer’s  problems,  and  how  to  solve 
them,  too,  when  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 
is  the  right  answer.  For  the  best  in 
Farm  Credit,  look  to  this  specialist. 
He’ll  give  you  the  best  service  with 
long  or  short-term  loans. 

For  complete  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write;  Dept. 
A-124,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Moss. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


.“CAN  DOr 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  thi'ee  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladdciv  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Get  Yourself  FIXED 
FOR  LIFE  in  the  Big 
Pay  Shoe  Business ! 


I’ s  no  trick  at  all  to  make  big  monej 
-  FULL  OK  .'<I‘.VUK  TI.MK-with  tin 
only  stioc  line  featuring  baity  shoes  in 
addition  to  shoes  for  all  the  tamilj 
with  new  Family  Discount  plan.  Life¬ 
time  securii .  Amazing  new  "Spring 
Step’’  ciLshion  invention  pi'ove.s  it  Ir 
actual  demonstration.  Only  OKTllo 
VKNT  has  it!  There  is  no  other  slioi 
in  the  world  like  it.  Repeat  orders  ais 
sure  Steads,  One  try  and  a  custumei 
is  sold  for  life,  I’roflts  are  lilO.  Orders 
are  suie  and  easy  with  the  juost  amaz 
inr  --minute  demonstraiion  in  the 
history  of  the  shoe  business.  No  ex- 
per'eh.)  needed.  No  invo.stm('nt  to 
make.  Kverything.  including  ac'ual 
cut-aways,  fumislicd  free!  J!e  tlic  big- 
pay  ORTHO-VKN'T  man  in  .vour  terri¬ 
tory.  Write  TODAY  I 

ORTHO-VENT  SHOE  COMPANY 
2499B  Brand  Rd.,  Salem.  Virginia 


I  GIVE 
PRODUCERS 
THEIR  OWN 
SHOES  AS  A 
Bonus! 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

fasily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

»Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
^4  teaspoon  salt 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
2/j  enp  shortening 

Milk  (about  '4  to  Vj  cup) 

Combine  watei’,  sugar,  spices,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  boil.  Set  aside  while 
preparing  dumplings.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt,  and  sugar.  Cut  in  short¬ 
ening  as  for  pastry.  Add  just  enough 
milk  gradually,  stirring  with  a  fork, 
until  flour  is  moistened.  Roll  dough 
about  U-inch  thick  on  a  lightly  floured 
board  into  a  rectangle  about  12x18 
inches.  Cut  into  6  squares. 

Place  1. apple  in  center  of  each  square 
and  sprinkle  generously  with  brown  or 
white  sugar  and  a  dash  of  cinnamon, 
and  dot  with  butter.  Moisten  edges  of 
squares  with  water,  bring  corners  over 
apples,  press  down,  and  then  pinch 
edges  together  with  fingers.  Make  small 
slits  in  sides. 

Place  1  inch  apart  in  a  greased  shal¬ 
low  baking  pan.  Pour  sauce  over  and 
around  dumplings.  Bake  in  a  moderate¬ 
ly  hot  oven  (375°)  about  35  to  45 
minutes,  or  until  pastry  is  browned  and 
apples  tender.  Serve  warm  with  plain 
cream  or  whipped  cream  or  hard  sauce. 
Serves  6. 

APPLE  TORTE 

3  cups  all-purpose  flour 
%  cup  butter 
1/2  cup  sugar 
14  teaspoon  salt 

Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
3  egg  yolks 

About  4  cooking  apples,  pared 
and  sliced  in  1/2  inch  slices 
y4  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
3  egg  yolks  beaten  with 
6  tablespoons  light  cream 
Combine  and  work  together  with  the 
hands  the  flour,  butter,  'sugar,  salt, 
lemon  rind,  and  egg  yolks.  Press  dough 
evenly  onto  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an 
oblong  pan  (about  11x7x1  inches).  Ar¬ 
range  apple  slices  in  rows  on  top  of 
dough.  Sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  alum¬ 
inum  foil  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  15  minutes. 

Remove  pan  from  oven  and  sprinkle 
over  mixture  the  egg  yolk  and  cream 
mixture.  Return  to  oven  and  bake  un¬ 
covered  about  30  to  40  minutes  longer 
or  until  crust  is  browned  and  apples 
tender.  Serve  warm  with  light  cream. 
Serves  6  to  8. 

Note:  You  may  use  the  Apple  Torte 
crust  recipe  for  a  pastry  shell  or  tart 
shells.  Bake  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven  (400°)  and,  when  cool,  fill  with 
your  favorite  pie  filling  (same  amount 
as  for  a  1-crust  baked  pie  shell  pie). 

FROSTED  APPLE  SQUARES 

To  make  the  Frosted  Apple  Squares 
shown  in  picture  on  page  19,  pat  half 
of  the  Apple  Torte  dough  in  the  bottom 
of  a  greased  8  or  9-inch  square  cake 
pan.  Cover  with  the  sliced  apples, 
sugar,  and  cinnamon.  Add  just  enough 
milk  to  the  remainder  of  the  crust  to 
hold  together 

Roll  out  on  lightly  floured  board  to 
fit  the  pan  and  place  over  the  apples. 
Brush  Mdth  a  slightly  beaten  egg  white. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  about 
45  minutes  or  until  apples  are  tender. 
Frost  top  while  still  warm  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  frosting.  Cut  into 
nine  3-inch  squares. 

APPLE  CHUTNEY 
(Cornell  Bulletin  973) 

5  pounds  apples  (about  15  medium) 
3  onions  1 

3  green  peppers 
1  red  pepper 
3  cups  vinegar 
1/2  tablespoon  turmeric 
1  cup  seeded  raisins 
3  cups  sugar 
1/2  cup  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  ginger  root 
1  tablespoon  salt 

Wash,  peel,  core,  and  chop  apples. 
Add  chopped  onions  and  peppers.  Add 
vinegar,  turmeric,  and  raisins.  Simmer 
1  hour,  stirring  often.  Add  remaining 
ingredients.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear. 
Stir  to  avoid  burning.  Pour  into  steri- 
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lized  jars  and  Seal.  Makes  about  4 
pints. 

SWEET  PICKLED  APPLES 

(University  of  Massachusetts 
Extension) 

4  cups  sugar 

3  cups  vinegar 

1/2  teaspoon  salt  i 

4  pounds  of  pared,  cored,  tart  apple 
halves 

Cloves 

Combine  sugar,  vinegar,  and  salt  and 
bring  to  boil.  Stick  each  apple  half  with 
three  cloves  and  add  to  sirup.  Simmer 
until  apples  are  tender.  Place  in  steri¬ 
lized  jars,  fill  to  top  with  boiling  sirup 
and  seal.  Makes  about  4  to  6  pints. 

HETTY'S  TOMATO  AND  APPLE  RELISH 

3  quarts  chopped  ripe  tomatoes 
1  pint  finely  chopped  tart  apples 
1  cup  chopped  white  onions 
3  cups  chopped  celery 
3  medium  green  peppers,  chopped 
3  medium  red  peppers,  chopped 
3^4  cups  sugar 
1  tablespoon  salt 
11/2  cups  vinegar 

3  tablespoons  mustard  seed 
3  sticks  whole  cinnamon 
1/2  tablespoon  whole  cloves 
Combine  all  ingredients  except  spices.] 
Tie  the  spices  loosely  in  a  cheesecloth  | 
bag  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Cook 
rapidly  until  the  mixture  is  clear  and] 
thick,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
sticking.  Remove  bag  of  spices  and 
pour  the  relish  into  hot  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  Makes  5  to  6  pints. 

—  A.  A.  — 

THIS  RURAL  CHURCH 
IS  DEBT  FREE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

they  have  bought  chicks  and  Vocational 
Agriculture  teacher  Daniel  Reppert, 
and  local  garageman  Don  Briggs  raised 
them.  Feed  has  been  donated  by  the 
G.L.F.,  and  the  work  of  processing  the 
chicks  has  been  hired. 

One  more  big  job^  is  ahead  of  the 
Truxton  church  —  the  financing  of  a 
brick  siding  for  the  main  part  of  the 
church.  The  original  plans  called  for 
this,  but  it  was  decided  to  postpone  it 
until  the  rest  ot  the  church  had  been 
paid  for.  It  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  done 
in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Like  many  another  rural  church,  the 
Truxton  Methodist  church  has  a  hard 
time  raising  the  money  for  its  regular 
annual  budget,  which  now  runs  over 
$7,000.  It  is  a  struggle  which  is  only 
partially  helped  by  sharing  its  minister 
the  Reverend  Milton  Sweet,  with  two 
other  churches.  “You  cannot  run  a 
church  on  peanuts  these  days,’’  says 
Dr.  Potter.  “Our  heating  bill  alone  is 
$600  a  year.” 

On  a  warm  Sunday  morning  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  I  drove  over  from  Ithaca  to  the 
11:15  service  with  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Roger  Todd  of  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 
Nearly  every  pew  was  filled,  and  the 
Parish  Calendar  in  the  church  bulletin 
indicated  a  busy  week  ahead,  including 
a  Bible  School  for  young  people  and  a 
church  painting  bee  for  the  men. 

I  was  interested  to  see  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children  present  that  morning, 
and  thought  that  nothing  can  ever  take 
the  place  in  a  community  of  the  church 
as  a  builder  of  character  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  measure  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  place  of  worship  is 
the  tenacity  with  which  families  cling 
to  it  and  give  their  time,  money,  and 
hard  work  to  keep  it  going. 

Families,  of  course,  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  any  church,  but  especially  of 
the  i’ural  church  in  small  communities 
where  the  burden  of  contributions  of 
money  and  personal  service  fall  on 
comparatively  few  people.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Truxton  community  num¬ 
bers  less  than  500,  and  of  these  abou 
175  are  members  of  the  Methodis 
church — 175  persons,  counting  children, 
to  build  it  and  maintain  it  year  after 
year.  Many  other  small  places  struggl® 
with  the  same  problem,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  other  investment  that  pay® 
such  dividends  in  spiritual  values 
families,  communities,  and  the  nation. 
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Stuniiiiig  Styles 


4852.  The  curved  front  yoke  and  stand- 
up  collar  give  verve  to  this  slimming  half¬ 
size  style.  Sew  it  in  silk  or  cotton  print. 
PrinCed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14 16  V2, 
18 1/2.  20  V2.  221/^,  241/4.  35  cents. 

9421.  Stunning  shirtdress.  Note  clever 
cut  of  sleeves  and  cardigan  buttoning. 
Taffeta  is  a  pretty  choice  in  fabric.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20; 
40.  35  cents. 

4665.  Step-in  style  for  the  larger  figure, 
topped  by  wide,  flattering  collar.  Picture  it 
in  a  soft  wool  or  challis.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 

35  cents. 


4852 

14y2-24!i 


4623.  Apron  trio  to  make  of  rem-  9250.  Beloved  shirtdress  with  smart 
Hants.  Trim  with  rickrack,  ruffles,  con-  back  yoke  and  action  pleats.  Cotton, 
trast  bands  and  binding.  Printed  Pat-  wool,  and  jersey  are  suitable  fabrics, 
tern  in  Misses’  Medium  Size  ONLY.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14 1/2, 

35  cents.  161,4  18i4,  201/2,  221/2,  24i/^.  35  cents. 


Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42 

Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


in 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST- 
TSB  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 
JANUARY  6  TO  20,  1960 

YOU  will  be  spoiled  and  pampered  as  never  before  for 
two,  lazy,  sunny  weeks  of  easy  living  in  the  calm  Caribbean. 
New  and  lasting  friendships  will  grow  as  you  enjoy  life  on 
the  SS  Homeric,  the  air-conditioned,  trans-Atlantic,  luxury- 
liner.  World  famous  chefs  and  experienced  crews  will  make 
YOU  feel  like  royalty.  You  will  join  guided  shore  excursions 
to  five  of  the  Caribbean's  most  interesting  ports. 

You  will  never  forget  the  places  you'll  see  and  the 
friendly  people  you'll  meet  on  this  worry-free  vacation  in 
the  land  of  the  Caribbean. 


For  as  little  as  $28  a  day,  you  can  join  the  American 
Agriculturist-TSB  Caribbean  Cruise,  January  6  to  20,  1960. 
Visit  San  Juan,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Curacao,  and  Havana 
with  no  worries  about  guides,  language,  reservations,  meals. 


■A.  James  Hall 


As  the  land  of  ice  and  snow 
disappear,  you're  bound  for  a 
carefree  Caribbean  adventure. 


Shop  where  merchan¬ 
dise  from  all  over  the 
world  is  sold!  With 
some  limitations,  you 
can  bring  back  $500 
worth  of  goods,  duty¬ 
free. 


Semi  for  this 
free  booklet. 

This  dream  can  come  true! 


Specialists  in  Tours 
and  all  Travel  Services 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  A 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
January  6  to  20,  1960,  Caribbean  Cruise. 

NAME  - 

ADDRESS  - 


Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


STATE 
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THE  OUAVE  WIIKRE  JOHX  UltOW.'V 


N  A  HOT  day  early  in  August,  we 
took  a  road  meandering  through 
the  majestic  Adirondacks  from  West- 
port  on  Lake  Champlain  through  Eliz¬ 
abethtown,  Keene,  Lake  Placid,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  and  finally  to  Massena 
where  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  has  just  been  completed.  I 
have  never  seen  more  beautiful  scenerv. 

Just  before  reaching  Lake  Placid, 
near  the  little  settlement  of  North 
Elba,  there  is  a  side  road  leading  off 
to  the  south.  On  Belle’s  suggestion,  we 
turned  off  on  this  road  and  after  a 
mile  or  so,  came  to  the  little  farm 
where  John  Brown,  the  famous  aboli¬ 
tionist,  had  once  lived  and  is  now 
buried.  The  property  is  now  a  state 
park.  On  it  is  the  little  cabin  vhere 
John  Brown  and  his  family  once  lived 
and  an  enclosure  marking  the  graves 
of  John  Brown  and* some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  including  two  of  his  sons  who 
were  either  killed  in  his  raid  on  Harp¬ 
er’s  Ferry  or  were  hanged  shortly  after 
for  treason.  Also,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Brown  with  a  protective  arm  around 
a  negro  slave.  (See  pictures.) 

As  I  looked  at  the  small,  barren 
fields  of  this  mountain-top  farm,  I 
wondered  how  Brown  and  his  larg^' 
family  ever  managed  to  subsist  there. 
We  walked  through  the  cabin  which 
has  been  restored  and  is  furnished 
with  the  same  type  of  meager  posses¬ 
sions  which  thaf'^  large  family  manag¬ 
ed  to  live  with  in  their  time — almost 
exactly  one  hundred  years  ago. 

No  other  man  in  American  history 
ever  caused  more  temjjorary  excite¬ 
ment  than  did  old  John  Brown.  How¬ 
ever  misguided  he  was,  he  was  sincere. 
The  blood  of  old  warriors  and  ])atriots 
flowed  in  his  veins.  Born  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  1800,  he  was  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Peter  Brown  who  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  Mayflower,  and  a  grandson 
of  Captain  John  Brown,  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  When  he  ^  was  five 
years  old,  his  father  moved  to  Ohio. 
At  eighteen,  John  started  to  study  for 
the  ministry  but  gave  that  up  and  tried- 
several  other  occupations,  failing  in 
them  all.  He  finally  moved  to  North 
Elba,  New  York.  Twice  married,  he 
had  twenty  children,  eight  of  wh.  m 
died  young. 

Prubably  because  he  lived  near  es¬ 
caped  Negro  settlers  at  North  Elba, 
Brown  became  violently  opposed  to 
slavery.  In  the  185()’s,  a  terrible  border 
war  broke  out  in  Kansas  to  determine 
whether  Kansas  should  enter  the  Union 
as  a  slave  or  free  state.  Taking  five  of 
his  sons,  John  Brown  went  to  Kansas, 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  family  at  North 
Elba  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  Kansas, 
he  became  an  active  and  merciless 
leader  against  the  pro-slavery  settlers. 

In  1856,  Brown  and  his  men  mur¬ 
dered  in  cold  blood  five  settlers  be¬ 
cause  a  short  time  previously,  five 


free-state  settlers  had  been  killed  by 
pro-slavery  forces.  Apparently  during 
all  of  those  bloody  years  in  Kansas, 
a  scheme  was  forming  in  John  Brown’s 
wild  brain  to  free  all  of  the  slaves. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1859.  he  organized 
a  little  group  eonsisting  of  two  of  fiis 
sons  and  sixteen  other  men.,  five  of 
whom  were  negroes,  and  they  crossed 
the  country  from  Kansas  to  Virginia. 
Somewhere,  the  party  assembled  a 
creaky  old  wagon,  filled  it  with  pikes 
and  crowbars.  Then,  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  of  (Jctolier  16,  .the  little 
party  crossed  the  bridge  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  Va.  (now  W.  Va.l  and  thev 


This  stone  marks  the  0rave  at  North  Elba, 
New  York,  in  the  Adirondacks  where  John 
Brown,  two  of  his  sons,  and  some  others 
were  buried  after  they  were  hanged  for 
his  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859. 

raided  the  town,  and  took  possession 
of  the  arsenal,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

In  his  misguided  fanaticism.  Brown 
thought  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  make 
a  start  and  three  million  negro  slaves, 
plus  the  entire  North  w'ould  rise  up  to 
make  an  end  of  slavery  in  America. 
Seizing  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
little  town,  including  a  grand-nephew' 
of  George  Washington,  Brown  and  his 
men  barricaded  themselves  in  the  fire 
engine  house.  A  messenger  from  the 
town  rushed  to  get  help.  A  detachment 
of  Marines  arrived,  led  by  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  a  bloody  seige  began.. One  of 
Brown’s  sons  w'as  killed.  With  one 
hand  feeling  the  pulse  of  another  dy¬ 
ing  son.  Brown  held  his  rifle  with  his 
other  hand,  and  yelled  to  his  men  to 
“sell  their  souls  dearly.” 

Brown  himself  was  wounded  and 
after  he  w’as  captured,  reporters  asked 
him  what  in  the  world  he  w'as  trying 
to  do.  To  this,  he  re])lied:  “1  justifv 
my  acts  upon  the  Golden ‘Rule.  I  pity 
the  poor  slaves  in  bondage  who  have 
no  one  to  help  them.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  It  is  my  sympathy  with  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  wronged  that  are  as  good 
as  you  and  as  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God.” 


—  Aniuvijan  Agriculturist,  September  19,  1959 


No  time  was  lost  in  trying  John 
Brown  and  his  associates  for  treason 
and  they  were  convicted  and  hanged. 
Ilis  body,  that  of  his  two  sons,  and 
several  of  his  associates  \vere  brought 
back  to  the  quiet  old  hilltop  at  North 
Elba  where  we  stood  the  other  day.  and 
where  1  hope  old  John  Brown  sleeps 
in  peace. 

For  John  Brow'ii.  all  the  turmoil  htuI 
the  bloodshed  had  ended,  but  for  the 
nation,  as  he  had  ))redicted,  it  'bad 
just  begun,  for  two  years  later  in  April 
of  1861,  there  started  the  worst  and 
bloodiest  civil  war  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  possible  that  Brown's  raid 
iiastened  the  war  but  eventually  it 
W'ould  have  happened  anyway. 

•All  of  this  is  very  real  and  very 
vivid  to  me  for  when  I  was  a  boy  1 
knew'  a  big  red-headed  farmer  who.  it 
was  said,  looked  very  much  like  old 
John  Brown.  He  probably  did  for  he 
was  an  ow'ii  cousin  of  John’s.  He  was  a 
good  man,  but  eccentric.  He  was  as 
likely  to  milk  his  cow's  at  midnight  as 
he  was  at  six  o’elock,  or  to  deliver  a 
load  of  wood  in  the  village  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Whenever  I  saw  this  man,  1  thought 
of  John  Brow'n  and  I  often  thought  of 
the  stories  1  heard  my  father  (who 
was  a  four-year  veteran  of  the  Givil 
War)  tell  of  marching  many  a  weary 
mile  and,  with  his  comrades,  shouting 
and  singing: 

“John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering 

in  the  grave. 

But  his  soul  goes  marching  on.” 

WHAT  CAA  WE  DO 
ABOUT  OUR  SC'HOOUS? 


loom  larger  than  ever.  Parents,  tax¬ 
payers.  school  people — all  of  us  have 
plenty  to  do  to  try  to  solve  those  prob¬ 
lems  without  limiting  the  educational 
o})portunities  of  the  young  people, 
Take  a  look  at  just  a  few  obstacles  that 
we  face. 

With  the  opening  of  school  this  year-, 
there  was  an  increase  in  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  100.000  youngsters.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  ])rovide  the  huild- 
ings,  the  teachers,  and  the  equipment 
to  take  eare  of  this  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  of  school  children.  But  we  must 
do  it.  Inflation  makes  the  job  douhlv 
hard.  It  takes  two  dollars  to  do  what 
one  dollar  did  only  a  few  years  ago. 

School  taxes  have  doubled  in  every 
recent  decade  except  during  the  1930’s, 
Real  estate  has  about  all  the  tax 
it  can  stand.  W  hat  can  we  do  about  it? 

First,  and  most  important  of  all, 
t)arents  and  taxpayers  must  under¬ 
stand  the  facts-  When  the  people  know 
the  situation  and  realize  what  teachers 
and  school  administrators  are  up 
against,  they  are  much  less  likely  to 
find  fault  and  more  likely  to  team  up 
to  help. 

Next,  I  personally  think  that  our 
tax  base  has  got  to  be  changed  in  some 
way  in  order  to  relieve  real  estate. 

.And  third,  we  never  w'ill  get  any¬ 
where  in  solving  our  school  problems 
or  any  other  proldem  by  being  small 
and  petty  and  over-emotional.  I  have 
never  understood  why  so  many  people 
get  almost  to  the  point  of  name  calling 
when  discussing  a  school  problem  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  all  the  facts  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  meet  the  difficult  situ¬ 
ation. 


T  THE  CLOSE  of  the  school  year 
last  June,  a  young  mother  with 
three  children  of  school  age  said  to  me 
with  a  deep  sigh.  “I  wonder  what  I’m 
going  to  do  w'ith  them  now'  until  school 
starts  again.” 

I  didn’t  say  it,  but  I  couldn’t  help 
thinking  about  the  teachers  who  have 
a  whole  roomful  of  healthy,  active 
youngsters  to  deal  with  five  days  a 
week. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  always  in¬ 
spiring  to  see  the  children  start  for 
school  and  know  the  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort  that  we  Americans  are  making  to 
give  them  an  education. 

Just  the  other  day  a  man  said  to  me, 
“Inflation  and  taxes  have  robbed  me  of 
much  of  my  savings  that  I  was  de-x 
pending  on  to  take  care  of  my  wife 
and  me-in  old  age.”  Then  he  concluded. 
“But  we  did  make  one  investment  that 
they  can’t  take  away— the  education 
of  our  children.” 

But  our  school  problems  now  really 


EAST3IAA’’S  CHESTIVUT 

NE  OF  BELLE’S  favorite  stories 
which  she  claims  is  true  is  about 
the  poor  old  lady  attending  the  w'eekly 
prayer  meeting.  Nearly  everyone  pres¬ 
ent  had  gotten  to  his  or  her  feet  to  tes¬ 
tify  about  the  many  things  he  or  she 
had  to  be  thankful  to  God  for.  Finally, 
the  old  lady  got  up  and  said: 

“I’m  thankful  that  I  still  have  four 
teeth  and  they  hit!” 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  that 
Irv  Cobb  used  to  tell  about  the  evange¬ 
list  who  got  his  audience  all  stirred  up 
on  the  sulq’eet  of  eternal  damnation. 
He  concluded  with  the  dire  warning: 

“On  that  last  dread  day,  there  will 
be  wee|)ing  and  moaning  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.” 

An  old  w'oman  jumped  to  her  feet. 
“Breaeher,”  she  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  “I  ain’t  got  no  teeth.” 

Whereupon  he  shouted,  “Teeth  will 
be  provided.” 


This  is  where  John  Brown  and  his  large  family  lived  at  North  Elba,  New  York,  before 
he  went  to  Kansas  in  the  1850's  to  become  a  leader  in  the  bloody  border  raids. 


Agriculturist,  September  19,  1959 
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SERVICE 

MISBEPRESEIVTATIOIV 

"The  other  day  two  young  fellows  came 
to  my  home  and  asked  if  my  cesspool 
needed  checking  and  said  there  would 
|,e  no  charge  for  checking  it.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  full  and  they  said  they  had 
the  equipment  with  them  and  would  do 
the  job  then  and  there.  I  asked  them  how 
much  and  they  said  it  wouldn't  be  too 
much,  so  I  said  to  go  ahead.  When  they 
finished  they  asked  me  to  fill  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  some  of  which  I  did  and  signed  it. 
Then  the  rob  came.  They  said  they  only 
charged  for  the  solids  at  $6.00  per  hun¬ 
dred,  but  they  charged  me  for  2800  lbs. 
at  $6.00,  making  a  fee  of  $168.00. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  them  ever 
since.  There  was  no  name  on  the  truck  or 
on  the  contract.  They  said  they  were 
working  out  of  Utica.  I  know  I  should 
have  called  an  officer  before  paying,  but 
I  don't  believe  I  can  do  anything  now  as 

1  signed  the  contract  and  gave  them  o 
check  in  full." 

Although  this  was  a  case  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  our  subscriber  is  right.  It 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  now,  except 
to  notify  the  State  Police,  which  we 
have  done.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  charge 
more  than  a  job  is  worth,  when  the 
customer  agrees  to  pay  it. 

WORKMEN’S  , 
COMPEASATIOIV 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  has 
just  released  a  bulletin  which  points  up 
the  situation  concerning  compensation 
and  liability  for  injuries  to  farm  work¬ 
ers.  It  may  help  to  answer  some  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  State  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  as  they  affect  farm  em¬ 
ployers  and  farm  workers. 

Single  copies  of  the  bulletin  are 
available,  without  charge,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts  by  writing  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  206,  Agricultural  Workers  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  to:  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

$23.00  REWARD 

Mr.  Carl  Steffen,  of  R.  1,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  tells  us  that  a  short  time  ago  a 
car  ground  to  a  quick  stop  in  front  of 
his  home.  A  man  got  out,  went  to  the 
back  of  the  car  and  fired  his  gun  to¬ 
ward  Steffen’s  place.  Mr.  Steffen  was 
just  getting  in  his  car  so  he  was  out 
there  in  no  time.  He  asked  the  man  if 
he  had  a  license  and  the  man  informed 
bim  he  was  not  on  his  land  and  he 
would  not  show  his  license.  Mr,  Stef- 
ten  called  Harold  Powers,  the  game 
Warden,  who  picked  him  up. 

The  hunter  appeared  before  Justice 
H.  W.  Hayward  on  August  7  and  paid 
a  penalty  of  $12.50  for  violation  of  225- 

2  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

We  were  happy  to  send  our  $25.00 
reward  to  Mr.  Steffen  for  his  alertness 
®  getting  the  license  number  and  re¬ 
porting  the  matter  promptly. 

addresses  waated 

you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 
Marcus  Scutt,  who,  when  last  heard 
rrom,  was  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  has  a 
'daughter,  Fannie  and  two  boys,  Irvin 
^ud  Marcus. 

*  *  * 

Alice  Bruce,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Mundy, 
formerly  of  New  York  City.  When  last 
heard  from  she  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

* 

Descendants  of  Warren  Sessions  of 
death.  Mass.  May  have  moved  to  Ver- 
'^ont  or  Ohio  about  1830. 

*  *  *  ,  ^ 

Richard  A.  Ruether,  who  may  have 
®on  in  the  service  when  his  daughter 
'''as  born  on  Oct.  5,  1913  and  later  given 
'^P  for  adoption.  A  friend  would  like  to 
him. 

-^hy  descendants  of  Joseph  and 
sther  Gould  Boober  of  Milo,  Maine, 
ddren  were  Abel,  James,  Edmund, 


BUREAU 

Esther,  Amy,  Martha,  Charlotte,  and 
Anna. 

€AJS  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  J.  Causebrook,  166  Pearl  St., 
Frewsburg,  N.  Y.  would  like  copies  of 
New  Education  Readers  by  American 
Book  Company,  which  were  used  in 
schools  40  years  ago.  She  will  buy  or 
exchange  to  your  liking. 

* 

Charles  P.  Jones,  306  Clinton  Street, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  would  like  the 
missing  lines  from  this  poem: 

“On  Saint  John’s  Eve  at  Vespers 

proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  Priest  chant  the 

Magnificat.’’ 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  a  book  on  the  geneology 
of  the  Franklin  family,  Mrs.  Martha 
Blackman,  95  N.  Main  St,  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  might  like  to  buy  it. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Aither  of  Hyde  Park,  Ver¬ 
mont  would  like  to  receive  pieces  no 
less  than  4x6  inches  of  outing  flannel 
in  pastel  colors  with  any  fine  print.  To 
anyone  wishing  to  send  pieces,  she  will 
be  glad  to  send  any  recipes  she  may 
have. 

*  :|c  * 

Mrs.  Albert  T.  Squire  is  very  inter¬ 
ested  .in  obtaining  a  book  of  children’s 
poems  called,  “Peter  Patter  Tales.’’  It 
contains  such  poems  as  “Jingle,  Jingle, 
Jack,’’  “The  Animal  Fair,”  and  Ter¬ 
rible  Tim.”  If  you  have  such  a  book 


you  would  like  to  sell,  write  Mrs.  Squire 
at  1268  Quaker  Road,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

*  ^  T-  * 

If  you  know  the  following  poem, 
please  write  to  Mrs.  Vernet  Schnauber, 
Depauville,  N.  Y. : 

"They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the 
pasture. 

Up  through  the  long  shady  lane; 

Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the 
wheat  fields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain." 

MAA  Y  REPLIES 

{WOULD  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  the  people  who  answered 
my  request  for  the  old  song,  “I  wonder 
how  the  old  folks  are  at  home.”  I 
would  like  to  write  and  thank  each  one 
in  person,  but  I  received  so  many  from 
all  parts  of  the  country — Maine,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  — 
that  it  would  be  quite  a  task.  I  received 
more  than  fifty  answers. — Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Fanning,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

We  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much. 
I  keep  a  4-H  scrap  book  for  our  13- 
year-old,  and  I  get  many  things  for  this 
book  from  your  magazine,  household 
hints,  articles  on  sewing,  gardening  and 
recipes  that  are  given,  and  more  about 
ingredients,  etc. — Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson, 
Derby,  Vt. 

—  A.  A.  — 

“Thank  you  for  printing  my  reqikest 
for  the  words  to  the  song.  I  received 
so  many  letters  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  each  one,  so  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  through  your 
paper.”  —  Mrs.  Frank  Maitland,  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  let  ,.«r 
fuel  dollars 


go  up 
c 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
want  it  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  ond 
not  up  the  chimney! 


•  Thermostoticolly.  controlled 
even  teimperotures  olwoysl 

•  Fuel  lasts  of  least  T2  hours 
without  attenfioni 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air, 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  us  now  for  details. 

Some  Dealerships  available 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  .address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Find  the  workers  in  this  picture... 


There  are  p^lent.v  of  workers 
m  this  barn,  on  the  Benjamin 
Thorpe  place  in  Oneida.  Madi¬ 
son  County  You  can  see  the 
lighting,  and  the  guttei  clean¬ 
ers  You  can’t  see  the  neavy 
duty  electric  wiring  that  runs 
the  other  modern  facilities,  like  the  conveyor 
that  moves  baled  nay  into  the  barn  and 
through  the  mow.  the  milking  machine,  and 
the  milk  cooling  equipment. 


This  up-to-date  dairy  farm  is  wired  right,  to 
run  tne  many  pieces  of  heavy  duty  equip¬ 
ment  whenever  required 

Consult  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Repre¬ 
sentative  who  will  gladly  discuss  ways  in 
which  electricity  can  make  tarmmg  easier 
and  more  profitable  nis  services  are 

free  he  can  be  reached  through  your 

nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office  .  .  why  not 
call  him  today. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically!  NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


/ 
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From  Beacon  Research— for  cows  of  high  production  capacity 


The  New  Improved  Beacon 

HI-$P£ED  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

/oaMORE  milk 


GREATER  RETURN  over  feed  cost 


Stabling  time  means  a  new  feeding  season  is  here.  The 
new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy  Program  provides  . 
scientific  feeding  schedules,  planned  according  to  the 
present  production  record  of  each  cow.  There  is  no  set 
grain-to-milk  ratio,  which  tends  to  underfeed  the  high 
producer  and  overfeed  the  low. 

This  is  truly  precision  feeding  designed  to  meet  changing 
nutrient  requirements  —  minimize  production  drop  at 
stabling  time.  It  is  designed  to  feed  out  all  of  a  cow’s 
inherited  production  capacity  for  rqore  milk  and  greater 
return  over  feed  cost. 

Check  The  Results 

Cows  at  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm  produced  up  to 
3,724  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow,  and  up  to  $112  extra  return 
over  feed  cost  on  the  new  program.  Comparable  roughage 
—  excellent  early-cut,  heat-dried  hay  was  fed  both  years. 

Average  figures,  corrected  to  the  mature  equivalent  basis, 
were  as  follows:  11  cows— 2  lactations  2x  305  da.  ME. 

New  Program  (1958  —  average  age  6-4)  18,347  lbs. 
Old  Program  (1957  —  average  age  5-3)  16,885  lbs. 

difference:  1,462  lbs. 

Average  increase  per  cow:  1,462  lbs. 


On  the  average,  each  cow  received  360  lbs.  more  grain  on 
the  new  hi-speed  program.  Figuring  grain  at  $4.20/cwt. 
and  milk  at  $4.40/cwt.  each  cow  on  the  new  program  re¬ 
turned  an  average  of  $49.20  more  above  feed  cost  than  the 
already  excellent  results  on  the  old  program. 

Average  extra  return  above  feed  cost  per  cow:  $49.20 

What  this  means  to  you 

Producers  with  cows  of  high  production  capacity  can 
benefit  from  the  new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy 
Program  —  designed  to  more  closely  match  the  nutrient 
need  with  the  amoimt  of  grain  required  for  inherited- 
production-capacity  feeding.  It  adds  up  to  more  milk  and 
greater  return. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  has  the  answer 

With  his  help,  the  benefits  of  Hi-Speed  Feeding  can  be 
yours.  He  can  help  evaluate  production  capacity  and 
roughage  quality  .  .  .  and  feed  grain  accordingly  for  more 
milk  —  greater  return  over  feed  cost.  Invite  him  to  visit 
your  farm. 


COUPON  FOR  FREE  FEEDING  GUIDES 

■  The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga,  New  York.  Dept.  AA-99  i 

t  A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc.  I 

J  SEND  FREE— with  no  obligation:  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy  Program  * 

t  •  GRAIN  FEEDING  TABLES  •  FRESH  COw'  FEEDING  GUIDE  « 

*  •  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  for  11  cows  on  test  as  described  above  J 

■  Name -  1 

■  I 

I  Address  or  RFD -  I 

I  Town _ State _  I 

I  O  Check  here  if  you  wish  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  call.  I 


From  the 

beacon 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine _ 

feeds 


beacoN-the  feeds 


WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK" 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
A  division  of  Spencer  Keiiogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 


I 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

FOUNDED  1842 


Harold  Miller  poses  the  7-year-old  Millerhurst  Alcartra  Ormsby  as  Clifton  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Miller,  grandson  James,  and  son  Harold  go  over  herd  records 
left,  looks  on.  This  cow,  bred  on  the  farm,  produced  23,550  lbs.  milk  and  962  lbs.  with  their  feed  advisor,  Frank  Cahill.  Mrs.  Miller  keeps  the  cash  account  books, 
fat  as  a  4-year-old  in  305  days.  Harold  cares  for  other  farm  records. 


Breeding  +  Feeding  +  Management  = 
a  14,544  Ponnd  Herd  Average 

By  ALLEN  POMEROY 


HE  father-son  partnership  of  Clifton 
and  Harold  Miller,  Millerhurst 
Farm,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y.,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  completion  of  a  DHIA  test 
year  average  of  14,544  pounds  of 
milk  from  71  cows. 

Such  averages  are  not  new  to  the  Millers. 
In  1956-57  sixty-nine  Millerhurst  cows  aver^ 
aged  13,375  pounds  of  milk  and  516  of  fat; 
in  1957-58  their  72  cows,  of  which  21  were 
2-year-olds,  averaged  14,282  pounds  of  milk 
and  545  of  fat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Miller  purchased 
their  first  purebred  Holsteins  in  1937 ; 
Harold’s  first  heifer  was  purchased  in  1942. 
The  partnership  was  formed  in  1^50  when 
Harold  owned  53  head,  a  herd  built  through 
his  years  as  a  4-H  Club  member. 

Following  purchase  of  their  first  purebreds, 
the  Miller  family  entered  into  breed  activities 
with  enthusiasm  and  has  consistently  exhibi¬ 


ted  at  the  Columbia  and  Dutchess  County 
fairs.  Millerhurst  was  premier  Holstein  breed¬ 
er  at  the  1957  and  1958  Columbia  County 
shows  and  their  present  herd  sire,  Ellbank 
Ormsby  Major  Jewel,  was  grand  champion 
bull  last  year.  They  also  won  the  Columbia 
County  1957  NY  ABC  trophy  for  the  best 
female.  Harold  is  chairman  of  the  Holstein 
section  at  that  fair  and  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  at  the  Dutchess  Co.  event. 

Ellbank  Ormsby  Major  Jewel,  a  5-year-old 
leased  from  Ellbank  Farm  and  Joseph  Mc- 
Anlis  for  the  past  two  years,  has  twelve 
daughters  in  the  herd.  About  thirty  cows,  in¬ 
cluding  daughters  of  Millers’  former  sire, 
Cashman  Deen  Prince,  are  bred  to  “Jewel.” 
His  dam  produced  18,719  pounds  milk  and 
735  pounds  fat  in  353  days  at  7  years.  Cash- 
man  Deen  Prince  was  proved  at  Millerhurst. 

Also  in  service  is  the  3-year-old  Ryan  Crest 
Pabst  Var.  Following  Dunloggin  bloodlines, 


some  selective  matings  are  made  artificially  to 
Council  Rock  Worthy  Aristocrat,  owned  by 
Hill  Brothers,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.  The  latter 
bull  has  three  full  sisters,  each  classified  ex¬ 
cellent. 

The  Millerhurst  foundation  female  was 
Bairdlea  Hazelwood  Standard  Patty.  Her 
daughter,  Nine-O-Five  Standard  Belle — now 
12  years  of  age— is  represented  by  14  female 
descendants  in  the  herd.  The  herd’s  oldest 
cow,  Sherwin  Reward  Burke,  was  purchased 
at  9  years  of  age  and  produced  17,130  pounds 
of  milk  at  13  years,  during  a  lactation  of  320 
days. 

The  herd  was  classified  in  April,  1958,  with 
an  average  score  of  81.8.  Ten  rated  Very 
Good,  28  Good-f-,  12  Good,  and  2  Fair.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  Millerhurst  to  top  the  month¬ 
ly  DHIA  list  or  to  have  the  cow  highest  for 
fat,  milk,  or  both. 

To  achieve  this  pro-  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


Reg.  $12a40 

riVlREADYl 

TRADE-MARK 

SEALED-BEAM 

HAND  SEARCHLIGHT 


FREE  $12.40  EVEREADY  HAND  SEARCHLIGHT 


Now  you  can  get  a  regular  $12.40  Eveready  Hand  Search¬ 
light  FREE  when  you  purchase  the  all-new  De  Laval 
Suspended  Milker  Unit. 

We’re  making  this  once-in-a-lifetime  offer  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  dairymen  who  prefer  a  suspended  milker  ...  to  get 
them  to  experience  De  Laval’s  fast,  clean  milking. 

You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  around  the  farm  for  this  valu¬ 
able  searchlight.  And  you  get  one  free  with  every  sus¬ 
pended  unit  you  buy.  Get  one  for  your  house  and  barn. 
Get  one  for  your  car  and  truck.  But  get  yours  while  your 
dealer’s  supply  lasts. 

This  hand  searchlight  has  everything  ...  a  sealed-beam 
headlight  just  like  your  car  that  throws  a  beam  visible  a 
mile  away  ...  a  dependable  Eveready  dry  cell  battery  that 
lasts  a  full  year  ...  a  red  flashing  light  for  .safety  on  roads 
at  night .  .  .  completely  weatherproof  . . .  made  of  chrome- 
plated  steel  throughout; 

But  the  limited  supply  of  these  Eveready  Searchlights 
is  sure  to  go  fast.  Get  yours  soon  at  your  De  Laval  Dealer’s 
while  he  still  has  a  supply  in  stock. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

I 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL  IS  CHAMPION 

OF  fastano  clean  milking 

-the  secret’s  in  De  Laval’s  pulsator  and  narrow-bore  liners 


Dairy  farmers  wlio  have  used  the  new 
improved  De  Laval  Suspended  Milker 
Unit  know  it’s  the  all-time  champion  of 
fast  and  clean  milking.  The  secret  is  in 
the  pulsator  and  narrow-bore  liners. 

Famous  De  Laval  pulsators  always 
provide  the  right  amount  of  vacuum 
and  pressure  needed  for  fast,  clean 
milking.  And  you  never  have  to  tune 
up  De  Laval  pulsators.  They’re  up  on 
the  stall  cock  so  they  won’t  get  out  of 
adjustment,  won’t  get  clogged  with  dirt 
or  cow  hairs. 

What’s  more,  only  De  Laval  uses 
narrow-bore  liners.  Unlike  large-bore 
liners  used  on  other  suspended  milkers, 
De  Laval’s  narrow-bore  liners  fit  cows’ 
teats  like  a  glove.  This  minimizes  im¬ 
pact  on  teats  when  liner  collapses,  re¬ 
ducing  danger  of  udder  injury  that  can 
lead  to  mastitis.  Result— your  cows  will 
have  healthier  quarters,  you’ll  get  more 
milk  and  you’ll  have  far  less  need  for 
antibiotics.  , 


The  De  Laval  is  also  easier  to  clean, 
thanks  to  curved  surface  construction 
and  a  larger  pail  opening.  So  start  soon 
to  enjoy  faster,  cleaner  milking.  Switch 
to  the  new  improved  De  Laval  Sus¬ 
pended.  It's  at  your  De  Laval  Dealers. 


10%  down-up  to  4  years  to  pay 


New  medium  -  duty  models  have 
30%  larger  frames  and  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  springs  for  greater  stability  and 
longer  life.  New  truck-designed  V-8’s 
or  “sixes”  give  economy  under  load. 


Harvest  time... or  any  time 


Pickup  models  with  new  Bonus-Load  bodies  are 
smooth-sided  front  to  back,  have  25%  more  cargo 
area  in  grain-tight  boxes.  Work  everywhere  with 
sure  four-wheel-drive !  V-8  or  six-cylinder  power. 


these  trucks  can  take  it! 


Pile  on  top  payloads  day  after  day  —  these  new 
International  Trucks  are  “farm  tough”  in  every 
^ay.  In  huskier  frames,  in  stronger  springs.  And 
in  power  —  with  a  choice  of  new  International 
truck-designed  V-8  engines  in  266,  304  and  345 
cu.  in.  displacement,  or  famous  International 
economy  “sixes.” 

Sounds  good?  They  look  good  and  ride  smooth, 
too.  See  your  local  International  Dealer  for 
more  information. 


International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment 
McCormick®  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall®  Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
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BIFFirULT  DECISION 

'y'ERMONT  DAIRYMEN  and  the  Vermont 
Livestock  Division  are  facing  a  difficult 
decision.  Because  Federal  money  for  disease 
control  has  been  reduced  by  25%  without  ade¬ 
quate  warning,  and  because  the  Livestock 
Division  did  not  ask  for  additional  money  from 
the  1959  Legislature,  too  little  cash  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  vigorous  action  against  both  TB  and 
brucellosis. 

In  Vermont,  TB  is  well  under  control,  yet  Dr. 
John  Canty  says  that  animals  in  nine  herds  re¬ 
acted  last  year,  and  that  all  of  one  herd  of  27 
animals  reacted  and  were  killed.  If  this  herd 
had  been  sold  at  a  dispersal  sale  it  could  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

At  the  same  time,  failure  to  follow  up  the 
brucellosis  program  might  result  in  loss  of  the 
State’s  modified  brucellosis-free .  status. 

On  the  ground  that  both  programs  are  essen¬ 
tial,  Dr.  Canty  is  asking  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  to  write  him  with  their  opinions  as  to 
which  program  should  be  continued  at  public 
expense  and  which  should  be  carried  on  at 
dairymen’s  expense. 

Federal  money  for  disease  control  is  cut  to  all 
states.  In  New  York  it  is  not  expected  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  program  seriously,  but  the  action 
will  raise  problems  in  some  other  states  similar 
to  those  experienced  by  Vermont. 

A  CHANCE  FOIt  $5 

TARTING  with  November  7,  every  other  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist  will  have  a 
page  of  contest  letters  written  by  you,  the  read¬ 
ers.  We  believe  that  letters  from  our  readers  al¬ 
ways  make  the  best  kind  of  reading. 

The  subject  of  the  contest  for  the  Nov.  7  issue 
isr  Should  Farm  Boys  Handle  Guns  and  il  so, 
at  What  Age?  This  subject  is  very  timely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  hunting  season.  Our  editors 
will  be  the  judges. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  amending  the  United  States 
Constitution  states  that  “the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.”  The  pioneer 
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boy  was  taught  to  care  for  and  use  a  gun  at  a 
very  early  age.  Many  men  get  their  greatest  en¬ 
joyment  from  hunting  and  being  outdoors  On 
the  other  hand,  over  a  thousand  deaths  every 
year  are  due  to  discharging  of  guns  in  homes 
because,  “I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  other  accidents  with  guns  happen  in  the 
woods  and  fields. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject,  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $5,  $3  for  the  second 
best,  and  $1  for  each  other  letter  we  have  room 
to  publish.  Letters  should  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  Oct.  Id  and  should  be  short.  Address 
them  to;  American  Agriculturist,  Contest 
Dept.,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EI^NI*  I.IFE  Foil  i:OWS 

DAIRY  COW  must  live  until  she  is  well  to¬ 
ward  five  years  old  before  she  can  make  a 
profit  for  her  owner.  Until  that  time  she  is.  busy 
paying  the  costs  of  raising  her. 

How,  then,  can  you  keep  cows  in  your  herd 
longer,  with  some  producing  until  they  reach  the 
ripe  old  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen? 

First,  raise  a  cow  worth  keeping.  A  producer 
culled  because  of  low  production  might  have  set 
a  record  for  old  age — but  so  what? 

Second,  she  must  have  the  vigor  necessary  to 
live  and  produce.  This  is  largely,  but  not  entire¬ 
ly,  a  matter  of  heredity. 

Third,  you,  as  owner,  must  provide  conditions 
so  she  won’t  be  killed.  This  includes  such  things 
as  controlling  disease,  protection  from  lightning 
and  fire,  keeping  hardware  out  of  her  diet,  mak¬ 
ing  her  comfortable. 

Every  dairyman  can  do  something.  Some  ac¬ 
tions  can  be  taken  quickly;  others  take  longer. 
But  if  the  average  productive  life  of  all  dairy 
cows  in  the  Northeast  could  be  lengthened  even 
by  one  year,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  area. 

ANY"  f :onne€;tion? 

OMEONE  with  a  well-developed  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  once  reminded  us  how  lucky  we  are  that 
we  don’t  get  all  the  government  we  pay  for. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I  was  told  recent¬ 
ly  that  only  8%  of  the  tax  money  spent  on  farm 
programs  goes  to  dairy  farmers. 

Admitting  that  milk  prices  are  low,  it  still  ap¬ 
pears  that  U.  S.  dairy  farmers  are  in  a  better 
position  than  producers  of  most  other  products. 

I  wonder  if  milk  producers  would  benefit  or  be 
hurt  in  the  long  run  if  more  tax  money  were 
spent  in  their  behalf? 

HDEI.OW  Vlt  TDIIY" 

OR  THE  first  time  since  Cleveland  was  in 
the  White  House,  a  President  dared  to  veto 
a  public  works  (pork  barrel)  bill. 

The  so-called  annual  “pork  barrel”  bill  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  open  to  severe  criticism,  but 
time  has  given  it  a  certain  amount  of  respect¬ 
ability.  It  is  passed  because  a  senator  or  con¬ 
gressman  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  say  to 
his  constituents,  “See  what  I  did  for  you,”  and 
because  it  is  common  practice  for  one  legislator 
to  say  to  another,  “You  vote  for  my  project,  and 
I’ll  vote  for  yours.” 

The  President  vetoed  the  original  bill  because 
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it  called  for  projects  he  felt  were  unnece.ssary, 
and  because  the  total  amount  of  the  bill  was 
higher  than  he  had  asked  for.  Congress  tried  to 
override  the  first  veto  but  it  was  upheld  by  a 
margin  of  one  vote. 

Following  this,  the  money  called  for  was  sliced 
by  2.5%,  but  still  in  the  bill  were  the  original, 
questionable  projects.  This  brought  a  second 
veto,  which  was  overridden  by  a  vote  of  72-23 
in  the  Senate  and  281-121  in  the  House. 

Reports  indicate  that  Congress  felt  better 
after  showing  its  independence  —  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  first  of  many  of  the  President’s 
vetos  to  be  overridden,  the  general  tenor  of  the 
news  reports  was  that  it  was  a  hollow  victory. 

SI.AY  ES  TD  YVIIAT? 

OU  AMERICAN  housewives,  including 
those  on  farms,  just  don’t  know  how  abused 
you  are.  i 

If  you  doubt  the  statement,  look  at  a  recent 
copy  of  “Izvestia,”  one  of  Russia’s  official 
mouthpieces,  and  read  the  article  telling  how 
modern  kitchens  and  home  laundries  have  made 
slaves  of  American  women. 

Among  other  things,  the  author  claims  that 
American  kitchens  are  too  big,  and  suggests  that 
public  kitchens  and  public  laundries  are  much 
better. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Red  Chinese  Women’s  Federation  reports 
that  Chinese  women  have  been  “emancipated 
from  the  drudgery  of  household  work  to  the  joys 

of  useful  labor  in  farm,  field  and  factory.” 

# 

Oh,  well,  it  gives  all  of  us  a  comfortable  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  that  someone  is  sorry  for  us.  But  I’m 
not  worrying  that  any  appreciable  number  of 
American  housewives  are  going  to  discard  the 
modern  tools  that,  according  to  the  Russians, 
are  making  “slaves”  of  them. 

GOOD  OI.D  YY HOD  FIIIE  j 

J^O  YOUNGSTER  today,  travelling  in  a  heat¬ 
ed  car  from  a  centrally  heated  home  to  a 
centrally  heated  school,  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
really  cold,  the  kind  of  cold  I  experienced  when 
riding  six  miles  from  the  nearby  village  behind 
a  team  of  horses  on  a  cold,  blustery  winter  day. 
Then,  an  “oak”  chunk  stove  looked  mighty  good 
— and  if  it  turned  a  cherry  red  on  one  side  of  the 
firepot,  so  much  the  better. 

Everyone  enjoys  a  wood  fire,  otherwise  why 
do  so  many  modern  homes  have  fireplaces?  The 
old-timers  said  that  “wood  warmed  you  twice, 
once  when  you  cut  it  and  again  when  you  burn¬ 
ed  it.”  But  with  the  old  crosscut  saw,  cutting  j 
firewood  was  too  slow  and  expensive,  so  the 
trend  to  heating  farm  homes  with  coal,  oil  and 
gas  increased. 

Now,  with  chain  saws  to  speed  the  cutting, 
and  modern  woodburning  furnaces,  the  trend 
might  be  reversed.  Added  to  the  advantage  of 
fuel  with  little  cash  cost  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  a  home  heated  with  wood.  What  do  you 
think? 


They  Say 


T*HE  ENGLISH  language  gives  us  quite  a 
wide  choice  .  .  .  some  600,000  words  ranging 
from  tiny  ones  like  “a”  to  giants  such  as  “anti- 
disestablishmentarianism.” 

Yet,  an  extensive  study  of  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  indicates  that 
we  use  only  about  2,800  of  them  in  our  day-to- 
day  communication. 

The  overwhelming  favorite — used  450  times 
more  than  any  other — consists  of  only  one  let¬ 
ter:  “1.”— fro/n  “The  Calling  Card,"  published 
by  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILKs  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  August  in  various  markets  are  as  fol- 
lows.  All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test:  NEW  YORK-NEW 
JERSEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $4.69;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $4.81;  BUF¬ 
FALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $5.29;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $5.15;  CONNECTICUT,  $6,09 
at  city  plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers;  PHILADELPHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.87. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  the  uniform  price  for  August  a  year 
ago  was  $4.57,  12(j:  less  than  this  August,  and  in  July  of  this  year  was  $4.31. 

Deliveries  to  New  York  pool  plants  were  1.99%  SMALLER  than  August  ’58. 
Fluid  milk  consumption  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  was  UP  1.82% 
and  made  up  62.19%  of  the  total  August  pool. 

CLASS  I  MILK  PRICE:  The  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Metropolitan 

Bargaining  Agency  have  asked  for  a  re¬ 
opening  of  last  January’s  milk  hearing  which  considered  changes  in  the  Class  I 
formula  price.  They  propose  two  possible  changes:  (1)  tie  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Class  I-A  price  to  the  Boston  I-A  price;  or  (2)  improve  the  provision 
now  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  order  which  says  that  a  hearing 
must  be  called  (or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  explain  why  not)  when¬ 
ever  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Class  I  price  is  $2.50  or  more  above  the  midwest- 
ern  condensery  price  for  three  consecutive  months.  This  figure  was  based  large¬ 
ly  on  the  cost  of  transporting  100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
New  York  market. 

As  a  result  of  the  January  hearing,  the  USDA  proposed  a  change  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  Class  I-A  price  and  the  midwestern  condensery  price 
which  dairy  cooperatives  claimed  would  hurt  the  New  York-New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers  to  the  tune  of  $6  million  to  $11  million  a  year. 

The  four  cooperatives — the  Dairymen’s  League,  Eastern  Milk  Producers.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  and  the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independent  Coop¬ 
eratives — asked  for  time  to  study  the  proposals,  and  the  Secretary  agreed,  on 
the  basis  that  unless  some  new  proposals  were  made  by  September  15,  the 
change  would  become  effective. 

Reasons  given  for  tying  the  New  York-New  Jersey  price  to  the  Boston  price 
are  that  Boston  is- the  most  important  of  the  five  New  England  Federal  market¬ 
ing  orders,  and  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  draws  upon  milk  supplies 
from  some  of  the  same  areas  as  the  New  England  markets.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  destructive  competition  among  neighbors  to  supply  different 
markets  would  be  eliminated  if  this  proposal  became  effective. 

While  maintaining  that  the  tie-up  between  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Class 
1  price  and  midwest  condenseries  should  be  eliminated,  the  League  and  the 
Bargaining  Agency  offered  as  an  alternative  a  change  which,  if  the  tie-up  is 
maintained,  would  in  their  opinion  return  a  better  price  to  producers  than  the 
one  proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CROPS:  September  U.  S.  report  indicated  a  CORN  crop  5%  above  the 

August  forecast,  and  35%  above  the  10-year  average;  all  WHEAT 
24%  below  last  year,  but  4%  above  average;  OATS,  24%  below  average;  total 
feed  grains  forecast  is  w'ell  above  last  year’s  record;  FALL  POTATOES, 
7%  below  1958  but  11%  above  average;  total  POTATO  CROP  4.8%  below  last 
year;  APPLES  7%  less  than  last  year  but  9%  above  average;  ALL  U.  S.  CROPS 
1%  below  last  year’s  record. 

On  September  1,  U.  S.  MILK  production  was  below  the  same  1958  date  for 
eight  consecutive  months;  U.  S.  August  EGG  production  was  1%  above  Au¬ 
gust,  1958. 

The  week  beginning  October  4  has  been  named  Fire  Prevention  Week. 


BULK  FARM  COOLING  TANK 


"yHE  INJUN  summer  days  are  here 
when  colors  in  the  leaves  appear. 
The  feel  of  frost  is  in  the  air,  Mirandy 
says  we  should  prepare  for' winter, 
and  by  that  she  means  it’s  time  to 
take  down  all  the  screens,  then  scrub 
the  windows  spic  and  span;  and  after 
that,  before  we  can  put  up  the,  storms, 
we  have  to  do  the  same  with  all  of 
them  things,  too.  She  also  says  it’s 
time  I  should  start  cutting  up  a  stack 
of  wood;  when  winter  brings  its  snow 
and  ice,  a  big  woodpile  is  mighty  nice; 
when  chills  run  up  and  down  your 
back,  it’s  fine  to  hear  them  big  logs 
crack. 

But  it  is  much  too  early  yet  to  get 
myself  all  in  a  sweat  with  scrubbing 
panes  and  sawing  wood;  that  work 
can  all  be  done  as  good  tomorrow  or 
perhaps  next  week.  Meanwhile,  I  only 
want  to  seek  a  vantage  point  where  I 
can  sit  and  just  enjoy  the  fall  a  bit. 
There’s  something  ’bout  this  time  of 
year  that  fills  my  soul  with  hope  and 
cheer;  my  spine  starts  tingling  at  the  sight  of  Mother  Nature’s  colors 
bright.  These  days  put  spring  into  my  step  and  fill  me  full  of  life  and  pep, 
but  not  to  work — ’twould  be  a  crime  to  spoil  the  joy  of  autumn  time. 


Tests  by  leading  universities*  prove  that  the  CP 
MilKeeper  Direct  Expansion  Tank  uses  41%  less 
total  electricity  than  ice  bank  tanks.  This  means 
that  for  365  days  of  cooling,  you  only  pay  for  216 
days  when  you  own  a  CP  MilKeeper. 

As  automatic  and  trouble-free  as  your  household  refrigerator 
•  NO  ICE  •  NO  PUMPS  •  NO  VALVES 
•  ONLY  2  MOVING  ELEMENTS 

Nothing  but  proven,  lower-cost 

CP  DIRECT  EXPANSION  COOLING  in  its  simplest,  most  economical  form 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  MILKEEPER  DEALER  or 


THE 


MFG.  COMPANY 


LET  HIM  HELP  YOU 


BOSTON  78  (Belmont)  MASS. 
33  Brighton  St. 

BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 
25  Ellicott  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  40,  PA. 
4301  Rising  Sun  Ave. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  LIFE  BEYOND  THE  GAS  AMINS 


MODERN  LP-GAS  HEATING  KEEPS 
YOUR  HOME  AT  JUST  THE  RIGHT  TEMPERATURE, 
AUTOMATICALLY!  THERMOSTATICALLY  CONTROLLED^, 
IT'S  CLEAN,  FAST,  EVEN  HEAT.  ✓ 

~SAM.100! 


POR  DlSHeS,  LAUNDRyARO  BATH ^ 

FOH  uion 

A  40-GALLON  LP-GAS  WATER  HEATER  CAN  PUT 
260,000  STEAMY  GALLONS  THROUGH  YOUR  FAUCETS 
...  DOUBLE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  SAME  SIZE 
ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER^^ 

LOPKPpRTHisseAL—THeN  Buy  with  rPNFiPENcei 


^  A  MODERN  LP-GAS 

DELIVERS  FLUFF 
DRY  CLOTHES  IN  MINUTES!  NO 
WARM-UP,  NO  WAIT. . .  NO  WASTED 
heat !  NOTHING  DRIES  CLOTHES  SO 
SWIFTLY  ECOMOMICALLYf 


3  book  of  200 

^VMZING  FACTS 
ABOtrr  MODERN  GAS  SERVICE 
BEYOND  THE  CfTY  MAINS 

ssA/p  topay/  WRtre  ro... 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  COUNCIL,  DEPT.  AA-4 
185  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  1 ,  ILLINOIS 


vaccina:^  and  BE  SAFE! 

c 

the  peak  OE  QUAllTv' 


COIORADO 

Veteri  nary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  Dealert  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


PLANT  THE  BEST 

•  Pines  •  Firs  •  Spruce  «  Hemlock 

•  Seedling  &  Transplants  tor  Christmas  Trees 

•  Soil  Conservation  •  Ornamental 

Write  for  free  catalog 

PlJied  PeaJz  v4^iYie/Ueei 

Quality  JVurEKry  Stoch  For  More  Than  3S  yeorl 
801  WATER  STREET  INDIANA  2.  PA, 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  ^  poR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  elected  •Quick  Dellveiy 
Shipp^  anywheic  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Wanted  ■■  m  fJ 


JOHN 

296  2nd  St., 

Dealers 


A  New  Kind  of  Silage 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 


Gordon  Conklin 


VER  wonder  about  the  loss  of 
corn  when  you  drive  by  corn 
fields  still  unpicked  in  early 
March?  I  can  remember  seeing 
many  acres  of  such  corn  in  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  after  an  early  frost 
or  a  planting  season  delayed  by  cold, 
wet  weather.  Losses  sometimes  run  up 
to  100  per  cent  if 
corn  is  left  in  the 
field  until  the  next 
spring. 

Research  workers 
have  found  that, 
even  in  years  of  fa¬ 
vorable  weather, 
field  losses  are  cut 
down  by  harvesting 
at  a  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  22  to  30  per 
cent.  When  a  picker 
sheller  is  used,  it  has 
been  showm  that  at 
26  to  28  per  cent 
moisture  content,  the  losses  are  5  to  10 
per  cent  less  than  when  corn  is  left  to 
dry  in  the  field.  The  situation  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  haymaking,  where  leaf 
losses  are  reduced  by  baling  when  hay 
is  around  30  per  cent  moisture,  then 
mo\\r  dried.  Even  in  years  of  good  hay 
weather  farmers  say  they  make  better 
hay,  with  less  leaf  loss,  by  putting  hay 
in  the  barn  “wet.” 

So,  whether  emergency  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  a  desire  to  cut  field  losses  is 
responsible,  a  number  of  folks  ai’e 
meeting  the  situation  by  putting  up 
wet  ear  corn  silage.  It  has  been  done 
by  ensiling  corn  and  cob,  shelled  corn, 
or  ground  shelled  corn. 

Farm  Experience 

Eugene  Forrestal  of  Medina,  New 
York,  had  30  acres  of  corn  caught  by 
frost  in  1958  and  chose  the  ear-corn 
silage  method,  with  ears  at  35  per  cent 
moisture.  All  this  silage  was  fed  to  fat¬ 
tening  steers  and,  by  observation,  it 
appeared  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
regular  corn  and  cob  meal.  He  feels 
that  the  method  saves  labor,  cuts  down 
storage  costs,  and  allows  him  to  feed 
corn  without  grinding.  He  indicates  that 
this  way  of  handling  corn  may  be  a 
regular  practice  at  the  Forrestal  farm, 
regardless  of  the  season. 

Gene  used  a  sweet  corn  picker  for 
part  of  the  30  acres,  leaving  husks  on; 
a  regular  picker  took  husks  off  the 
rest.  Farmers  using  the  method  have 
no  strong  feelings  about  whether  or  not 


husks  are  left  on;  it  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  quickest  way  to  do  the 
job. 

Ralph  Poole  of  Geneva  put  3,600 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  a  silo  last 
year  for  feeding  steers.  He  harvested 
at  33  per  cent  moisture,  using  a  grain 
combine  with  picker  head.  Polyethylene 
covering  was  put  on  top  of  the  silage, 
and  silo  doors  were  heavily  greased  to 
make  it  as  air  tight  as  possible.  Ralph 
figured  he  had  20  bushels  spoil;  empha¬ 
sized  that  plans  must  be  made  to  feed 
off  2  to  3  inches  of  silage  every  day 
after  the  silo  is  opened.  Since  this  feed 
is  a  concentrate,  not  a  roughage,  the 
smaller  the  diameter  of  the  silo,  the 
easier  it  is  to  keep  ahead  of  it.  He 
recommends  a  moisture  content  of  be¬ 
tween  23  and  33  per  cent  for  ensiling 
shelled  corn. 

Ralph  is  impressed  with  savings 
made  in  storage  space,  less  spoilage 
than  in  a  crib,  and  labor  saved  in 
handling.  One  machine  picks  and  shells, 
another  blows  corn  into  silo,  and  it’s 
I'eady  to  feed. 

Bob  Maney  of  Seneca  Castle,  New 
York,  and  H.  J.  Blood  of  Oakfield,  New 
York,  are  others  who  have  fed  steers 
on  this  new  kind  of  corn  silage. 

Dairymen  are  interested,  too,  and 
Alfred  H.  Stiles,  Jr.  of  Glenfield,  New 
York,  reports  saving  a  lot  of  labor 
handling  corn  this  way.  His  cows  are 
producing  well  on  their  “corn  flakes.” 

Research  Information 

Researchers  have  checked  and  agree 
with  A1  that  high  moisture  corn  can 
make  a  good  dairy  feed.  University  of 
Illinois  figures  show  no  difference  in 
production  between  high  moisture  and 
regular  corn.  Michigan  State  tests  gave 
good  results  with  dairy  cattle,  using 
both  ground  shelled  corn  and  ear  corn 
ensilage  at  about  40  per  cent  moisture. 

Everyone  agrees  that  silos  must  be 
clean  and  airtight.  Ears  should  be  be¬ 
low  50  per  cent  moisture,  below  35  per 
cent  to  permit  easy  shelling,  although 
one  investigator  claimed  that  corn  can 
be  picked  (not  shelled)  anywhere  be¬ 
low  60  per  cent. 

The  season,  number  of  livestock,  size 
and  number  of  silos,  equipment  avail¬ 
able,  all  are  factors  to  juggle  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  of  ear  corn  silage. 
It  offers  real  possibilities  in  the  North¬ 
east,  where  we  often  get  caught  with 
soft  corn  and  where  labor  costs  are 
high. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 

For  one  thing,  blowers  have  largely  replaced  ensilage  cutters  for  filling  silo.  BcsidcJf 
where  are  all  the  corn  stalks?  This  is  a  new  idea,  running  high  moisture  corn  cot* 
through  a  cutter  for  ensiling. 
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Breeding  +  Feeding  + 
Management  =  14,544 
Herd  Average 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

duction,  Millers  properly  condition  each 
cow  while  dry,  then  follow  through  with 
a  careful  feeding  program.  Frank  Ca¬ 
hill,  commercial  feed  advisor,  visits  the 
farm  each  month  right  after  the  DELIA 
herd  book  reaches  the  farm.  At  that 
time  milk  and  butterfat  production  and 
condition  of  each  cow  is  studied  and  her 
feed  program  outlined  for  the  coming 
month. 


All  receive  a  quality  fitting  ration, 
the  higher  producers  up  to  26  pounds 
per  day.  Heifers  receive  about  2  pounds 
more  than  their  milk  production  would 
indicate.  Feeding  is  gauged  to  hold 
continued  high  production.  For  that 
reason  Harold  does  not  immediately 
reduce  the  grain  ration  of  a  cow  which 
has  passed  her  daily  production  peak. 
Cows  which  peak  at  60  pounds  may 
still  be  milking  40  pounds  when  due  to 
be  dried  off.  Cows  are  dry  from  6  to 
8  w'eeks. 

Corn  silage  is  fed  generously.  The 
Millers  used  a  hay  crimper  last  year 
and  harvested  excellent  hay.  For  the 
two  previous  years,  a  hay  crusher  was 
used. 

A  modified  zero  pasture  program  has 
been  followed  for  3  years.  In  summer 
cows  are  fed  in  the  barn  during  the  day 
and  are  pastured  at  night.  Grass  is  fed 
as  long  as  it  remains  tender;  when  it 
toughens,  silage  is  fed. 

Yearlings  and  some  dry  cows  are  fed 
a  home-grown  ration  of  900  lbs.  corn 
and  oats,  600  lbs.  of  a  32%  protein 
concentrate,  300  lbs.  molasses,  and  200 
lbs.  of  a  bulky  dairy  ration.  The  local 
mill  delivers  the  grist  in  bulk  and  it  is 
elevated  to  bins  over  the  dairy  stable. 

Calves  receive  whole  milk  for  one  to 
two  weeks,  then  change  to  a  quality 
milk  I’eplacer.  A  dry  calf  grower  ration 
is  kept  before  them;  they  start  eating 
it  at  an  early  age.  At  two  months  they 
are  eating  up  to  5  lbs.  per  day  and  at 
5  months  are  changed  to  an  equal 
weight  of  commercial  fitting  ration. 

Calves  and  heifers  receive  the  tarni’s 
best  early  cut  first-cutting  legume  hay. 
Clifton  believes  the  coarseness  of  first- 
cutting  helps  calves  develop  good  di¬ 
gestive  systems.  Heifers  are  bred  to 
calve  at  about  two  years  of  age,  but 
not  in  the  early  spring  months,  thus 
some  may  be  2I2  years  of  age  at  fresh¬ 
ening. 


Management 


Cows  are  bred  to  calve  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter.  With  a  few  extra 
cows  calving  in  the  fall,  an  even  flow  of 
niilk  is  maintained. 

About  30  heifer  calves  are  raised  an¬ 
nually  and  5  or  6  outstanding  calves 
^re  sold  to  4-H  Club  members.  Harold 
"’as  National  4-H  Club  Holstein  boy  in 
1955,  was  national  winner  in  the  Dairy 
Achievement  Contest,  member  of  the 
State  4-H  dairy  judging  team,  and 
earlier  was  a  national  FFA  dairy  win¬ 
der,  Clifton  is  past  president  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Eastern  N.  Y.  Holstein 
Club  and  Millerhurst  consigns  to  the 
club’s  sale  at  Rhinebeck. 


With  approximately  150  purebreds 
on  the  farm,  there  is  considerable  book¬ 
keeping.  Clifton’s  wdfe  handles  the  cash 
account  book,  Harold  keeps  other  re¬ 
cords.  Individual  animals  are  owned 
separately  by  father  and  son.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  is  owned  and  310  acres  of  addi- 
honal  land  is  rented  in  partnership 
bach  year  all  fields  and  pastures  are 
op-dressed  with  either  commercial 
ertilizer  or  manure.  Fields  are  tested 
determine  the  amount  of  lime  and 
kc  type  of  fertilizer  to  be  applied. 

The  Millers  look  ahead  to  even  more 
changes  in  dairy  farmipg  and  are  mak- 
plans  for  the  coming  years.  Judg¬ 
es  from  past  performance,  the  folks  at 
Millerhurst  will  continue  to  develop  a 
successful  dairy  business. 


Rodney  Bounds  {right)  talks  crops  with  Cleveland  Bounds  {on  tractor)  and  Firestone  representative  Don  Bounds. 


says  Rodney  Bounds,  Newark,  Maryland.  “Firestones  stand  up  longer  than  any  other  tires  I’ve 
used.  When  it  comes  to  hard  work— hi  heavy  going  with  heavy  loads— there’s  not  a  farm  tire 
made  that  can  touch  them!  Those  tread  bars  seem  to  last  and  last!  And  my  Firestone  man  in 
Salisbury,  Don  Bounds,  gives  me  fast  in-the-field  service.  He’s  no  relation,  either!” 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion*  tractor 
tire  is  built  to  give  you  longer  service  and  top 
performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough  tire  tests 
prove  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  gives 
the  tire  greater  impact  resistance.  Its  tread  is 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest- 
wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  The 
flat  tread  contour  with  curved  and  tapered  traction 
bars,  cleans  easily  and  gives  you  positive  grip  in 
any  soil  condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 
Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively  in  sidewalls 
to  resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  the  All  Traction  Champion  will  give  you 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  Firestone’s 
complete  line  of  farm  tires,  too.  And  remember. 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps 
your  equipment  rolling  while  Firestone  retreads 
or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


- Tractor -  - - Truck -  - Car - - 

All  Tractron  Champion*  Super  All  Traction*  All  Traction*  Transport*  De  Lu»«  Champion* 


♦Firestone— 'r.  AI . 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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GET  GOING.  KEEP  GOING! 


••  *•« 


THE  G.L.F.  REDI-GRIP! 


G.L.F.  POWER  CHAMP  GASOLINES! 


THREE  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  REDI  GRIPS  GET  YOU  GOING 

•  More  Tread  Depth . . .  over  one-half  inch,  deeper  than  many  of 
the  industry's  leading  winter  tires  •  Extra  Wide  Tread  . . .  wider 
than  3  of  the  industries  4  leading  brands  •  Big  Shoulder  Bars . . . 
gives  you  "paddle  wheel”  action  through  snow  and  mud. 

THREE  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  REDI-GRIPS  KEEP  YOU  GOING 

•  Nylon  Cord  Construction  . . .  extra  protection  against  impact 
breaks,  especially  important  in  late  winter  and  spring,  when 
roads  are  "chuck-holed”  and  broken  up  from  the  winter  weather 

•  Sipes  .  .  .  tiny  traction  units  which  put  hundreds  of  extra 
gripping  edges  on  the  road  •  No  Drone . . .  all-year-round  driving. 

I 

HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

The  Redi-Grip  usually  sells  for  slightly  less. than  other  leading 
tires  of  comparable  quality.  This  month  and  next  you  will  save 
even  more.  Redi-Grips  are  on  sale.  One  hundred  trailerloads 
entitled  G.L.F.  to  a  quantity  discount,  and  this  discount  is  being 
passed  on  to  you  . . .  in  savings  from  $5  to  $20  per  tire. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  GUARANTEE? 

Plenty.  Here’s  why. 

All  good  tires  carry  a  guarantee  against  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  materials  defects.  THE  DIFFERENCE  is  that 
G.L.F.  guarantees  against  ANY  failure  .  .  .  manu¬ 
facturing,  materials,  AND  any  and  all  road  hazards. 
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G.L.F.  BATTERIES 

No  aggravatin'  dead  starter  on  cold  winter  morn¬ 
ings  with  G.L.F.  Batteries.  Six-and  twelve-volt 
sizes.  Guarantees  range  from  18  months  to 
4  years.  Here's  why  G.L.F.  can  give  such  long- 
lasting  guarantees: 

•  Piastok  cases  are  unbreakable  and  shock-proof  •  All  grids  are 
interlocked  ...this  prevents  "flake  off”  which  in  turn  stops  shorts, 
and  prolongs  battery  life  •  Lead  bushings  stop  post  leaks  • 
Darak  separators  between  plates  slow  down  deterioration  of 
the  plates. 


G.L.F.  ANTI-FREEZE 

Save  some  money  here  too.  Put  in  your  own.  Nothing  compli¬ 
cated  about  the  job. 

G.L.F.  Regular  Anti-freeze  $.95  gal. 

G.L.F.  Permanent  Anti-freeze  $2.15  gal. 

We’ll  test  your  anti-freeze  level  to  see  how  much  you  need. 


NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER  WITH  . . . 


KOA  . . .  THE  NEW  ADDITIVE  THAT  STOPS  STALLING  DUE 
TO  CARBURETOR  ICE. 


Gasoline  is  vaporized  in  the  carburetor.  This  is  a  cooling  process 
and  can  make  the  air-gas  mixture  so  cold  that  moisture  in  the  air 
freezes,  forming  ice  inside  the  carburetor.  This  ice  chokes  off 
fuel  flow  to  the  engine.  The  engine  stalls.  Carburetor  ice  is  most 
bothersome  while  idling,  in  cold,  damp  weather. 


KOA  coats  the  inside  of  the  carburetor.  Ice  can't  stick.  Your 
engine  keeps  running  even  in  cold,  damp  weather. 

If  A  is  now  added  to  both  Power-Champ  Regular  and  Power- 
Champ  Premium. 

NOW  100  OCTANE! 

Power-Champ  Premium  has  been  boosted  to  100  Octane.  Exhaus¬ 
tive  tests  proved  Power-Champ  Premium  better  than  some 
advertised  as  "Over  100  Octane,”  and  as  good  as  any  premium 
gasoline  you  can  buy. 

New  100  Octane  Power-Champ  Premium  gives  you  unbeatable 
performance  in  high-compression  engines. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


For  New  Power  Champ  call  your  G.LF.'  Petroleum  Plant ...  for  Redi-Grips,  your  G.LF.  Store 
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How  To 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  3,  1959 


Get  In  Hot  Water 


IT  MAY  date  you,  but  how  many  re¬ 
member  those  “good  old  days”  when 
water  was  heated  either  on  top  of  the 
wood  stove  or  in  a  reservoir  on  the 
side?  How  well  I  can  remember,  as  a 
small  boy,  carrying  water  (pumped  by 
the  small  boy)  to  the  reservoir.  It  held 
exactly  six  and  one  half  pails  and  was 
heated  by  considerable  quantities  of 
wood  (carried  by  the  small  boy).  These 
modem  time-and-motion  experts  had 
nothing  on  my  Dad,  for  he  always 
placed  one  woodpile  along  the  track  be¬ 
tween  the  pump  and  kitchen  door. 

Looking  back,  it  was  obvious  why 
baths  were  restricted  to  Saturday 
nights,  why  two  or  three  loads  of 
clothes  were  washed  in  the  same  batch 
of  water,  why  Mom  was  so  terribly 
tired  at  the  end  of  a  day.  Washing  a 
bulk  tank  plus  all  the  other  modern 
dairy  utensils  would  have  been  a  major 
undertaking,  if  not  impossible. 

Changes  Made 

The  years  have  sped  by  and  have 
brought  gleaming  bulk  tanks,  pipeline 
milkers,  stainless  steel  wash  tanks.  In 
the  homes,  the  years  have  brought  teen¬ 
agers  who  are  used  to  10  minute  hot 
showei’s.  So,  the  people  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  both  expect  and  require  large 
amounts  of  hot  water. 

The  experts  tell  us  this  trend  will 
continue,  judging  by  the  projection  of 
past  into  future.  In  1959,  there  are 
3,526  producers  using  bulk  tanks  under 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  This  represents  seven 
per  cent  of  the  producers  and  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  milk.  Only  two  years 
earlier,  corresponding  figures  were  one 
per  cent  and  two  per  cent,  respectively. 
Pipeline  milkers  are  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity,  since  they  team  up  so  well 
with  bulk  tanks  in  getting  things  done 
with  less  work. 

Miscellaneous  uses  of  hot  water  are 
becoming  more  common,  including  use 
by  artificial  breeding  technicians  and 
veterinarians,  for  feeding  calves  and 
warming  molasses,  for  thawing  gutter 
chains  and  washing  fami  equipment. 

The  reservoir  on  the  old  wood  stove 
has  given  way  to  gleaming  tanks,  little 
gleaming  tanks  are  giving  way  to  big 
gleaming  tanks,  and  big  gleaming 
tanks  are  being  put  in  the  barn  as  well 
as  at  the  house.  In  all  this  process, 
questions  inevitably  arise  about  how 
best  to  accomplish  changes. 

Determine  Need 

In  planning  any  project,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  think  carefully  about  probable 
needs.  Considerable  research  has  been 
done  on  this  subject,  and,  assuming 
water  temperature  of  150°F.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  given: 

1.  Allow  one-fifth  of  a  gallon  per  cow 
per  milking  for  washing  udders,  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  and  a  half  gallons  per 
herd. 

2.  One  conventional  milker  unit  requires 
between  4  and  5  gallons  per  day  for 
washing.  Miscellaneous  utensils  all 
add  up  to  the  equivalent  of  1  milker 
unit. 

3.  Allow  one  gallon  of  water  for  each 
100  gallons  of  bulk  milk  cooler  ca¬ 
pacity,  minimum  of  two  and  a  half 
gallons,  where  cleaning  is  done  from 
a  bucket. 

Where  cleaning  is  done  by  several 
gallons  of  tepid  water  in  tank,  allow 
two  gallons  for  each  one  hundred 
gallons  of  bulk  milk  cooler  capacity. 

4.  If  warm  water  is  used  by  truck 
driver  to  rinse  bulk  tank,  allow  a 
third  of  a  gallon  of  water  for  each 
100  gallons  of  tank  capacity. 

5.  Pipeline  systems  using  air  and  water 
have  a  thumb  rule  which  calculates 
total  daily  needs  as  about  three  times 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 


the  volume  of  water  needed  for  one 
washing.  Washing  volume  depends  on 
type  and  size  of  system. 

6.  Differences  exist  among  pipeline 
milkers  in  terms  of  hot  water  needs. 
Allow  plenty,  however,  because  an 
around-the-barn  system  plus  bulk 


tank  for  50  cows  may  result  in  a 
total  requirement  of  as  high  as  180 
gallons  per  day. 

7.  Roughly,  in  heaters  beyond  30  gal¬ 
lon  capacity,  original  cost  of  tank 
amounts  to  about  $1  per  additional 
gallon.  Therefore,  initial  expense  is 


CLEAIVIJP  TIME 

Bulk  tanks,  like  dishes,  must  be  washed  at  regular  intervals.  Ray  Bancroft,  of  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  does  the  honors.  Ray  runs  his  35  cows  through  a  conventional  stanchion 
milking  parlor,  using  a  pipeline  milker  that  cleans  in  place.  The  weather  was  so  hot 
the  day  we  called,  it  seemed  like  a  hot  water  heater  wasn't  necessary! 


L4IHKS  #:03IPEIEx\TE» 

But  Stanley  Bothwell/  of  East  Genoa,  N,  Y.,  tells  us  that  cleaning  his  pipeline  milker 
is  rea  lly  simple.  Only  one  short  pipe  is  removed,  rest  cleans  in  place.  Stanley,  by 
the  way,  has  another  water  heater  near  the  calf  pens  to  warm  water  used  in  feeding. 


HISII WASHING  HEEES 


Men  folks  just  naturally  shy  away  from 
washing  dishes.  Adrian  May,  of  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  he  doesn't  enjoy  the 
job,  but  the  pails  and  milkers  are  in  the 
sink  twice  a  day.  He  commented  that 
plenty  of  hot  water  makes  the  job  easier; 
has  enough  left  over  for  the  veterinarian, 
bulk  tank  cleaning,  udder  massaging,  and 
watering  hens  in  winter. 


WASH  HAY  JHY 


Mrs.  Frank  Turek  of  King  Ferry  can  re¬ 
member  heating  water  in  the  reservoir  on 
a  wood  stove.  Now,  with  a  big  heater 
operating  on  off  peak  power,  the  Tureks 
have  plenty  of  water  for  the  automatic 
washer,  dishwasher,  and  three  bathrooms. 
On-  the  other  side  of  wall  behind  washer 
is  a  shower  for  men  coming  in  from  fields, 
a  real  bracer  after  hot  day. 


not  a  big  item  in  terms  of  adequate 
hot  water  supply. 

8.  If  you  re  somewhat  confused  regard¬ 
ing  possible  needs  as  your  business 
grows,  remember  that  another  water 
heater  can  be  added  in  series  with  the 
existing  one.  This  allows  you  to  meet 
your  needs  without  trading  in  the  old 
one. 

For  some  pipeline  systems,  water 
tank  temperatures  above  150°F.  are 
recommended,  but  150°  is  considered 
the  best  level  for  economy  of  heating 
and  life  of  the  tank.  Temperatures 
above  this  level  result  in  excessive  de¬ 
posits  on  tank  from  “hard”  water  and, 
of  course,  give  greater  opportunity  for 
heat  loss.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  risk 
of  having  the  children  learn  some  new 
words  when  the  hired  man  tries  to  wash 
his  hands  under  the  hot  water  tap. 

In  areas  where  the  cheaper  “off-peak” 
electric  power  is  available,  it  can  mean 
quite  a  saving  to  heat  water  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  This  usually  means  a 
larger  heating  tank  is  needed,  since  it 
should  hold  enough  to  last  through  the 
following  day.  If  use  of  hot  water  on 
certain  days  exceeds  the  amount  heated 
by  the  off  peak  element,  a  second  ele¬ 
ment  at  the  top  of  heater  will  take  over 
on  regular  power. 

Looking  Ahead 

We  engaged  in  retrospect  a  while 
back,  so  maybe  we  should  look  ahead, 
too.  Suppose  the  day  wall  come  when  a 
daily  hot  water  hosing  will  be  required 
of  all  cement  floors  in  the  cow  stable? 
Anyway,  we’re  sure  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  hot  water  will  continue  to  grow 
on  American  farms. 

The  small  boy  no  longer  carries 
water  and  wood,  but  has  long  since 
been  put  to  mowing  lawn,  driving  trac¬ 
tor,  \yeeding  garden,  toting  papers  and 
running  eri'ands.  May  his  shower  water 
be  always  hot;  may  hi§  Mom  and  Dad 
fully  appreciate  the  convenience  of  a 
steady  supply  of  steaming  water. 

HEAHER  COMMENT 

Speaking  of  the  next  ten  years,  Mr. 
E.,  Clark  at  South  Brewer,  Maine,  com¬ 
ments:  “I  believe  we  will  use  steam  to 
sterilize  all  our  milking  utensils  as  well 
as  the  bulk  tank.”  He  reports  a  90- 
gallon  water  heater  in  the  house,  and  a 
50-gallon  at  the  barn,  and  plans  to  put 
in  a  pipeline  milker  which  will  require 
even  more  hot  water  capacity.  Mixing 
feed  for  cows  is  a  special  use  of  hot 
water  mentioned  by  this  New  England 
farmer. 

Hcrbei’t  Hallman  at  Jewett  City,  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  an  84-gallon  heater  at  the 
barn,  reports  barn  hot  water  use  ten 
times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  He 
uses  it  to  wash  udders,  milking  utensils, 
pipeline,  and  bulk  tank,  as  well  as  for 
feeding  calves.  Herbert  does  not  fore¬ 
see  an  increased  hot  water  consumption 
on  his  place  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Walter  Kopp  of  Cuba,  New  York, 
comments:  “Hot  water  today  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  and  a  pleasure.”  He  has  a  tota 
of  117  gallons  of  hot  water  heater  ca¬ 
pacity  at  house  and  barn.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  and  “home  doctoring”  of  livo" 
stock  are  reported  as  uses  for  ho 
water. 

Henry  Lanz  of  Ellington,  Connecti 
cut,  tells  me  that  he  always  gives  fres 
cows  water  as  hot  as  they  can  drin  ■ 
He  presently  has  a  30-gallon  heater  a 
the  barn  and  feels  that  it  is  too  sm' 
To  these  comments  could  be  added  a 
host  of  similar  ones,  building  a 
of  expanding  need  for  hot  water  in 
home  and  at  the  barn. 

All  in  all,  comments  by  readers 
with  Walter  Kopp,  that  plentiful  ho 
water  is  a  joy  to  have  as  well  as 
necessity  for  modern  farming. 


Here... the  trucks  with  Total 
Newness!  ’60  Chevrolet 

f  anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! ) 


With  revolutionary  torsion-spring 
suspension,  with  bulldozer  dura¬ 
bility  in  frames,  sheet  metal  and 
cab  construction,  these  unique 
’60  models  ride  like  no  truck  ever 
rode  before  .  .  .  last  longer  than 
any  Chevrolets  ever  made! 

h  ever  a  truck  looked  specially  designed 
farm  duty  it’s  the  ’60  Chevrolet. 
Take  the  way  it  rides.  With  those  new 


torsion  springs  up  front  there’s  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  feel  behirid  the  wheel.  You 
roll  easy  over  pasture  trails  and  torn-up 
back  roads  you  used  to  take  strictly  in 
low  gear.  You  get  more  hauling  done 
in  a  day’s  time. 


Then  take  Chevy’s  new  durability. 
Frames  are  stronger;  cabs  roomier  and 
67%  more  rigid.  And  that  new  inde¬ 
pendent  front  suspension  soaks  up  most 
of  the  road  shock  and  vibration  that 
can  shake  the  life  out  of  a  truck’s  body 
and  sheet  metal  in  no  time. 

And  Chevy’s  got  the  kind  of  truck 
style  you’d  be  pleased  to  show  off  any¬ 
where.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  ride.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


/ 
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COOLANT 


SOLAR  ' 

MUkMinder 


Here's  the  “Minute-Man, 
the  “Power  Saver”  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion ! 
It  does  not  waste  freon  like 
systems  which  flood  the 
cooling  plate. 


Save  dollars  cooling 
milk  with  direct 
cooling,  largest  plate 
and  Controlled 
Flow  Expansion! 


Solar’s  cooling  plate  has 
over  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  Direct  cooling  of 
larger  area  saves  power 
use,  power  costs! 


Here’s  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Milk  Minder; 
It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or 
layers  of  metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  sepa¬ 
rates  milk  from  cooling  freon  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate.  Effective  cooling  area  is 
larger  than  for  any  other  tank,  you  cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly.  When  milk  temperature  changes. 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circulates  just  the  right  amount  of 
cooling  freon  through  the  plate.  When  cooling  is  done,  it 
returns  freon  to  a  reservoir ,  .  .  power  shuts  off. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparison,  it  cooled  milk  for 
Vs  the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  you/  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct 
for  more  information  on  why  and  how  it  cools  milk  cheaper! 

Solar  Milk  Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel 

bulk  milk  tank. 

m2SS  Solar  Permanent 

DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  540 

Fr-35B 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


Extra  Money  For  Farmers! 

Put  your  idle  land  to  work.  Raise  and 
sell  Xmas  trees.  Easy  and  profitable 
when  you  know  how.  Send  for  FREE 
12-page  Planting  Guide,  filled  with 
valuable  tips. 

Write  Hcrvicr  Dirretur 

VAN'S  PINES,  West  Olive,  Michigan 


COWPOX 


RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  f  ungi- 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bott  le  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 
H.W  NaylorCo.  Morris  3,  N.Y 


Clarence  Benson  and  his  bulk  ntilk  tank 


Herringbone  Milking  Parlors 
And  Bnlk  Milk  Tanks 


r  I  BOUT  A  YEAR  ago,  when  Clar¬ 
ence  Benson,  whose  dairy  farm 
I _ I  is  near  Ludlowville  in  Tomp¬ 

kins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  decided  to  in- 
stal  a  herringbone  milking  parlor  and 
bulk  tank,  he  spent  three  days  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  He  talked  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  had  had  experience 
with  these  systems.  Later  he  visited 
men  in  other  areas,  and  finally  decided 
to  go  ahead. 

His  arrangement  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  is  usually  seen,  in  that 
the  cows  (40  at  present,  but  with  plans 
for  75  next  winter)  are  in  a  stanchion 
barn  rather  than  a  pen  stable,  and  go 
from  there  to  the  pipeline  milking  par¬ 
lor.  The  bulk  tank  holds  700  gallons, 
and  at  present  milk  is  picked  up  every 
other  day.  Intervals  between  milkings 
are  11  and  13  hours,  and  with  this  ar- 
I’angement  one  man  can  milk  around  50 
cows  an  hour. 

This  is  a  300  acre  farm,  producing 
the  roughage  and  about  half  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  for  75  head  of  stock.  Clarence 
owns  a  grain  combine  in  partnership 
with  a  brother. 

A  few  miles  across  a  valley  Dave 
Hardie  has  a  somewhat  similar  .set-up 
with  some  variations.  Dave  has  a  pole 
pen  stable,  but  the  cows  go  into  the 
milking  parlor  through  an  old  conven¬ 
tional  stable,  where,  the  day  1  was 
there,  they  were  fed  a  liberal  amount 
of  oat  silage.  The  stanchions  are  not 
used;  each  cow  just  chooses  a  particu¬ 
lar  spot  and  sticks  her  head  through. 


But  Dave  plans  to  tear  off  the  stan¬ 
chions  before  long. 

The  oat  silage  will  be  fed  out,  and 
then  the  silo  will  be.  filled  with  corn. 
Hay  is  chopped  dry  and  blown  into  the 
mow,  where  a  fan  completes  the  drying 
process.  For  convenience,  some  hay  Is 
baled  for  heifers  generally  kept  some 
distance  from  the  hay  barn.  However, 
not  wanting  to  make  the  investment  in 
a  hay  baler,  Dave  rents  a  baler  from 
a  neighbor. 

The  spherical  containers  into  which 
the  milk  goes  in  the  herringbone  par¬ 
lor  have  marks  on  the  sides  to  indicate 
the  weight  of  the  milk,  and  Dave  says 
that  a  check  shows  that  the  marks  are 
correct  to  within  one  to  one-and-a-half 
pounds.  For  DHIA  purposes  the  milk  is 
actually  weighed  one  day  a  month. 

I  asked  how  much  grain  was  fed,  and 
Dave  replied,  ‘‘One  pound  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  I’ve  been  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  grain,”  he  said,  ‘‘but 
when  I  do  that  I  seem  to  get  less  milk, 
or  the  cows  lose  weight.” 

Dave,  of  course,  has  a  bulk  tank  and 
pipeline  to  go  along  with  the  herring¬ 
bone  milking  parlor. 

The  trend  toward  bulk  tanks  has 
been  consistent,  and  if  anything,  the 
trend  is  speeding  up.  A  considerable 
investment  is  involved  and  naturally  a 
dairyman  is  going  to  think  twice  before 
he  spends  the  money.  Both  Dave  and 
Clarence  have  the  general  feeling  that 
a  minimum  of  40  to  50  cows  are  nee  led 
to  make  the  investment  profitable. 

—H.L.C. 


Dave  Hardie  washes  udders  on  one  side  of  the  pit  while  cows  on  the  other  side 
are  being  milked. 
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Perlinent  Facts 
About  Your  Schools 

IN  NEW  YORK  State,  during  the  past 
school  year  of  1958-59,  State  aid 
amounting  to  $586,709,564  was  paid  to 
the  school  districts. 


If  it  were  not  for  this  large  State 
fund  applied  to  the  equalization  of 
school  costs  it  would  obviously  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  less  wealthy  districts 
to  provide  an  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Even  if  the  district  with  $4,000 
taxable  wealth  per  child  were  to  tax 
itself  at  the  very  high  rate  of  $25.00 
per  $1,000  of  full  valuation,  it  would 
still  raise  only  $100  per  year  per  child, 
an  amount  far  below  that  needed  for  a 
minimum  acceptable  program  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  equalization  aid 
described  above,  there  are  several  spe¬ 
cial  aids,  such  as  those  for  handicapped 
children,  transportation,  school  build¬ 
ings,  night  high  schools,  sum.mer 
schools,  adult  education,  experimental 
programs,  and  high  tax  rate  relief. 
Some  aid  is  also  paid  to  boards  of  co¬ 
operative  educational  services  and  to 
county  vocational  education  and  exten¬ 


sion  boards.  Such  special  aids  account¬ 
ed  for  14  per  cent  of  all  State  aid  paid 
in  1958-59. 

State  aid  is  not  earmarked  as  to  use, 
with  tjjie  possible  exception  of  building 
aid.  It  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
for  which  a  board  of  education  may  le¬ 
gally  spend  money. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PEIXETIXG  HAY 

OME  interesting  results  have  come 
from  some  experiments  with  making 
hay  into  pellets.  We  are  not  predicting 
that  pelleting  hay  will  become  stand¬ 
ard  practice,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
a  distinct  possibility. 

Some  steer  calves  which  wintered  on 
good  quality  alfalfa  which  had  been 
pelleted  made  substantially  more  gains 
than  another  group  fed  long  alfalfa. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  the  hay  by  pelleting 


was  the  Important  feature.  The  calves 
ate  more  dry  matter  this  way  and  on 
the  basis  of  gains,  they  were  able  to 
make  good  use  of  it. 

Some  tests  have  shown  that  feeding 
finely  ground  roughage  to  dairy  cows 
resulted  in  a  drop  in  butterfat.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  was  caused  by  passage  of  the 
roughage  through  the  rumen  so  rapidly 
that  normal  bacterial  fermentation  did 
not  take  place.  Therefore,  the  cellu¬ 
lose  in  the  roughage  was  not  used  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  in  long  hay.  This 
same  disadvantage  might  occur  with 
pelleted  roughage. 

One  authority  quotes  the  cost  of  pel¬ 
leting  at  $10.00  a  ton  with  the  added 
comment  that  the  cost  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $6.00  or  $8.00  a  ton.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  whether  or  not  the 
advantages  will  be  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  extra  cost. 


According  to  a  study  of  school  aid 
made  by  Paul  A.  Hedlund,  State  aid 
analyst  in  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  total  cost  of  operating  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
New  York  State  in  1958-59  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,492,000,000.  The  State 
contributed  about  39  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Less  than  1  per  cent  came  from 
Federal  aid  and  about  60  per  cent  from 
local  taxes. 

Money  for  State  aid  comes  from  the 
State’s  general  fund,  and  is  derived 
principally  from  the  personal  income 
tax,  general  business  taxes,  excise  tax¬ 
es,  and  taxes  on  transfers  and  exchang¬ 
es.  The  local  school  district’s  share 
comes  almost  entirely  from  taxes  on 
real  property. 

About  86  per  cent  of  all  State  aid 
paid  in  1958-59  was  what  is  called 
foundation  aid,  or  equalization  aid.  Its 
purpose  is  to  enable  all  school  districts 
to  provide  a  basic  educational  program 
at  least  up  to  the  minimum  level  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  law,  an  annual  current  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $356  per  elementary  child 
and  $445  for  each  secondary  child  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

Up  to  this  expenditure  level  the  State 
shares  in  educational  costs  in  such  a 
way  that  the  local  burden  is  the  same 
in  all  districts,  regardless  of  taxable 
wealth.  This  is  done  by  requiring  each 
school  district  to  contribute  $7.34  per 
$1,000  on  the  full  valuation  of  its  tax¬ 
able  real  property.  If  this  amount  falls 
short  of  the  foundation  level  of  $356 
per  elementary  child  and  $445  per  sec¬ 
ondary  child,  the  State  contributes  the 
difference. 

A  district  with  only  $4,000  in  full 
value  per  elementary  child  will  there¬ 
fore  conti'ibute  $29  per  child,  and  the 
State  $327  per  child.  A  district  with 
$25,000  in  full  value  per  child  will  con¬ 
tribute  $184  per  child,  and  the  State 
$172.  In  no  case  does  the  State  con¬ 
tribute  less  than  $139  per  child.  This 
method  of  apportioning  State  aid  is 
generally  referred  to  as  equalization,  in 
that  the  cost  of  providing  the  founda¬ 
tion  program  is  equally  spread  over  all 
school  districts.  If  a  local  school  dist¬ 
rict  chooses  to  spend  more  than  $356 
per  elementary  child  and  $445  per  sec¬ 
ondary  child  per  year  it  is  free  to  do  so 
but  this  added  cost  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  local  district. 


Keep  her  in  the  good  health 
needed  for  ntaximum  production! 


Disease  affects  a  cow’s  productive 
capacity,  often  keeps  her  out  of  the 
milking  line. 

That’s  why  so  many  dairy  farmers 
are  now  using  feeds  containing 
AUREOMYCIN®.  This  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic  helps  provide  the  good 
health  cows  need  to  reach  their  max¬ 
imum  milking  potential. 

AUREOMYCIN,  in  feeds,  effectively 
aids  in  the  control  of  three  costly 


diseases:  Respiratory  disease 
(rhinotracheitis-shipping  fever 
complex),  foot  rot  and  bacterial 
diarrhea. 

CALVES,  too,  need  AUREOMYCIN! 
Milk  replacers  and  starter  feeds 
containing  AUREOMYCIN  get  calves 
off  to  a  good  start,  reduce  scouring, 
promote  up  to  35%  faster  growth. 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
your  feed  dealer  for  dairy  feeds 


containing  AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  herds 
in  better  health  1  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


’AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  trademai'k  for  chlortetracycline. 


(610)  14 
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PIGS 


PIGS 


PIGS 


All  the  forecasters  are  talking  about 
low  hog  prices  in  the  coming  market 
.  .  .  unless  the  government  develops  a 
sudden  pre-election  taste  for  pork  .  .  . 
and  that  means  you  serious  hog-raisers 
will  have  to  use  every  cost-cutting 
trick  you  know  if  you’re  gonna  make 
a  decent  profit. 


This  means  that  you  can’t  start  wor¬ 
rying  about  your  costs  after  your  pigs 
are  weaned  and  on  a  fattening  and 
finishing  ration.  It  may  be  too  late 
then !  Nope,  if  you  want  to  make 
money  on  next  year’s  pigs,  you  have  to 
start  right  now  .  .  .  with  the  sow.  Think 
about  these  two  facts: 

1.  On  an  average,  swine  raisers 
figure  $5  or  more  cost  per  pig  at 
birth.  But  on  the  Watkins  Pro¬ 
gram,  you’ll  spend  less  than  $22 
for  the  recommended  Brood 
Sow  ration  ...  or  on  an  8-pig 
litter  each  pig  wovild  cost  you 
about  $2.7.'>  at  birth.  And  chanc¬ 
es  are  good  you’ll  have  10,  il  or 
12-pig  litters  instead  of  8,  which 
will  bring  your  pig  cost  down 
even  further. 


2.  A  pig  weighing  3 1/2  pounds  at 
birth  has  6  times  more  ability  to 
survive  than  a  1  '/2-pound  runt. 
And  each  Yi  pound  of  birth 
weight  (over  2  pounds)  cuts  2 
weeks  off  the  time  you  have  to 
feed  a  pig  to  market.  That  is,  a 
3-pound  pig  is  likely  to  get  to 
market  a  month  earlier  than  a 
2-pounder  .  .  .  for  a  better  price 
and  on  less  feed. 

How  do  you  get  the  big  litters  of 
healthy,  heavy  pigs  that  you  need  this 
season?  Well,  of  course  you  must  have 
good  breeding  stock,  good  sanitation 
and  management.  But  on  toj)  of  this 
.  .  .  you  have  to  make  sure  the  sows 
get  the  nutrients  they  need  to  make 
pigs. 

Sows  need  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
of  course.  They  also  need  high-quality 
protein  from  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  sources  .  .  .  and  more  important, 
they  need  the  essential  MINerals  and 
VITamins. 

Watkins  has  tlevcloped  a  Brood 
Sow  Program  that  has  become 
famous  for  the  results  it  gives  .  .  . 
big  litters  .  .  .  heavy,  healthy  and 
thrifty  .  .  .  for  a  very  low  cost  ner 
pig.  The  ration  is  fortified  with 
Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  Swine  for 
the  important  MINeral-VITamin 
fortification. 

Next  time  your  Watkins  Dealer 
calls,  take  a  few  minutes  and  see  what 
this  famous  Brood  Sow  Program  can 
do  for  you. 

THE  J.  R.  V\/ATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CALIFORNIA 

Here  We  Come  ! 


Cathedral  spire  in  old  New  Orleans,  from- 
ed  by  wrought-iron  grill  work  of  balcony 
typical  of  early  New  Orleans  homes. 


Massive  "Half  Dome"  in  Yosemite  Nation¬ 
al  Park.  The  scenery  throughout  the  park 
is  breathtaking. 


Th  is  is  the  entrance  to  "Tomorrowland" 
in  the  magic  kingdom  of  Disneyland. 


Junnarif  2r - ehruat'Mf  21 

How  WOULD  you  like  to  take  a 
wonderful  trip  to  California  and 
the  Southwest — and  visit  all  of 
these  famous  places:  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  Carlsbad  Caverns,  Santa  Fe, 
Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Dis¬ 
neyland,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Yo¬ 
semite  National  Park,  Death  Valley, 
Las  Vegas,  and  the  awe  inspiring 
Grand  Canyon? 

And  how'  would  you  like  just  to  get 
on  a  train  and  find  yourself  with  a 
congenial  group  of  people,  all  looking 
forward  to  a  wonderful  trip  together? 
And  how  would  you  like  to  have  some¬ 
one  else  do  all  the  planning  and  manag¬ 
ing  of  the  tour — so  that  you  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to 
follow  the  leader  and  enjoy  yourself  to 
the  utmost  ? 

You  can  have  this  delightful  vacation 
if  you  come  with  us  on  our  1960  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  California  Tour. 
The  dates  are  January  27  to  February 
21,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
the  printed,  illustrated  itinerary  which 
gives  you  full  details  and  the  cost  of 
the  all-expense  ticket. 

Our  California  Tour  always  sells-  out 
quickly,  so  don’t  delay  in  writing  us. 
Our  space  is  limited  for  this  very  pop¬ 
ular  tour,  which  comes  only  once  in  two 
years.  If  you  wish  to  make  sure  of 
your  reservation,  you  may  send  it  in 
immediately,  with  a  deposit  of  $100  for 
each  reservation.  This  amount  will  of 
course  be  refunded  if  you  should  have 
to  cancel  later. 

Write  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-C, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You  may  use  the  coupon 
on  this  page  to  send  for  the  printed 
itinerary. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  1960  California 
Tour,  Jan.  27  to  Feb.  21. 


Name . 


Add  ress- 


Pleasc  orint  your  name  and  address 


We'll  spend  two  nights  at  the  fabulous  Del  Coronado  Hotel  in  a  South  Sea  Islands 
setting  in  southern  California,  and  while  there  we  will  take  the  "Wonder  Tour"  which 
includes  the  city  of  San  Diego. 


"I  HAVEN'T 
SEEN  A  RAT 
ON  MY  PLACE 
IN  MONTHS!' 


cornu.,  Who 

coSri”°“ 

t  killed  them  2 
a  year  a&( 

was  almost 


months 


It’s  a  fact  —  d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease- 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON ’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
and  that  every  bite  they  eat  puts  another 
nail  in  their  coihns.  d-CON  actually  makes 
rats  commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED-always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.” 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock,  yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 


NSWf  d-CON  in  3  Ib.  Economy 
Farm  Size  I  Save  $1.12  over  1  lb- 
size  and  get  —  free  —  3  plastic  bait 
stations  in  every  package! 


n 


d-CON* 

World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Rodenticides 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS  ■  20 


Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  Including:  “Scripto" 
"Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate" 
“Waterman”  “Wcarever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red. 

Blue,  Black, 

Green.  Brown 
Lavender  or 
Gold  ink. 


Retractable 

PENS 
15  for  $1 

100  for  $6-^® 
Choice  of  Red,  Blue 


Black  or  Green 


Ink- 


Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request 

REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY  -  30  for 
Add  10c  snipping  charge.  Money  back  gu 


Barclay  Distributors 

Dept.  84-L4 


86-24  Parsons  Blvd., 


Jamaica, 


N.  T- 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x!)  (d)  $5.04;  8x12  ®  »'• 


Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tt-uis  'II  niil  fur  all  imriioses. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO- 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  Yun 


1877) 
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WAYS  TO  SELL  AllLK 

S  I  see  it,  milk  promotion  was  re¬ 
jected  because  convincing  advance 
publicity  did  not  reach  all  producers  in 
that  many  did  not  attend  the  hearings, 
and  because  of  the  busy  time  of  year 
many  did  not  have  a  chance  to  do  much 
reading,  either. 

Previous  promotions  of  this  type  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  expected.  There 
was  some  downright  resentment  of  the 
positive  approach  used,  particularly 
among  those  who  were  not  well  in¬ 
formed. 

We  definitely  believe  that  producers 
should  and  must  take  the  initiative  in 
promoting  milk,  because  we’re  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  lose  if  something  isn’t 
done,  in  view  of  a  continuing  surplus. 
Actually,  the  cost  per  producer  isn’t  a 
staggering  one. 

Here  are  some  ways  to  promote  milk 
sales : 

1.  Cooperation  between  the  producer 
and  the  dealer  is  pretty  obvious. 

2.  We  must  have  better  quality  milk. 
Both  producer  and  dealer  will  have 
to  work  on  this. 

3.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  careful 
storage  and  serving  of  milk  after  it 
reaches  the  retailer,  so  that  superior 
milk  remains  superior. 

4.  Revision  of  milk  licensing  laws  is 
needed,  which  would  ease  the  mono¬ 
polistic  holds  and  permit  some  com¬ 


petition  among  dealers,  price-wise  as 
well  as  service-wise. 

5.  Dlassive  use  of  “suggestive  selling’’ 
in  restaurants  among  proprietors  and 
waitresses. 

6.  Extensive  research  into  ways  of  of¬ 
fering  milk  to  the  consumer  more 
cheaply.  There  are  too  many  families, 
with  today’s  trend  to  larger  families, 
who  feel  they  cannot  afford  as  much 
milk  as  they  actually  could  use. 

— Wm.  A.  Walldroff,  LaFargcville,  N.Y. 

LET  GEOKI.E  DO  IT 

HE  reason  for  the  lack  of  support  of 
milk  promotion  is  that  too  many 
small  dairymen  cannot  see  the  value  of 
advertising,  and  want  to  leave  it  up 
to  someone  else.  They  say,  “Let  the 
milk  handlers  advertise  more!’’ — Lewis 
Worden,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

ORGANIZATIONS  FAILED 

HE  recent  milk  proposal  for  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  market  was 
rejected  because  some  of  the  co-ops 
failed  to  sell  the  program  to  their  mem- 
bei’s.  If  all  the  members  of  co-ops  had 
supported  their  organizatiqns  as  the 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  did. 
the  pi’ogram  would  have  been  approved, 
and  we  would  at  least  have  had  a 
chance  to  find  out  if  advertising  is  the 
answer  to  the  milk  sales  problem. 

We  believe  that  something  should  be 


done  to  pi’omote  milk  sales.  The  promo¬ 
tion  program  would  be  the  best  way  to 
promote  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products.  —  Chaimcey  S'.  Cook,  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y. 

J^ELLING  ON  MERIT 

IF  we  would  take  about  10^  per  cwt. 

out  of  our  milk  checks  and  put  on  a 
real  advertising  campaign — something 
like  having  Marilyn  Monroe  take  a  milk 
bath  every  morning — and  attribute  her 
good  looks  to  that,  we  might  get  some¬ 
where! 

If  they  can  sell  all  this  pop  by  adver¬ 
tising,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  a 
product  that  really  has  some  merit  by 
the  same  method.  —  Allen  F.  Hand, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

PARENTS  SET  EXAMPLE 

HAVE  just  finished  reading  your 
editorial  about  “Smut  for  Sale”  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Agriculturist. 
It  brought  to  mind  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  several  years  ago  that  has,  as 
the  saying  goes,  “more  truth  than 
poetry”  in  it.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  hear  it. 

My  husband  had  brought  home  a  so- 
called  “funny  picture”  from  the  shop, 
and  as  I  was  busy  when  he  arrived,  he 
laid  it  folded  on  the  kitchen  table.  I 
went  on  about  my  business  and  forgot 
it  until  our  twelve-year-old  son  came 
in  from  the  barn  and  reached  for  it.  I 
let  out  a  yell  and  said,  “Don’t  touch 
that.  It’s  nothing  for  a  child  to  see  or 
read.” 

He  dropped  it  like  a  hotcake  and 
started  for  the  other  room.  When  he  got 
to  the  door,  he  turned  to  his  Dad  and 
me,  and  with  a  hurt  look  on  his  face, 
said,  “Anything  a  boy  can’t  read  his 
mother  and  father  shouldn’t  read  either. 
So  there!” 

I  looked  at  my  husband  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  shame  in  our  hearts. 


I  picked  the  thing  off  the  table,  walked 
to  the  stove  and  threw  it  in.  And  we 
both  agreed  that  never  again  would  we 
have  anything  that  wasn’t  fit  for  a  boy 
to  read  around  our  house.  —  Name 
withheld  by  request. 

FARM  REST  FOR  FUN 

OUR  ARTICLE  entitled  “Synthetic 
Fun”  in  the  August  15  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  childhood  days. 

We  had  boxes  and  crates  fixed  up  for 
furniture.  Mom  gave  us  some  old  dish¬ 
es,  and  we  canned  chokecherries  in  old 
discarded  bottles  in  our  spare  time. 

Another  thing  we  had  fun  doing  was 
playing  in  our  little  swimming  hole  on 
the  farm.  We  used  different-sized 
bottles  and  pretended  they  were  Daddy, 
Mommy  and  the  children,  putting  in 
them  just  enough  water  to  make  them 
stand  upright.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else 
had  a  bottle  family  in  swimming. 

Farms  are  certainly  the  best  places 
for  the  cheapest  fun.  —  Mrs.  Jay  Van 
Wagner,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  John  Clork  of  Dalton,  N.  Y.  sent  us 
this  picture  of  an  albino  calf  born  on  her 
brother's  farm.  Not  only  is  it  pure  white 
with  pink  eyes,  but  is  wall-eyed  in  both 
eyes.  Mr.  Richard  Smith  of  Portageville, 
N.  Y.,  the  owner,  is  planning  to  raise  it. 


NOW! 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 


Stop  in  at  your  New  Holland ' 
dealer's.  Let  him  tellyouabout 
Cyclon-A ction ...show you  the 
various  New  Holland  models. 

Actually,  you  get  a  wealth  of 
worth-while  features  in  addition 
to  Cyclon-Action  with  the  New 
Holland  Model  222  Spreader. 
Extra-wide,  extra-low  box  for 
easier  loading.  Full  capacity,  too 
—as  measured  by  ASAE  stand¬ 
ards.  No  arch— easy  to  get  under 
low  overheads.  Super-speed  clean¬ 
out.  Balanced  widespread  with 
exclusive  heat-treated  paddles  that  * 
sledge-hammer  blows  won’t  break. 
Tractor-Seat  Controls,  and  a  jack 
that  lets  you  park  easily,  and 
quickly. 

New  Holland  Cyclon-Action 
spreaders  are  built  with  special 
treated  wood  flooring  —  ''Wood 
where  wood  should  beF'  Sides  are 
treated  steel — "Steel  where  steel 
should  be!”  for  maximiun  strength. 

Get  the  full  Cyclon-Action 
spreading  story  from  your  New 
Holland  dealer  now.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


SCIENCE  STIRS 
FARMER  INTEREST 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.: 
demonstrations  of  New  Holland  s 
Model  222  Spreader,  farmers  \ye.c 
told  for  the  first  time  about  Cyclon- 
Action  New  Holland's  scientific 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  wide¬ 
spread  speeds.  Also  explained  was 
Techni-Pattern,  the  even  distiibu- 
tion  of  finely  shredded  material 
which  Cyclon-Action  alone  makes 
possible.  It  was  agreed  that  Cyclon- 
Action  would  assure  (Da  unifoimly 
fertile  seed  bed;  (2)  faster  spread- 


New  HOEiiAMD 


^Pyright,  1950,  New  Holland  Machine  Division 


spreader. 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


\ 
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Broiler  Contract  Prices  Reduced 

Producers  May  Face 
Sani€^  Froliiem  ^ome  l>ay 


t^Ze/UhPAIL  PIPELINE 

GIVES  STANCHION  BARN  DAIRYMEN 
A  DIRECT  MILKING  SYSTEM 
-AT  MODEST  COST! 


ZetO-  STEP-SAVER 


T-20 

VACUUM 

AUTOIVIATIC 

BULK  MILK 
C  p  p  L  E  R 

-wit  h;,^  p  spray 

AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


ZERO  CORPORATION 

691 -W  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREp  color-illustrated  Literature 
giving  full  information  about  the  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE,  location  of  installation  nearest  me,  and 
name  of  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie/  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturi.st,  October  3,  1959 


Sitart  “'banK  accoantis”  for  your 

laying^  flock  by  using  Calclte  Crystals 


When  you  feed  Calcite  Crystals  to  your  laying  birds,  you  help  them 
build  up  “bank  accounts”  of  calcium.  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an 
ideal  rate  —  fast  enough  to  give  the  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs, 
yet  slowly  enough  to  assure  a  reserve  of  this  important  mineral. 


Now  —  thanks  to  the  newly -dev eloped  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE  —  material  handling  and  clean-up  can  be 
easy  on  any  dairy  farm!  Simply  set  up  the  low-cost 
ZERO  VACUUM-OPERATED  STEP-SAVER  where 
most  convenient  for  use  —  as  shown  above.  Connect 
it  through  a  milker  line  to  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER.  And  you'll  have 
a  ZERO  PAIL  PIPELINE  —  a  modest-cost,  modern, 
direct  milking  system  —  which  quickly  draws  milk  into 
the  ZERO  bulk  tank  direct  from  the  cow,  by  vacuum 
supplied  by  the  tank. 

Allows  stanchion  and  basement  barn  dairymen  to  take 
full  advantage  of  saving  in  labor,  improved  equipment 
and  materials  available  —  without  a  large  investment. 
Mail  Coupon  below  for  full  information  —  and  name 
of  your  nearest  ZERO  Dealer  —  today! 


Many  calcium  supplements  dissolve  too  quickly  and  are  largely  wasted 
because  the  bird  can’t  use  all  the  calcium  that  pours  into  her  system. 
Calcite  Crystals,  with  their  ideal  rate  of  solution,  avoid  wasted  calcium 
and  provide  a  “bank  account”  to  be  drawn  on  at  any  time. 


Since  the  individual  crystals  are  hard  and  sharp  and  retain  their 
physical  properties  until  they  are  completely  dissolved,  they  also  act 
as  an  entirely  satisfactory  grinding  agent.  That’s  why  Calcite  Crystals 
are  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement  —  they  supply  ALL  the  calcium 
a  laying  bird  needs  and  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 


Other  features  of  Calcite  Crystals  that  you  will  like;  (1)  you  pour 
from  only  one  bag  instead  of  two  .  .  .  into  one  hopper  instead  of  two; 
(2)  the  bird  has  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 
eggs;  (3)  there  are  essential  trace  minerals  in  every  crystal;  (4) 
Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster  shell  ( compare 
the  prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s). 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better  —  See  your  local  dealer  for 


LIME  CREST  I*  R  O  D  U  C  T  S 

Made  by  i,imesto>e  products  corp.  of  America,  iVEIvton,  >.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


WASHES,  RINSES 
AND  SANITIZES  ITSELF! 


lOMPETITION — that  ever-pres¬ 
ent  balance-wheel  of  America’s 
free  enterprise  system — is  cur¬ 
rently  forcing  the  Eastern 
Shore’s  multi-million  dollar  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  into  an  extreme  belt-tightening 
opei’ation. 

Delmarva’s  main  adversaries  in  this 
gigantic  chicken  fight  are  the  states  of 
the  South  and  other  relatively  new 
broiler  -  producing 
areas  which  have 
competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  such  as 
lower  transporta¬ 
tion  I’ates  on  feed 
ingredients,  low¬ 
er  labor  costs, 
lower  taxes  and 
public  utility 
rates,  cheaper 
poultry  housing 
costs  and  lower 
fuel  bills  for  win¬ 
ter  heating. 


To  meet  this 
stiff  competition, 
poultry  industry 
leaders  on  the 
Shore  are  exam¬ 
ining  every  step  of  the  business  from 
the  time  the  hatching  egg  is  produced 
until  a  city  homemaker  places  chicken 
cacciatore  on  the  family  dinner  table. 
Chick  costs,  feed  ingredient  costs,  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency,  transportation  and 
marketing  are  some  of  the  broad  gen¬ 
eral  areas  under  study. 

LOWER  GUARANTEES 

Of  particular  concern  at  the  moment 
are  grower  contracts.  In  these,  a  feed 
company  enters  into  agreement  with  a 
farmer  to  guarantee  him  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  each  thousand 
broilers  produced.  The  feed  company 
supplies  the  chicks,  feed,  floor  litter, 
fuel  to  heat  the  broiler  houses,  veter¬ 
inary  care  and  management  advice. 
The  farmer  supplies  the  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  his  own  labor  to  care  for 
the  birds  during  their  nine  to  ten-week 
growing  period. 

The  contract  guarantees  vary  from 
company  to  company,  as  do  the  various 
incentive  plans  used  to  encourage  effi¬ 
cient  production  and  high  quality  birds. 
Until  the  recent  economy  drive,  con¬ 
tracts  such  as  the  following  were  of¬ 
fered  by  many  companies: 

1.  $50  to  $60  per  thousand  birds  plus 
hRlf  of  the  profits. 

2.  $75  per  thousand  birds.  No  share 
of  profits. 

Many  companies  have  since  adjusted 
their  contracts  downward  —  some  re¬ 
porting  levels  of  $40  per  thousand  birds 
plus  certain  bonus  incentives,  usually 
based  on  production  efficiency.  Some 
companies  are  still  maintaining  their 
contract  guarantees  at  higher  levels, 
but  representatives  of  several  of  these 
groups  say  they  are  feeling  the  pinch 
and  that  downward  adjustments  may 
have  to  be  made. 

CUT  BACK  IS  HARA-KIRI 

The  manager  of  one  large  integrated 
firm  believes  the  industry  has  to  choose 
between  lower  contract  guarantees  or 
a  cut-back  in  production,  meaning  few¬ 
er  farmers  on  contract.  He  emphasized 
however  that  if  the  Eastern  Shore  cuts 
production,  the  area  may  never  again 
regain  its  lost  markets.  He  believes 
that  other  areas  would  immediately 
step  in  and  fill  the  gap. 


WORTH  YOUR  THOUGHT 

Broiler  growers  in  the  Delmarvo 
Peninsula  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  stiff  competition  from  southern 
states.  The  report  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  and  how  it  is  being  met  is  of 
interest  to  oil  broiler  growers— yes, 
and  egg  producers,  too— because  the 
type  of  integration  that  has  been 
followed  in  broilers,  if  followed  in 
egg  production,  must  bring  approxi¬ 
mately  the  some  results. 

Note  especially  how  suppliers 
have  been  forced  to  lower  contract 
prices  to  growers. 


While  lower  guarantees  may  provide 
some  relief  from  current  economic 
pressure,  additional  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken  if  the  Eastern  Shore  is  to 
meet  and  beat  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  South  and  other  major 
broiler  areas.  This  is  indicated  in  a 
recent  study  by  a  field  survey  team  of 
University  of  Delaware  and  University 
of  Maryland  staff  members. 

The  study 
pointed  to  a  half- 
dozen  changes 
the  broiler  indus¬ 
try  on  the  Shore 
would  have  to 
make  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 
Among  these 
were  the  need  to 
reduce  feed  trans¬ 
portation  and  in¬ 
gredient  costs, 
cut  chick  costs, 
make  fuller  use 
of  processing 
plant  facilities, 
achieve  greater 
management  effi¬ 
ciency  in  broiler 
houses  and  capitalize  on  the  major 
competitive  advantage  Delmarva  en¬ 
joys — nearness  to  market. 

WORK  STARTED 

Steps  are  already  being  taken  to  im¬ 
plement  these  needed  changes.  Both 
universities,  for  example,  are  currently 
working  on  processes  that  may  make  it 
possible  to  incorporate  locally-grown 
soybeans  into  feed  rations.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  transportation  costs  of 
soybean  oil  meal  presently  "imported” 
from  the  Midwest. 

Committees  appointed  by  Delmarva 
Poultry  Industry,  Inc.,  the  Shore’s  in¬ 
dustry-wide  association  of  processors, 
feed  manufacturers,  hatcherymen, 
growers  and  other  related  branches  of 
the  broiler  industry,  are  expected  soon 
to  tackle  special  studies  of  lower  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  additional  grain  stor¬ 
age,  more  efficient  poultry  processing, 
marketing,  broiler  production  and 
hatchery  costs. 

Delmarva  poultrymen  expect  this 
present  broiler  market  free-for-all  to 
continue  for  a  while.  They  feel  that 
too-heavy  increases  in  production  in 
the  southern  broiler  area  have  brought 
on  the  present  period  of  extremely  low 
prices  for  the  whole  industry. 

As  proof,  they  point  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  figures  on  pro¬ 
duction  increases  in  major  broiler  areas 
from  1953  to  1958.  During  that  period, 
Delmarva  upped  its  production  only 
about  38%.  That  was  just  about  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  care  of  the  population 
increase  and  the  increased  amount  of 
chicken  eaten  per  person  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  share  of  the  national  market. 

But  Georgia  upped  its  production 
140%  in  that  period.  North  Carolina 
was  up  165%:  Alabama  a  whoppin? 
363%;  Mississippi,  139%;  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  165%. 

So  far  this  year,  Delmarva  is  only 
producing  at  a  rate  of  about  4%  more 
chickens  than  last  year.  But  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  up  anywhere  from  10% 
36%. 

Eaced  by  this  kind  of  a  production 
picture,  Delmarva  has  no  choice  but  to 
go  all-out  to  keep  its  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 
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WHICH  ONE  FOR  YOU? 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  POWER^CRATER  are  AlIis*Chalmers  trademarks. 


Bermiicia.  Boliday  for  Farm  Folks.  Two  tickets  each  for  20  winners  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Fall  Purchase  Contest.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  or  write  for  full  information. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  FOUR  new  tractors  to  start  the  new 
decade  of  power  farming.  That’s  the  news  for  1960  from  Allis- 
Chalmers.  They’re  ready  now. 

Which  one  is  yours— to  do  the  jobs  on  your  farm  or  ranch? 

Is  it  the  champion  D-17,  the  4-  5-plow  tractor  tliat’s  been 
setting  ne^  records  in  more  acres  worked  with  less  fuel? 

Or  the  D-14,  winner  in  the  full  3-plow  class  with  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  D-17? 

Even  better  field  performance  comes  from  the  Traction 
Booster  system  which  has  a  new  wide  range  that  provides 
greater  and  smoother  weight  transfer.  Hydraulic  system  now  has 
improved  control  which  eases  mounted  implements  to  the  ground. 

Or  is  it  the  new  1-row  D-10  or  2-row  D-12,  both  in  the 
2-plow  class?  Their  Power-Crater  engines  introduce  a  new 
hi-torque  "throttled  down’’  power  to  plant  or  cultivate  tiniest 
seedlings  .  .  .  yet  handle  heavy  loads. 

Drive  the  dynamic  new  D  Tractors.  They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  when  you  get  on  the  seat.  See  them  at  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s  soon. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan 

to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment. 


(614)  -lO 


American  Agriculturist,  October  3,  1959 


New  12  ton  unit  for  12'-14'  body  lists  at 
only  $354.  complete  f.o.b.  Prattsburg. 
Also  6  ton  single  cylinder  unit  end  35 
twin  cylinder  models  in  3  to  20  ton  ca¬ 
pacities.  A  hydraulic  hoist,  installed  by 
yourself  or  dealer,  can  speed  unloading 
and  multiply  the  usefulness  of  your  truck 
or  trailer. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A-109 


Of  N.  Y. 

P.  0.  Box  96 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Please  sent!  FREE  literature  and  full  details 
on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 

Namo _ _ 

St,  or  Rd. _ 


New  York  Slute  Fair  Resalts 


CHAMPIONSHIPS  in  the  various 
breeds  at  the  1959  New  York  State 
Fair  were  announced  as  follows: 

AYRSHIRE 

Females : 

Senior,  and  Grand  Champion — Kingcrest 
Victory  E,  Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Kenmore 
Bonnie  Lass,  Kenmore  Farm,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Strathgiass  Lively 
Julie,  Strathgiass  Farms,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Village 
Brook  Diamond  High,  Village  Brook 
Farm,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion — Lippitt  Lor¬ 
enzo,  Blackwood  Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Junior  Champion — Blackwood  Revenue, 
Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Female,s : 


Junior^  Champion — Ken-Ray  Model  Cora 
Sue,  Kenneth  &  Raymond  Vail,  Lagrange- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Huff  Star- 
lene  Roland,  Harrison  A.  Reed,  Hemlock, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  and  Junior  Champion — 
Glenafton  Drummer,  Lehigh  Valley  Coop. 
Farm,  Allentown,  Pa. 

JERSEY 

Females :  — 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Polly 
Farm  Bambi  Lin,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Brampton 
Gareth  Carom,  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Letty’s  Signal  Aim, 
Merle  Lawton,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Blond 
Lad’s  Volunteer,  Taylor’s  Jersey  Farm, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  and  Junior  Champion — 
Bindle’s  Brilliant  Lad,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 

Females : 

Grand  Champion  —  Acadia  Lavender, 
Acadia  Farms,  Northfield,  Ohio. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Glen  Cove 
Bride’s  Maid,  Gl6n  Cove  Farm,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 

Bulls : 


Mine,  Roanoke  River  Ranch,  Jackson 
N.  C. 

Bulls: 

Champion— WSF  Zato  Crusty  12,  Wehle 
Stock  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Champion  —  R.R.R,  Double 
Domino  23rd,  Roanoke  River  Ranch 
Jackson,  N.  C. 

STEERS 

Grand  Champion  Steer  of  all  breeds  was 
a  Hereford  —  Cornell’s  Mischief  Lad  6 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Steer  of  all 
breeds  was  also  a  Hereford— USF  King’s 
Pride,  Wehle  Stock  Farm,  Scottsville, 


SHEEP 

Exhibitors  of  champion  rams  in  the 
various  breeds  were  : 

Cheviot— Brooklea  Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y, ; 
Corriedale  —  Joseph  Lawson,  Pavilion! 
N.  Y. ;  Dorset — Part  Time  Farm,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. ;  Hampshire —  Kenneth  L.  Moore, 
Jr.,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Shropshire  —  Twin 
Pine  Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Southdown 
—Brooklea  Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Suffolk— 
John  A.  Alexander,  South  Royalton,  Vt.; 
Columbia— Harry  Clauss  &  Son,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford— Echo  Glen  Farm, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Tunis — Brooklea 
Farms,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Merino  —  Charles 
and  Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. ; 
Rambouillet — Charles  and  Helen  Brinker¬ 
hoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. ;  Karakul — Lamson 
E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Exhibitors  of  Champion  ewes,  by  breeds, 
were : 
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AMERICAN  BREEDERS 

is  The  Only  Artificial  Breeding 
Service  that  offers  you 

ALL  THESE  BENEFITS  WITH 
EACH  SERVICE”’ 

•  All  Bulls  HIGH-INDEX  PROVED 
SIRES 

O  72%  settling  rate  with  Frozen 
Semen  in  1958 

•  Wider  Choice  of  sires  &  breeds 

9  Top  Health  Protection 

HESS  CULLS  IN  REPLACEMENTS  - 
HIGHER  HERD  INCOME 

Why  Not  Get  the  Best 
for  Your  Herd? 

ABS  Service  available  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  throughout  the  North¬ 
east. 

For  further  information  contact; 
AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 
NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL 
OFFICE 

306  N.  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  9208 

and  95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 
Phone  Ce2-4382 


BETTER  HERO  BREEDING  .  MEANS  .  BETtER  HERD  INCOME 

AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 


Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Twin 
Gate  Malda’s  Jean,  Sleepy  Valley  Farm, 
White  Silver  Junction,  Vt. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Concord’s 
Rosebud  Concentration,  Concord  Farms, 
Woodburne,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion — Cornell  Sir  Cal  Kay, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Lee’s  Hill 
Wayfarer  M,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms,  White 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Pearson’s 
Design,  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Coop.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Sleepy  Valley  Gal¬ 
lant’s  Buster,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms,  White 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

GUERNSEY 

Females : 

Senior  and  prand  Champion — McDonald 
Farms  Jolly  ^  Thella,  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  McDonald 
Farms  Jolly  Token,  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  McDonald  Farms 
Rival  Andrea,  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Roger’s 
Farm  V,  Oberlin,  Rogers  Farm,  Randolph, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Greystone 
King  Theo,  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  McDonald  Farms, 
Jolly  Brillant,  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  P.  P. 
Betty  Burke  Posch,  Frogmore  Farm, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion — Tum-A-Lum 
Ivanhoe  Misty,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bonk- 
ing-by-moil  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  moil. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposif  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-maii  booklet 

Enclosed  Is  $ . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  os  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  In  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address.. 

City . 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mall 
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Grand  Champion — Acadia,  Napoleon  15th, 
Acadia  Farms,  Northfield,  Ohio. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Glen  Cove 
Banner,  Glen  Cove  Farm,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS 

Females : 

Grand  Champion — Meadow  Lane  Witch, 
Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Mahrapo 
Elbance  4th,  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mawah, 
N.  J. 

Bulls : 

Grand  Champion — Ballot  of  Meadow 
Lane,  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem, 
N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Mole’s  Hill 
Maximilian  130th,  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J. 

HEREFORD  , 

Females : 

Champion— WSF  Miss  Royal  1st,  Wehle 
Stock  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Champion — R.R.R.  Lady  Gold 


Cheviot — George  A.  Ramsey,  Friendship, 
N.  Y. ;  Corriedale — Joseph  Lawson,  Pavil¬ 
ion,  N.  Y. ;  Dorset — Howard  J.  Hill,  Al¬ 
bion,  N.  Y. :  Hampshire  —  Kenneth  L. 
Moore,  Jr.,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Shropshire- 
Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  South- 
down — Carl  F.  Goodwin,  Guilford,  N.  Y. ; 
Suffolk — John  A.  Alexander,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. ;  Columbia  —  Harry  Clauss  & 
Son,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford — Echo 
Glen  Farm,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Tunis- 
Brooklea  Farm,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Merino  — 
Charles  and  Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. ;  Rambouillet  —  Twin  Pine 
Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  Karakul— Lamson 
E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Championship  ribbons  in  the  swine 
breeds  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Berkshire  —  Boar — Ken-Lo  Berkshires, 
Penfield,  N.  Y. :  Sow — Sir  William  Farm, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  —  Boar  —  Malcolm  McCall, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.  :  Sow  —  McMullen’s  Farm, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Yorkshire  —  Boar  —  William  O.  Nudd, 
Irving,  N.  Y.  :  Sow  —  Broad  Rock  York¬ 
shires,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Duroc  —  Boar  and  Sow — Happy  Acres 
Farm,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Landrace  Swine — Boar — R.  W.  Bratton, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. :  Sow  —  Wallkill  Prison, 
Dept,  of  Correction,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White— Boar— Marion  B.  Tyler, 
South  Byron,  N.  Y.  :  Sow  —  Frank  L. 
Hollier,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Poland  China — Boar  and  Sow  —  Marion 
B.  Tyler,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Barrow  Show  Winner — Thomas  Slaight, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


L.  B.  Skeffington  (center)  was  honored  ot  the  Governor's  Dinner  ot  the  New 
State  Fair,  for  "outstanding  contribution  to  agriculture  in  the  field  of  iournolisn^* 
Holding  the  citation  is  Governor  Rockefeller,  while  State  Fair  Director  Harold  (C(*p) 
Crcol  looks  on.  American  Agriculturist  readers  will  remember  that  Skeff  wrote  for  o* 
for  many  years,  and  join  with  us  in  congratulations  for  a  well-earned  recognition* 
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How  many  heat  lamps  do  I  need  to 
heat  my  milking  parlor? 

Two  -  hundred  -  and  -  fifty  -  watt  heat 
lamps  are  available  from  most  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  stores.  They  should  also 
have  the  swivel  base  sockets  to  use  with 
these  bulbs.  Present  suggestions  consist 
of  using  a  bank  of  2,  4  or  6  bulbs  per 
milking  stall — installed  on  the  ceiling 
so  that  heat  and  light  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  worker.  In  some  cases  a  row 
of  these  is  installed  with  a  socket  and 
bulb  placed  every  20  inches.  Usually  the 
bulbs  are  divided  into  two  circuits  with 
separate  switches  so  that  one  or  both 
circuits  can  be  used  depending  upon 
need  for  heat.  Be  sure  to  have  your 
electrician  use  a  heavy  duty  switch.  The 
medium  base  lamps  are  also  more  rug¬ 
ged  than  the  regular. 

If  you  have  further  questions  call 
your  electric  utility  company  and  ask 
their  rural  service  representative  to 
make  a  specific  recommendation  for 
your  farm. — Professor  E.  W.  Foss,  Cor¬ 
nell  University 

Is  there  anything  I  can  use  on  my  porch 
windows  to  keep  frost  and  dew  from 
forming  on  them?  What  causes  it? 

The  reason  for  the  frost  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1st.,  glass  is  an  excellent  conduct¬ 
or  of  heat  (or  cold)  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  glass 
is  usually  within  10°  of  that  on  the 
other;  2nd,  as  air  is  cooled  it  will  hold 
less  moisture  vapor  so  that  a  “dew 
point”  is  soon  reached  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  deposited  as  dew  or  frost  on  the 
coldest  surface. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  there 
are  only  two  things  that  you  can  do:  1, 
warm  up  the  window  by  using  double 
glazing  or  2,  remove  the  excess  mois¬ 
ture.  Because  the  removal  of  exces*s 
moisture  can  be  done  only  by  the  use 
of  a  dehumidifier  your  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  use  of  some  type  of  double 
glazing. 

The  only  low  cost  material  I  know  of 
is  to  apply  cellophane  or  other  plastic 
material  over  the  whole  window  using 
masking  tape.  If  the  earth  under  the 
porch  was  very  moist,  you  could  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation  some  by  covering 
this  earth  with  asphalt  felt  with  all 
seams  mopped  and  sealed  with  hot 
asphalt.  The  moist  earth  will  give  off 
moisture  vapor  to  the  air  above  which 
soon  comes  up  through  the  floor  into 
the  porch. — E.  W.  Foss 

What  can  I  do  with  cracks  in  wood 
floors? 

This  problem  is  an  old  one  that  will 
probably  stay  with  us  as  long  as  we 
use  lumber  for  house  construction  and 
the  laying  of  floors,  (and  Tm  all  for 
the  use  of  forest  products).  The  diffi- 
f^ulty  is  that  all  wood  products  swell 
"'hen  they  absorb  moisture  and  shrink 
as  the  moisture  is  given  up.  Because  in 
uur  northern  climate  the  average  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  air  in  our  homes  is 
'lUite  low  in  the  winter  heating  season, 
^hd  much  higher  during  the  summer, 
ull  Wood  in  the  house  swells  in  the  sum- 
and  shrinks  in  the  winter.  Cracks 
^re  the  inevitable  result. 

To  eliminate  “creaks”  in  stairs  or 
mor  boards,  they  must  either  be  drawn 
own  so  they  won’t  move — or  else  the 
joint  soaped  or  oiled  so  that  the  move- 
^Oht  is  silent.  If  you  have  boards  12” 
or  so  wide  with  14”  to  14”  cracks,  you 
^fght  want  to  consider  removing  and 
’raying  the  wide  boards.  Use  either 
®orews  or  screw  (or  ring)  shanked 
IJails  to  securely  fasten  the  boards.  To 
’ue  the  heads  you  may  want  to  bore 
°Jos  and  place  wood  plugs  over  the 


heads.  Place  the  screws  or  nails  within 
an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  boards — or 
cracks — and  use  plenty  of  them. 

There  is  no  truly  effective  filler  for 
floor  cracks — because  the  crack  is 
constantly  opening  and  closing  each 
season.  This  movement  will — in  time  - 
separate  any  hard  drying  product.  For 
years,  plastic  wood,  sander  dust  mixed 
with  glue,  varnish,  or  shellac,  stick 
shellac,  and  commercial  crack  fillers 
have  been  used  with  only  reasonable 
success.  I  have  been  told  of  plastic 
fillers— that  remain  plastic — but  so  far 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  using 
them  or  seeing  them  used. — Prof  E.  W. 
Foss,  Cornell  University. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
medication  that  is  used  to  cure  scratches 
on  horses? 

An  old  remedy  called  “white  lotion” 
is  very  effective  against  scratches  of 
horses.  This  can  be  obtained  from  your 
local  vetei’inarian  or  made  up  by  your 
druggist  by  mixing  6  drams  of  zinc  sul¬ 
fate,  1  ounce  of  lead  acetate  and 
enough  water  to  make  1  pint.  It  settles 
out  when  standing,  so  it  will  have  to 
be  shaken  well  before  each  use. 

We  suggest  that  you  clean  the 


affected  area  wdth  mild  soap  and  water, 
follow'  with  an  alcohol  cleaning,  and 
then  apply  the  white  lotion.  Do  this 
daily  until  the  condition  improves.  The 
cleaning  is  as  important  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  white  lotion.  —  Dr.  J.  W. 
Bailey 

Can  permanent  antifreeze  be  used  a 
second  winter? 

New  antifreeze  is  recommended  each 
year  because  the  rust  inhibitor  con¬ 
tained  in  antifreeze  is  not  effective  in¬ 
definitely. 

I  would  like  information  on  disposal  of 
garbage  on  a  farm. 

While  an  underground  pit  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  garbage,  dead  poultry,  etc.  has 
been  used,  it  does  eventually  fill  up,  and 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  rodents 
burrowing  in,  to  give  trouble. 

The  two  recommended  methods  are 
either  the  sink  disposal  unit  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  septic  tank  size  be 
doubled  and  the  disposal  field  be  in¬ 
creased;  and  the  incinerator — some¬ 
times  called  a  “calcinator.” 

The  incinerator  units  are  connected 
to  the  chimney  and  are  available  for 
gas  or  electric  connection.  Their  princi¬ 
ple  of  operation  is  that  they  first  dry 
o'ot  the  garbage  and  then  burn  it — thus 
avoiding  the  burning  of  and  resulting 
odors  from  wet  garbage. 

Your  local  plumbing  and  heating  con¬ 
tractor  should  have  descriplive  folders 
of  these  pieces  of  equipment  —  both 
sink  units  and  incinerators.  The  electric 
utility  office  and  the  gas  distributor 
should  also  have  information  on  the  in¬ 
cinerators. — E.  W.  Foss 


Can  slag  be  used  for  liming? 

Slag  can  be  satisfactory  liming  ma¬ 
terial  if  finely  ground.  The  material  you 
describe  in  your  letter  is  quite  coarse 
compared  to  the  standard  lime  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  AGP  program.  The  New 
York  AGP  standard  for  fineness  of 
grind  is  98%  through  a  20-mesh  screen. 

I  would  estimate  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  three  to  four  tons  or  more  of  the 
slag  to  equal  one  ton  of  lime. 

Goarsely  ground  liming  materials  re¬ 
act  very  slowly  wdth  the  soil. — Walter 
L.  Griffeth 

“Our  veterinarian  has  been  vaccinating 
our  young  cattle  for  two  years  now,  and 
we  haven't  had  a  serious  outbreak  of 
pinkeye  since  this  practice  was  started. 
Do  you  feel  that  this  vaccine  is  responsible 
for  this,  or  have  you  heard  of  it?" 

We  can’t  tell  you  definitely  whether 
or  not  the  vaccination  has  helped  con¬ 
trol  your  pinkeye  problem  because 
many  conflicting  reports  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
procedure.  It  is  not  new,  and  it  may 
really  have  done  some  good  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  you 
wouldn’t  have  had  any  trouble  even  if 
you  hadn’t  vaccinated. 

About  the  only  way  you  can  satisfy 
your  curiosity  is  to  have  your  veterin¬ 
arian  vaccinate  half  of  your  young 
cattle  and  let  the  other  half  go.  These 
animals  should  be  marked  in  some  way 
so  you  can  always  tell  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  vaccinated.  Results  will 
indicate  pretty  definitely  whether  or  not 
the  vaccine  is  responsible  for  freedom 
from  pinkeye. — Dr.  J.  W.  Bailey 


\ 


BETTER 


Earl  A.  Hucison  of  Ca- 
millus,  New  York,  needs 
plenty  of  hot  water  on 
the  Hudson  Family  dairy 
farm,  where  over  65 
cows  are  milked  daily.  He  gets  it,  with 
an  electric  water  heater.  With  many 
farmers  installing  bulk  milk  coolers 
and  pipe  line  milkers,  electric  water 
heaters  are  much  in  demand.  Their 
efficient  operation  combined  with  low 

Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrirally!  NIAGARA  1  MOHAWK 


cost  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity,  is 
the  farmer’s  most  dependable  helper. 
Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  representative  about  installing 
an  electric  water  heater  on  your  farm  ? 
He’ll  gladly  discuss  it  with  you,  and 
show  you  the  many  ways  in  which 
electricity  can  increase  your  profit  as 
well  as  your  comfort.  You  can  contact 
him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 
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The  old  sixty  ampere  service,  part  of  wnicn  is  now  used  tor  branch  circuits  and  is  fed 
from  the  new  entrance. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  3,  1959 


THE  IVEW 


The  new  service  entrance  in  the  Loomis  barn.  The  wire  duct  beneath  the  present 
switches  and  a  large  panel  board  provide  for  the  addition  of  future  circuits. 


Adequate  Wiring  Makes  Better 
Use  Of  Farm  Electric  Power 


n  DON’T  SEE  how  we  could  get 
along  without  it”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Ted  Loomis,  of  Sayles 
Corners  in  southern  Cayuga 
County,  when  asked  about  the  new  wir¬ 
ing  system  that  was  installed  on  their 
farm  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Ted  and 
his  brother  Earl  operate  the  52  cow 


dairy  farm  on  a  partnership  basis  with 
their  mother.  Mrs.  George '  Loomis. 

The  Loomis  partners  have,  over  the 
last  few  years,  increased  the  size  of 
their  herd.  This  meant  an  addition  to 
the  barn  and  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  equipment. 

One  of  the  first  silo  unloaders  in  the 


area  was  installed  on  this  farm  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  is  still  doing  the 
job  of  pitching  down  silage  twice  a  day 
during  the  feeding  season.  Four  years 
later  the  rather  undesirable  and  time 
consuming  job  of  cleaning  the  stable 
was  taken  over  by  a  barn  cleaner. 

Up  to  the  time  the  barn  cleaner  was 
added,  the  Loomis  brothers  hadn’t 
given  much  thought  to  the  electrical 
wiring  system  on  the  farm.  It  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  satisfactorily,  or 
seemingly  so,  even  though  the  job  of 
housekeeping  had  been  made  easier 
for  Mrs.  Loomis  by  such  things  as  an 
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that's  always 


IN  THE  KITCHEN 


Electrically  heated  water  is  always  hot  enough 
for  stacks  of  dishes  .  .  .  automatically!  A 
large  capacity  electric  water  heater  gives  you 
all  the  hot  water  you  need— anywhere! 


IN  THE  BARN 


Keep  pails  and  utensils,  pipelines  and  tanks 
sparkling  clean  with  an  ample  supply  of  hot 
water  from  an  automatic  electric  water  heater. 
You  can  install  one  right  in  your  milkhouse 
easily  and  inexpensively. 


IN  THE  LAUNDRY 


How  could  Mom  chase  dirt  from  the  family 
wash  without  steaming  hot  water?  An  auto¬ 
matic  electric  water  heater  gives  her  plenty 
of  hot  water  all  the  time. 


See  Your  Appliance  Dealer  NOW  ! 


ALWAYS  AT 


YOUR  SERVICE 


ROCHESTER  GASl  RGiE  land  ELECTRIC 


OWNED  BY  MORE 


THAN  18,000  SHAREHOLDERS 


electric  range,  80  gallon  water  heater, 
and  automatic  laundi’y  equipment. 

The  wiring  system  on  the  farm  was 
fairly  typical  of  the  installations  made 
some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  The 
main  sixty  ampere  service  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  front  corner  of  the  house  and 
about  as  far  away  from  the  barn  as 
possible.  After  all,  a  couple  of  circuits 
in  the  house  for  lights,  the  refriger¬ 
ator  and  the  washing  machine  was  all 
that  was  needed.  Some  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  gadgets  we  commonly  see  in  the 
barn  had  not  even  been  thought  of  at 
that  time. 


The  Loomis  farm  was,  however,  fair¬ 
ly  well  wired  for  the  period  in  that  a 
number  eight  three  wire  circuit  wound 
its  way  across  the  cellar,  up  the  rear 
of  the  house  and  to  the  barn  about  one 
hundred  feet  away.  In  the  barn  was 
another  sixty  amp  service  which  was 
adequate  to  run  the  water  pump,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  cooler  and  a  few  lights. 
It  would  even  run  the  silo  unloader  or 
the  barn  cleaner  when  they  were  oper¬ 
ated  separately. 

However,  with  a  long  run  of  small 
wire  so  much  voltage  or  electrical  pres¬ 
sure  was  lost  that  not  enough  was 
available  for  both  motors  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  the  same  time.  Actually,  when 
either  the  silo  unloader  or  barn  cleaner 
was  operated  by  itself,  the  voltage  drop 
was  probably  more  than  it  should  have 
been,  as  a  motor  will  run  on  as  much 
as  a  ten  per  cent  drop  and  to  the  un¬ 
trained  ear  may  sound  fairly  normal. 
This  is  why  the  Loomis  brothers  and 
many  others  who  have  rewired,  com¬ 
ment  on  how  their  motors  seem  to  have 
more  “zipp”  now  than  they  did  before. 

The  Loomis’  put  up  with  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  old  wiring  system  for 
a  few  years,  but  in  1957  when  they  de¬ 
cided  to  install  a  hay  drier  the  farm 
representative  of  the  electric  company 
was  called  in  for  advice  on  their  wiring 


pi’oblem. 

With  a  layout  that  took  into  account 
not  only  the  present,  but  possible  fu¬ 
ture  load  growth,  a  competent  loca 
electrician  installed  a  two  hundred  am¬ 
pere  pole  meter  service  at  a  convenien 
location  between  the  house  and  bain. 
From  this  pole,  to  which  the  electric 
company  attached  a  larger  service 
drop,  separate  feeder  wires  extend  0 
the  house  and  barn.  The  old  sixty  amp 
services  on  the  buildings  were  change 
to  one  hundred  ampere  with  plenty  e 
circuits  for  the  present  as  well  as  fu 
ture  load.  Some  of  the  future  Ion 
wasn’t  long  in  coming,  for  with  an  a  e 
quate  wiring  system,  the  Loomis  par 
ners  soon  installed  a  bulk  cooler  an^ 
pipe  line  milker  with  an  80  gallon 
ter  heater  to  provide  an  adequate  sup 
ply  of  hot  water  for  cleaning. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  new 
ing  system  it  is  no  longer  necessary  ^ 
operate  the  larger  motors  one  a 
time.  The  cost  of  rewiring  was  hig 
but  it  was  worth  it. — Henry  Simons 
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TOM  MILLIMAN 
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THRUWAY 


Cow  Pools  ^^ot  IVew 


I  RE  READERS  aware  that 
northeastern  agriculture  has  a 

_ I  cow  pool  which  has  stood  the 

test  of  time  for  30-plus  years, 
and  now,  in  1959,  is  larger  than  ever  ? 
Yes,  indeed' we  do,  located  at  Plains- 
boro.  New  Jersey,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Princeton.  It  is  the  creation  mf  the  late 
Henry  W.  Jetfers,  a  native  of  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  is  called 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratories. 

The  product  is  certified  milk,  which 
is  sold  by  Borden  and  other  rfetailers  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Henry  W.  Jetfers,  Jr.,  now 
heads  the  company. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  young  Henry 
^nd  his  father  developed  the  Rotolactor, 
or  revolving  milking  parlor,  which 
many  people  thought  was  a  sales  gim¬ 
mick  to  attract  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  see  it  in  operation.  It  was  spec¬ 
tacular,  to  be  sure,  but  was  created  to 
lower  labor  costs,  and  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  foi'  a  generation. 

Now  for  the  cows.  Let’s  select  as  an 
example  the  herd  of  my  old  friend  Paul 
Bennetch,  who  was  Agricultural  Agent 
in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  while  I  held 
the  same  position  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Orange,  N,  Y.  For  many 
years,  Paul  has  owned  and  maintained 
a  large  milking  herd  of  registered 
Brown  Swiss  cows  at  Walker-Gordon. 
Paul  must  do  the  labor  of  feeding  at 
his  expense,  but  with  Walker-Gordon 
feed,  hay  and  silage. 

Men  employed  by  Walker-Gordon  do 
the  milking  on  the  Rotolactor,  but  Paul 
or  his  man  is  required  to  let  cows  out 
of  the  stanchions,  turn  them  into  the 
narrow  Igmes  leading  to  the  milking 
station,  and  direct  them  back  into  stan¬ 
chions  upon  their  return.  Stables  are 
cleaned  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of 
the  cows,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  manure  in  four-wheeled  carts, 
which  Walker-Gordon  men  remove  by 
tractor,  hooking  one  cart  behind  an¬ 
other.  The  manure  is  then  dehydrated 
and  sold  in  packages  as  Bovung. 

At  Paul’s  own  farm,  within  easy 
trucking  distance,  young  stock  are 
raised,  dry  cows  kept,  and  cows  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Walker-Gordon  veterin¬ 
arian  for  any  cause  are  nursed  back  to 
health  unless  sold  by  Paul  to  the  butch¬ 
er.  Space  and  feed  are  provided  for 
keeping  unit  owners’  bulls  at  Walker- 
Gordon;  but  with  the  advantages  of 
artificial  insemination,  few  bulls  are 
maintained  on  the  premises  in  late 
years. 

Paul  gets  paid  for  the  services  of  his 
cows  by  the  amount  of  milk  they  pro¬ 
duce.  The  production  of  each  cow  -^s  au- 
fomatically  measured  and  recorded  at 
each  milking.  A  total  of  1,650  cows 
stand  in  the  Walker-Gordon  stables, 
sach  stable  being  a  wing  off  a  central 
S-hey  leading  to  the  Rotolactor.  I  hesi- 
*^ate  to  name  the  price  paid  by  W.alker- 
Gordon,  since  I’ve  not  been  there  in 
Some  years.  It  is  enough,  else  fellows 
hke  Paul  Bennetch  wouldn’t  stay  with 
it  for  30  years.  Certain  other  unit  own¬ 
ers  are  also  old-timers.  All  the  popular 
breeds  of  cows  can  be  found  there. 

Labor  costs  in  stanchion  barns  are 
admittedly  higher  than  for  loose  stab- 
bag,  and  certain  other  costs  at  Walker- 
Gordon  may  be  a  bit  higher,  such  as 
removing  a  cow  if  there  is  the  slightest 
in  the  veterinarian’s  mind.  Yet 


doubt 


the  principle  of  the  cow  pool  is  present, 
^ad  has  been  working  successfully  for 
^  tong  time. 

Will  cow  pools  succeed  where  there 
no  premium  milk  market  as  at 
Walker-Gordon’s  ?  If  we  grant  that 
oose  housing  and  milking  parlors  are 
^aipioyed,  I  see  a  chance  for  them  in 
he  Northeast,  in  carefully  planned. 


newly  built  premises  under  able  man¬ 
agement. 

There  are  two  factors  that  stick  in 
my  mind.  The  first  is  that  one  man 
should  be  able  to  milk  and  feed  60 
cows.  That  is  now  the  standard  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  was  in  1957  when  I  was  there. 
The  second  factor  is  that  feed  should 
be  pelleted  to  provide  free  flow  from 
high  cylindrical  storages  erected  out¬ 
doors,  but  more  particularly  to  permit 
rapid  enough  consumption  by  the  cow 
to  enable  her  to  clean  up  the  measured 
amount  of  feed  allotted  to  her  while 
she  is  being  milked.  She  can’t  do  that 
on  loose  feed. 

VARIETAL  TREADS  IX 
LEGUMES  AXD  GRASSES 

PROFESSOR  A.  A.  Johnson  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  plant  breeder,  made  a  survey  of 
sales  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  by  New 
York  State  seed  dealers,  and  reports 
as  follows: 

Red  Clover  seed  has  dropped  in  vol¬ 
ume  from  1,818,000  lbs.  in  1954  to  1,- 
000,000  lbs.  in  1959. 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed  sales  rose  from 
273,000  lbs.  in  1954  to  900,000  lbs.  in 
1959,  with  Viking,  which  takes  the 
place  of  red  clover,  showing  the  most 
spectacular  gain.  Empire,  for  long¬ 


time  roughland  pasture,  did  not  quite 
hold  its  own,  more’s  the  pity.  On  hard- 
to-work,  rough  pasture  lands.  Empire 
is  the  one  to  use,  even  with  its  moder¬ 
ately  lower  yield.  It  stays  longer. 

Ludino  Clover  sales  dropped  from 
328,000  lbs.  in  1954  to  160,000  lbs.  in 
1959. 

Alsike  Clover  declined  from  699,000 
lbs.  in  1954  to  300,000  in  1959. 

Timothy  held  its  own,  or  nearly  so, 
with  4,142,000  lbs.  in  1954,  compared 
to  3,600,000  in  1959.  The  new  variety. 
Climax,  accounted  for  10%  of  sales  in 
1959,  and  will  go  higher. 

Smooth  Bromegras.s  almost  held  its 
place,  with  675,000  lbs.  in  1954  com¬ 
pared  to  600,000  in  1959.  The  new  var¬ 
iety,  Saratoga,  available  in  limited 
quantity  in  1959,  accounted  for  2%  of 
sales.  With- more  aftermath  and  greater 
leafiness,  it  deserves  to  increase. 

Orchard  Grass  fell  off  sharply  to 
60,000  lbs.  in  1959,  from  145,000  in 
1954. 

Alfalfa  seed  sales  do  not  reflect  the 
true  position  of  this  legume,  with  2,- 
788,000  lbs.  sold  in  1954,  compared  to 
3,200,000  lbs.  in  1959 — a  moderate  gain. 
Alfalfa  being  a  perennial  of  consider¬ 
able  durability,  it  is  desirable  that  acre¬ 
age  also  be  considered  along  with  seed 
sales.  In  10  years.  New  York  State 
alfalfa  acreage  has  doubled!  In  this  re¬ 
markable  expansion  of  a  legume  which 
has  been  promoted  for  40  years,  the 
northeastern  variety  called  Narragan- 
sett,  from  Rhode  Island,  has  played  a 
large  part.  It  survives  better  than  other 
varieties  when  grown  on  imperfectly 
drained  soil,  and  yields  well.  DuPuit, 
the  French  variety,  although  exti’emely 
coarse  and  early,  equals  Narragansett 


in  seed  sales  in  1959,  each  having  25% 
of  the  whole.  The  new  Vernal  is  coming 
up  fast,  with  15%  of  all  sales,  and  I’d 
rather  have  it  than  DuPuit. 

In  this  space,  for  a  decade,  comments 
have  appeared  on  kinds  of  pasture  and 
hay  plants.  In  the  very  first  article, 
ladino  clover  was  condemned,  and  read¬ 
ers  gave  me  merry  Ned  in  consequence. 
Time  after  time,  orchard  grass  was  at¬ 
tacked,  not  without  its  stout  defenders. 
In  and  out  of  season,  in  every  year, 
birdsfoot  trefoil  was  promoted  —  the 
European  type,  including  Viking  for 
h9,y,  and  Empire  for  hill  pastures.  Red 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

O  Lord!  that  lends  me  life 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thank¬ 
fulness. — Shakespeare 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

clover  was  frowned  upon  as  a  has-been, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Viking  trefoil.  As 
for  timothy,  only  known  varieties  were 
advocated,  with  emphasis  on  a  later- 
maturing  sort.  Now  We  have  the  later 
and  leafier  Climax  from  Canada,  and 
will  soon  have  the  still  later  Essex  from 
Cornell.  At  Hayfields  are  three  hill¬ 
side  acres  of  Essex,  seeded  in  1959  with 
Empire  birdsfoot. 

But  I  took  alfalfa  for  granted,  figur¬ 
ing  everybody  knew  its  merits.  At  Hay- 
fields,  we  grew  it  on  every  suitable 
field,  and  have  for  34  years. 

The  extent  to  which  previous  com¬ 
ments  wei’e  in  line  with  oncoming 
events  can  be  measured  in  seed  sales  of 
1959. 


Meet  a  Money -Saving  Team 


Piggy  bank  and  electric  water  heater — 
penny-saving  cousins.  The  piggy  bank 
saves  when  a  penny  is  dropped  in  the  slot. 
The  electric  water  heater  saves  pennies 
while  you  sleep. 

It  works  like  this  —  when  you  heat 
water  electrically,  you  can  take  advantage 
of  the  off-peak  night  rate.  Water  is  heated 
at  night  and  the  electricity  is  separately 
recorded  on  a  night  rate  meter.  The  off- 
peak  rate  applies  to  all  electricity  used 


during  the  night-rate  hours  for  other 
savings. 

To  see  how  you  can  save  still  more 
with  shorter  pipe  runs,  by  installation 
close  to  where  the  most  hot  water  is 
used,  with  safe  all-round  insulation  — 
see  your  electric  appliance  or  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer. 

I 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  how  an  elec¬ 
tric  water  heater  is  the  lowest  cost  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  you  can  have.  See  him 
now. 


New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 


(618)  22 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  worfl,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24, 
count  as  11  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N,  Y.  Advance  oayment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 

stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regular  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull 
ville,  Greene:  Thursday.  Bath,  Oneonta.  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informs 
tion  on  Empire’s  tarm  auction  service _ ' 

COWS  FOR  SALE — TB.  and  Bloodtesled.  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bots.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 

ATTENTION!  DAIRYMEN.  125  Jim  Dandy  Hol- 

steins.  We  have  on  hand  125  top  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  with  size,  type  and  condition.  Come 
and  have  a  look,  as  we  solicit  trade  from  the 
most  critical  buyers.  Palmer  &  Myers,  Owners. 
Moravia.  N.  Y.  Phone:  572  Moravia,  169  Mor¬ 
avia.  We  have  a  trade  that  good  cows  made. 


GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY“1iEIFERS,  4  months 

to  1%  years,  backed  by  17  years  testing.  Arti¬ 
ficially  sired.  Poi’ter  Pepperdine,  Cattaraugus, 
New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 

START  WITH  POLLED  Ayrshires,  more  prac- 

tical  farmers  are  doing  it.  Polled  or  horned  bulls 
available.  Write,  visit  today.  Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Box  AllO,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

FEEDER  CATTLE.  Any  amount.  Weight  300- 
700  lbs.  Arriving  from  West  each  week.  Leslie 
Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Rt.  77,  Phone  Mid- 
dleport,  N.  Y.  RE  5-5915. 


_ ABERPEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N  Y. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 
calves.  Eileenmere  breeding,  also  several  bred 
and  open  heifers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
good  families.  R.  C  McElroy.  R  D  1.  Fairview. 
Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE.  Two  year  old  Angus  Bulls,  e.xcellent 
bloodlines,  right  type,  priced  reasonable.  Also, 
bred  cows  and  heifers.  William  Slaight,  Dansville, 
New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  ARE  gentle,  excellent 

foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business  or  im¬ 
proving  your  present  herd,  our  Association  can 
help.  Registered  bulls,  cows  and  calves  may  be 
purchased  from  members  of  our  Association. 
Also,  cows  and  heifers  for  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  information.  New  York  Hereford 
Ass’n..  22  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 
New  York. _ _ 

HEREFORDS — POLLED.  We  are  offering  good, 

useful  heifers  and  herd  bulls  for  sale  now. 
Visitors  welcome.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford 
Farms,  Tel.  31,  Groton,  New  York, 
lb  REGISTER^D'^HEREFORD  cows  bred  for 
early  spring  calving.  Also  bulls.  Robert  J.  Gen- 
erau.x,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley 
LY -6-3022. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:  YOUNG,  sound  Belgian  horse, 
5150.00.  Herman  Eller,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  BERK^HIRES,  spring  boars  and 

gilts.  Also  fall  bred  gilts,  good  size,  top  quality, 
best  breeding,  priced  right.  Ken  Wiley,  Penfield, 
N.  Y.  Phone  FRontier  7-  2633. _ 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars.  All 
ages  and  ready  to  use.  Bred  gilts.  Baby  pigs 
more  lean  meat  type  C.  W.  Hillman.  Vincentown. 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  spring  boars  and 
gilts.  Most  economical  age  to  purchase  and 
transport.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Priced  rignt.  Phone  32185.  A.  G.  Smse- 

baugh,  Bonnie  View  Farms,  Ithaca.  N.  Y^ _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Weanling  boars  and 
gilts  sired  b.'-  H’s  Charmer  2nd.  Many  Production 
Registry  litters,  dams  are  from  Certified  blood¬ 
lines.  Over  100  head  to  choose  from.  Also  one 
spring  boar.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  service  age 
boars,  also  gilts.  Good  size  and  type.  Prices 
reasonable.  Malcolm  McColl,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
e.xcellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3 

SAMOYED;  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  fluffy  puppies 
Friendly,  love  children.  Excellent  watchdog  AKC 
Leo  Pelton.  Route  98,  Attica.  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  -pups.  They 
will  please  you.  $30.00  Earl  Tuttle,  Pine  Tavern 
Farm  on  20A  Leicester.  N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 
COONHOUNDS”^  SEVERXL  outstanding,  the 
best  money  can  buy,  at  reasonable  prices:  trial. 
Kennels  on  Rt.  96  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  I.  H. 
Moore.  P.O.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES,  AKC  Regis¬ 
tered,  $100  and  up.  Mrs.  Ernest  Brenon,  Route  4, 
Watertownj^  N.  Y.  _  _ 

fbAFTCEST^Akc"  BEAGLE*  Kennel,  best  blood¬ 
lines.  Broker  dogs  $35.  Witis,  501  Plain  St., 
Brockton,  Mnss. 


FARTHV/ORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Y^early,  Sparetime.  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hilt,  Te.xas. 


GOATS 

PRODUCE  HEALTHFUL  MILK,  add  to  your 
income  with  dairj’  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month 
trial  to  monthly  magazine  $1.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal.  Columbia  J-36,  Missouri. _ 

MILKING  MACHINES,  Stainless  Steel  Milking 

pails,  strainers,  bottlecaps  etc.  Send  250  for  cata¬ 
log,  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger  Supply 
Co.,  Milford,  Pa. 


_ _ SHEEP _ 

SHEEP— FOR  SALE  registered  Suffolk.  Hamp¬ 

shire  and  Cheviot  rams  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  aged  eves  and  ewe  lambs.  One  borderline 
Collie  sheep  dog  also  fcr  sale.  The  Schultzs, 
Trumansbur^,  N.  Y.  Phone  4553. _ 

SUFFOLK — REGISTERED  Yearling  Rams.  Leon 

Zastrow,  Hilton,  N.  Y.  Route  1.  Phone  Brock- 
port  1024-R. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Rams  $70,  ham  lambs 

$50.  Farm  8  miles  east  of  Mohawk  on  Route 
168.  Phone  T06-3858.  Harold  Mumford.  RD 
#2.  Mohawk,  New  York.  _ 

ANNUAL  ALL  BREEDS  Shiep  Sale.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sheep  Breeders  Ass’n.,  Durham,  N.  H. 
October  17,  1959.  Catalog  from  Paul  Hobbs, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H.  _ 

150  EWES  —  HAMPSHTrE,  Corriedales  and 
Crosses.  Also  60  feeder  lambs.  America’s  most 
valuable  ram  at  stud.  His  twin  lambs  averaged 
72  lbs.  at  12  weeks.  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones, 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Yearling  rams,  good 
size,  popuiar  bloodlines.  Murray  Benham,  199 
West  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS:  REGISTERED  yearlings  and 

two  year  olds — selected  stock.  Good  size,  top 
quality,  best  breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey, 

Marcellus,  N.  Y.  _ 

DORSET  YEARLING  RAM— purebred,  sired  by 
Cornell  Yogi.  Reasonable  N.  Avery,  Guilford, 
N.  Y.  Phone  6-2628. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTION^ _ 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt  pay.  plenty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath.  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden.  Gouverneur.  Greene.  Oneonta. 
Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


BABY  CHICKS  _ 

SUNNYBROOK  WILL^HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  ana  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
special  quantity  discounts.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line 

cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer  Greenwich.  N.  Y 
-Phone  Myrtle  2-7504  _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 

Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small¬ 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  4-6.336. 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 

varieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
$4.95 — 100.  Day  old  or  started  chicks.  Ducklings. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 


PULLETS 

PULLETS:  HEALTHY.  RUGGED,  range  grown 
quality.  Ready-to-lay  Harco  strain  Reds  and 
crosses.  Kimber  Leghorns  13-22  weeks.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Quantities  delivered.  Inspection 
invited.  Reasonable  prices.  Lovell  Gordon, 
Fultonville,  New  York. 


DUCKS 

WHITE  CRESTED  DRAKES  $10.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair.  Meadowbrook. 
Richfield  2  Pa. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  and  approximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products.  Lederle, 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  Dealer  Division.  P.  O.  Box  464, 
Camden  1,  N.  J _ 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 

livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield, 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  ‘Serv 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States.” 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  infectious  scours  in  cattle 
or  calves,  coccidiosis  in  lambs.  “Unicorn  Short- 
Stop”  speedily  halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given 
by  mouth.  1  lb.  bottle  $6.50  postpaid.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-1,  Grand  Gorge, 
New  York. 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections?  I  dozen  mas¬ 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  .$7.50.  Pen-Fo- 
Mast  (100.000  unit  penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a 
dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3,000.000  units 
$4.75  dozen.  Postpaid.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept  A-2,  Grand 
Gorge,  New  York. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

BEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata- 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

i7e  a  R  N  auctioneering.  Free  catalog! 

Missouri  Auction  School.  Box  9252M1,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

GENERAL  STOKE  AND  home,  in  Chemung 
County  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  2  car  attached 
garage,  3  gas  pumps,  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
doing  good  yearly  gross  business,  on  main  high¬ 
way,  in  village,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WILL  YOU  TEST  new  items  in  your  home? 

Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences  for 
home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name. 
Kristee  111,  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $20  or  more  in  a  day  for  part 

or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman.  Write 
McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Box  371,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BIG  PROFITS  SELLING  nylons,  aprons,  hand- 
bags,  socks,  rugs,  shavers,  typewriters,  watches. 
Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

CARPENTERS-LABORERS-DRIVERS.  Overseas 

project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  nformation.  Employ 
ment  Headquarters,  79  Wall  Street.  Dept.  V-1 
New  York  5. _ _ _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 

country — retired  C(,uple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South- — micldle  aged  lady  or  widow— -state  age. 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  tr  Box  92  Route  1.  Titusville 
New  .Tersey _ _ _ 

WANTED;  HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm.  Do  not 

mind  2  children.  Phone  Randolph,  N.  Y.  3-2820. 
Delbert  Green,  Conewango  Valley,  New  York. 

Phone  at  9  at  night  or  morning^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  Farmer,  good  position, 
barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  top  wages.  Kurt  Simon. 
Dolsontown  Road.  Middletown,  New  York.  Tel. 
Diamond  3-5156. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc..  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


.SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILjl.  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  foi  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  year'  c.)  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con 
veyor  will  feed  youi  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Van  Duser  and  Company.  Inc. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota.  _ _ 

UP  TO  30  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos  Also 

wood  and  tile  silos  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern.  New  York.  W.  J. 
Walker.  RD2,  Norwich.  N  Y. _ 

SILOS  I  AIK  PKICES  Prompt  service  Write 

Charles  Mundy  Sheldon  St  Norwich  New  York 


AUCTIONEERS 

_ 1  _ _ _ — - - — - 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York. 
SELLING  JUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  See  your  nearby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig. 
Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Cijoperative  Oneonta.  N  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD.  INSULATIoN  Builo 

anything  fast,  tight,  strong  efficiently,  econ 
imically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricatea 
way  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  prlce-lis' 
"atalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  Yorl 
tistributor  Violette  Co  Lunenburg  Mass 


TARPAULINS 

ANVAS  COVERS-  laroauiins  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  $5  04  ;  7-9x 
11-8,  $7.78.  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  lisi  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  Inc 
Binghamton.  New  York 


SIGNS  _ 

NO  TRESPASSIN(T"sr(5NS,  samples,  prices,  free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 
f  ARM  SIGNS.  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamei 
.Nj  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample-catalog,  write 
Signs  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  New  York,  Dept.  G 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  literature  on  growing  nut 
trees,  dwarf  truit  trees  and  blueberry  plants. 
Also  price  *'st.  Write  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32. 
Langhorne.  Penna^ _ 

CULTIVAl’ED  bLuEBERRY  Bushes:  Six  bear¬ 

ing  age  $5.95.  Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper 

Hampden  Road,  Monson.  Mass. _  _ 

WANTED:  CHRISTMAS  I’rees  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  for  auction.  Nov.  14th,  Dec.  5th.  Write 
Carcna  Christmas  Tree  Farm,  RD3,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
Blackberry  plants  foi  'all  planting, 
free  catalog  describing  70  varieties. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Blueberry. 
Write  for 
Walter  K. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST  AND  LOO-E  shavings,  trailer  load 
delivery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or  write 
prices.  FO-5-7755.  Townshend  Waste  Wood  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Townshend.  Vermont. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oet.  17  Issue . . . Closes  Oet.  1 

Nov.  7  Issue . I . Closes  Oet.  22 

Nov.  21  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 

Dec.  5  Issue . Closes  Nov.  19 


CEDAR  POSTS 

PRESSURE  TREATED  POLES  for  barns  aiid 
sheds.  Cedar  posts  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing 
Truckload  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Mar¬ 
cellus  New  York.  Phone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  different: 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  9oi 
Virgil,  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 

250.  Approvals,  Niagastamp,  St.  Catharines  286. 
Ontario. 

SOITmIXED  WORLDWIDE  Stamps  250.  Arthur 

Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

WE  PAY  PREMIUM  prices  fiir  coins — up  to 
$35,000  for  certain  dates.  Hundreds  worth  $10 
to  $10,000.  Send  $1  for  catalog,  refund  coupon. 
Reliability  guaranteed.  Endwell  Union  Coin,  Box 
356,  Endwell  9,  New  York. 


HAY  &  OATS 


WANTED-  TOP  QUAtl'i  Y  Clover-Timothy,  also 
alfalfa.  S.  A.  Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 
EXCELLENT  WIRE-BALED  mixed  hay  $30  ton. 
Galloway,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

HAY— TOP  QUALITY  field  baled,  good  color. 
Delivered  by  truck  or  at  barn.  Herbert  Haynes, 
Winn,  Maine.  Telephone  2-31. 


PRINTING 

POST  YOUR  LAND!  Legal  size  tough  card  signs 
with  name  and  addcess  printed;  50  for  $4  00: 
100  for  .$7.50.  All  kinds  of  printing.  Clyde 
Richards,  Avoca,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  America’s  finest  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses  Dept 
4  A  Linwooo  New  Tersey 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  blooming  bulbs.  Alter 
Flower,  follows  crocus  Very  prolific,  edging 
bulb  25  for  $2  00  P  P  Plant  now.  John  J. 
Steacy,  2  Park  PI.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ HONEY _ 

NEW  HONEY;  OUR  famous  clover.  New  York’s 

finest:  5  lbs.  ,$1.95;  ease  6-5’s  .$9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  Ib.  can  .$1080;  2-60’s 
,$21.00;  5  or  more  .$10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
Bower  60  lb.  .$10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
.$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


PECANS 

PECANS  IN  SHELL:  5  pcrunds  Stuarts,  .$3.00l 
7  pounds  mixed  $3.00  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE  _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  Free.  Over  .3500  bargains 
described.  36  states  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Strout 
Realty  2.51 -P  4tb  Ave  New  York  10  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  200  ACRE  hunting  lodge,  diht 

room  bungalow  furnished,  2*4’  hours  from  New 
York.  .$15,001)00  torms.  Ean  Redmond,  Phone 
New  York  MO-2-0936.  . 

FREE  LISTS.  FARMS,  homes,  businesses,  5 
counties  West  of  A'bany  State  wants.  Mort 

Wimple,  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  BARE  Farm.  200  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  $13,000.  Beautiful  country  home  with  acre¬ 
age,  ,$13,500.  200  acres,  stocked  and  equipped,  Ju 
ft.  lake  frontage  overlooking  beautiful  lake. 
.$26,500.  Sadlon  Real  Estate.  James  Vickerson 

Salesman,  East  Springfield.  N.  Y^ _ . 

VER"M0NT'”C0UNTRY  home.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences.  good  condition.  Twenty  acres.  George 

Brew.  East  Concord,  Vermont. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  DAIRY  FARM  200  to  .300*^ acres  good 
land,  stocked  and  equipped  or  bare.  "“Chaei 
Raleigh,  6  Peary  Lane,  Kings  Park,  Long  Isiana, 

New  York.  _ 

FARM— JERSEY  DAIRY,  “ 1958  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  437  lbs.  fat,  80.31  lbs.  milk.  40  milkers  ths  , 
fall.  28  younger  cattle.  Tillage  level,  PfoQ“”ive  ; 
. — plenty  of  good  roughage.  Equiprnent  mosuy 
new  within  2  years.  .Good  buildings,  rne 
,$.37,000  00  Progressive  town.  Earie  Jonts. 
Broker,  Waitsfield,  Vermont. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

-  &  D  SILO  UN  LOADERS  handle  hard 
•Hnd  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity  A  boy  can  le 
too  head  In  10  to  15  minutes  30  days  frf  tna 
on  money  hack  guarantee  Also  heavy  duty  aug 
hunk  feeders  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  scj. 
ilealership  available  in  some  areas  P  &  u  na 
o  Plainfield  Tl  Illinois  — - 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
•rs  heavy  duty  spreaders  silage  uP'oaders.  o 
'-.iiu  *noi,-o  h-ou  milk  trucks  Herringbone  miiR 

ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos. 
eeo  storage  bins  low  cost  steel  buildings  le 

NJoM  Farm  Ciinnly  Rome  N  Y  _ 

LOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  u" 
oaders  at  ereatly  reduced  prices  ,4  ti) 

*r>FpUc  wY*itp  P'  O  Satps  P^ainfie  p 

GOVERNMENT  SELLST  Surplus  farm 
orv  rruoks  ■  tractors-  farm  'f^P  p  pm- 

misc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &, 
cedure  $1.00  '•‘Governn'ent  Surplus  Sales. 

425-AA  Naruet  N.  Y _ _ 

-I  PER  APOM  FENCE  Charger  will  po*  ®  or 
‘n  ereen  or  hrus^  Need®  insvHa'O  *  j. 

wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Twi) 
oarts  warranty  20  day  money  back  gu^*  .j 
If  charger  is  not  all  we  claim  $29  50 
Also  COD  Dealers  wanted.  Write 

iTi.^her  inc  Dent  A  A  Owosso  Michigan — ^ 
RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  Attractive  1°^  P^'ye 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  ho 
Falls.  N.  Y 
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Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  i 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  it 
olmoil  impottible  to  believe 
whol  you  con  get  away  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  it  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 


Fence  Charger 


•  Stople  fence  wire  fo  wood  potfs  — 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

t  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it^Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Genllemen;  ***  ^ 

n  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 


I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


Cily. 


State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AG  2  Owosso,  Michigan 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  tram  Opposite  Page, 


_  NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

TWO  14,bOL  \VATT  DKLCO  Generator  110/220 
Volt  60  cycle  single  phase  complete  w/ pulley. 
Surplus — -new  in  crate.  Guaranteed,  will  run  off 
any  tractor  Montague  Supply.  RDl,  Port  Jervis. 
^ew  York. 

50,000  GOVERNMENT  .SURPLUS  tools,  all  new 
chrome  and  perti  ct  shape.  Write  for  catalog  60- 
oOro  off  list  Dealers  invited.  Montague  Supply. 
gPl,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS  -  MOLInE  Uni  -  Picker  -  Slieller, 
good  condition,  low  acreage,  one  owner.  Paul 
Schaeftj^r.  Schcharic,  N.  5G _ _ 

buy  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  tractors,  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  winches,  tools  pumps.  h>draulics.  whole¬ 
sale  direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
51.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  8AA,  Thomasvilie, 
mna.  / 

BOT A RY  TILLERS.  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.,  101  State 
^nad,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

barm  AND'lNDUSTRlALeciuipment— 30  crawl  - 
cr  tractors,  loaders  and  dozers.  .''325  up;  100 
uactors  with  loadcrs-dozers  and  backhoes;  20 
lorage  harvesters.  ,'i!200  up;  45  combines  pull  type 
and  self  propelled  and  corn  sheller  attachments; 

corn  pickers.  S200  up;  60  balers  all  makes, 
't-OO  up;  dismantling  case  and  New  Holland  76 
tor  parts;  40  spreaders,  some  PTO;  45  grain 
anils,  .'540  up.  20  acres  farm  equipment.  Our 
tr^ks  deliver.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua.,  N.  Y. 

C.  CdNfiNUOUS”GR’A'lN  JIRYERS— M.  C. 
tnopper,  the  4-in  one  machine,  chopper-  hay  con- 
nitioner-mower-stalk  shredder.  Chester  1.  Fred¬ 
erick.  Distributor,  Taylor  Road,  Mendon.  N.  Y. 
Honeoye  Falls  317-W. 

}yOOD  CHIFpER  ^^^^SPLUNDH  16”  trailer 
mounted —  rebuilt  1058,  New  272  HP  Ford  In- 
austi'M  engine — $2500.  Gintell,  Stormville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


54,TOn.oo  for  1013  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  We 

Pfm  56,500.00  f(or  1794  dollar.  Wanted— certain 
mners  before  1904  1870-S-.S3.00  gold  worth 

52.),000.00.  others  fine  pay  .S60.00  to  .$2,500.00. 
certain  Lincoln  Cents  1009-1055— .$20. 00-.S175. 00; 

Cents  ,$225.00;  dimes  1894-1042— .$25.00- 
5.i.(M},00;  quarters  1896-S  —  1923-S  —  520.00- 
half  dollars  1838-0-1928  —  .$95  00- 

Hundreds  of  others  worth  510.00  to 
Canadian  Coins — 1921-5<i  silver  .$100.00 
iObJ-lOp  5100.00.  1921-50^  .5750.00.  For  complete 
oh=  information,  before  sending  coins,  pur- 
(lase  for  51.00  our  large  illustrated  guarantee 
f,,;’hg-selling  catalogue.  Catalogue  dollar  re- 
820.00  sale.  Wortltycoin  Corporation 
n-432-C), Boston  8,  Mass. 


_ _ ^ODS _ 

OLD  FASHIONED  BLUE  Potatoes,  high  quality, 
Beeping.  Trial  box  51.00  postpaid.  Wright 
arm,  Plympton,  Mass. 


New  York  Slate  Feeder 
Calf  Sales  Coining 

Beef  producers  win  consign  ap¬ 
proximately  1500  calves  to  five  feed¬ 
er  calf  sales  during  the  two  week  per¬ 
iod  starting  October  23.  The  dates  and 
places  will  be  as  follows: 

October  23  —  Fair  Grounds  —  Altamont 
October  28  —  Empire  Stock  Yards  —  Bath 
October  29  —  Fair  Grounds  —  Pike 
October  30  —  Empire  Stock  Yards  —  Dryden 
November  6  —  Empire  Stock  Yards  —  Cale¬ 
donia 

Calves  will  be  delivered  to  the  sale 
site  the  day  preceding  each  sale  and 
sorted  into  uniform  pens  according  to 
breed,  sex,  weight  and  grade.  All  calves 
will  be  sold  at  auction,  starting  at  noon, 
and  buyers  will  be  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  few  or  as  many  as  they  choose 
from  each  group  offered. 

All  calves  have  been  dehorned  and 
will  be  injected  with  Hemorrhagic  Sep¬ 
ticemia  (shipping  fever)  serum  upon 
arrival  at  the  sale. 

The  morning  program  preceding  each 
sale  will  Tie  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  will  include  grading  de¬ 
monstrations,  discussion  of  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  and  grading  contests.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project. 

Consignors  will  be  competing  for 
banners  at  each  sale.  These  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  State  breed  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  best  five  calves  in  their 
respective  breeds.  Presentations  will 
take  place  at  dinner  meetings  held  the 
evening  preceding  each  sale. 

The  feeder  calf  sales  offer  buyers  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  feeder  calves 
of  uniform  size  and  quality  in  small  or 
large  lots.  Every  effort  is  being  made 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

-jP^CIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  enlarged  prints  from 

your  roll  or  negatives  30(t:  12-400.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacoloi  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00.  12-53.00.  Superior  quality  processing 

Young  Photo  Service.  62C.  Schenectady  1.  N  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  250.  Add  150  fox  postage  and  handling.  Mail 
your  negative  and  400  com — now!  Penny-Pix, 
Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER;  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  print?  5  -'5;  i,2-$.35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service.  Box  191B,  Lyons,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  Products  sen  easily, 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
to''  catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  Salimone,  Park  Ridge.  New  Jersey. 

DRESSES  240;  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  54.95; 
trousers  51.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld.  164-AA.  Christopher.  Brook¬ 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily.  Sell  handloomcd  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  usea  e.xclusively  Investment  not  required. 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 
RAISE  550  OR  MORE  easily!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  .vraps.  Organizations.  Complete 
credit!  Write  for  fiee  catalog  today.  Bebco. 
Dept.  A.  G.  59  Oneonta,  New  York. 

EARN  FREE  BLANKET — Act  as  secretary  for 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality. 
Only  9  members.  51  uu  per  week  for  9  weeks. 
Send  lor  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs, 
Dept.  A,  39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

_RUG  STRIPS.  Hooking  and  Braiding.  Only  from 
Coat  Factories,  No  dirty  mill  ends.  Only  pre¬ 
shrunk  selvedges.  Send  150  for  samples.  Used  by 
leading  teachers.  Oualiiy  Coat  Factory,  477 
Barnum  Avenue.,  Bridgeport  8,  Conn. 

SWITCHES  52.0(1 — Baby  booties  oOc.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

SUITINGS.  BUY  DIRECT.  314  yards — 60  inches 
wide.  Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  Gabardines. 
Crease-resistant,  wasnable,  rich  colors.  Save' 
Samples  100.  Kroona  Fabrics.  2005-AS  Taylor. 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George.  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  51  refumiable,  Akron 
DisltMiutor^  12  Cedar,  Akron.  New  York. 

SEW  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 
booklet  featuring  McCall’s  natlerns.  Free  loan 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write;  National 
Cotton  Council,  Dept.  B.  Bo.x  9906,  Memphis  12. 
Tenn. 

QUILT  PIECES!  BEAUTIFUL  colors!  114  lbs.. 
.$1.00;  314  lbs.,  52.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

RUG  HOOKERS  —  BIG  6”xll”  white  wool 
swatches,  10  for  51.00  postpaid.  Colonial  Rem¬ 
nants,  Manchester,  Conn. 

XMAS  OR  PASTEL  ribbon  remnants,  100  yards 
.$1.25,  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 

Whitman,  Mass^ _ _  , 

TEACHER  WILL  EXCHANGE  free  furnished 
room — light  housekeeping  privileges.  Couiilo  re¬ 
fined.  Christians  Share  all  home  exiicnscs  — 
electric,  gas  fuel.  Own  car.  Plan  may  become 
permanent.  Hommel  121.  Tannersvillc,  N.  Y. 


by  consignors  and  the  Improvement 
Project  to  oiler  the  buyers  an  out¬ 
standing  group  of  calves  in  these  sales. 

For  additional  information,  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  one  of  the  sale  managers  who 
are  as  follows:  Altamont  Sale  — Walter 
J.  Clark,  Cobleskill;  Bath  Sale — Fran¬ 
cis  Meeks,  Hornell;  Pike  Sale  —  Vern 
Dorvit,  Fillmore;  Dryden  Sale  — Robert 
Harris,  Fabius;  and  Caledonia  Sale  — 
M.  M.  Weaver,  Waterloo. — M.  D.  Lacy, 
Cornell  University 


Coming  Meetings 

Oct.  5-8 — Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  Fxposition,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  6-8  —  NFPPCO’s  22nd  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  8 — Maine  State  Jersey  Sale, 
Augusta. 

Oct.  10  —  New  England  Angus  Sale, 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Oct.  12-17 — 55th  annual  meeting  Am¬ 
erican  Milk  Goat  Record  Assoc.,  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass. 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Nov.  12-15 — National  F.F.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  13-14 — National  Grange  An¬ 
nual  Session,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-10 — National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  convention  and 
contests,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  7-10 — Vegetable  Growers  Assoc, 
of  America  annual  convention,  Dennis 
and  Shelburne  Hotels,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-9 — Poultrymen’s  Service  Clin¬ 
ic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Polled 


mmmH 

BULLS 


are 

profit-makers 


BEST  for 
crossbreeding 


AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN  ASS’N 

OMAHA  7,  NEBRASKA 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  John  Steen.  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  22,  at  12:30  P.M. 

Take  Rt.  572  from  Camnridge  toward  Battenville. 

24  COWS-5  BRED  HEIFERS-12  OPEN  HEIFERS 
6  HEIFER  CALVES 

8  recently  fresh,  4  due  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  4  in  Dec., 
3  in  Jan.,  3  in  Feb.  This  is  a  very  good  herd  of  young 
cows  that  has  made  a  DHI  average  of  9000  lbs.  Milk 
4.16%  376  lbs.  Fat  Actual.  These  cattle  are  in  excollonf 
condition.  They  arc  dehorned  and  they’ll  suit  the  most 
particular  buyer.  Many  rre  by  top  Approved  sires. 
These  cattle  have  better  than  average  pedigrees  and 
they’re  ready  to  go  ahead.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B. 
Accred..  Bang’s  Certified.  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  pricr  to  sale. 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ELECTRO-M,Vl'  FOOT  WARMER.  14”x21”,  for 
office  or  shop,  $7.95  postpaid.  Send  postal  card 
for  free  literature  or  check  with  order  from 
Southern  Industries,  Bo.x  545,  1604  Fhillips 

Street,  Wilson,  N.  C.  , 

RUi^ER  STAMPS  —  3  LINES  51.00.  Business 
printing.  Labels.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries.  iiinesburg  2  Vermont. 

HAVING  Dlf^ICULTY’FINDING  hooks,  maga¬ 
zines  or  any  other  item?  Try  us.  Gottlieb,  1654 
East  19th  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York.  _ 

FREE  WHOLEaULlTCATALbGj  100, ()00  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  Save  70%  .  .  sporting  goods — house¬ 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 

New  Jersey.  _ 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  -od  service.  Morse-Collins,  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone 
^-0445^ _ _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing  5  pounds  ,$3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s.  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


/  iwrii  when  /  want 
. . .  loaf  when  f  want 
and  everything  runs  fine 


'^Sure  Vve  saved  a  little.  But 
the  money  that  lets  me  hire 
someone  for  the  hard  work 
and  enjoy  a  lot  of  extras  is 
my  retirement  income  from 
Farmers  and  Traders.  IF s 
wonderful!” 

Even  if  you  have  only  a 
modest  income,  “retirement” 
can  mean  an  even  fuller  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  —  if  you  start 
building  for  it  now.  See  how 
a  Farmers  and  Traders  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  can 
help  build  an  easy-going 
future  for  you  while  giving 
your  family  the  insurance 
protection  they  deserve.  Send 
the  coupon  today. 


r-— FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

■  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

■  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  full  details  of  your 

■  retirement  income  plan. 

■ 

■ 

■  Name _ Age_ 

■  St.  or  RD _ 

■ 

■ 

J  City _ State _ 

■  A-5 


BROOME  —  CHEMUNG  -  TIOGA-TOMPKINS 
CLUB  SALE 

Friday— October  9— Owego,  N.  Y.  1 :00  P.M. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Tioga  County  Fairgrounds, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

All  fresh  or  close-up — All  selected  by  W.  0.  Brown 
Mostly  eligible  tor  interstate  shipment — 30  day  blood 
test  —  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
One  of  the  finest  selections  ever  made  for  a  Club  sale. 
Featured  will  be  a  3  yr.  old — 772F  daughter  of  Pebble 
Beach  Duke  Prinwayccss  and  from  a  V.  G.  Gold  Medal 
dam  with  II44F.  Other  top  selections  are  a  637  F 
daughter  of  Woosterriale  Imperial  Dean.  (3rd  Senior 
calf  1958  NYABC  Show  from  a  821  lb.  dam)  daughter 
of  such  popular  sires  as  Pabst  Sir  Rnburke  Rag  Apple, 
Winterthur  Victor  Nebska  Atlas,  Harden  Farms  Robin- 
hood— All  sell.  DON’T  MISS  THIS  OUTSTANDING 
SEED-STOCK  SALE  —  Catalogs  at  ringside  —  lunch 
available — trucking  arranged.  W.  0.  Brown,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Sale  Chairman  and  in  charge  of  all  selections. 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  INC. 

Safe  Managers  &  Auctioneers 
Phone  146  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSRL 


For  Clarence  M,  Smith,  Franklin.  N.  Y. 

MON.,  OCT.  19,  at  12  NOON 

Location:  Turn  off  Walton  Rd.  2  mi.  from  Franklin  and 
go  I  mi.  E.  on  Oak  Hill  Rd. 

26  COWS-6  BRED  HEIFERS-3  OPEN  HEIFERS- 
6  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  fresh  in  Aug.  &  Sept.,  5  due  in  Oct.,  4  in  Nov., 
2  in  Dec,,  4  in  Jan.,  4  in  Feb.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cattle  are  sired  by  and  bred  to  NYABC  sires.  They  are 
in  very  good  condition.  They  have  size  with  quality.  The 
herd  has  a  milk  plant  average  of  10000  pounds  Milk 
per  cow.  Although  the  herd  has  not  been  on  afficial 
test,  one  look  at  these  cattle  and  you’ll  agree  that  they 
are  a  milk  lot.  There  are  19  daughters  of  top  Approved 
sires.  A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BUY!  HEALTH;  Herd  is 
T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Certified,  Calfhood  Vacc..  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever 
within  30  days  p'-ior  to  sale. 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sate  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


PATCH  &  PADGET 

Complete  Dispersal 

DcRuyter,  New  York,  3  mi.  East  on  Quaker  Basin  Road 

SAT.  OCT.  10  -  11:00  A.M.  -  SAT.  OCT.  10 

110  —  REG.  LANDRACE  HOGS  -  110 

Boars,  sows,  gilts.  Barrows — feeders.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  type:  Eligible  to  ship  anywhere.  Full  line 
farm  machinery, 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR. 

Auctioneer  and  Sale  Manager 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  Skyline  30004 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  breed  for  Profit!  Show!  Sale! 
America's  top  breed.  Free  literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324  AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


(620)  24 
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948.  Tassel  cap  for  sister;  helmet  for  brother- 
gifts  they’ll  use  and  enjoy  all  winter.  Caps  and  mit¬ 
tens  are  knit  in  garter  stitch,  cable  trim  sewn  on, 
Directions  to  fit  1-year-old,  2-year-old,  and  3-year- 
old  tots  included.  25  cents. 


749.  Linens  make  the  loveliest  gifts!  Use  these 
cross-stitch  pansies  on  pillow  slips,  towels,  scarves; 
aprons,  too.  Transfer  of  one  6  x  21-inch  motif,  two 
smaller  ones  4%  x  1214  inches.  25  cents. 


74.40.  Smart  and  cozy  jacket!  Lightweight  and 
casual.  Crochet  in  3-ply  fingering  yarn  or  string. 
Waist  or  hip  length.  Directions  for  Misses’  Sizes 
32-34;  36-38  included.  25  cents. 


7432.  Take  a  tip  from  Santa  and  make  a  merry 
sock  doll  to  please  your  favorite  tot.  Use  a  man’s 
size  12  cotton  sock.  Directions  for  doll,  pattern  pieces 
of  face,  clothes.  25  cents. 


916.  Embroidered  nursery  pictures  delight  chil¬ 
dren.  Stitchei’y  is  simple — just  follow  directions, 
Transfer  of  two  pictures  10  x  13  inches.  25  cents. 


7247.  These  handmade  Christmas  tree  decorations 
will  be  lovely  for  years  to  come.  Make  one  tree  of 
felt,  the  other  of  crinoline.  Patterns,  directions  for 
both  trees.  25  cents. 


7068.  Use  these  Santa  decorations  for  window 
and  door,  and  to  trim  an  apron  or  child’s  slippers. 
Applique  pattern  for  3  Santa  caps;  transfer  of  7 
heads  2%  x  314  to  12  x  12  inches;  4  holly  sprays 
2x3  inches.  25  cents. 

643.  Need  a  number  of  small  gifts?  Potholders  are 
perfect.  Pattern  contains  transfers,  directions,  color 
ideas  for  6  potholders  plus  a  pair  of  oven  mitts. 

25  cents. 

7414.  Bouquet  of  gift  aprons.  Tulips,  roses,  pan¬ 
sies  are  gay  trim,  handy  pockets.  Each  apron  takes 
less  than  a  yard.  Transfer  of  5  flower  pockets;  di¬ 
rections,  color  schemes  for  all  three  styles.  25  cents. 

919.  Crochet  this  cuddly  kitten  in  easy  loop  stitch. 
Body  is  made  separately;  head,  legs,  and  tail  joined 
on.  Tie  a  pretty  bow  around  kitten’s  neck.  Simple 
directions.  25  cents. 


7434 


Make  Your  Christmas  Gifts 


7423.  Adorable  cuddle  clowns  to  stuff  in  Christ¬ 
mas  stockings — puss,  pup,  and  baby  boy.  Fun  to 
make.  Transfer  pieces  for  three  8-inch  clowns,  direc¬ 
tions.  25  cents. 

7434.  Three  lovely  doilies  in  easy  crochet.  Any  one 
of  them  makes  a  welcome  gift.  Directions  for  12-inch 
round,  10-inch  square,  10  x  14-inch  oval  in  No.  50 
cotton.  25  cents. 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS 

Thc$c  needlework  patterns  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  Sc  each  for  Ist-class  mailing. 
Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlework  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Send  25c  for  new  1960  Needlework  Catalogue 
showing  many  lovely  designs  to  order. 
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PLANT  BULBS  NOW: 


Spring  glory- 


the  delightful 
early  spring  blossoms  of  daffodils,  tu¬ 
lips,  hyacinths  and  minor  bulbs — comes 
from  fall  forethought!  All  of  these 
bulbs  go  in  the  ground  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  For  the  small  amount  of  ef¬ 
fort  it  takes  to  plant  these  harbingers 
of  spring,  you  will  get  hundredfold 
results. 


TULIPS: 


Tulips  are  probably  the  larg¬ 


est  group,  and  the  most  color¬ 
ful  of  our  spring  flowering  bulbs.  You 
can  obtain  almost  any  color  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  bit  about 
each  variety,  so  that  you  can  purchase 
the  best  for  your  needs.  Let’s  start 
with  the  earliest  flowering,  and  end 
with  the  latest  —  but  many  of  these 
overlap  in  their  period  of  blossom. 

The  earliest  flowering  tulips  are  call¬ 
ed  Botanical  or  Species.  These  are  de¬ 
lightful,  small  6”  to  12”  tulips,  blos¬ 
soming  with  daffodils.  They  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  rockery  or  early  spots  of 
color  in  the  borders.  Not  too  long-lived. 

Single  and  Double  early  tulips  are 
next,  with  stems  a  bit  smaller  than  the 
Cottages.  The  doubles  are  delightful  for 
bedding  and  a  little  more  dwarf  than 
the  singles.  Cottage  and  Peony  flow¬ 
ering  tulips  (Double  Cottage)  have 
slightly  longer  stems  than  the  Single 
and  Double  earlys,  and  the  Peony  ones 
are  just  like  bombs. 

Lily-flowering  tulips  have  an  open 
flower  with  pointed  recurved  petals, 
unusual,  delightful,  and  dainty.  When 
these  are  in  blossom,  I  try  to  keep  a 
small  arrangement  on  our  coffee  or  din¬ 
ing  room  table,  for  they  lend-  them¬ 
selves  well  to  small  curved  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Parrot  tulips  are  fantastically  differ¬ 
ent — great  fringed,  splotched,  twisted 
blossoms  in  many  color  combinations. 
These  are  broken  tulips,  or  actually  dis¬ 
eased,  and  should  be  planted  separately 
or  they  may  “break”  your  clear  lovely 
tulips.  Rembrandt  tulips  are  also  brok¬ 
en.  I  feel  that  these  bi-colors  should  be 
avoided;  they  just  don’t  have  enough 
to  offer  to  chance  “breaking”  your 
other  tulips. 

Darwin  tulips  are  the  tall  and  state¬ 
ly — loveliest  of  all  tulips.  Beautiful  in 
beds  (if  you  are  formal),  or  in  drifts 
midway  in  your  informal  borders.  The 
color  range  is  the  greatest  of  all  tulips, 
in  clear,  sparkling  colors.  These  seem 
to  last  better  if  they  are  planted  deeper 
than  usual — 12,  15,  18  inches,  but  only 
in  well  drained,  loamy  soil.  Breeder 
tulips  are  much  like  Darwins,  but  with 
muted  colors  of  bronze  characteristics. 


NARCISSI: 


These  cover  a  large  range 


of  beautiful  spring  flow¬ 
ers.  Most  people  call  the  large  trumpet 
ones  daffodils.  There  are  11  classifica¬ 
tions  of  these  beautiful  plants;  the  first 
few  go  from  large  trumpets  to  small 
cupped  ones.  Then  there  are  doubles, 
fragrant  ones,  many  flowered  varieties 
— just  about  anything  you  want.  De¬ 
lightful  are  the  new  miniatures  for  rock 
gardens  or  cozy  spots. 

Most  garden  stores  have  pictures  of 
these  delightful  flowers.  The  color 
range  is  pure  white  through  the  yel¬ 
lows,  with  some  orange  and  red  touch¬ 
es.  The  much  touted  pink  flowering 
ones  are  lovely,  but  in  many  instances, 
the  pink  looks  “apricoty”  to  me.  My 
favorites  are  the  fragrant,  many  flow¬ 
ered  varieties,  such  as  Geranium,  Tha¬ 
lia,  Larens  Koster,  Ti'evithian. 

Hyacinths  in  groups  are  really  love¬ 
lier  after  the  first  year,  because  they 
become  less  formal.  Crocus  and  other 
minor  bulbs  are  the  earliest  of  all 
spring  flowering  bulbs.  They  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  make  a  charming  touch  of 


Garden  Talk 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


BULB  STORAGE: 


About  this  time  of 


color  around  your  door  or  the  path  in¬ 
to  your  house. 

All  these  bulbs  are  planted  any  time 
until  the  ground  freezes.  Bone  meal  is 
a  good  fertilizer  to  mix  right  in  the 
planting  pockets.  It  won’t  burn.  Then 
be  sure  to  fertilize  spring  and  fall  in 
the  future.  Buy  large  bulbs;  they  are 
prime,  and  in  narcissi  you  will  get 
several  blossoms  per  bulb.  A  good 
mulch  is  advisable,  applied  after  the 
,fall  rains  and  when  the  ground  is 
fi'ozen. 


year,  after  the 
first  light  frost,  you  should  harvest 
your  summer  flowering  bulbs.  If  it  is 
not  too  cold  (near  freezing),  leave 
them  outside  a  few  days  to  let  the  dirt 
and  tops  dry  out.  Shake  gently,  cut 
off  tops,  and  store. 

What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
keep  these  bulbs  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  that  they  are  now.  Tuberous 
rooted  begonias,  dahlias,  cannas,  etc., 
need  to  be  covered  with  some  medium 
to  hold  moisture,  and  put  in  your  cel¬ 
lar.  Flowering-size  glads  are  best 
stored  in  shallow  trays  off  the  floor. 

Fall  plant- 
i n  g  s  of 
lawns  and  ornamentals  is  ideal.  More 
people  every  day  realize  that  fall 
gives  better  rosults.  Why?  Well,  if 
you  think  a  moment,  you  will  realize 
that  when  you  plant  in  the  fall,  all  the 
tree  has  to  do  is  to  make  root  growth 


LAWNS  AND  SHRUBS: 


in  the  nice  cool,  moist  conditions  and 
get  established  for  spring. 

With  spring  plantings,  we  expect 
the  poor  plant  to  make  both  top  and 
bottom  growth  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  too,  spring  is  often  so  wet  that 
we  get  the  plants  in  too  late,  with  re¬ 
sulting  sparse  foliage  and  distorted 
small  blooms.  Try  a  few  plants  this 
fall,  and  watch  them  burst  into  full 
foliage  and  blossom  in  the  spring! 

A  few  of  our  perennials  also  prefer 
fall  planting.  Lilies,  iris,  and  peonies 
are  best  fall  transplanted.  Any  of  your 
other  large  perennials  will  move  beau¬ 
tifully  in  the  fall.  If  you  move  small 
ones,  mulch  carefully  to  avoid  heaving. 

Fall  is  nature’s  time  for  sowing 
grass  seed  and  should  be  yours,  too. 
These  grasses  thrive  best  in  cool, 
moist  weather  and  make  a  good  root 
system.  Fertilize  before  you  make  a 
new  lawn,  and  try  to  feed  and  weed 
your  established  turfs. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  WIRES:  you 

wouldn’t  aim  a  gun  at  a  neighbor,  or  start 
a  fire  near  his  house.  Bullets  and  fires  will 
also  damage  over-head  telephone  wires. 


If  a  stray  bullet,  or  a  brush  fire  harms  a 
telephone  wire  or  cable,  your  neighbors 
could  be  without  telephone  service  until 
the  damage  is  repaired.  Please  be  careful 


''it’s  a  BOY!'" 


Three  priceless  words  . . .  how 
often  in  your  life  can  you  give  a 
waiting  aunt  or  a  breathlessly 
excited  grandmother  the  joy  of 
hearing  them?  How  should  they 
be  told  if  not  by  phone? 

But  whatever  you  want  to  say 
. . .  once-in-a-lifetime  news,  a 
friendly  “hello,”  or  a  word  about 
farm  business  . . .  your  telephone 


is  always  at  your  service. 

*  sH  sJ: 

Long  distance  telephone  service 
is  fast,  clear,  dependable  —  and 
getting  better  all  the  time.  Low 
in  cost,  too,  especially 'evenings 
after  six  and  all  day  Sundays 
when  reduced  rates  are  in  effect. 
But  no  matter  when  you  call, 
the  cost  is  always  far  less  than 
the  pleasure  you’ll  get— and  give  I 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


(622)  26 
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W  Senci  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  withW 

.  DAVIS  BAKIHG  POWDER  1 


Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


WALNUT  CROWN  POUND  CAKE 


•  1  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats 

•  2%  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 


3/4  cup  milk 


•  1  3/4  cups  sugar  •  1  «up  shortening 


•  2 1/4  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 


•  1  tsp.  vanilla 


•  4  eggs 


Grease  and  flour  a  9  or  10-in.  angel 
cake  pan.  Spread  walnut  meats  over 
bottom.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients 
into  large  mixing  bowl.  Add  milk, 
shortening  and  vanilla.  Beat  2  min., 
scraping  bowl  frequently.  Add  un¬ 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  2  min.  more.  Pour 
over  walnut  meats  in  pan.  Bake  in 
375°F.  oven,  50-60  min.  Walnut 
meats  form  topping,  needs  no  icing. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that's  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  ,  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


Mr.  says  ''Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

Lt/IIU  on  fuel  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER 


SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  on 
averoge  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  ore  os- 
sured  of  safe,  'round«thc-ciock  heat  at  o 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .... 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  3,  1959 

^Rouiid  The  Kitchen 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


October  is  har¬ 
vest  time  for  the 
popular  blue  grape, 
and  you  will  like 
these  special  recipes 
for  this  favorite  fall 
fruit.  The  first  two 
come  from  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Gibson,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  director  of 
resident  instruction 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  She  graciously  shared  with  me 
her  prize  recipes  for  Grape  Pie  and 
Grape  Ketchup. 

GRAPE  PIE 

1  pound  blue  grapes 
1  table.spoon  lemon  juice 
•)4  ciij)  sugar 

Pastry  for  lattice  top  8-incli  pie 
Wash  grapes  and  sepai'ate  skins  from 
pulp.  Heat  the  pulp  until  seeds  are 
loosened.  Press  pulp  through  a  medium- 
to-coai’se  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  Com¬ 
bine  grape  pulp  and  skins.  Add  the 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  and  place  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  pastry  lined  8-inch  pie  tin. 
Cover  with  lattice  top.  Bake  in  a  very 
hot  oven  (450°)  for  10  minutes.  Reduce 
heat  to  425°  and  bake  about  25  to  30 
minutes  longer  or  until  crust  is  nicely 
browned  and  fruit  slightly  bubbly. 
Serves  5  to  6. 

GRAPE  KETCHUP  '' 

4  pounds  blue  grapes 
1  pound  tart  unpeeled  apples, 
cored  and  coarsely  cut 
2  pounds  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
11/2  cups  cider  vinegar 
2  sticks  cinnamon 
2  teaspoons  whole  allspice 
2  teaspoons  whole  cloves 
Wash  and  remove  stems  from  grapes. 
Heat  grapes  in  own  juice  until  soft. 
Cook  apple  until  soft  in  a  little  water. 
Combine  apples,  and  grapes  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  Add  the  salt  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  the  spices  tied  loosely  in 
cheesecloth,  and  simmer  25  minutes. 
Remove  bag  of  spices  and  pour  into  hot 
sterilized  glasses  and  seal.  Makes  about 
4  pints.  Mrs.  Gibson  thinks  this  is  a 
perfect  accomijaniment  for  cold  roast 
pork. 

UNCOOKED  GRAPE  SPREAD 

(Mrs.  Lola  T.  Dudgeon,  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell) 

%  cup  powdered  pectin 
2%  cups  grape  juice 

(homemade  or  commercial) 
3^4  cups  sugar 

Add  powdered  pectin  slowly  to  2  cups 
of  the  grape  juice,  mixing  constantly 
with  an  electric  mixer  at  low  speed. 
Allow  mixture  to  stand  45  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly. 

Mix  together  the  remaining  %  cup 
grape  juice  and  1%  cups  of  the  sugar 
(sugar  will  not  all  dissolve).  Add  the 
remaining  2  cups  of  sugar  slowly  to 
the  pectin-juice  mixture,  mixing  until 
all  sugar  is  dissolved. 

Combine  with  juice-sugar  mixture 
and  mix  at  low  speed  until  all  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Pour  into  sterilized  jelly 
glasses  or  freezer  containers.  Cover 
and  let  stand  at  room  temperature  until 
jelled,  about  24  hours.  Seal  and  store 
in  refrigerator  for  immediate  use,  or 
in  freezer  for  longer  storage.  Makes 
about  9  glasses. 

"Potatoes  Are  Dollar  Stretchers" 

FOCUS  from  New  York  State’s  Co¬ 
operative  Extension  Service  emphasizes 
potatoes  as  a  “good  buy”  nutritionally 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  especial¬ 
ly  with  this  year’s  above  average  crop. 
An  average  cost  of  2  cents  for  one  me¬ 
dium  sized  potato  will  provide,  when 
boiled  in  the  jacket,  about  4  of  the 
daily  recommended  allowance  of  vita¬ 
min  C,  9  per  cent  of  thiamine,  8  per 
cent  of  iron —  and  only  about  100  cal¬ 


ories  (that  is,  without  added  butter, 
gravy,  or  sauce). 

The  more  mature,  higher  starch  po¬ 
tato  is  better  for  baking  and  mashing; 
the  immature  or  lower  starch  potato 
for  boiling,  creaming,  and  in  salads.  In 
any  case,  choose  those  that  are  firni, 
bright,  with  shallow  eyes  and  few  spots, 
good  shape,  and  without  green  color. 

Cook  in  the  jackets  whenever  you 
can,  but  if  you  must  peel,  do  so  very 
thinly  and  cook  in  a  small  amount  of 
boiling  salted  water;  25  to  40  minutes 
for  whole  potatoes  and  15  to  25  minutes 
for  cut-up  potatoes,  just  until  they  can 
be  pierced  with  a  fork.  Serve  promptly, 
and  use  drained  potato  water  for  stews 
and  gravies. 

A  package  of  instant  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  comes  in  handy  for  making  po¬ 
tato  doughnuts.  Try  this  manufactur¬ 
er’s  recipe  for  the  newest  instant  pota¬ 
to  product  on  the  market,  to  go  along 
with  the  popular  fall  cider  or,  better 
still,  a  glass  of  cold  milk. 

POTATO  DOUGHNUTS 

1  cup  unseasoned  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  (follow  directions  on  pack¬ 
age  or  use  your  own  mashed 
potatoes) 

3  eggs 
^4  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  soft  shortening 

2^4  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  1  teaspoon 
mace,  or 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Beat  eggs  well  and  beat  in  sugar  and 
sTiortening.  Sift  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  stir  in.  Stir  in  the  potatoes. 
Chill  dough  2  hours.  Turn  onto  a  gen¬ 
erously  floured  board  and  roll  %  inch 
thick.  Let  rest  20  minutes.  Cut  with  a 
doughnut  cutter  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
(270-280°)  until,  brown.  Drain  on  ab¬ 
sorbent  paper  and  serve  plain,  sugared, 
or  glazed.  Makes  3  dozen  2 14 -inch 
doughnuts. 

October  Plentifuls 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  pork,  fresh  and  cured,  and 
cheese  head  the  list  of  plentiful  foods, 
with  eggs,  family-size  turkeys,  broilers 
and  fryers,  fresh,  frozen  and  canned 
shrimp,  onions,  and  sweetpotatoes  also 
in  good  supply. 

It  further  suggests  the  economy  of 
buying  a  whole  or  half  of  the  plentiful 
cured  hams,  and  dividing  into  cuts  for 
a  variety  of  main  dishes.  Have  the 
butcher  make  a  crosswise  cut  through 
the  bone,  separating  shank  from  butt 
half.  Then  the  butt  can  be  cut  length¬ 
wise  along  the  bone,  leaving  one  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  bone  in  for  baking  and 
the  boneless  piece  for  slicing  and  fry¬ 
ing.  The  shank  half  of  the  ham  may  be 
used  for  a  “boiled  dinner.” 

If  larger  pieces  of  meat  are  wanted, 
the  whole  ham  could  be  cut  lengthwise 
along  the  bone,  leaving  the  boneless 
half  for  baking  and  the  bone-in  half  for 
a  boiled  dinner.  Leftovers,  trimmings, 
and  bone  from  the  ham  add  flavor  and 
extra  protein  value  to  soups,  stews, 
baked  beans,  black-eyed  peas,  rice,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  casserole  dishes.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  home  economists  suggest 
these  recipes: 

Ham  With  Noodles:  Place  half  of 
cups  of  cooked  noodles  in  a  greased 
baking  dish  and  top  with  half  of  2  cups 
ham.  Repeat  each  layer  and  pour  2  cups 
thin  white  sauce  over  all.  Top  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  20  minutes.  Serves  4. 

Ham  Timbale:  Combine  2  cups 
ground  cooked  ham,  1  cup  mediuni 
white  sauce,  and  2  beaten  eggs.  Mix 
well  and  pour  into  a  greased  shallow 
baking  dish  or  greased  custard  cups 
and  place  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  m 
a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  50  min¬ 
utes  (20  minutes  for  cups),  or  unti 
mixture  is  firm  in  center.  Serves  4. 
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4631-  Side-buttoned  style  topped  by  wide,  off- 
the-throat  collar.  Sew  it  in  silk,  rayon  or  cotton 
print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16. 
18,  20.  35  cents. 


9111.  Stunning  sheath  with  wide,  notched  col¬ 
lar,  band-trimmed  pockets.  Gabardine  or  faille 
are  appropriate  fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  1414)  1614)  1814,  2014,  2214,  2414.  35  cents. 


4799.  Pretty  shirtstyle  softened  by 
curved  yoke,  scalloped  buttoning.  At¬ 
tractive  sewn  in  a  dark-toned  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  1414, 
I6I2,  18  V2,  2014,  2214,  2414-  35  cents. 


4631 

12-20 


9100.  The  Christmas  gift  she’ll  never 
forget — a  complete  wardrobe  for  her 
®254.  Step-in  shirtdress  with  con-  doll!  Includes  jumper,  blouse,  party 
yertible  collar,  turn-back  cuffs.  Picture  dress,  hat,  coat,  pajamas,  robe,  petti- 


this 


in  cotton-tweed,  faille,  soft  wool,  coat,  panties.  Use  scraps — cotton,  wool 


Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  for  some  of  the  garments.  Printed  Pat- 
18,  20;  40.  35  cents,  tern  for  dolls  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  inches 

tall.  STATE  SIZE.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 
Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coin)  for  EACH  pattern  to; 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 

Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York 
PIcose  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 


Here’s  your  American  Agriculturist-T  S  B 
Caribbean  Crnise  -  Jannary  6  to  20,  1960 
"  Planned  for  yonr  pleasure: 

Man.  6— leave  New  York  on  the  SS  Homeric— this  completely  air-conditioned 
ship  represents  the  very  latest  in  passenger  comfort— spacious  public 
rooms,  magnificent  dining  salon,  beautiful  theater,  sunswept  broad 
decks. 

Jan.  9— San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico- see  El  Morro,  the  historic  fort  which  watches 
the  harbor,  superb  resort  hotels  and  colorful  native  life. 

Jan.  1 1— Bridgetown,  Barbados— the  most  English  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  it 
has  enjoyed  representative  government  for  over  300  yeors. 

Jan  12— Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad— the  rich  soil  lends  easily  to  cultivation  of  many 
crops;  exquisite  wild  orchids  and  many  flowering  trees  stand  out 
against  the  rugged  background. 

Jan.  14— Curacao,  Netherlands  West  Indies  —  see  the  floating  market  where 
small  Caribbean  schooners  filled  with  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
neighboring  countries  line  up  to  sell  their  produce. 

Jan.  17— Havana,  Cuba— on  your  evening  of  leisure  in  this  gay  city  you  may 
see  Jai-Alai,  said  to  be  the  world's  fastest  sport,  or  you  may  sample 
Havana's  gay  night  life. 

Jan.  20— You'll  thrill  when  you  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  you  enter  New 
York  harbor  after  approximately  5000  miles  of  luxury  living. 

Don't  miss  out  on  this  fun-filled,  carefree  cruise— leave  the  winter  cold  behind 

and  come  on  along.  Send  this  coupon  today  for  a  free  booklet— but  hurry— this 

is  the  last  call. 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Department  B 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
January  6  to  20,  1960,  Caribbean  Cruise. 

NAME  - 

4DDRESS  - 

CITY  - 

Specialists  in  Tours  I 

and  all  Travel  Services  | 
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K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUELl/\fASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

BuNHd^ 


WRITE’FOR  FULL  INFORMA 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  > 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 
Lined  twill  jackets,  (36-42)  2.79 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gioversville,  N.  Y. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  ('ay  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  imtation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys —  tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  d  ragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Popular  Gourdcrafts 

RAISE  GOURDS  —  very  fascinating! 
Require  little  space,  grow  rapidly.  Wonderful 
hobby  or  crafts  can  develop  into  a  profitable 
business.  You'll  delight  in  colorful  fruits,  that 
make  hundreds  of  items.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions,  seeds,  copy  magazine,  etc.  all  only 
$1.00  prepaid.  Complete  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  (Gift  wrapped  if  desired).  Price  lists  of 
other  crafts  allied,  included. 

JOYCRAFTS 

337-AA  Pittock  Block,  Portland  5,  Oregon 


2  RANGES  IN  1 

BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 
OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  . 

OR,  IN  Combination 

Think  of  it  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  .  .  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
Yes,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  the  prop>er 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  provided.  Electric  heat  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  while  cook¬ 
ing  with  coal-wood  or,  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  will  stay  COOL  in 
summer  —  COZY  warm  in  winter.  See  your  Mon¬ 
arch  dealer  today,  or  write  .  .  . 

6309  lake  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

OR  MANY  years  there  was  bitter 
argument  between  the  North  and 
the  South  over  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  had  seceded  from  Mexico  and  set 
up  an  independent  government  under 
the  name  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 

Then  under  the  leadership  of  Sam 
Houston,  Texas  asked  admission  to  the 
United  States.  Mexico  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  Texas’  independence. 
Therefore,  there  was  danger  of  war 
with  the  United  States.  If  Texas  could 
become  a  slave  state,  then  it  would  en¬ 
able  the  South  to  maintain  its  power  in 
Congress. 

Nothing  else  during  his  life  disturbed 
Dan  more  than  this  controversy  over 
Texas.  From  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  he  foresaw  that  if  Texas  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  it  would 
lead  to  civil  war.  But  in  spite  of  all 
Dan’s  efforts  and  all  of  his  friends  who 
supported  him,  Texas  was  admitted, 
and  President  Polk  and  his  supporters 
provoked  and  brought  on  an  aggressive 
and  unjust  war  with  Mexico. 

When  the  war  had  broken  out  in 
1847,  Edward  Webster,  who  was  then 
representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  surveying  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  left  his  work,  returned  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  enlisted  in  the  army  and  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  to  join  General 
Taylor  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  There 
was  a  long  delay  before  he  was  called. 

During  several  months  while  Edward 
was  waiting,  he  went  to  Marshfield  and 
there  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days 
that  both  he  and  his  father  ever  had. 
During  part  of  this  summer  also  Dan 
had  with  him  his  wife,  Caroline, 
Fletcher,  Julia  Appleton,  his  beloved 
daughter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  his 
brother-in-law  and  wife;  his  old  friend, 
Eliza  Lee;  and  all  his  grandchildren.  It 
was  indeed  a  joyous  family  reunion.  No 
man  ever  lived  who  had  more  affection 
for  his  family. 

Some  of  Dan’s  happiness  when  he 
was  at  Marshfield  during  this  summer 
was  marred  by  almost  constant  sneez¬ 
ing,  coughing  and  running  of  the  nose, 
an  affliction  which  the  doctors  called 
hay  fever.  The  only  relief  he  had  from 
it  was  when  he  was  on  the  sea  or  in  the 
big  city.  Dan  wrote  to  Dr.  Jerry  Tap- 
pan:  “Why,”  he  asked,  “do  I  have  to 
have  this  affliction  every  summer,  and 
why  is  it  worse  here  at  my  beloved 
Marshfield?  What  causes  it?” 

Always  ahead  of  his  times  in  his 
medical  knowledge,  Jerry  replied: 
“Your  trouble,  Dan,  has  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  plant  life  around  you. 
That’s  the  reason  you  have  it  at  this 
time  of  year  when  plants  are  blooming 
and  when  they  are  mature.  That’s  the 
reason  you  are  free  from  the  trouble 
when  you  are  on  the  sea  or  in  the  cities, 
because  the  dust  or  pollen  from  the 
plants  don’t  reach  you  there.  As  for 
remedies,  God  help  us,  we  know  of  none 
except  to  stay  away  from  the  country 
this  time  of  year.” 

That’s  a  lot  of  help,  thought  Dan,  be¬ 
cause  summer’s  the  part  of  the  year  I 
can  stay  here  at  Marshfield  some  of 
the  time  and  have  my  family  with  me. 
*  *  * 

Dan  loved  to  come  in  from  the  fields 
or  barns  and  throw  himself  flat  on  the 
couch  and  read  and  doze  while  his 
grandchildren  or  neighbors’  children 
played  around  him.  When  he  was  home, 
the  more  of  them  he  could  have  with 


him,  the  better.  Although  they  were  al¬ 
ways  climbing  all  over  him,  the  child¬ 
ren  never  disturbed  him.  He  never  pun¬ 
ished  them.  When  some  little  disagree¬ 
ment  broke  out  among  them,  just  one 
quiet  word  of  caution  from  Dan  settled 
the  whole  matter. 

Dan’s  old  friend,  Eliza  Lee.  sewing 
nearby  one  day,  watched  Dan  sprawled 
on  the  couch  asleep,  while  the  noise  of 
a  half  a  dozen  children  roared  around 
him  without  disturbing  him.  One  5- 
year-old  was  very  busy  running  a  little 
toy  with  wheels  on  it  up  one  side  of 
Dan’s  long  body  to  his  head,  across  his 
forehead,  down  the  other  side,  and 
across  to  the  other  side  to  his  opposite 
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foot,  all  the  time  crooning  to  himself 
deep  in  some  wonderful  imagination 
land  of  childhood. 

What  was  it,  Eliza  thought  to  her¬ 
self,  that  attracted  everyone,  old  and 
young  who  knew  him,  to  Dan’l  Web¬ 
ster,  with  so  little  apparent  effort  on 
his  part.  Even  with  the  children,  Dan 
made  little  effort  actually  to  entertain 
them.  Eliza  concluded  it  was  just  the 
natural  deep-seated  kindness  of  the 
man  which  shone  like  a  radiance,  and 
which  made  everyone  love  him  who 
knew  him. 

*  *  * 

While  in  the  mood,  Eliza  continued 
to  think  of  Dan  and  of  his  family.  He 
would  be  the  last,  she  knew,  to  admit 
any  partiality  on  his  part  for  his  child¬ 
ren  or  grandchildren.  Of  course,  he 
loved  them  all  more  than  most  fathers. 
But  Eliza  also  knew  that  Edward  more 
than  anyone  else  came  nearer  to  the 
affection  that  Dan  had  had  for  his 
brother,  Ezekiel.  No  wonder,  Eliza 
thought,  for  Edward  was  smart,  patri¬ 
otic  and  gentle.  He  and  his  father  spent 
long  hours  together  that  summer  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  working  with  the 
crops  at  Marshfield. 

But  now  the  time  of  separation  had 
come.  At  long  last  Edward  had  receiv¬ 
ed  his  orders  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  reassemble  his  company  of  vol¬ 
unteers  and  go  to  join  General  Taylor’s 
forces  in  Mexico.  Dan  went  to  Boston 
to  see  Edward  and  his  company  off.  He 
was  very  proud  of  this  captain  son  of 
his,  but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
the  tears  back,  and  it  was  all  Dan 
could  do  to  keep  from  disgracing  his 
son  by  throwing  his  arms  around  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  company. 

As  Dan  rode  back  to  Marshfield,  he 


thought  that  with  him  more  than  with 
most,  life  had  just  been  a  series  of  sad 
partings,  many  of  them  for  ever,  and  he 
thought  also  of  that  first  parting  in 
that  long  ago  time  when  he  first  left 
his  farm  and  home  in  Salisbury  to  ride 
with  his  father  and  foster  brother, 
Jerry  Tappan,  to  start  school  at  Exeter 
Academy.  Then  he  remembered  how  he 
had  bent  forward  in  his  saddle,  clutched 
the  horse’s  mane  and  cried  with  home¬ 
sickness,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Jerry. 
Maybe  it  sometimes  did  one  good  to 
cry.  Well,  he  was  on  his  way  home  now 
and  there  was  no  one  to  know  whether 
he  cried  now,  and  he  did. 

^  ^  ^ 

When  Edward  was  in  Mexico,  Dan 
often  thought  of  Samuel  Morse’s  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telegraph  and  wished 
that  it  was  in  use  more  so  that  he 
could  hear  more  frequently  from  his 
son. 

Even  the  mails  were  irregular  and 
uncertain  so  it  sometimes  seemed  to 
Dan  that  his  son  had  gone  to  the  moon. 
In  the  few  letters  that  Dan  did  get 
from  Edward,  the  boy  said  that  he  was 
well,  but  there  were  weeks  when  there 
was  no  word  from  him  at  all. 

Finally,  on  February  23,  Dan  had  a 
notice  from  the  War  Department  that 
Edward  had  died  in  camp  of  typhoid 
fever,  just  a  month  before.  Dan  was 
shocked  to  the  point  of  no  feeling  at  all. 
When  he  got  up  courage  enough,  he 
wrote  to  Fletcher. 

“My  dear  and  only  remaining  son,  I 
have  just  received  the  enclosed  notice. 
After  you  have  shown  it  to  Julia  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,  please  return 
it  to  me. 

“I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  up 
under  this  blow.  I  have  regarded  it  as 
a  great  misfortune  to  outlive  my  child¬ 
ren,  but  I  feel  now  more  intensely. 

But  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  in  all 
things. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Daniel  Webster” 

When  Julia  heard  the  news  she  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  to  her  father,  “It  is 
indeed  a  sad  infliction,  but  thank  God, 
I  feel  such  trust  in  His  mercy  and  love 
that  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  for  Ed¬ 
ward’s  good  and  happiness  as  well  as 
for  ours,  that  he  was  taken  away.” 

After  writing  more,  Julia  concluded, 
“God  bless  and  keep  you,  dearest 
father.  May  you  long,  long  live  and 
may  your  remaining  children  be  spared 
to  be  a  comfort  to  you.” 

Then  followed  an  awful  time  for  Dan 
while  he  waited  for  months  for  his  son’s 
body  to  be  returned  from  Mexico.  Al¬ 
ways  before  when  personal  problems 
troubled  Dan,  he  had  been  able  to  get 
some  comfort  from  burying  himself  in 
his  work,  but  now,  possibly  because  of 
his  age  and  because  Edward  had  been 
so  close  to  him,  nothing  could  rouse 
him  from  his  constant  depression  and 
thoughts  of  his  dead  son. 

To  add  to  his  worries,  .Julia  was  not 
at  all  well.  She  had  caught  a  bad  cold 
early  in  the  winter  and  she  could  not 
seem  to  get  I’id  of  it.  Probably  her  own 
sadness  over  the  death  of  her  brother 
and  waiting  for  his  body  to  be  returned, 
added  to  her  ill  health.  Each  day  her 
cheeks  colored  showing  some  fever.  At 
first  this  added  to  her  natural  beauty, 
but  not  for  long,  for  she  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  a  bad  cough  and  lost  weight 
rapidly.  Determined  to  do  everything 
he  could  for  her,  Dan  neglected  some 
of  his  Washington  duties  in  order  to 
be  close  to  Julia  and  her  family.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  Samuel  Appleton, 
her  husband,  Dan,  Caroline  and  the 
doctors  could  do,  Julia  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  on  April  28,  1848.  In  the 
early  morning  as  she  sank  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  she  whispered,  “Let  me  go, 
for  the  day  breaketh.” 

^ 

“How  rpuch  of  sorrow  can  a  man 
stand?”  ban  wrote  to  Eliza  Lee.  “As 
you  well  know,  old  friend,  there  never 
was  a  daughter  more  loved  than  I  loved 
Julia.  In  fact,  I  always  felt  more 
strongly  than  it  seems  to  me  most  men 
feel  about  those  they  love,  and  yet  it 
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seems  to  me  also  that  I  have  been  af¬ 
flicted  more  than  most  by  the  loss  of 
those  close  to  me. 

“It  helps  a  little,  Eliza,  to  pour  my 
heart  out  to  a  friend.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those 
I  have  loved  and  lost.  Except  for  those 
of  my  father’s  family,  you  knew  them 
all.  Years  have  gone  since  I  was  a 
member  of  my  father’s  family  circle. 
Most  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  died 
young  or,  like  Ezekiel,  in  the  middle  of 
their  lives.  But  death  still  pursues  me. 
There  were  my  babies  who,  God  forgive 
me,  were  a  little  easier  to  spare,  for 
they  were  not  with  me  as  long,  to  get 
so  deeply  attached  as  I  was  to  Edward, 
Grace,  and  Julia.  Of  all  that  large 
circle,  I  now  have  only  Fletcher  and 
Caroline,  and,  of  course,  the  grand¬ 
children.” 

But  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no 
end  to  Dan’s  sorrow  because  only  a  few 
hours  before  Julia  was  buried  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  1st,  Edward’s  body  came  back 
from  Mexico.  He  was  buried  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Grace  and  four  of  her  five  children 
were  now  all  in  their  graves.  Dan’s 
first  act  after  the  funeral  was  to  plant 
two  elm  trees  at  Marshfield  in  memory 
of  Julia  and  Edward.  He  called  them 
his  “brother  and  sister”  trees. 

4: 

During  James  K.  Polk’s  administra¬ 
tion  from  1845  to  1849,  changes  and  im¬ 
portant  events  moved  so  rapidly  that 
Dan  and  his  associates  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment — in  fact  all  the  people  in  the 
whole  country — could  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  them.  The  unfair,  aggressive 
war  with  Mexico  had  been  won,  adding 
vast  territory  to  the  southwest  of  the 
United  States  including  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  California.  In  this  new  land 
there  were  more  square  miles  than  in 
the  entire  thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  early  explorations  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805’,  and  by  Whitman  in  1843, 
had  brought  on  a  growing  interest  in 
the  Oregon  country,  which  almost  led 
to  another  war  with  Great  Britain, 

Then  in  1848  gold  was  discovered  at 
Sutter’s  Mill  in  California,  which  led 
in  1849  to  the  greatest  migration  of 
people  in  all  history.  Struck  by  the  gold 
fever,  thousands  crowded  the  eastern 
harbors  for  passage  to  California 
around  South  America  or  across  the 
fever-laden  swamps  of  Panama.  Thou¬ 
sands  more  hit  the  western  trails  with 
covered  wagons  to.  line  these  trails  with 
bones  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and 
graves  of  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  couldn’t  withstand  the 
hardships.  Within  the  space  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  100.000  people  poured 
into  California,  where  thousands  more 
died  in  the  struggle  to  get  rich  quick. 

With  all  these  changes  and  stirring 
events,  Dan  as  a  leading  Senator  was 
deeply  concerned.  The  opening  of  this 
vast  new  territory  brought  the  question 
of  slavery  to  the  boiling  point  again. 
Texas  had  been  admitted  as  a  slave 
state.  But  what  about  the  rest  of  the 
West?  In  the  meantime,  the  admission 
of  more  northern  states  enabled  the 
North  to  outvote  the  slave  states  and 
gave  them  a  balance  of  power.  Argu¬ 
ments  raged  throughout  the  North  and 
South.  Some  of  the  abolitionists  in 
Massachusetts  and  Senator  Calhoun 
and  other  Southern  leaders  declared  for 
nullification,  openly  stating  again  that 
any  state  or  group  of  states  could  se¬ 
cede  from  the  Union  when  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  national  policies. 

One  night  when  this  controversy  was 
raging  at  its  highest,  there  came  a 
knock  on  Dan’s  door  in  his  lodgings 
in  Washington.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  there  stood  an  old,  trembling  man. 
It  was  Senator  Henry  Clay.  In  recen 
years  Dan  had  not  been  close  with  Clay 
personally,  for  there  had  been  questions 
on  which  they  had  disagreed.  But  now 
opening  the  door  wide,  Dan  assisted  his 
guest  to  a  seat  and  tried  to  make  him 
comfortable.  . 

“I  have  come,”  said  Clay,  “to  as 
your  help,  Dan’l.  We  have  not  always 
agreed,  I  know,  but  I  also  know  tha 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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both  of  us  are  agreed  that  there  is 
nothing  so  important  as  saving  the 
Union.  On  no  account  must  any  state 
be  allowed  to  secede.” 

Dan  nodded,  “You  are  so  right, 
Henry,  but  to  keep  them  in  may  lead 
to  civil  war.” 

‘‘I  know,  I  know,”  answered  the 
other  man,  “so  tomorrow  I  am  going 
to  introduce  into  the  Senate  a  set  of 
resolutions  that  I  hope  will  please  both 
the  North  and  the  South  and  settle  this 
question  of  slavery  in  the  new  terri¬ 
tories.” 

Dan  laughed  ■  sadly.  “I  fear,  Henry, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  ever  settle 
this  question  permanently,  nothing  that 
will  please  the  radicals  on  either  side, 
but  I  am  sure  if  there  is  to  be  a  war, 
we  should  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible, 
while  the  North  grows  strong  enough 
to  win  it.  So,  I  shall  certainly  be  glad 
to  listen  to  what  you  propose.” 

Clay  nodded  and  looked  pleased. 
“What  I  suggest  are  just  some  more 
compromises,  and  you  know  what  al¬ 
ways  happens  to  the  peacemakers.” 

Dan  nodded,  “I  know,”  he  said  sadly, 
“how  well  I  know.  They  crucified 
Christ,  the  greatest  peacemaker  of 
them  all.  But  tell  me  what  you  have  in 
mind.” 

“Well,  first  I  would  admit  California 
as  a  free  state.  Then  when  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  become  states,  let  them  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
will  have  slaves.  I  would  abolish  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
would  pass  a  stronger  law  whereby 
runaway  slaves  must  be  returned  to 
their  masters.” 

When  the  old  man  had  finished,  Dan 
said  gravely,  “It  would  ruin  the  politi¬ 
cal  careers  of  all  of  us  who  support 
your  resolutions,  but  I  believe  they  will 
preserve  the  Union  and  I  will  support 
them.” 

Much  pleased,  with  an  effort  Clay 
lifted  himself  out  of  his  chair  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  go.  On  February  5th  and  6th. 
1850,  Clay  introduced  his  compromises 
in  the  Senate.  Then,  so  old  and  ill  that 
he  could  hardly  stand  erect,  he  spoke 
for  two  days  in  an  impassioned  appeal 
that  his  resolutions  be  passed  to  .settle 
the  slave  controversy. 

On  March  4  th,  old  John  Calhoun,  s,o 
feeble  and  ill  that  he  was  unable  to 
stand  to  address  the  Senate,  had  a 
friend  read  his  speech.  Because  it  came 
from  a  man  apparently  struck  with 
death  and  from  one  who  was  utterly 
sincere,  Calhoun’s  speech  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression.  He  declared  that  if 
the  North  wanted  to  save  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  it  must  give  the  South  an  equal 
right  to  take  slavery  into  new  territory. 

Three  days  after  Calhoun’s  speech, 
Daniel  Webster  arose  in  the  Senate  to 
make  his  famous  7th  of  March  speech 
in  support  of  Clay’s  compromises  and 
in  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  slavery  or  no  slavery.  Dan  was 
now  68  years  old.  The  loss  of  so  many 
of  those  whom  he  loved  of  family  and 
of  friends,  the  criticisms  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  public  life,  had  affected 
his  health,  but  that  made  no  difference 
in  the  unanswerable  logic  of  his  his¬ 
toric  speech.  It  was  known  the  day  be¬ 
fore  that  Webster  would  speak  for  the 
Clay  measures  and  in  answer  to  what 
Calhoun  had  said 

The  evening  before.  Dan  told  Caro¬ 
line  that  what  he  intended  to  say  would 
probably  ruin  him  politically.  Always 
ambitious,  Caroline  said,  “Be  careful, 
dear,  if  you  handle  yourself  so  as  not 
to  make  too  many  enemies,  you  can 
still  be  President.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,  my  dear,  there  is 
much  wi’ong  on  both  sides  of  this  con¬ 
troversy,  as  there  always  is  when  men 
go  to  extremes.  I  must  speak  the  truth 
as  I  see  it.  regardless  of  consequences 
to  myself.  It  is  just  as  bad  for  the 
abolitionists  in  Massachusetts  to  talk 
about  breaking  up  the  Union  as  it  is  for 
those  in  the  South.  The  great  principle 
that  so  many  are  forgetting  these  days 


is  the  need  of  preserving  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  that  holds  it  together.” 
He  drew  himself  to  his  full  height  and 
said  with  the  emphasis  that  Caroline 
would  never  forget:  “As  long  as  God 
gives  me  breath  I  will  defend  this 
Union  and  the  Constitution  from  all 
enemies,  no  matter  who  they  are  or 
from  whence  they  come.” 

Shortly  after  Dan  began  to  speak  on 
the  next  day,  there  was  a  little  inter¬ 
ruption  and  into  the  Senate  Chamber 
walked  a  tall,  lean,  bent  figure  of  an 
old  man  with  a  long  mane  of  white  hair 
falling  to  his  shoulders.  It  was  John 
Calhoun,  long  time  political  opponent 
of  Dan,  but  also  almost  a  lifetime 
friend.  Not  seeing  Calhoun  at  first,  Dan 
expressed  regret  in  his  speech  that  his 
old  friend  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend. 
Then  Calhoun  tried  to  rise,  gave  it  up, 
and  said,  “The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  in  his  seat.”  Dan  turned 
toward  him,  smiled  and  said  he  was 
glad  that  the  Senator  was  able  to  be 
present. 

Then  Dan  continued  with  his  talk. 
He  outlined  briefly  the  history  of  slav¬ 
ery,  pointing  out  that  it  had  existed  at 
one  time  in  all  the  states,  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  it  probably  would 
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True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  has 
given 

To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

— Scott 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

still  be  in  every  section  if  it  had  paid 
out  as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  “Eli  Whitney’s  Cotton  Gin,”  he 
said,  “made  the  difference.  Before  this, 
even  some  of  the  southern  states  them¬ 
selves  had  considered  doing  away  with 
slavery,”  Dan  then  paid  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  abolitionists,  stating  that 
they  had  done  more  to  keep  the  South 
determined  to  keep  slavery  than  they 
had  to  get  it  abolished. 

“There  has  been  much  talk  about 
peaceful  secession,”  Dan  said,  “your 
eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to 
see  that  miracle.  I  see  as  plainly  as  I 
see  the  heavens  what  the  disruption 
must  produce.  It  must  produce  war, 
and  such  a  war  I  must  not  describe  in 
its  awful  two-fold  character.  I  would 
rather  hear  of  natural  blasts,  and  mil¬ 
dews,  pestilence  and  famine  than  to 
hear  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up  this 
great  government,  to  dismember  this 
glorious  country,  no,  oh,  no,  there  will 
be  no  secession.  Gentlemen  are  not 
serious  when  they  talk  of  secession.” 

As  Dan  had  predicted,  a  wave  of 
criticism  raged  over  the  North  about 
his  7th  of  March  speech  in  which  he 
supported  the  Clay  compromise.  It  was 
said  and  said  again  that  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  had  sold  out  to  the  South.  On  July 
17,  1850,  Dan  made  his  last  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  a  speech  in 
which  he  again  vindicated  his  title  as 
“Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  empha¬ 
sizing  for  the  last  time  in  the  Senate 
his  determination  to  save  the  Union  at 
any  cost.  “I  shall,”  he  said,  “stand  by 
the  Union  and  by  all  who  stand  by  it. 
I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
mean  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution. 
I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know 
but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall 
be  my  country’s,  my  God’s  and  truths. 
I  was  born  in  America,  and  I  intend  to 
perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me 
in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute 
disregard  to  personal  consequences. 
What  are  personal  consequences  ?  What 
is  the  individual  man  compared  to  all 
the  good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a 
great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this?  No 
man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man 
can  fall  too  soon  if  he  fall  in  defense  of 
the  liberties  and  Constitution  of  his 
country.” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Jane  and  her  husband  live  in  Raleigh 
where  he  has  a  position  since  finishing 
college,  and  Dottie  and  her  husband 
are  located  down  on  the  coast  near 
Top  Soil  Beach. 

“I  think  we  actually  feel  younger 
than  we  did  when  we  were  working  so 
hard  on  the  farm.  We  love  what  we’re 
doing,  take  time  out  most  every  day 
for  a  rest  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  thank  God  for  the  health  we  have. 
We  are  enjoying  life  more  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  45  years  of  married 
life.” 

SHOVE  BACK  FR0:M 
THE  TABLE 


This  Means  You  Sometime 


year,  for  example,  500  quarts  of  sur¬ 
plus  produce  went  into  their  own  cel¬ 
lar)  and  finally,  to  sell  enough  vege¬ 
tables,  berries,  and  flowers  to  pay 
much  of  their  relatively  small  ex¬ 
penses. 

A  Good  Place  to  Go 

I  have  always  thought  that,  were  I 
going  to  move  out  of  the  North,  I 
would  never  want  to  go  too  far  south, 
but  would  like  to  do  what  the  Beck¬ 
withs  have  done,  move  to  the  uplands 
in  the  border  states  where  the  winters 
are  shorter  but  much  milder  than  they 
are  here. 

The  Beckwiths  have  seven  children, 
twenty-six  grandchildren,  and  six 
great-grandchildren.  They  frequently 
come  to  visit,  so  Earl  and  Helen  don’t 
have  much  chance  to  get  lonesome. 

Earl  writes  me  a  most  enthusiastic 
letter  saying  in  part:  “All  of  our  three 
girls  who  came  down  here  with  us  are 
now  married.  Phyllis,  the  youngest,  is 
still  with  us  while  her  husband  is  do¬ 
ing  his  bit  in  the  army  in  Germany; 


One  of  the  hardest  problems  that  all 
men  face  is  what  to  do  after  they  are 
forced  to  retire.  That  is  particularly 
true  for  farmers — not  only  for  those 
who  have  reached  retirement  age  but 
for  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
farms  now  too  small  from  which  to 
make  a  living.  The  time  comes  to  all 
of  us  when  we  just  can’t  do  the  hard 
demanding  work  we  have  done  for  a 
lifetime  on  the  farm. 

Earl  and  Helen  Beckwith  have  found 
one  answer  to  the  problem.  They  live 
in  a  warmer  climate  but  still  have  the 
benefit  of  the  changing  seasons  to 
which  they  had  always  been  used. 
They  are  able  to  keep  their  expenses 
at  a  minimum,  to  grow  most  of  the 
food  they  need  for  themselves  (last 


— Photo  by  courtesy  of  The  Asheville  Times 

Earl  Beckwith  and  his  wife  Helen,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  a  former  New  York  dairyman, 
who  supplement  their  retirement  income  with  the  produce  of  their  large  gardens. 


THE  EEDERAL  Eood  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  closing  down  on  the 
various  reducing  rackets,  including 
many  of  the  pills  advertised  to  take  off 
so  many  pounds  in  so  many  days,  and 
some  of  the  so-called  reducing  ma¬ 
chines  supposed  to  roll  or  shake  the  fat 
off  with  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

These  frauds  not  only  are  costing 
the  American  over-weight  people  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  but  some  of  them  are 
highly  dangerous  to  health.  Doctors 
have  been  advising  against  them  for 
vears. 

There  is  onlv  one  sure  and  safe  way 
to  reduce  weight  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  health.  That  is  to  eat  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  but  reduce  the  quantity. 


HOW  HE  KEPT  UP 


TD  EASTMAN’S  page  in  American 
^Agriculturist  is  keejiing  a  lot  of 
us  older  ones  subscribing  to  your 
paper.  Your  article,  “A  Visit  to  the  Old 
Home  Earm,”  in  the  September  5th  is¬ 
sue  sort  of  made  me  want  to  write  to 


you. 

My  father  and  I  had  a  very  good 
herd  of  purebred  Holsteins.  I  ran  quite 
a  number  of  cows  through  official 
seven-day  records.  It  was  rather  tiring 
milking  at  midnight  especially  after  I 


OME  YEARS  ago  when  I  had  a 
herd  of  purebred  Jerseys,  we 
went  down  the  east  side  of  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake  to  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 
to  visit  my  friend,  Earl  A.  Beckwith, 
with  the  possibility  of  buying  some 
of  his  Jerseys. 

I  will  always  remember  walking 
with  him  along  a  cow  path  across  his 
improved  pasture  to  look  at  his  herd. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  warm,  sunny  day. 
We  were  far  removed  from  all  the 
noise  of  modern  civilization  and  Earl 
is  not  only  a  good  farmer  but  also  a 
philosopher. 

In  November,  1948,  Earl  turned  the 
farm  over  to  his  son,  George  A.  Beck¬ 
with,  and  went  to  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Southeastern  Artificial  Breeding 
Association,  now  the  American  Breed¬ 
ers  Association.  Eive  years  ago  the  As¬ 
sociation  moved  to  Chicago,  and  Earl 
decided  to  retire. 

He  and  his  wife,  Helen,  bought  a 
little  place  of  two-and-a-half  acres 
near  Asheville.  The  land,  covered  with 
stones,  poison  ivy,  weeds  and  briars, 
wasn’t  much,  but  Earl,  now  seventy, 
has  turned  it  into  a  miniature  para¬ 
dise.  Moreover,  it  not  only  keeps  him 
and  Helen  busy,  but  it  returns  to  them 
a  very  good  income. 

They  raise  and  sell  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  (last  year  they  raised  some 
twenty-seven  varieties)  and  flowers, 
and  their  stuff  is  so  good  and  so  well 
known  that  people  come  after  it,  and 
then  come  hack  for  more.  They  have 
named  their  place.  Valley  Gardens. 

In  the  rather  short,  warm  winter 
Earl  keeps  busy  in  his  workshop, 
where  he  makes  furniture,  table  lamps, 
and  novelties. 

He  and  Helen  have  done  such  a  good 
job  with  their  retirement  problem  that 
Mr.  Jay  Hensley  wrote  a  most  inter¬ 
esting,  illustrated  article  about  them 
in  the  local  paper,  the  Asheville  Times. 


How  One  Farmer  Retired 
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had  done  it  without  a  miss  for  thirty 
days.  For  eight  years,  I  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  a  neighborhood  thresher,  silo 
filler  and  wood  saw.  | 

Your  mention  of  the  scythe  and 
hand  hoe  made  me  smile.  In  my  youn^ 
days,  hand  hoeing  was  as  much  a  part 
of  farming  as  planting  or  horse  mow-  ; 
ing.  I  wanted  to  hoe  so  I  took  a  row  ] 
alongside  of  the  men.  In  order  to  keep  ^ 
up,  I  hoed  one  hill  and  skipped  one. 
Then  I  came  back  on  the  same  row. 
Sometimes  where  it  was  hard,  the  man 
next  to  me  would  do  a  couple  of  hills  1 
on  my  row.  I 

1  started  with  a  little  bay  horse  on  a 
one-row  cultivator  back  in  1899  when 
I  was  11  years  old.  To  go  twice  in  a 
row  Tor  four  men  to  hoe  kept  me  step¬ 
ping  right  along.  I  still  have  that  old 
cultivator.  It  is  in  good  condition  and 
is  still  a  very  good  tool  to  use  in  the 
garden  when  I  can  find  a  horse  to  pull 
it. — Lauriston  Wilcox,  Bennington,  Vt. 

TAX  AND  OTHER 
TBOUBLE!^ 

Dear  Tax  Collector: 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  shat-  , 
tered  condition  of  my  bank  account  : 
has  prevented  me  from  remitting,  since 
my  financial  condition  is  mainly  due 
to  federal  laws,  state  laws,  county 
laws,  city  laws,  corporation  laws,  liq-  , 
uor  laws  and  various  assorted  in-laws.  ! 

Through  these  laws,  I  am  compelled 
to  pay  income  tax,  business  tax,  head 
tax,  food  tax,  excise  tax,  and  while 
there'  is  nothing  funny  about  it,  an 
amusement  tax. 

What  the  tax  people  miss,  the  license 
people  pick  up,  since  I  am  required  to 
get  a  business  license,  car  license, 
truck  license,  hunting  license,  fishing 
license,  marriage  license  and  dog  li¬ 
cense.  —  The  h  ort  Lauderdale,  Fla, 
Daily  News 

AMERIUA  THE  I 

BEAUTIFUL! 

To  all  of  us  who  love  the  country, 
there  is  no  farm  scene  more  beautiful 
than  a  long  corn  field  bordered  by  a  I 
green  meadow  just  before  silo  filling  , 
time.  ; 

EASTMAX’S  I  HESTXUT 

'THE  E0LL()W1N(}  is  not  original  : 

and  1  don’t  know  where  it  came 
from.  Anyway,  it  made  me  laugh  and  | 
maybe  it  will  you.  | 

Longed  for: 

A  cow  of  modern  make, 

That  milks  five  days  for  leisure  s 
sake, 

That  sleeps  on  Saturday,  snores  on 
Sunday, 

And  starts  again  afresh  on  Monday. 
Wished  for: 

A  herd  that  knows  the  way 
To  wash  each  other  day  by  day 
That  never  troubles  to  excite  us 
With  chills  and  fever  and  mastitis. 

Sighed  for: 

A  new  and  better  breed 
That  takes  less  grooming  and  less 
feed, 

-  That  has  the  reason,  wit  and  wisdom 
To  use  a  seat  and  flushing  system. 

Prayed  for: 

Each  week-end  long  and  clear. 

Less  work  to  do  from  year  to  year,  ^ 
And  cows  that  reach  production  s 
peak 

All  in  a  five-day  working  week. 

Looked  for: 

Officials  by  the  mob. 

To  guide  the  farmers  at  their  job. 

To  show  the  stupid  breeders  how 
To  propagate  a  five-day  cow! 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


bad  bills 

"This  summer  a  representative  of  a  col¬ 
lection  agency  visited  me  and  pcrsuoded 
me  to  sign  an  agreement  authorizing  him 
to  collect  some  of  my  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts.  Since  that  time  I  have  learned 
from  several  people  that  this  man  is  not 
0  reputable  person,  and  I  no  longer  wish 
to  have  him  handle  the  collection  of  my 
accounts. 

"Can  you  advise  me  regarding  the  wis¬ 
est  approach  to  dropping  my  agreement 
with  him?" 

,  Why  not  write  to  the  debtors,  tell 
them  you  made  a  mistake,  and,  when 
they  are  ready  to  pay,  to  send  it  to  you 
rather  than  to  the  collection  agency. 
However,  according  to  t^he  contract,  the 
agency  is  entitled  to  a  commission  even 
though  payment  is  made  direct  to  you. 

A  great  many  of  the  concerns  that 
contract  to  collect  bills  have  a  clause 
in  their  contract  that  says  the  man  for 
whom  they  are  collecting  gets  nothing 
until  they  collect  a  certain  pei’centage 
of  all  the  bills.  If  they  collect  no  more 
than  this  percentage,  you  would  receive 
nothing  at  all. 

In  going  over  slow  accounts,  a  busi¬ 
nessman  is  likely  to  hold  on  to  those 
he  thinks  he  can  collect,  and  to  turn 
over  to  a  collection  agency  only  the 
tough  ones,  so  this  is  quite  likely  to 
happen. 

Most  reputable  agencies  charge  a 
commission  only  on  the  money  they 
collect. 

WORTHLESS  Til  EC  K 

"Recently  a  man  paid  me  by  check  for 
some  hand-made  articles,  i  cashed  the 
check,  waited  about  ten  days  and  then 
mailed  the  articles.  However,  the  cheek 
was  returned  for  insufficient  funds.  I  sent 
it  back  through  the  bank  once  more,  but 
it  was  returned  again.  Is  there  any  way 
to  collect  on  a  bad  check?" 

It  is  a  criminal  offense  to  give  a 
check  without  money  in  the  bank  to 
cover  it.  That  fact  is  used  sometimes 
to  persuade  a  person  to  make  a  check 
good;  and,  of  course,  the  person  to 
whom  the  check  is  given  can  swear  out 
a  warrant  and  have  the  check-giver  ar¬ 
rested  if  he  doesn’t  make  it  good. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  charges 
are  usually  dropped  if  the  check  is 


made  good,  and  police  officers  have  a 
natural  reluctance  to  be  used  as  collec¬ 
tion  agencies. 

AIOIIALLY  LIABLE 

"I  signed  a  note  over  ten  years  ago  and 
paid  part  of  it  in  about  one  year.  I  have 
paid  no  more  since,  and  now  the  person 
would  like  me  to  start  paying  on  it  again. 
Am  I  still  lawfully  liable  to  pay  it?" 

Not  having  a  lawyer  on  our  staff, 
we  do  not  attempt  to  give  legal  advice. 
However,  I  understand  that  a  bill  is 
outlawed  in  six  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  payment.  The  only  way  this 
person  could  collect  would  be  by  bring¬ 
ing  suit,  which  may  be  too  late.  None¬ 
theless,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  in¬ 
volved,  since  you  did  sign  the  note. 

SAIALL  HOPE 

"Last  fall  I  delivered  25  chinchillas  to 
a  chinchilla  ranch  for  priming,  pelting  and 
marketing.  I  paid  the  whole  fee,  $162.50, 
for  all  the  animals.  The  first  of  the  year 
I  was  told  that  no  more  animals  would 
be  taken,  but  that  my  contract  would  be 
honored.  I  tried  to  contact  the  company 
in  April  and  learned  the  business  was  no 
longer  there. 

"Later,  I  was  informed  by  the  com¬ 
pany's  attorney  thot  my  animals  had  died 
and  I  would  receive  nothing.  This  was  at 
least  7  months  after  I  had  shipped  them 
and  they  should  have  been  pelted  and 
ready  for  sale  long  before.  This  claim  that 
disease  hit  them  is  hard  to  swallow.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do?" 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hazards 
of  the  chinchilla  business,  although  it 
does  sound  like  a  “shady  deal.”  Our 
subscriber  could  sue  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved,  but  might  have  difficulty  pro¬ 
ducing  proof.  Even  with  proof,  he  could 
get  nothing  if  the  concern  is  bankrupt. 
If  he  could  show  fraud,  he  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  someone  jailed,  but 
still  get  no  money  back. 

WAATJS  CUTTING 

A  subscriber,  W.  F.  Cipperley,  Best 
Road,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  would 
like  to  get  a  cutting  of  the  star-of- 
Bothlehem  house  plant.  She  has  been 
able  to  locate  a  bulb-type  which  she 
does  not  want. 


AnERiCAN  AGjumiiTijmsT  lnc,  N9  39400 

SAVINGS  lANK  lUILDING  ITHACA.  N.Y. 

August  _ islIL- 

Pay _ EXACTLY  TWRNTY-yrVE  AND  00/100  DQLTARS _ 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF  2?, 00 _ 

Mr.  John  M.  Mott 
llartwick,  New  York 


TIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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i^25.00  HEWAKH  UOKS  TO  OTSEGO  I  O.,  N.  Y 


l^RS.  JOHN  A.  MOTT  of  Hartwick, 

*N.  Y.,  a  long-time  subscriber  who 
tells  us  they  have  had  our  Protective 
Service  sign  posted  on  their  barn  for 
many  years,  has  written  us  as  follows: 

“Last  summer  two  men  painted  our 
barns.  We  had  contracted  with  another 
P^^’ty,  but  he  sub-let  the  job  to  men  we 
not  know.  I  think  this  points  up  the 
tact  that  one  should  be  very  careful 
^vhom  he  hires  to  do  painting  and  roof- 
jobs.  These  men  had  a  good  chance 
to  look  things  over.  My  husband  has  a 
fmo  farm  shop  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
where  we  store  our  truck,  not  in 
view  of  our  house. 

“In  November  and  December  this 
Shop  Was  entered.  The  first  time  we 
lost  gasoline,  a  gas  can,  and  electric 
drill.  The  second  time  they  took  anti- 
treeze,  a  skill-saw  in  a  case  and  a  tap 
^hd  die  set  in  a  case.  My  husband  sus¬ 


pected  the  painters  and  mentioned  it  to 
the  state  troopers.  There  were  many 
other  burglaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  and  the  state  police  watched 
the  cars  of  these  suspeets. 

“Then,  in  February,  wffiilc  my  son, 
John,  was  home  from  college  between 
semesters,  he  came  home  late  one  night 
and  noticed  a  parked  car  by  the  barn. 
As  he  approached,  they  drove  off,  but 
he  got  the  first  numbers  of  the  lief'nse 
and  noted  the  make  of  the  car.  Those 
numbers  w^ere  reported  and  they  tallied 
with  one  of  the  men’s  cars.  This  placed 
the  suspects  at  our  place. 

“In  March  they  were  apprehended 
and  confessed.  Part  of  the  stolen  goods 
were  found,  some  they  had  sold.” 

One  of  the  men  received  a  to  5 
year  term  at  Attica  State  Prison,  and, 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the  ari-est  of 
these  men,  we  were  happy  to  send  our 
$25.00  reward  check  to  John  M.  Mott. 


“Over  ^2,200  net  profit  in  30  days 
with  Homelite  Chain  Saw” 


ANOTHER  USER  TESTIMONIAL 


As  low  as  $2.90  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


John  Miller  of  Pepin,  Wisconsin  knows 
that  a  dependable  Homelite  chain  saw  puts 
extra  money  in  your  pocket  .  .  .  especially 
the  brand-new  Homelite  BUZ. 

The  new  Homelite  BUZ  is  the  first 
direct-drive  chain  saw  with  quality  per¬ 
formance  at  a  price  everyone  can  afford. 

Cuts  through  IG"  trees  in  16  seconds, 
fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Its  light 
19  pounds  (less  bar  and  chain)  are  easy  to 
handle.  Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  en¬ 
gine  and  diaphragm  carburetor  give  you 
full  cutting  power  in  any  position.  Flush- 
cut  handle  lets  you  cut  level  with  ground. 

Ask  your  Homelite  dealer  for  a  free 
demonstration. 

HOMELITE  A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON 
4010  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

THINK  FIRST  OF  QUALITY 


HERE’S  HOW  JOHN  MILLER  DID  IT 

.  .  .  Mr.  Miller  cut  96,000  board  feet  from  his 
woodlot  in  just  30  days!  His  NET  profit  was 
$2,281.50.  A  Homelite  chain  saw  can  help  you 
earn  extra  dollars.  SendlOj!  for  16-page  booklet 
“A  Man’s  Guide  To  Chain  Saws.” 

TUNE  IN!  .  .  .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every 
Friday  or  Saturday.  Consult 
your  local  paper  for  time  and 
station. 


THINK  FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 


Yvilow  Pa9e»' 


PAST  4  MILLION-HEADING  FOR  5 


4 

MILLIONTH 

COW 


"Eartha",  a  4’/2  year-old  Holstein,  was  honored  as  the  four  millionth  cow 
bred  to  on  NYABC  sire.  Participants  included  (I  to  r):  Herman  Terrill, 
Monroe  .County  ABC  technician  who  handled  the  service;  Robert  S.  Drake, 
NYABC  District  Two  Director;  Maurice  W.  Johnson,  NYABC  manager;  and 
Roy  Sanford,  owner  of  the  222  acre  farm  and  dairy  of  about  30  milkers. 

MILESTONES  IN  NYABC’S  GROWTH 

Dec.,  1954  —  two  millionth  cow  bred— 14  years,  6  months 
after  NYABC  organized. 

July,  1959  —  four  millionth  cow  bred  —  just  4  years,  7 
months  later. 

Fiscal  year  1959-60  -  a  goal  of  "A  COW  A  MINUTE”  - 
527,040  cows  to  be  bred  this  year. 

Dairymen  have  proved  the  value  of  the  NYABC  program 
with  four  million  first  services  in  their  herds. 

It  will  pay  you  to  join  in  meeting  NYABC's  goal  of  ”A 
Cow  A  Minute.” 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDENS’ 

COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  Now  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940, 


for  stanchion  barns, 
herringbone  and 
panel  milk  parlors 


Now  you  can  go  all  the  way  with  Jamesway  for  low  cost,  high 
speed  Power  Choring  milk  production.  Just  look  at  this  labor- 
saving  lineup.  Dealer  franchises  available  in  some  areas. 


CLEANING 

Exclusive  Shuttle-Stroke  gutter  cleaner  speed- 
cleans  one  or  more  gutters  with  push-pull  action. 
Only  20%  of  cost  in  gutter. 


Magic  Master 
Electric 
Pulsator 


other  milking  systems, 
effort. 

ELEVATES 
vacuum 

quickly,  simply,  cmd 


Cuts  clean-up  costs  and 

Jamesway ’s  vacuum  milk 
lift  raises  milk  from  the 
receiver  jar  to  storage 
No  complicated 


scntly 


electric  pumps  that  churn  the  milk. 

The  Jamesway  Milker  has  been  proved  in 
millions  of  milkings.  For  pipeline  or  bucket 
milking  —  conventional  stanchion  barns,  her¬ 
ringbone  or  panel  milk  parlors.  Very  gentle 
with  udders  —  reduces  danger  of  mastitis.  For 
more  information,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


from  Jamesway: 

Power  Choring  milk  production . . .  cow  to  cooler ! 


MILKS  One  Jamesway  synchronous 
by  master  electric  pulsator  op- 
vacuum  crates  up  to  6  milkers.  Pul¬ 
sation  is  uniform  (unlike  individual  pulsators  on 
the  milkers) .  No  variation  from  day  to  day  or 
cow  to  cow.  Not  affected  by  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  or  atmospheric  pressure. 


WASHES  Exclusive  pulsator  with  vac- 
by  uvalvc  cleans,  washes  and 
vacuum  sterilizes  the  entire  system 
with  swirling  charges  of  hot  cleaning  solution. 
Washes  milk  line,  hose,  milkers,  milk  line  valves 
and  releaser.  Takes  far  less  hot  water  than  many 


FEEDING 


Big  Jim  silo  system  feeds  and  fills  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  30'  wide  tub  silo.  Feeds  from 
top  .  .  .  ends  top  spoilage  and  milk  slumps.  More 
capacity  at  far  less  cost  than  four  14  x  40'  silos. 
Bearingless  Auger  Feeder  has  no  hangers.  Feeds 
fast  and  smooth. 


Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  fits  your  silo  —  gives 
you  fast  throw-down,  dependable  operation  due 
to  3-point  suspension  and  Power  Circle  Drive. 


HOUSING 

Power  Ventilation  plus  a  complete  line  of  vents 
and  windows  keeps  air  in  barn  and  milkhouse 
clean,  fresh  and  healthful. 


Stanchions  and  Stalls  —  stanchion,  panel  type 
and  tandem  —  suit  your  method  of  operating. 
Durable.  Hot  Dip  galvanized.  Built  to  last. 

Herringbone  Milking  Parlor  gives  you  cow-a- 
minute  milking  with  half  the  help.  Makes  milk¬ 
ing,  cleaning  much  easier.  Jamesway ’s  deep 
mangers  cut  feed  loss  too. 

MILKING 

Jamesway  Milker  milks,  washes  and  elevates 
by  vacuum.  Proved  fast,  proved  gentle  .  .V  more 
uniform  than  milkers  without  master  electric  syn¬ 
chronous  pulsator. 


New,  low-cost  automatic  Cable  Barn  Cleaner 
cleans  160  feet  of  gutter  with  push-pull  action. 
Low  installation  cost.  Top  quality.  Low  price 
includes  steel  elevator. 

Liquimatic  Elevator  takes  liquids  and  solids 
from  gutters,  loads  direct  to  your  truck  or  spread¬ 
er  at  four  times  gutter  cleaner  speed. 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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MILK  HOLDING 

Bulk  Milk  Coolers  —  direct  expansion  and  ice 
bank  Sani-Kools  —  cool  milk  quickly,  hold  temp.  ^ 
constant.  Big  radius  corners,  stainless  steel  for  I 
easy  cleaning.  Lowest  in  height.  L— J 


JAMES  MFG.  CO./  Dept.  AG-109/  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis/ 

Check  the  “squares”  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  modern  Jamesway  Power  Choring  equipment. 


Name 


vBoy 


NOW 


Address 


Town  .  State  . 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING, 


A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOO  «t  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Colif. 
FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


FOUNDED  1842 


A  LL  over  this  great  land,  small  groups  of 
-^4, thoughtful  citizens  are  studying  the  setenee 
aihd  practice  of  government.  Their  purpose  is  to 
bgcome  better  citizens  by  accepting  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  free  men  in  a  republic* 

Businessmen  in  many  ^cities  and  villages  arc 
meeting  weekly  for  serious  study  of  lessons  pre* 
pared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States*  At  the  right  is  pictured  such  a  group  study. 

■  '  '  ■  ^  ,  ;V  ^ 

Below  is  a  similar  group  of  farm  people  meeting 
in  a  farm  home  in  a  “Kitchen  Konference,”  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means  of  developing  better  govern¬ 
ment  at  local,  stale  and  national  levels* 

In  both  cases  the  aim  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and  aimed  at  participation  in  politics. 
For  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
on  this  page,  and  the 
other  pages* 


Political  Action  You  Can  Take 

!■  Know  what  you  want  from  government. 

\ 

2m  Run  for  ^office  when  asked. 

3a  Persuade  others  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  ability  to  do  the  same. 

4a  Demand  candidates'  position  on  impor¬ 
tant  issues  before  election. 

5a  Let  office-holders  know  what  you  want, 
and  base  your  wants  on  the  greatest  good 
for  all* 

Ga  Support  statesmanlike  office-holders  by 
voting  for  them  and  encouraging  others 
to  do  the  same. 


ANOTHER  SEASON’S  END 

Another  Summer  season  is  ending.  As  the  last  of 
the  hay  is  baled  and  stored  for  Winter  use,  it’s 
a  good  time  to  review  the  year.  Was  it  a  good 
one?  Did  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  land  and 
your  stock?  And  did  ^ you  get  the  most  out  of 
your  machinery  and  equipment?  The  answers, 
like  most  things  in  farming,  depend  on  you. 

They  depend  on  your  energies  and  your  efforts 
and  they  depend  on  your  planning. 

To  reap  the  very  best,  you  know  that  it’s 
important  to  use  the  very  best.  That’s  why  so 
many  farmers  plan  ahead  with  Atlantic  petro¬ 
leum  products.  They  know  Atlantic  offers  quality 
and  economy  in  gasoline,  furnace  oil,  kerosene, 


motor  oil  and  other  important  lubi’icants  for 
the  farm.  \ 

And  farmers  know  they  can  depend  on  their 
Atlantic  Rural  Salesman,  with  his  '‘service  sta- 

I 

tion  on  wheels,”  to  anticipate  their  needs  and 
give  them  good  advice  and  assistance  in  equip¬ 
ment  care  and  planning. 

Farmei’s  confidently  look  to  Atlantic’s  Rural’ 
Salesmen,  dealers  and  disti’ibutors  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  meeting  their  petroleum  needs— because 
Atlantic  knows  the  farm.  So  make  the  most  of 
your  opportunities— include  Atlantic  in  your 
plans  to  keep  your  farm  and  your  car  on  the  go. 
THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman 
each  week  night  on  TV 


American  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 
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GOVERNMENT 

What  Should  We  Expect 
It  To  Do  for  Us  ? 

,By  Hugh  Coniine 


WHAT  DG  YOU  expect  of  your/ government, 
local,  state  or  federal? 

It  sounds  like  a  simple  question.  But  actu¬ 
ally,  an  honfest  answer  by  all  of  us.  arrived  at  after 
careful  thought,  could  have  exceedingly  important 
results  for  the  future  of  our  children. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  what  some  people  want  from 
government. 

1.  PROSPERITY. 

The  minute  that  business  slows  up  a  bit,  demands 
are  made  that  “government  do  something  about  it.” 
The  inference  is  that  it’s  the  government’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  guarantee  against  unemployment  and  busi¬ 
ness  recessions — and  the  usual  way  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment  is  supposed  to  do  this  is  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money,  on  credit,  for  public  works  in  order  to 
create  jobs.  ' 

The  facts  are  that  goverbinent  cannot  and  should 
not  guarantee  prosperity,  and  will  not  do  even  Avhat 
could  be  done.  The  theory  that  government  lav 
aside  money  in  good  times  and  spend  it  for  public 
works  in  bad  times  is  sound.  Rut  government  will 
not  lay  aside  a  surplus.  Instead,  they  spend  it  even 
though  times  are  good,  or  else  Congress  succumbs 
to  pressure  for  lower  taxes,  so  there  is  no  surplus. 

3.  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

Manufacturers  often  ask  for'  tariffs  to  keep  out 
competing  imports.  Many  workers  want  a  Federal 
minimum  wage  law,  the  bigger  the  better.  Labor 
leaders  are  inclined  to  argue  for  laws  that  give 
them  undue  advantage,  and  are  inclined  to  welcome 
government  arbitration  in  strikes,  in  the  belief  that 
the  settlement  will  be  better  than  they  could  have 
gotten  themselves. 

Farmers — some  of  them  at  least — favor  govern¬ 
ment  price  supports  or  some  government  action  that 
"ill  maintain  prices  of  farm  products  permanently 
above  what  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
justifies. 

In  the  long  run,  insofar  as  group  pressure  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  a  special  privilege  from  govern¬ 
ment,  America — and  the  group  that  may  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  helped — are  harmed.  If  one  group  gets  a 
special  favor,  another  feels  justified  in  asking  for 
equal  consideration.  And  where  do  we  end  up  — 
with  a  vast  government  control  and  intervention,  at 


great  expense  to  taxpayers  —  only  to 
find  in  many,  many  cases  that  one  ac¬ 
tion  rmllifies  another  and  no  group  is 
benefited. 

3.  A  SOCIALIST  GOVERNAIEXT. 

Speaking  generally,  I  believe  that 
most  people  who  believe  in  socialism 
do  so  honestly.  Their  argument  is  that 
government  ownership  and  control  of 
business  will  result  in  business  being 

CD 

conducted  for  tbe  benefit  of  everyone 
rather  than  for  the  capitalists,  the  men 
who  put  up  the  money. 

Unfortunately,  it  doesn’t  work  out 
that  way  in  })ractice,  the  chief  reason 
being  that  people  are  human,  with  hu¬ 
man  frailties.  The  socialist  apparently 
assumes  that  a  business  man  whe  is 
“a  Stinker’-’  when  he  is  running  his  own 
business  will  become  a  saint-  when  the 
government  hires  him  to  run  a  government-owned 
enterprise.  Actually,  such  a  man  frequently  finds 
better  opportunity  to  exercise  his  questionable  tal¬ 
ents  under  government  ownership  than  in  private 
business.  , 

Take  public  power  as  an  example.  One  argument 
favoring  it  is  that  it  serves  as  a  measuring  stick  for 
private  power  companies.  It  really  does  nothing  of 
the  sort,  because  all  the  costs  of  producing  power 
under  government  ownership  are  never  included. 
Furthermore,  government  ownership  removes  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  tax  rolls,  putting  an  undue  burden 
on  that  still  under  private  management. 

4.  COMMUNISM. 

Relatively  few  Americans  actually  want  commun¬ 
ism.  But  unquestionably  there  is  a  group  in  this 
country  working  toward  it,  and  a  much  larger 
group  who  are  aiding  the  attempt  through  blind 
ignorance. 

5.  FREE  ENTERPRISE. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  group,  to  which  I  pride- 
frilly  belong,  that  believes  that  we  should  accept 
none  of  the  four  types  of  government  action  that  I 
have  outlined,  but  instead  that  we  should  return 
gradually  toward  the  kind  of  free  enterprise  that 


Should  we  ask  for  this,  or  for  less  government  and  more 
Free  Enterprise? 

our  forefathers  believed  in.  the  kind  that  made  this 
country  what  it  is. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  look  back  and  see 
what  attitude  the  founders  of  America  had  toward 
government. 

With  the  example  of  centuries. of  government  in 
European  countries,  and  the  then  recent  examples 
of  what  the  Mother  Country  attempted  to  do  to  the 
American  colonies,  the  men  most  instrumental  in 
breaking  away  had  a  healthy  fear  of  all  govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  why  they  took  such  extraordinary 
pains  to  set  up  checks  and  balances  in  our  three  de- 
})artments  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  undue  power  in  any  one  department,  or  by 
government  as  a  whole. 

They  subscribed  to  the  truth  that  “the  govern¬ 
ment  which  governs  least  governs  best.”  They  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  two  chief  purposes  of  government 
were  to  protect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  its 
citizens. 

Then  They  strove  for  the  greatest  possible  free¬ 
dom  and  opportunitv  for  each  citizen  to  w'ork  in 
any  vocation  which  he  might  choofee,  and  to  keep 
for  himself  that  which  he  was  able  to  earn,  except 
for  a  modest  tax  which  helped  government  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  and  his  property  against  persecution  or 
seizure. 

Those  principles  resulted  in  the  most  rapid  im¬ 
provement  in  living  standards  ever  experienced  in 
any  country.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  our  high 
living  standards  are  due  to  our  great  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Yet  other  countries  with  equal  resources 
never  reached  the  same  heights  attained  by  our 
free  American  workers. 

But  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  government 
w'as  barely  set  up  before  many  groups  began  to  seek 
special  privileges,  and.  unfortunately,  achieved 
some  success. 

Now  the  question  is — can  this  trend  tow^ard  an  all- 
powerful  government  be  reversed?  If  not,  can  it  be 
halted  and  some  slight  trend  toward  greater  free¬ 
dom  be  started? 

I  doubt  that  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  those  who 
lived  in  the  early  days  of  America  can  be  complete¬ 
ly  regained.  Probably  it  shouldn’t  be.  For  one 
thing,  living  has  become  exceedingly  complicated. 
Just  as  an  example,  w*e  cannot  permit  airplanes  to 
fly  around  in  the  sky  without  some  law^s  to  control 
their  actions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the 
trend  tow'ard  more  and  more  government  regula¬ 
tion  and  power  can  be  halted  if  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  want  it  to  be.  So,  what  can  we  do  to  help  it 
along? 

First,  a  great  many  more  citizens  must  come  to 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Some  Startling  Figures 


T^HE  federal  Government,  in  ways  large 
^  and  small,  pervades  our  lives.  Measuring  its 
size  and  scope,  to  get  some  indication  of  its  v'ast 
and  growing  influence,  can  take  many  approach¬ 
es.  Perhaps  the  simplest  is  to  cite  a  few  statistics, 
single  out  a  few  programs  that  point  up  the  wide 
range  of  government  economic-financial  activi¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  today. 

For  example,  some  25  million  Americans  (vet¬ 
erans,  federal  W'orkers,  armed  forces,  farmers, 
social  security  recipients)  —  one  adult  in  every 
tiye  —  get  regular  checks  from  the  Government. 
Countless  others  receive  occasional  payments. 

At  the  end  of  1958,  federal  warehouses  were 
giving  out  food  to  more  than  five  million  “needy 
persons.”  The  food  got  in  the  warehouses  in  the 
first  place  because  of  federal  farm  programs 
'Vhich,  while  regimenting  the  farmer  with  acre¬ 
age  controls  and  marketing  quotas,  have  priced 
oommodities  out  of  markets  and  piled  up  moun¬ 
tainous  surpluses. 

Some  two  million  persons  live  in  government- 
subsidized  public  housing. 

Ta.xes  at  all  levels  of  government  take  more 
than  one  quarter  of  our  national  production  and 
u-re  levied  most  heavily  on  work,  enterprise,  and 
capital  accumulation. 


The  Federal  Government  directly  competes 
with  private  business  by  operating  thousands  of 
commercial-industrial  facilities  (a  1956  tally 
placed  the  total  at  nearly  30,000  with  capital 
assets  of  some  $13  billion). 

In  the  financial  field  there  are  ov^er  100  federal 
insuring,  lending,  and  guaranteeing  agencies  cov¬ 
ering  agriculture,  housing,  foreign  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment,  local  government  organizations,  com¬ 
merce,  and  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  by  June 
1960  e.xisting  lending  programs,  will  reach  a  total 
outstanding  of  $105  billion  (.$33  billion  direct 
loans  and  $83  billion  guaranteed  or  insured 
loans).  In  June  1945  the  total  was  $11  billion. 

Federal  aid  to  states,  localities,  and  individ¬ 
uals,  at  $147  million  in  1930,  climbed  to  $7.3  bil¬ 
lion  by  1958. 

Government-owned  electric  utilities  accounted 
for  one  kilowatt  in  18  generated  in  this  country 
in  1930;  last  year  public  power  facilities  gener¬ 
ated  one  kilowatt  in  every  four. 

One  in  every  six  employed  Americans  is  on  a 
government  payroll.  Since  1900,  nongovernment 
employment  has  increased  about  100  per  cent 
while  government  employment  —  federal,  state, 
and  local  —  has  increased  about  650%. — First 
National  City  Bank  Monthly  Letter 
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JN  THE  SEPTEMBER  19  issue  we  gave  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  nine  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  on  which  New  York  readers  will  vote  on 
Election  Day.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me 
to  tell  any  reader  how  to  vote.  I  do  hope  every 
one  of  you  will  study  and  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  arrive  at  - a  decision  before  entering 
the  voting  booth. 

While  I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote  as  I  do,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  telling  how  I  intend  to 
vote  on  the  amendments: 

No.  1,  which  would  change  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  to  a  separate  department — NO 
No.  2,  concerning  the  Northway  going  through 
the  forest  preserve — YES 

No.  3,  denying  public  ollice  to  oflicials  who  refuse 
to  testify  before  a  grand  jury — YES 
No.  4,  permitting  New  York  City  to  build  new 
schools  exceeding  the  debt  limit — NO 
No.  5,  permitting  the  omission  of  primary  elec¬ 
tions — NO 

No.  6,  authorizing  transfer  of  the  Barge  Canal 
System  to  the  Federal  government — NO 
No.  7,  increasing  pension  benefits  to  retired  fire¬ 
men,  policemen,  etc — YES 

No.  8,  permitting  the  use  of  Federal  definitions 
of  income  for  State  Income  Ta.x  purposes — YES 
,  No.  9,  permitting  cities  and  villages  to  go  in  debt 
for  joint  municipal  facilities — YES 

TEAKS  FKII  STKI  KlIKEDERS! 

I  N  a  recent  talk,  Roger  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  made  some  interesting  comments 
about  wages  and  profits. 

“We  often  speak  of  ‘real  wages,’  wages  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  dollars  of  constant  value,” 
said  Mr.  Blough,  “but  how  often  do  .we  hear 
anyone  speak  of  ‘real  profits?’ 

He  went  on  to  say  that  while  there  is  much 
talk  about  employees  getting  increased  wages  as 
the  cost  of  living  rises,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
need  that  corporations  get  more  profit  dollars  in 
order  to  replace  wornout  or  obsolete  buildings 
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and  tools,  in  order  to  provide  more  jobs  for 
workers. 

Neither  are  any  tears  shed  when  a  stockholder 
gets  the  same  dividends — or  smaller — than  he 
got  in  years  past. 

If  employees  expect  more  wages  as  living 
costs  rise,  shouldn’t  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
saved  money  and  inv.ested  it  in  the  common 
stocks  of  good  corporations,  also  get  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  in  order  to  give  the  same  buying  power? 

I  AA’T  l  OMPKOMISE  ■•IIIAT  IPEES 

ERTAIN  congressmen  “pass  the  buck”  on 
farm  legislation  by  saying,  “When  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  get  together  and  agree  on  a  program, 
we  will  pass  the  necessary  laws.” 

When  I  hear  this  argument,  I  am  reminded  of 
America’s  insistence  on  cooperation  between  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  The 
end  of  that  cooperation  was  the  swallowing  (at 
least  on  the  Chinese  mainland)  of  the  National¬ 
ists  by  the  Reds. 

Compromising  of  details  is  relatively  easy; 
compromising  principles  is  disastrous.  How,  for 
example,  can  you  arrive  at  a  compromise  when 
one  group  favors  the  principle  of  the  Brannan 
Plan  (sending  a  government  check  to  each  farm¬ 
er)  and  another  believes  that  government  regu¬ 
lation  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  so  that 
farmers  can  continue  to  manage  their  cwn 
farms? 

It  can’t  be  done! 

tiO VERA  MEA  T  HELPER 

'P'HE  FEDERAL  Farm  Credit  System  is  an 

excellent  example  of  sensible,  workable  help 
to  farmers  by  government. 

Federal  legislation  has  provided  government 
capital  with  minimum  and  diminishing  govern¬ 
ment  control,  and  with  provisions  whereby  farm 
borrowers  gradually  replaced  government  capi¬ 
tal  with  their  own  money.  The  plan  worked! 

In  the  Northeast,  the  entire  $6  million  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  is  owned  by  forty-three 
local  associations  of  borrowers.  Of  thirty  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Associations  in  the  Northeast, 
twenty-three  are  entirely  farmer-owned. 

On  August  1,  1959,  loans  outstanding  by  the 
Springfield  Bank  passed  the  $100  million  mark. 
It’s  a  record  of  which  farmers  can  well  be  proud. 

^lERRLlAT.  WITH  FARM  LAROK 

P  EW  WOULD  dispute  the  statement  that 

some  degree  of  regulation  is  a  proper  function 
of  government.  Many — perhaps  a  substantial 
majority — would  agree  that  too  much  govern¬ 
ment  is  undesirable,  in  fact  may  be  worse  than 
the  conditions  the  regulations  were  designed  to 
correct. 

Take,  for  example,  the  attempt  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  issue  strict  regulations 
concerning  the  wages,  transportation  and  hous¬ 
ing  for  workers  hired  by  farmers  who  use  the 
Employment  Service  to  recruit  workers.  There  is 
no  Federal  legislation  authorizing  such  regula¬ 
tions.  The  attempt  is  based  on  a  questionable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  law  passed  twenty-six  years  ago. 

If  the  regulations  are  allowed  to  become  effec¬ 
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tive,  food  producers  who  use  the  Employment 
Service  will  be  subject  to  a  set  of  vague  rules 
which,  interpreted  by  men  not  elected  by  the 
people,  will  have  the  effect  of  law.  Farmers  may 
be  told  what  wages  to  pay,  what  housing  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  how  to  transport  the  workers,  all  with¬ 
out  an  opportunity  to  ^ppeal  the  decisions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  regulations 
are  unworkable,  but  at  least,  if  farmers  must 
live  with  them.  Congress  should  pass  defirtite 
legislation  to  authorize  the  action. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  is  putting  up  a 
vigorous  battle  against  such  regulations.  Why 
not  tell  your  congressmen  hoW  you  feel  about 
the  issue? 

PRESS  vRiiR  arvaatai;e 

S  I  MENTIONED  on  this  page  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  19  issiie,  voters  can  get  what  they 
want  when  they  become  aroused  and  unite  in 
demanding  legislation.  The  commonly  asked 
question,  “What  can  I  as  an  individual  do  to 
influence  legislation?”  ha§  been  answered. 

So,  what  are  some  further  actions  Congress 
should  and  will  take  if  voters  make  the  de¬ 
mands?  As  a  start,  here  are  three  that  are  long 
overdue : 

1.  Stop  reclaiming  land  to  grow  farm  products  unlil 
such  time  as  more  food  is  needed. 

2.  (let  government  out  of  business  in  competition 
with  its  taxpayers. 

3.  Balance  the  Budget  at  a  level  lower  than  the 
jiresent  one  by  stopping  and  reversing  the  trend 
toward  more  and  more  special  privileges  to  pres¬ 
sure  groups. 

OLTTMORER 

■yHE  “PARITY”  idea— that  farm  products 
should  sell  for  a  price  that  will  buy  the  same 
amount  of  things  farmers  need  as  in  some  pre¬ 
vious  period — has  served  its  purpose.  It  is  no 
longer  useful,  and  should  be  discarded. 

Here’s  why:  When  in  an  hour  a  man  can  grow 
two  or  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  he  could 
twenty  years  ago,  a  price  per  bushel  which 
meant  parity  then  can  be  very,  very  profitable 
now.  Therefsjre,  wheat  growers  produce  all  they 
can,  far  more  than  consumers  want — and  gov¬ 
ernment  buys  and  stores  the  ever-mounting  sur¬ 
plus  at  public  expense. 

The  best  price  for  any  product,  farm  or  indus¬ 
trial,  is  the  price  that  will  result  in  the  amount 
the  public  is  willing  to  buy.  Our  lawmakers  have 
made  vigorous  and  persistent  attempts  to  repeal 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  haven’t 
succeeded  yet — and  they  never  will! 

I.ETgS  fromote  milk 

(CONSUMERS,  through  the  efforts  of  the  New 
,  York-New  England  Apple  Institute,  are  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  healthful,  satisfying  quali¬ 
ties  of  northeastern  apples.  Advertisements  are 
being  carried  in  city  papers,  and  the  good  word 
is  going  out  over  a  number  of  radio  networks. 
Incidentally,  the  week  of  October  15-24  is  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Week. 

Some  northeastern  states,  notably  New  Jersey 
and  Maine,  are  intriguing  consumers  with  the 
advantages  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
potatoes. 

But  advertising  of  the  pi'oduct' which  brings 
the  most  money  to  northeastern  farmers,  namely 
milk,  is  too  much  neglected.  True,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions,  for  example  in  the  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  markets  and  in  some  New  England 
markets.  The  failure  of  the  program  proposed 
for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  by  the 
Milk  Market  Committee  was  regretted  by  many 
producers.  The  job  now  is  to  work  out,  as  soon 
as  possible,  some  program  that  will  gain  the  ac¬ 
tive  support,  not  only  of  individual  dairyinen 
but  of  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong- 
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milk  HIGHER:  Professor  R.  P.  Story,-  Extension  Economist  at  Cor- 

nell  University,  says  that  milk  prices  paid  producers 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  are  expected  to  average  $4.85  per  100 
pounds  during  the  last  half  of  1959,  14  cents  per  cwt.  greater  than  the  average 
price  during  the  last  half  of  1958. 

4 

In  this  connection,  the  following  table  showing  the  uniform  price  of  3.5%  milk, 
201-210  zone,  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market,  will  be  of  interest.  Note  that 
the  last  four  months  are  estimated: 


MONTH 

1958 

1959 

Change  from 

1958  to  1959 

Price  per  100  pounds 

July 

$4.20 

$4.31 

-fll 

August 

4.57 

4.69  . 

+  12 

September 

4.81 

4.95* 

+.14 

October 

4.86 

5.03* 

+  17 

November 

4.99 

5.17* 

+  18 

December 

4.84 

4.94* 

+  10 

Average 

4.71 

4.85* 

+  14 

^Forecast.  ^ 


POULTRY:  The  Poultry  Industry  Survey  Committee  estimates  that  U.  S. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmm  farm  egg  prices  during  October-December  will  average 
about  2  cents  below  last  year,  but  that  January-June  1960  prices  are  likely  to 
average  one  or  two  cents  above  the  same  months  in  ’pO.  They  expect  from  1% 
to  3%  fewer  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  farms  January  1  than  on  same 
date  in  ’59. 

During  first  half  of  1960  they  expect  hatching  of  4%  to  8%  more  egg- type 
chicks.  ' 

For  the  last  three  months  of  this  year  the  estimate  is  for  broiler  prices  about 
the  same  as  the  average  of  15.6  cents  for  the  same  months  in  ’58.  However, 
market  supplies  of  broilers  are  estimated  to  be  6%  less  than  the  same  months 
in  ’58. 

bulk  TAYKS:  The  Dairymep’s  League  points  to  the  risk  of  buying  used 

bulk  tauks  at  auction.  You  can  go  wrong  by  assuming 
that  they  will  be  approved  when  moved  to  your  farm. 

If  you  have  a  New  York  market  and  buy  a  tank  from  a  producer  who  has 
not  been  shipping  to  the  New  York  market,  the  tank  will  be  approved  only  if  it  is 
on  the  official  State-approved  list.  Even  if  the  seller  was  shipping  to  New  York 
market,  the  tank  might  have  been  bought  before  the  New  York  State  specifi¬ 
cations  became  effective,  in  which  case  it  wohld  be  approved  only  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  location.  Be  sure  before  you  buy! 

POTATOES:  Some  guesses  regarding  potato  prices  are  that  they  are 

unlikely  to  show  much  improvement  ovef  last  year. '  The 
USDA  estimate  for  the  fall  potato  crop  is  6%  below  last  year;  nevertheless,  it 
is  10%  above  average  and  slightly  above  1956  crop,  which  was  the  second  larg¬ 
est  since.  1950. 

■Also,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  year  ago  there  was"  a  diversion  program 
which  took  17  million  cwt.  of  potatoes  off  the  market,  'while  this  year  Secretary 
Benson  announced  some  time  ago  that  there  will  be  no  diversion  program. 


^  F  ALL  the  things  that  we  have  got 
^  and  many  other  folks  have  not,  I 


think  our  rieedom  is  the  best,  it’s 
what  gives  life  a  special  zest.  I  don’t 
believe  that  I  could  bear  to  live  in  any 
country  where  each  d9,y  and  hour  is 
organized  and  ev’ry  move  is  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  bureaucrats  to  whom  I’d  be  a 
cog  in  their  machinery.  I’m  sure  that 
I  could  never  stand  to  have  my  ev’ry 
motion  planned  from  early  morn  ’til 
sun  has  set  so  silly  quotas  could  be 
met,  and  never  have  a  chance  to  say 
what  I  would  like  to  do  today. 

I’m  glad  I  live  where  I  am  free  to 
do  just  what  I  want,  by  gee;  where 
I  can  quit  work  when  it’s  hot  without 
a  fear  of  getting  shot,  where  there  is 
no  official  Red  at  dawn  to  force  me 
out  of  bed,  where  I  can  toil  just  when 
I  please  or  els'e  relax  beneath  the 
trees,  and  where,  whenever  I  might 
wish,  I  can  sneak  off  to  catch  some 
fish.  Of  course,  such  freedom  wouldn’t 
.  ring  if  my  wife  weren’t  off  visiting; 

in  honesty  I  must  admit  when  she  returns  she’ll  have  a  fit,  and  then  I’ll 
riivy  people  who  can  live  as  free  as  Russians  do. 


You  can’t  see  it  — you  can’t  hear  it 


You  hardly  know  there  is  a  pump — yet  water  is  as  plentiful  as 
m  the  city!  The  reason:  a  Goulds  submersible  water  system. 

A  Goulds  submersible  runs  silent,  runs  deep  in  the  well.  You 
can  use  it  24  hours  a  day  without  stopping,  because  motors  are 
rated  for  safe,  continuous  operation.  You  can  get  water  at 
rates  up  to  77  gallons  per  minute — depending  on  the  size  pump 
you  need  to  get  enough  water  for  your  farm. 

How  much  is  "enough"  water?  Here’s  a  hint:  a  smgle  milk  cow 
on  your  farm  needs  up  to  25  gallons  per  day  to  be  truly  produc¬ 
tive.  Milk  cows  that  do  get  aU  the  water  they  want  produce 
from  10  to  22  percent  more! 

It’s  the  same  story  with  other  Hvestock.  To  find  out  what  the 
specific  need  for  water  is  on  your  farm,  get  in  touch  with  a 
Goulds  dealer,  talk  it  over. 

Cost  a  small  fortune?  (Mope!  You  can  get  a  Goulds  submersible 
water  system  for  as  httle  as  $175!  And  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
for  it  all  at  once — your  Goulds  dealer  can  arrange  easy  pay¬ 
ment  terms! 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Goulds  dealer  soon.  To  get 
his  natne  and  more  information,  send  coupon  for  free  booklet. 


GOULDS  ^  PUMPS 


Send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  new  GUIDE  TO  WATER  SYSTEMS 
and  name  of  my  nearby  EASY  TERMS  Goulds  Water  Systems  dealer. 

Name,-- . . . . 


County. 
Route.. - 


Town. 


State. 


GOULDS  PUMPS,  INC.,  Dept.  AA-109,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York 
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What  Our  Readers  Think  About  Government 


REttULATION  OVERROXE  CUT  OUT  SIJRSIDIES 

ONE  OF  THE  legitimate  government 
functions  is  a  certain  amount  of 
regulation.  But  in  general  I  feel  that 
we  have  too  much  regulation,  and  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  worse  when  the  sit¬ 
uation  that  it  tries  to  remedy. 

To  take  an  extreme  case,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been 
forced  by  regulation 
to  provide  service 
that  is  unprofitable, 
and  they  have  been 
taxed  too  heavily.  I 
feel  that  if  there  had 
been  less  regulation, 
railroad  manage- 
ment  would  have 
made  desirable 
changes  sooner  and 
as  a  result  everyone 
would  have  benefit- 
ted. 

Speaking  particu¬ 
larly  of  agriculture,  I  believe  that  gov¬ 
ernment  should  get  out  of  the  land  re¬ 
clamation  business  until  food  is  need¬ 
ed.  Reclamation  certainly  -adds  to  the 
supply  of  food,  which,  of  course  helps 
to  depress  prices. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  think  that  history 
shows  clearly  that  control  follows  fi¬ 
nances,  and  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
localities  have  already  delegated  too 
much  responsibility  to  the  State.  Of 
course.  Federal  aid  isn’t  something 
that  is  entirely  new^ — for  a  good  many 
years  we  have  had  Federal  financial 
aid  to  departments  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  our  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  —  Harold  Hawley,  Weedsport, 

N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  - 


Harold  Hawley 


James  Beneway 


ACTION  REFORE 
CRITICISM 

My  most  active  participatiori  in 
government  has  been  local,  and 
particularly  in  our  schools.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  ten  years  and  president  for  about 
four. 

Our  schools  offer.an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  encouraging 
young  people  in  be¬ 
coming  the  informed 
voters  necessary  to 
make  our  democra¬ 
cy  work. 

It  seems  to  me 
that'  our  school  sit¬ 
uation  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Most  com¬ 
plaints  are  based  on 
misinformation,  or  a 
misunderstanding  of 
what  the  school  is 
trying  to  do.  Our  lo¬ 
cal  Board  of  Education  acts  promptly 
on  legitimate  complaints  or  sugges¬ 
tions. 

I  am  enrolled  in  a  political  party  but 
have  never  voted  a  straight  ticket.  Our 
multi-party  system  has  some  faults, 
but  I  don’t  know  of  anything  better. 

When  it  comes  to  influencing  legis¬ 
lation,  I  believe  that  individual  letters 
— if  the  congressman  gets  enough  of 
them — are  more  effective  than  group 
action.  The  writer  should  express  his 
point  of  view  and  the  reasons.  Group 
action  can  be  important  and  helpful 
but  when  a  congressman  gets  a  letter 
stating  that  an  organization  passed 
such  and  such  a  resolution,  he  realizes 
opinion  may  have  been  divided  on  the 
passage. 

My  creed  for  making  democratic 
government  work  is — YOU  haven’t  the 
right  to  criticize  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing  unless  YOU  are  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  with  your  vote,  your  express¬ 
ed  opinions  to  your' representatives,  and 
service  in  office  yourself  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises. 

■ — James  Beneway,  Ontario,  N.  Yr 


I’M  A  HUDSON  Valley  fruit  grower. 

Things  haven’t  been  so  good  in  the 
fruit  business  as  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Even  so,  I’m  definitely  against 
any  government  subsidy  for  fruit,  or 
any  other  product,  for  that  matter.  I 
think  even  the  subsidy  for  buying  lime 
should  be  cut  out. 

■  Government  shouldn’t  compete  with 
private  business,  either.  Any  business 
has  to  pay  its  bills  as  it  goes  or  head 
for  real  trouble. 

Ejected  representatives  are  too  much 
concerned  with  re-election  to  do  the 
best  job.  I’d  hesitate,  though,  to  accept 
public  office  myself,  because  everyone 
beats  a  path  to  the  door  of  a  public  of¬ 
ficial.  Everyone  is  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  and  government  has 
become  the  place  to  look. 

I  don’t  think  more  pay  would  attract 
abler  men  to  politics  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  high  caliber  men  serve  in 
public  office  pretty  much  from  a  sense 
of  civic  duty.  —  William  A.  Coy,  Sr., 
Highland,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IT’S  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

A  LOT  OF  good  men  stay  but  of  poli¬ 
tics  because  of  the  vicious  infight¬ 
ing  connected  with  it.  There  is  so  much 
red  tape  involved  that  a  real  go-get£er 
becomes  pretty  frustrated. 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  folks  leave  farms 
around  here  over  the  years,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
to  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
stay.  The  hand  of  government  in  the 
pie  is  too  big  now. 

As  a  school  board  member,  I’ve  had 
the  chance  to  see  a  great  opportunity 
offered  to  young  folks.  Whether  old  or 
young,  it  is  the  person  himself  who  de¬ 
termines  how  far  he  goes.  Government 
can  provide  all  the  opportunity  in  the 
world,  but  it  doesn’t  amount  to  much 
unless  the  individual  decides  to  accept 
and  use  that  opportunity. — Alex  Mable, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  RESULTS? 

I  HAVE  written  to  my  congressman  a 
number  of  times,  or  rather  my  wife 
has  written  for  me  after  I  voiced  my 
opinion  about  something.  But  I  doubt 
that  we  ever  get  any  results.  As  I  see 
it,  the  farmer  is  the  forgotten  man.  He 
is  in  the  minority,  and  he  doesn’t  really 
have  much  to  say 
about  what  goes  on. 
However,  I  do  feel 
that  letters  are  like- 
ily  to  be  mbre  effec¬ 
tive  than  resdlutions 
passed  by  a  group. 

So  far  as  farm 
program  is  concern¬ 
ed,  I  think  it  has 
been  turned  into  a 
political  football. 
For  example,  wheat 
quotas  as  they  are 
handled  make  no 
sense  at  all  to  me. 

Government  has  been  infringing  al¬ 
together  too  much  on  business  through 
competition.  It  has  been  especially 
hard  on  small  businesses.  —  Robert 
Blowers,  R.D.  2,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MUC  H  TOO  RIG 

Any  mature  person  with  the 
brains  of  a  wet  hen  who  has  taken 
an  interest  in  his  government,  (and  he 
need  not  be  a  politician)  knows  that 
since  the  first  Roosevelt  administration 
our  Federal  government  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  elected  officials 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  do  not  themselves 
know  how  big  it  really  is.  Therefore, 
government  got  out  of  control,  which 
resulted  in  our  terrific  deficit  and 


Robert  Blowers 


which  will  finally  bankrupt  us,  and  dic¬ 
tatorship  or  revolution  will  follow. 

It  can  be  shrunk  if  the  people  of  the 
various  states  get  after  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  insist  that  they  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  in  their  state  legislature  in 
support  of  the  proposal  now  pending 
in  Congress  known  as  H.  J.  Res.  23, 
introduced  by  Representative  James 
B.  Utt  from  California,  to  add  a  23rd 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  state  legis¬ 
latures  adopt  resolutions  of  support  of 
this  23rd  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  will  result  in  the  sale  of  700 
Federal  agencies  now  involved  in,  cor¬ 
porate  activities  -that  are  competing 
with  private  industry,  and  every  one 
of  them  at  a  loss. 

Every  American  who  thinks  any¬ 
thing  at  all  of  his  country  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  affords  and  the  freedom 
we  still  enjoy,  should  write  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  James  B.  Utt,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  “On 
Economic  Freedom.”  —  H.  Ralph  Ux, 
Birdsboro,  Pa.  ^ 

—  A.  A.  — 

FROM  THE  TOP  DOWN 

WHEN  WE  ask  ourselves  what  we 
want  of  government,  I  think  we 
should  remember  that  in  America  the 
government  is  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  definitely  that 
some  proposals  for  government  action 
are  promoted  from 
the  top  down  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the 
bottom  up. 

'  As  to  what  gov¬ 
ernment  should  do,  I 
think  there  are  some 
things  that  they  are 
doing  that  they 
should  stop.  For  ex- 
ample,  high  price 
supports.  I  feel  that 
they  should  be  tap¬ 
ered  off  gradually 
down  to  some  point 
below  the  present 
price  level  so  that  they  would  act  as  an 
insurance  against  a  serious  depression. 

I  also  feel  rather  strongly  that  gov¬ 
ernment  should  get  out  of  business  con¬ 
ducted  in  competition  with  its  tax¬ 
payers. — Harold  Giles,  Union  Sprmgs, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

OUR  RUSINESS 

How  CAN  we  tell  who  would  make 
the  better  man  for  office?  We.  may 
know  that  he  has  a  good  reputation;  a 
good  character;  but  do  we  know  his 
potentiality  ?  Could  it  be  that  our  atti¬ 
tude,  our  treatment  of  a  man  after  he 
is  elected,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  development  as  a  good  public-  ser¬ 
vant?  If  a  fellow  knows  that  he  is  be¬ 
lieved  in,  that  he  is  being  relied  on  to 
put  forth  his  best  effort,  dqpsn’t  it 
make  a  difference? 

Could  be  we  need  better  citizens.  If 
we  develop  better  citizens,  we’ll  have 
better  men  for  office.  There  will  be  no 
chance  for  the  wrong  type  of  man  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  so  many  good  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  “in  there  pitching”,  not 
staying  home  and  shirking  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Voting  is  not  enough.  We  must  be 
informed  on  the  issues  and  know,  what 
stand  our  candidates  are  taking  on 
these  issues.  We  must  have  a  genuine 
desire  to  learn  about  these  things.  “An 
informed  nation  is  an  enlightened  na¬ 
tion.” 

You  and  I,  as  well  as  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives,  must  recognize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  good  goveirnment  is  our 
business.  —  Ruth  J~''(Mrs.  Earl).  Sine, 
R.D.  5,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Harold  Giles 


J.  Harry  Boss 


TOO  MUCH  EASY 
SPENDING 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  an  individu¬ 
al  can  have  much  effect  on  legisla¬ 
tion.  When  a  voter  writes  he  always 
gets  a  nice  letter  back,  but  even  if  a 
congressman  says  he  agrees,  you  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  he’ll  vote  the  way 
you  want  him  to. 

My  parents  came  here  from  Holland 
and  landed  in  Wil¬ 
liamson  with  just 
one  dollar.  They 
paid  for  a  farm  and 
raised  a  family  of 
four,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  what  they 
did.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  country,*  but 
it  seems  to  me  that 
too  many  people  are 
spending  too  much 
money  that  they 
haven’t  yet  earned. 

We  have  a  small 
fa'rm,  and  I  am  get¬ 
ting  to  the  age  where  I  cannot  work 
it.  We  always  have  plenty  to  eat  along 
with  modern  conveniences.  I  just  feel 
that  young  people  could  save  money  to¬ 
day  if  they  were  only  willing  to  wait 
a  little  while  for  some  of  the  things 
that  they  seem  to  feel  are  essential. 

— J.  Harry  Boss,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INTERESTED  LOCALLY 

My  interest  in  government  has 
been  at  the  local  level.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  am  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Kitchen  Konference  discussion  leader. 
As  the  leader,  I  learn  as  much  as  any¬ 
one.  For  example,  when  amendments 
to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  come  up,  we 
study  them  and  pre¬ 
sent  arguments  on 
both  sides,  so  that 
members  of  the 
group  can  make 
their  own  decisions. 
There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  such 
discussions.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  case 
it  gets  my  interest 
aroused  so  that 
when  I  see  an  article 
Norman  R.lev  subject  I  am 

much  more  likely  to  read  it  than  I 
would  be  if  I  hadn’t  attended  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Konference. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  written  per¬ 
sonally  to  congressmen.  I  know  I 
should  have  done  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
things  I  just  don’t  get  around  to  do. 

I  am  not  interested  in  political  office. 
My  brother  Doug  and  I  run  the  farim 
Doug  is  a  member  of  the  town  board 
and  you  might  say  sort  of  represents 
the  family  in  local  government. 

I  do  definitely  feel  that  governrnent 
is  too  big,  but  I  am  sure  also  that  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  shrink  it.  The 
only  possibility  I  can  see  is  that  if  i^' 
dividual  people  get  sufficiently  concern¬ 
ed  so  that  they  will  demand  action, 
gressmen  will  respond. — Norman 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

VOTING  IS  ESSENTIAL 

1FEEL  it  is  a  vital  necessity  for  every 
person  to  vote  at  all  elections.  Only 
this  past  year  I  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  in  order  to  vote. 

The  quality  of  men  now  holding  local 
offices  is  generally  *so  low  that  the  on  y 
way  to  get  better  men  in  office  is  0 
pay  them  a  salary  that  would  make 
office  worthwhile. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  repre 
sentative,  both  in  the  state  and  nationa^ 
legislature  by  frequent  letters  of  ap 
proval  or  disapproval  of  their 

— Harry  B.  La  Barr,  Sayre, 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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more 

behind 
this 
'  feed 


New  lightning  Zip-Stitch^ 
too — bags  open  in  a  jiffy  ! 


■r 


MORE  THAN  PROTEIN.FAT  AND  FIBER 


IN  G.L.F.  feed  you  get  more  than  just  basic  guaran-, 
tees.  This  is  complete  feed  service  'with  the  extras 
that  help  you  get  top  value  from  every  feed  dollar. 


MORE  CHOICE 

At  G.L.F.  you'll  find  the  ideal 
feed  to  fit  your  farm— feeds 
like  the  new  Mash-a-matic 
and  All-Mash  Layer  for  auto¬ 
matic'  feeders . . .  Super  Lay, 
Lay  Mash,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  formulas  for  mash  and 
scratch  feeding.  G.L.F.'s 
choice  of  production  feeds  is 
unmatched  in  the  Northeast. 


MORE  OUALITY 

G.L.F.  formulation,  based  on 
college  research  and  exten¬ 
sive  farm  testing,  provides 
the  extra^  margin  of  safety 
that  means  flock  health  in¬ 
surance.  Careful  ingredient 
buying,  continuous  labora¬ 
tory  testing,  precise  mixing 
add  up  to  practical  quality 
that  pays  off  on  the  farm.. 


MORE  SERVICE 

Your  local  G.L.F.  personnel 
— men  well  trained  in  the 
agriculture  of  your  area- 
are  backed  up  by  special¬ 
ists  in  feeding,  crops,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  Friend¬ 
ly,  competent  service  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  G.L.F. 
is  fed  by  more  farmers 
than  any  other  brand. 


MORE  ECONOMY 

Bulk  delivery  for  reducing 
labor  .  .  .  pelleted  feeds 
(Formulets)  for  easier  han¬ 
dling  .  .  .  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  for  bag  or  bulk.  This 
is  how  you  get  increased 
productivity  at  lower  cost 
when  you  buy  at  G.L.F. 


•  ^ 

G.LF.  COMPLETE  FEED  SERVICE 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,, Inc. 


TIME  TO  SEE  YOUR  G.L.F.  FOR  FALL  SEED  AND  FERTILIZER  NEEDS. 
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'  5-9103D 


Nothing 
to  Buy! 

No  Jingles 
to  Write! 


THREE  1960  FORD 
PICKUPS  LOADED  WITH 
VALUABLE  PRIZES! 


GRAND  PRIZES: 

Three  1960  Ford  4-wheel  drive 
pickups,  each  loaded  down 
with  a  71/2  hP-  Scott  Outboard 
Motor,  McCulloch  Chain  Saw, 
transistor  radio,  shotgun,  fish¬ 
ing  gear,  camping  equipment; 
sporting  goods,  patio  furniture, 
plus  many  other  prizes. 

SECOND  PRIZES: 

50  McCulloch  Chain  Saws 

THIRD  PRIZES: 

100  Motorola  Transistor  Radios 


McCulloch’s 


Get  your  Entry  Blank  from  these  McCulloch  Dealers: 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER 
Carl  Fry  Co. 

ALBANY 

Wacksman  Lawn  &  Golf  Equip. 
ALBION 

Harradine  Implement  Co. 
ALEXANDER 
Alexander's  Garage 
ANDES 

Tweedie  Bros.  Inc. 

ARKViLLE 
Crosby  Brothers 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Five  Point  Hardware 
BAINBRIDGE 
Bainbridge  Tractor  Sales 
BALDWINSVILLE 
Robert  Church 
BALLSTON  SPA 
Arthur  Pettit 
BASOM 

Bernard  Howard 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 
BAYSIDE 

Abbey  Tool  Rental 
BINGHAMTON 

Wakeman's  Auto  Electric  Serv. 
BOLIVAR 
Scio  Farm  Supply 
BOONVILLE 
Sullivan  Brothers 
BREWSTER 

Marvin  Lawn  Mower  Shop 
BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 

BUFFALO 

Fox  Equipment  Company 
CAMDEN 

C.  J.  Wesseldine  « 

CAMERON  MILLS 
Crawford  Bros. 

CAMPBELL 
Allis  Hardware 
CANANDAIGUA 
Don  Howard 
CANTON 

Le  Berge  &  Curtis  Inc. 

CARMEL 

Nicholas  Hardware 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Central  Square  Implement  Co. 
CHAMPLAIN 
Roymond  Bedard 
CHEMUNG 
Graces  Service 
CINCINNATUS 
A.  B.  Brown 
CLARKSVILLE 

Hansen's  Tractor  &  Implement 


CLINTON 
John  Pylman 
COBLESKILL 
Cobleskill  Sales 
COLD  SPRING  ON  HUDSON 
Cold  Spring  Service  Center 
COMMACK,  L.  I. 

Seven  Gables  Garage 
COOPERSTOWN 
Konchar  Brothers 
CROGHAN 
R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 
CROWN  POINT 
Arthur  &  James  Towne 
CUBA 

Brooklea  Impi.  &  Tractor  Co. 
DANSVILLE 
Richard  P.  Kemp 
DEPAUVILLE 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DEPOSIT 
Hinman  Mills 
DeRUYTER 

H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Supply 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Ed  Gumienek 
EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Owen  Fassett 
EAST  WILLIAMSON 
Ralph  Verbridge 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nephews  Garage 
ELLICOTTVILLE 
A.  H.  Wixson 
ELMA 

Mike's  Bicycle  Shop 
ERIEVILLE 
Magee  Service 
ESSEX 

George  Tart 
FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLINVILLE 
Franklinville  Implement  Co. 
FREEHOLD 
Wood's  Store 
FREEPORT,  L.  I. 

Freeport  Equip.  Sales  &  Rentals 
FREEVILLE 

Wright's  Tractor  Service 
GHENT 

Quinby  Tractor  Equip.  Co. 
GILBERTSVILLE 
Musson  &  Faber 
GLEN  COVE,  L.  I. 

Glen  Cove  Mower  &  Equip.  Serv. 
GLOVERSVILLE 
House  Beautiful  Blinds 
GOSHEN 
Gor-Dun's,  Inc. 

HAILESBORO 
Payne  Brothers  • 


HALL 

Scoon  Farm  Supply 
HENRIETTA 
John  P.  Halpin  &  Son 
HEUVELTON 
Witherell  Brothers 
HIGHLAND 

White  Birch  Tire  &  Auto  Parts 
HOMER 

Jack's  Service  Garage 
HONEOYE  FALLS 
Kingston  Farm  Machinery 
HORNELL 
Thatcher  Brothers 
HORSEHEADS 

Horseheads  Tractor  &  Impl. 
HUNTINGTON 

Van  Nostrand  Power  Tools  Co. 
INLET 

Harwood  Moto'rs 
ITHACA 

Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 
JAMESTOWN 
Haggerty  ^  Anderson 
KINGS  FERRY 
Roy  A.  Tuttle 
KIRKVILLE 
Mabie  Brothers 
LAWTON$ 

Clifford  Steff 
LIBERTY 

Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
LINDLEY 

George  M.  Stuart  &  Sen 
LITTLE  FALLS 

Brucker-McCullech  Sales  &  Serv. 
LOWyiLLE 

Joseph  Widrick  &  Son 
LYCOMING 
E.  R.  Richardson 
LYONS 

Charles  B.  Krebbeks 
MALONE 

Franklin  Farm  Supply 
MAMARONECK 
Northeastern  Wholesalers 
MAPLECREST 
Ray  Osborne 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 
MIDDLEPORT 
Clayton  &  Dickinson 
MILFORD 
Mike  Kubis 
MILLBROOK 

Reardon  &  Briggs  Company 
MILLERTON 

S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons,  Inc. 
MORRISVILLE 
D  &  S  Farm  Equipment 
MT.  KISCO 
Eddy's  Service  Station 


MT.  MORRIS 
Bush  Sales  &  Service 
MUNNSVILLE 
A.  H.  Stewart 
NARROWSBURG 
Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 
NEWBURGH 

Ward,  King  &  Lawrence 
NEW  LEBANON 
R.  W.  Chittenden 
NORTH  CREEK 
Waldron's  Repair  Shop 
NORTH  JAVA 
C.  V.  Ortner  &  Son 
NORTHVILLE 

Rhodes  Garage  f 

NORWICH 
Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

NO.  WHITE  PLAINS  ' 

Austin  &  Barrqtt 
ODESSA 
Harold  Havens 
OLEAN 

Chiavetta  Brothers 
ONEONTA 
M.  A.  Groff 
OWEGO 
Sign  Bros. 

PALATINE  BRIDGE 
L.  J.  Marion 
PAR^H 

Parish  Farm  Supply 
PELHAM  MANOR 
Tyler  Preuser  &  Co. 

PENN  YAN 

Penn  Yan  Tractor  Sales 
PERU 

Peru  Farm  Center 
PIFFORD 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 
PORT  BYRON 
Burkes  Hdwe.  &  Garage 
PORT  JERVIS 
Wm.  Reinhardt  &  Sons 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
J.  E.  Andrews  Hardware 
RED  HOOK 
Hubert  Gage 
RIVERHEAD,  L.  I. 

Modern  Tractor  Company 
ROCHESTER 
S  &  S  Saw  Service 
RUSHFORD 
Charles  Damon 
SAUGERTIES 
Percy  Mower 
SAVANNAH 
Bl  iss  Machine  Shop 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard  Getman  Equip.  &  Supply 
SCHUYLER  LAKE 
Schuyler  Lake  Implement  Co. 


'  SCIO 

D.  H.  Hickok  Co. 

SHERBURNE 
R.  R.  Jones 
SKANEATELES 
Bobbett  Impl.  &  Tractor  Co. 
SODU5  CENTER 
Foote  Bros. 

SOUTH  DAYTON 
South  Dayton  Farm  Supply 
SOUTH  GLENS  FALLS 
Barnett  Equipment  Co. 

SOUTH  NEW  BERLIN 
Valley  Supply  Co. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE 
Carl  M.  Smith 
STAMFORD 
Conrad  J.  Engelke 
STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Company 
SYRACUSE 

Reliable  Farm  Supply 
TROUPSBURG  » 

Potter's  Garage 

tUpper  lake 

Joseph  E.  Lamantagne 
WALLKILL 

Valley  Farm  Supply  Corp. 
WALTON 

Walton  Farm  Supply 
WASHINGTONVILLE 
Saturno  Hardware 
WATERFORD 
Harris  Brothers 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lake^  Equipment  Co. 
WATERTOWN 
Richard  Ennis 
WEBSTER 
Buchner  &  Miller 
WELISVILLE 
Ch’ovetta  Bros. 

WEST  SHOKAN 
West  Shokan  Garage 
WINDSOR 

'  Farm  Machine  Service 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ATGLEN 
J.  P.  Lapp 
BLAKESLEE 

Sincavaqe  Lumber  Co. 
CLARKS-SUMMIT 
Walts  Auto  &  Marine  Service 
DALLAS 
August  Walters 
EAST  STROUDSBURG 
Van  D.  Yetter 
EASTON 

Georqe  V.  Seiple  &  Son 
HAMLIN 

Black  Brothers  Garage 
HATBORO  WARMINSTER  TWP. 

Holicong  Saw  Shop 
HEGINS 

Huntsinqer  Farm  Service 
HONEY  BROOK 
Martin  D.  Kern  Hardware 
KENNETT  SQUARE 
Tunis  Brothers 
LAKE  COMO 
Frank  Rackowski 
LANCASTER 
Landis  Brothers 
LEBANON 

H.  Kiscaddin  Toro  Sales  &  Serv. 
LEHIGH  COUNTY 
J.  M.  Snyder  &  Son 
LYNNPORT 
Kermit  K.  Kistler 
MONTROSE 

J.  Griffis  Traders  Electric 
MORRISVILLE 
King  Supply  Company 
NAZARETH 
George  N.  Miller 
NEW  HOLLAND 
A-B-C  Groff 
NEW  HOPE 
C.  A.  Maqill  Sons 
NEWTON  SQUARE 
Niemever  Service  Center 
OXFORD 

C.  J.  McComscy  &  Son 
PHILADELPHIA 

Quaker  City  Tree  Surgery  Sup. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Lawn  &  Golf  Supply  Co. 
PHOENIXVILLE 
Holman  &  Engle 
PORTLAND 

Brands  Motor  Company 
QUARRYVILLE 
Wenger  Implement  Co. 
READING 

Standard  Grinding  Shop 
SCRANTON 
Bittenbender  Co. 

SEELYVILLE 
Paul  'F.  Horst 
SFLLERSVILLE 
Ed.  Gulden 
SHICKSHINNY 
Rural  Supply  Company 
SHOHOLA 

Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 
SOUDERSBURG 
Fisher's  Sharpening  Shop 
SPRINGHOUSE 
Alvin  McClellan 
TUNKHANNOCK 
Gay-Murray  Company 
UNIONDALE 
Wm.  B.  Lapotofsky 
WEATHERLY 
Kenneth  J.  Vogel  ' 

WEST  CHESTER 
Fruit  Growers  of  Chester  Co. 
WILKES-BARRE 
Chases 

ZIEGLERVILLE 
Robert  E.  Little 


Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

McCulloch 

CHAINSAWS 

Number  One  In  World  Sales 

For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  A-2 

5-9021A 


Meet  McCulloch's  New  NUMBER  ONE  Saws 


When  you  pull  the  starter  rope  on  a  new  McCulloch 
Number  One  chain  saw  —  be  ready  for  action  right  now! 

The  small  ^set  photograph  shows  how  McCulloch 
Number  One  chain  saws  are  torture-tested  for  depend¬ 
able  starting.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  saws 
are  started,  accelerated,  stopped , . .  started,  accelerated, 
stopped.  One  saw  was  started  57,329  consecutive  times, 
and  it  was  still  as  rarin’  to  go  as  the  first  time  it  was 
started. 

Even  more  starting  tests  were  conducted  in  the  field 
by  hundreds  of  farmers  and  professional  woodcutters. 
Again,  the  results  proved  that  McCulloch  chain  saws  are 
Number  One  for  fast  starting. 

Try  a  tough  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 

OME/ 40  Direct- Drive 


Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money: 
^  •  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 

•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes  — 12,  18,  24" 

•  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chain 
As  low  as 


$ 


154 


RIGHT 
NOW  I 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


(638)  10 


First  requisite  is  a  long  length  of  free-swing¬ 
ing  chain  (to  be  kept  away  from  plate-glass 
windows)  and  somebody  to  start  you  in  the 
right  direction  —  which  is  high  in  the  sky. 


Chimney 


and 


Furnace  Pipe 
Sidelights 


Hy  p:kic  ahleen 


Wise  chimney-churners  will  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  peer  down  the  black  innards  seeking 
Santa  Claus.  Chain-chanty  will  knock  soot 
from  top  to  bottom  —  which  is  where  we'll 
scramble  to  next. 


lOME  people  take  their  household  heating 
system  for  granted  until  the  sad  day  arrives 
when  (1)  the  furnace  won’t  start  or  (2)  the 
house  catches  fire.  Suddenly  furnace,  chimney, 
smoke-pipes  and  various  and  sundry  heating  gadgets 
become  of  supreme  importance. 


Gadgets  galore  in  the  form  of  fans,  burners,  con¬ 
trol  rheostats  and  thermal  expanding  switches  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  have  been  designed  to  provide 
desirable  inattention,  and  squeeze  every  possible 
calory  unit  of  heat  out  of  any  given  iota  of  fuel. 
BUT  —  soot  still  forms  in  smoke-pipes  and  chim¬ 
neys,  just  as  it  did  when  the  caveman  coughed  his 
way  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  his  cave  dwelling. 


Soot  means  to  settle  or  sit — and  truer  words  were 
never  spoke!  It  is  a  black  substance  formed  by  fuel 
combustion  that  rises  in  fine  particles,  adhering  to 
pipe  and  chimney  sides  with  remarkable  persistency. 
If  allowed  to  accumulate  long  enough  it  will  com¬ 
pletely  clog  the  flue,  resulting  in  a  thin  spray  of 
noxious  fumes  and  soot  spreading  throughout  the 
house  and  settling  on  everything  (and  everyone)  in 
sight. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  sooty  situation  is  to 
stop  the  trouble  before  it  starts.  Let’s  not  dilly-dally 
and  longer.  To  the  basement,  then?  Not  so — our  task 
starts  up  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  high  on  the  roof 
at  the  chimney  outlet. 


A  chimney  bottom  is  a  swell  hiding  place  for 
junior's  treasures— and  we'd  better  put  them 
back.  (I've  always  wondered  how  he  gets 
so  dirty!) 


Separating  a  smoke-pipe  from  its  many 
joints  isn't  always  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 
Nevertheless/  the  situation  is  well  in  hand- 
sort  of. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 


Roofs  always  look  flat  from  the  ground  — 
grow  steeper  as  you  wiggle  upward.  But 
then/  Mt.  Everest  was  finally  conquered  so 
there's  no  use  crabbing  about  on  slippery 
slopes.  This  is  a  good  time  to  ask  ourselves 
—  did  we  remember  to  shut  the  furnace  off? 


Fibber  McGee's  closet  parallels  the  clean-out 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  When 
opened  all  sorts  of  long-lost  articles  pop  out 
with  a  soft/  sooty  clatter.  "Here's  soot  in 
your  eye!" 


Firepot  scoop-out  marks  end  of  trail— 
that  whole  basement  will  have  to  be  swep 
and  mopped.  WHO  left  the  laundry  in  such  0 
sooty  situation! 


Reg.  $12.40 


SEALED-BEAM 

HAND  SEARCHLIGHT 


EVEREADY 

TRADE-MARK 


FREE  $12.40  EVEREADY  HAND  SEARCHLiC^HT 


Now  you  can  get  a  regular  $12.40  Eveready  Hand  Search-' 
light  FREE  when  you  purchase  the  all-new  De  Laval 
Suspended  Milker  Unit. 

We’re  making  this  once-in-a-lifetime  offer  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  dairymen  who  prefer  a  suspended  milker  ...  to  get 
them  to  experience  De  Laval’s  fast,  clean  milking. 

You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  around  the  farm  for  this  valu¬ 
able  searchlight.  And  you  get  one  free  with  every  sus¬ 
pended  unit  you  buy.  Get  one  for  your  house  and  barn. 
Get  one  for  your  car  and  truck.  But  get  yours  while  your 
dealer’s  supply  lasts. 

This  hand  searchlight  has  everything  ...  a  sealed-beam 
headlight  just  like  your  car  that  throws  a  beam  visible  a 
mile  away  ...  a  dependable  Eveready  dry  cell  battery  that 
lasts  a  full  year  ...  a  red  flashing  light  for  safety  on  roads 
at  night .  . .  completely  weatherproof  . . .  made  of  chrome- 
plated  steel  throughout.  ^ 

But  the  limited  supply  of  these  Eveready  Searchlights 
is  sure  to  go  fast.  Get  yours  soon  at  your  De  Laval  Dealer’s 
while  he  still  has  a  supply  in  stock. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL  IS  CHAMPION 
OF  FASTahd  clean  MILKING 


-the  secret’s  in  De  Laval’s  pulsator  and  narrow-bore  liners 


Dairy  farmers  who  have  used  the  new 
improved  De  Laval  Suspended  Milker 
Unit  know  it’s  the  all-time  champion  of 
fast  and  clean  milking.  The  secret  is  in 
the  pulsator  and  narrow-bore  liners. 

Famous  De  Laval  pulsators  always 
provide  the  right  amount  of  vacuum 
and  pressure  needed  for  fast,  clean 
milking.  And  you  never  have  to  tune 
up  De  Laval  pulsators.  They’re  up  on 
the  stall  cock  sp  they  won’t  get  out  of 
adjustment,  won’t  get  clogged  with  dirt 
or  cow  hairs. 

What’s  more,  only  De  Laval  uses 
narrow-bore  liners.  Unlike  large-bore 
liners  used  on  other  suspended  milkers, 
De  Laval’s  narrow-bore  liners  fit  cows’ 
teats  like  a  glove.  This  minimizes  im¬ 
pact  on  teats  when  liner  collapses,  re¬ 
ducing  danger  of  udder  injury  that  can 
lead  to  mastitis.  Result— your  covvs  will 
have  healthier  quarters,  you’ll  get  more 
milk  and  you’ll  hav^e  far  less  need  for 
antibiotics. 


The  De  Laval  is  also  easier  to  clean, 
thanks  to  curved  surface  construction 
and  a  larger  pail  opening.  So  start  soon 
to  enjoy  faster,  cleaner  milking.  Switch 
to  the  new  improved  De  Laval  Sus¬ 
pended.  It’s  at  your  De  Laval  Dealer’s. 


10%  down-up  to  4  years  to  pay 


(640)  12 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 


Senators,  Representatives  Welcome 
Letters  from  "Back  Home” 


Kenneth  B.  Keating 


Communications  from  constitu¬ 
ents  are  an  invaluable  source  of.  in¬ 
formation  as  to  specific  issues  or  the 
effect  of  specific  actions  that  may  not 
otherwise  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  a  member  of 
the  Congress  who 
must,  after  all, 
spend  much  of  his 
time  in  Washington 
in  order  to  perform 
his  duties.  One  must, 
in  the  end,  make  up 
his  own  mind  as  to 
what  action  will  best 
serve  the  Nation  and 
his  State,  but  “the 
voice  of  the  people” 
is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  helping:  a 
legislator  to  arrive  at  his  decision. 

The  individually-written  and  signed 
letter  to  one’s  own  senators  and  house 
member  is  the  most  effective.  Phone 
calls  leave  no  record,  and  it  is  physical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  accept  many  calls  in 
any  event.  Telegrams  are  effective,  but 
no  more  so  than  letters,  and  when  a 
group  of  telegrams  is  identically  word¬ 
ed,  they  lose  all  effect  because  they  are. 
obviously  organized  pressure.  Individ¬ 
ual  contact  is  usually  more  impressive 
than  communications  from  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be  more 
important  than"  a  lively  and  informed 
constituent  interest  in  the  numerous 
issues  oh  which  &ve  must  make  deci¬ 
sions  here  in  Washington.  I  welcome 
communications,  for  they  not  only  help 
me,  but  help  the  functioning  of  the 
democratic  processes.  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
iyig,  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York. 


—  A.  A. 


LETTERS  HELP 


William  H.  Meyer 


This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
August  27,  1959,  on  the  question  of 
constituent  influence  upon  a  legislator. 

I  am  happy  to  try  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  briefly. 

Letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calls 
from  constituents  can  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  shaping  leg¬ 
islation,  particularly 
if  they  are  well  rea¬ 
soned,  or  alert  the. 
legislator  to  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation 
might  create  for  the 
constituent  or  his 
area,  or  a  group  of 
which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  They  also  help 
if  they  contribute  to 
a  legislator’s  better 
understanding  of  the 
legislation  and  if 
they  are  not  obviously  simply  a  re¬ 
flection  of  organized  pressure  cam¬ 
paigns.  A  single  communication  of  the 
type  described  might  very  well  change 
the  legislator’s  opinion  about  the  merits 
of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  of 
some  provision  in  it.  ’ 

A  personal  interview  with  a'  con- 


Edmund  S.  Muskie 


Report  from  the  Capitol 


By  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


M 


I  THINK  it  is  a  fine  idea  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  attempt 
to  encourage  greater  participation  by 
its  readers,  and  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  it.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  on  a 
broader  scale  myself, 
for  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  political 
expression  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 

I  appreciate  and 
give  close  attention 
to  the  carefully- 
thought-out  letter 
that  is  moderate  and 
well  reasoned,  and 
prepared  by  the 
writer  himself.  These  I  consider  the 
choice  communications,  and  this  type 
is  the  most  effective  with  me.  I  attach 
less  importance  to  form  letters,  but 
realize  they  indicate  opinion. 

Telegrams  are  frequently  difficult  to 
evaluate,  and  sometimes  even  difficult 
to  understand.  They  are  of  course  justi¬ 
fied  in  emergencies,  but  I  prefer  a 
thoughtful  letter  that  expresses  ideas 
more  clearly  and  fully. 

On  numerous  occasions,  well  written 
letters  have  given  me  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas,  and  have  helped  me 
to  make  up  my  own  mind  on  an  issue. 
They  have  also  stimulated  me  to  justify 
at  hearings  or  to  play  a  more  active 
role  on  a  given  piece  of  legislation.  On 
many  occasions  my  constituents  have 
either  confirmed  or  modified  my  posi¬ 
tion  on  issues,  and  on  several  occasions 
they  have  caused  me  to  take  action 
when  otherwise  I  might  not  have  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  and  urgency  in  a 
given  situation. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  the 
decent  letter  is  more  than  an  influence 
on  my  actions.  It  actually  helps  me  to 
do  my  job. — William  H.  Meyer ^  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Vermont. 


ANY  OF  YOU  probably  think 
I  do  my  job  pretty  much  alone 
or  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 
secretaries.  In  point  of  fact 
the  taxpayers,  are  providing  my 
staff  of  twenty  assistants.  Representing 
over  11  million  people  in  the  third  larg¬ 
est  State  in  the  Union  is 


Visitors: 


you. 


a  fair-sized 
job,  and  I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get. 


Mail: 


WHAT  QO  THEY  DO? 

While  6ongress  is  m  session,  my 
mail  ranges  between  150  and 
1,000  letters  a  day.  This,  in  many  \yays, 
is  my  lifeline  to  Pennsylvania.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  office  is,  to  some  degree,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  helping  me  answer  mail.  ’ 

About  90%  of  the  letters  deal  \yith 
legislation;  the  balance  consists  of  in¬ 
vitations,  correspondence  about  person¬ 
al  problems  relating  to  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  general  requests  for  publications, 
and  letters  viewing-with-alarm  and 
pointing-with-pride  to  some  action  I 
have  recently  taken.  During  one  period 
last  year  I  received  10,000  letters  with¬ 
in  2  weeks  about  the  Smathers  bill  to 
help  the  railroads.  More  recently,  I  re¬ 
ceived  1,500  letters  protesting  the 
award  by  the  TV  A  of  a  turbine  con¬ 
tract  to  a  British  firm  instead  of  to 
Westinghouse. 

A  check  on  the  mail  I  sent  out  in 
February  shows  that  one-quarter  of  my 
answers  were  form  letters.  The  balance 
required  an  individual  reply.  Sometimes 
mail  pressure  is  so  heavy  that  we  fall 
from  two  to  three  weeks  behind  in  our 
answers.  Ordinarily,  we  try  to  get  a 
reply  out  within  a  week  of  the  letter’s 
receipt — provided  not  too  much  re¬ 
search  is  required  to  draft  the  answer. 


gressman  provides  the  most  effective 
means  for  a  thorough  exchange  of 
views.  However,  practical  limitations  of 
time  and  distance  are  involved.  A  well- 
thought-out  letter  would  be  my  second 
choice.  And  may  I  add,  that  any  com¬ 
munication  is  more  effective  if  it  is 
sent  to  the  legislator  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  he  must  make  a  de¬ 
cision  with  respect  to  the  legislation 
involved,  and,  while  he  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reaching  a  judgment  on  its 
merits. 

A  telegram  received  just  before  he  is 
about  to  vote  is  not  very  helpful  or  use¬ 
ful,  if  we  presuppose  his  action  ought 
to  be  the  result  and  the  product  of  his 
intellectual  processes,  and  not  simply 
a  reaction  to  pressure.  A  communica¬ 
tion  from  an  organization  can  be  equal¬ 
ly  effective  as  one  from  an  individual, 
if  it  appeals  to  his  intelligence  and 
judgment  rather  than  seeking  to  apply 
pressure. 

Without  specifying  particular  legis¬ 
lation  involved,  I  have  been  alerted 
several  times  to  constituent  problems 
which'  would  be  affected  Tiy  legislation 
to  the  point  that  I  have  reconsidered 
my  decision  with  respect  to  it. — Sen¬ 
ator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Maine. 


BE  WELL  INFORMED 


that  she  can  refer  you  to  the  person 
who  will  be  able  to  help  you  best. 

An  average  of  35  visitors  a 
day  stop  by’the  office,  many 
merely  asking  for  Senate  gallery  pass¬ 
es  or  tips  on  what  to  see  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  others  coming  in  to  discuss  legis¬ 
lation  or  personal  problems.  This  num¬ 
ber  does  not  include  delegations  of  stu¬ 
dents,  church,  labor  and  ’  civic  gr’oups 
who  come  to  ask  me  questions  and  dis¬ 
cuss  current  national  problems.  Visit¬ 
ors  are  always  welcome. 

.  K  Senator  is  supposed  to 
Research:  j^now  a  little  bit  about 
every  bill  introduced,  and  a  good  deal 
about  each  bill  which  comes  before  his 
Committees.  I  try  to  speak  on  the  floor 
from  time  to  time  about  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition,  I  accept  a  limited  number  of 
speaking  engagements  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  around  the  State,  although 
I  cannot  agree  to  go  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

To  do  this  work  intelligently  requires 
the  assembly  of  great  masses  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  scores  of  different  subjects. 
Members  of  my  staff  spend  countless 
hours  digging  up  this  material  and 
helping. me  to  digest  it.  Compared  with 
my  97  colleagues,  I  find  I  take  up  about 
an  average  amount  of  space  in  the 
Congressional  Record;  far  less  than 
some,  a  good  deal  more  than  others. 


.  ,  ^  Anyone  who  has  tried  to 

Telephone:  reach  my  Washington 


office  by  telephone  knows  how  busy  our 
three  lines  are.  On  quiet  days  we  get 
an  average  of  100  incoming  calls.  When 
the  wires  are  hot  There  will  be  three 
times  that  number.  Incoming  calls  are 
routed  to  the  member  of  the  staff  most 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
call.  Accordingly,  when  you  telephone, 
it  helps  us  serve  you  if  you  will  start 
out  by  telling  the  girl  who  answers 
the  general  nature  of  your  message,  so 


James  M.  Quigley 


The  more,  the  merrier  and  the  i 
deeper  the  ordinary  citizen  becomes 
involved  in  legislative  affairs  the  better 
...  so  long  as  the  individual  citizen 
knows  what  he’s 
talking  about  and 
not  just  blowing  off 
an  empty  head  of  \ 
steam  without  i 
knowledge  of  what 
the  issues  may  be. 

I  know  that  every 
Congressman  appre¬ 
ciates  hearing  from  ' 
his  constituents  ! 
whether  he  may  ; 
agree  or  disagree  ; 
with  their  point  of  ; 
view.  The  mere  fact  t 
that  they  are  con-  j 
scious  of  his  existence  and  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  in  question  is  both  flattering 
and  reassuring.  However,  the  average  i 
legislator  will  pay  most  attention  to 
those  who  are  well  informed  on  the 
legislation  about  which  they  write,  who 
know  why  they  stand  where  they  do 
and  can  give  cogent,  coherent  reasons 
for  that  stand. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  are  usu¬ 
ally  aroused  against  something.  And 
too  often  I  have  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  against  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  they  are  for.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  on  controversial  issues 
which  bring  forth  a  great  deal  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  very  little  reason. — James  M. 
Quigley,  Representative  19th  District, 
Pennsylvania. 


—  A.  A. 


PUBLIC  HELPFUL 


Any  individual  who  is  really  wor¬ 
ried  about  an  issue  before  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  county,  state,  or  on  a 
Federal  level,  can  sincerely  present  the 
most  effective  argument  by  writing 
clearly  and  plainly  his  views. 

This  past  session  of  the  Congress  has 
shown  what  public  opinion  can  do.  The 
constructive  labor  reform  legislation 
and  the  successful  fight  against  infla¬ 
tionary  spending  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  the  Administration  would 
never  have  happened  without  the 
strongly  expressed  opinions  of  those  at 
home. — William  B.  Windall,  Represen¬ 
tative  from  New  Jersey. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST? 

Each  Senator  gets  an  allowance  for 
staff  salaries,  the  amount  depending  on 
the  population  of  his  State.  My  total 
allowance  is  around  $140,000.  Within 
that  lump  sum,  I  am  permitted,  under 
certain  hestrictions,  to  fix  individual 
salaries.  The  range  is  from  $16,300  a 
a  year  for  my  top  assistant  to  $25  a 
week  for  the  part-time  services  of 
youngsters  going  to  school  whd  help 
out  as  messengers. 

Congressional  employees  are  not  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Service.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  participate  in  the  Federal  Retire¬ 
ment  System  and  the  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees’  Group  Life  Insurance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  salary  scale 
in  the  lower  and  intermediate  levels  is 
competitive  with  private  industry,  but 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


- A.  A.  — 

EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 

Government  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that 
people  indicate  their  interest  in  and 
views  on  pending  legislation.  All  con¬ 
gressman  welcome 
letters  from  home 
which  reflect  gen¬ 
eral  thinking 
genuine  concern. 

Communications  are 

helpful  in  framing 
legislation  if  they 
contain  thoughtf u 
analysis  or  suggest 
sound  proposals. 

However,  a  mere 
statement  that  one 
is  “for”  or  “against’ 
a  pending  bill  will 
show  an  interest  in 
the  result  and  help  to  establish  the 
weight  of  opinion.  It  is  frequently  true 
that  the  writer  is  not  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  nor  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  may  be  considered.  There¬ 
fore,  it,  is  possible  his  position  worn 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Alexander  Pirnie 


^  ON  THE  POLITICAL  FRONT 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT  BEGINS  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  an  alert,  active,  interested  voting  citizenry  determines  the  kind  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government  we  enjoy. 

ON  THE  MILK  MARKETINC  FRONT 
GOOD  GOVERNMENT  BEGINS  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

In  a  cooperative  federation,  like  the  Bargaining  Agency,  "grassroots"  action  by  Delegates  represent¬ 
ing  member  co-ops,  initiates  policies  which  benefit  all  milk  producers  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
milkshed. 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  NATION  .  .  .  AND 
EQUALLY  .  .  .  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN  YOUR  COOPERATIVE 
FEDERATION  .  .  .  BEGINS  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  .... 

r 


THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  YOUR  NEIGHBORS,  IN  90 
LOCAL  COOPERATIVES,  WHO  CAN  GIVE  YOU  THE  FACTS 
ABOUT  SOLVING  MILK  MARKETING  PROBLEMS  THE 
COOPERATIVE  WAY.  " 


•  ad AMS — Adams  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Fred¬ 
erick  Mather  Star  Route.  Adams;  Sec.,  Ernest  H. 
Dunbar,  Rt.  I  Adams;  Del.  Kent  A.  Overton,  Rt.  I, 
Adams. 


•  ADAMS  CENTER — Adams  Center  Milk  Producers 
Co-op;  Pres.,  Melville  Curtis,  Rodman;  Sec..  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Ainswortn,  Adams;  Del.,  Lyle  W.  Cramer, 
So.  Rutland. 

•  ADDISON — Addison  Milk  Producers  Co-op.;  Pres., 
C.  E.  Rounds,  Jr.  RDI,  Addison;  Sec.,  William  A. 
McCarthy,  Addison;  Del.,  Sterling  Tucker,  RDI, 
Painted  Post. 


•  AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Charles  Francisco.  RD2,  Amsterdam:  Sec., 
Walter  0.  Wilkie,  RDI,  Amsterdam:  Del.,  Walter  0. 
Wilkie,  RDI.  Amsterdam. 


•  ANDOVER — And-Well  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 

Norbert  Lynch,  Andover-  Sec.,  Howard  Burdick,  And¬ 
over;  Del.,  Norbert  Lynch,  Anaover.  \ 

•  BEAR  LAKE.  PA. — Bear  Lake  Co-op.  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers:  Pres.,  Claude  Lictus.  Clymer;  Sec.,’  David 
Sturges.  Niobe;  Del.,  Albert  Swanson,  Ashville. 

•  belviderE,  N.  J.— Warren  Co.  Co-op.:  Pres., 

H.  Arthur  Race,  RD,  Belvidere,  N.  J.:  Sec.,  Arthur 
Anderson.  Great  Meadows,  N.  J.;  Del.,  Otto  Kuenzier, 
RD2,  Washington.  N  J  ■'> 

•  BOVINA  CENTER— Bovina  Center  Co-op.  Dairy: 
Pres.,  Jack  Damgaaro,  Bovina  Center:  Sec.,  Frank 
McPherson,  Bovina  Center:  Del.,  Jack  Damgaard, 
Bovina  Center. 

•brier  hill — Briei  Hill  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Leslie  E.  Gillett,  Brier  Hill;  Sec.,  Joseph 
Warren,  RFD2,  Ogdensburg;  Del.,  Charles  Emerson,  , 
Brier  Hill 

•burke — Burke  Milk  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Clifford  Dumont,  Burke;  Sec.,  Lorrain  Lobdell, 
Burke;  Del.,  Lorrain  Lobdell,  Burke. 


?  CAMPBELL — Campbell  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Henry  L.  Hughes,  RFD3.  Bath:  Sec.,  LaVern 
Shaut,  RD3,  Bath:  Del,  Henry  L.  Hughes,  Bath. 

•CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Co-op.  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers:  Pres.,  Benjamin  S.  Nellis,  Palatine  Bridge; 
Sec.,  Loris  Ehle.  Palatine  Bridge;  Del.,  Loris  Ehle, 
Palatine  Bridge. 

^  CANISTEO  —  Canisteo  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Robert  Hoagland,  RD,  Canisteo:  Sec.,  Earl 
Spencer,  RDI,  Canisteo'  Del.,  Ross  Woodworth,  RDI, 
Canisteo. 

®  CANNONSVILLE — Cooperative  Dairymen  of  Can- 
nonsville:  Pres.,  Charles  F.  Hager,  Bainbridge;  Sec., 
James  E  Mills,  Kelsey:  Del.,  Charles  Hager,  Bain¬ 
bridge. 

•canton — Canton  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Miller 
Nelson,  RD3,  Lisbon;  Sec.,  John  Newman,  Rl,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Falls:  Del..  Miller  E.  Nelson,  RD3,  Lisbon. 

®  Canton — North  Country  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Barnard  Rodee,  R2,  Canton;  Sec.,  Ralph  Aldous,  R2. 
Wnton;  Del.,  Robert  McKnight,  R2.  Madrid. 

•cape  VINCENT— Car-e  Vincdnt  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.,  Pres.,  Alfred  Lawrence,  Cape  Vincent:  Sec.. 
John  White,  Cape  Vincent  Del.,  Alfred  Lawrence, 
Cape  Vincent. 

•  CHAMPLAIN — Champlain  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
P|'os.,  Raymond  Beeman  Chazy:  Sec.,  Richard 
ULena,  Champlain;  Del.,  Samuel  Louden,  Champlain. 

•  CHATEAUGAY  —  Cliateaugay  Milk  Producers 
Co-op,:  Pres.,  Kenneth  Wills,  Chateaugay:vSec.,  Mrs. 
caura  K.  Humiston,  Chateaugay;  Del.,  Charles  Mc- 
^I'lnick,  Chateaugay. 

9  CHURUBUSCO  —  Churubusco  Milk  Producers 
Co-op,:  Pres.,  Joseph  Gihson,  Ellenburg  Depot;  Sec., 
Care  nee  Nichols,  Churubusco:  Del.,  Joseph  Gibson, 
WIenburg  Depot. 

p  CINCINNATUS  —  Oiselic  Valley  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.:  Pres.  J  Willaru  Eaton,  Pitcher:  Sec.,  Clar- 
ence  Totman,  Cincinnatus;  Del.,  Norman  Evans, 

Georgetown. 

•  CIRCLEVILLE— Circleville  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
fj’os.,  Clarence  Atkins,  Middletown:  Sec.,  Floyd 
^ibore.  Slate  Hill:  Del..  F'oyd  Elmore,  Slate  Hill. 
•COHOCTON  —  Konhokton  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.: 
‘.''OS-,  Homer  R.  Jones,  Cohocton;  Sec.,  Harold  W. 
Cook.  Stanley:  Del.,  Boyd  Oliver,  Stanley. 


/ 

•  CORTLAND — Central  N.  Y.  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Carlton 
ffriggs,  RDI.  DeRuyter;  Sec.,  Basil  Conway.  Cuyler: 
Del.,  A.  V.  Zogg,  Cortland. 

•  CORTLAND  —  Gracie  Dairy  Cooperative:  Pres.. 
Cornelius  Smith,  RD3,  Cortiand;  Sec.,  Sherman  Gris¬ 
wold,  RD3,  Cortland.  Del.,  Murl  Osbeck,  RD3,  Cort¬ 
land. 

•  DEKALB  —  OeKalb  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Burton  Baker,  Richville:  Sec.,  Stanley  W.  Smith, 
DeKalb  Junction;  Del.,  Stanley  W.  Smith.  DeKalb 
Junction. 

•  E.  FREETOWN — East  Freetown  Milk  Producers 
Co-op::  Pres.,  Douglas  Cross,  Marathon;  Sec.,  William 
Tarbell,  East  Freetown;  Del.,  Charles  Higgins, 
McGraw. 

•  EDWARDS  —  Edwards  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  William  Barraford,  RDI,  Edwards:  Sec.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Brown  RDI.  Edwards;  Del.,  Robert  Sykes, 
Harrisville. 

•  ellenburg — Ellenburg  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Wallace  Brooks,  Ellenburg  Depot;  Sec.,  Walter 

E.  Davison.  Mooers  Forks;  Del..  Walter  E.  Davison, 
Mooers  Forks. 

•  ELLENBURG  CENTER  —  Northern  Adirondack 
Milk  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Harold  LeClair,  Ellen¬ 
burg  Center;  Sec.,  Norman  Tourville,  Ellenburg 
Center;  Del  .  Norman  Dupius  Ellenburg  Center. 

•  ELLISBURG  —  Pierrepont  Manor  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.:  Pres.,  Lucian  Matthews,  Mannsville;  Sec., 
William  Whitley,  Ellisburg;  Del.,  Howard  Brown, 
Mannsville. 

•  ELMER,  N.  J. — Salem  Co.  Co-op.:  Pres.,  John  P. 
Garrison,  Elmer.  N  J.;  Sec.  William  Coles.  Monroe¬ 
ville,  N.  J.:  Del.,  John  P  Garrison,  Elmer,  N,  J. 

•  FAIR  HAVEN,  VT. —  Fair  Haven  Milk  Producers 

Co-op.:  Pres.,  Cyrus  Cramton,  Castleton,  Vt. :  Sec., 
R.  W.  Perry,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. :  Del.,  James  H. 

Adams,  Fair  Haven.  Vt. 

•  FLANDERS,  N.  J. —  Morris  Co.  Co-op.:  Pres., 

Henry  Roehrich,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  Sec.,  P.  N. 
Thompson,  Flanders,  N.  J.;  Del.,  Henry  Roehrich. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

•  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J.  —  Hunterdon  Co.  Co-or.: 
Pres.,  Calvin  Danberry,  Ringoes.  N'.  J. :  Sec.,  Albert 

F.  Phillips,  Flemington,  N.  Del.,  Calvin  Danberry, 
Ringoes.  N.  J. 

•  FORI  EDWARD — Fon  Edward  Milk  Producers 

Co-op.:  Pres.,  George  Rein,  RD2,  Greenwich;  Sec., 

Roscoe  Storey  RD2,  Argyle;  Del.,  Ray  Stout,  RD2. 

Argyle. 

•  FORT  HUNTER — Montgomery  Eastern  Dairy  Co¬ 
op.:  Pres.,  lohn  B  Holloway,  RD2,  Amsterdam: 
Sec..  Arthur  Horstman,  RDI,  Amsterdam:  Del.,  H.  B. 
Dillenbeck,  RD2,  Fonda. 

•  FREEHOLD  N.  J. — Monmouth  Co.  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Henry  Zdancewic,  Freebolu.  N.  J.:'Sec.,  William 
Hunt,  Freehoid,  N.  J.:  Del.  Henry  Zdancewic,  Free¬ 
hold,  N  J. 

9  GALETON.  PA.  —  Galeton  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
uiicers:  Pres..  Preston  Erway.  RD2,  Genesee.  Pa.: 

Sec.,  Robert  Fowler,  Galeton.  Pa.;  Del.,  Preston 

Erway,  RD2  Genesee,  Pa, 

•  GOUVERNEUK  —  Gouverneur  Cooperative  Dairy¬ 
men:  Pres..  Glenn  Bigarei  RD5,  Gouverneur;  Sec., 
Roy  Temple.  Spragueville:  Del.,  Lawrence  Lenahan, 
Gouverneur 

•  GRANVILLE  SUMMIT.  PA.— West  Burlington  Co¬ 

operative:  Pres.,  Howard  Fay.  RD2.  Wellsburg:  Sec., 
Leon  Evans,  Granville  Summit,  Pa.:  Del.,  Howard 

Fay,  RD2,  Wellsburg. 

•  GROTON — -Owasco  Valley  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Amos  Strong,  RDI,  Freeville:  Sec.,  Howard 
Tyler,  Groton:  Del.,  James  JVIcGarr,  King  Ferry. 

•  HARFORD — Harford  'M' Ik  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
John  Kimmich.  Marathon:  Sec.,  August  Rabenstein, 
Berkshire:  Del.,  Fred  Saltsman,  RD2,  Cortland. 

•  HEUVELTON — Oswegatchie  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Ivan  Sprow/ls,  RD2.  Rensselaer  Falls;  Sec.,  Mrs. 
Laura  Sprowls.  Rensselaer  Falls:  Del.,  Kenneth  Aid- 
rich,  HeuvePon. 

•  JOBSTOWN,  N.  J.— Burlington  Co.  Co-op  Milk 
Producers:  Pres.,  J.  Bernard  Hart,  Columbus.  N.  J.; 
Sec..  Martha  P.  Smith,  Jobstown,  N.  J.;  Del.,  J. 
Bernard  Hart,  Colufnbus,  N.  J. 

f 


LEON — Leon  Milk  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Paul 
hlioades,  Conewango  Valley:  Sec.,  Maynard  Pbillips, 
Conewango  Vallry;  Del.,  Ernest  Rose,  Cattaraugus. 

•  liberty,  pa.— Liberty  Valley  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.;  Pres.,  Gerald  Parker.  Liberty,  Pa.:  Sec., 
Harold  Wright,  Liberty  Pa.  Del.,  Allan  Krotzer, 
Liberty,  Pa. 

•  LISBON — Lisbon  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Warren 
K.  Gray,  Lisbon;  Sec.,  Harry  awrence,  Lisbon;  Del., 
Sanford  Knight,  Lisbon. 

•  MADRID  — Madrid  Milk  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Willis  Martin,  Madrid;  Sec.,  Clarence  Elliott,  Madrid: 
Del.,  Willis  Martin,  Madrid. 

•  MALONE — Malone  Milk  Producers  Co-op.;  Pres., 
Allen  Child  R2,  Malone;  Sec.,  Fred  MacAbee, 
Malone:  Del.,  Amos  Yando,  RD,  Burke. 

•  MANCHESTER  DEPOT,  VT.— Bennington  County 
Corop.  Creamery  Pres.,  E.  J.  Hard,  Manchester  De¬ 
pot,  Vt. ;  Sec.,  I.  N.  Bartlett,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. ; 
Del.,  Robert  Geaf  Pawlet,  Vt. 

•  MANSFIELD,  PA. — Canoe  Camp  Cooperative:  Pres.. 
Ralph  Benson,  RD2,  Mansfield,  Pa.;  Sec.,  Byron 
Benedict,  RD.  Crooked  Creek  Pa.:  Del.,  M.  S.  Brod¬ 
erick,  Mansfi-d,  Pa. 

•  MARTVILlE  —  Martvilie  Milk  Producers  Co-op.; 

■  Pres.,  Clarence  Haynes,  Ira;  Sec.,  John  W.  Lippert, 

Clyde:  Del.,  John  Phillips,  Red  Creek. 

•  MATAWAN,  N  J. — Welsh  Prod.  Co-op.:  Pres., 
Alfred  Baylor,  Columbia  N.  J.;  Sec.,  Henry  Rah- 
mann,  Califon,  N.  J.;  Del.,  Alfred  Baylor,  Columbia, 
N.  J. 

•  MAYVILlE  —  Chautauqua  Maid  Co-op.:  Pres,. 
A.  D.  Meedei,  Ripley;  Sec.,  Lloyd  Hart,  Mayville; 
Del.,  Frank  Zohns,  Jr.,  Ripley. 

•  MIDDLEBURY,^  PA  —  Middlebury  Co-op.:  Pres., 
/oseph  R.  West,  Jr,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa.:  Sec., 
Carl  K.  Palmer.  Little  Marsh  Pa.;  Del.,  Carl  Palmer, 
Little  Marsh,  Pa. 

•  MIDDLEBURY,  VT.— M iddlebury-Salisbury  Dairy 
Co-op.:  Pres.,  Robert  Willev,  Bristol,  Vt. ;  Sec., 
Wayne  Potter,  RD3,  Middlebury,  Vt. :  Del.,  Winfield 
Foote,  Sr.,  Rr2,  Middlebury.  Vt. 

•  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT.— Rutland  Co.  Co¬ 
op  Creamery:  Pres..  George  Cone,  Wells.  Vt. ;  Sec., 
Claude  Larrow,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. :  Del.,  Chester 
Rostowski,  Whitehall. 

•  MILANVI,.LE,  PA.— Milanville  Milk  Producers: 
Pres.,  John  Ward,  Damascus,  Pa.:  See..  Walter  W. 
Plain,  Tyler  Hill  Pa  Dei.  John  Ward,  Damascus, 
Pa. 

•  MONTGOMERY  —  Montgomery  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  John  Mazur,  RDI,  Montgomery;  Sec.,  Glenn 
Erickson,  RD2,  Montgomery:  Dei.,  Stanley  Seacord, 
RDI,  Montgomery. 

•  MOOERS — Mooers-lrona  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Ernest  Rabideau,  Mooers  Forks:  Sec^  Hector 
LaValley,  Mooers  Forks,  Del.,  Bert  Drown,  Ellenburg 
Depot. 

•  MT.  JOY,  PA.  —  Mount  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.; 
Pres.,  Abner  H.  'Risser,  RDI,  Bainbridge,  Pa.;  Sec., 
Henry  H.  Eby,  RD2.  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Del..  Abner  H. 
Risser,  Bainbridge.  Pa. 

•  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.— Middlesex  Co.  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Dr.  Milton  J.  Hoffman.  New  Brunswick  N.  J.: 
Sec.,  Raymond  Baker,  Deans,  N.  J.;  Del..  Dr.  Milton 
J.  Hoffman,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

•  NEWTON,  N.  j. — Sussex  Co.  Cooperative:  Pres.. 
Stephen  Yurchak.  Hamburg:  Sec.,  W,  Arthur  Hey, 
Sussex,  N.  J.;  Del.,  George  Geary,  RD,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

•  NEW  YORK  CITY  —  Dairymen's  League  Co-op,: 
/'Pres.,  Stanley  H.  Benham  Millbrook:  Sec.,  Glenn 

Talbott,  Fillmore:  Del.,  Grover  Guernsey,  Schoharie. 

•  NICHOLSON,  PA.  —  Nicholson  Co-op.  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers;  Pres.,  Ivan  A.  Oakley,  RDI,  Nicholson,  Pa.: 
Sec.,  Mrs.  Alden  Johnson,  RD2,  Nicholson,  Pa.;  Del., 
Donald  Dickson,  Dalton,  Pa. 

OGDENSBURG  -J-  Ogdensburg  Co-op.  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers:  Pres.,  George  Clements,  River  Rd.,  Ogdens¬ 
burg:  Sec.,  Orma  Smithers  RD3.  Ogdensburg;  Del., 
Robert  Campbell,  L.isbon. 

•  OSCEOI  A,  PA. — Osceola  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  J.  Douglas  Teachman,  Osceola.  Pa.:  Sec., 

^  Catherine  S.  Elliott,  Osceola.  Pa.;  Del.,  D.  P.  Elliott, 
'Osceola,  Pa. 


•  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.— I nter-State  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.:  Pres.,  A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton,  Md.:  Sec., 
Clara  Gallagher,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Del.,  Charles  E. 
Cowan,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

•  POLAND — Poland  Milk  Producers  Co-op.:  Pres., 
V/.  G.  Robens,  Poland:  Sec.  Kenneth  Hines.  RDI, 
Poland;  Del.,  Harold  Morrison,  Poland. 

•  PORT  ALLEGANY.  PA.— Port  Allegany  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Ralph  L.  Nelson  Wrights,  Pa.;  Sec.,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Nelson,  Wrights,  Pa.;  Del.,  Lyle  Crooks,  Ceres. 

•  PORTVILLE  —  Portville  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Albert  Childs.  West  Clarksville;  Sec.,  Van 
Deschler.  Portville:  Del.,  Frank  Martin  RD2,  Olean. 

•  POTSDAM  —  Potsdam  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Leonard  N.  Richael,  Winthrop;  Sec.,  Donald 
Gilbert,  RD4,  Potsdam;  Del.,  Leonard  N.  Richael, 
Winthrop. 

•  PRATTSBURG  —  Keuka  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Leon  H.  Lewis,  Prattsburg;  Sec.,  W.  C.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Prattsburg,  Del.,  Leon  H.  Lewis,  Prattsburg. 

•  PREBLE — Preble  Milk  Cboperative:  Pres.,  LeRoy 
E.  Rofe,  Preble;  Sec.,  Robert  D.  Knapp,  Preble;  Del., 
Richard  Anderson,  Little  York. 

•  ROSEVILLE,  PA. — Roseville  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Stanley 
Hamilton,  RD2,  Millerton,  Pa.:  Sec.,  John  B.  Busia, 
Millerton,  Pa.;  Del.,  Gordoi  Wood,  RD2,  Mansfield, 
Pa. 

•  SHERBURNE — Sherburne  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Raymond  Chesebro,  Hubbardsville;  Sec.,  Robert 
H.  Wilcox,  Sherburne  Del.,  Phillip  Pike,  Norwich. 

•  SKANEATELES  —  Finger  Lakes  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.:  Pres.,  John  Tucker,  RD3.  Skaneateles;  Sec., 
Mrs.  Vii-ginia  Forshee,  Cato;  Del.,  Wilson  Abbott, 
RD6,  Auburn. 

•  slate  hill — Slate  Hill  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Frank  Garrison,  RD2,  Middletown:  Sec.,  Horace 
Ketcham,  Ot  sviile;  Del.  Frank  Garrison,  Middletown. 

•  SMYRNA  —  Smyrna  Union  Cooperative:  Pres., 
Leslie  Hopkins  Smyrna;  Sec.,  John  Mayer.  Hamilton ; 
Del.,  Leslie  Hopkins,  Sn.yi  na. 

•  SOMERVILLE.  N.  J.— Somerset  Co.  Co-op.;  Pres., 
William  H.  V.  Davis,  Somerville,  N.  J.;  Sec.,  David 
W.  Amerman,  Neshanic,  N.  J.:  Dei.,  *William  M. 
Nulton  Jr.,  RP3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

•  SO.  DAYTON  —  South  Dayton  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.:  Pres.,  Ernest  Grube.  Otto:  Sec.,  Mrs.  Eva 
Armstrong,  E  Otto;  Del.,  Raymond  Waxham,  Forest- 
ville. 

•  SO.  MONTROSE.  PA.  —  South  Montrose  Dairy 
Co-op.;  Pres.  A.  Jay  Ellsworth,  South  Montrose,  Pa.: 
Sec.,  Paul  Bunnell.  R2,  Springville,  Pa.;  Del.,  A.  Jay 
Ellsworth,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

•  STEAMBURG — Steamburg  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Glenn  Brown,  Jr.,  Randolph:  Sec.,  James 
Stillman  RD2.  Randolph;  Del.,  Lynn  Horton,  RD2 
Randolph 

•  SUGAR  GROVE,  PA. — Sugar  Grove  Cooperative 
Pres.,  Donald  Gruber,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.;  Sec., 
Francis  Thompson,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.:  Del.,  Melvin 
Peterson  RD2.  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

9  TRENTON,  N.  J. — Mercer  Co.  Co-op.:  Pres.,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hart,  Pennington  N.  J.;  Sec.,  Fred  Rasweiler, 
Pennington.  N.  J  :  Dej.,  Benjamin  Hart.  Pennington, 
N.  J. 

•  WATERTOWN — Watertown  Milk  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Donald  Eveleigh,  RDI,  Watertown;  Sec.,  Mrs. 
Leona  F.  Durham.  RD2,  Watertown;  Del.,  James 
Jerome,  RDI.  Watertown. 

•  WESTFIELD,  PA.  —  Westfield  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers.  Pres..  Kenneth  Griffip^  Westfield,  Pa.; 
Sec.,  Frederick  Bruggei,  RD2.  Westfield,  Pa.;  Del., 
Ralph  Snyder,  RDI,  Westfield,  Pa. 

•  WEST  FRANKLIN,  PA. — Tov/anda  Valley  Co-op 
Creamery:  Pres.,  Paul  Dodge,  Rl,  Monroeton,  Pa.; 
Sec..  Chas.  Kier,  Rl.  Monroeton,  Pa.:  Del.,  Floyd 
B.  Schrader,  Ri,  Monroeton,  Pa. 

•  WEST  LEYDEN — West  Leyden  Producers  Co-op.: 
Pres.,  Norbert  Wilbert,-  West  Leyden:  Sec.,  Gordon 
Traxel.  Ava;  Del.,  James  Goodhines,  West  Leyden. 

•  WEST  PAWLET.  VT.  —  Mettowee  Valley  Milk 
Producers  Co-op.;  Pres.,  L.  M.  Dougan,  Middle  Gran¬ 
ville:  Sec.,  Mark  H.  Glasier,  West  Pawlet,  Vt.;  Del., 
Mark  H.  Glasier,  West  Pawiet,  Vt. 


No  Agency  Cooperative  in  your  neighborhood?  Our  fieldmen  will  gladly  help  you  work  with  any  group  of  unorganized  producers. 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 

I 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Phone  Harrison  2-0186,  Syracuse  2,^New  York 


MILKSHED'S  largest  cooperative  association  -  24,000  DAIRYMEN  STRONG  -  UNITED  FOR  IMPROVED  MILK  MARKETING 


/ 
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What  Government 


Can  Do  for  Farmers 


By  CHARLES  SHUMAN 


Charles  B.  Shuman 


ORE  THAN  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  government  meddling 
as  a  substitute  for  the  exercise 
of  managerial  judgment  by 
farm  operators  has  proved  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  wasteful  use  of  resources. 

Legislative  efforts  to  coptrol  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  guarantee  prices  for  in¬ 
dividual  farm  commodities  have  proved 

costly  to  farmers. 

r  Here  are  some 

of  the  problems 
r  government  price 

fixing  and  produc¬ 
tion  controls  have 
created : 

Production 
costs  of  farmers 
producing  con¬ 
trolled  crops  have 
been  increased  as 
operations  have 
been  reduced  in 
size  and  resourc¬ 
es  have  been 
forced  into  poorer  alternatives. 

Farm  income  has  declined  during 
periods  when  prbsperity  prevailed  in 
other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  value  of  allotments  represent¬ 
ing  the  right  to  grow  the  controlled 
crops  for  guaranteed  prices  has  been 
capitalized  into  higher  land  prices. 

Acreage  taken  out  of  controlled 
crops  has  been  shifted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  commodities,  thereby 
creating  problems  for  other  farmers. 

The  use  of  synthetics  and  other 
substitute  products  has  been  expand¬ 
ed  resulting  in  loss  of  markets. 

The  right  of  the  producer  to  plan 
Ills  own  farming  operations  has  been 
restricted. 

Surpluses  have  grown  larger  and 
more  burdensome  year  after  year. 
Rising  program  costs  have  become  a 
threat  to  the  future  of  all  price  sup¬ 
port  programs. 

Unsound,  unworkable  government 
price  support  programs  are  also  threat¬ 
ening  to  put  the  nation’s  farmers  in  the 
public  opinion  doghouse. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  men¬ 
tioning  the  facts  about  the  federal 
farm  program  creates  bad  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  farmers.  If  farmers  have  a 
bad  public  relations  problem,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  bad  farm  program.  And  try¬ 
ing  to  defend  an  indefensible  ,  govern¬ 
ment  farm  program  will  not  help  farm¬ 
ers  over  the  long  pull. 

These  and  other  problems  which 
farmers  face  today  are  dramatic  re¬ 
sults  of  the  wrong  kind  of  government 
participation  in  agriculture. 

What  Government  Can  Do 

What  then  is  government’s  proper 
role?  It  is  a  role  of  partnership  with 
farmers  in  providing  them  with  proper 
research  findings  and  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  findings  in  all  of  the 
fields  of  production,  marketing  and 
utilization,  so  that  the  operator  can 
make  the  best  use  of  his  lapd  and  capi¬ 
tal  resources. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
profitable  partnership  of  government 
and  farmers  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex¬ 
emplary  work  of  the  County  Agent 
down  through  the  years  as  the  local 
representative  of  the  Cooi>erative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service. 

The  County  Agent’s  main  objective 
has  been  to  help  the  farmer  make  full 
use  of  his  managerial  ability  ancj  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  findings  to  im¬ 
prove  and  increase  efficiency  and  thus 
lower  unit  production  costs. 

In  this  period  of  rapid  and  dramatic 
changes  in  agriculture,  the  County 
Agent  is  faced  with  even  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  challenge.  One  of  his 
new  demands  is  for  advising  with  farm¬ 


ers  on  how  to  improve  their  bargaining 
position  with  buyers  and  processors  of 
farm  products. 

Less  Regulation 

Likewise,  Farm  Bureau’s  objective 
is  to  create  conditions  under  which 
farmers  can  earn  and  get  a  high  per 
family  real  income  in  a  manner  which 
wall  preserve  freedom  and  eliminate 
^overnnient  regulation  of  individual 
farming  operations. 

Our  efficient  agriculture  knows  it 


lowed  to  use  the  market  place  to  reflect 
consumer  needs,  and  to  meet  them. 

This  is  a  major  factor  in  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau’s  recommendation,  whenever  price 
supports  are  used  that  they  be  re¬ 
lated  to  a  percentage  of  average  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  such  comniodities  in  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding. 
This  would  enable  farmers  to  return  to 
the  realism  of  the  market. 

Food  Is  the  Best  Buy 

Food  in  the  United  States  is  the  best 
buy  in  the  world.  Only  seven  years  ago 
a  factory  worker  had  to  work  51  hours 
to  buy  a  month’s  food  supply  for  his 
family — an  average  size  family.  Today, 
he  has  to  work  40  hours  for  the  same. 
That  makes  food  the  big  bargain  of  the 
day. 

Many  like  to  think  about  the  good 


can  do  even  a  better  job  only  if  it  is  al-  old  days  of  1914  when  a  rib  roast  was 


SAINT  PETER'S  LIST 

SAINT  PETER  looked  over  his  list  and  sadly  announced,  "Sorry,  Mr.  Papwagon, 
I  don't  have  your  name." 

"Don't  have  my  name?  How  come?"'.-- 

"You  took  money  from  others,  from  widows'  and  orphans  as  well  as  the  rich, 
in  order  to  satisfy  your  personal  notions  of  doing  good." 

"Saint  Peter,  you  are  in  error.  I  had  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man." 
"You  may  have  had  that  reputation  among  those  who  acted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  yourself,  but  it  was  an  undeserved  reputation.  Specifically,  you  were 
a  financial  supporter  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  organization  sponsored  '-a  government 
golf  course,  to  mention  but  one  of  many(  irresponsible  actions  that  required 
the  coercive  extortion  of  the  earnings  of  widows  and  orphans  to  benefit  wouid- 
be  golfers." 

"Ah,  but  that  was  the  Opportunity  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  took  those 
actions,  not  your  humble  servant,  Remus  Papwagon." 

Saint  Peter  looked  over  his  list  again  and  then  said,  "Mr.  Papwagon,  we 
don't  have  any  chambers  of  commerce  or  labor  unions  or  councils  of  churches 
on  this  list.  There  is  nothing  but  individual  souls." 


*7^  “Piece 

OF  BRIDES 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  com¬ 
ments  are  taken  from  a  leaflet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  some  of  the  absurdities  of  ration¬ 
ing,  price  fixing  and  subsidies  are  clear¬ 
ly  revealed  when  a  clever  writer  lets 
himself  go! 

There  is  very  llttle  international 
exchange  of  brides.  As  a  result  it  is 
possible  to  find  at  one  and  the  same 
time  acute  shortages  of  brides  in  some 
countries  apd  general  gluts  in  others. 

Countries  which ’do  not  ration  brides 
one  to  a  customer  are  often  plagued 
with  instability  in  their  price,  whei’e- 
as  those  depending  on  rationing  are 
subject  to  gluts  or  shortages. 

Take  the  interesting  case  of  India, 
which  seems  to  be  threatened  with  an 
oversupply  of  brides.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  custom  that  a  bride  must 
come  with  dowry.  In. fact,  she  has  a 
negative  price;  the  bridegroom  must  be 
paid  to  take  her  off  her  parents’  hands. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  dowries 
(or  reduction  in  the  price  of  brides)  has 
proven  so  alarming  of  late  that  the  In¬ 
dian  Parliament  has  seen  fit  to  set  a 
legal  maximum  on  dowries  (i.e.,-  a 
minimum  price  on  brides  or  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  on  bridegrooms)  to  prevent 
mass  bankruptcies  among  families  with 
mai’riageable  girls. 

This  measure  will  only  aggravate  the 
basic  problem,  as  we  know  from  Amer¬ 
ican  experience  with  price  supports. 
The  Indian  government  may  bei  reduced 
eventually  to  subsidized  exports  of 
brides  or  a  massive  stockpiling  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  low  dowry  may  not  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  to  many  Indian  bach¬ 
elors.  On  the  other  hand,  some  who 


20  cents  a  pound.  But  it  took  48  min¬ 
utes  of  labor  to  earn  the  money  for 
that  rib  roast,  while  today  that  same 
roast  is  bought  with  20  minutes  of  la¬ 
bor,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time  required 
a  generation  ago. 

In  1954,  according  to  government 
statistics,  a  factory  employee  had  to 
work  25  hours  and  8  minutes  to  buy  a 
two-piece  wool  suit  of  medium  grade. 
Today,  that  same  employee  can  buy 
that  same  suit  with  22  hours  of  work. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
economic  benefits  accruing  to  consum¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  the  nation’s  efficient 
agriculture. 


*Some  comments  made  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  the  recent  44th  Annual 
meeting  National  Association  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Agents. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Learning  More 
Abont  Politics 


I 


may  now  find  one  dowry  insufficient 
lure,  may  settle  for  two  “wives’’  and 
twd  dowries. 

Many  brides,  however,  who  were 
hard  to  dispose  of  even  with  a  high 
dowry,  will  now  be  priced  out  of  the 
marriage  market.  A  black  market  for 
bridegrooms  is  sure  to  arise. 

An  entirely  different  situation  pre¬ 
vails  in  Africa,  which  is  experiencing 
runaway  inflation  in  the  price  of  brides. 
Here  a  man  must  buy  a  bride,  instead 
of  receiving  a  dowry,  indicating  an  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  brides. 

In  an  economic  sense  there  is  no 
shortage,  as  there  would  be  if  the  price 
were  fixed.  Inflation  reflects  a  changed 
demand  and  supply  situation,  requiring 
a  higher  price  to  clear  the  market. 

Free  enterprise  and  perfect  compe¬ 
tition  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  ra¬ 
tioning  and  price  control,  but  they  do 
have  some  untoward  effects  in  the  bri(je 
market.  It  is  reported,  for  instance,  that 
tottering  old  men  with  fat  bank  books 
are  cornering  the  bride  supply  while 
vigorous  but  impecunious  young  swains 
must  stay  single. 

Neither  custom  nor  law  set  limits  on 
the  number  of  wives  a  man  may  pur¬ 
chase. 

Few  would  abandon  this  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  The  bride’s  self-esteem  is 
proportional  to  her  price  tag,  her  par¬ 
ents  insist  on  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  her  services,  the  bridegroom, 
no  matter  how  impoverished,  takes  as 
much  pride  in  the  high  price  of  his 
bride  as  an  American  might  in  the 


N  COMMON  with  many  local  cham 
bers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
country,  the,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  is 
conducting  a  series  of  nonpartisan  po- 
litipal  action  seminars.  At  least  ten 
different  groups  will  participate,  with 
from  15  to  20  persons  in  each  group. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  cov¬ 
ered,  with  at  least  a  two-hour  discus¬ 
sion  on  each  subject: 

The  Individual  in  Politics 
Political  Party  Organization 
The  Political  Precinct  (District) 
The  Political  Campaign 
Political  Clubs 

The  Political  Leaders’  Problems 
Political  Meeting's 
Businessmen  in  Politics 
The  Politicians  Speak 
Each  person  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
groups  will  get  eight  pamphlets  which 
he,  or  she  can  keep,  and  each  person 
who  sticks  thijpugh  the  nine  sessions 
will  get  a  certificate  indicating  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course. 

This  type  of  forum'  is  one  where 
business  men  can  learn  something 
about  practical  politics.  Surely  as  a  I’e- 
sult  of  attendance,  each  individual  will 
take  greater  interest  and  will  partici¬ 
pate  more  in  politics  —  local,  state  or 
national. 

In  the  open  country,  something  simi¬ 
lar  is  going  on  in  Kitchen  Konferences 
sponsored  by  the  B^arm  Bureau.  There 
the  subjects  for  discussion  are  broader, 
but  information  about  our  political  sys¬ 
tem,  together  with  study  of  issues 
affecting  farmers,  occupy  an  important 
place. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  for 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  attend 
either  type  of  meeting  to  learn  about 
practical  politics.  Practically  every 
publication  that  goes  into  a  farm  home 
contains  some  of  this  type  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  various  organizations  are 
anxious  to  answer  questions  and  to 
furnish  literature.  Among  such  organi¬ 
zations  are: 

The  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  2  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  •  . 

IJ.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H 
Street,  N.'W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Grange,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
B^ederation,  2300  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago  54,  Ill. 

The  Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Sur¬ 
vey,  Inc.,  100  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

The  National  Highway  Users  Con¬ 
ference,  National  Pi’ess  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington  4,  D.  C. 

In  addition,  you  can,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  write  to  the  members  of  your 
state  legislature  or  Congress  for  infer* 


weight  and  water  of  an  engagement  di-  - -  -  - o -  . 

amond,  and  ihe  young  man  looks  for-  mation,  to  ask  their  stand  on  curren 
ward  to  the  day  when  he  may  be  more  problems,  or  to  express  your  ow 
affluent  and  benefit  from  the  free  mar-  opinions.  (Ndte  letters  from  congress 
ket  for  brides.  men  on  page  12.) 


‘‘A  j 


.X««J 


.y/w 


Troublemaker  He  never  sjieaks  up  on  issues.  He  never  sounds  off  in  the 

letter  column  of  his  local  newspaper.  He  never  writes  his  Congressman.  He  is  quiet 
as  a  clam.  And  in  liis  wish  to  offend  nobody,  he  offends  Democracy.  How  could 
Democracy  succeed... if  all  of  us,  like  this  one,  withheld  our  opinions,  our  ideas,  our 
criticisms?  Voting  on  election  day  is  only  part  of  a  citizen’s  duty.  Active,  dav-bv-dav 


paiticipatioii  in  government,  in  soa 


siness  associations,  is  a  responsibilitv  for 


each  and  every  one  of  us.  T'he  silent  trouble-maker  fails  to  understand  this.  In.  his 
worship  of  “law  and  order,”  lie  never  dares  to  question  an  oppressive  law,  never  dis¬ 
tinguishes  “order”  from  stagnation.  He  is  the  apostle  of  social  decay,  not  Democracy. 


KS.  Democracy  begins  at  home,  nationwide,  in  a  unique  experiment  in  economic 
democracy,  seeks  the  counsel  of  its  policyholder-citizens  by  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  with  top  management  each  Spring  for  a  roundtable  forum  on  personal, 
financial  and  insurance  affairs.  For  more  information  on  nationwide’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  Policyholders,  ask  your  neighborhood  nationwide  agent. 

Nationwide  muiual  iNbuio\NCL  to.,  nauon\\]de  lii  l  iNbURA.stL  to.,  naitonwidl  muiual  tire  insuranoe  to.  home  offioe;  colo.mbus,  ohio 
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If  the  diagnosis  proves  the  disease 
to  be  "lepto”,  there  are  fortunately  sev¬ 
eral  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  clear  I 
up  the  problem  in  the  herd.  Vaccination  ' 
is  one  of  thesS.  Effective  vaccines  have 
now  been  developed  for  this  condition,  , 
both  for  cattle  and  swine,  but  their  ’ 
value  depends  on  having  them  used  at 
the  proper  time,  and  this  should  be  left 
to  the  veterinarian  to  determine. 

I 

As  with  most  livestock  diseases,  a 
sensible  preventive  program  provides 
the  best  defense  against  leptospirosis. 
As  part  of  this  program,  routine  vac¬ 
cination  to  build  resistance  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  by  your  veterinarian.  Cattle  and 
swine  should  be  kept  out  of  low,  damp 
ground,  and  away  from  ponds  and  slow-  i 
moving  streams  which  may  harbor  the  , 
“lepto”  organisms.  Feed  and  watering  j 
equipment  should  be  placed  so  that  it 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  urine.  And 
replacement  animals  should  be  blood-  1 
tested  and  possibly  vaccinated  before 
they  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
home  herd. 

Since  the  symptom  of  leptospirosis 
are  often  similar  to  brucellosis  and  j 
other  diseases,  correct  diagnosis  is  the  1 
most  vital  factor  in  controlling  the  dis-  j 
ease.  Thus,  if  any  cattle  or  swine  show  ! 
symptoms  which  may  indicate  either  I 
brucellosis  or  “lepto,”  tests  should  be  : 
made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the. 
condition.  | 

The  most  impoilant  thing  to  remem-  | 
ber  is  that  methods  of  vaccination  have  !, 
been  developed  by  which  leptospirosis  . 
can  be  prevented  und  outbreaks  curbed.  1 
If  livestock  producers  have  their  ani- 
mals  immunized,  we  should  make 
marked  progress  against  “lepto”  in  the  | 
years  immediately  ahead,  and  sharply 
reduce  the  huge  losses  caused  by  the 
disease. 


abortions,  reduced  milk  production,  in¬ 
terrupted  breeding  schedules,  stunted 
growth.  Among  calves  it  may  cause  a 
death  rate  of  up  to  25  per  cent,  and  in 
mature  cattle  a  death  rate  of  up  to  10 
per  cent. 

Ths  disease  is  also  very  widespread 
among  swine,  causing  abortions  and 
deaths. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Ani¬ 
mal  Health  has  listed  a  number  of 
symptoms  of  “lepto”  for  which  own¬ 
ers  should  watch.  Aside  from  abor¬ 
tions,  the  symptoms  in  cattle  may  in¬ 
clude  loss  of  appetite,  depression,  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  breathing,  and  reduced  milk 
production.  Sometimes  there  will  be 
blood-tinged  urine,  and  the  milk  may 
become  thick,  yellow  and  blood-tinged. 
Calves  are  most  often  affected  by  a 
very  severe  type  of  this  disease,  which 


sometimes  causes  scouring  in  addition 
to  the  other  common  symptoms. 

In  swine,  the  disease  may  exist 
without  any  apparent  symptoms,  while 
in  other  cases  there  may  be  abortions, 
scouring,  loss  of  appetite— and  in  se¬ 
vere  cases,  blood-tinged  urine. 

Hard  to  Identify 

As  is  evident,  the  chances  of  con¬ 
fusing  leptospirosis  with  brucellosis  are 
very  great,  especially  with  reference  to 
abortions  and  interrupted  breeding 
schedules.  The  scouring  symptom,  also, 
leads  to  confusion,  as  scouring  is  com-  j 
mon  in  so  many  other  diseases  of  swine  ; 
and  cattle.  For  this  reason,  when  symp¬ 
toms-  do  appear,  the  first  step  is  to 
have  a  veterinarian  identify  the  exact 
disease  organism.  He  may  do  this  by 
laboratory  tests  of  blood,  urine,  or  by 
tissue  sections.  Only  when  the  organ¬ 
ism  causing  the  trouble  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  can  any  effective  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  or  control  be  initiated. 


Coiif  iM»lliiig  l^ptos|iiro$$is 


HERE  ARE  many  “look  alike” 
diseases  affecting  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Right  now,  one  which  is 
causing  particular  concern  both 
to  farmers  and  livestock  health  author¬ 
ities  is  a  complicated  problem  known  as 
leptospirosis  which  is  causing  more 
than  $112  million  a  year  losses  in  cattle 
alone. 

One  of  the  big  difficulties  about  re¬ 
cognizing  and  dealing  with  “lepto”  is 
that  it  resembles  brucellosis  in  so  many 
ways.  In  fact,  the  full  extent  of  the 
disease  in  this  country  has  appeared 
largely  as  a  result  of  our  intensified 
drive  against  brucellosis.  Now,  as  the 


drive  progresses  and  widens,  we  learn 
that  many  cases  which  were  thought 
to  be  brucello.sis  are  actually  its  “sec¬ 
ond  cousin,”  leptospirosis. 

Peak  Season 

Leptospirosis  has  now  been  reported 
in  30  states,^  and  is  believed  to  exist  in 
•nearly  every  state  in  the  union.  Its 
peak  season  occurs  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  warm,  wet  weather,  and  for  this 
reason  authorities  have  chosen  the 
problem  as  a  special  target  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  part  of  National  Livestock  Loss 
Prevention  Year. 

In  cattle,  leptospirosis  may  cause 


New  lightweight 

t 

Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAW 


Cutting  firewood,  trimming  trees,  plenty  of  other 
day-to«day  uses  for  the  oil-new  Pioneer  "400.” 


handles  any 
farm  wood-cutting  job! 

The  rugged  all-new  PIONEER  ”400”  makes  quick  work 
of  a  thousand  tough  farm  and  wood  lot  cutting  jobs.  Most 
versatile  chain  saw  you  can  own,  it  cuts  firewood,  fence 
posts,  brush,  dock  stakes.  Trims  and  limbs  orchard  or 
ornamental  trees  with  almost  unbelievable  ease! 

Here  at  last  is  a  lightweight  chain  saw  that  really  makes 
sense.  Weighs  only  twenty  pounds,  shaped  and  balanced 
to  handle  more  easily,  with  complete  control.  Yet  the  new 
“400”  packs  enough  lugging  power  to  double  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  chain  saw  for  profit-minded  farmer-loggers  who 
harvest  annual  tree  crops! 

Seeing  is  believing.  Come  on  in  and  prove  to  yourself 
how  this  powerful  new  all-purpose  chain  saw  will  meet 
your  needs.  Call  your  PIONEER  dealer  now  for  a  free 
demonstration. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK.  to  Make 

Dollars  and  Sense  with  a  PIONEER  Chain 
Saw."  Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  today! 


PfONEER  Saws,  Dept.PAA-109 
Waukegan,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  book,  “How  to  Make  Dollars 
and  Sense  with  a  PIONEER  Chain  Saw.” 


Pioneer  saws 


I  Addresi- 


DIVISION  OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  *  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  | 


I  City  &  Zone. 


.State. 


LET'S  STOP  THE  CLOCK 

ONE  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
giants  is  so  concerned  about  this 
country's  swing  towards  Socialism 
that  it  has  bought  full-page  ads  in 
some  of  the  national  magaiines. 
The  copy,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  o 
big  clock,"  shows  the  sweeping  cycle 
from  Democracy  to  Socialism.  Here 
are  the  steps  as  outlined: 

1.  The  people  go  from  chains  to 
spiritual  faith. 

2.  From  spiritual  faith  to  courage. 

3.  From  courage  to  liberty. 

4.  From  liberty  to  abundance. 

5.  From  abundance  to  selfishness. 

6.  From  selfishness  to  compla¬ 
cency. 

7.  From  complacency  to  apathy. 

8.  From  apathy  to  dependency. 

9.  From  dependency  back  again  to 
bondage.— California  Farmer 
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One  Man  and  6,000  Hens 


By  BILL  CARR 


Be- 

l 


I  HE  MOST  modern,-  low  cost 
poultry  facility  now  in  operation 
at  any  State  university  or  col¬ 
lege,”  is  the  boast  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Alfred  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  in  western  New  York 
about  their  new  poultry  center. 

The  low  cost  of  the  building,  $26,341, 
was  possible  because  the  foundation, 
sewers  and  drains  were  handled  by  ,  the 
students  in  the  building  construction 
department.  The  building  is  40  x  90 
feet,  and  the  entire  cost  was  met  from 
operating  profits  of  the  poultry  plant, 
with  no  call  whatever  on  State  funds. 

Professor  William  Stopper,  head  of 
the  poultry  husbandry  department,  de¬ 
signed  the  center  to  handle  6,000  birds 
with  a  one-man  operation  and  occas¬ 
ional  part-time  help.  The  building  is 
insulated  throughout  with  rock  wool. 

A  two-inch  cement  floor  was  laid 
over  the  subflooring  in  the  second 
story.  The  ground  floor  is  dirt.  Air  en¬ 
ters  through  vents,  and  is  blown  out 
by  three  5,000-cubic-feet-per-minute 
fans,  two  of  which  are  connected  to 
thermostats  set  at  40  and  50;  the  other 
runs  continuously. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  system  is  prov¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  windowless  first 
floor  (an  experiment  to  prove  the  effect 
of  daylight  or  the  lack  of  it  on  produc¬ 
tion)  is  eight  degrees  cooler  than  other 
poultry  areas  at  the  College. 

Feed  is  augured  to  the  feeders  from 
two  bulk  tanks,  17  and  14  ton  capacity, 
and  continuous  strip  waterers  70  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide  are  kept  filled  by 
electric  solenoid  Valves.  Reverse  roll- 
away  nests  bordering  a  4-foot  wide 
gathering  aisle  make  it  easy  for  the 
egg-gathering  operator  to  service  both 
sides  at  one  trip,  and  an  electric  ele¬ 
vator  carries  him  to  and  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story. 

All  but  one  of  the  four  sections  of 
flooring  consists  of  removable  slats. 
Professor  Stopper  believes  that  the  re¬ 
movable  slat  flooring  will  allow  poul- 
trymen  to  cut  their  floor  space  per  bird 
in  half.  In  fact,  on  one  section  of  this 
flooring  Professor  Stopper  has  doubled 
the  usual  number  of  birds  —  and  so  far 
these  birds  are  outproducing  those  in 
the  conventional  section  of  the  center. 
The  sections  are  4x4  feet,,  a  half  inch 
wide,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  deep. 
They  are  laid  over  2x6  joists,  22  inch¬ 
es  above  the  floor,  and  are  set  an  inch 
apart  on  %  inch  dowel  rods. 


Altogether,  the  whole  building  is  de¬ 
signed  to  save  labor  and  'increase  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  two  sliding  doors  at  either 
end  of  the  building  are  8x7  feet.  The 
one  in  front  has  a  drive  ramp  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  second  story,  and  the  other,  in 
the  rear,  services  the',^first  floor. 

The  new  center  serves  a  two-fold 
purpose.  Students  in  the  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  course,  and  those  studying  in 
other  flelds  of  agriculture  at  the  Col¬ 
lege,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
trast  the  new  center’s  facilities  with 
those  of  other  existing  operations.  Then, 
if  they  go  into  the  poultry  business  af¬ 
ter  leaving  Alfred,  their  study  of  the 
new  center  will  help  them  in  their  own 
operations.  Even  if  they  go  into  some 
other  phase  of  agriculture,  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  will,  they’ll  be  able  to 
recognize  efficient  methods  of  operation. 


Inside  view  of  the  salesroom,  which  also 
combines  the  grading  machinery  and  is 
next  to  the  bird  sections.  The  center  is 
designed  for  one-man  operation  with 
some  part-time  help. 

I 


Inside  view  of  the  slat  flooring  section  of  the  poultry  center.  This  section,  half  of  the 
lower  floor,  contains  1270  birds,  and  the  birds  nesting  here  arc  out-laying  those  on 
the  conventional  floors. 


Set  amid  the  rolling  hills 
of  western  New  York,  the 
new  poultry  center  at-  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  at  Alfred  was  de¬ 
signed  for  instructional 
purposes  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Stopper,  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Division  at 
the  College. 


The  "center"  was  designed  by  Professor 
William  Stopper  (above)  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Division  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  institute  and  head  of  the 
poultry  department.  Here  Professor  Stop¬ 
per  holds  a  carpenter's  rule  against  a 


Alfred  Institute  Builds 
Low  Cost  Poultry  House 


slat  section. 


Norman  Payne,  poultry  plant  supervisor  and  a  graduate  of  the  College's  poultry 
husbandry  course,  operates  the  washer  and  grader  in  the  salesroom  of  the  new  center. 


A  student  loads  flats  in  the  egg  room.  The  12  x  12  foot  room  is  cooled  and  humidi¬ 
fied  by  a  V'2-horsepower  electric  unit,  and  adjoins  the  combination  salesroom  and 
grading  area. 
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The  1960  Brady  Tornado,  which  will 
be  available  from  Brady  dealers  this 
fail,  features  rugged  construction,  a 
low  horsepower  requirement,  and  a 
new  low  price.  It  has  been  designed 
primarily  for  use  in  chopping  corn¬ 
stalks,  light  brush,~  pasture  clipping, 
field  trash  as  well  as  many  other 
[obs  for  the  farm  specialist. 

The  BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 
who  also  manufactures  Brady  Multi- 
Crop  Forage  Choppers,  Brady  Hay 
Conditioners,  Stalk  Choppers,  Rotary 
Hdes,  and  5th  Wheel  Wagons  is 
located  in  DesMoines,  Iowa. 


No  longer  does  a  farmer  have  to  tie- 
up  his  tractor  all  during  the  corn  har¬ 
vesting  season  with  a  mounted  corn 
picker  that  takes  hours  to  mount  and 
dismount.  MINNFAPOLIS-MOLINE  now 
provides  the  solution  to  freeing  the 
tractor  for  many  jobs  even  in  corn 
harvesting  time. 

The  solution:  Newest  of  the  Moline 
line  is  the  SK  2-row  3-point  hitch 
mounted  picker  that  fits  any  tractor 
with  standard  hydraulic  3-point  hitch. 
It  can  be  mounted  or  dismounted  in 
5  minutes. 


Low  loading  height  of  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND'S  110-bushel,  Model  222  manure 
spreader  means  less  spilling.  Heavy- 
gauge,  one-piece  steel  sides  withstand 
the  shocks  of  power  loading,  while 
Penta-treated  wood  flooring  resists 
deterioration. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  new  4-row  rear- 
mounted  drill  planter  with  new  fer¬ 
tilizer  side  band  placement  disc  open¬ 
ers  which  permit  placing  fertilizer 
accurately  below  and  to  one  side  of 
the  seed. 


This  new  Zero  Vacuum-Operated 
Step-Saver  enables  the  stanchion  and 
basement  barn  dairy  operator  to 
have  a  modern,  time-saving,  direct 
milking  system.  It  has  low,  21-inch 
pouring  height  and  is  strongly  con¬ 
structed  of  gleaming,  heavy-gauge 
stainless  steel.  Easy  to  disassemble  in 
less  than  a  minute  for  washing  and 
sterilizing.  It's  manufactured  by  ZERO 

CORP.,  Washington,  Missouri. 

\ 


Front  and  rear'  wheel  units  on  the 
new  four-wheel  drive  JOHN  DEERE 
"8010"  tractor  are  mounted  on  sepa¬ 
rate  units  which  are  coupled  togeth¬ 
er.  This  arrangement  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  unit  to  turn  under  full 
power  in  a  radius  of  IZVi  feet,  a  ra¬ 
dius  approximately  the  same  as  the 
conventional  farm  tractors  now  on 
the  market,  even  though  the  new 
"8010"  dwarfs  these  units.  The  coup¬ 
ling  also  permits  the  two  units  to 
oscillate  independently  (as  shown)  on 
rough  terrain.  Power  steering  per¬ 
mits  turning  the  unit  with  only  slight 
pressure.  Power  brakes  stop  the  unit 
quickly  and  easily.  Tractor  weighs 
ten  tons  and  will  pull  an  eight  bot¬ 
tom  "pickup"  plow. 


The  Solar  Milk  Minder  Portable  Pipe¬ 
line  system  enables  the  dairyman  to 
«  transport  milk  up  to  100  feet  from 
milker  to  bulk  tank.  This  new  milk- 
handling  system  introduced  by  SOLAR 
PERMANENT  COMPANY,  Tomahawk, 
Wisconsin,  consists  of  three  basic 
units:  an  all  stainless  steel  receiver- 
strainer  dumping  station  (in  picture) 
mounted  on  a  rubber-tired  cart;  100- 
feet  of  clear  plastic  tubing  which, 
coils  on  a  revolving  stainless  steel 
reel  and  unreels  automatically;  and 
a  compact  releaser  unit  of  all  stain¬ 
less  steel  which  fits  the  strainer 
opening  of  any  bulk  milk  tank.  Ini¬ 
tial  marketing  and  approval  are  be¬ 
ing  limited  to  8  states  including  some 
in  New  England. 


— ■  American  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 


Millard  Allen,  left,  looks  over  a  sample  of  this  year's  potato  crop  with  James  T. 
Harrington. 


The  ''A/Zen  Boys^^ 

Grow  Quality  Potatoes 

By  JAMES  F.  MINEHAN 


QHE  humble  potato  has  been 
joked  about,  blamed  for  mass 
migrations,  blessed  as  a  cure 
for  rheumatism  and  eaten  by 
generations  of  Americans.  It  has  be¬ 
come  as  common  to  uS^ as  rice  is  to  the 
Oriental. 

But  however  commonplace  it  may  be, 
the  potato  offers  a  challenge  that  only 
the  most  efficient  farmer  can  accept. 
Producing  potatoes  profitably  demands 
careful  year-round  attention  and  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery. 

Willard  and  Stuart  Allen  are  typical 
of  the  many  farmers  in  New  York 
State  producing  superior  potatoes  for 
both  the  seed  and  retail  trade. 

Their  farm,  Allen  Acres,  located  in 
the  rolling  countryside  of  Waterville, 
has  become  famous  for  high  quality 
produce  for  more  than  a  generation.- 
Secret  of  their  success  is  the  careful 
way  they  maintain  good  methods  of 
plant  conti’ol  and  production. 

The  brothers,  who  share  a  herita,ge 
of  potato  growing  begun  by  their 
father,  the  late  Alonzo  G.  Allen,  raise 
Sebago  potatoes  from  seed  grown  by 
careful  Nova  Scotia  farmers.  Every 
two  or  three  years,  new  Canadian 
stock,  grown  in  areas  remarkably  free 
from  virus  and  tuber  disease,  is  bought 
to  rfiaintain  high  seed  stock  standards. 

The  Allens  market  their  crop  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  packaging  part  of  it  for  re¬ 
tail  table-stock  sale,  some  as  certified- 
seed  for  southern  planters  and  such 
faraway  places  as  Venezuela,  as  well  as 
local  farmers,  and  of  coprse  keeping 
enough  for  their  own  planting  needs. 

Careful  annual  testing  is  necessary 
before  potatoes  can  be  certified  for 
seed  purposes.  -  Although  the  crop 
may  be  inspected  by  state  and  federal 
agents  as  many  as  six  times,  the  true 
quality  of  seed  stock  is  determined  only 
by  what  -  it  will  produce.  Samples  of 
each  harvest  are  sent  to  Florida  and 
grown  during  the  early  winter.  Early 
in  the  following  year,  long  before 
spring  ■  planting  in  the  North,  the 
samples  have  been  checked  to  prove 
the  quality  of  the  seed  stock. 

Mechanization  is  used  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  by  modern  potato  growers.  At 
harvest  time,  however,  at  Allen  Acres, 
migrant  laborers  follqw  the  mechanical 
digger  in  the  field  and  gather  the  tu¬ 
bers  by"  hand.  Large  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  conveyors  carry  the  newly  har¬ 
vested  crop  from  trucks  to  storage 
bins. 

Long  after  the  migrants  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  South,  potato  farmers 
work  continuously  grading,  sorting, 
washing  and  packaging  the  harvest. 

In  one  building  set  aside  as  a  pro¬ 
cessing  plant,  the  potatoes  are  mechan¬ 


ically  sorted  by  size,  and  expert  grad¬ 
ers,  usually  the  Allens  themselves, 
stand  beside  a  long  conveyor  removing 
blemished  tubers  as  they  are  carried 
toward  a  washing  machine.  Jets  of  cold 
water  remove  dirt  and  loose  skin  before 
they  enter  the  packaging  machine. 

Exact  scales  determine  the  required 
weight  and  a  mechanical  stitching  ma¬ 
chine  seals  them  in  the  paper  sacks  of 
a  type  familiar  to  every  householder 
in  Central  New  York.  These  bags  are 
printed  with  the  owners’  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  are  provided  by  the  New 
York  Potato  Growers  Cooperative, 
which  handle  consumer  sales  for  the 
Allens  and  other  members. 

Potatoes  have  become  a  staple  in  the 
American  diet,  largely  because  of  effi¬ 
cient  hard  work  by  farmers  like  the 
Allen  brothers. 

Editor’s  Note:  Many  of  you  who  read 
this  visited  the  Allen  farm  recently. 
The  Allen  boys  were  hosts  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Potato  Field  Day. 

—  A-.  A.  — 

ARE  lADlJSTRY 
PROFITS  TOO  HIGH? 

LTHOUGH  most  persons  think 
that  profits  amount  to  about  25% 
of  sales  and  would  regard  10%  as  a 
“fair’’  profit,  the  actual  profit  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  sales  in  American  industry  gen¬ 
erally  averages  5%  or  less. 

Four  different  functions  of  profits 
are  analyzed  in  a  new  National  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  report,  “Profits  — 
Something  for  Everyone.” 

It  shows  that  reported  business 
profits  can  be  misleading  to  the  public. 
Actually,  profits  as  reported  by  ac¬ 
countants  are  in  part  really  interest 
earned  by  capital  invested  by  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Also,  reported  profits  may  ac¬ 
tually  represent  the  v^^ages  of  an  owner- 
manager,  or  the  r^nt  on  property 
owned  by  the  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  incomes  of  pro¬ 
prietors,  partnerships,  cooperatives, 
professional  people,  even  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  earners,  which  is  not  reported  as 
“profit,”  may  contain  an  element  of 
gain  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
“profit,”  \in  an  economic  sense. 

The  basic  functions  of  profits  are 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  A  method  of  organizing  economic 
activity,  sparking  and  energizing 
human  enterprise. 

2.  Stimulating  risky,  uncertain  and  in¬ 
novative  undertakings; 

3.  Allocating  human  and  other  resources 
to  the  most  useful  purposes;  and 

4.  Cutting  costs  and  making  resources 
go  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  Road  To 
Communism 

According  to  the  communist 
Manifesto,  there  are  10  basic  steps 
whereby  a  nation  can  be  brought  under 
the  Communist  yoke. 

1.  Abolition  of  property  In  land  and 
application  of  all  rents  of  land  to  pub¬ 
lic  purposes.  (Editor’s  note:  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  owns  about  half  of 
California  and  87  per  cent  of  Nevada, 
21  per  cent  of  the  entire  Nation’s 
lands.) 

2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated 
income  tax.  (Editor’s  note:  You  can’t 
get  much  heavier  than  91  per  cent.) 

3.  Abolition  of  all  rights  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  (Editor’s  note:  We  have  severe 
tax  penalties  for  dying  levied  by  both 
the  state  and  federal  governments. ) 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
emigrants  and  rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  the  means  of 
communication  n,nd  transport  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.  (Editor’s  note:  The 
federal  and  state  government  dictates 
to  railroads,  airlines,  trucks,  etc.  their 
routes,  rates,  regulations,  etc.  As  for 
communication,  just  ask  a  radio  or  TV 
station  operator  who  regulates  his  life. ) 

6.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  with  state  capital  and  an 
exclusive  monopoly.  (Editor’s  note:  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  biggest 
borrower  and  lender  in  the  country.) 

7.  E.xtension  of  factories  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  production  owned  by  the  state; 
in  accordance  with  a  common  plan. 
(Editor’s  note:  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  over  100  businesses.  It 
spends  up  to  $3,000  an  acre  to  bring 
waste  lands  into  production.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  the  “common 
plan’’  mentioned.) 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  labor.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  industrial  armies,  especial¬ 
ly  for  agriculture.  (Editor’s  note:  A 
concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  agricultural  labor.) 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with 
manufacturing  industries;  gradual  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  distinction  between  town 
and  country  by  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population  over  the 
country.  (Editor’s  note:  It’s  news  to  us 
that  integration  and  suburban  living 
are  trends  towards  communism.) 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in 
public  schools.  Abolition  of  children’s 
factory  labor  in  its  present  form.  Com¬ 
bination  of  education  with  industrial 
production.  (Editor’s  note:  Looks  like 
we  are  guilty  again.) 

''  — The  California  Farmer 

—  A.  A.  — 

— what 

SHOtH.p  W  E  EXPECT  IT 
TO  DO  FOR  ITS? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

understand  some  economic  laws  which 
can  never  be  repealed.  One  of  these  is 
that  government  has  nothing  to  give 
anyone  which  it  doesn’t  first  take  away 
f^om  someone.  The  pleader  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  wants  something  taken 
away  from  some  other  group,  and  given 
to  his  group. 

Likewise,  we  must  know  that  noth- 
brings  wealth  except  production, 
^ore  money  in  our  pockets,  be  we 
Worker,  investor  or  manufacturer, 
Sives  us  no  more  good  things  to  enjoy 
Unless  these  good  things  are  first  man- 
factured  through  a  combination  of  cap¬ 
ital,  work  and  management. 

A-bove  all,  government,  particularly 
federal  government,  needs  shrinking.' 

Whenever  this  shrinking  is  proposed, 
the  usual  supposition  is  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  must  take  a  percent- 
^§(e  cut.  It  would  be  more  realistic  if 
taxpayers  would  demand  that  some  ac¬ 
tivities  be  abolished  entirely, 
f^’irst  on  the  list  could  well  be  the 


selling  by  government  of  the  many 
busin,ess  activities  in  which  it  engages 
in  direct  competition  with  taxpayers. 

Next,  the  question  of  subsidies  needs 
a  thorough  going-over.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  bad  about  subsidies  when 
they  are  temporarily  used  to  encourage 
the  production  of  something  which  is 
badly  needed.  But  even  in  such  cases, 
they  should  not  become  permanent. 

But  subsidies  are  dangerous  because 
they  tend  to  become  permanent,  and 
soon  special  groups  adopt  the  argu¬ 
ment:  “My  group  is  just  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  a  subsidy  as  such  and  such 
another  group.” 

Let’s  give  all  subsidies,  including 
farm  subsidies,  a  “going  over,”  and  re¬ 
duce  all  of  them  gradually  unless  there 
is  unquestionable  proof  that  they  do 
serve  to  encourage  the  production  of 


essential  items,  such  as  might  be  re¬ 
quired  for  national  defense. 

Getting  down  to  what  each  of  us  as 
individuals  can  do,  we  cannot  change 
the  trend  without  action,  including 
study  of  the  issues,  helping  to  choose 
desirable  candidates,  running  for  office 
when  called  upon,  calling  legislators  to 
account  for  their  actions,  and  support¬ 
ing  those  who  show  statesmanship 
when  they  are  up  for  re-election. 

Even  so,  there  is  strength  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  much  of  the  effective  work 
affecting  legislation  is  done  by  organ¬ 
izations  rather  than  individuals.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  joining 
with  others  in  farm  organizations  as 
well  as  groups  of  parents  and  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  make  our  wishes  known  to  our 
elected  representatives. 

To  sum  up,  the  trend  toward  bigger, 
more  powerful  government  can  be 


changed  if  a  majority  of  voters  want 
and  demand  it.  It  will  take  some,  time, 
some  study,  and  some  work,  but  if  we 
value  the  freedom  which  we  inherited, 
what  better  use  could  we  make  of  our 
time  and  our  talents? 


HALF  WAY  ALREADY 

NDiVIDUAL  income  tax  rates  in 
this  country  climb  above  90  per 
cent.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
government  ownership  of  a  major 
industry,  the  52  per  cent  corporate 
tax  rate  in  effect  makes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  major  stockholder.  Or, 
as  a  business  leader  describes  it: 
"We  are  already  over  half  way  to 
socialism  with  respect  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  nation's  production." 


Know-how  in  Forming 
Know-how  in  Credit-^ 
That's  your  Co-op 
Form  Credit  Specialist 


Roy  Porter,  left,  of  Elba,  N.Y.,  and  Howell  Hughes,  Secy-Treas.  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Western  New  York,  discuss  Roy’s  onion  crop  grown  in  the  rich  muck  soil  of  Western  New  York. 


Howell  Hughes  Knows  His  Onions 


An  important  area  of  the  territory  covered  by 
Howell  Hughes,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Farm  Credit  Associations  of  Western  New 
York,  is  the  rich  muck  land.  Onions  are  a  major 
crop  there,  and  Howell  can  tell  you  all  about  them. 

One  leading  farmer  in  Elba  and  Co-Op  Farm 
Credit  user  is  Roy  A.  Porter,  Jr.  His  onion  yield 
this  year  should  amount  to  1 40,000  bushels  (750  bu. 
per  acre),  with  his  potato  crop  running  to  40,000 
bushels  (550  bu.  per  acre).  He  also  has  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  another  90  acres  of  onions. 

When  it  comes  to  Co-Op  Farm  Credit,  Roy  sums  it 
up  as  well  as  anyone  we  know.  He  states: 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  local  Farm 
Credit  organizations  have  a  great  deal  more 


knowledge  of  a  farmer’s  problems  and  desires 
than  other  lending  institutions.  It  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  needed  funds  without  delays  that  are 
necessitated  in  other  sources  of  credit  by  board 
^  meetings  and  other  limiting  factors  not  required 
by  Farm  Credit  Associations.  Interest  paid  on 
loans  may  be  calculated  in  many  different  ways. 
We’ve  found  that  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  does  not 
have  any  gimmicks  or  loaded  formulas  for  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  interest.’’ 

Follow  Roy  Porter’s  example.  See  your  local  Farm 
Credit  Association  for  the  best  deal  on  credit. 

For  complete,  expert  farm  credit  service  see  your  local 
associations  or  write: 

Dept.  A125,  310  Slate  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS  through  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
THRIFTY  OPERATING  LOANS  through  Production  Credit  Associations 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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Thin  Your  Trees 

Lumber  Will  Be  Better 
and  Beturns  Bigger 

By  F.  E.  WINCH,  JR. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


HE  NORTHEAST  has  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  of  planting 
I  forest  trees  for  many  yeafs. 
Probably  the  real  interest  in 
tree  planting  started  in  the  late  1920’s 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  mid-30’s 
with  the  help  of  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps.  Following  this  spurt,  inter¬ 
est  in  reforestation  fell  off  until  the 
mid-50’s  and  is  now  headed  upwards 
again.  In  New  York,  over  40  million 
tree  seedlings  are  planted  yearly  at 
present. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  peculiar 
position  in  the  Northeast.  In  New  York, 
over  a  quarter  million  acres  are  in 
stands  in  need  of  thinning  if  ,we  are  to 
produce  high, quality  timber  in  a  rea- 


Pruning  improves  quality  but  does  not  af¬ 
fect  quantity.  Prune  with  o  sow  selected 
crop  trees  wl^en  four  inches  in  diameter 
to  remove  all  dead  branches  and  one 
whorl  of  green  branches.  Pruning  stops 
formation  of  loose  knots,  and  prevents  in¬ 
fection  of  heart  wood  by  red  rot.  Unprun¬ 
ed  trees  will  all  be  removed  in  later  thin¬ 
nings. 

sonable  period  of  time — a  situation 
common  in  other  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east.  We  are,  however,  ignoring  this 
investment  and  further  aggravating  the 
situation  by  planting  more  large  tracts 
of  timber  trees  which  will  themselves 
need  thinning  in  the  near  future. 

From  the  land  use  standpoint,  this 
is  probably  permissable.  From  the  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  however,  the  neglect 
of  these  older  stands  is  difficult  to 
justify,  for  here  is  an  investment  which 
shortly  copld  be  yielding  an  economic 
return  to  the  owners,.  As  most  folks 
are  doubtless  aware,  the  majority  of 
forest  stands  were  planted  on  a  5  x  5 
or  6  X  6  spacing,  which  will  mean  1200 
to  1700  seedlings  planted  per  acre. 

Early  plantings  usually  had  good  sur¬ 
vival,  and  consequently  many  of  these 
stands  will  haye  900  to  1200  stems  per 
acre.  Each  acre  may  produce,  under 
these  conditions,  I2  of  a  standard  cord 
of  wood  per  acre  per  year.  On  1200 
stems,  that  rpeans  only  a  paper  thin 
annual  ring.  If  stems  ai’e  reduced  to 
from  600  to  900  that  same  half  cord 
placed  on  the  stem  means  a  heavier 
layer,  but  in  addition  the  growth  rate 
is  generally  increased  and  should  reach 
and  maintain  at  least  a  standard  cord 
per  acre  per  year. 

Therefore  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  management,  the  thinning  should 
be  done.  As  the  trees  become  larger 
more  room  is  needed  for  the  crowns, 
and  more  stems  must  be  removed  per 
acre,  to  maintain  a  good  increment,  un¬ 
til  at  the  age  of  60  to  80  years  there 
should  remain  on  any  acre  only  150  to 
175  of  the  original  1200  to  1700  trees 
planted. 


How  should  this  job  of  stem  reduc¬ 
tion  be  carried  out?  There  are  several 
methods  which  may  be  used  for  the 
first  thinning.  The  first  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  large  acreages  of  plantation  is 
a  very  arbitrary  method — row  thinning. 
With  this  method,  a  whole  row  of  plant¬ 
ed  trees  is  removed  from  en^  to  end 
without  consideration  of  size,  condition, 
or  form  of,  trees  in  that  row.  This  of¬ 
fends  some  owners,  but  from  several 
standpoints  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
in  general  use. 

Most  farm  foresters  have  narrowed 
row  thinning  systems  down  to  remove 
every  third  row,  reducing  the  stems  in 
the  first  thinning  by  33%.  By  starting 
at  the  end  of  the  row  away  from  the 
trail  or  skid  road,  and  felling  the  trees 
with  butts  toward  the  trail,  the  oper¬ 
ator  may  then  work  from  the  trail, 
backward,  to  limb  up,  buck  up,  and 
skid  out  the  posts,  poles  or  short  logs 
or  pulpwood.  From  the  remaining  rows 
200  to  300  better  trees  may  be  selected 
to  be  pruned  and  designated  as  poten¬ 
tial  crop  trees.' 

A  method  preferred  by  smaller  plan¬ 
tation  owners  is  the  individual  crop 
tree  selection  system.  This  works  well 
in  plantations  planted  6x6  where  1000 
to  1200  trees  were  established.  This  can 
be  summarized  briefly  as  taking  “every 
other  tree  in  every  other  row”  as  a 
crop  tree.  Prune  it  to  remove  all  dead 


When  left  unthinned  this  pine  grev/  very 
slowly  and  when  released  from  surround¬ 
ing  trees  put  on  as  much  radial  growth 
in  five  years  as  in  the  preceding  16  years. 
Thinning  is  a  MUST  in  all  plantations  20 
years  of  age  or  older. 

branches  and  one  whorl  of  green 
branches  to  designate  the  tree  as  a 
crop  tree,  then  proceed  to  select  %  the 
stand  as  the  potential  crop  trees. 

Another  similar  method  would  be  to 
select  the  best  tree  in  every  block  of  4 
planted  trees  as  a  crop  ti’ee.  After  des¬ 
ignating  the  crop  trees  as  outlined,  the 
next  step  is  to  do  the  needed  thinning. 
In  this  system,  one  tree  should  be  re¬ 
moved  for  every,  crop  tree  selected,  thus 
reducing  the  stems  by  about  25%. 

Cutting'  these  trees  down  may  be  a 
difficult  task  if  there  is  no  use  for  them 
such  as  for  posti,  poles  or  pulpwood. 
A  much  quicker  and  simple  way  to  re¬ 
move  them  as  competition  is  to  poison 
the  stems  where  they  stand  by  using 
sodium  arsenite  or  ammonium  sulphan- 
ate  applied  into  cut^  in  the  stems  of  the 
designated  trees.  This  method  will  re¬ 
duce  fire  hazard  and  labor  in  thinning 
the  stand.  The  chemical  is  cheap  and 
labor  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Compari¬ 
son  of  felling  and  poisoning  shows  that 
one  man-day  per  acre  is  used  for  pois¬ 
oning  while  six  man-days  per  acre  are 
used  for  cutting. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
cess — from  here  on  the  stems  must 
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Can  You  Prevent  Mastitis? 


Yes,  if  you  follow  a  sensible 
mastitis  prevention  program. 
iMost  mastitis  researchers  advocate 
a  prevention  plan  like  this: 

1.  MILK  COWS  IN  ORDER,  first- 
calf  heifers  first,  then  cows  with 
healthy  udders.  Put  cows  that  have 
had  mastitis  and  those  you  suspect 
near  the  end  of  the  milking  line. 

2.  USE  A  STRIP  CUP  ON 
EVERY  COW,  spotting  abnormal 
milk  and  trouble  soon  enough  to 
start  treatment  before  the  infec¬ 
tion  reaches  an  advanced  stage, 

3.  WASH  TEATS  AND  UDDERS 
with  a  warm  water  solution  contain¬ 
ing  a  suitable  disinfectant.  Use  indi¬ 
vidual  cloth  or  paper  towels  on  each 
cow,  washing'^  about  a  minute  before 
putting  the  milker  on. 

4.  MILK  FAST,  starting  your 
first-calf  heifers  on  3  to  5  minutes 
milking  time  per  co\v,  eventually 
using  fast  milking  on  your  entire 
herd. 

5.  USE  MILKER  CORRECTLY, 
removing  cups  gently  as  soon  as  the 
milk  flow'  stops.  Check  the  machine 
vacuum  gauge  at  regular  intervals. 
Operate  at  the  level  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer. 

6.  KEEP  YOUR  MILKER 
CLEAN,  rinsing  in  cqld  water  after 


every  milking.  Then  wash  all  surfac¬ 
es  in  hot  water  according  to  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions.  Boil  all  rubber 
parts  in  a  2%  solution  of  lye  for  15 

minutes  at  least  once  a  week. 

/ 

( 

7.  REMOVE  SOURCES  OF  IN¬ 
JURY,  high  door  sills,  nails,  loose 
boards  and  bits  of  wire  that  can  in¬ 
jure  the  udder  and  teats,  furnishing 
an  entrance  for  mastitis  organisms. 

8.  BUY  ONLY  YOUNG  STOCK, 
raising  your  own  herd  replacements 
whenever  possible  so  you  know'  what 
you’re  getting.  When  buying  re¬ 
placements,  buy  open  heifers  or 
first-calf  heifers  from  herds  where 
proper  mastitis  precautions  are 
taken. 

9.  ISOLATE  THE  REPLACE¬ 
MENT,  keeping  all  cows  purchased 
for  herd  replacement  -away  from  the 
rest  of  your  herd  for  at  least  30 
days,  or  until  you  are  sure  they  are 
free  from  mastitis. 

10.  USE  THE  RIGHT  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  If  a,,  COW'  in  your  milking 
herd  gets  mastitis  in  spite  of  all 
your  efforts  to  prevent  it,  treat  her 
prom))tly  with  good  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  and  use  according  to  manu¬ 
facturer’s  recommendations. 

Editor’s  Note:  It’s  also  a  good 
idea,  when  you  have  trouble,  lo  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  your  veterinarian. 


be  reduced  periodically  until  the  final 
stand  consists  of  150  to  175  of  the  best 
quality,  fast  growing  stems.  After  the 
first  thinning,  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
expense,  the  process  of  thinning  should 
pay  its -way  in  small  products  for  home 
use  or  sale.  In  many  areas  posts  and 
small  poles  may  be  sold  to  treating 
plants.  In  others,  the  thinnings  may  be 
utilized  for  pulpwood,  while  in  other 
areas  local  sawmills  will  saw  -up  logs 
for  pen  lumber  or  log  cabin  material. 
In  some  sections,  tops  and  small  poles 
are  chipped  and  used  for  bedding  or 
poultry  nesting  material. 

In  summary,  the  job  of  thinning  is 
essential  if  the  landowner  is  to  get  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment  of 
planting  stock  and  labor.  Pruning  adds 
quality  to  w'ood,  but  not  quantity  nor 
speed  of  grow'th.  Start  the  job  when 
the  average  trees  are  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  four  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  is  usually  at  a  15  to  20 
year  age.  Reduce  the  stand  25  to  33% 
in  the  first  thinning  either  by  individual 
tree  selection  or  by  a  I’ow  thinning.  If 
desired,  prune  the  potentially  best  trees 
that  make  up  another  25  to  33%  of  the 


stand  to  remove  all  the  dead  branches 
and  one  whorl  of  green  branches. 

Continue  pruning  periodically  until 
the  clear  length  of  stem  is  one  foot 
more  than  the  height  of  a  standard  log 
in  your  area.  If  16  foot  logs  are  called 
for,  prune  to  17  feet;  if  12  foot,  prune 
to  13  feet.  Use  a  pruning  saw,  never 
an  axe  or  brush  hook.  Thin  as  needed 
until  the  stand  is  reduced  to  150  to  175 
trees  per  aci’e  for  the  final  harvest. 

The  oft  quoted  saying  of  a  Southern 
general  about  “getting  thar  fastest 
with  the  mostest”  applies  in  our  for¬ 
ests,  but  we  won’t  get  there  very  fast 
unless  the  thinning  is  done.  If  we  want 
to  be  “gettin’  their  fustest  with  the 
mostest  of  the  bestest”,  we’ll  do  a  job 
of  pruning  besides. 

Help  to  defray  the  costs  of  this  thin¬ 
ning  is  available  in  many  counties  un¬ 
der  the  A.C.P.  program,  which  in  many 
cases  will  pay  up  to  $15  per  acre  on 
areas  with  prior  approval  by  the  coun¬ 
ty  committees.  See  your  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent  or  farm  forester  for  de¬ 
tails.  He  may  also  be  able  to  refer  you 
to  trained  woods  crews  who  will  do  this 
job  for  you. 


Pcnnstac,  robot  calculator 
used  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  to  formulate  a 
low-cost  broiler  feed.  Tbe 
computer  can  store  up 
formation,  solving  c®”’’ 
plex  mathematical  prob¬ 
lems  in  relatively 
time.  Operating  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  Carl  Volz  of  the 
Electrical  Engineering 
ulty  at  Penn  State. 
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for  the 

y 

first  time 
anywhere- 

eleganee  with  economy 


Elegant  Impala  4-Door  Sport  Sedan. 


Here’s  new*  gem-bright  beauty,  new  room  to  sprawl  in  and  sit  tall  in.  New  lean-muscled  engine 
economy,  new  spirit  and  silence  in  its  going.  For  fineness  of  features,  for  precise  craftsmanship  — 
for  all  the  things  that  make  a  car  good  to  own  — the  ’6o  Chevrolet  stands  alone  in  its  price  field. 


Just  wait  till  you  see  it.  Everything  about  the 
’60  Chevy,  every  styling  aceent,  every  engineer¬ 
ing  detail,  has  been  polished  and  refined  to  a 
degree  of  perfeetion  never  before  thought  possi¬ 
ble  of  a  ear^in  Chevu'olet’s  priee  elass. 

Pieture  praetieality  and  eeonomy  (there’s  even 
more  of  it  in  a  new  gas-saving  V8!)  eombined 
with  much  of  the  luxury  and  hushed  comfort 
usually  associated  with  high-priced  automobiles. 


That’s  Chevy  for  ’60.  Its  overall  effect  is  one  of 
quiet  elegance,  a  sophisticated  new  shape  that 
embodies  spacious  inner  dimensions.  Space  for 
long  legs  and  broad  shoulders,  with  sofa-wide 
seats  and  even  more  foot  room  for  front  seat 
passengers.  Space  that  Specializes  in  family 
travel ! 

Really,  you  have  to  see  this  one  up  close  to 
appreciate  its  fresh  beauty  and  fine  workman¬ 


ship.  You  have  to  take  a  turn  behind  the  wheel 
to  know  its  astonishing  smoothness  and  almost 
total  absence  of  road  hum  and  vibration.  We’ll 
admit  our  enthusiasm’s  showing  just  a  bit — 
but  once  you’ve  dropped  '  into  your  dealer’s 
we’re  sure  yours  will  be,  too.  There's  nothing 
like  a  new  car — and  there's  never  been  a  new  car 
like  this  '60  Chevrolet!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


SUPERLATIVE 


60  CHEVROLET 


NEAREST  TO  PERFECTION  A  LOW-PRICED  CAR  EVER  CAME! 


\ 


/ 
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Excellent  for  yield 
ing  and  standing 
ability.  Won  Penn 
syivania’s  1958 
Official  5-Acre 
Corn  Yield  Con¬ 
test  with  186.3 
bu.  per  acre. 


Alore  Farmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 

20  Straight  Years  Than  Any  Other  Brand 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Commerkal  Producers  and  Disiribulors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


CHAMPION-BERGER 


ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


The  King  Who  Pumped 


Too  Much 
MO.XEY 


O 


NCE  THERE  was  a  King  named 
Joseph  IV.  He  loved  his  people 
so  much  that  he  was  always  try¬ 
ing  to  do  things  for  them.  Every¬ 
body  called  him  Good  Old  Joe. 

1 

One  day  the  Royal  Privy  Council  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  brushing  bits  of  soil 
and  grass  from  their  ears,  and  said, 
“Good  Old  Joe,  our  ears  have  been  to 
the  ground,  and  we  have  heard  rumb¬ 
lings  of  Hard  Times.” 


“Well,”  beamed  the  King,  “we  can’t 
have  that!”  And  he  went  into  his  Pump 
Room  and  pumped  a  new  supply  of 
money  into  the  Economy. 

Whereupon  the  Royal  Privy  Coun¬ 
cilors  marveled  and  shouted  “Huzzahl” 
— all  except  a  skinny  little  Sub-Coun¬ 
cilor  named  Sadly  who  was  kept  around 
to  balance  the  books  and  do  other 
menial  chores. 


“Go  easy  on  that  pump.  King,”  said 
Sadly,  “for  it  is  written,  ‘There  is  such 
a  thing  as  too  much  of  a  good  thing’.” 

But  there  was  so  much  huzzahing 
and  the  King  was  pumping  so  furiously 
that  nobody  heard' him  except  the  Chief 
Royal  Privy  Councilor,  who  tweaked 
his  nose  and  sent  him  out  to  clean  the 
inkwells. 


And  soon  it  was  harvest  time,  and 
again  the  Royal  Privy  Councilors  ap¬ 
peared,  this  time  with  grave  news  that 
the  farmers  had  produced  more  food 
than  the  people  could  eat,  and  had  no 
market  for  it. 


So  Good  Old  Joe  went  out  onto  his 
Royal  Balcony  and  proclaimed  a  Royal 
Subsidy,  saying  he  would  pump  out 
some  more  money  and  buy  all  the  crops 
the  farmers  couldn’t  sell. 

Many  farmers  shouted,  “Bravo!” 

The  Chief  Royal  Privy  Councilor 
shouted,  “Pump  out  a  little  more  this 
time,  King — Prices  Climbed  Sharply 
During  The  Third  Quarter!” 

And  Sadly,  the  skinny  little  Sub- 
Councilor,  moaned,  “Now  you’ve  done  it 
again.”  But  there  was  so  much  shout¬ 
ing  that  no  one  heard  him  except  the 
Chief  Royal  Privy  Councilor,  who  boxed 
his  ears  and  sent  him  out  to  do  forty 
laps  around  the  castle. 

Shortly  the  Royal  Privy  Councilors 
were  back  again  with  serious  mien, 
saying  that  the  guilds  were  insisting  on 
the  hiring  of  two  men  for  one  man’s 
job. 

“I  love  for  my  people  to  have  it  soft,” 
said  Good  Old  Joe.  “As  soft,”  he  added 
roguishly,  “as  a  feather  bed.” 

But  this  time  Sadly  ducked  between 
the  Chief  Royal  Privy  Councilor’s  legs, 
and  courageohsly  looked  the  King  in 
the  Royal  Eye. 

“JCing,”  he  said  in  the  best  straight- 
fi’om-the-shoulder  voice  he  could  mus¬ 
ter,  “when  you  force  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  pay  through  the  nose,  they  have 
to  raise  prices.” 

“Oh,  jolly!”  cried  Good  Old  Joe.  “I 
love  the  manufacturers  and  it  will  do 
my  Royal  Heart  good  to  see  them  get 
more.” 

“Sadly  enough,”  said  Sadly,  “it  won’t 
work  that  waj^  When  prices  go  up, 
wages  go  up.  Then  prices.  Then  wages. 
Then  pr — .” 

“STOP!”  roared  the  King.  “I  won’t 
have  it!  Why,  (hat  starts  inflation!” 


“Starts  inflation,”  said  Sadly,  “it  is 
inflation.  Inflation  is  started  when  ex¬ 
cess  money  is  pumped  into  the  people 
.  .  .  when  crops  that  have  no  demand 
are  bought  with  government  funds  .  .  . 
when  two  men  are  allowed  to  be  paid 
for  the  work  of  one.” 

Good  Old  Joe  raised  his  Royal  Eye¬ 
brows. 

“Say  on,”  he  said. 

“Sad  to  relate,”  Sadly  said  on,  “you 
can’t  create  wealth  simply  by  creating 
dollars.  Our  real  wealth  stems  from 
our  production  of  goods  and  services. 
Dollars  are  only  a  common  denominator 
for  trading  them.”  And  he  went  on  to 
e.xplain  that  if  dollars  are  increased 
without  increasing  production  propor¬ 
tionately,  there  is  excess  money  and 
prices  go  up. 

“E.xactly!”  cried  Good  Old  Joe.  “And 
with  prices  up,  people  want  higher 
wages,  and  away  she  goes!  As  sonic 
people  fail  to  see,”  he  said,  stripping 
the  chevrons  from  the  Chief  Royal 
Privy  Councilor’s  robe,  “Excess  Money 
kicks  inflation  olf,  and  Wage  and  Price 
increases  kick  it  along.” 

“Forsooth,”  said  Sadly  gladly,  “Your 
ever-loving  Majesty  has  a  King-size 
brain!” 

And  Good  Old  Joe  beamed  lovingly 
at  Sadly,  and  embraced  him,  and  called 
in  the  Royal  Tailor,  saying,  “Measure 
my  pal  Sadly  for  a  set  of  chevrons,  for 
I  am  about  to  proclaim  a  new  Chief 
Royal  Privy  Coukcilor!” 

MORAL: 

To  do  your  part  in  curbing  Inflation- 
know  the  facts  and  speak  up  loud 
enough  to  he  heard  in  high  places. 

— Rcpriiitcfl  by  permintiU))i  from  an  ad- 
vcrlisoment  by  Hu:  Harris  Trust  and 
Saviiiys  Bank  of  Chicago. 
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The  Best  Kept  Secret 

By  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 
President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York 

The  best  kept  secret  in  America 
today  is  that  people  would  rather 
work  hard  for  something  they  believe 
in  than  enjoy  a  pampered  idleness. 
They  would  rather  sacrifice  their  com¬ 
fort- for  an  honored  objective  than  bask 
in  extravagant  leisure. 

Every  man  knows  that  there  is  ex¬ 
hilaration  in  intense  effort  applied  to¬ 
ward  a  meaningful  end.  Ask  the  physi¬ 
cian  at  the  height  of  his  powers  wheth¬ 
er  he  would  trade  his  life,  with  its  18- 
hour  days,  its  midnight  calls,  its  pres¬ 
sures  and  anxieties,  for  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness  in  tranquil,  surroundings.  Ask  the 
retired  businessman  whether  he  would 
trade  his  leisure  for  a  job  in  which  he 
could  apply  his  full  powers  toward 
something  he  believed  in. 

Since  the  beginning  of  tihie,  most  hu¬ 
mans  have  had  to  work  hard  either  be¬ 
cause  physical  survival  demanded  it  or 
because  their  taskmasters  required  it. 
Today,  thanks  to  prosperity,  we  don’t 
have  to  put  out  great  effort  for  physi¬ 
cal  survival;  and  a  free  people  has  no 
taskmasters.  There  is  no  one  to,  tell  us 
what  to  do;  we  must  decide  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  be  quick  to  apprehend 
the  kinds  of  effort  and  performance 
that  society  needs  and  we  must  demand 
that  kind  of  effort  and  performance  of 
ourselves.  What  we  have  to  learn  is 
that  free  men  must  sc^k  and  set  their 
own  goals.  —  Reprinted  from  “This 
Week”  magazine.  Copyright  1959  by 
fhe  United  Newspaper  Corporation. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INDUSTRY  AND  POLITICS 

IP  business  leaders  ran  their  com¬ 
panies  with  the  same  attitude  they 
show  toward  politics,  the  rate  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  would  triple  overnight. 

The  business  community  must  do 
more  than  offer  lip  service  to  a  set  of 
principles.  We  must  do  more  than  cheer 
for  candidates  and  legislators  who  will 
represent  the  business  viewpoint. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  leave  our  offices 
and  talk  to  others- — especially  to  those 
who  hold  opposite  political  opinions. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  meet  with  the  heads 
of  government  agencies  and  with  po¬ 
litical  leaders. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  map  strategies  and 
plan  campaigns  —  to  join  with  other 
groups  that  share  our  interests  —  not 
just  around  election  time  but  all  year 
long,  every  year,  when  the  real  ground¬ 
work  for  successful  politics  is  being 
laid. 

Companies  such  as  General  Electric, 
Johnson  and  Johnson,  General  Dynam¬ 
ics,  Chrysler  and  U.  S.  Steel  have  con¬ 
ducted  seminars  on  practical  politics 
and  otherwise  encouraged  management 
representatives  to  become  more  active 
politically. 

These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
But  many  must  be  .on  the  march — not 
just  a  few. 

Private  industry  has  never  had  a 
greater  stake  in  politics  than  it  has 
today. — N.  Floyd  McGowin,  President, 
T.  Smith  .Lumber  Co.,  Chapman, 
41a. 


If  the  smell  of  freshly-turned  earth  tells  you  that 
you’re^  meant  to  be  a  farmer . . . 


It’s  a  part  of  you.  Like  new 
fallen  snow  waiting  to  register  your 
footprints  on  a  winter  morning.  Or 
the  reassuring  bark  of  the  old  watch 
dog.  Or  the  newborn  calf,  still 
warm  and  moist  from  its  mother’s 
tongue. 

Would  you  trade  it  for  squirting 
slush,  for  the  squawk  of  traffic? 
Would  you  trade  it  for  sweltering 
nights  on  the  fire  escape?  Would 


you  trade  it  for  the  city? 

Where  but  on  the  farm  can  a 
boy  look  fonvard  to  a  free,  full 
life  and  an  independent  future? 
Where  else  is  a  man’s  working 
room  measured  in  acres  instead  of 
square  feet?  A  mother’s  backyard 
bounded  by  the  hedgerow  across 
the  hill  instead  of  the  nearest  alley? 

Here  a  man  counts  his  worth, 
not  by  fleeting  figures  on  a  pay 


check,  but  by  his  solid  investment 
in  land  and  in  the  machines  that 
bring  it  to  yield. 

Through  his  skill  in  employing 
modern  farm  machinery,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  has  multiplied  himself. 
Today  he  creates  more  agricultural 
wealth  with  fewer  man  hours  per 
acre  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
His  hand  is  on  the  throttle  of  the 
“biggest  business  in  America.” 


Farming  is  America’s  Biggest  Business 


"Mew  TPEA  farm  equipment  company,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corp. 


LOSING  FREEDOM 

T  IME  and  time  again  freedom  has 
*  been  won  by  blood  and  lost  by 
handouts  of  the  people's  own 
money  —  handouts  usually  financed 
by  depreciation  of  the  currency.  . 

In  the  days  of  old  Rome,  these 
handouts  were  called  "bread  and 
tircuses."  In  mddern  times  they  go 
hy  the  more  euphemistic  term  of 
“social  welfare." 

"William  A,  McDonnell,  Chairman, 
first  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
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I  THINK  that  the  considered  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  individual’s  point  of  view 
is  most  important.  This  means  a  letter 
which  the  individual  wrote  himself, 
either  describing  a 
problem  with  which 
he  is  personally  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  national  legis¬ 
lation  on  which  he 
has  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform 
himself.  A  form  let¬ 
ter,  although  of 
some  significance, 
has  far  less  impact. 

A  telegram  is 
most  valuable  if  it 
calls  to  my  attention 
some  “sleeper”  in 
legislation  immediately  to’  be  consider¬ 
ed  which  has  a  bearing  on  my  own 
state  or  district  that  I  have  not  fore¬ 
seen.  It  is  not  so  helpful  on  major  leg¬ 
islation  where  I  would  prefer  a  letter 
received  well  in  advance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearing.  By  the  time  a  bill 
reaches  the  floor  it  is  often  too  late  to 
effect  any  changes. 

Similarly,  a  phone  call  is  appreciated 
where  time  is  of  the  essence,  but  if  it 
is  not,  I  prefer  a  letter  from  a  constit¬ 
uent  concerning  legislation  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  it  gives  the  constituent  an 
opportunity  to  put  his  views  in  writ¬ 
ing  which  effort  usually  results  in  a 
clearly  articulate  view;  (2)  It  saves 
tifne  which  is  altogether  too  limited  in 
the  busy  day  of  a  Senator  or  Con¬ 
gressman. 

I  would  add  that  a  legislator  apprs' 
ciates  a  letter  commending  past  actions 
as  well  as  expressing  -views  on  future 
issues.  In  other  words,  a  constituent 
who  demonstrates  a  continuing  interest 
in  affairs  is  apt  to  carry  more  weight 
than  one  who  is  heard  from  only  on  a 
major  issue  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

— Frank  M.  Coffin,  Representative  from 
Maine. 


MORNING  MILK 


TWO  of  otir  finest  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tours  are  now  in  prog- 
I’ess.  Our  Hawaiian  Tour  party 
has  reached  Hawaii  and  is  happily 
sightseeing  in  thpse  enchanting  islands; 
and  our  Canada-T^ew  England  bus  tour 
is  enjoying  Nova  Scotia  just  as  we  go 
to  press. 

Our  next  two  tours  come  in  January, 
and  we  are  already  receiving  reserva¬ 
tions  for  them.  Both  are  delightful  va¬ 
cations  that  will  take  you  to  far-off 
sunny  places  just  when  winter  descends 
in  earnest  on  the  Northeast.  Here  are 
dates  and  destinations: 

CARIBBEAN  CRUISE  We  will  leave 

from  New  York 
City  January  6  and  return  there  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  and  our  home  for  the  entire 
cruise  will  be  the  luxury  ship,  S.  S. 
Homeric  of  the  Home  Lines.  Two  days 
after  we  leave  New  York,  we  will  be 


in  the  warm  waters  of  the  blue  Carib¬ 
bean,  enjoying  lazy,  sunny  days.  We 
will  call  at  five  fascinating  ports:  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Bridgetown,  Barba¬ 
dos;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Havana, 
Cuba;  and  Curacao. 

The  cruise  is  so  perfect  that  marty 
people  go  with  us  on  it  year  after  year. 
It  has  everything:  relaxation,  enter¬ 
tainment,  delicious  food,  fine  state¬ 
rooms,  spacious  sun  decks,-  swimming 
pool,  fascinating  sightseeing,  pleasant 
companionship,  and  it’s  absolutely  care¬ 
free  and  all-expense  (except  for  land 
tips  which  amount  to  about  $2.50  and 
can’t  be  included). 

CALIFORNIA  TOUR  The  dates  are 

Januaz’y  27  to 
February  21.  This  is  our  famed  three 
and  a  half  weeks’  tour  to  the  Southwest 
and  California,  taking  in  all  the  places 
you  have  always  wanted  to  visit — old 


those  who  hold  my  top  staff  jobs  could 
make  a  good  deal  more  money  else¬ 
where  if  they  wanted  to  go  into  private 
employment. 

I  am  allowed  $1,800  a  year  for  sta¬ 
tionery,  $450  a  year  for  air  mail  and 
special  delivery  stamps,  $1,200  anpu- 
ally  for  long-distance  telephone  calls 
and  $9,607  for  official  -telegrams.  I  am 


also  furnished,  rent-free,  my  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  in  the  Courthouse. 

My  salary,  is  $22,500  a  year.  Last 
year  I  spent  $2,570.80  of  my  own  money 
on  matters  directly  connected  with  my 
job  as  Senator  and  made  political  con¬ 
tributions  and  incurred  political  ex¬ 
penses  of  over  $7,000.  I  think  this  mon¬ 
ey  was  well  spent  and  in  the  public 
interest,  but  many  Senators  who  live 
on  their  salaries  only,  obviously  cannot 
afford  such  expenditures. 

^  —  A.  A.  — 

LETTERS  FROM 
"RACK  HOME” 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

change  if  he  knew  the  revised  form  of 
the  bill.  In  this  situation,  the  congress¬ 
man  is  expected  to  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  determining  what  represents 
the  will  of  the  people  and  best  serves 
the  proper  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider 
that  you  and  your  fine  farm  paper  are 
rendering  outstanding  service  in  public 
affairs  by  encouraging  the  interest  of 
rural  America.  —  Alexander  Pirnie, 
Representative,  SJfth  District,  N.  Y. 

PREFERS  LETTERS 


A  taxpayer  in  44  counties,  14  cities 
and  152  villages  of  New  York  State 


,  .  .  there’s  a  farmer.  He  tends  a  herd 
of  25  to  100  cows  on  a  one  hundred-  to 
several  hundred-acre  family  farm  with 
production  facilities  as  up-to-date  as  a 
modern  factory. 

Although  the  fjours  are  long,  his  work 
is  far  easier  than  that  of  his  father  who 
put  in  back-breaking  hours  from  dawn 
to  dusk  caring  for  a  herd  half  that  num¬ 
ber.  Farming  is  different  today  because 
electric  power  replaces  the  muscl^  power 
of  men  and  animals  for  the  modern  dairy 
farmer. 

He  uses  electricity  for  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing,  materials  handling,  refrigeration, 
sanitation  and  a  host  of  other  jobs  so 
that  along  with  those  who  handle  the 


transporting,  processing  and  distribution 
of  milk  he  can  bring  you  a  top-quality, 
wholesome  product.  To  accomplish  this 
our  dairy  farmer  uses  three  times  as 
much  electrical  energy  as  he  did  ten 
years  ago. 

To  make  sure  our  farmers  and  other 
customers  have  plenty  of  electricity,  we 
have  built  more  than  $240,000,000  of 
new  facilities  in  the  last  ten  years.  In 
fact,  during  that  decade,  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  amount  invested  in 
electrical  plant  and  equipment  to  serve 
our  customers.  These  modern  facilities 
are  one  reason  there  is  plenty  of  low- 
cost  electricity  ...  the  biggest  bargain 
in  your  family  budget. 


New  Orleans,  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
Phoenix,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Dis¬ 
neyland,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Death  Valley, 
Las  Vegas,  and  the  majestic  Grand 
Canyon.  We  can’t  even  begin  to  tell  you 
here  what  a  wonderful  tour  this  is. 
You’ll  have  to  come  and  see  for  your¬ 
self! 

For  more  information  and  exact  cost 
of  these  two  all-expense,  escorted 
tours,  wi^ite.for  free  copies  of  the  itin¬ 
eraries  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367C, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You  may  use  the  con¬ 
venient  coupon  at  right. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  the  following 
itinerary  (check  one  or  both): 

(  )  Caribbean  Cruise,  January  6- 

January  20. 

(  )  California  Tour,  January  27- 

February  21.  , 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Report  from  the  Capitol 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


BEHIND  YOUR 


/ 


I 
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More  Forage,  More 

j 

AM  LEWIS,  Coline  Farms, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  milks 
twenty  high-producing  cows  on 
his  farm.  The  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
[[  provement  Association  tests  on  nine- 
I  teen  head  recently  averaged  12,150 
I'  pounds  of  milk  and  477  pounds  of  fat 
I  per  cow. 

These  records  show  that  Sam  pro- 
I  duced  over  80  pounds  more  fat  during 
i  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  1959  than 
he  did  the  same  months  a  year  ago  on 
i  the  same  number  of  cows.  It  looks  like 
I  he  is  heading  well  over  500  pounds  of 
!  fat  per  cow. 

[  Sam’s  green  fields  of  grass  and  le- 
I  gumes  provide  plenty  of  hay  and  pas- 
I  ture  from  early  May  to  fall.  “On  our 
i  pasture  program,”  he  says,  “we  grazed 


Milk,  More  Profits 

twenty  mature  cows  and  eight  heifers 
on  17  acres  most 'all  summer  long.  The 
pastures  were  clipped  and  were  bulk 
spread  with  5-10-10  fertilizer  regu¬ 
larly.” 

Besides  pasturing  his  cows,  Mr. 
Lewis  harvested  one-third  more  hay 
and  cut  it  ten  days  earlier  than  he  did 
in  1958.  These  fields  were  bulk-spread 
with  600  pounds  of  0-14-14  per  acre 
either  in  the  fall  of  1958  or  the  spring 
of  1959. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  forage  pro¬ 
gram,”  Sam  says.  “A  good  example  is  a 
three-acre  field  that  was  seeded  to  Du 
Puits  and  Vernal  alfalfa  the  first  week 
of  May.  We  cut  2%  tons  of  hay  from 
this  field  on  July  28.”  Sam  spread  800 
pounds  of  0-14-14  on  the  field.^^ — Richard 
Brady,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
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A  three-acre  field  on  the  Coline  Farms  seeded  to  Du  Puits  and  Vernal  alfalfa  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  fertilized  with  800  pounds  of  0-14-14.  On  July  28,  2V2  tons  of  hay 
was  cut  from  this  field. 


Only  Through  Participation  in  Polities  Can  We  Dairymen  Cultivate 

OFF-THE-FARM  FIELDS 


where  important  legislation 
and  regulation  grow 


The  greatest  contribution  that  we  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  have  made  to  dairymen  and  consumers  in  this  milkshed  has 
been  the  establishment  of  orderly  marketing.  Marketing  which, 
though  first  conceived  and  planned  by  League  members  themselves, 
was  achieved  and  enforced  only  through  widespread  political 
action  and  by  the  passing  of  both  Federal  and  State  marketing  laws. 

Orderly  Marketing  dnd  Orderly  Regulation 
Both  Flow  From  Orderly  Government 


In  today’s  fast-moving  world  of  expanding  populations, 
higher -speed  transportation  and  more  effective  refrigeration  and 
sanitation,  the  controls  established  by  yesterday’s  Federal  and  State 
legislation  may  no  longer  be  adequate.  The  statuory  rights  of  cooperatives 
are  under  constant  attack.  New  political  line-ups  and  agreements 
are  essential.  They  can  be  arrived  at  only  through  participation 
in  politics  by  individual  dairymen  at  the  local  level,  and  by  the  activities  of 
large  and  effective  cooperative  associations  on  the  State  and  National  scenes. 

With  operating  cooperatives,  county  agents,  agricultural  schools  and 
agricultural  departments  of  both  State  and  Nation  offering  for  the  asking  the 
latest  findings  in  the  fields  of  agromony  and  husbandry,  \ 
today’s  dairyman  knows  how  to  get  the  greatest  return  for  the  least  cost 
from  both  his  fields  and  herd.  But, the  art  and  science  of  politics  and 

government — fields  where  tomorrow’s  maximum 
opportunity  lies — still  must  be  learned. 

Join  and  work  with  the  political  and  civic 
leaders  of  your  local  township  groups  .  .  . 
join  and  work  with  your  county 
goups  .  .  .  but  above  all  * 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S 


X 


President 


in  philosophy,  then  certainly  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  part  of  the  programs. 

For  Northeastern  farmers  and  our 
constantly  shrinking  voice  in  political 
affairs,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  most 
logical,  and  to  my  mind,  the  best  ve¬ 
hicle  for  exercising  non-partisan  judg¬ 
ment  as  it  affects  agriculture.  The  State 
Farm  Bureaus  will  not  and  should  not 
act  on  behalf  of  either  party,  but  when 
one  or  both  of  those  parties  is  about  to 
pursue  a  course  injurious  to  farmers, 
the  Farm  Bureaus  have  acted  and  will 
act.  Taken  nationally,  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  the  most  powerful  and  constructive 
voice  in  American  Agriculture.  The  $20 
dues  we  pay  in  New  York,  and  the 
$12.50  to  $20  dues  paid  in  other  North- 
ea^teim  states,  is  money  well  spent. 
When  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension 
Service  were  amicably  separated  in 
New  York,  I  put  up  my  $20  with  some 
misgivings,  in  the  half-expectation  that 
Farm  Bureau  would  straddle  political 
fences  for  lack  of  guts  to  take  strong 
and  at  times  unpopular  stand^.  Right 
off,  the"  very  first  year.  Farm  Bureau 
action  wiped  away  my  fears,  and  now 
I  am  coming  into  the  fifth  year  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  membership.  Much  good  has 
been  done,  and  many  things  bad  for 
farmers  have  been  warded  off  by  Farm 
Bureau. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  better  govern¬ 
ment,  we  must  have  better  candidates 
for  office,  and  stronger  action  locally, 
regardless  of  party.  We  can  succeed  if 
we  will  take  the  trouble  to  demand  in¬ 
formation  and  then  look  behind  the 
front  presented  by  each  office-seeker. 


/ 
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.Visiting 


By 

TOM  MILLIMAN 


Milepost  372 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


Political  Duties 


T 


HE  kind  of  government  we  have 
is  largely  determined  by  the 
people  in  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  we  live.  You  and  I  and 
millions  of  others  detex’mine  it  in  politi¬ 
cal  conversations,  in  discussions  at 
meetings,  from  paid  advertising,  and  at 
the  voting  booth.  And  we  determine  it 
also  from  canvassers  who  solicit  our 
votes  in  behalf  of  themselves,  if  they 
are  candidates,  or  in  behalf  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  whom  they  work,  for  pay  or 
without.  If  the  candidate  for  any  nom-! 
ination  or  election  has  personal  appeal, 
is  forthright  and  earnest  in  his  manner, 
and  promises  to  do  right  by  the  people 
through  supporting  a  bigger  and  grand¬ 
er  school  program  on  the  theory  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  our  children,,  or 
by  supporting  other  attractive  but  cost¬ 
ly  projects,  we  are  apt  to,  vote  for  him. 
If  he  has  a  nice-looking  family  and  is 
himself  an  active  supporter  of  church 
and  many  other  good  causes,  so  much 
the  better  Above  all,  if,  in  and  out  of 
season,  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  that 
counts  favorably  with  us.  What  we  for¬ 
get  is  that  one  of  the  principal  tools 
of  any  successful  politician  is  to  make 


good  on  promises,  or  seem  to  try  to  do 
so. 

In  our  neighborhoods,  in  city  or 
country,  we  need  to  know  something 
more  about  the  men  or  women  than  the 
surface  factors,  a  few  of  which  have 
just  been  enumerated.  We  are  entitled 
to  know  and  should  make  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  the  office-seeker’s  po¬ 
litical  philosophy.  Does  he  or  she  ex¬ 
pect  that  government/should  do  for  the 
people  what  the  people  can  better  do 
for  themselves?  Does  the  office-seeker 
expect  to  add  more  and  more  services 
at  public  cost,  meanwhile  endeavoring 
to  strengthen  and  raise  the  cost  of 
services  already  in  existence?  Is  the 
candidate  running  for  office  as  a  public 
duty ‘or  as  an  opportunity  to  assure 
himself  the  power  which  comes  with 
office,  along  with  good  pay? 

Use  Farm  Bureau 

Political  organization  is  necessary,  in 
neighborhood,  city,  state  or  nation. 'In 
our  republic  it  is  better  that  we  have 
only  two  strong  political  parties.  In  late 
years  there  has  been  a  narrowipg  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  parties,  if  not 
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Local  meetings  are  the  place  to  start, 
whether  these  be  organized  by  Farrri 
Bureau  or  othei'vdse.  Sometimes  the 
better  man  is  in  the  other  party  from 
yours  or  mine. 

Screenings 

One  of  the  most  useful  enterprises  in 
our  section  is  Bostwick’s  slaughter 
ho'use  near  Caledonia.  It  is  a  small, 
modern,  sanitary  and  growing  estab¬ 
lishment.  Anyone  can  bring  a  beef  ani¬ 
mal,  hog,  lamb,  sheep  or  calf.  It  will 
be  slaughtered,  hung  in  the  cooler  for 
aging,  and,  if  desired,  cut  up,  wrapped 
and  frozen.  Pork  to  be  cured  is  sent  out 
to  an  elderly  man  near  Bergen,  who 
does  the  job  to  perfection  by  the  old 
brine  method  before  smoking.  A  farm¬ 
ing  section  without  a  Bostwick  lacks 
something.  ^ 


This  summer  we  had  Baker  Bros,  of 
Mumford  bulldoze  a  piece  of  rough  low¬ 
land  adjoining  the  Thruway.  It  was 
boulder-strewn,  pitted,  and  covered 
with  small  trees.  A  tough  job  indeed, 
and  at  $10  an  hour  for  the  big  dozer, 
the  cost  was  $330  for  clearing  ZV2 
acres.  But  now  the  area  is  added  to  the 
adjoining  field  and  we  have  11 acres 
all  in  one  piece.  Harry’s  boys  fitted 
the  ground  after  the  bulldozing,  in 
itself  quite  a  job,  and  now  the  new 
piece  is  seeded  to  Climax  timothy.  Em¬ 
pire  b^rdsfoot  and  redtop. 

This  space  has  seldom  dwelt  on  the 
weather,  but  mention  of  it  must  now 
be  made.  Regardless  of  weather  sta¬ 
tion  records  at  Rochester  Airport  10 
miles  away,  we  have  had  the  driest 
summer  and  early  fall  in  34  years. 
Our  immediate  neighbors  agree.  They 
suffered  because  of  damage  to  cash 
crops,  such  as  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
cabbage  and  dry  edible  beans.  After  a 
bumper  yield  of  first-cut  alfalfa,  W'e 
took  a  beating  on  second  and  third  crop 
hay,  pastures  and  corn.  The  fact  that 
Hayfields  will  have  enough  corn  to  see 
us  through  to  fall  of  1960  is  due  to  acre¬ 
age  and  not  at  all  to  yield  per  acre. 
We  have  low  corn  yields.  As  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  drought  continues. 

About  18  months  ago  I  urged  that  the 
McDonald  Farms  Guernsey  herd,  hav¬ 
ing  become  public  property  through  a 
provision  in  the  will  of  the  late  James 
M.  jilcDonald  by  which  he  left  it  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  be  used  for  public  pur¬ 
poses.  The  suggestion  was  made  and 
repeated  several  times  that  the  herd  be 
bred  for  higher  milk  production  and 
lower  butterfat  test.  The  response  was 
mixed,  but  more  favorable  than  other¬ 
wise.  Cornell  agreed  to  take  half  the 
herd  to  a  breeding  schedule  for  higher 
milk  flow.  But  it  hasn’t  been  put  into 
action  as  yet,  which  seems  to  smack 
of  reluctance.  The  McDonald  herd  has 
a  5.2%  average  test. 


Photo  by  Tom  Morrill,  ase 


Had  we  known  that  continued  drought 
and  lowered  milk  production  were  ahead/ 
we  might  not  have  saved  this  solid  red 
bull  calf  for  veal.  The  Morrills  and  the 
Millimans  rarely  eat  veal,  because  veal 
from  the  market  .  is  bob-calf,  aged  2'^ 
days.  After  years  without  it,  we  wonted 
some  real  choice  calf  meat,  and  this  big 


bouncer  delivered  it.  How  much  milk  h® 
took  twice  a  day  from  his  mama  in  his 
7  weeks  of  life-is  fortunately  unknown  to 


us. 
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What  Our  Readers  Think 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


I  AM  A  poultryman,  and  I  realize  that 
a  great  many  poultrymen  were  argu¬ 
ing  for  government  help  when  prices 
slumped  so  low  this  past  summer.  But 
I  can’t  help  remembering  that  controls 
follow  help,  and  I  am  glad  that  govern¬ 
ment  kept  out  of 
any  kind  of  a  price 
support  program. 

I  am  not  sure  that 
I  even  approve  of 
the  egg  buying  pro¬ 
gram.  One  thing 
that  bothers  me  is 
that  the  youngsters 
who  get  scrambled 
eggs  for  lunch  made 
from  egg  powder 
are  not  intrigued  to 
eat  more  eggs.  In¬ 
stead,  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  go  home  and 
say  to  Ma,  “I  don’t  like  eggs!”  I  can- 
riot  see  that  that  is  going  to  help  the 
situation  when  what  we  really  need  is 


Oliver  Williams,  Jr. 


more  consumption. 


problem  than  an  individual.  I  think 
such  organizations  are  a  fine  thing  for 
our  business.  —  Willard  FitcTi,  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — ■ 

AWARE  OF  XEED 

I  ASKED  my  husband  if  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  nomination  for  public  office  if 
it  were  offered  him,  and  his  answer 
was,  ‘‘No!  After  working  from  5  a.m. 
till  7  or  8  p.m.  six  days  a  week  and 
several  hours  on  Sunday,  I  am  so  tired 
I  have  nothing,  either  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  to  contribute  to  anything  so  very 
important  as  a  public  office!” 

My  husband  and  I  are  both  aware 


that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  good 
citizens  to  become  more  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  politics.  Through  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  farm  people  of  this  area 
have  had  more  opportunities  these  past 
three  years  to  learn  about  politics  than 
ever  befoi'e.  We  are  participating  in  a 
project  known  as  ‘‘Good  Government.” 
County  meetings  are  held  for  farm 
families  with  supervisors,  assembly- 
men  and  other  political  officials  as 
guest  speakers.  In  addition  to  this,  we, 
the  farm  women  are  going  to  study 
about  politics  through  1960. 

We  will  read  books  from  'the  ‘‘Free¬ 
dom  Bookshelf”  and  encourage  rural 
people  not  only  to  vote  on  election  day 
but  actively  to  participate  in  local  poli¬ 
tics.  In  the  immediate  future  we  are 
having  a  Farm  Bureau  Women’s  lunch¬ 
eon  with  a  highly  qualified  guest  speak¬ 
er  to  tell  us  about  the  duties  and  man¬ 


agement  of  town  offices  as  well  as 
county.  We  hope  to  find  out  how  the 
voters  can  succeed  in  getting  higher 
quality  men  in  local  offices. 

-  Mrs.  Marvin  Bly.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

- A.  A.  — 

OIAI  A4;E  benefits 

N  PAGE  15  of  the  September  5 
issue  we  reported  possible  benefits 
to  young  families  covered  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  Benefits  quoted  were  in  effect 
before  increases  January  1. 

For  example,  we  said  that  for  a 
widow  with  one  child  the  benefits  could 
range  from  $45.00  to  $162.80  a  month. 
The  correct  figures  are  from  $49.60  to 
$190.60  a  month.  The  family  maximum, 
instead  of  being  from  $50.20  to  $200.00 
as  we  quoted  it  is  between  $53.00  and 
$254.00,  depending  on  the  husband’s 
earnings  and  social  security  coverage. 


C  SRK  makes  water  well  piping 

kSY  AS  1,2,3... 


One  mistake  that  the  government 
has  made  in  trying  to  help  agriculture 
is  the  Soil  Bank.  The  theory  may  be  all 
right,  but  the  administration  is  wrong. 
Actually,  the  Soil  Bank  has  cut  produc¬ 
tion  very  little,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
discontinued  shortly. 

Another  government  action  that 
should  be  stopped  is  reclamation  and 
irrigation  of  land.  CerJ;ainly  we  don’t 
need  any  more  land  in  agriculture  now. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  reclaim  it 
when  we  do  need  it. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  pi'oblems 
of  the  poultryman  are  caused  by  inte¬ 
gration,  where  various  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  furnish  capital  to  put  and  keep 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  poultry  business. 
I  feel  that  if  this  type  of  integration 
could  be  stopped,  the  egg  price  situa¬ 
tion  would  improve.  —  Oliver  (Pete) 
Williams,  Jr.,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  — 

oo  FOR  OLRSEEVES 


Rigid  Kralastic  Pipe  saves  you  time,  trouble,  and  money  required  for  the  deepest  practical  well.  Light  weight  also 

when  used  for  submersible  or  jet  pump  installations.  It  simplifies  transportation.  Another  immediate  advantage  of 

comes  in  convenient  20-foot  lengths,  so  light  in  weight  Republic  SRK  is  that  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  pipe. 


I  RUN  a  business  with  10,000  layers 
*  and  45  milk  cows.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  poultry  business  has  been 
pretty  rough  lately,  I  don’t  favor  any 


intervention  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

As  for  the  func¬ 
tion  of  government, 
I  think  Abe  Lincoln 
had  it  right  when  he 
said  something 
about,  ‘‘Government 
should  do  for  people 
only  what  they  can’t 
do  for  themselves.” 
It  is  not  a  function 
of  government  to 
attempt  to  guaran¬ 
tee  security;  there  is 
altogether  too  much 
emphasis  nowadays  on  security  and  too 
little  on  initiative. 

Sure,  it’s  important  to  contact  our 
representatives  in  government.  The  re¬ 
cent  labor  bill  was  an  example  where 
public  opinion  really  influenced  legisla¬ 
tion.  I’ve  contacted  legislators  a'  num- 
l^er  of  times  and  received  replies  every 
time. — James  Lane,  Jr.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


James  Lane,  Jr. 


—  A.  A.  — 


^  ORK  TOi^ETHER 


I  believe  the  purpose  of  govern- 
*ment  to  be  a  Government  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  People  and,  last  but  not 
least,  for  all  of  the  people. 

As  far  as  influencing  legislation,  we 
send  our  representatives  to  the  State 
^■hd  National  Congress  and  if  we  feel 
strongly  enough  about  any  legislation, 
''^e  certainly  have  all  the  right  in  the 
^orld  to  write  to  our  representative 
let  him  know  our  wishes. 

The  effectiveness  of  organizations  has 
been  proven  several  times  in  the  past. 
Certainly  a  group  working  together  can 
produce  a  more  practical  answer  to  a 


VANTAGE  of  Republic  SRK,  As  the  photos  above  show,  ends 
of  each  length  are  brush -coated  with  solvent  and  joined 
with  plastic,  socket-type  fittings  to  form  a  solid,  trouble-free 


line  extending  from  pump  to  surface.  Joints  in  pipe  of  this 
size  can  be  made  in  10  to  15  seconds.  Required  cutting  is 
done  with  a  handsaw.  Final  connection  to  pump  is  made 
by  solvent-welding  the  pipe  to  a  threaded  plastic  adapter. 


JOB  IS  COMPLETED  QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 

by  lowering  pump  and  pre-assembled 
/  SRK  pipe  down  the  well  in  one 
continuous  operation — even  in  confined 
quarters.  Resulting  installation  is  com¬ 
pletely  dependable  as  proved  in  test  wells  set  at  195  feet 
with  submersible  or  multi-stage  jet  pumps.  Moreover, 
Republic  SRK  is  immune  to  well  water  corrosion  and 
electrolytic  action,  and  is  certified  safe  for  drinking  water 
by  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation. 


See  your  local  dealer  or  write  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Dept.  AE-5739A,  1441  Republic  Bldg.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


REPUBLIC 
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GREATER  ABS 


THE  LEADER  IN  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

American  Breeders  Service  offers  the  most  reliable  way  for  you 
to  improve  the  PRODUCTION  of  YOUR  herd.  No  unproved 
bull  that  may  down-grade  your  entire  herd  while  proving  out 
(ABS  uses  only  High-Index  PROVED  Sires).  Over  7,871,010 
First  Service  cows  bred  since  1941  —  4  ABS  bulls  with  record  of 
100,000  First  Services  each  —  72%  non-returns  (a  measure  of 
conception)  on  over  1,061,702  First  Services  with  Frozen  Semen 
in  1958  —  reliable  know-how  at  YOUR  service. 


ABS  QUALITY 

Only  High-Index  Proved  Sires  used  —  Sires 
that  have  PROVED  they  will  increase  the 
PRODUCTION  of  the  average  of  their  milk¬ 
ing  daughters  over  their  dams.  ABS  top 
record  settling  rate  means  herd  schedules 
are  maintained. 


ABS  SKILL 

Top  Trained  Technicians  using 
the  most  advanced  breeding 
Techniques  and  Frozen  Semen 
equipment. 


FREE  Bulletin;  "How  American  Breeders  Service  Can  Improve  Your  Herd/' 
In  New  York  State  and  the  Northeast  contact: 

American  Breeders  Service,  Northeastern  Regional  Offices 
306  N.  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phone  9208  Phone  Ge  2-4282 


^  BETTER' HERD  BREEDING  ...  MEANS  ...  BETTER  HERD  INCOME 

AMERICAN 
JSS.  BREEDERS 
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SATi 


^Z^hipper  Chain 

AN  OREGON  MJCRO-MANUFACTURE  PRODUCT 

Sn  9lv°;ro  u,.,„ 

care  will  last  as  Iona  a  '  action  . .  ,  with  reasonable 
precisiolTo  nne  waVh' 
a  bulldozer.  cuts  withVh 

newly-honed  razor  For  fast^ir^^*^  smoothness  of  a 
(or  to-in,  ml ‘Im  ’ 

specify  chain  marked  “OREGON.”  ^  mance. 


0 


©COPYRIGHT  1959  BY  OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  »  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  DIV.  •  PORTLAND  22,  ORBGON 


ASK  FOR  POWERED-UP  OREGON  CHIPPER  CHAIN 
"You  And  Your  Saw  Deserve  It!" 


Winners  at  Eastern  States  - 1959 


DAII^X  a500  gallons  white.  GREY,  RED 
■  PAR”  •  Interior  or  Exterior,  for  wood  or  metal, 
packed  in  five  Ballon  steel  pails.  Price:  $9.00  per  five 
Ballon  pail,  or  2  fives  for  $17  00.  F.O.B.  Rahway,  N.  J 
Check  or  money  order  with  order. 

BESCO  PAINT  SALES 
P.  0.  Box  496  -  TAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes 

Tents  ‘o  tent  tor  all  purposes. 

ATVYOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  B1 NG H A M TON .  ’N E W  YORK 


Championships  in  the  various  breeds 
at  the  1959  Eastern  States  Exposition 
were  announced  as  follows: 

HOLSTEIN 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Gladale 
Canary  Legacy,  Joppa  Hill  Farm,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Junior  Champion — Forest  Lee  Kismet, 
Jr.,  Bunbury  Farm,  Charlottestown, 
P.E.I.,  Canada. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Audacious 
Cavalier,  Mallary  Farm,  Bradford,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Tum-A- 
Lum  Ivanhoe  Misty,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

Reserve  Champion  —  Sun  Dream  R.  A. 
Marie,  Pineyhill  Farms,  Washington,  N.J. 

Junior  Champion  —  Raymau  School¬ 
master  Janice,  Raymau  Farm,  Auburn, 
'  Maine. 

State  Holstein-Friesian  Club  herds  were 
judged  in  order  as  follows :  1 — Maine ;  2 — 
New  York;  3 — Vermont:  4 — New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  5 — Connecticut;  6 — Massachusetts; 
7 — Rhode  Island. 

Pineyhill  Farms  received  both  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Breeder  and  Premier  Exhibitor 
awards. 

JERSEY 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Imp. 
Itaska’s  Fillpail  Ruler,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn. 

Junior  Champfcn  —  Fairmount  Observ¬ 
er,  Geo.  H.  Innes  &  Son,  Woodstock,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Fairmount 
Jester,  Geo.  H.  Innes  &  Son. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — May  Lad’s 
Wallflower,  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

Junior  Champion  —  Campburn  Royal 
Lorna,  Chas.  Robison  &  Sons,  Harvey 
Station,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Brampton 
Gareth  Carom,  Heaven  Hill  Farm. 

Premier  Exhibitor  Award  —  Pioneer 
Farm.  Old  Lyme,  Conn. ;  Premier  Breeder 
Award — Geo.  H.  Innes  &  Son,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

State  herd  awards  were  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  1— Connecticut ;  2 — Vermont;  3 
— Maine. 


BROWN  SWISS 


Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Lee’s 
Hill  Wayfarer,  Sleepy  Valley  Farm,  Sax¬ 
tons  River,  Vt. 

Junior  Champion  —  HyCrest  Royal  Jes¬ 
ter,  Bryn  Coron  Farms,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  ~  HyCrest 
Major  Craftsman,  HyCrest  Farms,  Leo\ 
minster.  Mass. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Hidden 
View  Autumn  Ginger,  Concord  Farms, 
Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Twin  Gate 
Maida’s  Jean,  Sleepy  Valley  Farm,  Sax¬ 
tons  River,  Vt. 

Junior  Champion  Female  —  HyCrest 
Jullouise,  HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster. 

Mass. 

Premier  Exhibitor  Award  and  Breeder 

Award  —  HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster. 

Mass. 

AYRSHIRE 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Lippitt 
Paulus,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Junior  Champion  —  Meredith  Red  Raid¬ 
er,  Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Lippitt 

Mirage,  Lippitt  Farm. 

Females: 

Senior  and  Grapd  Champion — Toll  Cate 
Bow’s  Mistress,  'Toll  Gate  Farm,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Junior  Champion  —  Lippitt  Gracia,  Lip¬ 
pitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Lippitt 
Wonder  —  Lippitt  Farm.  Hope,  R.  I. 

Premier  Breeder  and  Premier  Exhibitor 
Awards  —  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope.  R.  I. 

State  lierds  were  judged  as  follows :  1 
— Connecticut;  2 — Rhod^  Island;  3 — Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

GUERNSEY 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Flying 
Horse  Betty’s  Royal,  Moose  Hill  Fato, 
Sharon,  Mass. 


Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion— 
Nyala  Indigo’s  Phil,  Nyala  Farm,  Greens 
Farms,  Conn. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Oxford 
Homestead  Daphne,  Greystone  Farm,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Golden  Harvest  K 
Joanna,  Golden  Harvest  Guernsey  Co., 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Hominy 
Hill  Champion  Fern,  Nyala  Farm,  Greens 
Farms,  Conn. 

Premier  Exhibitor  and  Breeder  Awards 
—  Golden  Harvest  Guernsey  Co.,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Guernsey  Breeders  Ass’n. 
placed  first  in  the  State  Herds  with 
Massachusetts  second. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Water¬ 
loo  King  Arthur,  Maine  Breeding  Coop., 
Augusta.  Me. 

Junior  Champion  —  Mystery  Rare  Pat¬ 
rick,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Anderson 
Diane,  The  Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Junior  Champion  —  Mystery  Patsie’s 
Rosalie,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Semper 
Faith  Katia,  Abbott  Farm,  Varennes, 
Quebec. 

Premier  Exhibitor’s  and  Breeder  Award 
— Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 


HEREFORD 


Bulls: 

Grand  Champion — R.R.R.  Double  Dom¬ 
ino  23rd,  Roanoke  River  Ranch,  Jackson, 

N.  C. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion — G.  F.  Pawnee 
Domino  10th,  Norman  Greenway,  La- 
grangeville,  N.  Y. 

Females: 

Grand  Champion — B.R.F.  Alma  Battle,  j 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion — U.  C.  Mixer 
Lady  4,  Univ.  of  Conn. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Mole’s 
Hill-Maximilian  130th,  Mahrapo  Farms, 
Mahwah,  N.  J. 

Junior  Champion  Meadowmere  Lad 
2,  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  N.  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Senior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  Mahrapomere  1287th,  Mah¬ 
rapo  Farms. 

Reserve  Jtinior  Champion  —  Mahrapo 
Bardoliermere,  Mahrapo  Farms. 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Mah¬ 
rapo  Elbance  4th.  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah¬ 
wah,  N.  J. 

Reserve  Senior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  —  Mahrapo  Bandolier  Georg¬ 
ina,  Mahrapo  Farms. 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  —  Hedgerows  1 
Royal  Ladj'  2,  Hedgerows  Farm,  W.  Corn¬ 
wall,  Conn. 

STEERS 

Angus  Champion  —  Briarcliff,  J.  J- 
Schokoske,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Hereford  Champion— U.  C.  Dean,  Univ. 
of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Grand  Champion  Steer  —  WSF  Kings 
Pride,  Wehle  Stock  Farm,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y. 


Exhibitors  of  champion  rams  in  the  var¬ 
ious  breeds  w'ere ;  Cheviot — George  B.  El- 
dridge,  Conway,  Mass. ;  Corriedale — Wa- 
Ja  Farm,  New  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dorset 
U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn,;  Shropshire- 
Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me.;  Hampshire 
Van  Vleck,  Woodbury,  Conn. ;  Southdo" 
—Juniper  Hill  Farm,  Chaplin,  Conn. ;  Suf¬ 
folk — Kenyon  P’arms,  Wakefield,  R.  f- 
Exhibitors  of  champion  ewes,  by  breeds, 
were : 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pans) 
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INSTEAD  OF  SPLASHING,  YOU  GET  "CHANNELING" 
WHEN  IT'S  COLD.  Winter  lubrication  of  gears  is 
quite  critical,  especially  if  you  have  heavy  belt 
and  pto  loads.  Since  lubrication  of  expensive 
gears  and  bearings  depends  upon  splashing  of 
the  oil  as  the  gears  turn  through  it,  a  thinner 
winter-grade  grease  is  important.  Summer- 
grade  lubricant  gets  thick  when  it's  cold,  and 
the  gears  simply  cut  a  channel  in  the  grease 
and  then  run  in  it,  without  adequate  lubrication. 

For  best  'protection,  drain  out  summer  grease, 
flush  with  kerosene,  and  refill  with  a  winter  grade.  If  you  do  only  light  work 
in  the  winter,  add  10-15%  kerosene  and  c|rain  off  the  excess  mixture.  Either 
way,  drain  and  refill  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  have  clean  lubricant  for  the  heavy 
work  season. 


Transmission  and 

Differentiai  Care 

* 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


F  YOU’VE  ever  replaced  any 
gears  or  bearings  in  your  trac¬ 
tor  transmission,  you  know  it 
can  be  pretty  costly  business. 
Simple,  regular  maintenance  can  re¬ 
duce  such  expenses  to  a  minimum,  and 
it  will  pay  you  well. 

The  gears  in  the  transmission,  dif¬ 
ferential,  and  final  drives  carry  all  the 
engine’s  power  for  driving  the  wheels, 
belt  pully,  and  pto.  They  have  been 
carefully  designed  and  precision  ma¬ 
chined  to  do  this  job  with  a  minimum 
of  power-loss,  and  to  do  it  for  a  good, 
long  life.  Most  manuals  recommend  an 
annual  draining,  flushing,  and  refilling 
of  gear  cases — and  with  good  reason. 

In  contrast  with  an  automobile 
transmission,  a  tractor  transmission 
must  operate  at  full  capacity  much  of 
the  time,  and  under  dusty  and  dirty 
conditions  that  make  contamination 
much  more  likely.  Although  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  larger  particles  to  get  into  the 
lubricant,  much  of  the  damage  of  this 
sort  can  come  from  fine  dust  which  is 
highly  abrasive  when  mixed  with  the 
lubricant.  Thus,  the  lubricant  becomes 
a  mild  grinding  compound.  This  causes 
constant  wear  on  gear  teeth  and  bear¬ 
ing  rollers  and  races,  so  that  even  if 
no  larger  particles  find  their  way  inside 
the  case,  contamination  will  take  its 
toll.  Bearings  will  wear,  allowing  shafts 
to  get  out  of  line,  throwing  extra  load 
on  gear  teeth,  etc. 

And  of  course  if  there  are  teome 
larger  pieces  of  dirt,  metal  cuttings, 
etc.,  they  can  mar  highly  finished  tooth 
and  bearing  surfaces.  This  causes  un¬ 
even  distribution  of  the  power-load,  and 
speeds  the  failure  of  these  expensive 
parts. 

Protection  of  your  gears  and  bear¬ 
ings  is  a  simple  matter.  Just  drain  the 
lubricant  and  flush  the  compartment 
by  filling  with  kerosene  of  fuel  oil,  and 
driving  around  without  load  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  drain,  and  refill  with  the 
lubricant  specified  in  your  manual. 

Follow  specifications  carefully,  be¬ 
cause  they  vary  with  different  manu¬ 
facturers.  Some  advise  use  of  a  fah’ly 
heavy  transmission  grease.  Others  rec¬ 
ommend  10-W  motor  oil.  You  may  also 
find  10-W  oil  listed,  with  a  special  ad¬ 
ditive  specified,  for  conditioning  the  oil 
for  use  in  the  hydraulic  system.  Still 
others  specify  80  or  90  EP,  which  is 
a  lubricant  that  appears  much  like  mo¬ 
tor  oil  in  viscosity,  but  which  has  ad¬ 
ditives  in  it  to  protect  gear-tooth  sur¬ 
faces  under  Extreme  Pressure — which 
is  where  the  ‘‘EP’’  comes  from.  If  your 
hook  does  call  for  an  EP  lubi'icant, 
then  by  all  means  use  it,  because  the 
difference  between  it  and  ordinary  mo¬ 
tor  oil  can  mean  the  difference  between 
good  protection  and  early  failure  of  ex¬ 
pensive  gears. 

Whatever  your  manufacturer  recom¬ 
mends,  follow  it  carefully,  because  as 
tfie  designers  are  putting  more  and 


more  power  through  smaller  packages, 
they  are  constantly  working  closer  and 
closer  to  the  limits  of  safety  for  all  the 
working  parts.  Thus,  ample  protection 
by  a  good  lubricant  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant. 

While  most  manuals  recommend  an 
annual  flushing  and  refilling  in  the 
spring,  before  the  heavy  field-load 
starts,  you  should  give  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  winter  care,  too.  Since  lubrica¬ 
tion  in  these  gear  cases  depends  upon 
the  splashing  of  the  oil  by  the  gears,  it 
is  important  that  you  take  steps  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  from  the  “channeling”  of 
the  summer-grade  lubricant  when  it 
gets  cold  and  stiff.  When  this  happens, 
the  gear  merely  cuts  a  path  through 
the  thick  grease,  and  no  lubricant  gets 
splashed  around  until  the  whole  gear 
case  and  all  contents  gets  well  warm¬ 
ed  up.  You  can  see  that  this  is  bound 
to  decrease  the  protection  of  these 
high-priced  gears  and  bearings.  There 
are  two  ways  to  go  about  minimizing 
this  danger. 

The  first  is  to  drain  and  flush  in  the ' 
fall,  and  put  in  winter-grade  lubricant. 
If  you  have  a  lot  of  heavy  belt  or  pto 
work  in  the  winter,  this  will  probably 
be  a  good  investment  for  you.  It  re¬ 
moves  the  contaminants  you’ve  accu¬ 
mulated  during  the  year,  and  gives  you 
a  lubricant  of  the  proper  viscosity. 

The  second  is  to  add  some  kerosene 
to  the  gear  case.  This  reduces  the  vis¬ 
cosity  of  the  lubricant,  for  better 
splashing  action,  and  the  resulting  im¬ 
proved  protection.  While  this  won’t  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  dirt  that  you’ve  accu¬ 
mulated  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall.  ...  it  will  at  least  allow  the 
lubricant  to  get  to  the  gears  and  bear¬ 
ings,  and  furnish  them  a  protective  film. 
If  you  just  use  your  tractor  for  light 
nuisance  work  during  the  winter,  this 
is  certainly  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
precaution  you  can  well  follow.  Adding 
10  to  15%  kerosene  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended.  I 

Be  sure  to  check  your  tractor  for  all 
possible  compartments  ■ —  transmission, 
final  drive,  pto,  differential,  etc.  Your 
manual  can  give  you  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  this.  Individual  design  var¬ 
ies,  but  the  need  for  good  protection  is 
the  same,  no  matter  where  the  gears 
and  bearings  are.  And  if  you  keep  your 
tractor  for  a  normal  span  of  years,  it 
will  probably  pay  you  well  to  protect 
them  as  best  you  can. 

—  A.  A.  — 

W1I\J\ERS  AT  EASTERIV 
STATES  1959 
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Cheviot  —  Erdenheim  Farms  Co.,  La- 
Fayette  Hills,  Pa. ;  Corriedale  —  Wa-Ja 
Farm,  New  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dorset  — ITniv. 
of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Shropshire  — 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Hampshire 
—  Chas.  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Maine ; 
Southdown — Juniper  Hill  Farm,  Chaplin, 
Conn. :  Suffolk — J.  Alexander,  S.  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


Simple  tilting  frame  of  pipe  lets  two  men  and  a  trac¬ 
tor  tip  large  concrete  panels  into  place  in  minutes. 


ii 


\ 


Quick,  easy  ‘tilt- up’  method 
makes  solid  concrete 
areal  money-saver!” 


For  lifetime  farm  shelters,  here’s  a  new  technique  that 
delivers  what  you  want  at  costs  that  are  often  far  less 
than  you’d  pay  for  “temporary”  structures. 

Concrete  walls  start  out  like  floors!  They’re  cast  flat.  Then; 
with  farm  tractor  power  and  a  triangular  tilting  frame,  sec¬ 
tions  are  tilted  into  place.  Panel  sizes  up  to  10'  x  10'  mean 
fast  completion.  No  comphcated  equipment.  No  special  njixes. 
You  get  3/^"  thick  walls  that  can  really  take  abuse. 

Fire,  rodents  and  weather  can’t  hurt  concrete.  There’s  no 
rust  or  rot,  no  painting  or  other  upkeep.  “Tilt-up”  concrete 
saves  both  time  and  dollars. 

Write  for  booklet,  ‘^Construction  Details  for  Tilt-up  Concrete 
Farm  Buildings." 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

142  High  St,  Portiand  3,  Maine 
234  West  State  St,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
1528  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


THE  MARK  OF  A 
MODERN  FARM 


Hi®;' 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend. the  uses  of  concrete 


SNOW  TIRE  PRICES  SLASHED  - 

FIRESTONE  TOWN 
&  COUNTRY 
RAYON 


WINTER  TIRES 


rube  Type  Tubeless 
Black  Black  White 
f>70-l5  18.85  21.40  25.75 
710-15  20.85  23.35  28.20 
760- '5  22.80  25.60  30.85 
800-15  25.00  28.40  34.25 
750-14  24.35  25.75 

800-14  23.35  28.15 

3o0-l4  25.60  30.85 

900-14  28.40  34.25 

500-16  17.35 


SILO  FILM 


Thepe  are  B'irestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud  Tires. 
They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to  pull  thru 
Mud  &  Snow.  A  real  Bargain.  Includes  all 
ta.xes.  Free  Delivery. 

'SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


•  Saves  $2  or  more  per  ton!  •  Avoids  costly  pei- 
manent  construction!  •  Protects  silage  at  average 
cost  of  27?  per  ton!  •  Comes  in  sizes  up  to  40  ft. 
wide!  •  Sunlight- resistant!  •  Lightweight.,,., 
inert  to  soil  and  chemicals! 


Write  for  Ger-Pak  Agri-News  #5  to  Dept.  AA 


lERINC  FUSTICS  of  studebakek  packmo  coup.  KcnjI.irtH,  N.  L 
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Presenting  the  World's  Most  Accurate  Slug-Shooting 
Shotgun  -  -The  New,  Dynamic  ITHACA  DEERSLAYER! 

With  a  barrel  specially  bored  from  end  to  end  to  fit  the  new  rifled  slug  loads, 
this  baby  will  get  you  everything  from  mice  to  Russian  Boars  (since  it  also  han¬ 
dles  regular  shot  loads  well) ! 

2  inch  slug  groups  are  common  at  40  yards;  8  inch  groups  at  100  yards  without 
changing  sight  setting.  A  deer’s  “boiler  room”  is  about  12  inches  square,  so  you 
have  room  to  spare. 

Light-gathering  Ithaca  Raybar®  Rifle  front  sight  and  adjustable  V-type  sport¬ 
ing  rear  sight  fitted  to  barrel.  Extra  quick-interchangeable  black  finish  Ithaca 
Raybar®  front  sight  (snap  in,  snap  out),  and  sling  swivels  furnished. 

The  strength  of  a  battleship  and  the  precision  of  a  39  jewel  watch  are  built-in 
this  rifle-like  performer!  Ithaca  quality  throughout. 

12,  16.  and  20  Gauge--only  $105.00  in  Model  37  FEATHERLIGHT®,  and 
$111.95  in  Model  37  Deluxe. 

Equally  good  for  Deer,  Moose,  Bear  Wild  Pigs,  etc.  with  slug  loads,  and  small 
game  and  Skeet  with  regular  shot  loads.  Ask  to  see  it  at  your  local  dealer. 

Extra  DEERSLAYER  barrels  available  for  your  present  Ithaca  Repeater  (any 
model)  for  only  $46.95  (we  need  the  entire  gun  to  fit). 

•  Send  for  booklet  of  “easy-to-build”  Gun  Cabinets  and  Racks,  six  designs,  with 
complete  instuctions  and  materials  list.  A  good  $1  00  value  for  only  50^  in  coin. 
Big  28  page  Golden  Gun  Catalog  full  of  shooting  ‘tips,  care  of  guns,  choice  of 
loads,  slug  shooting,  etc.,  only  25^  in  coin. 

•) 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  107,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Best  Filling  Tractor  Heater 
You  Can  Buy... 


Pat.  No.  2,452,834 
Canadian  Pat.  No.  471,255 


*7^ 


'Muate 

HEATE5, 

Regular  and  Side  Door  Models 

Whether  your  tractor  is  the  lat¬ 
est  model  or  older— there's  a 
Heater  model  to  fit 
it  just  right.  That’s  because 
Heaters  are  custom 
fit  to  individual  makes  and 
models  of  tractors.  They  look 
better,  warm  you  better  and 
wear  longer. 

What’s  more;  offers 

more  extra  protection  features 
and  accessories  —  from  wind¬ 
shield  extensions  to  cab  top. 


^OHFORT 


used  exclusively. 

Over  1,000,000 
Produefi  Haye  Been  Proven 
_  On  America's  Farms. 

CABS  FOR  COMBINES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Keep  Warm  —  See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

equipment  COMPANY 

2609  Walnut  Dept.  E  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


AYRSHIRES 

MAKE 


These  9  Cows 

1,026,396  lbs.  4.1%  milk  Actual,  milked  only  twice  daily.  EXTRA  YEARS  OF 
PROFITABLE,  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  OF  4%  MILK.  EXTRA  INCOME  FROM  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  REGISTERED  CALVES.  EXCELLENT  BREEDER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 
May  we  help  you?  Literature  and  aid  in  locating  Ayrshires— our  pleasure. 
Write:  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n.,  85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MILLION 

POUND 

HERDS 


To  meet  changing  conditions,  some  poultrymen  have  changed  equipment  to  such  items 
as  these  slatted  floors  and  automatic  feeders.  Should  they  keep  hens  two  years? 


Keep  Hens  Two  Years? 

By  BOB  BAKER  ^ 

Cornell  Poultry  Department 

problem,  and  some  strains  do  not  lay 
as  well  a  second  year  as  other  strains. 
Probably  the  biggest  problem  with 
keeping  hens  over,  is  the  poor  egg 
quality.  Egg  quality  is  important  these 
days,  and  is  something  that  must  be 
remembered.  Hens  laying  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  will  usually  have  inferior  in¬ 
ternal  quality,  and  also  thinner  shells. 

I  think  the  ideal  situation  would  be 
to  keep  hens  and  lay  them  for  about  16 
to  18  months.  This  would  mean  that  the 
depreciation  would  hot  be  any  greater, 
and  the  poultryman  would  receive  more 
eggs  per  bird  and  the  depreciation 
would  be  spread  out  over  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  of  time. 

It  does  create  problems,  however. 
First  of  all,  to  get  ready  for  new  pul¬ 
lets  the  poultryman  would  need  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  the  old  hens.  On  most 
farms  range  shelters  are  used,  and  the 
hens  are  kept  ufitil  late  in  the  fall.  An¬ 
other  problem  is  to  be  able  to  obtain  a 
strain  that  will  lay  16  to  18  months. 
I  don’t  think  that  all  strains,  even  to-' 
day,  will  lay  that  many  months. 

Fewer  Eggs 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  point  of 
whether  one  should  keep  hens  through 
the  molt  and  lay  them  the  second  year, 
this  takes  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration.  I  think  that  the  all-im¬ 
portant  factor  (even  though  there  are 
many  factors  involved)  is  how  many 
eggs  will  the  hens  lay  the  second 
year  ?  According  to  the  figures  that  I 
have  seen,  hens  in  their  second  year  of 
lay  must  produce  70%  or  more  of  eggs 
in  order  to  justify  keeping  them.  The 
point  that  the  poultryman  has  to  con¬ 
sider  is  whether  his  hens  will  lay  70% 
as  many  eggs  g.s  new  pullets,  in  their 
second  year. 

I  personally  feel  that  with  the 
strains  we  have  today  obtaining  this 
production  would  not  be  a  problem  on 
most  farms.  Most  of  the  available  in¬ 
formation  shows  that  hens  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  will  eat  somewhat  less  feed 
because  of  lower  egg  production,  but 
mortality  will  be  somewhat  higher.  The 
important  factor  however,  is  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  sum  this  article  up,  if  I  were  a 
poultryman  I  would  strongly  consider 
keeping  hens  if  I  thought  they  would 
lay  well  in  their  second  year.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  mighty  difficult  to  make  up 
the  $1.50  depreciation  on  the  extra 
eggs  from  pullets  with  the  egg  prices 
that  are  expected  in  1960.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  pullets,  but  after 
all  that  “green  stuff”  is  pretty  impor¬ 
tant.  I  feel  that  the  ideal  situation 
would  be  to  have  a  strain  of  birds  that 
would  lay  16  to  18  months. 


ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


IGHT  NOW  many  poultrymen 
are  confronted  with  the  problem 

_ of  whether  they  should  keep 

their  hens  into  the  second  year, 
or  start  with  new  pullets.  This  is  not 
an  easy  problem  to  solve,  in  fact  it 
seems  to  be  a  tougher  one  each  year. 
Every  poultryman  knows  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  hens,  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  egg 

numbers  and  egg 
quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will 
lose  his  shirt  if  he 
sells  the  hens.  It 
means  that  every- 
I  body  has  to  size  up 
his  own  situation. 

It’s  funny  how 
things  happen  in 
this  great  poultry 
industry.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  we 
used  to  go  in  the 
field  without  hesitation,  and  tell  poul¬ 
trymen  to  buy  new  pullets  every  year. 
We  did  that  because,  in  those  days, 
numlpers  of  eggs  were  all-important. 
We  knew  that  pullets  would  lay  more 
eggs  than  hens  in  the  second  year,  and 
so,  economically,  it  was  more  feasible 
to  start  with  new  chicks  each  year. 

We  also  knew  that  pullets  laid  better- 
quality  eggs.  The  only  place  that  we 
would  recommend  keeping  hens  into 
their  second  year  was  for  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  lacked  brooding  facilities  to 
start  new  pullets. 

In ''  the  last  few  years,  however, 
everyone  knows  that  conditions  have 
changed.  Depreciation  on  the  pullets  at 
the  end  of  the  year  has  become  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  Due  to  competition  with 
broilers,  and  probably  for  other  rea- 
ons,  fowls  just  aren’t  worth  much,  and 
so  the  depreciation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  as  much  as  $1.50  or  even  more 
per  bird.  In  many  cases  the  poultry- 
man  won’t  get  enough  for  a  Leghorn 
hen  to  buy  a  baby  chick. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  extra  eggs 
that  pullets  lay  aren’t  worth  as  much 
as  they  used  to  be.  This  changes  the 
story  a  great  deal,  because  this  big  de¬ 
preciation  is  pretty  important.  If  the 
poultryman  keeps  his  hens  into  the 
second  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
additional  depreciation-  is  very  small. 
The  hens  are  worth  just  about  as  much 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  as  they 
were  the  first.  This  depreciation  angle 
is  great  enough  to  cause  every  poultry- 
man  to  do  some  thinking  and  figuring. 

I  believe  that  every  poultryman  real¬ 
izes  that  there  are  some  disadvantages 
to  keeping  hens  into  their  second  year. 
First  of  all  there’s  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  through  their  molt.  Lower 
egg  production,  of  course,  also  is  a 
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HORRIFIED! 

HIS  afternoon  I  was  shown  your 
issue  of  September  19  and  your  re¬ 
port,  on  Page  6,  on  the  amendments 
before  the  voters  this  year.  I  am  horri¬ 
fied  that  you- say  of  Amendment  No.  2: 
“So  far  we  have  heard  little  argument 
against  this  amendment.” 

Every  patriotic  citizen  of  New  York 
State  is  proud  of  our  unique  Forest 
Preserve.  But  it  needs  constantly  to  be 
defended  against  the  selfish  “nibblers” 
who  would  use  it  for  roads,  .  dams, 
power  lines  and  all  kinds  of  purposes 
inconsistent  with  maintaining  a  wild¬ 
erness  preserve  for  future  generations. 
If  Amendment  No.  2,  to  use  Forest 
Preserve  land,  for  the  middle  section  of 
the  Northway,  a  four-to-six  lane  high¬ 
way  from  Albany  to  the  Canadian  line, 
is  approved,  it  will  be  a  precedent  for 
a  do?en  other  projects  which  are  eager 
to  cut  up  the  public  domain. 

Furthermore,  to  .  defeat  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  oblige  the  State  to  place  this 
section  of  the  road  along  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  outside  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve  land,  where  lower  altitude  will 
cut  snowfall  by  half,  as  well  as  ice,  and 
will  replace  obsolete  Route  22  whose 
winding  and  precipitous  course  has  held 
back  the  development  of  the  Champlain 
Valley.  At  present  industries  will  not 
locate  there  because  they  wish  to  ship 
by  truck.  Recreational  possibilities  on 
this  beautiful  shore  are  not  utilized. 

The  traffic  on  Route  9  in  this  section, 
is  but  little  heavier  than  on  miserable 
Route  22.  Both  are  light,  even  on  holi¬ 
days;  Route  22  needs  to  be  replaced; 
Route  9  does  not  justify  duplication. 

As  to  those  “fine  farm  lands”  of  the 
Champlain  Valley,  they  are  north  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  and  the  road  is  being 
built  through  them  now.  A  vote  against 
amendment  No.  2  is  an  act  of  good 
citizenship  against  selfish  interests. 
—Ruth  Gillette  Hardy,  Regional  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Highlands  Citizens 
Northivay  Committee,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. 

farm  land  or  scrub 
trees 

Noticed  with  great  interest  your 
comments  on  Amendment  Number 
Two  on  the  New  York  State  ballot  in 
your  issue  of  September  19. 

Your  commentary  states  that  “So 
(ar,  we  have  heard  little  argument 
against  this  amendment.”  Unfortunate¬ 
ly.  there  is  considerable  sub-rosa  propa¬ 
ganda  being  disseminated  by  a  hard 
core  of  “preservationists”  opposing  its 
passage,  and  endorsing  the  farm-de¬ 
stroying  Champlain  alternate. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  voters  in 
New  York  w^ll  determine  in  their  vote 
Oil  Amendment  two  that  conservation 
ot  valuable  farm  lands  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  preservation  of  a  few 
publicly-owned  acres  of  scrub. — Harold 
W.  Zenger,  Secretary,  Committee  for 
tile  Adirondack  Northway,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  y. 


economic  methods  to  a  farm  area,, 
unionization  of  the  new  workers  (who 
are  NOT  attached  to  a  farm  or  farm¬ 
ing)  will  result  almost  inevitably. 

Factual  reporting  of  the  results  will 
(in  my  opinion)  benefit  farm  people 
greatly.  Farmers  may  or  may  not  be 
against  this  intrusion.  Some  may  see  it 
as  a  road  to  city-farm  cooperation.  But 
economically  speaking,  the  facts  in 
terms  of  union  numbers,  farmers’  re¬ 
actions,  the  failure  and  success  at  diff¬ 
erent  times'" —  these  are  going  to  be 
crucial  in  helping  the  farmer  decide 
where  his  best  interests  indicate  he 
should  go.  In  addition,  of  course,  and 
by  all  means,  your  editorials  are  wel¬ 
come. 

I  believe  history  shows  American 
farmers  for  150  years  have  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  imposed 
from  the  city,  sometimes  by  bankers 
and  sometimes  by  housewives.  What 
the  farmer  wants  to  know  is  how  to 
survive  and  prosper. — John  A.  Hooley, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MYTHS  ARE  FOR 
UHILDREIY 

SHORT  time  ago  a  questionnaire 
was  mailed  out  from  NEPPCO 
(Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil)  concerning  government  supports 
and  controls  and  to  what  degree  poul- 
trymen  favor  them.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  we 
feel  about  government  in  agricultqre. 

Government  buying  for  school  lunch¬ 
es  and  institutional  use  actually  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  poultrymen  in  our  area. 
When  surplus-producing  areas  are 
flooding  our  markets  at  sacrifice  prices, 
we  have  problems  enough  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  our  customers  actually 
given  eggs  for  nothing. 

The  myth  about.  Santa  Claus  is  a 
good  one,  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  be  fool¬ 
ed  as  a  child — but  how  can  grownups 
think  government  buying  in  one  pro¬ 
ducing  area  and-giving  away  in  another 
producing  area  solves  anything  ? 

For  a  sound  poultry  business,  we 
urge  you  to  back  those  things  that  wi^, 
help  every  phase  of  agriculture  and  the 
future  of  our  way  of  life:  , 

1.  Less  government  in  agriculture,, 
education  and  business  in  general. 

2.  A  balanced  budget. 

3.  More  interest  on  government  bonds 
— enough  at  least  to  keep  them  accum¬ 
ulating  interest  as  fast  as  the  dollar 
shrinks  in  value.,  This  is  the  chief  source 
of  our  trouble,  .as  we  see  it.  It  is  caus¬ 
ing  money  to  be  invested  in  goods 
(land,  buildings,  Iwestock,  etc.)  to  ride 
up  with  inflation  instead  of  shrinking 
away  in  government  bonds. 

The  emphasis  today  is  on  spending  — 
there  is  no  incentive  to  save.  Every  day 
that  one  keeps  money  in  one’s  pocket, 
bank  or  government  bonds,  it  is  worth 
less,  and  will  buy  less.  Let’s  do  what  we 
can  to  remedy  this  sorry  situation. 

— Henry  J.  Kreher,  Jr.,  East  Amherst, 
N.  Y. 


How  TO  SURVIVE? 

I  WOULDN’T  be  without  the  Ameri- 
^  CAN  Agriculturist.  It  reports  news 
Ignored  or  misinterpreted  by  organiza¬ 
tions  as  large  as  the  AP  and  UPI.  For 
this  reason  there  are  areas  in  which 
your  factual  reporting  can  stay  miles 
^■head  for  your  readers. 

One  vital  field  is  the  advent  of  unions 
into  the  farm  economy.  The  history  of 
^odern  America  shows  (I  believe) 
that  when  you  introduce  city  ways  and 


AN  OPPORTUNITY! 

Mr.  Arch  F.  Moses  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  is  interested  in  getting  a  young 
man  and  his  wife,  well  experienced  and 
trained  in  farming,  to  join  with  him 
in  a  partnership  to  operate  Mr.  Moses’ 
dairy  farm  of  200  acres  of  tillable  land 
and  79  acres  of  pastures  and  woods. 
The  farm  is  well  equipped  and  there  is 
a  modern  tenant  house  with  7  rooms, 
bath  and  furnace.  If  interested,  write 
Mr.  Moses  immediately  with  particu¬ 
lars. 


h’s  Nice  to  know 


You’re  a  Good 
Provider 

...whatever  happens! 

We  gi\  e  thousands  of  people 
like  you  the  happy  knowledge 
that  their  families  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  —  whatever  happens 
to  them.  And  another  nice 
thing  is  that  the  same  insur¬ 
ance  which  protects  your  fam¬ 
ily  provides  you  vith  an  in¬ 
come  when  you  want  to  retire. 

^11  1*1*^  A.1  1  ri 


Teamwork 
Will  Pay 

Agriculture  and  industry  are  a 
mighty  team  for  American  prog¬ 
ress  and  security.  This  combina¬ 
tion,  with  labor  and  capital  spells 
America.  It  means  all  that  we 
stand  for.  It  holds  aloft,  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  the  peace,  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  contentment  that 
the  good  provider  on  the  farm, 
the  good,  provider  in  labor,  the 
good  provider  in  business  and  the 
efficient  employer  of  labor  can 
mean  to( this  land  of  ours  that  we 
all  should  love  next  to  o'Ur  lives 
and  our  God.  Teamwork  will  pay. 

Louis  J.  Taber 


louii  like  tne  wondertul 
s,ense  of  security  which  Farmers 
and  Traders  insurance  will 
give  you. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 


FARMERS  and  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PAY 
FOR  YOUR 
TIME  I 

Each  year  members  and  their 
elected  representatives  invest 
thousands  of  free  man-hours  in 
the  affairs  of  NYABC  and  its 
affiliated  cooperatives.  A  con¬ 
servative  count  adds  up  to  an 
^  average  of  two  meetings  a  day 
every  day  of  the  year  for  those 
attending  annual  meetings, 
and  conferences  of  directors, 
delegates,  sire  selection  and 
other  special  committeemen. 

Because  of  this  generous  time  investment,  your 
cooperative  continues  to  grow  and  its  services  to 
improve.  You  see  the  results  right  in  your  own 
herd. 

A  similar  investment  of  personal  time  by  all  of 
us  in  the  affairs  of  government— local,  state  and 
national— would  likewise  return  high  pay  in  better 
government.  You  would  see  the  difference  in  yrur 
own  community. 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE^  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A  (S>  Ithaca,  New  York 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


(660)  32 
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CARVEL  HALL  DELUXE  ELECTRIC 
KNIFE  SHARPENER 


Retail  Value  $14.95 


Smartly  styled  deluxe  sharpener  has  auto¬ 
matic  cut-off  to  prevent  damage  to  cutlery. 
Easy  to  use  —  includes  detachable  cord, 
protective  cover  for  grinding  wheel.  Can  be 
wall  mounted  or  use  on  any  flat  surfoce. 

THIS  USEFUL  GIFT  IS 

YOURS  FREE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


GRANGE  Big-Boy 


SILO  UNLOADER 


It's  the  modern  push-button  way  to  increase 
silo  efficiency.  No  more  climbing  slippery 
ladders  —  a  push  button  in  your  feed  room 
handles  the  whole  operation  for  you  with 
a  new  Grange  Silo  Unloader.  Automatic  de¬ 
icer  assures  an  even  layer  of  silage  in  fine, 
edible  form  —  no  frozen  chunks.  Engineered 
for  efficiency  —  requires  no  overhead  sus¬ 
pension  —  Grange  Big-Boy  is  your  best  buy! 


See  your  local  Grange  Silo 
dealer  TODAY  or  write: 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,^ 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  modern¬ 
ized  Ceilings  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture 
Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such 
secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup¬ 
ture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture 
opening,  prevents  escape,  without  need 
of  harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Dept.  717  T,  5 
Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Everybody’s  Business’ 

POLITICS 


By  HOYT  P.  STEELE 


^Manager— Government  Relations  Service,  General  Electric  Co. 


|NTIL  a  few  years  ago,  the  idea 
of  frankly  and  openly  engaging 
in  political  activity  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  highly  dangerous  one  by 
most  businessmen.  Responsible  business 
managers  were  afraid  that  if  the  name 
of  a  large  company  was  injected  into 
controversial  issues,  it  might  give  off¬ 
ense  to  customers  and  stockholders. 

Yet  many  businessmen  have  served 
the  Federal  and  State  governments'' 
over  the  years  in  appointive  posts,  con¬ 
tributing  their  talents  and  experience 
with  great  distinction.  And  in  spite  of 
occasional  .  abuses,  business  lobbyists 
have  helped  bring  about  many  W'orth- 
while  legislative  reforms  which  benefit 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  recent  years,  a  growing  number  of 
businessmen  have  come  to  understand 
that  political  activity  need  not  be  a 
source  of  embarrassment.  They  realize 
that  government  is  the  business  of  all 
citizens,  and  that  as  citizen^  and  as 
businessmen,  they  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  it. 


Study  Politics 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  that  its  Action  Course 
in  Practical  Politics  has  been  distribu¬ 
ted  to  more  than  1,000  business  firms, 
business  associations,  and  state  and 
local  chambers.  I  do  not  have  a  count 
of  all  the  corporations  that  now  favor 
open  political  activity,  but  I  know  that 
many  well-known  names  would  be 
found  on  such  a  list.  A  few  of  them,  for 
example,  are  Johnson  and  Johnson, 
Gulf  Oil,  American  Can,  Monsanto, 
Union  Carbide,  Ford,  and  General 
Electric. 

■What  has  happened  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  take  such  a  new  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics?  Perhaps  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son  is  that  modern  government  today 
is  much  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  business  than  it  used  to  be. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  govern¬ 
ment  today  spends  a  quarter  of  the 
nation’s  income  every  year,  sponsors 
more  than  half  of  its  research,  plans  its 
agricultural  production,  and  commands 
half  of  the  profits  of  its  large  corpora¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  therefore,  that  businessmen  ought 
to  lend  their  specialized  knowledge, 
their  experience,  and  understanding  of 
the  market  economy  to  the  political  - 
processes  that  shape  the  decisions  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 
And  we  believe  this  can  be  done,  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  or  unpopularity,  if 
we  avoid  three  important  dangers. 

One  is  the  danger  of  taking  too  nar¬ 
row  an  approach  to  political  issues.  If 
a  businessman  seeks  nothing  more  from 
his  political  activity  than  the  special 
tariffs  or  tax  concessions  that  will  do 
his  own  company  the  most  good,  he  will 
lose  and  deserve  to  lose  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  public.  And  political  ac¬ 
tivity  that  has  no  hqpe  of  public  sup¬ 
port  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  particular — and  this  is  the  second 
danger — businessmen  cannot  afford  to 
let  their  political  activities  be  simply  a 
reaction  or  counterpoise  to  the  political 
activities  of  oi’ganizcd  labor.  It  is  true 
that  unions  an(j  management  are  often 
on  opposite  sides  of  particular  issues  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  While  this  may  happen  in  speci¬ 
fic  instances,  it  cannot  be  a  guiding 
principle.  Businessmen  take  sides  on 
political  issues,  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions  of  what  is  best  for  the 
country  as  they  see  it.  If  union  officials 
take  the  opposite  side,  that  is  their 
choice. 

The  third  danger  business  managers 
must  avoid  is  that  of  limiting  the  po¬ 


litical  freedom  of  their  employees — or 
even  appearing  to  do  so.  There  must 
be  no  question  of  obligation  on  the  part 
of  an  employee  to  accept  any  views 
merely  because  there  are  his  employ¬ 
er’s. 

At  General  Electric,  we  have  tried 
to  make  this  principle  the  cornerstone 
of  our  program  of  corporate  political 
activity.  We  encourage  voluntary  indi¬ 
vidual  participation  by  managers 'and 
employees  in  the  political  party  of  their 
own  choice,  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
intez’est.  This  means  joining,  contribut¬ 
ing  to,  and  working  for  their  party.  It 
may  mean  running  for  office.  It  means 
acting  as  individuals,  not  as  represen¬ 
tatives  or  spokesmen  of  the  company. 

In  addition,  the  Company  carries  on 
a  non-partisan  information  program 
focused  on  legislation  at  the  local, 
state  and  Federal  levels.  It  involves: 

First,  identifying  issues  of  present  or 
potential  future  importance; 

Second,  evaluating  the  isshes  and  the 
Company’s  performance  with  respect  to 
them,  and  evaluating  the  arguments 
and  political  realities  pertaining  to 
them;  and  '  / 

Third,  communicatmg  the  results  of 
this  evaluation  to  employees,  com¬ 
munity  neighbors,  shareowners,  man¬ 
agers,  elected  representatives,  or  to  any 
others  who  might  appropriately  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Grass  Roots  Approach 

Since  General  Electric  is  a  thorough¬ 
ly  decentralized  company,  each  of  the 
more  than  100  operating  departments 
is'  responsible  for  identifying,  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  communicating  the  issues 
which  it  considers  important.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  we  use  a  grass  roots  approach  in 
our  communications,  and  address  them 
directly  to  the  voters.  It  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  Congressmen  and  state  legis¬ 
lators  are  grateful  to  receive  help  and 
advice  from  any  qualified  source,  but 
they  properly  listen  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  voters  whom  they  rep¬ 
resent.  Our  conviction  is  that  sound 
government  will  flow  almost  automat¬ 
ically  from  an  informed,  articulate 
electorate.  General  Electric’s  commun¬ 
ications  on  legislative  issues,  are,  there¬ 
fore,  both  extensive  and  intensive. 

Media  and  methods  used  include 
plant  newspapers,  letters  to  employees’ 
homes,  the  Company’s  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  news  releases,  television,  and  radio 
commercials,  plant  tours,  reports  to 
stockholders,  and  testimony  before 
Congressional  committees  and  state  and 
local  legislative  bodies.  Company  man¬ 
agers  also  keep  in  touch  with  their  elec¬ 
ted  representatives.  In  short,  every  ap. 
propriate  means  o^  communication  is 
used,  addressed  to  everyone  who  has 
a  legitimate  interest  in  each  issue. 

General  Electric  takes  great  pains  to 
maintain  a  posture  of  strict  non- 
partisanship.  We  say  that  even  aiding 
competing  parties  equally,  if  that  were 
possible,  would  not  be  consistent  with 
our  objective  of  being  absolutely  non¬ 
partisan. 

We  believe  that  a  company  has  an 
obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  help 
promote  the  kind  of  government  which 
will  contribute  most  to  progress  for 
business  and  the  nation.  We  think  this 
can  best  be  done  by  encouraging  em¬ 
ployees  to  discharge  their  political  ob¬ 
ligations  as  citizens,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  individual  freedom  and  political  in¬ 
dependence.  And  we  think  it  is  equally 
the  company’s  obligation  to  formulate 
and  express  a  well-thought-out  point  of 
view  on  legislative  issues  which  affect 
the  economy,  and  which  come  within 
the  company’s  specific  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  competence. 


Don’t  let  y.ur 

fuel  dollars 

-  V 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 


Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
want  it  .  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 
not  up  the  chimney! 

•  Thermostotically.  controlled 
even  temperatures  olwoys!  n 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours  f  la 

without  attention!  [  r  ' 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air,  t  v? 

steam,  hot  water  systems!  v 

Write  us  now  for  details.  f 

Some  Deolerships  available. 


RITEWAY 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  16,  Waivnesboro,  Va. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR- 


Effective  'nJiajMi 

MASTITIS^ 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 

Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro-Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SELECTA  syringe. 


and 

New 

HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

Minor  cuts, bruises,  scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING—  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

CUVKRAIJ.  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Moots  FHA  spcMhfi 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  III- — Estab.  b  -  • 
Originators  and  I.^argcst  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 


Widths  Available-lOOUn.Ft^ 


2  Gauge  (.002)., 

1  3',  4;  9'&  16  ft.  widths  .. 

4  Gauge  (.004),, 
6  Gauge  (.006)., 

Sq.  Ft. 

f  3;  6‘,  lo;  12;  14;  i6f 

1  20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widths  _ 

8  Gouge  (.008).. 

1  12;  16)  20'&  24  ft.  widms 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  feed  Dealer 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Pri^ 
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Warren  Hawley,  Sr.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  (left)  examining  a  couple  of  the  lamb  carcasses. 
Note  the  extreme  differences  in  the  proportion  of  fat  to  lean  at  the  location  where 
the  carcass  is  cut.  At  right  is  Alex  Sweedler  of  the  Syracuse  Packing  Co. 


^'The  Proof  of  the  Pudding’’ 


Professor  Robert  Bratton,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  with  his  first  place  barrow,  one  of  the  much 
discussed  Landrace  breed  of  hogs. 


HIS  YEAR  for  the  second  time 
exhibitors  from  New  York  and 
neighboring  states  competed 
for  honors  in  the  carcass  bar- 
row  show.  The  number  of  barrows  com¬ 
peting  almost  tripled,  last  year  12,  this 
year  31.  The  animals  are  judged  alive, 
slaughtered,  and  theri  judged  as  car¬ 
casses.  Professor  George  Wellington, 
Robert  Rector  and  Tony  Conti  judged 
the  live  barrows.  Below  are  some  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  results: 


Live 


CARCASS 


weights.  Hogs  weighing  270  pounds  or 
over  sold  in  September  at  about  the 
same  price  per  hundredweight  as  light 
hogs.  ^ 

Simple  tools  have  been  developed  to 
aid  in  finding  the  depth  of  the  back 
fat  layer;  this  depth  has  been  hooked 
to  a  grading  system. 

The  carcass  wether  show,  initiated 
at  the  fair  this  year,  brought  forth 
some  surprising  facts  about  market 
lambs.  The  lambs  were  judged  alive, 
slaughtered  and  then  judged  in  the  car¬ 
cass.  It  isn’t  always  the  most  beautiful 


Weight 

Primal  cuts 

animals  which  are  the  most  useful.  The 

tbs. 

Placing 

Placing  °/o  live  wt. 

results  of  the 

show 

follow: 

227 

4 

1 

50.97 

220 

8 

2 

49.50 

Live 

CARCASS 

204 

1 

3 

48.75 

221 

22 

4 

48.64 

Inches  Fat 

205 

19 

5 

47.61 

Weight  Placing 

Placing 

Loin  eye* 

thickness 

223 

29 

6 

47.94 

209 

30 

7 

48.09 

75  1 

1 

2.12 

0.17 

214 

12 

8 

47.38 

93  2 

2 

2.08 

0.40 

223 

6 

9 

47.58 

76  3 

.  4 

1.93 

0.22 

224 

14 

10 

47.10 

106  4 

5 

1.50 

0.60 

82  5 

6 

2.05 

0.14 

The 

column 

headecT 

“primal  cuts” 

94  6 

3 

1.72 

0.27 

represents  the  meat  portion  of  the  bar- 

’'Loin  eye  area  in  square  inches. 

row  which  is  easily  saleable.  In  these 
cuts  are  included  the  hams,  loins,  bos¬ 
ton  butts  and  picnic  hams. 

During  recent  years,  market  demand 
for  hogs  with  a  higher  proportion  of 
lean  to  fat  has  brought  about  changes 
in  feeding  and  breeding  practices. 
The  Landrace  breed  is  one  of  the  “meat 
type’’  hogs  becoming  more  common  in 
this  country.  Recent  market  reports 
reflect  the  attitude  of  buyers  to  heavy 


The  loin  eye  area  in  these  figures 
represents  the  size  of  the  lamb  chop  as 
it  would  appeal-  on  the  dinner  table. 
Certainly  the  housewife  today  wants 
all  red  meat  and  little  fat  in  exchange 
for  her  hard-earned  dollar. 

The  first  place  lamb  in  the  carcass 
was  exhibited  by  John  Adams,  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  second  place  by  Jeff 
Samson,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

— Warrcjt  Brnimon 


The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  keeps  you 
posted  through  its  new  radar,  facsimile, 
and  teletype  hurricane  warning  facilities 
over  NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 
four  times  daily — at  6:25  a.m.^  7  ;15  a.m., 
12:15  p.  m.,  and  6:15  p.  m. 

EMERGENCY  STORM  WARNINGS  are 
broadcast  on  short  notice  over  NRN  direct 
from  the  USWB  expert  meteorologists, 
usually  every  two  hours,  on  the  even  hour 
(8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  noon,  2  p.m.,  4  p.m., 
6  p.m.,  8  p.m.,  10  p.m.) 

KEEP  TUNED  TO,  YOUR  FAVORITE  NRN 
STATION  FOR  UP  -  TO  -  THE  MINUTE 
WEATHER  INFORMATION  FROM  OFFICIAL 
SOURCES. 


AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Clean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

EM  SEATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF 

98.1  me. 

Clean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7 

me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5 

me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

Troy-Albany- 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3 

me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Utka-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7 

me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN- 

93.3  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7 

me. 

Niagara  Falls- 

Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Brought  to  you  over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

(formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 

ALTERNATELY  SPONSORED  BY 


AND 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SL 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

El 

RS'  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 2U  cents  per  worn,  initial 
or  sroup  of  numerals.  Exan^ple  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  oayment  is  required. 


\ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

EMPIRE  LIVES'TOCK  MARKETING  Cooperative 
stockyards  are  good  places  to  sell  and  buy  dairy 
replacements.  Regulai  livestock  sales  every 
Monday  at  Dryden,  Tuesday  at  Caledonia. 
Gouverneur,  West  Winfield ;  Wednesday  at  Bull¬ 
ville,  Greene;  Thursday,  Bath.  Oneonta,  Water 
town.  Ask  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards 
Manager  for  schedule  of  special  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sales,  daily  calf  markets  and  for  informa 
•ion  on  Empire’s  farm  auction  service 

COWS  FOR  SALE — IB.  and  Blood  tested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bots.  Leonai  dsville.  New  York. 

HOLSTEINS 

ATTEN'TION!  DAIRYMEN.  125  Jim  Dandy  Hol- 
steins.  We  have  on  hand  125  top  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  with  size,  type  and  condition.  Come 
and  have  a  look,  as  wc  siilicit  trade  from  the 
most  critical  buyers.  Falmer  &  Myers,  Owners, 
Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone;  572  Moravia.  169  Mor¬ 
avia.  We  have  a  trade  that  good  cows  made. 

AYRSHIRES 

EASY  MILKING,  'THRIFTY,  rugged,  —  typical 
Ayrshire  qualities.  Start  now,  calves,  polled  or 
horned  bulls  available.  Write,  visit  —  Partridge 
Hill  Farm,  rJox  A210,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

BROWN  SWISS,  BRED  heifers,  NYAB  sired. 
Irving  R.  Peck,  Elnora,  New  Y'ork. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

FEEDER  CA'T'ILE.  Any  amount.  Weiglil  300- 
700  lbs.  Arriving  from  West  each  week.  Leslie 
Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Rt.  77,  Phone  Mid- 
dleport,  N.  Y.  RE  5-5915. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heiiers. 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

REGIS'IERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 
calves.  Eileenmere  breeding,  also  several  bied 
and  open  neilers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
good  families.  R.  C.  MeElroy.  H  D  1,  Fairview. 
Penna. 

FOR  SALE.  Two  year  old  Angus  Bulls,  excellent 
bloodlines,  right  type  priced  reasonable.  Also, 
bred  cows  and  heifers.  William  Slaigbi.  Dansvuie. 
New  York. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CAT'TBE  ARE  gentle,  excellent 
foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beet  Cattle  Business  or  im¬ 
proving  your  present  herd,  our  Association  can 
neip.  Registered  buns,  cows  and  caives  may  be 
purebased  from  members  of  our  Association. 
Also,  cows  anq  heiiers  lor  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  mtormation.  New  York  Herefoid 
Ass’n.,  22  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

HEREFORDS— POLLED.  We  are  offering  good, 
useful  heifers  at,d  herd  bulls  for  sale  now. 
Visitors  welcome.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereiord 
Farms.  Tel.  31,  Groton,  New  York. 

BPF  PAWNEE  DOMINO  3,  P-8  790910— 755024, 
Sometime  Grand  Champion  in  EPHA ;  cleaa  herd 
of  sixteen  polled  Hereford  cows,  representing  top 
breeders.  Sunningvale  Farm,  Kingfield,  Maine. 

'THERE  WILL  BE  four  Charolais-Hereiord 
steers,  one  yearling,  registered  Hereford  Bull  at 
the  Pike,  N.  Y.  Feeder  Calf  Sale  October  29. 
Consigned  by  Circle  B.  Farm,  Little  Genesee, 

N.  Y. 

SWINE 

REGIS'TERED  BERKSHiRES,  spring  boars  and 
gilts.  Also  fall  bred  gilts,  good  size,  top  quality, 
best  breeding,  pricea  rig.t>t.  Ken  Wiley.  Penfield. 
N.  Y.  Phone  FRontier  7-  2633. 

FOR  SALE:  CASWELL  Farro-Crates  and  Way- 
o-crates.  We  are  an  authorized  dealer.  Ralph 
Blick,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  Williamson  3087. 

FOR  SALE;  REGISTERED  Berkshire  spring 
boars  and  gilts,  anc  fall  pigs.  John  Bliek  and 
Sons,  Williarhson,  N.  Y.  Williamson  3084  or  3087. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Poland  China  spring 
boars  and  gilts.  John  Bliek  and  Sons,  William¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Williamson  3084  or  3087. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  baby  pigs,  bred 
gilts,  service  boars  all  ages.  More  lean  meat  type. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

COONHOUNDS  —  SEVERAL  outstanding,  the 
best  money  can  buy,  at  reasonable  prices;  trial. 
Kennels  on  Rt.  96.  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.  1.  H. 
Moore,  P.O.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SWISS  Saint  Bernard  Puppies. 
Schwarzwald  Kennels,  5136  Cascade  Rd.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Telephone  Glendale  86468. 

BEAGLE,  BASSETTS,  POINTERS  and  coon- 
hound  pups  and  young  dogs,  $10.00  and  up. 
Champs  Kennels,  Holcomb,  New  York. 

SHEEP 

OXFORD  RAMS:  REGISTERED  yearlings  and 
two  year  olds— selected  stock.  Good  size,  lop 
quality,  best  breeding.  Lawrence  L.  Davey, 
Marcellus.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM  ,550.00.  Meadow- 
brook  Sheep  barm,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  and  ewes,  good 
selection.  George  Mayne  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

CORRIEDALKS,  ONE  and  two  year  old  bred 
ewes.  Also  a  few  yearling  rams.  Two  older  rams 
cheap.  W.  H.  Preston,  Springwater,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Hemlock  414F6. 


_ ^GOATS _ 

MILKING  MACHINES,  Stainless  Steel  Milking 
pails,  strainers,  botUccaps  etc  Send  25c  for  cata¬ 
log.  refunded  wnth  first  order.  Hoegger  Supply 
Co..  Milford,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  THROUGH  your 
nearby  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock  Market 
ing  Cooperative.  Top  prices  prompt  pay  p.enty 
of  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath.  Bullville 
Caledonia.  Dryden,  Gouverneur  Greene.  Oneonta 
Watertewn  West  Winfield 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  r  agan-Kapp  Line 
cross  Leghoins  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links,  Peterson  Corn 
isn  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  V'ievv 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich.  N  Y, 
—Phone  Myrtle  2-75(M 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs-  -early  their 

food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  ol  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Red.s  Big  meat 
birds  don't  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leaning  “gg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  :ist  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week, 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 
PULLETS — HEALTHY,  RUGGED,  range  grow’n 
quality.  Ready-to-lay  Harco  strain  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard’s  496’s.  Kimber  Leghorns  17-24  weeks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Quantities  delivered.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Reasonable  prices.  Lovell 
Gordon,  Fultonville,  New  York. 


DUCKS 

WHITE  CRESTED  DRAKES  ,‘glO.OO  ea.  Flying 

Maiiard  Breeders  5>o.5u  per  pair.  MeauowDiooK. 
Richfield  2  Pa. 


_  RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  NEW  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
5500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
W’hite’s  Rabbitry,  Delawaie.  Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  How  to  Make 
53.000  Yearly.  Sparetime.  Raising  Earthworms!" 
Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED — Established  agents 
now  "calling  on  It-Tners  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  tor  our  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  ana  ap^ioximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products,  Lederle, 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  An^’hor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jer 
sey,  Inc..  Dealer  Division.  P.  O.  Box  464. 
Camden  1,  N.  J 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments.  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  .vour  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  w'rite  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England.  Dept.  A,  'TopsiTeid. 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  "Serv 
ing  the  Entire  NortCi. astern  United  States." 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  infectious  scours  in  cattle 
or  calves,  coccidiosis  'n  lambs.  "Unicorn  Short- 
Stop”  speedily  halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given 
by  mouth.  1  lb,  bottle  ,56.50  postpaid.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co..  Inc..  Dept.  A-1,  Grand  Gorge. 
New  York. 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections 1  dozen 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  $7.50  Pen-Fo- 
Mast  (100,000  unit  penicillin  tubes'  .’liS.SO  a 
■  dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3.000,000  units 
,$4.75  dozen.  Postpaid.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmacal  Co..  Inc..  Dept  A-2.  Grand 
Gorge.  New  York. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  "time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Var  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata.  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  3U  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J. 
Walker.  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy.  Sheldon  St..  Norwich.  New  York 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  nappy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  svithout  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


WELL  DRILLING 

HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING— first  find  the  vein 
and  depth,  then  drill.  No  risk  or  chance  under 
this  method.  So  much  water  for  so  much  money. 
505  Summer  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  Ml-8-0993. 


SCHOOLS 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home  in 
spare  time  with  62-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet 
free.  American  School,  Dept.  X753,  Dre.xel  at 
5Sth,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

BIG  PROFITS  SELLING  50-slar  tlags.  nylons, 
socks,  hani’bags.  .ugs  shavers,  typewriters, 
watches.  Simmms.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

HAY  &  OATS 

WAN'TED  TOP  QUALTi  Y  Clover-'Timo  hy  also 
alfalfa.  S.  A.  Rauch,  New  Hope  Pa.  V'O-’2-2081 

ALFALFA  FlRS'l  AND  second  cutting,  other 
■grades  of  ch  /’■■c  dairy  hay  delivered  by  truck- 
load.  Bales  Russe.l  East  Durham.  N,  Y.  Phone 
Melrose  4-2591  , 

2500  BALES  EaRLY  CU'T  mixed  timolhy  and 
alfalfa.  Never  wet.  Harry  Munsell,  Mallory  Road. 
New  Hartford.  N.  Y.  , 

ALL  'TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  representation.  Stewart’s,  Maplecrest, 
New  Y'ork. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUC'TION  SCHOOI  .  Ft.  Smith.  Ai’k  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUC'TIONEER  —  Livestock  and  tarm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146  .\ew  York. 

SELLING  OUT?  LET  EMPIRE  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  handle  your  farm  auction  — 
you’ll  be  glad  you  id  See  your  .icarby  Empire 
stockyards  manager  or  write:  O.  Charles  Koenig, 
Farm  Sales  Suiiervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  Oneonta  N  Y 

HELP  WANTED 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  jnonlhs  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — stale  age, 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable,  Re^ly  to  Box  92.  Route  1,  Titusville, 
New  Jersey. 

herdsman— GOOD  MILKER.  Artificial  breed¬ 
ing  ability  dfsirabie.  Top  Brown  Swiss  herd. 
State  age,  height,  weight  and  family.  Box  No. 
92.  'Titusville,  New  Jersey  or  telephone  Penning¬ 
ton  7-15,50. 

WIDOWER  52.  WELL  Established  farm,  main 
road,  needs  housekeeper  in  the  forties.  Home, 
security,  pleasant  working  conditions,  children 
permissible.  Please  write  siluation.  qualifications, 
needs,  pictures  Box  514-VL,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y'. 

MARRIED  MAN  FOR  general  farm  work.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  references  necessary.  Must  be  top 
milker.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashle.v  Falls.  Mass. 

HOUSEWORKER  20  to  40  for  young  lamily  with 
two  school  children.  Own  room  in  lovely  home 
on  Long  Island.  Must  be  used  to  children  and 
pets.  .5150  moninly.  Wc  will  forward  fare.  Send 
snapshot  and  information  to;  Mrs.  F.  Laventhall, 
2.55  Pine  St.  Freeport  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

IS  'THERE  A  struggling  small  poultry  farmer 
with  good  record  who  should  close  out  aVid  be¬ 
come  working  manager  on  adequately  financed 
commercial  egg  farm?  Salary,  bonus  and  event¬ 
ual  partnership  for  right  man.  Box  514-TF, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

MALE  OR  FEMALE:  Openings  for  a  coup'e  or 
single  person  to  serve  as  cottage  parents.  Chal¬ 
lenging  work  with  bright  teen-age  boys  and  girls 
needing  temporary  separation  from  home.  Beau¬ 
tiful  countr.v  setting  twelve  miles  from  Ithaca. 
Interviews  by  appointment  only.  Write  fully  to 
Paul  Martineau,  Junior  Republic,  Froeville.  Now 
Y'ork. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  OUR  famous  clover.  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs  $1.95;  ease  6-5’s  ,59.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $10.80;  2-60’s 
$21.00;  5  or  more  -510.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80:  5  or  more 
.S9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Api'Ties.  Berkshire.  New  York. 

CUT  COMB  CLOVER  honey  (White  Premium) 

5  lbs.  $2.,50.  Extracted  .52,00.  Six  extracted  .510.00 
all  prepaid.  60  lbs.  extracted  .510.80  here.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD.  HAHDBOAHD.  INSULA'TION  Bulla 
anything  fast  right  strong  efficiently  econ 
omically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way  Send  for  whole.sale  illustrated  price-lis' 
catalog  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford  Direct  trom  New  England — New  York 
distributor  Violette  Co.  Lunenburg  Mass 

PECANS 

PECANS  IN  SHELL:  5  pounds  Stuarts.  ,53.00. 

7  pounds  mixed  $3.00  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres- 
Windsor,  Virginia. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

WANTED:  CHRIS'TINIAS  Trees  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  for  auction.  Nov.  14th.  Dec.  5th.  Write 
Carena  Christmas  Tree  Farm.  RD3.  Norwich. 
New  York. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Blueberry, 
Blackberry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  tor 
tree  catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford.  Mass. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST  AND  LOC^E  shavings,  trailer  load 
delivery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or  write 
prices.  FO-5-7755.  Townshend  Waste  Wood  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Inc..  Townshend.  Vermont. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

PRESSURE  TREATED  POLES  for  barns  and 
sheds.  Cedar  posts  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing. 
'Truckload  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Mar¬ 
cellus.  Ne»v  York.  Pnone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 

I  PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  7  Issue . Closes  Oef.  22 

Nov.  21  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 

Oo«  5  Issue . Closes  Nov.  19 

Dec.  19  Issue . Closes  Dec.  3 


_  COUNTRY  BOARD 

ROSE  HILL  RE  TIREMENT  Residence  Route  3. 
Geneva.  N.  Y.  Mansion  overlooking  lake.  Perma¬ 
nent  boarding  guests  $18-33  weekly. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BKITlisH  CtlLONY  Stamps,  all  diflerem’ 
10c  Approvals  Crown  Stamp  Company  y0)> 
Virgil  Ontario. 

500  MIXED  WORLDWIDE  Stamps'  25c.  ArtmT 
Sibley.  Box  '222,  Uxbridge.  Mass., 

25  DIFFEREN'T  LARGE^  American  Commem- 
oralives  10c  With  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  287.  Ontario 

BEAUTIFUL  STAMPS — Five  sets :  dogs,  eiiy 

phants.  fruits,  flowers,  sports.  Only  25c.  Approv¬ 
als.  Skyline  Stamps,  1820  Faulkland  Road.  Wil¬ 
mington  5  Del. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  COVERS — iaroauiiris  Save— Direci 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8  $7  78  11-8x13-8.  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  hsi  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc 
Binghamton  New  York 


_ SIGNS _ _ 

NO  'TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  tree 
Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  New  York. 

FARM  SIGNS,  ABB  wordings,  metal,  enamei 
No  'Trespassing,  etc.  F'cee  sample — catalog,  write 
Signs  ,54  Hamilton  Auhimn  New  York  Dent  G 

ALUMINUM  POSTFD  SIGNS,  attractive,  econ¬ 
omical.  Informatii  n.  prices  Met  Signs,  Box  452 
A1  lament,  N.  Y. 


_  FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBb,  large  and  medium  size  to¬ 
gether,  mixed  colors..  $15.95  thousand.  H.  Gord¬ 
on  Southold  New  YorV 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  America's  linesl.  Write 
for  free  color  folacr  Fisener  Greenhouses.  Dept. 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


PRINTING 

FIFTY  LET'TER1IEa1J8,'"  50  envelopes  printed 
.51,00  postpaid.  Snell  Prinicry,  Red  Lion.  Penna. 
1,000  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  labels  in  piastlc 
bo.x  ,51.00,  pocket  rubber  stamp  $1.00.  Derby 
Press,  Box  16A,  Derby  Vermont. 


REAL  ESTATE 

S'TROU'T  CA'TA'LOG  —  'Free.  Over  3500  bargains 
described,  36  stales,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Slrout 
Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  Y'ork  10,  N.  Y. 
WAN'TED,  all  'TYPES  farms,  acreage,  homes, 
and  business  opportunities  for  sale,  phone  or 
write,  W  W.  VVerts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City. 

New  York.  _ 

122  ACRE  BRADFORD  CO.,  Pa.,  farm,  not  loo 
far  trom  Nichols  N.  Y.,  good  6  roorn  house, 
basement /Ita IT,  and  othei  buildings.  6  milk  cows, 
tractor  and  equipment,  5So00  complete.  VV.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  .lohnsjn  City.  New  Yorlc _ 

260  'acre  DAIR^“l'ARM~'neai“rrbaca,  N.  Y 
Finger  Lakes  area.  47  head  rtock.  fully  equipp™. 
modern  9  room  home  large  dairy  barn,  other 
outbuildings.  ,558,000.  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate, 

Johnson  City.  New  York. _  _ 

i:i7  ACRE  DAIRY  PARM,  equipped  or  hare. 
Large  house,  bath,  furnace,  new  barn.  Anna 
Longfritz,  Broker,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Phone 

5-2i;:7.  _ 

VERMONT  COUNTRY  HOME.  Modern  ebnyen- 
icnces.  Good  shape.  'Tweot.v  acres.  Price  .52350. 

George  Brew,  East  Concord.  Vermont. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  161  ACHES,  'stocked'  and  equipped. 
Bare  farm,  270  acres.  .55.000  down.  200  acres 
timber  land  in  Adirondacks.  Sadlon  Real  Estate, 
James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Springfield. 

N.  Y.  ,  ■  _ 

P'OR  SaLe  or  on  shares  or  contract,  excellent 
farm  in  Orange  County.  235  acres.  50  milkers, 
complete  line  machinery.  To  excellent 
only,  with  good  references  and  some  cash,  box 
514- -GH.  .American  A.grif'ulturist,  Ithaca^lL_L 
WArCTi^''TO 'RENT-^farm  for 'at  least  40  head. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Bo.x  326,  Norwicn. 
N,  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  foi  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  We 
paid  $6,500.00  for  1794  dollar.  Wanted— certain 
others  before  1904  1870-S-S3.00  gold  'Wiin 

525.000.00.  Others  fine  pay  $60.00  to  $2,500.00. 
Certain  Lincoln  Cents  1909-1955 — $20.00-$17o.UO. 
Indian  Cents  $225.00;  dimes  1894-1942 — $25.00- 
$3,000.00;  quarters  1896-S  —  1923-S  —  §20.00- 
$600.00;  half  dollars  1838-0-1928  — 
$3,000.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.01 
$3,000.00.  Canadian  Coins— 1921-5b  silver  $100.uu. 
1889-lOc  $100.00.  1921-50C  .5750.00.  For  complete 
allcoin  information,  before  sending  coins,  PUi" 
chase  for  $1.00  our  large  illustrated  guarantee 
buying-selling  catalugue  Catalogue  dollar  re¬ 
funded,  ,520.00  sale.  Worlhycoin  Corporation 
(K-432-C).  Boston  8,  Mass. 


to 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

P  &  D  BiLO  uNLOADERS  Handle  Hard 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  le^en 
100  neaa  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  tna 
on  money  Pack  guarantee.  Also  neavy  duty  auge 
bunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  2?  sq.  “• 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  ^aie- 

Co.  Plainfield  22.  Illinois  _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders. 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.*  Herringbone  man 

ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  ^ 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings  lem 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


fContinued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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RYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 
WED.,  OCTOBER  28,  at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

20  COWS  -  15  BRED  HEIFERS  -  3  BULLS 

All  from  good  farmc -breeder  herds.  All  females  fresh 
or  due  within  W  days.  A  grand  ot  of  young  cows  and 
heifers,  many  from  record  dams  with  up  to  12826  M 
4,4%  567  F  at  4  yrs.  Actual  305- day  2-x  record.  The 
hulls  are  all  ready  for  service  and  from  record  dams. 
One  is  by  the  $10,000  ‘Rare  Coin’.  There  are  2  daughters 
of  the  $10,000.  ‘Goli  C  2nd’;  5  by  Meredith  Prediction, 
NYABC’s  greatest  Approved  Ayrshire  sire:  2  by  the 
noted  Balig  Bruno  and  many  ethers  by  top  bulls. 
health  :  All  from  Bang’s  Certified  herds,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  T.B.  Blooo  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  3C  day'  prior  to  sale. 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 
tom  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

/Continued  from  Opposite  Page/ 


NEW  AND  USED  EQU'lPMENT 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  on  Silo-Matic  silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  further 
details  write  to — P  &  D  Sales  Co.,  Plainfield.  Ill. 

GOVERNMENT  SELLS:  SurpFus  farm  machirT 
ery;  leeps:  trucks;  tractors;  farm  implements, 
misc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro 
cedure  SI  00.  ’■Governn  ent  Surplus  Sales.”  Box 
425- AA.  Nar.uet  N.  Y  , 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  Charger,  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators  on 
wood  posts.  Qperates  from  110  volts.  Two  year 
parts  warranty.  ’20  day  money  back  guarantee 
if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid. 
Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith- 
Fisher,  Inc..  Dept.  AA,  Owosso.  Michigan. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  Attractive  low  price 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co..  Honeoye 
Falls-  N  Y _ 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS  government  surplus.  He.x 
head,  heat  treated.  '  wholesale  prices.  Rolling, 
RI-4919.  1127  Military  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 
ROTARY  TILLERS.  FARM  tractor  size.  N^w 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road,  Williamstovvn,  Mass. 

FARM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  equipment-'^-SO  crawl¬ 
er  tractors,  loaders  and  dozers,  So25  up;  100 
tractors  with  loaders-dozers  and  backhoes ;  20 
forage  harvesters,  $200  up;  45  combines  pull  type 
and  self  propelled  and  corn  sheller  attachments; 
20  corn  pickers,  $200  up;  60  balers  all  makes. 
S200  up:  dismantling  ca.se  and  New  Holland  76 
for  parts:  40  spreaders,  .some  PTO;  45  grain 
drills,  $40  up.  20  acres  farm  e<iuipment.  Our 
trucks  deliver.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  CONTINUOUS  GRAIN  DRYERS— M.  C. 
Chopper,  the  4-in  one  machine,  chopper-  hay  con¬ 
ditioner-mower-stalk  shredder.  Chester  I.  Fred 
crick.  Distributor,  ‘Taylor  Road,  Mendon.  N.  Y 
Phone  Honeoye  Falls  317-W. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRLAL  OFirER,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  30c;  12-40c.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
?2.00,  12-^53.00.  Superior  '  cniality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Service.  62C  Schenectady  1,  N,  Y. 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — heautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  25C.  Add  15C  foi  postage  and  handlfng.  Mail 
your  negative  and  40C  coin — now!  Penny-Pix, 
Delair,  New  Jerse'y. 

Si^lAL  TRIAL  OFFldR:  Roll  developed.  8 
jumbo  prints  $.25:  12-$. 35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Bo.x  191B,  Lyons,  New  York. 


_  WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

bAP.KIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
tO'  catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

housewares.  APPLIANCES,  Toys.  Free  cata- 

^ue  Salimone,  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

Dresses  24c;  shoes  39c:  Men’s  suits  $4.95: 

trousers  $1.'20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
og.  Transworla.  164-AA  Christopher.  Brook- 
bn  12,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 

money  easily.  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags, 
bxpertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  usea  e.xclusively  Investment  not  required, 
Josephine  Gareau,  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 
K^ISE~^0  or  more  sasTiy!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations.  Complete 
CTedit!  Write  for  free  catalog  today.  Bebco. 
Dept.  A.  G.  59  Oneonia,  New  York. 

WASHABLE  WOOLS  —  make  stunning  skirts, 

iswts,  dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon  Blend. 
M-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10c. 
kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AW  'Taylor,  Minneapolis 
■^i_^Iinn. 

HAND‘’cr6cHET’E'd” hand kerciifcrs  SLOlTeacE 
Handkerchiefs,  306  Mortimer  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


_ _  MISCELLANEOUS  _  _ 

Rubber  stamps  —  3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing.  Labels.  Free  fo.der.  Champlain  liidus- 
Hics,  Hinesburg  2  Vermont.  •  _ 

afraid  of  lightning?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 

Hee  inspection,  survey  and  e.xact  cost  on  com¬ 
pete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Col lins,  Inc., 
Doddington  Road  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phone 
^•0445. 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 
Rar  9.*^^'''jHg,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  ’I’huusands 
^atisfied  customers  StoKer's.  Dresden.  Tenne'ssee. 

Parts  for'^  STOVES,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 
L  gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  795  Broad- 
Y^^Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

NIGHT  markers  for  mail  box,  house 
"a  lawn.  Send  for  literature.  Elgan  Enterprises, 
127.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


have  always  been  very  well  pleased 
With  the  results  obtained  from  the  ads 
placed  in  the  Subscribers'  Exchange  of  the 
^oier/con  Agriculturist.— Walter  McIntyre, 
McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

Oct.  22-23  —  Annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  and  Farm  Show,  G.L.P.  War 
Memorial  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27-30 — New  York  State  Grange, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Nov.  10-12---New  York  Farm  Bureau 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.-Y. 

Nov.  12-15 — National  F.F.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  13-14 — National  Grange  An¬ 
nual  Session,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-10 — National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  convention  and 
contests,  Washington,  D.  C. 

—  A.  A.  — 

C  IVIL  SERVICE  TESTS 

^  Fifty  different  occupational  fields  are 
open  to  young  people  of  college  caliber 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  applications 
are  now  being  accepted  for  the  1960 
examination.  The  examination  is  open 
to  college  juniors,  seniors  and  gradu¬ 
ates  and  to  those  who  have  had  equiv¬ 
alent  experience.  Starting  salaries 
range  from  $4,040  to  $4,980  a  year  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications. 

Written  tests  will  be  held  November 
14,  January  9,  February  13,  April  9, 
and  May'  14.  For  further  informatibn 
about  the  test  and  how  to  apply,  write 
to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or  get  the  Civil 
Service  Announcement  No.  206  from 
college  placement  offices  and  many  post 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

—  A.  A.  — 

:new  wheat  variety 

'  Farmers  have  had  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  with  resistance  to  loose  smut, 
but  now  Cornell  has  developed  AVON, 
a  variety  which  resists  all  three  smut 
diseases,  loose  smut  and  also  common 
and  dwarf  bunt.  In  addition,  Avon 
wheat  straw  is  shorter  by  two  inches 
than  Genesee,  and  consequently  stiffer- 
strawed,  a  characteristic  which  will 
prevent  so  much  lodging  on  fertile 
fields.  Under  medium  nitrogen  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  Avon  yields  well.  ‘ 


OCTOBER  POULTRY 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Following  are  some  of  the  things 
producers  should  do  or  "see  to" 
during  October, 

1.  House  any  pullets  left  on  range. 

2.  Take  very  good  care  of  the 
newly  housed  pullets.  Treat 
them  with  "kid  gloves." 

3.  See  that  the  pullets  have  plenty 
of  "shell  making"  materials. 

4.  Keep  nests  filled  with  plenty  of 
clean,  dry,  nesting  material. 

5.  Start  your  pullets  on  a  sound, 
regular  management  program 
and  stick  to  it. 

6.  Cull  pullets  that  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  after  laying  for  only  a 
few  weeks. 

7.  Begin  built-up  litter  program. 
Have  litter  6"  to  8"  deep  by 
cold  weather.  Be  sure  it's  dry. 

8.  Turn  on  lights  in  laying  house. 
Layers  need  about  14  hours  per 
day. 

9.  B^uy  "winter"'  equipment  such  as 
heating  cables  for  watcrers. 

10.  Gather  eggs  at  least  3  times  a 
day. 

11.  Cool  eggs  to  45°F  in  cold 
months. 

12.  Condition  coses,  cartons,  fillers, 
and  flats  in  the  packing  room 
prior  to  packing. 

13.  Deliver  eggs  to  market  at  least 
twice  a  week. 


HOW 
WILL 
YOU 


THIS  CALF? 

Will  you  sell  this  calf  as  a  vealer  or  will  you 
raise  it  as  a  replacerrfent  until  its  productive 
usefulness  is  over  and  then  sell  it  for  slaughter? 

This  is  your  decision  to  make  and  yours 
alone.  Under  our  free  enterprise  sysVem  which 
you  maintain  by  your  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  government,  only  you  can  say  when, 
where,  and  how  you’ll  market  this  calf.  Also, 
under  this  system  of  free  choice,  only  you 
voluntarily  make  the  decision  to  use  the  mar¬ 
keting  service  that  gives  patrons  every  advan¬ 
tage  at  each  of  nine  convenient  Empire  loca¬ 
tions,  or  right  on  the  farm  through  Empire’s 
farm  sales  service. 


Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 

STOCKYARDS  AT 

BATH  •  BULLVILLE  •  CALEDONIA  •  DRYDEN  •  GOUVERNEUR 
GREENE  •  ONEONTA  •  WATERTOWN  •  WEST  WINFIELD 


STOP  EXHAUST  SMOKING! 

AT  GARAGiS,  SERVICE  STA.,  jjfjjllk. 
ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


STOP  BURNING  OIL! 


MOTOR 

MEDIO 

(o' MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


AYRSHIRE  flUCTION 


For  CARL  F.  MILIUS.  Erie  Co.,  No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 
SAT.,  OCT.  24,  at  1:00  P.M. 

Farm  is  IV,  mi,  N.W.  of  Village  on  Cain  Rd.  From 
N.Y.  Thruway  take  Hamburg  or  Silver  Creek  exits. 

21  COWS.  2  BRED  HEIFERS,  POLLED  BULL 
Thirteen  fresh,  3  due 'in  Nov.,  4  in  Dec.,  3  later.  This 
is  a  good  group  young  fall  calving  cattle  that  will 
be  ‘‘money-makers’'  tor  those  who  get  them.  All  are  by 
well  bred  bulls  Don’t  miss  this  small  sale  of  real  good 
cattle.  Two  nearly  new  Surge  Milker  Units  sell. 
HEALTH;  T.B.  Aecred..  Bang’s  Certified,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  T.B.  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  before  sale.  Catalogs  at 
the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


L  A  N  D  R  A  C  E 

"BEST  BY  TEST" 

f 

Performance  Proveh  In  America's 
Testing  Stations.  Free  Folder. 


AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASSN. 
Box  29  Noblesville,  Ind. 


NEW  SALE  DATE  FOR  THE 

Langmore  Farms  Inc.  Dispersal 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1959-10:00  A.M. 
Farm  located  6  miles  East  of  Troy  on  Route  2 
153  HEAD  6  BULLS  71  COWS 
22  BRED  HEIFERS  53  OPEN  HEIFERS 
The  Langmore  Farms  Dispersal  scheduled 
for  September  25th  was  cancelled  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  vaccinated,  fresh  cow  showed  a 
reaction  to  the  blood  test  and  their  herd 
certificate  was  suspended  and  In  order  to  be 
reinstated  another  30  day  test  was  required. 

The  Langmore  Herd  Is  extremely  well  bred 
and  Includes  46  daughters  of  the  A.R.  Proven 
Sire,  Falrlawn  K.  Dominant  and  4  sons  from 
high  record  dams  In  the  sale. 

T.B.  and  Bang’s  Certified — Vaccinated — all  tested  for 
T.B.  and  Bang’s  withii  30  days  of  sale. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  WRITE 

THE  MERRYMAN  COMPANY 

SPARKS  -  MARYLAND 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Fall  Farrowed  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
weanling  boars  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the 
following  great  NATIONAL  .cind  IMPORTED 
Champions: 

RAMACO  MAINSTAY 
HIGH  REGARD 

OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6n 
FAITHLEGG  DAVID 
INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an 
order  to  reserve  one  or  more  of  these 
weanlings, 

FAirview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


New  York  State  Feeder  Calf  Sales 


ALTAMONT  (Fairgrounds)— Oct.  23— W.  Clark,  Cobleskill,  Sales  Mgr. 

BATH  (Empire  Livestock  Pavilion)— Oct.  28— Francis  Meeks,  Hornell,  Sales  Mgr. 

PIKE  (Fairgrounds)— Oct.  29— Verne  Dorvitt,  Fillmore,  Sales  Mgr. 

SYRACUSE  (Dryden)- Oct.  30— Robert  Harris,  Fabius,  Sales  Mgr. 

CALEDONIA  (Empire  Livestock  Pavilion)— Nov.  6— M.  M.  Weaver,  Waterloo,  Sales  Mgr. 
Calves  will  be  graded  according  to  quality,  breed  and  sex  and  inoculated. 
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Community 


By 

INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


HE  BEST  journal  published  by 
a  dam  site”  is  the  modest  slo¬ 
gan  carried  on  the  masthead  of 
the  TOWNSMAN,  a  little  news¬ 
paper  we  publish  at*  Grahamsville, 
N.  Y.,  midway  between  the  Merriman 
and  Neversink  dams.  One  unusual  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  unique  paper  is  that  it  is 
a  community  enterprise  operated  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  volunteer  workers  — 
“slave  labor”  the  stall  says  cheerfully. 

If  a  whole  community  can  be  said  to 
have  a  hobby,  the  TOWNSMAN  is  it! 
The  area  has  gone  all  out  to  keep  the 
paper  going,  and  when  it  is  ‘put  to  bed’ 
on  Tuesday  nights,  everyone  has  that 
comfortable  feeling  of  a  good  job  well 
done  once  more.  One  person  could  never 
make  a  success  of  a  project  like  our 
little  newspaper.  It  is  actually  13  years 
old,  and  while  it  has  had  its  troubles, 
financially  and  otherwise,  it  has  man¬ 
aged  to  report  the  news  of  the  Tri  Val¬ 
ley  area  around  Grahamsville  and  act 
as  a  bulletin  board  for  the  community 
for  all  this  time. 

Everyone  works  for  free  —  corres¬ 
pondents,  paper  folders,  machine  oper¬ 
ator,  addressograph  operator,  etc.  The 
last  few  years  we  have  hired  a  typist 
to  type  the  mats,  the  toughest  job  of 
all.  Even  the  typing  is  partly  a  labor  of 
love,  because  we  do  not  pay  enough 
for  the  actual  work  involved. 

In  the  past  13  years  we  have  had  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers,  the 
post  master,  several  school  teachers, 
the  rural  mail  carrier,  the  town  clerk, 
the  village  doctor,  the  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Tri  Valley  school,  lots  of 
housewives,  and  many  other  publjc 
spirited  local  folks  on  the  staff. 

The  paper  is  published  weekly  and 
covers  a  sprawling  and  rather  sparse¬ 
ly  settled  territory  in  the  southern 
Catskills,  which  includes  the  small 
post  offices  of  Claryville,  Neversink, 
Curry,  Sundown  and  Grahamsville,  and 
some  of  the  longest  rural  routes  in  the 
state.  The  Tri  Valley  area  is  made  up 
of  more  than  twenty  former  rural 
school  districts,  now  uaited  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  at  Grahamsville. 

The  TOWNSMAN  has  eight  pages, 
9x12  inches  in  size,  filled  with  all  the 
news  of  special  community  interest.  A 
recent  issue  included  a  ,  calendar  of 
community  events,  church  notes,  legis¬ 
lation  of  local  interest,  personals  by 
several  correspondents,  the  weather, 
stock  car  racing  results,  deaths,  Mrths, 
marriages.  Also,  news  about  a  school 
bond  issue,  the  Methodist  Church  Fair, 
plans  for  rebuilding  local  highways,  a 
new  traffic  regulation,  cards  of  thanks, 
and  advertisements  by  local  merchants. 

The  TOWNSMAN  was  started  at  a 
time  when  important  local  issues  had  to 
be  decided,  and  a  new  school  to  take 
care  of  the  mushrooming  population 
was  a  necessity.  Newspapers  published 
outside  were  interested  in  their  own 
school  problems  but  lukewarm  to  the 
special  needs  of  our  big  and  scattered 
school  population^  'We  needed  some¬ 
thing  to  tie  together  the  interests  of 
many  far-flung,  little  rural  scliools. 

Six  of  us,  the  local  physician.  Dr. 
Karl  Messinger;  the  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  Irving  A.  Marsland,  Jr.;  W. 
E.  (Gene)  Ross,  newly  chosen  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  .the  local  school  sys¬ 
tem;  teachers  Fred  Cryer  and  Mrs. 
Grant  Jocelyn,  and  the  writer  of  this 


article  met  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 
We  decided  a  community  newspaper 
would  provide  the  bulletin  board  our 
area  needed  so  desperately.  Out  of  our 
enthusiasm  and  ignorance  the  TOWNS¬ 
MAN  was  born. 

We  didn’t  kno)v  it  couldn’t  be  done! 
Brashly  we  signed  a  note  for  $750  and 
bought  an  office  duplicating  machine 
(offset  type)  which  handles  paper  9x12 
inches  when  folded.  Three  hundred 
subscriptions  were  secured  at  $1.00 
each.  Local  businessmen  backed  the 
venture  with  theirx  advertising.  To  avoid 
legal  complications,  we  incorporated  as 
the  Ronech  Publishing  Company  and 
set  up  regular  bookkeeping  procedures. 

Our  first  office  was  the  loft  above 
Krum’s  General  Store  in  Grahamsville. 
The  news  we  gathered  was  put  on  the 
mats  with  an  ordinary  typewriter,  ads 
were  lettered  by  hand,  and  addresses 
were  handwritten  and  pasted  in  place. 
The  paper  was  folded  and  turned  by 
hand.  The  weather  was  hot  and  humid, 
and  the  duplicating  machine  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  operators  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  temperature. 
After  a  few  weeks  we  moved  our  equip¬ 
ment  into  an  empty  building  belonging 
to  John  Condren,  retired  feed  dealer. 
In  all  of  its  years  of  shifting  about,  the 
TOWNSMAN  has  never  had  a  host 
who  accepted  rental.  It  now  has  spaci¬ 
ous  quarters  in  a  garage  belonging  to 
Tom  Crispell,  a  teacher  in  the  Tri  Val¬ 
ley  School  at  Grahamsville. 

During  that  early  period,  work  was 
complicated  by  people  who  fell  ill  or 
insisted  on  being  born  on  Tuesday 
nights,  calling  Dr.  Messinger  away 
just  when  we  needed  him  to  tinker  v^ith 
the  machine.  Occasionally  a  young 
couple,  unaware  of  the  unwritten  law 
that  Tuesday  night  was  TOWNSMAN 
night,  would  come  to  the  parsonage  to 
be  married,  and  the  young  minister 
who  was  making  up  our  front  page 
would  dash  across  the  street  into  the 
back  door  of  j;he  parsonage,  scrub  off 
the  printer’s  ink,  and  solemnly  officiate 
in  correct  clerical  garb,  while  the  news^ 
staff  twiddled  its  thumbs. 

The  TOWNSMAN  has  had  its  troub¬ 
les.  The  worst  times  have  been  the  re¬ 
moval  of  various  stalwarts  by  death 
or  circumstance.  Dr.  Messinger  moved 
from  the  community,  leaving  a  big 
empty  space.  Rev.  Marsland  was  sent 
to  a  bigger  pastorate.  Sumner  Krum, 
retired  Grahamsville  postmaster  and 
a  faithful  TOWNSMAN  worker,  died. 
Mrs.  Jocelyn  remarried  and  moved 
away. 

The  list  of  past  workers  Who  have 
gradually  been  replaced  is  a  long  one. 
Sometimes  things  have  looked  pretty 
hopeless,  but  always  someone  has  come 
forward  to  help  out.  Theron  Hasbrouck, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  a  printer 
on  a  weekly  newspaper,  succumbed  to 
the  TOWNSMAN  gospel  of  hard  work 
and  no  pay  and  took  over  the  running 
of  the  machine  and  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Things  began  to  run  more  smoothly. 
Mats  are  now  prepared  ahead  of  time, 
so  midnight  sessions  are  no  longer 
needed.  An  addressograph  has  simpli¬ 
fied  the  chore  of  mailing  out  the  paper. 

Editorial  chores  are  handled,  by  a 
group,  with  informal  discussion  if  any¬ 
thing  controversial  comes  up.  Except 
for  its  whole-hearted  partisanship  in 
promoting  school  affairs,  the  paper 
keeps  its  nose  out  of  local  politics,  re¬ 


in  this  picture  of  a  former  Townsman  crew 
at  work  are  two  men  on  the  present  staff 
without  whom  the  paper  couldn't  keep 
going;  (Standing,  back  center)  Rural  mail 
carrmr  Theron  Hasbrouck,  who  operates 
the  duplicating  machine,  and  Tri  Valley 
Central  School  Supervising  Principal  Gene 
Ross,  one  of  the  six  founders  of  the 
paper.  Also  in  the  picture,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Fred  Cryer,  Ann  Richardson, 
Margaret  Dreistadt,  Myrtle  Dulaff,  and 
Mabel  Jocelyn. 


Rev.  J.  Milton  Harris,  pastor  of  the  Lows 
Corner  Baptist  Church,  is  one  of  many 
Townsman  correspondents  who  faithfully 
gather  the  news  each  week  and  write  it 
in  a  neighborly  way. 


— Photos  by  Sam  Anderson 
Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 
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The  list  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  volunteer  workers  is 
long.  In  the  picture  at 
right  is  Mrs.  Ethel  Horn- 
beck,  Clerk  of  the  town  of 
Neversink,  folding  papers 
for  the  Townsman. 


porting  town  elections  and  school  board 
elections  as  objectively  as  possible. 

Only  once  did  we  take  sides  in  a  local 
contest  years  back,  and  that  was  with¬ 
out  complete  agreement  of  the  staff. 
The  TOWNSMAN  came  out  in  favor- of 
a  “dry”  township  when  local  option  was 
up  for  a  vote. 

Correspondents  faithfully  send  in  the 
news  on  Monday.  Paiiline  Rose  has 
been  writing  for  the  TOWNSMAN 
since  it  started,  and  her  column,  “In 
and  About  Tri  Valley,”  is  read  eagerly. 
The  Rev.  J.  Milton  Harris,  pastor  of 
the  Lows  Corners  Baptist  Church,  al¬ 


ways  gathers  the  news  and  writes  it  in 
a  homely  fashion  '  that  contributes 
greatly  to  the  flavor  of  the  paper. 

Sally  Hasbrouck,  Grahamsville 
housewife  and  local  correspondent  foi' 
several  neighboring  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  never  forgets  the  TOWNSMAN 
and  produces  a  great  bulk  of  personal 
items.  Bob  Dice,  town  historian  and 
employee  of  Radio  Station  WVOS,  of¬ 
ten  contributes  special  articles.  Mrs. 
Erland  of  Sundown,  Mrs.  Milton  Curryi 
Postmistress  at  Curry,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Raffa  of  Neversink  are  among  the 
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A  Senator’s  Wife  Says: 


Women  Count  Today 


By  MARTHA  M.  PETERSON 

Odessa,  New  York 


a  LOT  HAS  happened  since  1920 
when  women  became  full  fledg¬ 
ed  and  responsible  citizens  with 
the  right  to  vote.  They  have 
gained  property  rights.  They  serve  on 
juries.  They  have  attained  to  high  of¬ 
fice.  A  woman  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  A  woman  is  New  York 
State  Secretary  of  State.  Many  serve 
on  school  boards,  town  and  city  coun¬ 
cils,  as  mayors  and  on  political  com¬ 
mittees,  and  as  state  and  national  leg¬ 
islators. 

Women  have  determined  the  outcome 
of  local,  state  and  national  elections 
and  the  decisions  on  issues  —  first, 
because  there  are  more  women  voters 
today  than  men,  and,  secondly,  because 
women  are  more  inclined  to  independ¬ 
ent  thinking.  They  usually  think  of  the 
welfare  of  their  families  and  communi¬ 
ties  first,  and  of  the  political  party 
second. 

Women  should  be  proud  of  their 


TRI  VALLEY’S 
COMMLAITY  HOBBY 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

many  who  contribute  news  items. 

The  present  Tuesday  night  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  Hank  and  Linda  Smith,  Lee 
Shader,  Mary  Sheeley,  Albro  and 
Gladys  Brown,  Gene  and  Marian  Ross, 
and  Theron  Hasbrouck,  who  operates 
the  machine.  Hilda  Visscher  and  Carol 
Jones  are  standby  helpers  to  fill  the 
gap  when  someone  is  absent. 

Newsprint  prices  and  rising  postal 
rates  compelled  us  to  raise  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  $2.00.  About  500 
copies  are  run  off  each  Tuesday  night, 
with  free  subscriptions  going  to  ser¬ 
vicemen  from  this  area. 

The  face  of  the  whole  community  has 
changed  in  the  past  thirteen  years.  Tri 
Valley  school  children  are  now  attend¬ 
ing  school  in  their  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  a  Targe  new  wing  is  being 
added  to  hold  the  overflow.  Grahams- 
ville,  Neversink,  and  Claryville  each 
have  new  fire  houses  with  modern  fire¬ 
fighting  equipment.  Neversink  has  a 
new  ambulance,  manned  by  well-train¬ 
ed  volunteers. 

Little  League  and  other  active  recre¬ 
ation  projects  are  going  on.  The  facili¬ 
ties  of  Grahamsville’s  Little  World’s 
Fair,  in  the  past  used  just  once  a  year, 
are  becoming  increasingly  available, 
They  are  used  by  Boy  Scouts  and  by 
t-H  for  the  Youth  Fair,  and  by  the  new 
Stock  Car  Racing  group.  Church  ac¬ 
tivities  have  multiplied. 

The  TOWNSMAN  still  does  its  best 
to  keep  the  public  aware  of  all  these 
aew  developments  and,  especially,  the 
progress  being,  made  in  educating  our 
young  people.  We  think  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated  wholesome  political  activity,  not 
fiy  taking  sides,  but  by  giving  both  par¬ 
ties  a  chance  to  mobilize  and  a  place 
to  advertise.  Two  townships  have  des¬ 
ignated  it  their  official  newspaper, 
fivinging  their  financial  reports  and 
news  of  purchases  and  proposed  pro¬ 
jects  before  the  people,  right  here  at 
home.  ■ 

The  TOWNSMAN  has  helped  give 
identification  to  a  lot  of  small  places 
^n  this  big  geographical  area.  Every¬ 
one  speaks  of  “Tri  Valley”  now  and  the 
name  carries  weight.  Without  a  paper, 
this  unification  might  never  have  taken 
place.  Here  in  Tri  Valley,  the  valleys 
ot  the  Rondout,  the  Chestnut  and  the 
Neversink,  folks  know  a  community 
newspaper  is  a  necessity  and  believe 
^'ny  small  place  with  a  determined 
Snoup  can  start  one. 


achievements  in  government  and  in 
politics.  They  should  strive  to  even 
greater  influence  and  to  interest  more 
women  in  shouldering  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  freedom,  democracy,  and 
self-government.  This  means  belonging 
to  a  political  party  and  taking  part  in 
the  early  selection  of  candidates,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  elections. 

A  mother’s  great  responsibility  is  to 
teach  the  members  of  her  own  family 
to  understand  and  respect  the  proced¬ 
ures  of  self-government.  Too  many  peo¬ 
ple  speak  slightingly  of  “politics.”  Yet 
who  would  want  to  live  under  any  other 
form  of  government!  . 

Any  woman  whose  husband  is  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  should  be  even  more  interested 
than  others.  I  have  found  it  not  only 
interesting  but  genuine  fun  to  attend 
political  rallies,  meetings,  banquets  and 
hearings  with  my  husband,  New  York 
State  Senator  Dutton  S.  Peterson.  We 
have  met  many  of  the  finest  Christiap 
men  and  woman,  dedicated  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  and  trying 
to  do  their  very  best  under  difficult 
circumstances. 

My  husband  says  to  his  constituents, 
both  men  and  women,  “Without  your 
letters,  phone  calls,  visits  and  conver¬ 
sations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  people  of  the  district.”  In 
fact,  he  has  prepared  a  leaflet  entitled, 
“When  You  Write  Your  Senator,”  to 
help  people  in  writing  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  government.  If  you  v/ould 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  I  will  be  happy 
to  send  it  to  you.  Write  to  me  care  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  3  6  7, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  please  enclose 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelop. 


FAMILIES  CAY  ACT 

AMILIES  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  furthering  international  under¬ 
standing  by  opening  their  homes  to 
foreign  persons  temporarily  in  the 
state,  believes  Winifred  Eastwood,  head 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  -University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Almost  all  colleges  and  -universities 
will  have  at  least  several  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled,  and  many  high  schools 
will  have  an  exchange  student  or  teach¬ 
er  as  well.  In  addition,  foreign  groups 
continually  are  passing  through  our 
states. 

“It  is  to  the  American  family’s  bene¬ 
fit,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  foreign¬ 
er’s,  to  extend  home  hospitality,”  says 
Miss  Eastwood.  “As  U.  S.  citizens  in 
the  leading  country  of  the  world,  we 
are  in  need  of  understanding  all  parts 
of  the  world.” 

The  need  for  more  world  understand¬ 
ing  through  fellowship,  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  for  homemakers,  scholarships'^ 
for  study,  letter  writing  and  projects 
of  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  was  a  keynote  suggestion  at 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  World  last  Au¬ 
gust  in  Scotland.  About  180  U.  S. 
homemakers  met  with  an  estimated 
1,000  homemakers  of  the  world  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

The  women  attending  were  encourag¬ 
ed  to  see  that  students  in  colleges  and 
high  schools  are  given  home  hospitality 
in  the  country  where  they  are  staying. 
The  leaders  of  the  Associated  Country 
Women  of  the  World  feel  that  the 
homemaker  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
phase  of  creating  better  international 
understanding. 
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laOT-drying 


i.'  iii""rust-proof, 
clto-iproof,  teat-proof 


GAS  and 
ELECTRIC 


Most  dryers  are  pretty  much  alike.  You 
will  discover  this  if  you  shop  around. 
Except  Speed  Queen!  Here’s  a  super-quality 
dryer  that  stands  out  like  a  solid  gold  watch 


available 
in  a 

LOW-PRICED 
thrift  model 


in  a  dime  store.  The  revolving  drum  —  the 
part  that  does  all  the  work  —  is  made  of 
bright,  sparkling  mirror-smooth  Stainless 
Steel.  No  rusting,  no  chipping,  no  ill 
effects  from  heat  and  moisture.  It’s 
so  durable,  it  carries  a  lifetime  guarantee. 


Available  in  electric  and  gas,  in 
both  deluxe  and  thrift  models. 
See  them  at  your  Speed  Queen  dealer, 
or  for  literature  write  to 
Speed  Queen,  a  Division  of 
McGraw-Edison  Co.,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 
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a  division  of 
McGraw-Edison  Co., 
Ripon,  Wisconsin 
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Farm  Burcou  husbands  and  wives  work 
side  by  side  in  grassroots  Kitchen  Ron- 
ferenees.  ‘Pictured  at  left  are  seven  Ook- 
field,  N.  Y.,  couples  and  two  other  Farm 
Bureau  members  who  attended  a  Kitchen 
Konference  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Clayton  Sharp, 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Clayton 
Sharp,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Anthony,  Mrs.  Roy 
Woeller,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Bartholf,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Harold  Casper,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sharp, 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Clayton  Sharp, 
Lewis  Kelsey,  Mortimer  Anthony,  Roy 
Woeller,  Sr.,  Wilbur  Bartholf,  Ralph  WoU 
cott,  Harold  Casper,  Lee  Wolcott,  Charles 
Sharp. 

—Photo  by  Vernon  Sharp 


'  Kitchen  konferences 

By  MARGARET  LAMB,  Chairman,  New  York  farm  Bureau  Women's  Committee 


Harm  problem.s  have  no  gender. 
The  Farm  Bureau,  America’s 
largest  farm  organization, 
appreciated  this  truth  when  it 
established  the  now  well-known 
Kitchen  Konference  as  the  basic  “grass¬ 
roots”  instrument  through  which  to 
formulate  its  policies.  Here,,  farm 
women  lay  aside  matters  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  to  sit  with  their  husbands  in 
small  neighborly  groups,  to  study  and 
debate  and  resolve  farm  issues  which 
are  Important  to  them. 

I  speak  only  from  my  ov,ti  experience 
within  New  York  State.  Here,  Kitchen 
'  Konference  discussion  groups  are  babes 
in  the  woods,  the  oldest  being  only  five 
years  old,  but  each  year  we  find  more 
and  more  women  attending  them  with 
.  their  husbands.  Today,  the  men  and 
women  of  Farm  Bureau  are  working 
side  by  side  to  improve  the  social  and 
economic  atmosphere  of  farm  living. 

We  must  admit  that  the  place  for 
the  distaff  side  in  Farm  Bureau  work 
was  hazy  in  the  early  organization  days 
of  KK’s.  I  remember  that  I  spent  my 


first  Kitchen  Konference  out  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  hostess,  while  the  men 
met  alone.  Most  of  the  other  wives 
stayed  at  home.  Since  that  time,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  .men  to  bring  their  wives  to 
these  meetings,  and  once  the  women 
attend  and  see  their  place  in  these 
“democracy  in  ^action”  groups,  there  is 
no  stopping  them. 

Wives  want  to  share  their  husbands' 
problems:  for  in  a  farm  business  their 
problems  are  mutual.  The  Kitchen 
Konference  has  really  been  the  key  to 
unlock  a  vast  new  resource  of  energy 
and  influence — the  farm  woman  Her 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  work  are 
a  great  boon  in  promoting  the  Farm 
Bureau  program.  She  enjoys  working 
as  a  team  with  her  husband. 

At  a  Kitchen  Konference,  we  meet  in 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a  home, 
where  simple  refreshments"  may  be 
served  by  the  hostess.  The  KK  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  size,  so  that  we  may  meet  in 
homes  and  not  lose  the  informality  of 
our  discussions.'  If  the  group  becomes 
too  large,  we  split  into  two  Kitchen 
Konferences.  • 


The  women  take  part  in  the  lively 
discussions  and  enjoy  sharing  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  men  and  having  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  to  ‘play.  They  also  realize  that 
a  KK  group  usually  makes  a  wiser  de- 
‘cision  than  one  person  may  make  alone, 
because  each  issue  is  thoroughly  talked 
over  from  all  angles  by  men  and 
women  alike.  Each  member  may  par¬ 
ticipate — not  always  by  speaking,  for 
some  prefer  to  remain  silent.  Either 
way,  members  exercise  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding  when  it  comes  time  to  vote 
upon  an  issue. 

As  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Women's  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
visiting  with  many  farm,  women.  I  am 
always  inspired  and  thrilled  with  their 
—enthusiasm  and  interest  in  public  prob- 
Jems.  They  appreciate  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  civic  and  political  matters  and 
are*  making  themselves  heard  through 
the  channels  which  Farm  Bureau 
affords. 

A  year  ago.  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Women  promoted  an  educational  study 
on  })olitical  party  structure.  As  alw'ays', 
we  started  at  the  Kitchen  Konference 


level,  where  we  learned  how  public 
officials  are  nominated  and  elected.  'We 
then  carried  the  study  through  all  levels 
of  government.  County-wide  meetings 
were  held  in  some  areas,  and  Farm 
Bureau  '^omen  put  on  a  “get  out  the 
vote”  drive.  Many  county  committees 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  pub¬ 
licizing,  and  explaining  the  amendments 
and  propositions  to  be  voted  upon  at 
most  elections,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

In  many  counties,  our  women  have 
organized  a  telephone  hookup  whereby 
each  Farm  Bureau  member  may  be  no¬ 
tified  quickly  to  attend  meetings,  to 
vote,  or  to  write  legislators  on  current 
farm  issues  in  support  of  Farm  Bureau 
policy.  ' 

So  one  may  see  from  the  little  I  have 
written,  here  that  farmers’  wives  have 
emerged  from  the  home  to  assume  their 
rightful  place  in  public  alfairs,  in  mat¬ 
ters  closest  to  their  hearts.  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  through  its  Women’s  Committees, 
is  giving  them  every  opportunity  to 
participate,  and  their  influence  in  public 
life  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on. 


Our  County  Forum 


Last  winter,  when  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Council'  of  Rural  Women.  Mrs. 
Helen  'Vandervort  of  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  told 
me  that  heads  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  her  town  had  organized  an  in¬ 
formal  legislative  forum,  meeting  at 
lunch  time  every  other  week.  Bills  be¬ 
fore  the  State  .Legislature  were  talked 
over,  and  frequently  a  State  assembly- 
man  or  senator  was  invited  to  come  to 
the  luncheon  and  speak  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  issue. 

It  seemed  like  such  a  good  idea  ^o 
me  that  I  sounded  out  the  women  in 
our  county  (Orange  XDounty,  New 
York),  with  the  result  that  18  of  us 
met  at  lunch  on  January  31  of  this 
year.  State  Senator  D.  Clinton  Domin¬ 
ick  was  invited  to  the  meeting,  and  he 
gave  us  a  very  good  e.xplanation  of  the 
legislative  set-up  in  both  chambers. 
After  that  we  held  three  other  meet¬ 
ings  while  the  Legislature  was  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Court  reform  and  w’ays  of  study¬ 
ing  it  were  the  chief  topics  at  two  of 
these  meetings.  A  fifth  meeting  had  to 
be  cancelled,  because  of  Old  Man 
Winter. 

The  women  who  came  to  the  lunch¬ 
eons  represented  many  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  in  Middletown.  N.  Y.,  and  rural 
organizations  in  the  county,  including 
Grange.  Dairymen’s  League,  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  the  Cpunty  Home  Extension 


1 

Service.  Also  represented  were  the 
Middletown  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Women’s  University  Club,  the  Provi¬ 
sional  League  of  Women  'Voters,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  and  the  Sister¬ 
hood  of  the  Middletown  Hebrew  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  all  felt  that  we  gained  a 
good  deal  by  meeting  together. 

The  State  budget  was  well  aired  at 
our  meeting  on  February  12.  State  As¬ 
semblyman  Daniel  Becker  was  the 
speaker  and  he  gave  us  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  it.  He  also  urged  us  not 
to  feel  that  when  a  law  is  passed,  it 
cannot  be  changed.  “Never  accept  any¬ 
thing  in  law  as  the  end.  It  can  always 
be  amended  or  changed  for  the  better,” 
he  said. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  our 
meetings  was  the  fact  that  we  simpli¬ 
fied  the  arrangements.  We  had  no 
funds,  so  telephoning  was  our  method 
of  communication:  also,  the  newspaper, 
especially  through  the  women  report¬ 
ers,  and  local  radio  reporters.  Each 
member  attending  made  her  o.wm  reser¬ 
vation  for  lunch.  Topics  for  discussion 
for  the  next  meeting  were  submitted 
by  each  one,  and  these  of  course  con¬ 
cerned  legislative  bills  in  the  making. 

We  think  that  this  type  of  informal 
county  legislative  forum  offers  a  big 
opportunity  for  women  to  learn  more 
about  legislation  that  affects  them  and 


By  VERTREES  ACKERLY,  President 
New  York  State  federation  of  Home  Bureaus 


their  families,  and  what  they  can  do 
about  it.  We  are  now  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  our  meetings  going  again  and  are 
looking  forward  to  them 

We  hope  to  make  our  meetings  even 


more  effective  as  time  goes  on,  and  we 
feel  very  certain  that  this  type  of  coun¬ 
ty  forum  offers  a  big  opportunity  to 
women  to  make  the  most  of  their  po¬ 
tential  voting  power. 


Photo  courtesy,^  Middletown  Times 


When  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  women  lead^s  organized  their  county  legislative  forutH/ 
State  Senator  0.  Clinton  Dominick  was  their  first  speaker.  With  him  in  the  picture,  0* 
left,  is  Mrs.  William  John,  president  of  Women's  University  Club,  and  at  right.  Mi'®* 
Vertrees  Ackerly,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus. 
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9066.  Nothing  like  a  duster  for  relaxing! 
Note  deep  pockets,  back  pleat  and  bow.  Choose 
a  gay  cotton  print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  141/2,  16 1/2,  18 1/2,  20 1^,  221/2,  241/2. 

35  cents. 


4-920.  Slim  elegance  for  the  larger  figure. 
Note  the  draped  shoulder  line.  Silk  crepe  or 
lightweight  wool  are  perfect  fabrics.  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


9003.  Its  simple  charm  makes  this  dress 
a  favorite.  Takes  well  to  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
rayon.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14i/^, 
16 1/2,  181/^,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  35  cents. 


9003 

14y2-24'/2 


^683.  Matched  separates  with  the 
smooth  look  of  a  one-piece  dress.  Mix 
"'■ith  other  skirts  and  blouses  to  enlarge 
your  wardrobe.  Pretty  in  a  cotton  or 
Wool-blend  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40. 

35  cents. 


4602.  Charming  step-in  style  with 
buttoned-down  yoke  tabs.  Smart  in  taf¬ 
feta,  faille  or  a  cotton  print.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14i^,  16 1/2,  18 1/2, 
201/2,  221/2,  241/^.  35  cents. 


-  TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coin)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 

Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  Tl,  New  York 
Pleas^write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 


Mrs,  America  makes  new  delicious 


from  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
and  Bisqdick 

“It’s  easy  to  whip  up  these  caramel-pecan 
rolls,”  says  Mrs.  L.  Clarke  Priebe,  of 
Des  Moines,  the  new  Mrs.  America’*'.  Just 
add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick®  for 
the  kind  of  homemade  rolls  and  coffee 
^  cakes  that  used  to  take  hours! 

“It’s  yeast  that  gives  that  real  old- 
fashioned  flavor.  And  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  is  the  kind  we  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  use.  It  always  gives  me 
fast  risings  and  perfect  results.  Keeps 
for  months,  too— right  on  my  shelf!” 

*Reg.  Mrs.  America  Inc, 


COFFEE  BREAKERS 


\ 


Va  cup  soft  Blue  Bonnet 
Marganne  or  butter 
Yi  cup  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  light  corn  syrup 
Yi  cup  chopped  Royal  Pecans 
^  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 

Melt  margarine  or  butter;  stir  in  sugar, 
syrup,  bring  to  rolling  boil.  Spread  in 
large  oblong  pan.  Sprinkle  with  pecans. 
Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water  in  mixing 
bowl.  Mix  in  Bisquick,  beat  vigorously. 
Turn  dough  onto  board  dusted  with 
Bisquick.  Knead  until  smooth,  about  20 
times.  Roll  into  12-inch  square.  Brush 
with  2  tablespoons  melted  margarine  or 
butter.  Sprinkle  center  third  with  one- 
half  the  sugar-cinnamon  mixture.  Fold 
one-third  over  center  third.  Sprinkle 
with  remaining  sugar-cinnamon.  Fold 
remaining  third  over  the  two  layers.  Cut 


1  package  Fleischmann’s 

Active  Dry  Yeast 
2>/2  cups  Bisquick 

2  tablespoons  melted  margarineor  butter 
Yt  cup  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

with  sharp  knife  crosswise  into  strips 
one  inch  wide.  Take  hold  of  each  end  of 
strip  and  twist.  Seal  ends.  Place  in  pan 
1  Yz  inches  apart.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubled  in 
bulk,  about  1  hour.  Bake  at  400°F.(hot) 
about  20  min.  Invert  pan  immediately. 


V 


N. 


fCeiSCHMANN'S  YEAST— ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 


/ 


y 


ITS  A  PLEASURE 


For  over  1 00  years  Borden  and  the  dairy  farmers  have 
worked  together  in  the  cominon  cause  to  give  the  consum¬ 
er  the  very  best  in  Dairy  Products.  1st  Quality  always  has 
been  the  pass-word.  Yes,  we  both  have  come  a  long  way 
since  Borden  started  in  1857. 

Always  striving  for  better  ways  toward  a  better  Product. 
It’s  our  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Dairy  Farmer. 


BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 

110  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


(668)  4-0 
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CHOCOLATE  UPSIDE-DOWN  CAKE 


BATTER 

•  1  cup  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

•  cup  sugar 

•  2  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

•  Vj  tsp.  salt 


•  1  square 
unsweetened 
chocolate 

•  2  tbsp.  butter 

•  V2  *up  niilk 

•  Vj  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats 


Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  for 
the  batter.  Melt  chocolate  and  but¬ 
ter  over  hot  water;  add  to  dry  in¬ 
gredients  along  with  the  milk,  nuts, 
and  vanilla.  Spread  in  an  8"  x  8"  x 
2"  pan.  Sift  together  the  sugars  and 
cocoa;  sprinkle  over  batter  in  pan. 
Pour  over  all,  the  hot  water;  bake 
at  350°,  40-45  min.  Serve  warm 
with  whipped  cream,  if  desired. 


•  Vj  cup  white 
sugar 

•  y4  cup  cocoa 


PUDDING 
•  Vj  cup  brown 
sugar 


•  1  V4  cups  hot  water 


F  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  ail  made  with 

,  DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  , 

I  Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A,  ^ 

L  P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


n 
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says  Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  on 
overage  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  os 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-droft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors  I 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  »s  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


•  #  # 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


M^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
GOOD  RESULTS  WITH 

classified 
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PRIZE-WINNING 


I  lUR  teen-age  employment  service, 
which  won  first  prize  in  Division 
I  [  B  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
Copamunity  Service  contest,  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  survey  of  community 
needs  conducted  by  our  Pelham,  N.  Y., 
Junior  League.  We  decided  that  we 
would  like  to  do  something  for  the 
young  people  in  our  community,  and 
that  an  employment  service  would  help 
them  to  gain  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
initiative,  and  achievement,  as  well  as 
give  them  the  chance  to  earn  money 
and  gain  experience. 

A  committee  was  appointed  and  we 
sought  the  advice  of  our  High  School 
guidance  department,  the  Family  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  Recreation  Commission. 
When  we  learned  of  the  obsolete  laws 
requiring  a  separate  working  paper  for 
each  lawn  mowed  or  baby  sat  with,  we 


part-time  jobs,  such  as  lawn  care,  car 
washing,  household  cleaning,  gardening, 
child  care,  store  work,  and  office  work. 
Employers  of  these  young  people  report 
90  per  cent  of  the  placements  are  satis¬ 
factory.  —  Junior  League  of  Pelham, 
New  York 


Editor’s  Note:  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  emphasized  many  times  the 
need  of  revising  the  Child  Labor  Laws 
to  permit  youngsters  to  do  suitable 
work  in  their  spare  time.  For  several 
years,  the  New  York  State  Farm  Con¬ 
ference  Board  has  backed  a  bill  which 
would  permit  12-  to  14-year-olds,  dur¬ 
ing  summer  vacations,  to  do  light  work 
on  farms,  such  as  picking  berries.  Al¬ 
though  the  bill  limits  such  work  to  four 
hours  a  day,  it  was  regularly  vetoed  by 
Governor  Harriman  on  the  grounds 


Pelham  Junior  League 
President,  Mrs.  David  L. 
Van  Tassel,  at  left  in  pic¬ 
ture,  receiving  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller,  wife  of 
the  New  York  State  Gov¬ 
ernor,  for  the  League's 
Youth  Employment  Service, 
which  won  first  prize  in 
Division  B  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Contest. 


discussed  the  problem  with  the  State 
Education  and  Labor  Departments,  the 
Federal  Dept,  of  Labor,  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  school  board  officials, 
and  others.  We  sent  speakers  to  many 
groups :  Rotary,  Lions,  etc.,  and  we 
corresponded  with  the  League  of  Wom¬ 
en  Voters  and  the  19  other  New  York 
State  Junior  Leagues  on  the  problem. 

We  worked  with  our  Assembly¬ 
woman,  the  Hon.  Frances  K.  Marlatt, 
to  remedy  the  situation,  and  also  we 
wrote  and  urged  many  groups  to  write 
or  telegraph  their  state  representatives. 
By  constant  effort  and  work  with  legis¬ 
lators,  a  bill  was  passed  enabling  the 
14-18-year-olds  in  New  York  State  to 
engage  in  odd  jobs  for  householders 
without  obtaining  a  separate  working 
paper  for  each  job. 

In  June  1958  we  opened  our  Youth 
Employment  Service,  after  setting  up 
a  separate  corporation  to  operate  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  Recreation  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  high  school.  The  office 
is  staffed  year-around  by  League  mem¬ 
bers,  and  parents  must  sign  the  regis¬ 
tration  slips  for  their  childi’en.  The 
board  of  directors  includes  a  minister,  a 
representative  from  the  Family  Service 
of  Pelham,  and  local  businessmen. 

In  order  to  finance  the  service,  our 
Junior  League  produced  an  original 
musical  comedy  which  received  enthusi¬ 
astic  community-wide  support.  Actual 
expenses  for  the  employment  service 
run  about  $600  a  year,  half  of  which  is 
for  telephone  service.  The  Recreation 
Corrimission  donated  the  use  of  a  large 
roorh  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  there  are 
no  fees  of  any  kind  for  the  service.  Our 
busiest  time  is  late  spring  when  teen¬ 
agers  register  for  summer  work,  and 
early  fall  when  they  are  looking  for 
after-school  jobs. 

Since  opening  the  service,  more  than 
450  teen-agers  have  been  placed  in 


that  it  would  interfere  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  social  life  and  injure  their 
health.  This  year,  the  bilj^  did  not  get 
as  far  as  the  Governor. 

Suitable  spare  time  work  never  hurt 
any  boy  or  girl,  and  is  a  great  deterrent 
to  idleness  and  mischief.  If  children 
are  ever  going  to  establish  good  work 
habits,  the  time  to  do  it  is  when  they 
are  young.  Moreover,  ambitious  young¬ 
sters  want  to  be  busy  and  to  earn 
money,  especially  those  who  hope  to  go 
to  college  later. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  women’s 
groups  everywhere  would  get  after  our 
obsolete  Child  Labor  laws  and  work  to 
get  needed  changes  made.  The  Pelham 
Junior  League  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  getting  its  “foot  in  the 
door.’’  Let’s  hope  that  other  women  will 
help  to  push  it  open  further.  American 
Agriculturist  especially  urges  farm 
people  to  let  their  legislators  know  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Farm  Conference  Board’s  Child  Labor 
Bill. — Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor 


SNAPSHOT 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

It  was  such  o  simple  thing 

To  be  remembered  all  these  years: 

A  tiny  bird  with  broken  wing, 

A  child  who  watched  with  brimming  tears. 

A  child  who  learned  in  one  short  spa*® 
That  love  is  not  enough  to  keep 
The  loved  safe— not  enough  to  guard 
The  heart  so  that  it  may  not  weep* 

It  was  such  o  little  thing 
To  be  remembered  through  th^  years. 
Recalled  when  larger  griefs  hod  taught 
Familiarity  with  tears. 
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GIFTS 

to 

MAKE 

Use  Coupon 
Below  To 
Order 


CHRISTMAS  ANGELS  PC-9465.  Use 
simple  shell  stitch  to  moke  these  cro¬ 
cheted  angels  to  hang  by  their  brass 
ring  halos  from  your  Christmas  tree. 
Wings  and  body  are  starched  stiffly. 
Embroider  eyes  and  smile,  then  add 
bright  yellow  yarn  for  hair.  They're 
heavenly!  Directions,  5  cents. 

/ 

^  CABLE  MITTENS  B-122.  These  handsome 
'  cable-stitched  knitted  mittens  will 
rate  ap'plausc  from  the  younger  set,  es¬ 
pecially  when  made  of  bright  canary  yel¬ 
low  yarn.  Men,  women,  and,  children's 
sizes  included.  Directions,  5  cents. 


^  TOWEL  EDGINGS  AND  HOLDERS  S-490. 
Start  with  the  crocheted  pot  holders,  then 
add  matching  crocheted  edgings  to  kit¬ 
chen  towels.  Directions,  5  cents. 

V 

^  TOASTER  SET  S-954.  Matching  crocheted 
toaster  cover  and  pot  holder  are  trimmed 
with  cheery  crocheted  flowers  in  varied 
colors,  sewn  onto  the  pieces. 

Directions,  5  cents. 


HOODED  SCARF  B-12T.  Snug  warmth  for 
snowy  days  with  this  stylish  hooded  sejarf 
knitted  in  casy-to-do  block  stitch.  Ribbing 
at  neckline  keeps  if  in  place.  Directions 
5  cents. 


KNEE  LENGTH  SOCKS  PE-337.  The  high 
school  crowd  will  welcome  these  cable 
stitched  knee  socks  that^are  both  warm 
and  fashion-right.  Heel  and  t(>e  made 
same  way.  Directions,  5  cents. 


American  Agriculturist  Needlework  Dept. 

10  North  Cherry  Street 
I’oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  directions  for  making  these  patterns  (check  ones  wanted)’ 


Angels  PC-9465  -  Hooded  Scarf  B-121  ' - 

^  Mittens  B-122 -  Toaster  Set  S-954  - 

Socks  PE-337  -  Edgings  and  Holders  S-490  - 

I  am  enclosing - cents  (5  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted). 


Name  _ 
Address 


PRETTY  GOOD 

...life  in 
an 

American 

City! 

» 


And  why  not!  Eyery  day — winter  and  summer — moun¬ 
tains  of  orchard  and  garden  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
heaped  on  American  tables.  Often,  from  fields  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

One  of  the  staggering  facts  about  this  amazing  phenom¬ 
enon  is  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  grows  all. 
this  good  food  for  the  entire  nation.  So,  we  at  A  &  P  take 
our  hats  off  to  the  American  farmer  for  his  skill  and 
knowledge  in  raising  these  bountiful  crops. 

We’re  proud  of  the  part  A&P  plays  in  this  picture.  For 
one  hundred  years  now,  we’ve  worked  to  shorten  routes  to 
the  market,  cut  down  on  spoilage,  and — therefore — put  a 
bigger  percentage  of  what  is  produced  in  American 
homes. 

We’re  already  looking  forward  to  our  next  one  hundred 
years  and  to  our  continuing  partnership  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  Together,  we’ll  continue  to  bring  more  fine 
quality  food  to  more  tables  across  the  land. 

And  if  life  in  an  American  city  is  good,  the  town  dweller 
can  thank  his  country  cousin. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 


Please  print  or  write  plainly 
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HOCOLATE  and 
white  angel  food 
cakes,  cherry  and 
peach  pies,  white 
and  whole  wheat 
bread,  and  rolled 
sugar  cookies  were 
among  the  entries 
which  carried  off 
high  awards  at  the 
1959  New  York  State  Fair.  A  beautiful 
cherry  and  nut  decorated  yeast  coffee 
cake  won  for  Mrs.  LaVerne  Buckley, 
Lenox  Road,  Collins,  New  York,  a  blue 
ribbon  and,  in  addition,  a  cash  prize  of 
$50  and  a  diamond  studded  pin  from 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  Fleischman’s  yeast,  for  the  “Best 
of  the  Show”  yeast  baked  products. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Buckley’s  recipe: 

YEAST  COFFEE  RING 

2  packages  dry  active  yeast 
'/2  cup  warm  watei^ 

1/2  cup  milk,  scalded  and  cooled  to 
lukewarm 
'/2  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 
2  eggs 

</2  cup  soft  shortening 
7  to  71/2  cups  sifted  all  purpose 
flour 
Topping 

Combine  yeast  and  warm  water  in  a 
mixing  bowl  and  stir  until  yeast  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Stir  in  cooled  scalded  milk, 
sugar,  salt,  eggs,  soft  shortening,  and 
half  of  the  flour.  Mix  with  a  spoon  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Add  enough  of  the  rest  of 
the  flour  to  make  a  soft  but  easy-to- 
handle  dough. 

Turn  dough  onto  a  lightly  floured 
board  and  knead  until  smooth  and  elas¬ 
tic.  Round  up  and  place  in  a  greased 
bowl  and  grease  top  of  dough.  Cover 
and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
double  in  bulk. 

Punch  down  dough  and  let  rise  again 
until  almost  double  in  bulk.  Remove  to 
floured  board  and  divide 'dough  into  two 
parts.  For  one  coffee  ring,  roll  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dough  into  a  rectangle  about 
15  by  9  inches.  Spr^d  with  soft  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  cup 
sugar  and  2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 
Sprinkle  evenly  over  top  about* cup 
seedless  raisins  and  (4  cup  chopped 
maraschino  cherries.  Roll  up  dough 
like  a  jelly  roll,  starting  at  the  wide 
side,  and  seal  edge.  Form  dough  into 
a  ring  and  seal  ends  together. 

Place  on^  a  lightly  greased  cookie 
pan.  Cut  through  dough  every  inch  to 
about  %  depth  and  fold  back  the  cut 
portions  like  petals.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  ^(375°)  about  25  to  30 
minutes.  Remove  to  a  wire  rack  to  cool. 
While  still  warm,  frost  lightly  with 
confectioners’  sugar  frosting,  sprinkle 
with  ch^^ped  nuts  and  decorate  with 
walnut  halves  and  maraschino  cherry 
halves. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hudson,  Allen  Road, 
Chaffee,  New  York;  was  awarded  a  blue 
ribbon  for  her  loaf  of  whole  wheat 
bread.  You  will  want  to  try  her  recipe 
below.  Mrs.  Hudson  also  won  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  for  her  loaf  of  white  bread  and  a 
cash  prize  of  $50  from  Robin  Hood 
Flour  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minneso¬ 
ta.  This  year  was  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Hudson  entered  the  State  Fair  baking 
competition. 

WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 

2  packages  dry  yeast 

3  cups  lukewarm  water 

4  tablespoons  sugar 
2  tablespoons  salt 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 
2  cups  white  all  purpose  flour 
'/2  cup  hot  water 

Vz  cup  broun  sugar,  firmly  packed 
'/3  cup  shortening 
6  to  7  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm  water  and 
add  sugar  and  salt.  Add  the  2  cups 
each  of  whole  wheat  and  white  flour 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 
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By  Alberta  D«  Shaekelton 


Daily  judging  of  delicious  foods  from  New  York  State  homes  was  a  feature  of  the 
recent  State  Fair  Foods  Contest,  in  the  Women's  Activities  Building.  The  picture  was 
snapped  on  "Bread  Day,"  with  American  Agriculturist's  food  specialist,  Mrs.  Alberta 
Shackelton,  in  center,  about  to  cut  open  a  contestant's  loaf.  At  left,  is  Mrs.  Gerald 
Young,  superintendent  of  the  Family  Food  Center  at  the  Fair,  and  at  right,  Mrs. 
Beverly  O'Donnell.  In  background.  State  Fair  visitors  eye  the  proceedings. 


and  beat  until  smooth.  Let  rise  in  warm 
place  until  light  and  bubbly.  Stir  down 
and  mix  in  the  combined  hot  water, 
brown  sugar,  and  shortening. 

Add  about  6  to  7  cups  whole  wheat 
flour  —  just  enough  to  make  a  dough 
easy  to  handle.  Remove  to  lightly 
floured  board  and  knead  until  smooth 
and  satiny.  Place  in  a  greased  bowl, 
grease  top  of  dough  and'  cover  bowl 
with  damp  cloth.  Let  rise  in  warm 
place  until  doubled  in  bulk. 

Punch  dough  down  and  let  rise  again 
until  almost  doubled.  Turn  dough  out 
on  a  well  floured  board  and  divide  into 
three  portions.  Let  rest  10  minutes. 
Form  each  portion  into  a  loaf  and  place 
in  greased  bread  tin.  Let  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  for  10 
minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  350°  and  bake 
35  to  40  minutes  longer.  Place  piece  of 
foil  loosely  over  bread  during  latter 
part  of  baking  to  prevent  too  rapid 
browning  of  top.  Remove  from  pans 
and  cool  on^wire  rack. 

Mrs-.  Natalie  Edwards,  Holland  Pat¬ 
ent,  New  York,  won  a  silver  framed 
pie  plate  awarded  by  the  New  York 
State  Peach  Growers  Association  for 
her  peach  pie  and  the  privilege  of  bak¬ 
ing  this  pie  for  and  presenting  it  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  at  the  Governor’s 
luncheon  at  the  Fair.  Here  is  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards’  recipe: 

PEACH  PIE 

2  cups  pastry  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  lard 
i/i  cup  water 
%  cup  sugar 
<4  teaspoon  salt 
l</2  tablespoons  minute  tapioca 
4  drops  almond  extract 
4  cups  sliced  peaches 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Sift  flour  and  salt  and  cut  in  lard 
with  pastry  blender.  Add  water  slowly, 
stirring  with  a  fork  until  mixture 
forms  a  ball.  Gather  up  ball  of  dough 
and  remove  to  lightly  floured  board  and 
divide  into  two  parts.  Roll  one  part  to 
fit  9-inch  pie  tin  and  fit  into  pan.  Com¬ 
bine  sugar,  salt,  tapioca  and  almond 
extract,  and  fold  carefully  into  sliced 
peaches.  Place  filling  in  pastry  lined 
tin  and  dot  with  butter. 

Roll  second  portion  of  dough  and  fit 
over  filling,  first  ■  moistening  rim  of 
lower  crust.  Press  edges  together,  trim 
edge  and  flute  and  make  slits  in  top 
crust  for  escape  of  steam.  Brush  top 
crust  with  milk  and  bake  15  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven  (425°).  Reduce  heat  to 
325°  and  bake  25  to  30  minutes  longer. 

Mrs.  Nick  Sarno,  320  Second  Street, 
Solvay,  New  York,  carried  away  a  blue 
ribbon  for  her  Chocolate  Chiffon  Cake, 
for  which  the  recipe  is  given  below. 

Mrs.  Sarno  also  won  a  blue  ribbon 
and  an  engraved  silver  tray  awarded  by 
G.L.F.  for  her  white  angel  food  and 
another  blue  ribbon  for  her  chocolate 
angel  food  cake. 

CHOCOLATE  (Mahogany)  CHIFFON  CAKE 

cup  hot  water 
'/2  cup  cocoa 

cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1 44  cups  sugar 
l'/2  teaspoons  baking  soda 
1/2  cup  salad  oil 
7  egg  yolks 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
1  cup  egg  whites 
1/2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

Combine  hot  water  and  cocoa  and 
cool.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  and  baking  soda 


into  a  mixing  bowl.  Make  a  well  in  the 
center  and  add,  in  order,  the  salad  oil, 
egg  yolks,  cocoa  mixture  and  vanilla. 
Beat  until  smooth. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  foamy,  add 
cream  of  tartar  and  continue  to  beat 
until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold  the  egg 
yolk  mixture  into  the  whites  lightly 
until  well  blended.  Place  mixture  in  a 
10-inch  tube  angel  food  pan  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (325°)  65  to  70 
minutes.  Invert  pan  to  cool  cake. 

A  cherry  pie  won  a  blue  'ribbon  for 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Young,  R.D.  1,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  This  is  her  recipe: 

CHERRY  PIE 

2  cups  pastry  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
'/3  cup  butter 
1/3  cup  shortening 
about  cup  milk 
2  16-oz.  cans  frozen  cherries, 
drained 
%  cup  sugar 
Y4  teaspoon  salt 

2'/2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
>4  teaspoon  red  coloring 
2  tablespoons  butter 
•4  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Sift  flour  and  salt,  and  cut  in  butter 
and  shortening.  Add  milk,  stirring  with 
a  fork  until  dough  just  clings  together 
and  can  be  formed  into  a  ball.  Remove 
to  lightly  floured  board  and  divide  into 
two  portions.  Roll  one  portion  to  fit  a 
9-inch  pie  tin. 

Combine  drained  cherry  juice  with 
sugar,  salt,  and  cornstarch,  and  red 
food  coloring.  Cook  until  mixture  is 
transparent.  Add  butter  and  cool.  Add 
cherries  and  almond  extract  and  place 
in  pastry  lined  tin. 

Roll  second  portion  of  dough  to  fit 
over  filling,  first  moistening  edge  of 
lower  crust  with  water.  Press  edges  of 
pastry  together,  trim  and  flute.  Cut 
slits  in  top  crust  to  allow  steam  to  es¬ 
cape.  Baxe  in  a  hot  oven  (450°)  for  10 
minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  350°  and  bake 
30  to  40  minutes  longer. 


Mrs.  Paul  Byers  of  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.,  entered  her  rolled  sugar  cookies 
and  carried  off  a  blue  ribbon.  The  recipe 
she  used  was  given  to  her  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  when  she  lived  in  Wisconsin.  Here 
it  is: 

f 

ROLLED  SUGAR  COOKIES 

3  cups  all  purpose  flour 
1  >4  cups  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1  cup  shortening 
3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  salt,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  baking  soda.  Cut  in 
shortening  as  for  pastry.  Beat  3  eggs, 
add  vanilla,  add  to  crumb  mixture  and 
mix  well.  Chill  dough  thoroughly.  Roll 
small  quantities  of  dough  at  a  time  % 
inch  thick.  Cut  in  desired  shapes.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oveji  (375°)  about  8  to 
10  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 

Mrs.  Byers  also  received  blue  ribbons 
for  her  oatmeal  crispies,  date  pinwheel 
cookies,  and  a  frozen  pineapple  dessert. 


AFTER  FROST 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  katydids  and  crickets  had 
Their  fling  before  the  frost  came. 
They  feasted  in  the  orchard 
Where  the  windfalls  lay. 

The  nights  were  loud  and  merry 
With  the  singing  and  the  dancing. 

In  spite  of  many  warnings 
The  end  seemed  far  away. 

Now  there  are  no  reels  and  ragtime 
In  the  sudden  chill  of  evening. 

From  a  niche  beside  the  fireplace 
Hear  one  lonely  cricket  play! 

He  tunes  his  doleful  fiddle 
And  laments  the  summer's  passing, 
A  melancholy  prophet  who  survived 
The  judgment  day. 
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i  Young  Farm  Wife  Says: 


It’s  An  Opportunity ! 

By  MARION  FOOTE 

Footehills  Farm,  Hebron,  Connecticut 


I  FEEL  very  strongly  that  women 
should  participate  in  politics.  First 
of  all,  I  believe  everyone  should  be 
enrolled  with  a  party  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  party  caucus,  helping  to 
nominate  th6  most  capable  candidates. 
That  is  certainly  a  form  of  participa¬ 
tion  open  to  all. 

Because  education  is  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  of  mine,  I  enjoy  serving  on  our 
local  Board  of  Education.  With  our 
four  children  in  school,  we  have  a 
greater  concern  in  school  affairs.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  evenings  when 
I  have  to  atcend  meetings  that  I  would 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  with  the  family. 


aware  of  developments  and  the  latest 
thinking  in  the  field  of  education,  I  try 
to  do  some  pertinent  reading. 

I  also  manage  to  attend  some  other 
worthwhile  meetings  on  various  phas¬ 
es  of  education.  We  here  in  Connecticut 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  the  Service 
Bureau  for  Women’s  Organizations, 
which  arranges  a  program  of  fascin¬ 
ating  meetings  throughout  the  year. 
Each  winter  they  have  a  Forum  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  followed  by  four  all-day  meet¬ 
ings  on  various  phases  of  education. 

Women  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  on  our  local  Board  of  Education 
and  are  as  valuable  as  the  men.  Men’s 


Mrs.  Edward  A.  Foote  of 
Footehills  Farm,  Hebron, 
Connecticut,  with  three  of 
the  Foote's  four  young¬ 
sters.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  take  an  active 
part  in  community  and 
state  affairs,  as  well  as 
lead  a  busy  farm  life. 


but  there  should  be  sacrifices  made  for 
the  commupity. 

Since  we  are  all  anxious  to  have  our 
children  receive  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cation,  and  still  keep  taxes  at  a  j^eason- 
able  level,  there  are  many  difficult  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  made  by  members  of  a 
School  Board.  In  order  to  keep  myself 


and  women’s  interests  seem  to  lie  in 
different  areas,  which  gives  a  good 
balance. 

Many  capable  women  who  take  that 
first  big  step  and  decide  to  run  for  an 
office,  and  are  elected,  find  the  work 
challenging,  stimulating,  interesting, 
and  a  great  opportunity  to  serve. 


Grange  Cookie  Contest 


The  day  is  fast  drawing  near  when 
a  plate  of  cookies  will  win  for  some 
lucky  contestant  in  the  New  York  State 
Grange-American  Agriculturist  Favor¬ 
ite  Cookie  Contest  a  slew  of  wonderful 
prizes,  including  a  free  ticket  for  the 
next  American  Agriculturist  California 
Tour!  At  the  finals,  which  will  be  held 
on  October  27  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at  State 
Grange  annual  session,  the  53  county 
champions  will  match  cookies  to  see 
'vho  is  the  No.  1  State  winner. 

Here  are  the  names  of  13  more  Po- 
niona  winners  who  will  take  part  in  the 
finals : 


and  Speed  Queen  Corp.  In  addition,  up 
to  $100.00  in  bonus  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  Penick  &  Ford  to  state 
winners  who  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
in  their  entries,  and  by  R.  B.  Davis 
Company  to  those  who  use  Davis  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder.  Every  finalist  will  get  a 
$3.00  entry  prize  from  State  Grange; 
and  $100.00  in  cash  prizes  will  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  top  15  winners  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturst,  in  addition  to  the 
California  Tour  prize  which  goes  to  the 
No.  1  winner. 


COUNTY 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Essex 
Lewis 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Niagara 


POMONA  WINNERS 


GRANGE  WINNER 

Schuyler  Falls  Mrs.  Louis  Yeoman 

Claverack  Mrs.  Clarissa  Moore 

Whiteface  Mrs.  Edith  Williams 

Turin  Mrs.  Godfrey  Regetz 

/fchili  Mrs.  Martiel  Coman 

Mapletown  Mrs.  Carl  Nasse,  Jr. 

-  -  Pendelton  Mrs.  Margaret  King 

urange-Rockland  WashingtonvilleMrs.  William  Devitt 
oonsselaer  Hoosick  Mrs.  Donald  Hewitt 

Lawrence  Hammond  Mrs.  Ella  Bass 


Tioga 

Ulster 


■Nassau  Sound  Avenue  Miss  Laiira  B.  Downs 

Flemingville  Mrs.  Neal  Ives 

Highland  Mrs.  Bertha  Hasbrouck 


Mrs.  Bertha  Hasbrouck 
Ulster  County 


Nearly  5,000  Grange  members  have 
taken  part  in  the  cookie  contest,  which 
sponsored  jointly  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  Also  cooperating  in  the  contest  \ 
ace  these  seven  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  advertisers,  who  will  award  grocery 
and  household  equipment  prizes  to  the 
°P  winners:  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex- 
change,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  International 
Salt  Co.,  Malleable  Iron  Range  Co., 
“snick  &  Ford,  Robin  Hood  Flour  Co., 


Mrs.  Ella  Bass 
St.  Lawrence  County 
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Miniiie  Qaiek  Cookies 
. . .  with  3  Siitptises! 


They’re  crisp  ’n  rich.  The  cookie  sensation 
of  the  year — thanks  to  Robin  Hood’s  High 
Protein  Richness.  Ready  in  minutes, 
they’re  studded  with  chopped  nuts — with 
a  triple  flavor  surprise  of  chocolate  bits, 
dates  and  a  subtle  blend  of  instant  coffee. 

And  you’ll  find  everything  you  bake 
with  Robin  Hood  Flour — breads,  cakes, 
pies,  biscuits  —  tastes  better.  That’s 
because  Robin  Hood  is  milled  from  a 
variety  of  high  protein  wheats.  This  high 
protein  richness  gives  you  better  baking 
— better  nutrition,  too.  Get  Robin  Hood 
Flour  at  your  grocer’s  today! 


Try  Rita  Martinis  ROBIN  HOOD 


\ 


1  cup  shortening 

1  cup  brown  sugar 
%  cup  granulated 

sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

1  tsp.  instant  coffee 

2  tbsp.  hot  water 


2V2  cups  sifted 
ROBIN  HOOD 
All-Purpose  Flour 
1  tsp.  salt* 

1  tsp.  soda* 

1  cup  chocolate  bits 
1  cup  cut-up  dates 
1  cup  chopped  nuts 


CREAM  .  .  shortening,  sugars,  eggs,  vanilla  and 
coffee  dissolved  in  hot  water. 


ADD  ....  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  chocolate 
bits,  dates  and  nuts. 

DROP  ...  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  greased  baking 
sheet. 


BAKE  ...  at  350°  for  15  minutes. 

YIELD  ...  five  to  six  dozen  cookies. 

*lf  you  use  ROBIN  HOOD  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in 
some  sections  of  the  country)  omit  salt  and  soda. 


Kobiii  Hood.  Flour 
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'\Au\X,... 

uenJUL  icovS-’ 
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WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  8;et  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagsing  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation-  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  toi-ment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  Irx-itation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.-Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


24  PENCILS  WITH  YOUR  NAME 
IMPRINTED  IN  GOLD . ..$1 

Think  of  it!... just  about  4(  each  for  24  finest 
quality  pencils,  personalized  with  your  first  and 
last  name  (or  any  name  you  desire)  stamped 
on  in  brilliant  gold  leaf.  In  the  preferred  hexa¬ 
gon  shape  that  won’t  roll  off  table  or  desk.  No. 
2  lead  (the  hardness  that’s  best  for  ordinary 
writing),  and  pure  rubber  erasers.  Great  for 
school  children— prevents  losing  pencils!  A  sen¬ 
sational  value— a  wonderfully  inexpensive  gift! 
Print  name  desired  (I  imprint  per  set),  $1  ppd. 

C-7 Spencer  Building 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  “■ 
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Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink-  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

»Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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The  Words 

and 

The  Music 

By  E.  R.  EASTMA^ 


CHAPTER  XXV 


ON  THE  9th  of  July,  1850,  President 
Zachary  Taylor  died.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Vice  President  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  who  succeeded  him  as  President 
was  to  ask  Daniel  Webster  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  again.  Dan  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  accepted.  Not  long 
after,  in  1852,  he  began  to  realize  that 
he  never  should  have  taken  on  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  now  70  years  old.  Un¬ 
der  all  the  strain  of  the  loss  of  those  he 
loved  and  of  all  the  worries  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Dan  knew  that  his  health 
was  breaking. 

One  of  his  worries  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  heavily  in  debt.  Throughout  his 
liffe,  Dan  had  been  much  better 'in  help¬ 
ing  to  guide  the  financial  affairs  of  his 
country  than  he  was  in  managing  his 
own.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  gave  of 
his  personal  funds  to  almost  any  cause 
and  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on 
his  farms  at  Marshfield  and  Salisbury 
from  which  he  received  little  return. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Dan  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  representative  of  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Company  who  asked  him  to 
take  the  company’s  case  in  a  legal  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  patent  rights  for  manu¬ 
facturing  India  rubber  b^  the  new  vul¬ 
canizing  process.  Dan  knew  that 
Charles  Goodyear,  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  had  had  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
perience.  Born  a  poor  boy,  he  had  at 
first  worked  with  his  father  in  a  but¬ 
ton  factory  which  failed.  A  natural  ex¬ 
perimenter,  Goodyear  tried  for  years 
to  perfect  a  rubber  that  would  stand 
heat.  He  finally  was  successful,  when 
by  accident  he  dropped  some  of  the 
mi^cture  he  was  working  with  on  the 
kitchen  stove.  He  and  his  company 
were  now  being  sued  by  a  man  by  the 
nafne  of  Day  who  claimed  that  Good¬ 
year  didn’t  own  the  patent  rights. 

Never  before  had  a  Secretary  of  State 
been  asked  to  engage  in  a  legal  cattle, 
so  Dan  had  first  told  the  Goodyear  rep¬ 
resentative  that  he  wouldn’t  take  the 
case.  However,  the  man  was  persistent, 
finally  telling  Dan  that  Mr.  Goodyear 
would  pay  him  a  retainer  fee  of  $10,000 
with  $5,000  more  if  Dan  won  the  case. 
That  was  an  enormous  fee,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would  make  a  big  start  in 
paying  his  debts,  Dan  finally  accepted. 

Leaving  his  work  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  good  order,  Dan  went  to  Tren¬ 
ton  and  worked  almost  night  and  day 
organizing  his  facts  and  reviewing  the 
supporting  law.  When  the  trial  came, 
so  logical  and  unanswerable  were  Dan’s 
arguments  that  he  won  the  case,  plac¬ 
ing  the  Goodyear  Company  on  a  firm 
foundation  to  render  a  great  and  valu¬ 
able  industrial  service. 

Every  cent  of  the  $15,000  Dan  ap¬ 
plied  on  his  debts,  but  all  this  extra 
work  during  the  hot  weather  exhausted 
him  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  Marshfield  for  a  rest. 

During  the  trial  while  Dan  was  in 
Trenton,  Mr.  Goodyear  sent  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  beautiful  black  horse  every 
morning  to  Dan’s  lodgings  to  bring  him 
to  the  court  and  to  return  him  to  his 
rooms  at  the  end  of  the  day.  To  Mr. 
Goodyear,  Dan  said:  “I  don’t  know 
when  I  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal.  I  am  a  farmer,  you  know,  and 
know  horses.” 

Goodyear’s  only  comment  was,  “I  am 
glad  you  like  the  horse,  Mr.  Webster.” 

But  when  Dan  got  back  to  Marsh¬ 
field,  he  found  the  black  horse  in  his 


stables  and  there  was  a  message  from 
Mr.  Goodyear  saying:  “I  hope  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  will  accept  the  horse  as  a  small 
token  of  my  appreciation.” 

Nothing  had  pleased  Dan  so  much 
in  a  long  time  so  he  said,  “I  will  call 
the  horse  ‘Trenton’,  in  memory  of 
where  I  first  saw  him.” 

After  a  few  days’  rest,  Dan  found  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Washington. 
That  year  of  1852  was  the  busiest  of 
his  life.  In  addition  to  his  pressing  du¬ 
ties  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dan  traveled 
the  country  making  speeches.  Always 
his  theme  was  the  same:  “The  Union 
must  be  Preserved”.  He  was  for  peace 
but  never  at  any  price.  In  a  speech  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  Dan  .said: 

“Let  them  drink  in  secession  many 
days  and  digest  it  and  not  a  breath 
shall  ruffle  their  sensibility  until  it 
comes  to  a  point  where  something  is 
done  that  amounts  to  an  actual  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Constitution.  The  South¬ 
erners  and  the  abolitionists  in  the 


CONCLUSION 

Always  when  I  finish  a  story  like 
THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  obout 
Daniel  Webster  and  his  times,  I 
have  a  little  feeling  of  sadness  and 
loss,  particularly  when  the  charac¬ 
ters  (like  the  ones  in  this  story) 
really  lived.  After  I  do  all  the  work 
with  them  in  writing  the  story,  they 
really  become  my  friends.  Judging 
by  the  many  kind  jetters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  about  the  story,  thousands 
of  you  have  really  liked  it.  So  in 
answer  to  many  requests,  we  have 
decided  to  publish  THE  WORDS  AND 
THE  MUSIC  in  book  form.  It  will  be 
beautifully  bound  and  printed, 
something  that  I  hope  every  menij- 
ber  of  the  family  will  love  to  havb 
and  read.  The  edition  will  be  lim¬ 
ited,  so  I  suggest  you  get  your  or¬ 
der  in  early.  The  price  is  $3.50 
(check  or  money  order)  ppd.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  order  to:  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Dept.  E,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.-E.R.E. 


North,  may  talk  secession  to  their 
hearts  content,  but  they  better  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  anything  about  it.” 

Everywhere  he  went  in  the  North, 
Dan  was  met  with  large  crowds  which 
he  fanned  to  enthusiasm  and  to  a  loy¬ 
alty  and  determination  to  defend  the 
Union  at  any  cost.  Tired,  infirm  .and 
actually  sick  he  might  be,  still  his  mind 
and  his  great  powers  as  an  orator 
burned  brighter  than  ever. 

With  all  of  his  public  activities,  Dan 
still  found  time  to  write  to  his  farm 
foremen  at  Franklin  and  at  Marshfield. 
To  John  Taylor,  his  long-time  foreman 
and  friend  at  Elms  Farm,  Dan  wrote: 

“John  Taylor,  when  you  read  these 
lines  do  you  not  see  the  snow  melting 
and  the  little  streams  beginning  to  run 
down  the  slopes  of  your  Punch-brook 
pasture,  and  the  hew  grass  starting  and 
growing  in  the  trickling  water,  all 
green,  bright  and  beautiful?  And  do 
you  not  see  your  Durham  oxen  smoking 
from  heat  and  perspiration  as  they 
draw  along  your  great  breaking-up 
plow,  cutting  and  turning  over  the 
tough  sward  in  your  meadow  in  the 
great  field?  The  name  of  a  sensible 
author  is  Virgil,  and  he  gives  farmers 
much  advice,  some  of  which  you  have 


been  following  all  this  winter  without 
even  knowing  that  he  had  given  it. 
Here  is  a  part  of  Virgil’s  poem: 

But  when  the  cold  weather,  heavy 
snows  and  rain 

The  laboring  farmer  in  his  house  re¬ 
strain. 

Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely 
care. 

Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies 
are  fair; 

Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep  and  whet 
the  shining  share. 

Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number 
o’er 

His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing 
store ; 

Or  sharpen  stakes  and  mend  each  rake 
and  fork. 

So  to  be  ready,  in  good  time,  to  work — 
Visit  his  crowded  barns  at  early  morn, 
Look  to  his  granary  and  shell  his  corn; 
Give  a  good  breakfast  to  his  numerous 
kine. 

His  shivering  poultry  and  his  fattening 
swine.” 

On  July  25,  Dan  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Marshfield  from  Washington  feeling 
very  tired  and  low  in  spirits,  when  he 
fell  to  thinking  about  all  those  he  had 
loved  and  his  friends  with  whom  he  had 
worked  and  sometimes  opposed,  who 
were  now  dead  and  gone.  Just  a  few 
days  before,  Henry  Clay,  the  old  com¬ 
promiser,  had  died.  Clay,  with  Dan,  had 
probably  saved  the  country  from  civil 
war  at  a  time  when  the  North  was  un¬ 
prepared  and  would  have  lost  it. 

John  C.  Calhoun  had  died  some  time 
before.  Gone  also  were  the  great  law¬ 
yers  who  had  given  Dan  a  start  in  life, 
Christopher  Gore  and  Jeremiah  Mason, 
and  a  legion  of  others  whom  Dan  had 
known  and  loved.  It  gave  him  a  strange 
unreal  feeling  as  if  he  was  living  be¬ 
yond  his  time  and  in  a  world  in  which 
he  was  no  longer  a  part. 

Looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
train  as  it  pulled  into  the  depot  at 
Kingston,  nine  miles  from  Marshfield, 
Dan  was  surprised  to  hear  loud  shout¬ 
ing  and  to  see  a  great  concourse  of  ve¬ 
hicles.  His  friends  and  neighbors  from 
all  over  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
were  waiting  to  welcome  their  Dan’l 
home.  Porter  Wright,  his  foreman  at 
Marshfield,  who  had  come  to  meet  Dan 
said,  “This  crowd  intends  to  go  home 
with  you.  They  will  ruin  the  lawn  and 
everything  else  around  the  place.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  Dan  answered,  “if 
they  tear  up  the  ground  six  feet  deep. 
All  shall  go  who  wish,  and  be  made 
very  welcome.” 

The  procession  of  vehicles  of  every 
description  that  accompanied  Dan 
home  was  over  two  miles  long.  When 
they  arrived,  the  crowd  arranged  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  local  orator  made  a  wel¬ 
coming  speech. 

In  Dan’s  reply  there  was  a  note  of 
gravity  and  sadness.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  he  sank  wearily  into  a  chair  in 
his  home,  looked  at  a  picture  of  his 
daughter,  Julia,  then  he  started  to 
weep.  To  Caroline,  he  said:  “Oh,  I  am 
so  thankful  to  be  home  !■  If  I  could  have 
my  will,  never,  never  would  I  leave  this 
place  again.”  .  , 

On  August  4,  Dan  I’eturned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  asked  President  Fillmore  to 
accept  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
State.  The  President  urged  him  to  re¬ 
consider  and  to  conduct  his  duties  from 
his  home  at  Marshfield.  To  this  Dan 
agreed  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  he 
never  returned  to  Washington  again. 
He  did,  however,  continue  to  carry  on 
sorjie  correspondence  as  Secretary  of 
State  at  Marshfield  and  frequently 
wrote  to  President  Fillmore.  In  these 
letters  he  was  always  cheerful  and 
wrote  as  if  he  expected  soon  to  be  back 
in  his  office  in  Washington.  y 

But  in  his  heart  Dan  knew  that  his 
work  was  ended  and  that  his  days  on 
earth  were  numbered.  Still  he  loved  to 
gather  his  old  friends  around  him  at 
Marshfield  and  have  a  good  time  with 
them.  Among  these  visitors  were 
George  and  Anna  Ticknor.  How  the 
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three  of  them  enjoyed  talking  about  the 
visits  they  had  made  to  ex-Presidents 
Jefferson  and  Madison  at  their  homes 
in  Virginia  20  years  before. 

Dan’s  health  had  now  failed  so  much 
that  he  had  no  appetite  and  ate  very 
little.  But  he  sat  at  the  table  piled  with 
every  kind  of  food  to  please  his  guests, 
and  told  stories. 

“There  was  an  old  lady  up  in  Salis¬ 
bury,”  Dan  told  them,  “we  called  Aunt 
Howth,  whom  I  used  to  visit  when  I 
was  young.  When  my  Julia  was  a  little 
girl,  I  took  her  to  call  on  Auntie  Howth. 
Now  maybe  you  have  noticed,  my 
friends,  the  almost  universal  habit  w^o- 
men  have  of  always  apologizing  about 
the  way  their  home  looks  when  they 
have  guests.” 

“Yes,  Dan’l,”  George  Ticknor  inter¬ 
rupted,  “that’s  so,  and  usually  if  the 
hostess  didn’t  apologize  for  something 
in  her  home  that  was  not  just  right, 
the  guests,  particularly  the  men,  would 
never  even  notice  it.” 

Dan  laughed  and  nodded.  “That’s  so. 
Well,  Auntie  Howth  had  this  female 
characteristic  to  an  extreme  deg^-ee.  As 
soon  as  one  entered  her  home,  she 
would  always  apologize  for  the  disorder 
of  her  establishment. 

“The  day  Julia  and  I  arrived  there 
she  immediately  began  her  usual  apol¬ 
ogies.  Over  and  over  again,  she  told  us 
that  she  was  so  sorry  that  we  found 
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Nations  have  no  existence  apart 

from  their  people. 

— J.  Sherman  Wallace 
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her  house  in  such  disorder.  At  last  Julia 
spoke  up,  “Well,  it  doesn’t  matter 
much.  Auntie.  ’Course  it  doesn’t  look 
very  nice,  but  I  wouldn’t  say  any  more 
about  it.” 

“How  dare  you  say  so,”  Aunt  Howth 
exclaimed.  “How  dare  you  say  so,  you 
little  wretch,  you  never  saw  a  house  in 
such  nice  order  since  you  were  born!” 
*  *  * 

Dan’s  health  grew  steadily  worse  un¬ 
til  finally  came  October  24,  1852  when 
he  could  no  longer  leave  his  bed.  In  the 
big  house  that  day  were  Caroline, 
Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  Dan’s 
brother-in-law,  two  doctors,  Mr.  Curtis, 
his  lawyer' and  long-time  friend,  Peter 
Harvey,  another  very  close  friend,  and 
two  colored  servants  who  had  been  with 
the  Websters  so  long  that  they  were 
considered  members  of  the  family. 
Years  before,  Dan  had  brought  this 
colored  man  and  woman  out  of  slavery 
and  given  them  a  home. 

All  in  the  house  knew  that  the  end 
was  near,  but  in  spite  of  his  physical 
weakness,  Dan’s  mind  was  sharp  and 
clear.  He  instructed  Curtis  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  will.  When  it  was  finished  he 
gave  it  to  Caroline  and  Fletcher  to 
read.  When  they  had,  he  asked  them  if 
they  approved.  Struggling  to  keep  back 
their  tears  in  his  presence,  they  nodded. 
Then  Dan  asked  to  be  propped  up  in 
bed  and  signed  the  will  in  his  old,  firm 
handwriting. 

Neighbors  and  friends  gathered  in 
the  big  kitchen  and  in  low  voices  told 
how  Dan  had  helped  them  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  One  of  the  neighbors,  Seth 
Peterson,  an-old  sailor,  told  how  he  and 
Mr.  Webster  had  spent  many  days  fish¬ 
ing  together.  “One  time,”  said  Peter¬ 
son,  “our  boat  got  stuck  and  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  asked  me  if  I  was  making  any 
progress  in  getting  it  off  the  mud.  For¬ 
getting  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  lawyer, 
I  said,  ‘Yes,  yes — the  boat  is  getting 
off  by  hitches,  just  the  way  lawyers  get 
to  heaven!’  I  was  scared,  thinking  I 
had  offended  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  will 
always  remember  how  he  laughed.” 

During  the  day,  Dan  called  for  Port 
'er  Wright,  his  farm  foreman,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  his  oxen 
saying  “I  love  all  animals,  but  I  think 
I  love  my  oxen  best.” 

Wright  immediately  went  to  the  pas¬ 
ture.  Dan  was  turned  on  his  side  so  he 
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could  look  out  on  his  big  lawn  and  soon 
he  saw  lumbering  towards  him  one  by 
one,  twenty  big,  fat  oxen. 

In  a  little  pond  back  of  the  house 
there  had  floated,  since  the  death  of 
Edward,  a  boat  which  had  belonged  to 
Edward  and  on  which  Dan  and  Edward 
had  spent  many  happy  hours  fishing 
together.  Dan  now  asked  if  somebody 
would  please  light  a  lantern,  hang  it  on 
the  mast  of  the  boat  and  keep  it  light¬ 
ed  as  long  as  he  lived.  Those  around 
him  thought  that  this  was  Dan’s  way  of 
showing  Edward  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  him. 

During  the  last  day  Dan  roused  him¬ 
self  to  ask  that  everyone  of  his  family 
and  friends  come  singly  to  his  bed  side. 
He  said  a  comforting  wmrd  to  each  and 
told  how  much  he  or  she  had  always 
meant  to  him.  When  Caroline  came, 
she  fell  to  her  knees  to  throw  her  arms 
around  her  husband’s  neck.  With  an  ef¬ 
fort  he  laid  a  hand  on  her  bowed  head 
and  said  something  to  her  that  the 
others  did  not  hear.  She  broke  into 
tears  and  one  of  the  doctors  led  her 
from  the  room. 

At  another  time,  Dan  asked  that  all 
might  listen  carefully.  Curtis,  the  law¬ 
yer,  realizing  that  Dan  was  about  to 
say  something  important,  prepared  to 
write  it  dowm.  Then,  with  the  fire  and 
strength  in  his  voice  that  had  held 
many  thousands  spellbound,  Dan  said 
in  part: 

“My  general  wish  on  earth  has  been 
to  do  my  Maker’s  will.  I  thank  him  now 
for  all  the  mercies  that  surround  me.  I 
thank  him  for  the  means  he  has  given 
me  of  doing  some  little  good;  for  my 
children,  these  beloved  objects;  for  my 
nature  and  associations.  But  I  thank 
him  that  I  am  to  die,  if  I  am,  under  so 
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In  science  the  important  thing  is 
to  modify  and  change  one’s  idea  as 
science  advances. — Claude  Bernard 
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many  circumstances  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion.  I  thank  him  for  all  his  care. 

“No  man  who  is  not  a  brute  can  say 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  death.  No  man 
can  come  back  from  that  bourne;  no 
man  can  preserve  the  will  or  the  works 
of  God.  That  there  is  a  God,  all  must 
acknowledge.  I  see  him  in  all  these 
wondrous  works  myself,  how  wondrous. 

“The  great  mystery  is  Jesus  Christ-- 
the  Gospel.  What  w'ould  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  the  hope 
of  immortality?  What  ground  is  there 
to  rest  upon  but  the  Gospel?  There 
were  scattered  hopes  of  immortality  of 
the  soul,  running  down,  especially 
among  the  Jews.  The  Jews  believed  in 
a  spiritual  origin  of  creation.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  never  reached  it.  It  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  this  communication  was  made 
to  the  Jews  by  God  himself,  through 
Moses  and  the  fathers.  But  there  is, 
oven  to  the  Jews,  no  direct  assurance 
of  immortality  in  Heaven.  There  is  now 
and  then  a  scattered  intimation,  as  in 
■lob,  and  T  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
oth’;  but  a  proper. consideration  of  that 
doesn’t  refer  it  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all. 
But  there  were  intimations — crepuscu¬ 
lar,  twilight.  But,  but,  but,  thank  God, 
(he  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light — rescued  it — 
brought  it  to  light.  There  is  an  admir¬ 
able  discussion  on  that  subject  by  Dr. 
Barrow,  preacher  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

I  think  it  is  his  sixth  sermon . ” 

When  he  had  finished,  Dan  said, 
“Have  I — Wife,  son,  doctor,  friends,  are 
you  all  here?  Have  I,  on  this  occasion, 
®md  anything  unworthy  of  Daniel 
Webster?’’ 

“No,  no,’’  they  cried. 

Then,  very  tired,  he  began  to  recite 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  but  hesitated  and 
Mopped.  “Hold  me  up,’’  he  commanded. 
T  do  not  wish  to  pray  in  a  failing 
Voice.’’  Then  in  a  stronger  voice,  he 
finished  saying  the  prayer. 

It  seemed  apparent  to  all  those  pres¬ 
ent  that  Dan  was  forcing  himself  to 
heep  mentally  alert  in  order  actually  to 


witness  his  own  death  with  a  clear 
mind,  to  know  what  it  really  was  like 
to  die.  Even  after  he  had  sunk  into  the 
final  coma,  he  suddenly  aroused  himself 
with  a  great  effort  to  say,  “I  still  live.’’ 
Those  were  his  last  wcvrds  except  that 
a  little  later  he  muttered  the  word 
“poetry’’.  Thinking  that  he  knew  what 
his  father  wanted,  Fletcher  went  to  the 
library  and  brought  back  a  copy  of 
Thomas  Gray’s  poem,  “Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Church  Yard.’’  Fletcher 
knew  that  this  Was  his  father’s  favorite 
poem.  In  the  deep  silence  of  the  room, 
broken  only  by  Dan’s  labored  breath¬ 
ing,  Fletcher  read: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the 
lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and 
to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 
on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  dron¬ 
ing  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant 
folds; 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 
pow’r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e’er  gave. 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour: 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave.  v 

When  Fletcher  had  finished,  a  gentle 
smile  hovered  briefly  around  Dan’s 
mouth  so  that  those  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  knew  that  he  had  heard.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later.  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  Dan’s  wrist,  said  simply,  “He  is 
gone.” 

^ 

President  Fillmore  wanted  to  give 
Daniel  Webster  a  formal  State  funeral, 
but  Caroline  and  Fletcher  knew  that 
this  would  not  be  in  accord  with  Dan’s 
wishes.  Instead,  the  funeral  was  held 
at  Dan’s  beloved  Marshfield  home.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sunny  October  after¬ 
noon.  Carefully  dressed  in  clothes  like 
those  in  which  many  thousands  had 
seen  and  heard  Dan,  he  lay  in  his  cof¬ 
fin  on  the  lawn  in  the  warm  sun.  It 
seemed  that  God  himself  was  blessing 
the  passing  of  the  soul  of  this  man  who 
had  done  so  much  for  others. 

More  than  ten  thousand  neighbors 
and  friends  walked  slowly  by  to  look 
for  the  last  time  at  the  calm,  peaceful 
face  of  their  friend.  Many  were  in  tears. 

In  that  great  host,  come  to  say  good¬ 
bye,  was  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  Dan’s 
foster-brother.  Dr.  Jerry  Tappan  and 
Debbie,  from  Hanover.  They  remained 
at  Marshfield  for  a  day  or  two  after 
the  funeral  to  be  with  the  family.  Alone 
in  their  room,  Jerry  said  to  Debbie, 
“Well,  my  dear,  there  was  a  time  when 
you  could  have  married  Dan’l,  remem-, 
ber?  Have  you  ever  been  sorry?” 

Debbie  shook  her  head  emphatically. 
“Of  course  not,  you  big  ninny.  No  wo¬ 
man  ever  had  a  better  man  than  you 
are  and  we  have  been  happy.  And  I 
don’t  think  Dan’l  was  ever  very  happy 
for  long.  He  was  afflicted  so  many 
times  by  the  death  of  those  he  loved, 
and  as  you  know,  he  had  a  life-long 
desire  to  get  out  of  public  life  and  be  a 
farmer  at  his  beloved  Marshfield.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  Dan’l  Webster’s 
great  talents  were  of  infinite  value  to 
everyone  except  himself.  To  him  they 
were  a  curse.” 

Debbie  looked  with  compassion  and 
love  on  her  aging  husband  and  conclud¬ 
ed,  “God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  a 
place  and  a  work  for  all  of  us.  I  like 
to  think  of  all  the  pain  you  have  re¬ 
lieved,  all  of  the  good  you  have  done 
right  in  Hanover  and  for  miles  around. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  tell  you,  my  dear, 
all  over  again,  how  much  I  love  and 
respect  you.” 

Jerry  crossed  the  room  to  put  his 
arms  around  his  still  beautiful  little 
wife  and  pulled  her  into  his  arms. 

(The  End) 
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Fort  Ticonderoga  and  You 


/^N  ONE  of  the  hottest  days  of  this 
'^hot  summer  I  stood  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  old  Fort  Ticonderoga  looking 
out  across  the  waters  where  Lake 
Champlain  joins  Lake  George  and 
thought  how  the  events  of  history  de¬ 
termine  the  fate  of  your  life  and  mine. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English¬ 
man,  working  for  the  Dutch,  discover¬ 
ed  and  .sailed  up  the  Hudson  River. 
In  the  spring  of  that  same  year,  Sam¬ 
uel  de  Champlain  sailed  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  discovered  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain. 

For  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Dutch,  and  French,  and  the  English 
struggled  to  control  the  great  water¬ 
ways  which  bisect  New  York  and  New 
England  and  extend  almost  continu¬ 
ously  from  the  St.  Lawrence  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

So  important  were  those  waterways 
that  the  nation  which  could  finally 
succeed  in  controlling  them  would 
control  America  thereby  determining 
the  fate  of  all  the  millions  who  have 
liv'ed  since  and  who  will  follow. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  French 
and  the  English,  aided  by  American 
colonists,  struggled  to  gain  and  con¬ 
trol  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  and 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Had  the 
French  succeeded,  today,  no  doubt, 
this  country  would  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  French  people. 

Then,  during  the  Revolution,  if  the 
English  under  Burgoyne  who  came 
southward  down  Lake  Champlain  and 
met  the  Americans  at  Saratoga  had 
been  successful,  very  likely  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  have  won  the  Revolution.  No 
wonder  Saratoga  was  called  one  of  the 
fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

Why  We  Celebrate 

This  year,  the  ^50th  anniversary  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  Lake  Champlain  in  1609,.  is  being 
celebrated.  Surely  there  is  enough  to 
celebrate. 

When  we  were  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 
this  summer,  I  remembered  the  story 
I  told  in  my  book,  NOT  WITH 
DREAMS.  In  1758  during  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  the  English  General 
Abercrombie  with  great  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  launched  a  great  fleet  of 
boats  wdth  15,000  men  to  sail  down 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain  to  attack 
the  French  under  Montcalm  .who  held 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  This  fort  completely 
controlled  all  traffic  on  these  lakes.  The 
English  met  wdth  a  bitter  and  disas¬ 
trous  defeat. 

But  knowing  how  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  it  was  to  get  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  English  again  set  out  a  year  later 
in  July  1759  with  11,000  men  under 
General  Amherst  to  capture  the  fort. 
This  time,  they  succeeded  and  the 
French  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Can¬ 
ada  never  again  to  set  the  conqueror’s 
foot  on  what  is  now  the  United  States. 


Finally,  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  a 
few  months  after  the  capture  of  Ticon¬ 
deroga,  the  English  under  General 
Wolfe  attacked  Montcalm  and  defeated 
him,  thereby  ending  the  French  control 
over  what  is  now  Canada.  Both  of  the 
great  generals  were  mortally  wounded. 
When  he  knew  what  had  happened, 
Montcalm  said,  “So  much  the  better; 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  fall  of  Que¬ 
bec.”  And  Wolfe  said,  “The  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

The  Great  Plan  Failed 

The  campaign  which  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  during 
the  Revolution  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teuesting  and  important  in  our  history. 
It  was  cleverly  planned  by  the  British. 
Burgoyne  was  to  come  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George;  St.  Leger  was  ordered  to  cross 
Lake  Ontario,  land  at  Oswego  and 
■march  eastward  to  Albany.  Lord  Howe 
was  to  come  up  the  Hudson  with  his 
fleet.  When  they  all  met  at  Albany, 
the  colonies  would  be  split  in  two  and 
the  Revolution  won  for  England.  Had 
this  plan  succeeded,  there  would  have 
been  no  America  as  we  know  it  now. 

Burgoyne  was  defeated  at  Saratoga. 
Lord  Howe  never  did  get  started  with 
his  fleet  from  New  York  City,  and  St. 
Leger  with  his  British  and  Indian 
troops  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 

When  this  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  lined  ▲ 
up  to  let  n^e  take  this  picture  at  old  ^ 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  I  thought  how  fitting  it 
was  for  them  to  visit  this  historic  spot 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part 
in  American  history. 

Because  it  controlled  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  the  nation  that  held  Fort  Ticon¬ 
deroga  (shown  here),  could  control  Amer¬ 
ica  so  the  French  and  the  British  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  later  the 
Americans  and  the  British  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  fought  for  over  one  hundred 
years  to  possess  this  fort. 

— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


"!  Oriskany  (near  Utica),  and  at  Fort 
Stanwix  (near  Rome).  So  the  English 
forces  never  did  meet  at  Albany,  and 
the  failure  of  the  great  British  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
Revolution. 

At  the  battle  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
new  American  flag,  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  June  14.  1777  (which  accounts 
for  our  Flag  Day  now  on  June  14th) 

*  floated  proudly  over  the  fort  for  the 
s  first  time  that  our  colors  had  been  dis¬ 
played  in  battle  on  land.  General  St. 
Leger  swore  he  would  carry  the  flag 
away  with  him,  but  he  didn’t! 

Was  it  All  in  Vain? 

Now  I  mention  these  simple  but  all 
important  facts  from  our  history  for  a 
purpose.  I  sometimes  wonder  a  little 
sadly  if  all  the  blood  and  tears  that 
have  been  shed  to  give  us  America  are 
in  vain.  Have  so  many  of  us  become 
so  callous,  so  indifferent,  that  we  fail 
to  appreciate  what  our  forefathers  did 
and  the  privileges  that  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
preceded  us? 

Perhaps  I  am  too  pessimistic  but  I 
think  that  owing  to  our  indifference 
or  to  our  selfishness  and  greed,  we  are 
losing  many  of  the  freedoms  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  Because  of 
those  freedoms,  g-eneration  after  gener¬ 
ation  of  our  young  people  have  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  opportunities  to  work  and 
grow  and  serve  that  no  other  people  on 
the  earth’s  surface  have  ever  had. 

I  wish  I  had  the  words  and  the  power 
to  arouse  people  to  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  our  nation  is  concerned,  it  is  late 
but  not  too  late.  Most  of  us  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  Russia  and  our  other  ene¬ 
mies  outside  of  this  country.  But  the 
history  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
past  proves  that  when  they  went  down 
to  defeat,  it  was  not  the  outsiders  who 
did  it.  They  had  become  so  weakened 
by  their  own  luxuries,  selfishness,  and 
softness  that  they  became  easy  bait  for 
almost  any  conqueror. 

It  could  be  and  may  be  that  way  with 
us.  We  are  already  weakened  by  the 
softness  of  our  ovm  feather  beds  and 
by  our  demands  that  government  do 
the  things  we  should  do  for  ourselves. 


Aiiierican  Agriculturist,  October  17,  1959 

Too  many  of  us  have  forgotten  that  the 
only  real  help  is  self  help  and  that 
when  we  lose  our  individuality,  our 
right  to  work,  and  to  carve  our  own 
destiny,  we  have  lost  everything. 

You  say  to  me:  What  can  I  do?  And 
I  answer;  Let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide.  Instead  of  asking,  what  can  I 
get,  ask  instead,  what  can  I  give? 

Our  schools  and  our  churches  are  our 
most  important  institutions.  What  are 
you  giving  them  in  the  way  of  personal 
service?  How  many  tirnes  lately  have 
you  attended  your  school  meetings? 
Have  you  visited  a  school  room  since 
you  graduated?  Yes,  how  many  times 
have  you  voted  in  the  elections?  How 
many  times  have  you  protested  to  a 
representative  of  the  Legislature  and 
Congress  against  bad  bills  ?  How  many 
times  have  you  encouraged  your  lead¬ 
ers  by  supporting  the  good  things  that 
they  do? 

Well,  I  could  go  on  and  on.  It  all 
comes  down  to  a  simple  question.  What 
kind  of  a  citizen  are  you?  What  are 
you  contributing  to  the  heritage  of 
those  who  will  follow  jmu  ? 

From  our  forefathers  we  received  a 
flag  and  the  torch  of  freedom.  Are  we 
doing  our  part  to  keep  the  flag  un¬ 
blemished  and  the  torch  undimmed? 

EASTMAX’S  1 IIESTATJT 

Y  FRIEND,  Dr.  A.  L.  La  Celle,  one 
of  Ithaca’s  leading  dentists,  was 
telling  me  the  story  about  John,  the 
duck  hunter,  who  had  a  most  wonderful 
bird  dog.  Wishing  to  show  off  the  dog, 
John  invited  his  friend.  Bill,  to  go  duck 
hunting  with  him.  They  hid  themselves 
in  the  bushes  and  John  proceeded  to 
bring  down  three  or  four  ducks  on  the 
pond,  every  one  of  which  the  dog  re¬ 
trieved  by  walking  on  the  water  with¬ 
out  even  getting  his  feet  wet. 

John  turned  to  his  friend  and 
bragged, 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that 
in  your  born  days  ?  Do  you  wonder  that 
I  think  that  my  dog  is  well  worth  the 
$2,000  I  paid  for  him?” 

“I  hate  to  disappoint  you,”  said  Bill, 
“but  I  wouldn’t  have  paid  even  20  cents 
for  him.  That  darn  fool  can’t  even 
swim!” 


\  ' 
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free  men  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  own, 
within  their  own  means,  in  trouhlous  times.  It  gives 
comfort,  peace  of  mind  and  economic  security  where 
,  fear  might  easily  take  hold.  Yet  the  North  American 
would  not  remain  free,  even  in  this  great  land,  nor 
would  other  institutions  like  it,  unless  the  free  wav 
of  men  and  families  on  the.  farm  were  steadfastly 
preserved. 

We  have  enjoyed  a'  constructive,  helpful 
relationship  with  many  of  you  over  many  years.  We 
depend  upon  you.  And  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
depend  on  us.  It  is  a  privilege  to  renew  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  chat  with  our  many  friends  through  the 
generous  facilities  of  this  great  family  journal,  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

We  extend  them,  and  you,  our  earnest 
congratulations  for  valued  service  and  continued 
faith. 


highest 
order  of 
individual 
freedom.” 


Allen  V.  Dowling 
President 


In  this  richest  and  happiest  of  all  lands,  we 
still  hear  whisperings  of.  uncertainty — the  sounds  of 
fear.  I^ut  where  the  mind  is  free,  the  heart  is  strong, 
and  here  the  fear-mongers  cannot  group  and  flourish. 

'Standing  resolute  is  sometimes  a  lonely  way., 
But  it  breeds  strength.  In  this  resolute  stand  in  our 
own  land  I  know  of  no  more  valiant  ally  than  the 
^  American  Agriculturist.  And  wherever  its  pages  are 
read,  I  know  there  are  men  and  women  of  stroiifi 
heart — great  Amerieans. 

As  a  country-bred  lad,  of  course  I  learned 
early  the  way  of  free  men.  I  know  that  the  land  and 
its  produce,  the  right  to  own  and  work  in  it,  form 
the  highest  order  of  individual  freedom.  The  free 
farm  is  today  America’s  great  citadel  of  enterprise 
and  opportunity.  And  America  must  protect  it  always. 

The  North  American,  in  its  73rd  historic  year 
of  service,  is  another  outpost  of  freedom.  It  enables 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
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From  Beacon  Research -for  cows  of  high  production  capacity 


for  MORE  MILK 

GREATER  RETURN  over  feed  cost 


The  New  Improved  Beacon 

HI-SPEED  DAIRY  PROGRAM 


Stabling  time  means  a  new  feeding  season  is  here.  The 
new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy  Program  provides 
scientific  feeding  schedules,  planned  according  to  the 
present  production  record  of  each  cow.  There  is  no  set 
grain-to-milk  ratio,  which  tends  to  underfeed  the  high 
producer  and  overfeed  the  low. 

This  is  truly  precision  feeding  designed  to  meet  changing 
nutrient  requirerpents  —  minimize  production  drop  at 
stabling  time.  It  is  designed  to  feed  out  all  of  a  cow’s 
inherited  production  capacity  for  more  milk  and  greater 
return  over  feed  cost. 

Check  The  Results 

Cows  at  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm  produced  up  to 
3,724  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow,  and  up  to  $112  extra  return 
over  feed  cost  on  the  new  program.  Comparable  roughage 
—  excellent  early-cut,  heat-dried  hay  was  fed  both  years. 

Average  figures,  corrected  to  the  mature  equivalent  basis, 
were  as  follows:  11  cows— 2  lactations  2x  305  da.  ME. 

New  Program  (1958  —  average  age  6-4)  18,347  lbs. 
Old  Program  ( 1957  —  average  age  5-3)  16,885  lbs. 

difference:  1,462  lbs. 


On  the  average,  each  cow  received  360  lbs.  more  grain  on 
the  new  hi-speed  program.  Figuring  grain  at  $4.20/cwt. 
and  milk  at  $4.40/cwt.  each  cow  on  the  new  program  re¬ 
turned  an  average  of  $49,20  more  above  feed  cost  than  the 
already  excellent  results  on  the  old  program. 

Average  extra  return  above  feed  cost  per  cow:  $49.20 

\ 

What  this  means  to  you 

Producers  with  cows  of  high  ^>roduction  capacity  can 
benefit  from  the  new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy 
Program  —  designed  to  more  closely  match  the  nutrient 
need  with  the  amount  of  grain  required  for  inherited- 
production-capacity  feeding.  It  adds  up  to  more  milk  and 
greater  return. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  has  the  answer 

With  his  help,  the  benefits  of  Hi-Speed  Feeding  can  be 
yours.  He  can  help  evaluate  production  capacity  and 
roughage  quality  . . .  and  feed  grain  accordingly  for  more 
milk  —  greater  return  over  feed  cost.  Invite  him  to  visit 
your  farm. 


Average  Increase  per  cow:  1,462  lbs. 


,^1^  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FEEDING  GUIDES 

The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga,  New  York.  Dept.  AA-109  J 

A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc.  . 

SEND  FREE — with  no  obligation:  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy  Program  ■ 

•  GRAIN  FEEDING  TABLES  •  FRESH  COW  FEEDING  GUIDE  I 

•  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  for  11  cows  on  test  as  described  above  ft 

Name _ ^ _ _ _ _  i 

Address  or  RFD _ _  ,  J 

Town _ St«tP  • 

D  Check  here  if  you  wish  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  call.  t 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BEACONfFEEDS 


BEACON -THE  FEEDS 


WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK" 


THE  BEACON  MILUNG  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 
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>1  Poultryman 

Discusses  the 


By  George  Nusser,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


These  are  birds  raised  by  a  hatcheryman  and  all 
ready  to  go  into  a  laying  flock.  Some  poultrymen 
are  becoming  specialists  in  egg  production;  hire 
others  to  do  such  jobs  as  raising  flock  replacements. 

ary  when  we  expect  delivery  of  16-week-old 
pullets  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Too  often  we  are  careless  about  this.  Maybe 
egg  prices  are  very  attractive,  so  we  are  still 
making  money  on  a  flock  we  intended  to  sell. 
Maybe  a  flock  keeps  up  its  rate  of  lay  better 
than  anticipated,  and  this  results  in  a  post¬ 
ponement  or  even  cancellation  of  the  order. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  the  picture  changes, 
and  we  are  in  dire  need  of  replacements.  In 
most  instances  a  poultryman  will  find  a 
hatchery  in  a  position  to  satisfy  his  needs, 
but  he  is  leaving  the  road  of  sensible  business 
policy  to  travel  the  unknown  path  of  gamb¬ 
ling.  What  makes  matters  worse  is  that  this 
also  forces  the  hatcheryman  into  a  speculative 
venture.  To  avoid  a  shrinkage  of  his  business 
volume,  he  fills  his  incubators,  raises  the 
chicks  himself,  or  on  a  contract,  with  the  hope 
that  he  will  not  be  stranded  with  thousands  of 
unsalable  ready-to-lay  pullets. 

Those  facts  have  become  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  “in-and-outer”  is  primarily  the 
beneficiary  of  such  windfalls,  providing  him 
with  pullets  at  a  bargain  price.  We  are  learn- 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


TECHNICAL  revolution  in  the  egg'-producing 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry  is  happening  before 
our  eyes.  Poultry  husbandry  programs  taught  for 
decades  by  poultry  scientists  have  been  wiped  off 
the  slate,  profit  per  hen  is  diminishing  rapidly,  thus 
forcing  almost  everyone  who  wants  to  stay  in  this  business 
into  expansion. 

New  ideas  in  housing  and  mechanical  equipment  have  been 
developed  that  give  us  the  chance  almost  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  on  the  same  floor  space.  Nevertheless,  such  a  de¬ 
cision  is  burdened  with  a  very  crucial  question:  “How  will  I 
be  able  to  raise  nearly  twice  the  number  of  chickens  and 
bring  them  up  to  well-developed  pullets  with  brooder  facilities 
which  simply  are  not  adequate  for  such  an  in¬ 
crease? 

Every  conscientious  poultryman  likes  to 
grow  his  own  replacement  flock.  In  this 
dilemma  the  choice  is  between  two  alterna¬ 
tives  :  enlarge  our  brooding  facilities  or  switch 
to  the  “started  pullet”  service. 


Pros  &  Cons 

Both  ways  have  their  pros  and  cons.  Build¬ 
ing  material  is  expensive;  so  is  labor  if  you 
have  to  hire  it.  The  investment  in  brooding 
equipment  is  and  always  will  be  an  added  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  total  cost  of  hen-replacement. 
If  the  operation  is  geared  to  raise  three  re¬ 
placement  flocks  within  a  year,  the  per  chick 
cost  will  be  lowered  quite  substantially.  Larg¬ 
er  brooding  facilities  plus  a  larger  laying  flock 
will  mean  a  bigger  labor  requirement,  of 
course. 

If  we  choose  to  buy  started  pullets  instead. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  using  our  brooder 
houses  for  egg  production  the  whole  year, 
which  will  yield  a  higher  gross  income.  But 
even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  we  can 
delegate  to  someone  else  all  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  are  compressed  in  the  pullet 
rearing  program  for  more  than  20  weeks.  Does 
that  mean  that  it  releases  us  completely  from 
moral  as  well  as  ethical  obligations?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  a  simple  “NO”. 


^  The  “started  pullet”  program  will  only  re¬ 
tain  its  useful  purpose  through  mutual  co¬ 
operation  of  both  parties  based  on  accepted 
agreements.  We  have  to  recognize  that  this 
venture  is  a  service  to  us.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  this  service  so  that  it  can  work  for 
the  benefit  of  both  participants. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  fair  that  a  part- 
payment  of  the  baby  chick  cost  is  made  with 
the  order,  or  on  the  day  the  chicks  are  put 
under  the  brooder.  From  there  on  monthly 
payments  would  help  to  ease  the  financial  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  hatcheryman.  Unfortunately, 
most  poultrymen  are  in  such  depleted  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances,  due  to  the  severe  depres¬ 
sion  we  have  had  to  endure,  that  many  can¬ 
not  afford  such  arrangements.  A  secured  note 
should  then  be  given  instead  to  release  the 
hatcheryman  of  the  function  of  banker.  The 
interest  on  such  notes  should  be  an  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  buyer  only. 

I  do  not  assume  that  every  hatcheryman  is 
100  per  cent  happy  about  this  new  trend,  but 
we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  compe¬ 
tition,  and  to  meet  the  challenge  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in 'these  new  developments  whether 
we  like  them  or  not.  We  can  lower  the  risks  in¬ 
herent  in  flock  replacement  by  ordering  our 
replacements  early  enough.  Our  order  for 
started  pullets  should  be  given  early  in  Janu¬ 


"Started  Pullet” 
Problem 


When  you  are  ready  to  work,  John  Deere  Loaders  and  Spreaders  are  ready  to  work  with  you — regardless  of  weather. 

JOHN  DEERE  LOADERS  and  SPREADERS... 

they'll  rough  it  with  you  in  any  weather  or  working  condition 


When  the  weather  gets  really  tough — when  the 
snow  flies,  the  fields  are  slick  or  frozen,  when 
manure  is  packed  and  heavy — that’s  when  you 
especially  appreciate  rugged,  fast-working  John 
Deere  Loaders  and  Spreaders. 

Three  Easy-on,  Easy-off  Loaders 

Wintertime  loading  with  any  one  of  the  three 
John  Deere  Loaders  is  easier  and  faster  because 
each  has  long,  spring-steel  bucket  teeth,  tapered 
to  dig  deep  into  heavy,  wet  manure  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  push  from  the  tractor.  All  raise  big  full 
loads  swiftly  and  smoothly.  There’s  no  balking 
or  bucking  to  shake  off  part  of  every  load.  You’ll 
finish  your  loading  job  in  the 'shortest  possible 
time  regardless  of  the  conditions. 

Four  Spreaders  in  Sizes  from  76  to  134  Bushels 

Spreading  in  the  winter  also  is  easier  with  any 
one  of  the  four  rugged  John  Deere  Spreaders. 
They  are  all  built  to  work  at  speeds  up  to  6 
mph.  This  means  there’s  plenty  of  strength  in 
hitch,  frame,  and  beaters — that  drives  are  posi¬ 
tive  and  smooth  to  prevent  jerking  and  undue 
stress  on  chains  and  gears.  All  are  well  balanced. 
Weight  is  well  distributed  for  easy  pulling  wheth¬ 
er  the  box  is  full  or  empty. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  the  loader  and 
spreader  to  match  your  exact  needs.  His  credit 
plan  makes  ownership  easy. 


Above  is  the  new  35  Loader  on  the  new  John  Deere  435  Diesel  Tractor. 

The  35  Loader  works  with  all  430  and  330  Tractors  with 
the  exception  of  high-crop  and  crawler  models.  The  spreader, 
shown  is  the  95-bushel  PTO  “W.” 


UOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


‘‘WHERE  EVER  CROPS  GROW.  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


American  Agriculturist,  Novcr.ib  r  7,  1959 
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Avoid 

Fall  Foediiig 
Troubles 


Overeating  carl  occur  at  any  time  of 
the  year  to  cause  digestive  upsets  of 
cattle,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  occur 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  frequently 
follows  a  sudden  increase  in  grain  ra¬ 
tions  when  dairy  cows  freshen  or  beef 
cattle  are  moved  into  feed  lots.  Some¬ 
times  it  follows  feeding  from  newly- 
opened  silos  or  the  turning  of  animals 
into  corn  stalks  or  harvested  grain 
fields. 

In  one  case  we  knew  several  dairy 
cows  to  "sicken  because  “new”  oats 
were  substituted  in  their  grain  ration 
for  those  of  last  year’s  crop  that  had 
been  used.  On  another  occasion  we 
knew  of  some  steers  that  sickened 
when  the  linseed  meal  in  their  ration 
was  replaced  by  a  cottonseed  product. 
At  various  times  we  have  known  cattle 
to  sicken  after  they  were  changed  from 
clover  hay  to  timothy,  and  from  hay 
to  corn  fodder  or  straw.  Every  once  in  a 
while  trouble  results  when  sudden 
storms  make  it  necessary  to  bring  ani¬ 
mals  in  and  abruptly  change  them  over 
to  barn  feeding.  In  addition  to  such 
changes,  there  are  other  causes  of  fall 
feeding  troubles. 

Choke  is  one  of  the  commonest  ones. 
Tliis  isn’t  surprising,  for  feeds  like  ear 
corn,  potatoes,  and  mangels  are  com¬ 
monly  fed  in  the  fall,  and  such  objects 
often  lodge  somewhere  in  the  throat 
while  they  are  being  swallowed. 

Feeding  at  irregular  intervals  can 
cause  trouble,  and  this  can  easily  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  fall.  When  owners  have  a  lot 
to  do  in  a  short  time,  animals  often  are 
fed  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  again 
until  after  dark.  Such  long  intervals 
between  feeds  allow  cattle  to  become 
extremely  hungry  so  they  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  eat  too  much  when  fed. 

Then  there  are  the  many  kinds  of 
damaged  feed  that  may  become  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fall.  This  includes  such 
things  as  frozen  corn  stalks,  over-ripe 
grass,  overheated  silage,  or  straw  ,an‘d 
hay  that  has  been  “mudded”  by  rains. 

Different  kinds  of  poisonous  plants 
have  to  be  considered,  too.  In  addition 
to  the  various  poisonous  wild  plants, 
there’s  always  the  danger  of  prussic 
acid  poisoning  in  certain  of  the  plants 
like  those  of  the  sorghum  family. 

Most  of  the  troubles  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  can  be  avoided  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  procedures.  These  can  be  present¬ 
ed  pretty  well  in  the  form  of  the  'follow¬ 
ing  “don’ts”: 

1.  Don’t  make  sudden  changes  in 
grain  rations. 


2.  Don’t  make  sudden  changes  in 
types  of  roughage. 

I  3.  Don’t  make  sudden  changes  in 
amounts  of  grain  being  fed. 

4.  Don’t  change  abruptly  from  pas¬ 
ture  to  bai’n  feeding. 

5.  Don’t  neglect  precautionary  meas- 
nres  against  bloat  when  cattle  are 
naoved  into  fields  of  lush  legumes. 

6.  Don’t  feed  ear  corn,  root  crops, 
apples,  etc.  without  chopping. 

7.  Don’t  feed  at  irregular  intervals. 

8.  Don’t  take  chances  with  prussic 
^cid  poisoning. 

9.  Don’t  starve  animals  into  eating 
spoiled  feeds  and  poisonous  plants. 

10.  Don’t  feed  roughage  that  has 
been  “mudded”  by  rain. 

11-  Don’t  overfeed  cattle  on  green 
corn  or  new  silage  the  first  few  times 
‘^hey  get'it. 


12.  Don’t  forget  that  a  little  care  in 
closing  gates  and  repairing  fences  may 
Pi’event  costly  accidents  if  cattle  get 
into  the  wrong  places. 


le  can't  lose  tractor  time  because 


FIRESTONE  UIANS  US  NEW  TIRES  FREE 


when  ours  are  in  for  retreads  or  repairs!" 


says  George  Hafner,  Hafner  Bros.,  North  Syracuse,  New  York.  '‘My  brother  Jake  and  I  bank 
on  that  free  tractor  tire  loaning  service  Firestone's  got.  Dick  Chappell,  our  Firestone  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Syracuse,  lends  us  brand-new  tractor  tires  whenever  ours  are  in  for  retreads 
or  repairs^ and  we  don’t  have  to  pay  a  cent  to  use  them!  That’s  why  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  lost  tractor  tire  time  — and  that’s  why  I’m  sold  on  Firestone!” 


Here’s  a  farm  tire  service  that  virtually  in¬ 
sures  you  against  tractor  tire  downtime! 
Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  keep 
your  tractors  working  on  new  Firestone 
tires  while  Firestone  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires.  And  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
penny  to  use  them.  Farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  found  Firestone’s  Free  New 
Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  into 
tire  trouble,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  oil  your  wheels! 


- - Truck -  - Car - 

Super  All  Traciron*  All  Traction*  Transport*  De  Luxe  Champion* 


Store  will  mount  big,  new  Firestone  trac¬ 
tor  tires  right  in  the  field.  You  won’t 
waste  costly  field  time! 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about 
his  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Serv¬ 
ice.  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
farm  tires — all  made  with  Firestone  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  and  exclusive  Fire¬ 
stone  Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  You’ll 
keep  going  on  Firestone  tires! 

♦Firestone— T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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'M\4X!\OT  MAKE  HIM  DRIAR!” 

In  A  RECENT  TALK,  a  speaker  pointed  out 
■""to  a  group  of  cooperative  leaders  that  member¬ 
ship  understanding  is  essential  for  cooperative 
membership  loyalty.  The  speaker  outlined  four 
steps  in  getting  information  to  members,  pame- 
ly:  attention,  understanding,  acceptance  and 
action. 

Of  course  this  is  true,  and  it  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  at  a  time  when  charges  are  being  made 
that  the  older  farm  organizations,  including  co¬ 
operatives,  have  failed  to  get  results.  However, 
when  I  pointed  this  out  to  a  cooperative  leader, 
he  made  this  comment: 

“How  can  you  inform  members  when  they 
won’t  attend  meetings  and  when  they  won’t  read 
the  information  we  send  them?”  ' 

That’s  a  real  problem.  To  me  the  answer  is  a 
clearer  understanding*  on  the  part  of  all  farmers 
of  the  need  for  and  importance  of  farm  organiz¬ 
ations.  This  includes  a  need  for  more  members, 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  operations 
of  the  organizations,  and  greater  thought  about 
and  influence  on  the  policies  and  actions  that 
members  want. 

REAllJS  AOT  IIAIVERSAE! 

1  T  TAKES  little  thought  or  training  for  a  man 
*  to  lift  and  carry  a  weight  from  one  place  to 
another.  Neither  is  the  pay  for  such  work,  in 
competition  with  mechanical  power,  sufficient 
to  raise  a  family  of  children,  provide  them  with 
modern  conveniences,  and  send  them  to  college. 
But,  as  mechanical  power  takes  over  more  and 
more  jobs,  the  percentage  of  skilled  workers  in 
our  labor  force  increases.  In  1940,  it  was  79%: 
in  1950  about  87%;  and  in  1958,  90%. 

More  and  more  of  our  young  people  are  going 
to  universities  and  other  schools  after  they  gi'ad- 
uate  from  high  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  the  opportunity  for  higher  learning  should 
never  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  information  in  our  modern  world. 
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it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  “make 
the  grade.”  ' 

This  raises  an  interesting  question.  As  the  need 
for  more  workers  with  greater  skill  increases, 
what  will  happen  to  the  considerable  number  of 
us  who  are  capable  of  being  trained  for  highly 
specialized  jobs?  Will  more  and  more  become 
public  charges?  Will  more  turn  to  crime  as  a 
means  of  livelihood?  Or  can  we  change  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  to  train  them  to  become  useful, 
self-supporting  citizens? 

Informed  citizens  are  essential  to  a  successful 
democracy,  but  how  they  are  to  become  informed 
in  our  school  system  is  worth  the  best  thought 
of  everyone. 

MISREPH  ESE  A  T  ATIOiV 

'y^HE  FEDERAL  Trade  Commission  recently 
ordered  Table  King  oleomargarine  advertise¬ 
ments  to  stop  using  the  words  “churned,”  “milk¬ 
man,”  “dairies,”  and  “fresh  fluid  milk.” 

Oleo  manufacturers  have  been  notorious  for 
trading  on  dairy  terms,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  forced  to  stop. 

FARMER  FRATROE 

I T  SEEMS  inevitable  that  some  degree  of 
*  vertical  integration  is  coming  to  farming. 

The  general  understanding  of  the  term  “verti¬ 
cal  integration”  is  that  it  is  a  combining  of  two 
or  more  operations  in  the  process  of  growing 
food  and  getting  it  to  consumers.  Producing  eggs 
and  selling  them  direct  to  the  consumer  is  inte¬ 
gration,  but  so  are  the  same  two  operations  when 
they  are  under  the  strict  control  of  someone 
other  than  the  producer. 

More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  put  on  the 
control  of  integration  by  farmers  so  that  they 
rather  than  other  groups  can  profit  from  any 
possible  savings.  It  is  pointed  out  that  farmers 
can  control  this  integration  through  their  own 
cooperatives,  but  sometimes  I  feel  that  too  great 
emphasis  is  put  on  the  control  of  quality  and  too 
little  on  the  control  of  quantity. 

Where  broiler  production  is  controlled  by  men 
who  furnish  capital,  chicks,  feed,  and  then  mar¬ 
ket  the  product,-  it  is  natural  for  the  number  of 
broilers  produced  to  increase  steadily  to  the  point 
where  profit  margin^  are  squeezed  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  eventually  may  disappear  entirely.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  must  produce  what  the  market 
will  take  rather  than  to  produce  the  quality  and 
quantity  that  they  wish,  dump  it  on  the  market, 
and  hope  to  get  satisfactory  returns. 

Let’s  never  forget  that  this  'control — which  I 
sincerely  hope  farmers,  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  retain  —  must  apply  to  quantity  as 
well  as  quality.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  control  by 
farmers,  through  organization,  not  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  which  has  not  —  and  will  not  — 
work.  There  is  no  merit  to  wasting  effort  and 
money  producing  more  of  a  product  than  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  market  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WRODEA  IVUTjWERS 

ANY  YEARS  AGO,  so  I  am  told,  certain 
enterprising  Connecticut  residents  fattened 
their  pocketbooks  by  selling  wooden  nutmegs. 
Doubtless  some  innocent,  imaginative,  trusting 
buyers  could  even  taste  the  expected  flavor! 


Since  those  days  when  a  commonly  accepted 
business  motto  was  “Let  the  buyer  beware!”  a 
great  many  propositions  as  phony  as  wooden 
nutmegs  have  been  offered  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  For  example,  what  happens  when  our  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  warns  against  some  health  nostrums 
proved  to  be  worthless  if  not  dangerous?  Inevit¬ 
ably,  several  readers  write  glowing  testimonials 
telling  how  the  nostrum  saved  their  lives  or 
made  a  severe  operation  unnecessary. 

'To  a  remarkable  degree,  we  humans  believe 
what  we  want  to  believe! 

WHAT’S  WIFKED  ARRET  IT? 

^5^  SUBSCRIBER  writes  that,  “The  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  is  a  wicked  law.” 

I  never  heard  anyone  claim  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  was  perfect,  but  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  repeal  it — and  I  guess  they 
never  will. 

Even  so,  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  wicked  law.  Fire;  burns,  but  we  do  not  call 
it  wicked.  What  else  other  than  demand  do  we 
have  to  guide  us  in  producing  goods  that  people 
will  buy?  Without  the  guidance  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  manufacturers  might  still 
be  turning  out  buggy  whips  and  steam  threshers. 
Of  course,  some  government  agency  could  have 
bought  up  the  buggy  whips  and  the  threshers  in 
order  to  maintain  a  market  for  them!! 

Frequently  we  hear  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  out  of  date.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  nullify  it  without  success.  Man-made  laws 
can  interfere  with  it  temporarily,  but  it  never 
will  be  out  of  date,  and  those  who  act  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  manufacturers  or  farmers,  are  in  for  trouble. 

^iniRRI.  MAN  I.RRK^  AHEAD 

pEW  SUBJECTS  are  of  more  interest  to  par- 
'  ents  than  schools.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Boston,  Roger 
Freeman  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  discussed  schools,  and  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions :  »> 

1 .  There  must  be  definite  and  higher  standards  of 
curriculum  grade  promotion,  and  the  awarding  of 
diplomas.  There  must  be  recognition  that  children 
do  not  mature  and  cannot  progress  through  the 
grades  at  a  uniform  rate.  There  should  be  encour¬ 
agement  of  scholarly  competition  and  rewards  as 
well  as  punishments. 

2.  We  must  find  ways  of  employing  teachers  and 
buildings  for  more  than  the  customary  180  days 
a  year.  Television  and  films  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  manpower.  Gifted  young  people 
should  be  attracted  into  teaching  by  offering  them 
compensation  according  to  their  individual  merit 
and  performance. 

3.  Schools  should  be  organized  into  districts  of  a  size 
adequate  to  permit  a  good  educational  program 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  of  which  a  substantial  part 
can  be  raised  locally. 

4.  Vigorous  action  must  be  taken  to  bring  about 
equitable  property  tax  assessments  at  more  real¬ 
istic  and  uniform  valuations.  Taxing  and  bonding 
restrictions  should  be  fle.xible  enough  to  permit 
local  voters  to  exceed  legal  limitations. 

5.  There  should  be  adequate  state  aid  to  Communities 
with  insufticient  resources  both  for  operations  and ' 
construction.  The  latter  may  be  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans  and  heavy  assistance  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  bonds. 

State  aid  should  require  an  appropriate  local 
effort,  and  be  based  on  truly  equalized  property 
tax  valuations. 

6.  The  enforcement  of  Educational  standards  by  the 
state  is  necessary.  By  and  large,  however,  the  sys- 

■  tern  of  state  aid  should  strengthen  effective  lay 
.  control  of  the  schools. 

Such  a  program  could  jirovide,  within  not  too 
many  years,  better  education  for~  our  children, 
without  greatly  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

What  do  you  think?  Are  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Freerr^an  sensible  and  reasonable? 


THEY  SAY  .  .  . 


\ 


The  keystone  of  any  code  of  morals  is  a  sense 
of  responsibility. — Frank  Chodorov. 


/ 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  September  in  various  markets  ai’e  as 

follows.  A-11  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test:  NEW  YORK- 
NEW  JERSEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $4.89;  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $5.10; 
BUFFALO,  f.  o.  b.  city,  $5.19;  ROCHESTER,  f.  o.  b.  city,  $5.33;  CONNECTI¬ 
CUT,  $6.57  at  city  plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers;  PHILADELPHIA,  f.  o.  b. 
city,  $5.02. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  the  uniform  price  for  September  a  year 
ago  was  $4.81,  8^  less  than  this  September,  and  in  August  of  this  year  it  was 
$4.69. 

FALL  FFKTILIZlIVCii:  Time  can  be  saved  by  applying  fertilizer  in  the 

fall.  Howevcr,  soiiie  cautions  are  in  order.  In 
general,  don’t  put  nitrogen  on  sandy  soils  in  the  fall.  Use  the  more  insoluble 
forms  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  delay  application  until  the  soil  has  cooled  to  40 
degrees  or  below. 

WHEAT;  Before  price  support  programs  kept  up  wheat  prices  there  were 
28,000  U.  S.  farms  growing  15  acres  or  less  of  wheat.  Because 
price  supports  did  encourage  more  wheat,  there  were  in  1958  1,225,000  such 
farms — some  in  almost  every  state— that  were  growing  15  acres  or  less.  Note 
that  a  30-bushel  yield  on  15  acres  would  give  450  bushels  per  farm,  and  that 
total  yield  on  a  million  and  a  quarter  farms  would  be  562,500,000  bushels! 


.MARKET  PROFIT:  Purdue  University  says  that  milk  per  cow  is  usu- 

ally  iiioi'e  important  than  cows  per  man.  To  make 
a  labor  return  of  $3,700  at  usual  milk  prices,  they  say,  you  would  need  131  cows 
with  a  6,200  lb.  average,  57  cows  with  7,500  average,  27  cows  at  10,000,  and  only 
18  at  12,500. 

POTATO  USE:  Here  are  interesting  figures  on  the  utilization  of  the 

1958  U.  S.  potato  Crop.  Potatoes  sold  for  table  stock 
were  145,991,000  cwt.  (56%  of  total  production)  compared  with  143,763,000  cwt. 
in  1957  (60%  of  the  year’s  production);  potatoes  for  processing,  1958,  51,324,000 
(19%  of  total  production)  1957,  41,256,000  (17%  of  total  production);  sales  for 
livestock  feed  an,d  seed,  1958,  32,049,000;  in  1957,  22,725,000;  kept  on  farms,  in¬ 
cluding  seed,  stock  feed,  food,  shrinkage,  etc.  36,165,000  in  1958,  31,795,000  in 


1957;  used  for  seed  on  farms,  1958,  36.165,000;  in  1957,  31,795,000;  potato  chips 
and  shoestring  potatoes,  1958,  17,063,000  (2%  less  than  used  from  the  1957 
crop);  flakes,  granules  and  other  dehydrated  potatoes,  1958,  5,917,000  (an 
increase  of  57%  over  1957);  french  fries,  1958,  7,352,000  (an  increase  of  74% 
above  1957);  starch  and  potato  flour,  1958,  17,217,000  (36%  more  than  in  1957). 


PORK  lAIPORTS:  F'or  the  first  six  months  of  1959,  pork  imports  from 
mmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmimmmmmm  Cafiada  Were  nearly  one-third  higher  than  they 
were  for  the  same  months  in  ’58.  Chief  reason  was  Canadian  price  supports 
thi’ough  government,  purchases  and  stockpiling.  Report  has  it  that  Canada  is 
considering  shifting  to  direct  payments  to  producers  of  the  difference  between 
support  prices  and  the  market  price. 

« 

OOOO  ROOK:  A  practical,  down-to-earth  guide  for  the  vegetable  grow- 

er  is  a  book  just  published  entitled  “RAISING  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,”  written  by  G.  W.  Ware  and  J.  P.  McCollom.  It  deals  with  all  kinds 
and  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  how  to  raise  them  successfully.  Published 
by  the  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Danville,  Illinois,  price  $6.50. 


ong  Q/^the  Lazy  rarjpeps 


•yHIS  time  of  year  I  do  not  care  to 
get  out  in  the  morning  air;  it’s 
after  breakfast  ’fore  it’s  light,  and 
that  dawn  breeze  has  got  a  bite  that 
chills  my  bones  and  makes  it  clear  an¬ 
other  winter’s  almost  here.  Today 
there  is  an  icy  rain  a-rattling  on  the 
window  pane;  the  weather’s  raw  and 
clouds  are  low,  it  would  be  suicide  to 
go  out  tramping  ’round  in  wet  and 
mud  and  get  a  sickness  in  my  blood. 

A  man  who’s  grown  as  old  as  me  has 
got  to  live  more  carefully;  he’s  smart 
to  stay  inside  and  rest  where  he  won’t 
get  bugs  in  his  chest. 

There’s  not  much  doing  anyway, 
the  chores  are  fairly  light  today;  Mi- 
randy  soon  will  have  them  through, 
she’s  been  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  Be¬ 
fore  long  she’ll  be  coming  in,  and  get¬ 
ting  breakfast  will  begin;  there’s  not 
much  point  in  hustling  now  until  she 
says  it’s  time  for  chow.  Besides,  if  I 
get  up  too  soon,  I  might  feel  weak 
this  afternoon  wben  I  must  bundle  up 
and  go  out  in  the  rain  an  hour  or  so.  I  want  to  feel  both  strong  and  well 
so  I  can  jump  right  up  and  yell  for  ev’ry  pass  and  brilliant  run  with  which 
that  football  game  is  won.  > 

-I  r  I-  -  —  —  —  -  —  -■  — -  — - — - 1—^ 


New  Holland,  makers  of  famous  CYCLON- ACTION  Spreaders,  tells... 

u 

How  to  buy  a  Spreader 


Read  this  advertisement  carefully.- See  how  New 

Holland  cyclon-action  brings  a  new  world  of 
efficiency  and  speed  to  one  of  your  toughest  chores. 
Then— tear  out  this  ad  and  take  it  to  your  New 


Holland  dealer.  He  will  help  you  make  a  Point- 
by-Point  Comparison  Test  .  .  .  prove  to  you  why 
a  New  Holland  cyclon-action  Spreader  is  the  best 
buy  in  the  business! 


1.  CYCLON-ACTION  is  New  Holland’s  scientifically  correct 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds,  cyclon- 
action  gives  you  finer  shredding,  faster  spreading. 

2.  NO  RUST,  NO  ROT!  Steel  parts  are  coated  with  special 
Meta-Life  protective  coating.  Wood  floor,  treated  with 
Penta-Cote,  resists  rot. 

3.  SUPER-SPEED  CLEANOUT  steps  up  apron  speed  to  110  feet 
per  minute.  No  big  clumps  get  through  to  cause  plowing 
problems.  Cleaner  box  prevents  freezing. 

4.  EXTRA-WIDE,  EXTRA-LOW  BOX  makes  loading  easier.  No-arch 
design  makes  it  easy  to  get  under  low  overheads. 

5.  TOUGHEST  WIDESPREAD  PADDLES  are  specially  hardened  by 
heat-treating.  Withstand  sledge-hammer  blows  that  bend 
ordinary  paddles. 

TRACTOR-SEAT  CONTROLS  give  you  instant  selection  of  4 
apron  speeds  right  from  your  tractor  seat.  A  new  jack 
lets  you  park  easily,  quickly. 

Copyright  1951),  New  Holland  Machin9  Company  Division 


.  .  .  Then  spread-test  it !  Ask  your  New  Holland 
dealer  to  Spread-Test  a  New  Holland  “222”  cyclon- 
action  Spreader  right  on  your  own  farm.  You’ll 
see  for  yourself  how  cyclon-action  provides  a 
uniform  Techni-Pattern  (even  coverage).  And  that 

\ 


means  a  better  seedbed,  better  crops,  bigger  profits  for 
you!  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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On  those  bitter  winter  days  when  the  silo  is  like  some  echoing  cavern  at  the  North 
Pole,  a  silo  unloader  is  especially  welcome.  It  still  has  to  pay  for  itself  in  dollars  and 
itents,  as  accompanying  article  discusses. 


Will  a  Silo  Unloader  Pay  for  You? 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


nF  YOU  don’t  have  a  silo  unloader, 
you  may  be  thinking  about  get¬ 
ting  one,  or  wondering  if  you  can 
afford  it.  Since  a  silo  unloader  is 
another  labor  saver,,  this  depends  upon 
how  much  labor  you’ll  save,  and  what 
you  figure  the  lalx)r  is  worth. 

Economists  say  that  if  you  save  an 
hour  a  day,  and  figure  labor  at  a  dollar 
an  hour,  you  can  afford  to  invest  $2,250 
in  a  labor-saving  device,  because,  they 
say,  you  will  break  even  on  it  in  ten 
years,  figuring  5%  per  year  for  inter¬ 
est,  taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs. 

So  this  should  give  you  some  basis 
for  deciding  whether  an  unloader  is 
good  business  for  you.  'Observe  how 
many  hours  a  day  you  spend  in  the  silo 
now,  and  then  figure  that  you  can  save 
most  of  that  time  for  better-paying 
tasks.  Of  course  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  a  silo  unloader  might 
allow  you  to  handle  enough  more  live¬ 
stock  that  it  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  savings  on  your  pres¬ 
ent  operation  weren’t  very  significant. 

« 

Other  Benefits 

Then  there  are  the  additional  benefits 
which  aren’t  easy  to  put  a  price  on. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  acci¬ 
dents  on  a  slippery  silo  ladder.  And  the 
possibility  that  you  get  more  real  feed¬ 
ing  value  from  a  silo-full,  because 
frozen  silage  is  fluffed  and  mixed  with 
un-frozen  silage,  and  so  avoids  tendency 
to  cause  scours  .  .  .  because  the  animals 
like  the  fluffy  silage  better,  and  so  will 
eat  more,  and  “do  better”.  .  .  .  because 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  silage  in  the 
silo  reduces  exposure  and  spoilage  .  .  . 
and  because  any  moldy  spots  are  brok¬ 
en  up  and  mixed  with  much  lai’ger 
quantities  of  good  silage,  so  no  animal 
gets  enough  to  cause  any  trouble. 

Finally,  and  of  great  importance, 
there  is  the  joy  of  being  relieved  of  all 
that  drudgery. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  a  silo  unloader, 
you  may  be  interested  in  what  one 
manufacturer  learned  upon  questioning 
owners  of  his  machine.  Satisfactory  op¬ 
eration  in  frozen  silage  was  most  im¬ 
portant  to  four  out  of  ten.  Simplicity 
and  durability  of  the  machine  was  most 
important  to  three  out  of  ten.  Adequate 
capacity  of  the  machine  was  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  remaining  three  out  of 
ten. 

These  are  some  things  j^ou  might 
keep  in  mind  as  you  shop  around.  Many 
of  these  farmers  had  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  with  these  problems  in  a  previous 
brand  of  unloader,  so  they  were  espe¬ 
cially  aware  of  possible  troubles.  An¬ 
other  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  service.  If  you  do  have  tx’ouble, 


your  machine  is  no  better  than  your 
dealer.  If  you  have  no  experience  with 
the  man  you’re  thinking  of  buying 
from,  talk  to  some  of  his  customers  to 
find  out  how  good  his  service  is.  They’ll 
probably  know,  and  won’t  mind  telling 
you.  Of  course,  you  also  have  to  decide 
whether  you  think  the  manufacturer  is 
in  business  to  stay.  Sometimes  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  outlast  the  company  and  you 
might  not  be  able  to  get  repairs.  Since 
your  unloader  must  work  every  day 
without  fail,  service  is  quite  important. 

Another  thing  to  look  for,  if  you  have 
more  than  one  silo,  is  adjustability  for 
different  sizes  of  silos.  You  might  also 
want  to  check  the  ease  of  handling  and 
moving  from  one  silo  to  another  .  .  . 
how  much  space  it  takes  up,  in  the  top, 
when  you  are  filling  the  silo  .  .  .  and  if 
there  is  provision  to  mechanize  the 
raising  of  the  unloader  when  you  fill 
(such  as  using  an  electric  drill  for 
power  to  lift  the  unloader  to  the  top ) . 

Check  On  Power 

Before  you  install  a  silo^  unloader, 
you’ll  want  to  check  with  your  power 
company,  to  see  that  your  transformer 
and  outside  wiring  will  handle  the  extra 
load  of  a  five  to  seven  horsepower  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Operating  difficulties  have 
often  been  caused  by  low  voltage. 

Unless  you  know  quite  a  lot  about 
electric  motors,  and  can  buy  them  at 
special  prices,  you  will  probably  be 
wise  to  take  the  motor  provided  by  the 
manufacturer.  He  has  selected  it  care¬ 
fully  to  give  the  best  service.  If  you 
will  operate  the  unloader  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time,  inquire  about  a  con¬ 
tinuous-duty  motor. 

If  you  are  using  the  unloader  in  more 
than  one  silo,  be  sure  you  buy  the 
motor  large  enough  to  have  plenty  of 
power  for  the  largest  silo.  It’s  possible 
for  you  to  lose  up  to  50%  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  unloader,  just  by  having 
too  small  a  motor.  In  general,  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  a  little  extra  power 
than  not  quite  enough — and  remember, 
almost  one  out  of  three  owners  listed 
capacity  as  being  most  important. 

When  you  do  get  the  unloader,  you 
should  give  some  thought  to  the  length 
of  cut  of  your  silage,  as  you  plan  your 
future  silo  filling.  Short-cut  material 
will  move  in  a  better  flow  than  long-cut 
silage,  so  you’ll  be  giving  your  unloader 
a  better  chance  to  give  you  good  service 
if  you  chop  the  silage  in  half-inch 
lengths,  or  less.  In  addition,  short-cut 
silage  will  pack  in  more  tightly,  and 
more  uniformly,  to  give  you  more  stor¬ 
age  capacity  in  any  silo.  This  short-cut 
silage  ferments  faster  because  more 
stem-ends  are  exposed. 


Look 


what 


do 


with 


you 


can 


SELEGPOmED 


PLOW  UP  TO  27%  MORE -Shift  up  or  down  under 
load,  without  clutching,  without  stopping  . . .  plow  at  the  correct 
engine  speed  all  day  long.  Shift  down  for  extra  power  when  you 
need  it.  Shift  up  on-the-go  to  fastest  practical  gear  for  saving 
fuel  and  time. 


ENGAGE  PTO  ON  THE  GO -Best  power  yet  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Handy  pull-push  handle  on  dash  makes  it  easy  to  dis¬ 
engage  for  speedy  headland  turns . . .  and  to  ease  it  back  in  again 
without  stopping.  Only  Select- O- Speed  gives  you  independent 
PTO  that  lets  you  quickly  match  ground  speed  to  crop  or  field 
conditions . . .  plus  six  ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less.  Control  PTO 
speed  with  throttle,  change  ground  speed  with  gear  selector  handle. 


HAUL  BIGGER  LOADS  AT  FASTER  SPEEDS 

Only  Ford  Select-O-Speed  lets  you  start  heavy  loads  in  a  lower 
gear,  then  shift  up  without  stopping,  one  gear  at  a  time,  to  the 
best  gear  fof  the  load  or  road.  Shift  dowm  for  rough  ground  or  hills 
...and  for  safe  braking  action.  Less  wear  on  brakes  and  tires,  too! 


J 


Greatest  tractor  advance 
since  Hydraulics! 


FORD  SELFDTOSPEFD 


Now!  Shift  anytime  on^the-go. 

Look  what  Seiect^O"  Speed  does  for  you , . « 

Avoid  engine  over-loads  and  stalls— Since.you  can  quickly  change 
tractor  speed  and  power  to  match  the  job  at  hand,  you^can  easily  avoid  over¬ 
loading  the  engine  or  stalling  out. 

Reduce  engine  wear— There’s  no  need  to  lug  down  on  tough  pulls. 
This  easy  to  operate  Select- O- Speed  lever  changes  to  the  gear  ratio  you 
Want  hydraulically. 

Wide  range  of  gears— 10  speeds  forward,  plus  2  in  reverse.  Snap  shift 
tip  or  down.  Save  time  by  always  moving  in  the  fastest  practical  gear. 

Save  on  fuel  bills  — Tractor  engine  can  always  be  operated  at  most  effi¬ 
cient,  fuel  saving  speed. 

Save  on  fires  — Using  proper  pulling  gear  reduces  wheel  slippage ...  cuts 
tire  wear. 

Safe  parking— Put  Selector  lever  in  "park”  position  and  tractor  can’t 
move  —  whether  engine  is  running  or  not.  Eliminates  setting  brakes. 

Constant  mesh  gears— Impossible  to  clash  Select-O-Speed  gears!  They 
Wear  longer  because  they  cannot  be  damaged  by  clashing  or  grinding. 

Always  in  solid  gear  drive— There’s  no  fluid  coupling,  no  torque 
converter,  no  fuel-wasting  slippage.  More  engine  power  goes  as  pulling 
power.  And  you  have  positive  control  of  tractor  ground  speeds  at  all  times. 


NO  GEAR  SHIFT  LEVER  IN  THE  WAY-Operator 

convenience  reaches  a  new  high.  Ford  tractors  are  easier  than  ever 
to  get  on  and  off.  Drive  a  Select-O-Speed  tractor  and  be  less  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day!  Get  more  done,  too! 


Independent  PTO— Engage  or  disengage  on-the-go.  Handy  push-pull 
handle  is  on  the  dash  where  it  belongs.  Change  ground  speeds  with  Select-O- 
Speed  while  PTO  stays  at  engine  speed.  It  saves  the  cost  of  a  separate  engine 
on  most  harvesting  equipment. 

Built-in  Ford  quality— Designed  to"  provide  dependable,  money-saving 
performance.  Easiest  shifting  tractor  in  the  world ...  try  one  and  see!  Get  a 
demonstration  from  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer.  Ask 
about  liberal  terms.  « 


Shift  to  any  speed  on  the  go! 
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Should  Farm  Boys 
Handle  Guns? 


PRIZE 

CONTEST 


(Note;  So  many  good  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  contest  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  judges  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision.  We  wish  we  had  spaee  to  print 
more  of  the  letters  and  we  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  stating  your 
views.)  ' 

GUARAIVTEED  B\  THE 
COASTITUTIOIV 

First  Prize 

IN' RECENT  years,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
anti-firearm  editorials  and  articles  in 
news  publications  and  leading  maga¬ 
zines  across  the  nation,  Erom  whom 
these  originate,  and  for  what  purpose, 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  end  result  of  such 
adverse  publicity  could  be  tragic. 

Should  farm  boys  handle  guns?  Em¬ 
phatically,  Yes! — not  only  farm  boys 
but  all  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  age  when  a  youngster  should 
handle  guns  under  close  adult  super¬ 
vision,  hut  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  boy 
or  girl  is  sufficiently  matured  mentally 
to  carry  a  gun  alone  in  the  field,  pro¬ 
viding  that  he  or  she  has  had  prior 
training,  such  as  the  N.R.A.  (National 
Rifle  Association)  hunter  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  York  State.  Prohibition 
of  firearms  is  not  the  answer  to  acci¬ 
dent  or  crime  prevention.  The  one  and 
only  answer  is  education.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  guaranteed  us  the  precious 
right  to  possess  arms  during  both  war 
and  times  of  peace.  If  we  deny  the 
present  generation  the  right  to  possess 
or  even  handle  guns,  who  will  be  qual¬ 
ified  to  teach  future  generations?  Do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  world  powers  besides  the  United 
States  and/that  an  untrained  and  dis¬ 
armed  American  citizenry  could  be 
their  next  immediate  objective, 

— Robert  Cain,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

AVOID  FASTIA  ATION 
OF  FORBIDDEN  THINGS 

Second  Prize 

DRING  UP  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  olcPhe 
will  not  depart  from  it,”  Those  words 
written  long  ago  still  hold  the  best 
advice  that  we  shall  ever  have  for 
bringing  up  our  children,  And  it  makes 
good  sense  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  farm  boys  and  firearms.  Teach  your 
boys  the  proper  use  of  guns,  and  even 
when  they  are  grown  men  they  will  not 
forget.  Teach  them  that  guns  are  tools 
for  man’s  use,  and  properly  used  and 
respected,  they  will  serve  him  well. 
Teach  them  about  guns  as  you  do 
about  the  machinery  of  the  farm, 
which  can  also  be  dangerous  if  im¬ 
properly  used.  ' 

Let  your  boys  become  familiar  with 
guns  so  that  they  will  never  hold  the 
fascination  of  forbidden  things  to  be 
obtained  on  the  sly  and  put, to  use  by 
untrained,  childish  fingers,  A  boy  who 
has  been  taught  the  care  of  a  gun  and 
how  to  fire  it  properly  will  not  become 
the  man  that  fires  at  a  rustling  bus(h 
and  kills  another  hunter.  Nor  will  he 
ever  forget  to  unload  his  gun  when 
he  goes  into  the  house,  nor  will  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  discharge  it  climbing  over 
a  fence  clumsily  and  carelessly. 


Some  boys  mature  faster  physically 
and  mentally.  Some  boys  seem  to  be 
.  born  with  old  heads  on  young  should¬ 
ers  and  are  careful  and  prudent  be¬ 
yond  their  years.  Other  boys  remain 
childlike,  restless,  and  heedless  beyond 
the  normal  time.  You,  the  parent,  must 
be  the  judge  of  the  time  when  your  boy 
must  be  allowed  to  use  a  gun  without 
supervision.  But  you  can  begin  from 
his  early  childhood  to  show  him  and 
teach  him  about  guns.  You  can  allow 
him  to  use  it  when  you  are  together. 
A  familiar  object  loses  its  fascination, 
and  your  boy  will  not  become  one  of 
the  hundreds  each  year  that  sneak  a 
weapon  out  of  the  house  to  play  with 
and  injure  or  kill  himself  or  someone 
else,  I  know  these  things  because  it  is 
the  way  my  own  three  boys  were 
brought  up. — Mrs.  Beatrice  Vaughan, 
East  Thetford,  Vermont. 

AN  INSTINCT 
FOR  HUNTING 

First  of  all,  farm  boys  have  an  al¬ 
most  inborn  instinct  for  hunting.  Hunt¬ 
ing  season  is  a  time  of  excitement  for 
the  farm  family,  and  a  boy  begins  to 
feel  this  excitement  at  an  early  age. 
Guns  are  dangerous  but  most  enjoy¬ 
ments  in  life  are  dangerous.  You  can  be 
killed  just  as  easily  at  skiing,  boating, 
hiking,  swimming,  and  so  on.  But  with 
proper  teaching,  guns  can  be  made 
safe.' 

As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  boys  ma¬ 
ture  at  different  ages.  A  test  could  be 
given  to  farm  boys  when  their  parents 
feel  they  are  ready.— itfarie  Campbell, 
HoUey,  N.  Y. 

PARENTS  SHOULD 
BE  RESPONSIBLE  ^ 

With  many  farms  posted,  wild  game 
is  increasing.  The  fox  i^  becoming  a 
menace  to  our  poultry  flock,  and  the 
deer  to  our  flelds  of  grain.  There  is 
great  sport  hunting  deer  during  the 
open  season.  Our.  boys  would  feel  that 
they  are  helping  to  provide  meat  for 
our  table,  and  would  also  profit  in  the 
sale  of  fur,  and  the  receipt  of  a  bounty 
for  certain  animals. 


If  a  boy  is  competent  to  drive  a  car 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  should  have 
the-  privilege  of  handling  a  gun  at  that 
age.  It  might  be  well  for  each  boy  to 
submit  to  an  examination  or  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  trained  to  use  and  handle  a 
gun  properly.  1  feel  that  most  farm 
boys,  for'^good  sport,  profit,  and  health¬ 
ful  exercise  should  be  permitted  to 
handle  guns. 

If,  for  some  reason  like  poor  eye¬ 
sight,  or,  habitual  carelessness,  a  gun 
should  not  be  had,  the  parents  should 
feel  iresponsible  and  for  his  sake — as 
well  as  for  others  —  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  handle  a  gun.  —  Myrtle  M. 
Hamilton,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

NOT  DANGEROUS  IF 
RIGHTLY  HANDLED 

Farm  boys  should  be  allowed  te 
handle  guns  if  they  so  desire,  but  only 
under  proper  guidance.  Guns  today  are 
something  that  are  around.  Even  if  you 
don’t  own  a.  gun,  chances  are  that  most 
of  your  neighbors  do.  Your  boy  will 
eventually  be  “exposed”  to-  them.  Bet¬ 
ter  he  learns  how  to  handle  them  safe¬ 
ly  from  you  or  some  other  responsible 
adult  than  be  tempted  to  try  by  him¬ 
self  or  with  some  other  youngsters  who 
know  nothing  about  them  either. 

When  a  boy  has  learned  to  handle  a 
gun,  he  still  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
hunting  with  other  children  tagging 
along.  If,  by  the  time  a  boy  is  12  years 
old,  he  is  not  responsible  enough  to 
handle  a  gun,  he  never  will  be  a  safe 
hunter  at  any  age.  If  some  of  the 
grown-ups  who  hunt  carelessly  had 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  use  a  gun 
safely  and  respect  its  power,  there 
would  be  fewer  accidents. 

A  gun  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the 
person  handling  it.  No  one  need  be  ter¬ 
rified  of  a  gun.  A  gun,  safely  handled, 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  dozens  of 
other  things  encountered  in  daily  chores 
a^  farm  machinery,  cars,  gas  ovens, 
power  tools,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gun  should  always  bp  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  weapon  and  handled  as  such, 
never  as  a  toy  to  be  pointed  at  people, 
animals,  or  objects  not  intended  to  be  . 
shot.  • 

All  gun  cleaning  and  most  other 
shooting  accidents  would  be  avoided  if 
a  gim  at  all  times  was  regarded  and 


The  boys  in  this  picture  ore  being  instructed  by  Cornell  University  Professor  Harold 
Corley  (kneeling)  on  how  to  handle  a  gun.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Larry  Arnold  of 
Saratoga  Springs;  Doug  Dettenrieder,  Amsterdam;  Richard  Putnam,  Johnstown;' and 
Don  Lane,  Stratford.  See  letters  about  contest  on  this  page. 


handled  as  a  loaded  gun.  Never  assume 
a  gun  is  empty;  Make  sure ! 

No,  it  will  not  be  the  boys  who 
learned  to  handle  guns  at  an  early  age 
that  will  cause  hunting  accidents,  but 
rather  the  ones  who  never  had  a  chance 
to  learn  to  handle  a  gun  but  who  will 
go  hunting  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  obtain  a  license,  whether  they  are 
properly  trained  to  use  a  gun  safely 
or  not.  . 

A  gun  safely  handled,  respect  for 
other  people’s  lives  and  property,  and 
good  sportsmanship  can  all  add  up  to 
a  lot  of  good  healthful  outdoor  sport 
and,  if  one  has  a  little  luck,  a  lot  of 
good  eating!  —  Olive  Wiley,  Norwich, 
Vermont  '  ' 

LET  PARENTS  DECIDE 

I  think  farm  boys  should  be  allowed 
to  handle  guns  but  I  think  it  should  be 
the  decision  of  the  parents.  If  a  boy 
shows  enough  common  sense  to  under¬ 
stand  the  dangers  involved  and  shows 
he  knows  how  properly  to  handle  the 
gun,  then  I  believe  he  should  be  allowed 
the  re'sponsibility. 

On  the  farm,  there  is  much  need  for 
the  know-how  as  there  are  always  pests 
and  vermin  to  be  destroyed.  Our  sons 
learned  to  handle  guns  at  about  12  to  13 
years  of  age  and  were  given  a  410- 
gauge  shotgun  to  use.  They  have  passed 
gun  safety  courses  and  have  shown  us 
in  other  ways  that  they  are  entirely 
trustworthy  when  they  have  a  gun  over 
their  arm.  I  don’t  feel  all  boys  are 
ready  at  the  same  age,  but  here  again, 
I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  parents  to  decide 
when  their  sons  are  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility.  All  children  need  to  feel 
their  folks  have  faith  in  them.  —  Mrs. 
Marian  Zelley,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

WHEN  THE  WEST 
WAS  WILD 

My  father,  when  a  young  man, 
started  the  Red  Shield  Guard  in  the  old 
Broome  St.  Church  to  help  and  train 
lads  in  that  part  of  New  York  City. 

While  swimming  with  them,  he  be¬ 
came  paralyzed,  which  almost  cost  his 
life.  Given  six  months  to  live,  he  went 
to  Colorado  and  lived  sixteen  useful, 
happy  years.  He  started  Mission 
Schools  for  the  miners  and  ranchers, 
also  held  services  for  the  ^en  in  the 
State  Penitentiary. 

I  was  bom  out  West  in  those  exciting 
years,  but  the  West  of^  70  years  ago 
was  not  that  depicted  in  Westerns  to¬ 
day.  Part  of  those  years  we  pioneered 
in  a  tent —  the  door  always  open  to  all 
races,  creeds  and  color.  Firearms  were 
carried  and  used  for  protection  and  to 
obtain  food,  mostly  venison,  rabbit  and 
quail.  Boys  and  girls  early  learned  to 
use  guns  and  I  cleaned,  loaded  and  used 
my  father’s  rifle  when  I  was  ten.  I  was 
given  my  own  “.22”  on  my  twelfth 
birthday.  I  rode  horseback  hundreds  of 
miles  with  cowboys  and  between  the 
mining  camps.  Coyotes,  foxes,  and  at 
times  rattlesnakes  were  common  sights, 
and  back  in  the  mountains,  there  were 
other  wild  animals.  A  cowboy  once 
brought  me  a  cub  mountain  lion  which 
I  kept  for  a  short  while.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  rattler  I  got  had  thirteen 
rattles  where  the  one  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  had  only  eleven. 

After  the  death  of  my  parents  due  to 
an  epidemic,  I  came  to  Long  Island  to 
live.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  shocked 
when  one  of  two  farmer  lads  —  our 
neighbors — was  accidentally  shot  while 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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BEAUTY  TREATMENT 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

The  meadow  is  dowdy  in  its  faded  brown; 
The  pasture  is  shabby  and  its  rock  ribs 
show. 

What  this  landscape  really  needs 
Is  a  delicate  powdering  of  snow! 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

"gfunning.”  I  had  heard  of  nothing  like 
this  all  my  years  at  home.  Today,  it 
frightens  me  to  see  very  young  children 
pointing  play  pistols  and  guns  at  each 
other  and  at  passing  cars,  to  know  of 
the  hours  they  spend  watching  shooting 
scenes  on  T.V.  1  believe  even  a  small 
child  should  be  taught  never  to  point  a 
toy  pistol  or  gun  at  any  one.  I  believe 
that  farm  boys  should  know  how  to 
handle  guns.  The  age  might  depend  on 
the  individual  bict  I  believe  they  should 
use  guns  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  always  with  thought  of  the 
value  of  human  life. — Mrs.  Myrtle  W. 
Reeve,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

SUE^AYS  NO 

I  don’t  think  farm  boys  should  handle 
guns  because  there  have  been  many  ac¬ 
cidents  in  this  neighborhood  and  others 
where  boys  have  had  their  eyes  almost 
shot  out,  and  where  there  have  been 
other  accidents  around  the  farm  and 
home.  I  think  they  should  be  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  accompanied  by  a 
licensed  hunter,  twenty-one  years  or 
older.  —  Mrs.  Claude  Davis,  Little 
Marsh,  Pa. 

TEACH  CITY  BOYS  TOO 

If  every  boy  was  started  with  a  “.22” 
rifle  or  small  gun  at  the  age  of  about 
12  years  and  taught  the  right  way  to 
handle  a  gun  and  how  great  a  respon¬ 
sibility  it  is,  I  think  by  the  time  he  was 
old  enough  to  hunt  and  old  enough  to 
get  a  license,  he  would  be  much  safer 
than  the  boys  who  are  not  allowed  a 
gun  or  told  about  guns  until  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  old  enough  to  hunt. 

All  boys  should  be  taught  and  es¬ 
pecially  city  boys  all  about  guns  and 
how  great  a  responsibility  it*  is  to  own 
and  carry  one.  In  my  experience,  and  I 
have  hunted  a  lot  all  my  life,  the  boys 
from  the  city  are  the  most  dangerous. 
—Charles  Towne,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


ARK  WE  RICH? 

A  Prize  Contest 

Did  you  ever  set  a  row  of  dom¬ 
inoes  on  end  so  that  when  the 
first  one  fell  all  the  others  were 
knocked  down  in  succession  ? 
Well,  some  folks  think  that  our 
economy  is  out  on  a  limb  like  that 
so  that  if  one  big  business  failed, 
it  would  carrv  all  of  the  others 
with  it  and  Ave  would  have  a 
business  panic. 

The  reason  some  economists 
believe  that  this  is  a  real  danger 
is  because  there  is  so  m^ich  in¬ 
stallment  buying.  We  say  we  are 
the  richest  people  in  the  world, 
but  would  we  be  if  all  of  our 
debts  were  paid  ?  What  do  you 
think  ? 

For  the  best  letter  on  install¬ 
ment  or  partial  payment  buying, 
AMERIC.4N  Agriculturist  will  pay 
$5.00  and  $3.00  for  the  second 
best.  A  prize  of  $1.00  will  be 
given  to  the  writer  of  each  addi¬ 
tional  prize-winning  letter  we 
have  rdom  to  publish.  Letters 
should  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  NOVEMBER  18  and  they 
should  be  short.  Because  of  space 
requirements,  too  long  letters 
cannot  be  considered.  Address 
your  letter  to :  Amkric.a,n  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Department  C,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


When  you  look  at  spreaders,  keep  in  mind  that  New  Ide.a.  shreds  finer,  spreads  wider 
makes  manure  go  to  work  for  you  faster.  For  the  sake  of  your  soil,  get  a  New  Idea, 


Manure  spread  with  a  N£2£  Tpea 
does  your  soil  more  good 


Best  for  soil  building..* 

New  Idea  spreading  action 
conditions  manure  for  fast  soil 
building.  Rugged  blade-like  U- 
teeth  chew,  rip,  tear  it  to  shreds. 
Contoured  paddles  slice  it, 
spread  it  wide  and  thin. 

Manure  spread  with  a  New 
Idea  builds  soil  faster,  boosts 
yields,  means  more  money  in 
your  pocket. 

Best  for  manure  handling . . , 

Every  New  Idea  gives  you  the 
convenience  of  tractor-seat  con¬ 
trol  in  selecting  spreading  rates. 
New  Idea  PTO  spreaders  have 
clutch  for  easy  cleanout . . .  snap 


coupler  to  PTO  . . .  safety  shield¬ 
ing  on  all  gears  and  drive  shafts. 
Rear  arch  is  slanted  out  of  the 
way.  Water  repellent  Penta- 
treated  pine  box  can’t  rust, 
resists  rot. 

Guaranteed  for  a  full  year. . . 

Beefy,  brawny  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  built  to  shrug  off 
the  punishing  jolts  of  mechanical 
loadyig  .  .  .  the  all-over  stress 
and  Strain  of  high-speed  spread¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  day-in,  day-out 
pounding  of  heavy  loads  hauled 
over  rutted  fields. 

Hard  use  (even  abuse)  is  all 
in  the  day’s  work  for  a  New  Idea 
. . .  guaranteed  for  one  full  year 


from  the  date  you  get  delivery. 

Choose  the  New  iDEA'that  fits 
your  operation  from  2  PTO  and 
3  ground-drive  models.  You  can 
buy  any  New  Idea  on  new  or 
used  rubber.  Special  financing 
arrangements  make  it  easy  to 
get  a  New  Idea. 

For  more  profitable  soil  build¬ 
ing  .  .  .  for  more  economical 

manure  handling  .  .  .  for  an  all- 

; 

around  better  spreader  .  .  .  see 
your  New  Idea  dealer  now. 


This  Manure  Value  Dial  FREE  with  your 
request  for  literature. 

Tells  cash  value  of  manure 
produced  by  herds  of  up  to 
100  head.  Calculates  number 
of  yearly  trips  to  field  for 
different  capacity  spreaders. 

Invaluable  in  determining 
how  large  a  spreader  to  buy! 


EW 


-  —  —  —  — - -  -  -  -  -  Mail  coupon  today  —  —  — — 

TdE  a.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  DIVISION  ^Ivco  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 
Box  159,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  semi  free  literature  on  (  )  PTO  spreader  models, 

(  )  ground-drive  spreader  models.  Also  inelude  free 

Manure  Value  Dial  whieli  will  tell  me  the  cash  value  of 
the  manure  I  hamlle  yearly. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _____ 

Tow  n - State _ _ 
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DEKALB 

"Profit  Pullets" 


I 


can  help  you  solve  the  puzzle 
of  Profitable  Cgg  Production 

DeKalb  layers  have  earned  the  title  of  “Profit  Pullets”  through 
consistent  return  of  “Net  Income”  over  costs  of  feed,  labor, 
chicks,  housing  and  other  essential  items  in  the  business.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  men  the  country  over  have  excellent  profit 
records  with  DeKalb  Layers,  and  YOU,  too,  should  find  it 
really  pays  to  raise  DEKALB  CHIX.  They  are  bred  to  help 
solve  the  problem  facing  so  many  poultry  raisers  .  .  .  that  of 
Profitable  Egg  Production  year  after  year.  Order  DEKALB 
CHIX  for  your  next  laying  flock  .  .  .  NOW! 


EAT  MORE  EGGS--* 

USE  MORE  EGGS 
They’re  ’’SUNSHINE  IN  A  SHELL” 


SEE  YOUR  OEKAll  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX,  Or  One  of  These  DeKoib  Associote  Hotcheries 


Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 
George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 
Saari’s  Hatchery,  Trumansburg,  New  York 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distrihufors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Carry,  DeKalb  Chix 
and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


If  You  Keep  Records,  You’ll  Keep 

Balanced-Bred  DEKALB  LAYERS 


COL 

Veterinary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 


^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision 


VACCINES  and  SERUMS 


for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


l.octii  Denlerr  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 

NOW 

FOR 

FBEE 

CATALOG 


Deer  Scent 
Hunter's  Best  Aid 
Nature's  Natural  DEER 
Scent 

New  —  Tested  —  f*roved' 
tngredient 

Use  to  overcome  hiiman  otior 
and  attract  deer  to  you  as  one 
deer  is  attraetjd  to  another 
deer.  Just  the  thing  for  :  unters 
using  Bow  and  .Arrow  or  Shot¬ 
gun,  or  rifle. 

“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch 
when  using  DEER  SCENT” 
says  M.O.  of  N.  Y,  His  success 
two  Bucks  a  year  for  three 
straight  years  one  in  N.  Y  and 
one  in  Vt.  prove  deer  arc 
attracted  by  Smith's  DEER  SCk.NT. 

I  bottlc-$l.00  New  LOW  Price  (•  hotfles-$5.0(i 
With  hunting  information  and  instructions.  Safistaction 
(uarantced  or  your  money  back.  Send  check,  cash  or 
money  order.  (Please  nn  C.O.D.’s)  to: 

E.  M.  SMITH  Box  52  SHUSHAN,  NEW  YORK 


What  is  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant 
for  a  windbreak? 

The  best  tree  for  wimabreaks  is  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  which  is  an  evergreen  and 
which  holds  its  needles  for  6  to  8  years. 
This  means  that  it  is  a  very  tolerant 
tree,  that  is,  tolerant  of  shade,  and  the 
branches  will  hold  to  the  ground  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  One  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  commonly  made  with  windbreaks 
is  to  plant  them  too  close  so  that  the 
branches  will  tend  to  shed  off  eai'ly, 
but  I  recommend  that  you  plant  trees 
that  are  2  to  3  feet  in  height  about  10 
feet  apart  in  a  single  row  in  order  to 
give  you  the  fastest  growing  windbreak 
that  there  is. 

Under  reasonable  growing  conditions 
these  trees  will  produce  about  a  foot  in 
height  per  year  after  the  second  year, 
and  continue  at  this  rate  for  about  5 
years.  After  that  time  they  will  grow 
faster  than  this,  and  in  a  period  of  ten 
yeai’s  should  have  added  height  to  15 
to  18  feet. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  purchase 
these-  trees  from  nurseries  where  start¬ 
ed  trees  are  available  in  order  to  get 
the  most  for  your  money  and  the  fastest 
windbreak.  —  F’red  E.  Winch,  Jr.,  Ex¬ 
tension  Forester,  Cornell  Univ. 

The  milk  from  our  cows  sometimes 
tostes  very  bitter.  What  would  cause  this? 

There  could  be  various'  reaspns  for 
the  bitterness,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
caused  by  an  enzyme  called  lipase.  The 
bitterness  is  really  oxidation  of  the  fat, 
which  sometimes  happens '  diu’ing  late 
winter  in  individual  cows  who  are  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  their  lactation  period. 
The  milk  should  be  pasteurized,  by 
putting  it  in  a  double  boiler  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  temperature  of  165  degrees  F. 
Then  it  should  be  cooled  in  a,  refriger¬ 
ator.  Be  sure  that  batches  of  cream  or 
milk  are  cool  before  mixing. 

Some  types  of  weeds  in  the  hay  could 
cause  bitterness,  but  if  you  are  feeding 
a  good  quality  ration,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  hay  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bitterness  of  the  milk. 

How  can  I  cure  hams  without  soaking 
them  in  brine?  Can  I  use  molasses? 

Some  good  bulletins  are  available 
from  colleges  of  agriculture  on  this 
subject.  Dry  sugar  curing  uses  3  lbs. 
of  brown  sugar,  and  you  would  probab¬ 
ly  get  about  the  same  results  with  th^t 
as  with  molasses. 


idea  also  and  garden  stores  in  or  near 
larger  cities  may  be  a  good  outlet. 
Package  in  wire  bound  or  strapped 
packages,  light  enough  for  a  man  to 
lift  easily,  to  be  placed  in  the  car 
trunk,  for  69tf,  79?)  or  890;  include  kind¬ 
ling,  slabs  or  edging  in  packages. 

What  is  the  recommended  treatment 
for  the  'false'  type  of  cowpox? 

Both  a  so-called  “true”  and  “false” 
type  of  cowpox  is  recognized.  The 
“true”  type  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
a  virus,  and  the  “false”  type  by  a  bac¬ 
terium  of  the  streptococcus  family. 
Since  your  cow  is  evidently  being  in¬ 
fected  over  and  over,  you  are  doubt¬ 
lessly  dealing  with  the  “false”  type. 

When  applied  after  every  milking, 
sulfathiazole  ointment  is  often  very 
effective  for  this  trouble.  However,  this 
may  prove  to  be  a  very  discouraging 
condition  to  treat,  for  all  kinds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  can  sometimes  be  used 
without  noticeable  improvement  as  in 
your  case. 

Although  it  may  occur  under  the  best 
of  conditions,  such  persistent  trouble 
is  often  due  to  damp,  dirty  quarters 
and  poor  sanitary  measures  that  permit 
continual  reinfection.  With  this  possi¬ 
bility  in  minid,  a  thorough  clean-up  and 
disinfecting  job  may  be  needed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  medical  treatment  of  the 
teat  lesions. — J.  W.  Bailey,  Veterinarian 

I'd  like  to  keep  some  leaves  during  the 
winter.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  treat 
them? 

Branches  of  leaves  may  be  treated 
with  glycerine  at  home.  ■  The  cut  end 
of  the  stem  should  be  put  in  a  solution 
of  one-half  glycerine  and  one-half  wa¬ 
ter.  This  solution  is  taken  into  the 
branch  over  a  period  of  5-6  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  leaves  are 
brown  but  still  flexible  and  they  re¬ 
main  on  the  branch.  Care  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  selecting  branches  which  are 
still  growing.  If  the  leaves  have  ma¬ 
tured  to  the  dropping  off  stage,  tliis 
treatment  is  not  effective.  Magnolia 
and  oak  leaves  may  also  be  treated. 
The  leaves  do  not  maintain  their  color 
but  turn  a  dark  brown  color  which  in 
magnolia  especially  is  quite  attractive. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  'have  a  lot  of 
glycerine,  only  enough  for  the  ends  of 
the  stems  to  be  immersed  in  the  solu¬ 
tion. —  Ray  Fox,  Cornell  U)iw. 

How  can  I  keep  pigeons  away  from  our 


What  is  the  best  way  to  wax  ruta¬ 
bagas? 

If  you  do  not  have  the  equipment  for 
spraying  the  wax  on,  then  the  simplest 
way  is  to  dip  the  roots  in  melted  par¬ 
affin.  The  roots  are  first  topped,  then 
washed,  then  waxed. 

I'd  like  to  market  some  woqd  for  fuel. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  go  about  it? 

Marketing  of  fuelwood  is  a  purely 
local  problem,  but  can  be  fairly  easily 
solved.  Many  nqw  houses  being  built 
have  fireplaces.  It  is  a  case  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  buyers  and  then  delivering 
clean,  dry,  hardwood,  with  some  kind¬ 
ling  thrown  in.  Packaging  may  be  an 


buildings? 

The  most  promising  pigeon  repel¬ 
lents  are  sticky  gummy  substances  that 
do  not  materially  injure  the  birds,  yet 
mess  their  feet  and  feathers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  eventually  learn  to  avoid 
areas  that  are  coated  with  such. 

Tree  Tanglefoot,  manufactured  by 
the  Tanglefoot  Compapy,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan,  and  Roost-No-More,  sold 
by  the  Bird  Control  Laboratory, 
Skookie,  Illinois,  are  both  effective  re¬ 
pellents.  The  material  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  thick  layer  (one-eighth  to 
one-quarter^  inch)  over  the  surface 
where  the  birds  are  I'oosting. — Profes¬ 
sor  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Zoology  Dej)t., 
Cornell  University. 


Can  you  give  me  a  guide  for  weight  of  growing  heifers? 

The  following  are  standard  weights  according  to  Dr.  Frank  Morrison  of 
Cornell ;  ; 

Months 


Birth 

1 

2 

4 

6 

12 

18 

24 

Holstein  . 

.  91  lbs. 

113 

150 

250 

305 

653 

861 

1075 

Ayrshire  . 

.  71  lbs. 

86 

114 

190 

281 

518 

690 

84C 

Guernsey  . 

65  'bs. 

79 

105 

177 

267 

490 

663 

818 

Jersey  . 

54  lbs. 

6S 

Vi 

164 

250 

462 

615 

750 
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Building 
Markets 
For  Food 


ance  of  government  programs  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  build 
up  surpluses.  Will  the  programs  for 
feeding  these  surpluses  to  school  chil¬ 
dren,  inmates  of  institutions,  and  the 
needy  both  here  and  abroad  help  to 
build  good  markets  for  the  food  which 
American  farmers  produce? — H.L.C. 

—  A.  A.  — 


ONGRESS  has  tacked  a  permis¬ 
sive  ‘Itrial  run”  food  stamp  plan 
to  a  bill  extending  our  farm 
export  program  for  two  years. 
Chances  are  the  USD  A  will  not  start  a 
stamp  plan  to  give  surplus  food  to 
needy  families. 


However,  the  proposal  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  food  producers  could  well  con¬ 
sider.  Are  our  efforts  to  move  govern¬ 
ment-owned  surplus  foods  helping  to 
build  long-time  profitable  markets  for 
agriculture,  or  will  our  “give-aways” 
at  home  and  abroad  tend  to  become 
permanent  artificial  markets,  harming 
both  those  who  produce  the  food  and 
those  who  consume  it? 


fitted  from  these  surplus  foods.  The 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  food  pur¬ 
chased  by  government  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  one.  As  Secretary 
Benson  has  pointed  out,  the  law  under 
which  these  surplus  foods  are  distribut¬ 
ed  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  farm  income,  not 
for  relieving  the  poor,  either  here  or 
abroad. 

But  well-meaning  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  have  in  the  past  urged  the  continu¬ 


]\EW  YORK  FOLKS  AT 
FFA  LONVEATIOY  ^ 

The  Empire  State  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  Future  Farmers  of 
Amerida  convention  at  Kansas  City. 

Local  FFA  Chapters  receiving  gold 
emblem  awards  included  chapters  fi’om 
Genoa  and  Hamilton.  ' 

John  C.  Barber,  18,  won  the  $200 
Farm  Mechanics  award  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Region.  He  is  a  1959  graduate 


Aureomycin  in  dairy  feeds 

-  \ 


of  the  Schu5derville,  New  York,  Central 
High  School  where  the  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  instructor  is  William  G.  Stevens. 

John’s  father,  William  E.  Barber, 
operates  a  small  farm  machinery  deal¬ 
ership  in  addition  to  the  350-acre  dairy 
and  beef  farming  operation.  John  has 
had  considerable  experience  assembling 
new  machinery  and  reconditioning  old, 
and  has  leaimed  to  service  and  operate 
all  the  machinery  used  on  the  home 
farm. 

Candidates  for  the  American  Farmer 
Degree,  FFA’s  highest  award,  included 
Robert  Calkins,  Johnsonburg;  William 
Jones,  Remsen;  Norman  Kehl,  Stryk- 
ersville;  Merrill  Myers,  Alexander; 
Maurice  Schleede,  Lyons;  Lewis  Stuttle, 
Dryden;  and  Denton  Willett,  Machias. 

Official  delegates  to  the  convention 
were  Richard  Church  of  Moravia  and 
Wilbur  Mull  of  Albion. 


In  order  to  understand  the  present 
situation,  let’s  look  at  a  few  facts  and 
figures : 


1.  A  large  part  of  our  agricultural 
e.xports  are  now  subsidized  in  one 
\vay  or  another. 


In  the  last  fiscal  year,  farm  e.xports 
amounted  to  $3.7  billion.  This  sounds 
good — but  well  toward  one-third  of 
those  exports  were  sold  for  foreign 
currencies,  bartered,  or  came  under  the 
head  of  relief  or  donations. 

What  is  meant  by  selling  for  foreign 
currencies  ?  It  means  that  the  country 
to  which  the  exports  go  has  not  been 
sending  to  America  goods  enough  to 
balance  these  exports,  and  in  many  cas¬ 
es  the  final  result  is  that  the  other  coun¬ 
try  never  does  actually  pay  for  the 
products.  It  is  a  form  of  foreign  aid. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  about  half  the 
wheat  exported  came  under  this  head, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  of  soybean 
and  cottonseed  oil,  rice  and  some  cot¬ 
ton.  Since  the  law  under  which  these 
subsidized  exports  are  made  was  pass¬ 
ed,  we  have  e.xported  some  $8.4  billion 
worth  of  farm  products  under  it. 


2.  A  considerable  amount  of  food  has 
been  moved  under  the  head  of  do¬ 
nations. 


In  the  past  seven  years,  12  billion 
pounds  of  food  from  CCC  warehouses 
has  been  donated  to  school  children, 
and  to  the  needy  both  here  and  abroad. 
Admitting  that  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  has  merit,  would  we  not  be 
further  ahead  in  the  long  run  if  the 
school  districts  bought  the  food  in  the 
open  market?  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  our  government  farm  program 
would  be  altered  to  the  point  where 
surpluses  were  not  piled  up.  As  long  as 
We  have  these  government  surpluses. 
We  must  attempt  to  dispose  of  them. 


3.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  over  14 
million  school  children  were  given 
some  surplus  food,  including  dried 
milk,  dried  eggs,  meat,  and  poultry. 

One  poultryman  commented  that 
these  dried  eggs  used  for  school  lunches 
decreased  rather  than  improved  his 
children’s  appetite  for  eggs,  but  Sec- 
I’etary  Benson  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  facilities  adequate  to  handle  the 
distribution  of  fresh  eggs. 

In  a  statement  last  summer  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  said  that  nearly  Ito  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  nation’s  charitable 
institutions,  and  other  millions  of  needy 
individuals  and  families  have  benefitted 
from  the  Department’s  donation  pro¬ 
gram.  “I  know  many  counties,”  he  said, 
“where  we  have  month  in  and  month 
out  been  supplying  food  to  better  than 
25%  of  the  total  population  of  those 
counties.  In  a  few  counties  of  severe 
economic  stress,  we  have  supplied  food 
to  more  than  40%  of  the  population.’' 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  an  estimated 
do  million  people  in  85  counties  bene- 


Low-cost  way  to 


help  prevent  costly  disease ! 


For  less  than  one  cent  a  day,  you  can 
help  prevent  respiratory  infections 
(including  shipping  fever) ,  foot  rot, 
bacterial  diarrhea  and  sub-clinical 
diseases.  These  diseases  take  cows  out 
of  the  milking  line,  cut  production! 

For  less  than  one  cent  a  day,  you  can 
help  assure  the  vigorous,  all-round 
good  health  necessary  to  achieve  full 
production  potential. 


Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
dealer  for  dairy  feeds  that  provide 
one-tenth  of  a  milligram  of  aureo¬ 
mycin®  per  pound  of  body  weight 
per  head  per  day.  Feed  continuously  I 

Calves,  too!  Dairymen  have  long 
known  the  profit  values  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  in  ipilk  replacers  and  calf 
starters.  Calves  make  fast  gains, 
health  is  improved,  scouring  is 


sharply  reduced!  Be  sure  your 
calves  get  aureomycin.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 
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“^3,800  net  profit  on  600  cords 
of  pulp  with  Homelite  Chain  Saw” 

Another  user  testimonial. 


ONLY 


mn 

COSPIETJ 

F.  O.B.  FACTORY 


sm 

F.O.B.  FACTOR 

down  paymoiit 


As  little  as  $2.90  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


Lloyd  Sheffield  of  Pine  Hill,  Alabama^  made  a 
clear  profit  of  $3,800  with  his  Homelite  chain  saw. 
You  can  earn  extra  money  too  with  the  brand 
new  Homelite  BUZ. 

The  Homelite  BUZ  gives  you  Homelite’s 
famous,  fast-cutting,  dependability  at  the  new 
low  cost  of  only  $153.50,  f.o.b.  factory. 

Fast-cutting  direct  drive  cuts  16"  trees  in  16 
seconds,  fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  and  all¬ 
position  diaphragm  carburetor  deliver  full  cutting 
power  in  any  position.  Light  19  pounds  (less  bar 
and  chain)  are  easy  to  carry  to  the  job,  easy 
to  use  on  the  job.  Flush-cut  handle  lets  you 
cut  level  with  the  ground. 


HERE'S  HOW 

LLOYD  SHEFFIELD  DID  IT 

With  his  Homelite  chain  saw  Mr. 
Sheffield  cut  600  cords  of  pulpwood 
from  his  woodlot  in  16  weeks  with  a 
NET  profit  of  $3,800.  To  learn  how 
you  can  make  extra  cash,  send  lOfi  for 
a  copy  of  16-page  booklet  “A  Man’s 
Guide  to  Chain  Saws.” 

TU  N  E  I N !  .  .  .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Consult  your  local  paper 
for  time  and  station. 

THINK  FIRST  OF  QUALITY  ...  THINK 
FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 

HOMELITE 

DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
401 1  Riverdale  Avenue, 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


Here’s  a  .22  that  is  made  to  give  perfeet  performance 
under  any  conditions  .  .  .  built  to  give  you  a  lifetime 
of  trouble-free  service  .  .  .  perfectly  balanced  for 
smooth,  lightning  fast  action  .  .  .  all  steel  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  non-shuttling  charging  handle 


easiest  takedown  and  assembly  of  any 
.22  on  the  market  .  .  .  touch-the-button 


bolt  hold  open  .  .  .  real  walnut  wood. 


a'' 


O'Tt' 


Send  for  book¬ 
let  of  “easy-to-build" 


Gun  Cabinets  &  Racks, 
six  modern  designs,  with  eom- 
qvi'  plcte  instructions  and  materials  list. 

yjOi  A  good  $1.  value  for  only  50^;  in  coin. 

\\\0^  '  •  Big  28  page  Golden  Gun  Catalog  fiJl  of 

<'''  shooting  tips, 'care* of  guns,  ehoiee  of  loads, 

slug  shooting,  etc.  only  25^  coin. 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  INC.  Dept.  107,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


X"5 

LI6HTNIN6 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


by 

ITHACA 


Ne  RIFLES! 

Man  or  Boy 

• 

Woman 
or  Girl 

• 

Hunter  or 
Plinker 

No  matter  which  you  are 
.  here  is  the  small  bore 
rifle  built  for  ijoul  "When  you 
tote  the  Ithaca  X-5  you  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  world’s  safest  for  it  is  “safety 
insured”  with  its  double  safe  safety  that 
locks  the  trigger  and  blocks  the  hammer. 

You’ll  get  bull’s  eye  accuracy  with  the  famous 
interchangeable  Ithaca  Rayhar(^  front  sight 
and  sporting  rear. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Officers  of  the  Dairymen's,  League  re-elected  for' the  coming  year  are,  from  left,  seat¬ 
ed:  S.  K.  Rodenhurst,  first  vice-president;  Stanley  H.  Benham,  president;  Jennings 
Pickens,  second  vice-president.  Rear:  Russell  Dennis,  assistant  treasurer;  Glenn  Talbott, 
secretary;  and  Grover  C.  Guernsey,  treasurer. 

Dairymen’s  League  Delegates 
Elect,  Adopt  and  Promote 


ELEGATES  to  the  40th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  re-elected  six  directors, 
including  Stanley  H.  Benham, 
District  2;  John  E.  O’Brien,  District 
4;  Milburn  J.  Huntley,  District  8;  Les¬ 
ter  E.  Tucker,  District  14;  A.  Morelle 
Cheney,  District  17;  and  Mrs.  Thelma 

■Rr*rmrn  TTiafrir'f  9.5? 


Elected  to  succeed  retiring  directors 
were  Eugene  J.  Vandenbord,  Delancey, 
N.  Y.,  replacing  Wilber  K.  Clark  in 
District  6;  Harold  Ely,  Medford,  Pa.  to 
succeed  Medford  Baker  in  District  22. 


Adopt  Resolutions 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
delegates  were  the  following: 

Calling  for  developing  a  program  by 
directors  to  assist  members  to  main¬ 
tain  financial  independence  by  obtain¬ 
ing  capital  through  existing  farm  cred¬ 
it  organizations. 

Encouraging  research  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  control  of  leptospirosis. 


Working  with  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  secure  legislation  protecting 
producers  and  consumers  of  perishable 
products  from  labor  dispute  losses. 


Supporting  sound,  equitable  program 
of  milk  promotion. 


Approving  action  of  directors  in  sup¬ 
port  of  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

Opposing  attempts  of  labor  unions  to 
organize  farmers. 

Endorsing  an  affirmative  vote  on 
Amendment  two,  calling  for  use  of  for¬ 
est  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  for  pro¬ 
posed  “Northway.” 

Authorizing  directors  to  make  study 
of  effect  of  sale  of  standardized  milk. 


Calling  for  every  effort  to  have  law 
repealed  that  requires  dating  of  milk 
in  New  York  City. 

Completing  a  study  underway  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  League  offices  should 
be  moved  upstate. 

Pressing  for  all-out  drive  to  stop 
USD  A  from  hitching  Class  I  milk  price 
to  Midwest  manufactured  milk  prices. 
Further,  to  prevent  disparity  between 
Class  I  prices  under  Order  No.  27  and 
other  Federal  order  markets  in  the 
Northeast. 

Favoring  liberalization  lof  labor  laws 
to  permit  limited  employment  of 
minors.  * 


Women  and  Young  Folks 

Speaking  of  the  younger  folks,  the 
Young  Cooperators  were  busy  setting 
up  eight  projects,  four  new  and  an 


equal  number  continued  from  last  year. 
Continuing  projects  included: 

Support  of  CARE;  Know  your  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League;  Study  and  Participate 
in  Civil  Defense;  and  Keep  Informed 
on  Farm  Legislation.  New  projects 
were.  Democracy  versus  Communism; 
Study  Other  Farm  Cooperatives;  Pro¬ 
tect  the  Farmer’s  Heritage;  and  work 
on  scrapbooks  showing  group  accomp¬ 
lishments. 

The  ladies,  meanwhile,  held  a  panel 
discussion  on  League  activities,  and 
also  heard  a  variety  of  speakers  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  connected  with  farm  and 
home.  Mrs.  Howard  Rhebergen  set  the 
tenor  of  the  women’s  program  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  a  business,  but  a  business  made  up 
of  farm'  families. 

Promotion 

The  fact  that  the  League  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  was  emphasized  by  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  that  its  directors  pledge 
$100,000  toward  financing  milk  promo¬ 
tion.  An  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  other  cooperatives  to  join  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  involving  $1,000,000  per  year. 

Co-ops,  under  the  plan,  would  put  in 
part  of  the  money;  the  rest  would  come 
from  a  one  cent  per  hundredweight  de¬ 
duction  from  milk  sold  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  marketing  area. 

Quotes 

There  were  many  fine  speeches.  A 
few  quotes  follow: 

“Being  aware  that  we  have  a  strong 
natural  tendency  to  linger  far  too  long 
in  the  familiar  ruts  of  our  existence,  it 
behooves  us,  as  members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization,  to  keep  ourselves  well  informed 
in  regard  to  where  and  when  changes 
must  be  made  in  order  to  keep  our 
business  on  an  efficient  and  effective 
basis.  If  we  are  aware  of  what  will  need 
to  be  done  in  advance  of  the  date  at 
which  it  should  be  done,  we  can  give 
management  more  effective  support. 

— Stanley  Benham,  League  president 

“It  seems  to  me  significant  that  it  is 
becoming  generally  recognized  that 
farmer  cooperatives  are  a  necessai’y 
means  of  preserving  the  individual 
family  farm.” 

“Farmers  do  not  have  to  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  integrated  into  someone 
else’s  business.  They  can  build  integrat¬ 
ed  organizations  as  well  as  others  can 
and  keep  for  themselves  the  benefits  of 
the  integration.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
is  proof  of  this.” — Dr.  Joseph  Knapp, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


MORE  THAN 
PROTEIN, FAT  AND  FIBER 

In  G.L.F.  feed  you  get  more  than  just  basic  guar- 
'  .  antees.  This  is  complete  feed  service  with  the  extras 
that  help  you  get  top  value  from  every  feed  dollar. 


MORE  SERVICE 

Your  local  G.L.F.  person¬ 
nel,  men  well-trained  in  the 
agriculture  of  your  area, 
are  backed  up  by  special¬ 
ists  in  feeding,  crops,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  Friend¬ 
ly,  competent  service  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  G.L.F. 
is  fed  by  more  farmers 
than  any  other  brand. 


MORE  ECONOMY 

Bulk  delivery  for  reducing 
labor .  . .  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  pelleted  feeds  (Form- 
ulets)  for  easier  handling, 
faster  cleanup  .  .  .  quantity 
discounts  for  bag  or  bulk. 
This  is  how  you  get  in¬ 
creased  productivity  at  lower 
cost  when  you  buy  at  G.L.F. 


Ir.O*'* 


MORE  QUALITY 

Careful  ingredient  buying, 
continuous  laboratory  test- 
*ing,  precise  mixing  in  mod¬ 
ern  mills  pay  off  in  G.L.F.’s 
practical  farm  quality.  The 
result:  five  world  records 
and  hundreds  of  herds  with 
over  400-pound  fat  aver¬ 
ages. 


MORE  CHOICE 

At  G.L.F.,  you'll  find  the 
right  feed  to  match  your 
roughage  and  your  animals 
—feeds  like  Milk  Maker,  the 
Super  Feeds,  32%  ,Hi-Pro 
(with  more  fat)  for  mixing 
with  home-grown  grains— a 
range  of  25  choices  to  be 
sure  of  the  feed  that  fits 
your  farm. 


G.LF.  COMPLETE  FEED  SERVICE 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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Love,  Great  Friendships,  Hate,  Political  Intrigue,  Family  Problems,  Illness  and  Death 
are  all  in  this  story  you  will  always  remember. 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  letters  from  readers: 

W  ORDS  AISD  THE  MUSIC  will  be  read 
long  after  our  current  best  sellers  are  forgotten.^^ 

Just  off  the  press,  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you 
postpaid. 

A  WONDERFUL  GIFT  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 


American  Agriculturist,  Department  W 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ - for - copies  of  THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  at  $3.50  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 

Name  - 

St.  or  R.  D.  - City  &  State - - 

Please  orinf 


Bill  Coy,  Jr.  will  spend  some  time  this  coming  winter  going  over  his  sprayer 
thoroughly.  He'll  be  all  set  to  roll  on  his  230  acres  of  orchard  next  spring. 

Sprays  a  Lot  of  Fruit 


ILL  COY,  Jr.,  of  Highland,  N.  Y., 
sprays  160  acres  of  bearing  and 
70  acres  of  non-bearing  orchards, 
operated  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  The  acreage  isn’t  so  unusual, 
but  Bill  does  all  the  actual  spraying 
himself. 


The  first  step  is  to  spend  many  win¬ 
ter  hours  going  over  equipment  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb,  replacing  parts 
showing  wear  and  tuning  up  in  general. 


When  the  spray  season  begins,  there  is 
no  mad  scramble  to  get  the  sprayer 
ready  to  roll  during  a  scab  infection 
period.  A  fruit  grower  in  this  predica¬ 
ment  is  about  as  frantic  as  a  man  with 
the  seat  of  his  pants  on  fire. 

Bill  doesn’t  neglect  his  equipment 
during  the  spray  season,  either.  He  uses 
the  grease  gun  and  oil  can  the  night 
before  he  sprays.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gets  all  his  spray  material  lined  up  and 
on  the  tractor. 


Yes,  when  you  heat  water  electrically  in  your  milk- 
house  or  your  home— taking  advantage  of  the  money¬ 
saving  night  rate— you’ll  save  hundreds  of  pennies  a 
month  over  the  cost  of  heating  water  with  bottled  gas! 

Besides  this  saving,  you’ll  find  others.  A  safe, 
dependable  electric  water  heater  can*  be  installed 
anywhere  because  there’s  no  flue  to  be  connected  to  a 
chimney,  pipe  runs  can  be  shorter. 

You’ll  find  your  electric  water  heater  lasts  longer 
with  less  maintenance. 

Automatic  hot  water  is  a  must  on  a  modern  dairy 
farm,  and  the /best  hot  water  service  is  electric.  To  get 
all  the  facts,  see  your  electric  appliance  or  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer.  He’ll  show  you  how  to  save  with  an  electric 
water  heater. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


DAY 

TIME 

PENNIES 


Another  secret  of  accomplishing  so 
much  is  the  system  of  ponds  at  differ¬ 
ent  places  on  the  fai:;m.  Bill  saves  water 
by  using  a  4  X  concentration,  but  that 
big  speed  sprayer  still  takes  plenty. 
Every  time  the  tank  is  empty,  a  pond 
is  within  easy  reach,  cutting  down 
travel  time.  By  the  way,  if  you’re 
puzzled  about  what  a  “4  X  concentra¬ 
tion”  is,  for  the*  benefit  of  us  uniniti¬ 
ated,  I  looked  it  up.  Briefly,  it  means 
using  a  concentrated  spray,  with  only 
one-fourth  as  much  water  per  tree  as 
normally  used.  Amount  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  per  tree,  of  course,  is  the  same. 

Bill’s  father  (William,  Sr.)  sums  up 
the  situation — spray  materials  are  on 
the  tractor,  equipment  seldom  breaks  , 
c^own,  water  is  handy  and  the  guy  on 
the  tractor  seat  works  awfully  long 
hours. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IVEW  APPLE  PRODUrT 

An  ATTEMPT  to  check  consumer 
reaction  to  a  so-called  ‘‘natural’ 
’apple  juice  developed  through  research 
at  Cornell’s  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  the  New  York  State 
•Pair  met  with  marked  success,  accord: 
ing  to  Station  reports  on  the  project. 

Natural  apple  juice  is  described  as 
a  cloudy  juice  which  retains  much  of 
the  “body”,  flavor  and  aroma  of  freshly 
pressed  apples.  Because  of  the  addition 
of  ascorbic  acid  or  vitamin  C  to  the 
apples  just  before  pressing,  the  juice 
retains  ’ts  natural  light  color  and  fla¬ 
vor  which  would  otherwise  be  affected 
by  changes  due  to  the  oxygen  in  the 
air.  > ■ 

“By  liindling  the  juice  rapidly  from 
time  of  pressing  until  after  pasteuriz¬ 
ation  and  canning  or  bottling  and  by 
keeping  all  equipment  in  good  sanitaiT 
condition,  the  processor  can  now  supply 
high-qifality  natural  apple  juice  foi 
year-around  consumption,”  say  tbe 
Cornell  food  scientists.  “Also,  appl^ 
juice  product'id  by  this  process  is  much 
more  nutritfous  than  ordinary  -appls 
juice  and  cojinpares  favorably  in  vita¬ 
min  C  content  with  citrus  juices.” 

One  proce^^sor  in  the  State  manufac¬ 
tured  the  juice  in  large  cjuantities  last 
year  and  others  are  expected  to  follo'V 
suit  this  fa,Q. 


USDA  'M  IIATIim.LED 
(QUALITY”  EGC;  GRADING 
PKOGRAYI 

NEW  “controlled  quality”  eg^ 
grading  program,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  was  provided  in 
amendments  to  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  grading  and  inspection  of  shell 
eggs  and  United  States  standards, 
grades,  and  weight  classes  for  shell 
eggs,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announced  recently. 

This  program  provides  for  Govern¬ 
ment  certihcation  of  the  quality  of  eggs 
which  are  produced  and  marketed  un¬ 
der  controlled  conditions.  The  quality 
control  factors  speciffed  include  uni¬ 
formity  in  age  of  laying  flocks,  con¬ 
stant  temperature  and  humidity  levels, 
and  promptness  in  handling. 

Eggs  handled  according  to  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  meeting  the  quality 
standards  proposed  will  be  eligible  for 
either  the  U.  S.  Grade  AA  label  or  the 
new  grade-  label  designation,  “Fresh 
Fancy  Quality”.  Eggs  meeting  the 
standards  for  A  quality  also  may  be 
identified  as  having  been  produced  un¬ 
der  the  quality  control  program. 

Interior  quality  of  such  eggs  will  be 
measured  by  a  new  test  which  involves 
breaking  representative  samples  and 
measuring  the  height  of  the  albumen 
thick  white).  This  measurement  is  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  “Haugh”  units 

scale  reading  based  on  the  weight  of 
the  egg  and  the  albumen  height. 

USDA  has  been  using  the  quality 
control  program  on  a  trial  basis  at  a 
fiumber  of  egg  packing  plants  in  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
’^st  year  and  a  half.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  adapt  the  progi'am  to 
industry’s  needs  and  to  test  its  prac¬ 
ticability  before  incorporating  it  into 
ibe  official  regulations  and  .standards. 

The  present  program  for  .shell  egg 
Shading,  which  involves  candling  to  de¬ 
termine  interior  quality,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  those  not  using  the  quality 
control  program. 

The  amendments  also  include  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  shell  egg  graders 
licensed  by  USDA  be  Fede^’al  or  State 
employees,  as  most  of  them  now  are. 

Other  changes  in  the  regulations  and 
standards  modify  tolerances  for  lower 
'luality  eggs  in  the  procurement  grades, 
'''hich  are  used  for  Government  pur¬ 
chases.  These  changes  will  improve  the 
quality  and  uniformity  of  eggs  in  the 

In  addition,  new  export  grades  are 
h’ovided  for  voluntary  use  by  shell  egg 
exporters.  These  grades  are  similar  to 
he  procurement  grades  except  for  the 
name.  Included  as  part  of  the  require- 
|nents  for  the  export  grades,  however, 
packaging  standards  that  specify 
few  standard  cases  and  inner  packag- 
‘hg  materials. 
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Started  Pullet  Problem 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ing  noiw  to  our  great  sorrow  that  such 
a  practice  created  one  of  the  biggest 
menaces  to  everyone  in  the  poultry 
industry.  It  is  a  mutual  obligation  of 
the  hatcheryman  and  the  egg  producer 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Quality  Important 

The  most  essential  obligation  of  the 
hatcheryman  concerns  the  quality  of 
the  pullet  he  promises  to  raise.  This 
part  of  the  deal  is  open  to  a  lot  of  jus¬ 
tified  criticism.  Prices  for  pullets  of 
lifferent  ages  have  become  more  or  less 
uniform.  The  complexity  of  pullet¬ 
raising  involves  certain  risks  and  we 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  hatch¬ 
eryman  ineborporates  these  risks  in  his 
price. 

But  a  lot  of  new  practices  may  give 
this  venture  a  dubious  tint.  One  of  the 
foremost  is  raising  the  pullets  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  program.  Here  is  quite 


a  sizeable  saving  in  feed  cost  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  controlled  or  full  feeding  diet. 

I  do  not  intend  to  analyze  the  merits 
of  the  three  methods,  but  quite  a  few 
poultrymen  (including  myself)  who 
were  involved  in  the  started  pullet  deal 
found  it  that,  after  arrival  at  the  farm, 
the  pullets  ate  amounts  of  food  way 
above  the  normal  level  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time.  Therefore,  a  pullet 
raised  on  a  restricted  feeding  program 
should  be  bought  at  a  discount. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  floor 
space.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
minimum  floor  space  requirements  for 
the  different  ages  of  egg-type  chickens. 
It  is  very  discouraging  to  findThat  these 
nationally  recommended  rules  for  the 
production  of  a  healthy  hen  are  neg¬ 
lected  to  a  great  extent.  Can  we  in  all 
honesty  say  that  such  a  method  is  fair 
to  the  buyer,  the  grower,,  the  breeder, 
and,  last  but  not  least — to  the  chicken? 


The  vaccination  program  is  the  most 
trying  phase  in  chicken  rearing,  and 
the  use  of  too  mild  vaccines  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  hazards  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
stress  but  at  the  same  time  to  reduce 
the  duration  of  protection.  Breaks  in 
the  “wall”  of  vaccination  can  be 
costly  for  the  egg  producer.  Every 
possible  assurance  of  a  successfully 
carried-out  vaccination  and  immuniza¬ 
tion  program  is  a  necessity.  Coccidio- 
stats  should  not  be  given  longer  than 
the  recommended  time.  Exposure  and  a 
controlled  infection  to  secure  immunity 
for  the  growing  pullet  should  become  a 
uniform  goal  for  every  grower.  The  use 
of  antibiotics  can  only  be  tolerated  in 
extreme  stress  periods. 

Finally,  contracts  for  pullet  growing 
should  only  be  given  to  sincere  and  con¬ 
scientious  poultrymen  who  have  the 
reputation  for  raising  flne  pullets  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  can 


only  be  engaged  at  their  price,  but  they 
will  be  worth  every  penny  they  receive. 

Summing  it  up,  we  can  make  the 
started  pullet  program  a  valuable  re¬ 
ality  when  all  involved  in  it  accept  their 
individual  responsibilities  and  properly 
coordinate  their  actions. 

“Videant  Consoles,  ne  quid  res 
publica  detrimenti  capiht!” — (The  Sen¬ 
ate  shall  take  care  that  no  evil  befalls 
the  Empire!)  was  an  emergency  law  in 
the  classic  Roman  democracy  that 
forced  the  responsibility  of  the  State’s 
well-being  into  the  hands  of  their  sena¬ 
tors.  This  law  should  be  applied  to  our 
present  crisis.  The  leadership  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  primarily  represented  by  the 
hatcheries.  Consequently  it  is  largely 
in  their  hands  to  protect  our  mutual 
interests  apd  restore  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  back  to  solid  ground  where  our 
democratic  system  will  work  at  its  best 
for  everyone  concerned. 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  FEED  DOLLAR 

One  sure  way  to  cut  feed  costs  is  to  get  more  for  your  feed  dollar.  Here  are 
benefits  that  3-NITRO  can  provide  — 

•  INCREASED  EGG  PRODUCTION— A  dozen  extra  eggs  per  hen  per  year 

•  better  feed  CONVERSION— 3-NITRO  helps  produce  more  eggs  on 
less  feed 

•  LESS  FLOCK  DEPLETION— Birds  seem  to  feel  better— more  of  them  live 
and  lay 

•  FLOCK  LOOKS  BETTER— Hens  have  better  color.  And  there  are  fewer  culls 

Try  3-NITRO  in  your  next  batch  of  laying  mash.  Then  you,  too,  will  say, 
“No  other  feed  ingredient  does  so  much,  yet  costs  so  little,  as  3-NITRO.” 


Dr.  SALSBURY’S 


LABORATORIES 


Charles  City 

SERVICE  TO  TH 


Iowa 

E  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


More  and  more  egg  producers  are  asking  for  Dr.  Salsbury’s  3-NITRO  Powder 
in  their  laying  mash  because  they’ve  found  that  hens  fed  3-NITRO  lay  more 
eggs  per  100  popnds  of  feed.  And  careful  records  indicate  that  a  substantial 
profit  results  from  the  regular  use  of  3-NITRO  in  layer  rations.  Regardless 
of  flock  size,  this  “profit  test”  is  all-important.  Any  feed  ingredient  must  pay 
a  sizable  profit  for  its  use.  That’s  just  what  3-NITRO  does.  For  example, 
one  typical  field  trial  resulted  in  15.3  more  eggs  per  bird  per  year  —  and  an 
extra  profit  for  the  year  of  $411.50  per  1,000  3-NITRO  birds. 


$ 

INCREASES  FEED  EFFICIENCY 


(692)  16 
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L,  S.  WeaUrer  Bureau  Forecasts  Are 

86%  ACCURATE! 

Everybody  needs  accurate  weather  information.  Forecasts 
based  on  facts  help  you  plan  your  farm  work  wisely.  , 
The  Best  Weather  Forecasts  Today  Are  Made  By  The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  They’re  right  9  times  out  of  10. 

Northeastern  farmers  can  hear  these  forecasts  on  Weather 
Roundu])  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.,  and  at  12:15  ctnd  6:15 
P.  M.,  over  the  Northeast  Radio  Network  and  its  affiliated  AM 
Stations. 


AM  STATIONS 


Binghomton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV  , 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

.  1450  kc. 

Horneil 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180-tt<.  ' 

Ithaca 

WKCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

• 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Litica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

FM  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

98.1  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7-me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

Troy-Albany- 

• 

DeRuyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Schenectady ' 

WFLY 

92.3  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7  me. 

Niagara  Falls- 

Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

\ 

BROUGHT  TO  LISTENERS  OVER 

NORTHEAST  RADIO  NETWORK 

(Formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 


G.L.F.  executives  and  poultrymen  discuss  egg  marketing  at  the  annual  meeting.  From 
left  are  Dr.  John  C.  Huttar,  director  of  poultry  industry  relations  for  G.L.F.;  G.L.F.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  E.  H.  Fallon;  Erwin  Crain,  Erie,  Pa.,  committeeman;  and  Alvin  E.  Water¬ 
man,  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  also  a  committeeman. 


KIND  IN  THE  WORLD  ,,  i 
OEMENT.  THtS'gfcSCTRONIC 
PERMITS  FOtlS  P8RS0S$  TO 
S  PACK  FC«  SNIRMSNT  SK» 
KptJ8,„„A  JOS  USUALLY 
PEORie  , 


Huge  Display  Highlights 
G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting 

By  GORDON  CONKLIN,  Assistant  Editor 


IID  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange  (known  far  and 
wide  as  G.L.F.)  sells  fish  food? 
If  the  answer  is  negative,  join  the 
ranks  of  quite  a  number  of  us  who  at¬ 
tended  the  organization’s  recent  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse.  A  pool  contain¬ 
ing  about  4  dozen  trout  advertised  the 
fact  that  the  huge  cooperative  does  in¬ 
deed  supply  fish  food  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  fish  hatcheries. 

Fish  weren’t  the  only  livestock  rep¬ 
resented,  however.  Cows,  calves,  hogs, 
ponies,  turkeys  and  hens  all  were  u.sed 
to  demonstrate  new  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  A  philosopher  couldn’t  help  ponder 
the  fate  of  the  placid  hens.  Long  ago 
they  were  denied  a  husband;  now  they 
are  confined  in  a  cage  allowing  only  .6 
of  a  square  foot  per  bird,  eggs  roll'  out 
to  a  collecting  point,  and  droppings  are 
removed  automatically.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  hen  and  a  machine  is 
that  She  isn’t  bolted  down. 

Even  a  philosopher  couldn’t  miss  the 
exciting  possibilities  offered  by  all  the 
new  products,  methods,  and  machines 
on  exhibit.  From  a  complete  pipeline 
milker  setup  down  to  weed  control 
on  a  blade  of  grass,  one  could  glimpse 
a  new  tomorrow  in  the  making  today. 
Especially  spectacular  was  a  picture 
of  an  electronic  egg  grader  in  use  at 
the  Weedsport  G.L.F.  Egg  Station. 
With  it,  four  people  can  grade,  candle 
and  pack  900  dozen  eggs  per  hour. 

Reports  Given 

It  still  takes  people  to  run  things, 
whether  operating  an  egg  gi’ader  or  a 
business.  President  J.  C.  Corwith  and 
General  Manager  E.  H.  Fallon  both 
commented  on  the  importance  of  train¬ 
ed  employees  and  alert  members. 

Corwith  reported  a  million  dollars 
spent  on  improving  wholesale  facilities 


that  G.L.F.  stay  close  to  members,  un¬ 
derstand  their  needs  and  interest^,  and 
that  members  be  in  close  touch  with 
G.L.F.” 

As  an  example,  Fallon  reported  hir¬ 
ing  Dr.  Charles  Chance  to  meet  a  need 
for  development  of  dairy  feeding  and 
management  programs.  Dr.  Chance 
was  a  member  of  Cornell  University’s 
animal  husbandry  department. 


Dr.  Charles  Chance 

Seven  farmers  were  re-named  to  the 
G.L.F.  Exchange  board  of  directors,  in¬ 
cluding:  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill. 
N.  Y.;  Harold  G.  Soper,  Geneva,  N.  Y-i 
Clayton  G.  White,  Stow,  N.  Y.;  Harold 
L.  Creal,  Homer,  N.  Y. ;  Milbui’n  J' 
Huntley,  West  Winfield,  N,  Y.;  Roy  S. 
Bowen,  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  and  Clifford  E. 
Snyder,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Other  members  of  the  14-man  board 
are:  Henry  W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  Wrightstown, 
N.  J.;  Earl  B.  Clark,  North  Norwich, 


and  noted  that  the  company’s  new  in-  N  .  Y.;  Ralph  L.  Culver,  Laceyville,  Pad 


surance  plan  covers  60,000  people. 
Looking  to  the  future,  he  said,  “We 
must  keep  our  facilities  geared  to  the 
service  of  a  dynamic  and  rapidly 
changing  agriculture.” 

General  Manager  Fallon  reported  the 


Harold  A.  Giles,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Morris  T.  Johnson,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Or- 
rin  F.  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y.;  and  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

After  considerable  pencil  pushing,  It 
became  apparent  that  the  seven  re- 
highest  dollar  volume  in  G.L.F.  history  elected  directors  operate  sizeable  busi- 
for  1958^59,  a  total  of  $328  million  nesses.  Among  them,  they  farm  2,46 
Membership  aLso  increased,  up  3,000  acres,  for  an  average  of  352  each.  Fi'® 
over  last  year  to  a  new  figure  of  nearly  are  primarily  dairymen,  one  (Corwith) 
118,000.  He  also  outlined  steps  being  operates  a  poultry  and  cash  crop  farm, 
taken  by  the  cooperative  to  improve  while  Soper  raises  beef  cattle,  gram 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Invest¬ 
ment  by  G.L.F.  in  the  Seneca  Grape 
Juice  Co-op  at  Dundee,  N.  Y.  has  been 
one  of  the  recent  moves.  Like  Corwith, 

Fallon  expressed  desire  for  member 
guidance.  “It  is  absolutely  essential 


and  vegetables. 

Their  community  activities,  company 
directorships,  trusteeships,  and  other 
responsibilities  read  like  a  Who’s  Who 
of  agriculture  in  the  states  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
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I HAVENT 
SEEN  A  RAT 
SINCE  I 
USED  d  CON! 


*"'»/ 1 


I 


ad  What  Leonard  Beetstra, 
Harvard,  Illinois, 
sTo  Say  About  d-CON: 

-anted  to  get  rid 
,„d  the  corn  crib  and  feed 

I  figured  I  d  try 
3N .  Well,  I  d-CON 

=!ure  got  results,  u 

a  the  rats  and  they 

aned  out  tne 

pn't  been  back,  lhax  s 
“e-I^S'S-CON^toS  that 

:"Lnths  aec, 

r  d-CON  really 


It’s  a  fact  — d-CON  outsells  all  other  rat 
and  mouse  killers  combined.  Yes,  farmers  all 
over  America  have  learned  from  actual  use 
that  d-CON  is  the  quick,  sure,  easy  way  to 
rid  their  property  of  destructive,  disease¬ 
bearing  rats. 

For  rats  hungrily  eat  d-CON’s  exclusive 
LX  3-2-1  formula,  never  suspect  it’s  bait, 
and  that  every  bite  they  eat  puts  another 
nail  in  their  coffins.  d-CON  actually  n^akes 
rats  commit  suicide. 

d-CON  is  THERMO-SEALED-always 
reaches  you  “factory  fresh.” 

Remember,  d-CON,  used  as  directed,  is 
safe  to  use  around  small  children,  pets, 
poultry  and  livestock^^yet  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  your  property  rat  and  mouse  free 
forever. 

NSW!  d-CON  in  3  lb.  Economy 

Form  Size!  Savfe  $1.12  over  1  lb. 

size  and  get  —  free  —  3  plastic  bait 

Stations  in  every  package! 


d-CON 


World’s  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  I 
Rodenticides  J 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "froien"  pnrts! 

LIQUID  . 
WRENCH 

SUPER'PINKTRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE.  N  C 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  breed  for  Profit!  Show!  Sale! 
America's  top  breed.  Free  literature, 
^rite  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
x  324  AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


A,I_,\VAYS  complete  address 

when  answering  advertise 
'"ents,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


Travel  With  Us! 

Two  OF  OUR  very  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  tours  are 
scheduled  for  this  winter,  and 
there  is  still  time  for  you  to  join  either 
one  of  them.  One  is  a  fifteen-day  cruise 
to  the  sunny  Caribbean  with  stops  at 
five  fascinating  islands.  The  other  is 
our  famous  tour  to  California  and  the 


Yosemite  National  Park  is  just  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  we  will  see  on  our 
tour  to  California  and  the  Southwest. 

Southwest.  Both  are  outstanding  and 
delightful  tours.  Here  are  more  details: 

California  Tour.  The  dates  are  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  21,  and  it  will  in¬ 
clude  places  that  you  have  always  long¬ 
ed  to  visit — the  Grand  Canyon,  Yose¬ 
mite  National  Park,  Carlsbad  Caverns; 
old  New  Crleans;  Houston,  Texas; 
Santa  Fe,  historic  Mission  Inn  in  River¬ 
side,  California;  San  Diego,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Death 
Valley,  and  Las  Vegas.  We’ll  also  have 
the  fun  of  visiting  the  magic  kingdom 
of  Disneyland. 

Your  ticket  fox  this  tour  includes 
everything — escort  service,  all  trans¬ 
portation,  meals,  hotels,  baggage  trans¬ 
fer,  sightseeing,  and  tips. 

Caribbean  Cruise.  This  is  our  annual 
and  beloved  cruise  to  the  blue  Carib¬ 
bean,  aboard  the  luxury  ship  the  S.  S. 
Homeric.  The  dates  are  January  6  to  20, 
and  we  will  leave  from  New  York  City 
and  return  there.  While  we  are  cruising 
in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean, 
we  will  call  at  and  have  sightseeing  in 
five  fascinating  tropical  islands.  Our 
tour  director  will  travel  with  us  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  sightseeing.  For 
a  vacation  that  is  utterly  different,  de¬ 
lightful,  restful,  and  lots  of  fun,  try  this 
one.  ■  , 

For  complete  information  and  the 
exact  cost  of  these  two  all-expense, 
escorted,  carefree  tours,  write  for  free 
copies  of  the  itineraries  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You  may  use  the 
convenient  coupon  below. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part  the  following  itin¬ 
erary  (check  one  or  both): 

(  )  California  Tour,  January  27-. 

February  21. 

(  )  Caribbean  Cruise,  January  6 

to  20. 


Name 


Address . 
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Skating 


are  not  for  cows 


BARN  CALCITE 

*  Helps  prevent  Slips  and  Falls 

A  barn  should  not  be  a  skating  rink.  "Slip¬ 
ping”  accidents  cost  money.  Avoid  them  by 
spreading  a  thin  layer  of  Lime  Crest  Barn 
Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor.  You’ll  give 
your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  prevent 
accidents,  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can 
reduce  milk  let-down. 

Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  look¬ 
ing  nice  and  clean,  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest 
Barn  Calcite. 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  I*  RO  DU  CIS 

Made  hy  i.i.vikstonk  rRODiiCTS  corporation  op  amkrica.  Nf;>>ToN,  n.  j. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  (Calcite  Products 


barn 

CALCITE 


SALE 


235  Head  Aberdeen  Angus 

65  Cows  with  Calf  at  side  and  bred  back 

HERD  BULLS 

.  K0MEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999  35  (Son  of  International  Grand  Champion) 
SHADOW  ISLE  PRINCE  ERIC  36  (Son  of  International  Grand  Champion) 
Some  very  fine  open  1958  HEIFERS  and  older  cows 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity  to  Buy  Right 

A  few  3-in-l  (Cow  bred  with  Calf  at  side) 
will  pul  you  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business. 

Welcome  offer  to  close  out  entire  herd 

HIDDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

South  Wayne  Road,  Phelps,  New  York 

Gordon  Higley,  Manager  Telephone:  Kingswood  8-2288 


THIRD  CANANDAIGUA  CLASSIC 

Which  will  Precede  19th  Canandaigua  Sale 
Thurs.  —  November  19th  —  11:30  A.M. 

Sale  will  be  ai  the  Sale  barns.  Ontario  County  Fair¬ 
grounds.  2  miles  east  of  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. — 5  miles 
south  of  tht  New  York  Thruway. 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  FEATURING 
40  choice  selected  Holsteins  selling  in  Classic  at  11:30 
A.M.  (Most  of  these  animals  are  eligible  tor  interstate 
shipment)  30  day  T.B.  &  Blood  tested. 

Our  Classic  this  year  features  the  finest  selections  of 
breeding  stock  ever  offered  at  Canandaigua.  Eight  sen¬ 
sational  young  sires  sell  including  top  iselections  from 
Elmwood  Farms,  Harden  Farms,  Lodestar  Farms. 
Mapoval  Farm  and  Ridgely  Farms.  Two  from  dams 
with  over  1100  Fat.  Some  of  the  other  highlights  are  a 
599#  2  yr.  old  daughter  of  Rosafe  Centurion,  one  of 
the  fop  daughters  of  Amcana  Dictator  Model  (full  sister 
to  "Model  Orm.-by”),  a  Harden  Farms  Emblem  daughter 
bred  to  Skokie  Noel,  an  outstanding  granddaughter  of 
Inka  Veeman  Topsy  Lass.  You  must  see  this  fine  selec¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  their  tremendous  quality. 

Set  the  Date  Aside  Now  —  Write  for  Your  Catalog 
HARRIS  WILCDX,  Inc.  Sales  Mgrs.  &  Auctioneers 
Bergen.  N.  Y.  j  Phone  146 

Members  Strte  &  National  Auctioneers  Association 

COWPOX-RINGWORM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kotc  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  seedndary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  (juick  drying  . .  deep  pen- 
ctrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1  .()0  at 
drug  and  farm  storesor  write’ 

H.W  NaylorCo.  Morris  3,  N.'i 


Naijlors 

BLU-KOTE 


mmo!^ 

BULLS 

are 

profit-makers 

BEST  for 
crossbreetding 

AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN  ASS’N. 

.  OMAHA  7,  NEBRASKA 


”Grow-’Efn’’  Milk  Replacer  and 
Mtneralized  Stock  Food  ^or 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Woverly,New  York 


/ 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGEH 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  ^ents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.N,  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  i5R24, 
count  as  il  'words.  Minimum  $2,00.  Biind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALK — TB.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads  E  C  Tal 
bots.  Leonardsville.  New  York 


BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions;  Monday — Drydcn,  Water- 
town:  Tuesday  —  Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday — Bullville,  Greene:  Thurs¬ 
day — Bath,  Oneonta.  Watertown.  Ask  any  Em 
pire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule  of  special 
dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 


CATTLE  DEALER  in  Ontario  wants  connection 

with  parties  interested  in  buying  Canadian  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle.  Phone  Brockville,  Ont.  Di-2- 
3808  after  8  p.m.  Fred  Bauml,  Brockville,  Ont. 
Canada. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


FEEDER  CATTLE.  Any  amount.  Weight  300- 
700  lbs.  Arriving  from  West  each  week.  Leslie 
Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge.  Rt.  77.  Phone  Mid- 
dleport  N  Y  RE  5-5915. 


FOR  REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  Bulls 
call  Groton  31,  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Guernseys.  Bred  heifers 
due  December  through  March.  Also  yearlings  and 
heifer  calves  and  several  outstanding  young 
bulls.  Top  production  inheritance.  High  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Visitors  welcome.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


15  PUREBRED  FIRST  and  second  calf  heifers 
(Holsteins)  to  freshen  October  and  November 
vaccinated,  certified  T.B.  accredited.  Harry  Un- 
derw’ood  and  Son,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


TOP-CROSS  WITH  AN  Ayrshire  bull  to  improve 
your  milk  and  test.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  avail¬ 
able  from  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box  Alll,  Barne- 
veld,  New  York. 


THREE  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  for  sale — two  serv¬ 
ice  age  grandsons  of  Graycrest  Freda  (23,793 
milk,  4.2‘;o  1003  fat  2X’s,  305  days  actual).  One, 
three-months-old  100%  blood  brother  to  Vista 
Grande  El  Trujillo  <sold  to  NYABC  for  82100). 
Dams’  best  records  14,790  milk.  045  fat — 11,915 
milk,  554  fat — 12,574  milk,  530  fat,  (all  2X’s, 
305  days  actual).  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barne- 
veld.  New  York,  Phone  TWinOaks  6-2141. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILK,  BEEF,  EASY-KEEPERS,  long  life!  De¬ 
horn  with  Polled  bull,  calves  started.  Hendrick¬ 
son  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  and  weanling  bull 
calves.  Eileenmere  breeding,  also  several  bred 
and  open  heifers  and  cows.  Excellent  bloodlines, 
good  families.  R.  C  McElroy.  R  D  1.  Fairview 
Penna. 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE.  35  cows,  5 
yearling  service  bulls,  50  feeders.  H.  Myers, 
Waterport,  N.  Y.  Murray  2-5560. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  ARE  gentle,  excellent 
foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business  or  im¬ 
proving  your  present  herd,  our  Association  can 
help.  Registered  bubs,  cows  and  calves  may  be 
purchased  from  members  of  our  Association. 
Also,  cows  ano  heifers  tor  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  mlormation.  New  York  Hereford 
Ass’n.,  22  Wing  Kail.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 
iNcw  York. 


FOR  SALE:  TWENTY  3  year  old  Hereford  cows 
and  two  bulls.  Alfred  H.  Stiles  Jr.,  Glenfield, 
New  York. 


10  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  cows  bred  for 
early  spring  calving.  Also  bulls.  Robert  J.  Gen- 
eraux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley 
LY -6-3022. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES,  ONE  and  two  year  old  bred 
ewes.  Also  a  few  yearling  rams.  Two  older  rams 
cheap.  W.  H.  Preston,  Springwater,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Hemlock  414F6 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  — ■  mixed  breeds,  grades. 
Large  size.  Franklin  Countryman,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Furnace  Road.  Phone  4418.  ' 


REGISTERED  RAMS  and  ewes,  Suffolk,  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Dorset,  Rambouillet,  Delaine  or  Columbia. 
Ages  one  to  eight.  Priced  30  to  75  dollars. 
Charles  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

20  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES  bred  to  son 
of  Badley  Quinton.  J. ,  Hoge,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  Dorset  ewes  and 
ewe  lambs.  Reasonaltly  priced.  Hollen  C.  Smith. 
Phone.  Burdett  K1  67855. _ 

FOR  SALE  350  ewes,  Hampshires,  Corriedales. 
Dorsets  and  Crosses.  Will  sell  at  reasonable 
price.  L.  Hazen,  Grafton,  N.  H. 

YEARLING  EWES,  vl20,  mostly  Corriedale,  50 
aged  ewes,  1  Dorset  ram,  1  grade  ram,  2  Cor¬ 
riedale  rams,  2  Suffolk  ram  lambs,  1  Oxford 
ram.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Dansville,  New  York. 
Phone  924J. 

FOUNDATION  FLOCK  ELEVEN  registered 
cheviot  ewes.  M.  K.  Dunsmore,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
TWO  PUREBRED  YEARLING  Hampshire  rams, 
one  registered.  Good  breeding.  A.  L.  Blenis, 
Ravena,  N  Y 


GOATS 


MILKING  MACHINES.  Stainless  Steel  Milking 
pails,  strainers,  bottlecaps  etc.  Send  250  for  cata¬ 
log.  refunded  with  first  order.  Hoegger  Supply 
Co.,  Milford,  Pa. 


GOATS 


PRODUCE  HEALTHFUL  MILK,  add  to  your 
income  with  dairy  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month 
trial  to  montnly  magazine  $1.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  (-36  Missour., 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  reciuirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood.  Locke.  New  York,  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
COONHOUNDS  —  SEVERAL  outstanding,  the 
best  money  can  buy,  at  reasonable  prices;  trial. 
Kennels  on  Rt.  96,  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.  1.  H 
Moore.  P.O.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  SWISS  Saint  Bernard  Puppies. 
Schwarzwald  Kennels,  5136  Cascade  Rd.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Telephone  Glendale  86468. 
REGISTERED  BOXER  PUPS  for  sale.  Noel 
Pomerville,  Glenfield,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 
$20.  Also  Collie-Shepherd  puppies  $10.  Mrs.  Ira 
Pegg,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups.  From  real 
heel  driving  parents  Bom  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  Reg.  papers  included) 
Albert  Schulte,  Varysburg,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Six  weeks  to 
three  months.  Reasonable.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels. 
Swanton,  Vermont.  , 

LARGEST  AKC  BEAGLE  Kennel,  best  blood¬ 
lines.  Broken  dogs  $35.  Witis,  501  Plain  Stf, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  baby  pigs,  bred 
gilts,  service  boars  all  ages.  More  lean  meat  type. 
C-  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown.  New  Jersey. _ 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  PIGS,  top  quality, 
farmers’  price.  David  Sheppard,  Stanley,  New 
York.  Phone  LY*6-4464. 

WESTERN  JET  ACE  for  sale.  Have  too  many 
daughters  in  sow  herd.  Write  for  details.  10-week 
old  fall  boars  and  gilts  sired  by  Certified  Hope 
and  Western  Jet  Ace.  A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie 
View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  BOARS,  gilts,  all 
ages.  Howard  Ehmann,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 
Tel.  333. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARE,  1900  lbs., 
in  foal  to  large  registered  Percheron  stallion, 
sound.  W.  Maier,  Swift  Road,  Fabius,  New 
York — 2456. 


LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES 


EAR  TAGS  FOR  CAT'rLE.  Attached  in  one  fast 
operation.  Won’t  come  off.  Rust  resistant  steel. 
Quickly  identifies  livestock.  Put  your  name  on. 
50  tags  for  $3.45,  100  for  $4.75,  200  for  .$7.85, 
500  for  ,$16.00.  Special  locking  pliers  ,$2.50. 
Specify  letters  and  numbers.  Postpaid.  Catalog 
available  on  other  ear  tags  and  supplies.  Ketch- 
urn  Company,  Dept.  74C,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full  line  of 
Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
indicate  area  and  appro.ximate  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  you  now  service.  No  capital  or  inventory 
required.  Leading  brand  products.  Lederle. 
Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Inc.,  Dealer  Division,  P.  »0.  Box  464, 
Camden  1,  N.  J. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield, 
Mass,  tor  tree  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  Serv- 
ing  the  Entile  Northeastern  United  States. _ 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  infectious  scours  in  cattle 
or  calves,  coccidiosls  In  lambs.  “Unicorn  Short- 
Stop”  speedily  halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given 
by  mouth.  1  lb.  bottle  $6.50  postpaid.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co..  Inc.  Dept.  A-1,  Grand  Gorge. 
New  York. _ 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections?  I  dozen  mas¬ 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  $7.50.  Pen-Fo- 
Mast  (100,000  unit  penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a 
dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3,000,000  units 
.$4.75  dozen.  Postpaid.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmac^  Co..  Inc.,  Dept  A-2.  Grand 
Gorge,  New  York. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Lino 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week,  N.  Y. 
U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  iarge  eggs — early  .  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs — 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  m.argins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds..  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed.  Send  foi 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York,  Phone  4-6336 

SUNNYBRCXDK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  ’Rock  Sex  Links  (  black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  ano  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
special  quantity  discounts.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


POULTRY  RAISERS  —  Get  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years  $1.00. 
Trial  offer  9  months  250.  Packed  with  raising, 
helps,  latest  methods  of  feeding,  housing,  disease 
control.  Subscribe  toda.vl  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept. 
CIO. (Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 
varieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
$4.95 — 100.  Write  Mt  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  (Tooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt 
pay.  good  buyers.  Stockyards,  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia,  Dryden  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta, 
Watertownj  West  Winfield 

DUCKS 

WHITE  CRESTED  DRAKES  $10.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair  Meadowbrook 
Richfield  2  Pa 

MALLARD  TYPE  ,$5.  pair.  O.  E.  Hendrickson, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry  Delaware,  Ohio. 

GEESE 

EMBDEN  gAnDERS.  Beauties  $7.00.  Collie 

puppies.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

PIGEONS 

PIGEONS,  FANTAILS,  ROLLERS,  Kings,  Hom¬ 
ers.  others.  Raymond  LeBlanc,  Canton,  Maine. 

COLORED  HOMERS  $3  pair,  Whites  $5.  Oscar 
Hendrickson.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill,  Te.xas. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $20  or  more  in  a  day  for  part 
or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman.  Write 
McNess  Co..  Dept.  19,  Box  371.  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEKING  NEW  PRODUCTS?  Get  my  outfit  47 
money-making  speciaities.  Latest  conveniences 
for  home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name. 
Kristee  112.  Akron,  Ohio. 

MEN  WANTED  TO  work  for  company  or  inde¬ 
pendent  on  distributorship  basis.  Establishing 
wholesale  dealers  to  sell  field  corn,  baler  twine. 
Must  have  farm  background.  Include  personal 
history  and  telephone  number.  Eastern  State  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company.  150  South  Main  Street,  Man- 
heim,  Pennsylvania. 

BIG  PROFITS  SELLING  50-star  flags,  nylons, 
socks,  rugs,  typewriters,  shavers,  watches.  Get 
yours  wholesale.  Simms.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  WANTED  —  SELL  mineral  supple¬ 
ments,  udder  ointment,  other  agricultural 
chemicals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Established  line, 
liberal  commissions.  W.  D  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc. 
Ill  Irving  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^ 

HELP  WANTED 

COOK-HOUSiJkEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — state  age, 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Box  92.  Route  1,  Titusville, 
New  Jersey. 

MALE  OR  FEMALE:  Openings  for  a  couple  or 
single  person  to  serve  as  cottage  parents.  Chal¬ 
lenging  Work  with  bright  teen-age  boys  and  girls 
needing  temporary  separation  from  home.  Beau¬ 
tiful  country  setting  twelve  miles  from  Ithaca. 
Interviews  by  appointment  only.  Write  fully  to 
Paul  Martineau,  Junior  Republic,  Freeville.  New 
York. 

VOUNG  MAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  experi¬ 
enced  or  ine.xperienced,  room  and  board.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Callicoon  53W-1. 

WANTED— WORKING  HERDSMAN  on  purebred 
Holstein  farm  in  Onondaga  County.  Modern 
home  furnish  ?d.  gooo  salary.  Box  514-PB,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN— GOOD  MILKER.  Artificial  breed¬ 
ing  ability  desirable.  Top  Brown  Swiss  herd. 
State  age,  height,  weight  and  family.  Box  No. 
92,  Titusville,  New  Jersey  or  telephone  Penning¬ 
ton  7-1550. 

WIDOWER  WANTS  YOUNGISH  housekeeper. 
Rural  box  86,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

CARPENTERS— LABORERS— Drivers.  Overseas 
project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  information.  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters,  79  Wall  Street,  Dept.  V-2, 
New  York  5  \ 

WORKING  MANAGER  COMMERCIAL  egg  farm ; 
salary,  bonus.  Eventual  partnership  for  right 
man.  Birdsfoot  Acres,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  Phone 
2891. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

MIAMI  BEACH,  MIAMI.  Excellent  job  listings. 
Information  fi  ee.  Charmar  Service,  B'ox  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida. 

SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  -free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloadcr  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  'will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Vai  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos.  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

WANTED:  CHRISTMAS  Trees  and  related  prod 
ucts  for  auction.  Nov.  14th,  Dec.  5th.  Write 
Carena  Christmas  Tree  Farm.  RD3  Norwich 
New  York. 

NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery,  Route 

2,  McMinnville.  Tennessee. 

1,000  FIVE-YEAR  AUSTRIAN  Pine  Transplants. 
A.  J.  Masterman,  124  Judd  Falls  Road,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

WELL  DRILLING 

HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING— first  find  the  vein 
and  depth,  then  drill.  No  risk  or  chance  under 
this  method.  So  much  water  for  so  much  money. 
505  Summer  Street,  Arlington,  Mass.  Ml-8-0993. 

PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  21  Issue . Closes  Nov.  5 

Dee  5  Issue . Closes  Nov.  19 

Dec.  19  Issue . Closes  Dec.  3 

Jon.  2  Issue . Closes  Dec.  17 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 

for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept. 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  large  and  medium  size  to¬ 

gether,  mixed  colors.  $15.95  thousand.  H.  Gord¬ 
on,  Southold.  New  York; 


HAY  &  OATS 


WANTED:  'TOP  QUALITY  Clover-Timothy,  also 
alfalfa.  S.  A.  Rauch  Nev  Hope.  Pa.  VO-2-2081 . 
ALFALFA  FIRSl  AND  second  cutting,  other 

grades  of  choice  dairy'  hay  delivered  by  truck- 
load.  Bates  Russell  East  Durham,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Melrose  4-2.591 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  representation.  Stewart’s.  Maplecrest, 
New  York.  f 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  hay,  straw  and  corn. 
We  deliver.  Elwin  Millerd,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
LYC-6-2664. 


EXCELLENT  HAY.  field  baled.  June  cut,  ferti¬ 
lized.  .$30  at  barn.  P.  White.  Skowhegan,  Me. 
CHOICE  WESTERN  n“ CIV  YORK  tir^t~~and 
second  cutting  alfalfa.  Eight  or  sixteen  ton  de¬ 
liveries.  Homer  Van  Dyke.  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  MIXED  TREFOIL  and  timothy, 
mixed  timoth.v  and  clover.  Truck  or  trailer  load 
deliveries.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  ALCtioneering.  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 
Missouri  Auction  School.  Box  9252M1.  Kansas 
City  Missouri 

AUC1T0N“SCH00L,  Ft.  Smith.' Ark.  Free  cata- 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  'Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards  Mana¬ 
ger.  or  write  O  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales  Super¬ 
visor.  Empird"  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY ;  OUR  famous  clover.  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95:  case.6-5’s  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $10.80;  2-60's 
$21.00:  5  or  more  .$10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

CUT  COMB  CLOVER  honey  (White  Premiuml 

5  lbs.  .$2.50.  Extracted  ,$2.00.  Six  extracted  .$10.00 
all  prepaid.  60  lbs.  extracted  $10.80  here.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  different. 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  908 
Virgil,  (Ontario. _ 

500  MIXED  WORLDWHdA  Stamps  ’250.  Arthur 

Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge,  Mass.  _ 

INTERESTING  WORLDWIDE  ^  Animal  Stamp 
collection  IO0.  With  approvals,  Niagastamp,  St. 
Catharines  386,  Ontario.  " 

- i - 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


,$6,500.00  WE  PAID  FOR  1794  dollar.  Wanted 
certain  others  bofore  1904.  .$4,000.00  for  191J 
Liberty  Heatl  Nickel.  Certain  1955  cents  .$20.00. 
Certain-Lincoln  (Tents  Ijefore  1982 — $175.00;  In- 
(lian  Cents  $2'75  00;  Dimes  before  1943 — .$3,(X)().00; 
Quarters  before  1924 — .$1,5()0.00;  Half  Dollars 
bef(ore  1929  —  ,$3,000.00:  .$3.00  Gold  Pieces 

.$2,. 500. 00.  Wanted  all  Gold  Coins,  Rare  Coins, 
etc.  Canadian  Coins — 1921  50  Silver — ,$100.00. 
1889— 100— $100.00.  1921— 500— ,$750.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  oL  others  worth  $10.00  to  ,$3,000.00  each. 
For  complete  allcoin  information  before  sendi^ 
coins,  purchase  our  large  Illustrated  Guaranteed 
Buying-Selling'  Catalogue.  $1.00.  Catalogue  dollar 
refunded  .$20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation 

(K-417-C).  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ ^ 

TOP  DOLLAR  FOR  old  gold,  jewelry,  rings, 
dental  gold.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Frw  in¬ 
formation.  Burrjs  Metals,  Box  183-A,  Schenec¬ 
tady  1.  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  — '  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9.x8-8,  ,$5.04;  7-9x 
11-8  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  .$13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SIGNS 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free 
Cassel,  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  New  York. 
FARM  SIGNS.  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamel 
Nj  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write 
Signs  54  Hamilton.  Auburn  New  York  Dept 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  'attractive,  eco^n- 
omical.  Informath  n.  prices  Met  Signs.  Box  4a2 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 
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PECANS 

pecans  in  SHELL:  5  pounds  Stuarts.  $3.00. 
7  pounds  mixed  $3.00  coslpaid.  Joy  Acres. 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALCJG  —  H'ree.  Over  3500  bargains 
described,  3fa  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
domes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Strout 
Realty,  251-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
^NTED,  ALL  TYPES  farms,  acreage,  homes, 
and  business  opportunities  for  sale,  phone  or 
write,  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. _ 

i22^CRE  BRADFORD  CO..  Pa.,  farm,  not  too 
far  trom  Nichols  N.  Y.,  good  6  room  house 
basement  barr  and  other  buildings,  6  rnilk  cows 
tractor  and  equipment  $8500  complete.  VV.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johns  m  City.  New  York. 
‘iSTACRE  ^ DAIRY  FARM  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Finger  Lakes  area,  47  head  .tock,  fully  equipped 
modern  9  room  home  large  dairy  barm  other 
outbuildings,  $58,000.  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City  New  York 

nineteen  hundred  acres,  Bermuda  grass, 
fenced,  watered,  improved.  Price:  One-hundred- 
seventy  thousand  dollars  ,i.  O.  Stith.  Realtor,' 
Commercial  National  Buildipg,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

PENNA.  country  HOMK  near  Callicoon,  N.y! 

Modern  conveniences,  good  condition.  Large  hen¬ 
nery.  stable  good  water,  26  acres.  Bo.x  53. 

Galilee,  Penn  a . _ 

BEEF  FARM^l^R  SALE  —  located  heart  of 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  New  York  State.  Over  100 
head  registered  Polled  Herefords;  215  acres;  2 
sets  good  buildings’  plenty  excellent  water;  near 
school  and  village.  Box  514-VF,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  _ 

FW  SALE;  145  ACRBT  farm  with  new  barn 
iO'x90’,  and  new  house.  Good  second  barn. 
W'rite:  Joyce  Harper.  Troy.  Penna.  RD3. 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  STATE— 295  acres-250 
tillable.  Good  basement  barn  74  stalls,  gutter 
cleaner,  2  silos,  unloader.  Machine  shed.  17  room 
modern  home.  Tenant  house — bath,  furnace,  barn 
tor  40  head.  $65,000.  May  be  purchased  with 
135  head  of  cattle,  modern  machinery.  Willis  E. 
Becker.  Broker,  Preble,  New  York.  Phone  Cort- 

land  PI-94224. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  163  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped. 
156  acres,  stocked  and  equipped.  Bare  farm  83 
acres.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson, 

Salesman.  East  Springfield,  N.  Y.  _ 

FLORIDA  P0ULTRY”~FARM,  16'4  acres,  two 
bedroom  home.  3.600  layers,  equipped.  $16,000. 
A  Smith.  High  Springs.  Fla.  Box  95B. _ 

LANDSCAPING  &  NURSERY  business  with 

residence  on  five  acre  tract.  Income  property 
trom  rentals  of  mobile  home  setups  &  log  cabin. 
,?28.000,  half  down.  Write  Floro  Box  800  R.F.D. 

3.  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.  _ 

FLORIDA— WASHINGTON  ("OUNTY.  to  5 
acre  plot  home  sites.  Good  dry  rolling  land  on 
paved  state  highway.  Write  for  details.  John 
Hart,  SO  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chic'ago  4.  Ill. 
OPERATING  GRADE  A  ‘200  ACRE  grassland 
dairy.  43  stanchions,  cleaner.  18x50.  12.x30  silos, 
300  gal.  cooler,  alfalfa  soil,  8  room  house,  bath, 
furnace.  Buffalo  market.  Harry  A.  Ingraham, 

Rt.  1.  Elba.  N.  Y. _ 

SECLUDED  7  ROOM  home,  modern  conveniences, 
insulated,  automatic  heat,  fireplaces,  barbecue, 
barn,  two-car  garage.  44  acres,  mile  off  country 
road,  near  schools,  churches,  shopping,  lakes. 
Capitol  area.  Low  taxes,  high  elevation.  Ideal  for 
children  or  retirement  home.  0^^^^er  occupied  17 
years.  .$9,800  including  large  freezer,  stove,  re¬ 
frigerator.  Box  .57.  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y^ _ 

ilO  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  equipped  or  hare.  Rich 
soil,  brook,  pond.  Excellent  water  supply.  Seyen 
room  house,  oil  steam  heat.  Large  barn,  silo, 
garage,  sheds  All  in  excellent  condition.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Tom  Minor,  Broker.  Call 

Rockville,  Conn.  TRemont  5-5042. _ ^  _ 

WHAT  A  BUY~r~330”^ productive  acres.  1$0  Hol- 
steins,  68  milkers,  some  purebred.  78  stanchions, 
200-foot  barn.  Buffalo  milk  market:  2  homes. 
4  tractors,  bulk  tank,  all  good  equipment. 
.'5800  00  cash  payment  .si.35.n0O  balance  easy. 
K  M.  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Phone  398.  _ 

SOME  FARM  N^^city  f commercial  possihili- 
tiesL  400  acres,  dairy  operation,  could  cash 
crop!  Farms,  stores,  motels.  Wants"  Hendrick¬ 
son  Bros.,  Cohleskill  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

P  &  b  Sidl)  UNLOjTdERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  hoy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  hack  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
hunk  feeders.  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  2e  so.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co..  Plainfield  22.  Illinois. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers.  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
jnilk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms. 
Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. _ 

#6  IRELAND  SAWMILL  Complete'  with  Cum¬ 
mins  Diesel  and  fork  lif’.  Kermon  Peck,  Walton, 
New  York. _  _ 

Farmers  attention!  New — surplus  electrical 
extension  cords  and  cables  at  OOCo  cost.  Heavy 
duty  extension  cords  50  ft.  .3.3.00:  100  ft.  .$5  00: 
extension  cables  armoured  600  volts  capacity  2 
nr  3  conductors  50  ft.  ."lO.OO;  100  ft.  .$10  00— 
iib  ft.  drop  light  .$2.00.  12”  flood  lights  $5.00. 
Prepaid  postage.  Cash  with  order.  William  Stout. 
Blairstown.  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

OLIVER  CLETRAC  A.D.  for  sale  and  Allis- 
Chalmers  power  unit.  75  horse.  Joel  Zook.  R2, 
Gap,  Pennsylvania. 

government  SELLS:  Surplus  farm  machin 
ery;  ieeps:  trucks:  tractors:  farm  implements 
misc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro 
cedure  $1.00  “Government  Surplus  Sales  ”  Box 
^5-AA.  Naruet  N.  Y 

BICE~P0TAT0  biGGERb  Attractive  low  price 
Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg  Co.  Honeoyf 
Falls.  N.  Y  _ 

Bolts  and  nuts  government  surplus.  Hex 
head,  heat  'rented,  wholesale  prices.  Rolling, 
RI-4919,  1127  Military  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 
Rotary  tillers,  farm  tracTor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.,  101  State 
Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

CATTLE^^CLIPPER  '  BLADES  sharpened All 
WorTi  guaranteed.  90e  per  set.  Quick  service. 
Chiavetta  Bros.,  Inc.,  Clean.  New  York. 
GATERPILIIar”  D-7  bulldozer  ‘^ancr“land 
clearing  rake.  .$9700.  Will  take  some  land  in 
trade.  Carey  Lowe,  1144  East  Main  Street, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD.  HARDBOARD,  INSULATION.  Build 
anj’thing  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets,  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New.  England — New  York 
distributor,  V'iolette  Co..  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


_ BOOKS _ 

“M'SAT  lies  AHEAD?”  Free  booklet  showing 

Bible  prophecy  about"  to  be  fulfilled.  Write  to 
Christadelphian.s.  Box  63-A,  Braintree,  Mass. 


PRINTING 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  PRINTING.  Lowest  prices. 
Stationery — Envelopes  —  Cards  —  Labels  —  Tags 
Blotters.  Convincing  price  list.  Printcraft  R2, 
Box  346.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAI  OFFER,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  ntgatives  .30(7:  12-40C.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
.$2.00,  12-.$.3  00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  Se-wice  62C  Schenectady  1.  N,  Y. 
PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  25c;.  Add  15(t  fo;  postage  and  handling.  Mail 
your  negative  and  4G(f  com — now!  Penny-Pix, 
Delair,  New  Jersey 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  $.25;  12-$. 35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  191B.  Lyo.is.  New  York. _ 

SAVE~25%~bN~~AlH7”colOTGTiInir~sUTr”and'lno^ 

and  processing.  Complete  details  write — Gregg 
Color  Film  Service,  PO  Bo.x  52,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRObuCTS  sell  easily, 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
foe  catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

HOUSEWARES.  APPLIANCES.  Toys.  Free  cata 
logue  Salimone.  Park  Ridge.  New  Jersey 

DRESSES  24(t:  SHOES  "39^;  Men’s  suit^liA^ 

trousers  .$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata 
log.  Transworld.  164-AA  Christopher.  Brook- 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS,  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 
money  easily  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  usea  exclusively  Investment  not  required 
Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 
RAISE  $50  OR  MORE  easily!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  waps.  Organizations.  Complete 
credit!  Write  for  fice  catalog  today.  Bebco. 
Dept.  A.  G.  59  Oneorta,  New  York. _ 

WASHABLE  WOOLS  —  make  stunning  skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon  Blend. 
54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  lOe. 
Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AW  Taylor,  Minneapolis 
18,  Minn. _ 

SEW  AND  SAVE  WITH  cotton  bags.  Free  idea 
booklet  featuring  McCall’s  natterns.  Free  loan 
wardrobes  for  fashion  shows.  Write;  National 
Cotton  Council.  Dept.  B.  Bo.x  9906,  Memphis  12. 
Tenn.  _ _ _ _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George.  3605 
South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  NAME  BRAND  gifts, 
appliances.  Free  delivery,  double  S  &  H  Green 
Stamps  all  purchases.  Send  $1  refundable.  Akron 
Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron.  New  York. _ 

RUG  STRIPS.  Hooking  and  Braiding.  Only  from 

Coat  Factories.  No  dirty  mill  ends.  Only  pre¬ 
shrunk  selvedges.  Send  15e  for  samples.  Used  by 
leading  teachers  Quality  Coat  Factory,  477 
Barnum  Avenue.,  Bridgeport  8,  Conn. _ _ 

SUITINGS.  BUY  DIRECT.  314  yards — 60  inches 
wide.  Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flanneis,  Gabardines. 
Crease-resistanL.  washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
Samples  10(7.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-AS  Taylor. 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. 

SAVE!  OVERSf  bCKED !  Colorful  perfumed 
necklace-earrings.  $1.00,  3  sets  $2.50.  Jir  Special¬ 
ties,  RT3,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  ETC.,  raise  money  selling 

poinsettia  pins,  centers  are  mustard  seeds.  Also, 
colorful  sweater  guards.  Samples  of  both  $1.00. 
F.  Reidenbaker,  P.O.  Box  14,  Palmyra.  N.  J. 
BEAT  HIGH  PRICES.  Save  20%  to  50%  on 
things  you  buy.  Write  for  details — no  obligation. 
Jay-Kay  Specialty  Co.,  3705  Essex  Road,  Balti¬ 
more  7.  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE:  HAND  crocheted  afghan.  All  wool. 
Price  .$29.00.  Gertrude  Hall.  Dudley.  Mass. 
ELDERLY  TEACHER  WISHES  to  exchange 

furnished  bedroom,  free  of  rent,  for  one  hour 
(daily)  light  work.  Only  low  income,  elderly, 
retired  couple  need  apply.  Share  all  home  ex¬ 
penses.  Plan  possibly  permanent  after  6  months. 
121  Evergreen  Road.  Tannersville.  New  York. 
XMAS  OR  PASTEL  ribbon  remnants — 100  yards 
$1.25  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211, 
Whitman.  Mass. _ _ _ 

ATTENTION  LADIES  —  START  a  busy  little 

business  at  home  with  plastic  foam.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  inexpensive,  easy  to  work.  Beginner’s 
corsage  kit  $2.00,  Georgette  doll  kit  $1.95,  ten 
e.xtra  sheets  of  foam  ,$1.50.  Prompt,  reliable 
service  U.S. A.  Write  Kidder  Manufacturing  Co.. 
75  Crockford  Blvd..  Scarborough,  Ont.  Canada. 
QUILT  PIECES!  BE^AUTIFUL  coidrsf  iti  Ibs.^ 
$1.00:  314  lbs.,  .$2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 
Manchester.  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  wanted;  Someone  to  make  rag 

rugs  on  shares  or  rags  for  sale,  all  hand  cut 
and  sewed.  R.  E.  Wintermute.  Washington,  N.  J. 
BEAUflFUlTcofTON  DISHTOWELS  —  ’7~for 
only  ,$1.00.  Beautiful  tea  aprons  —  8  for  only 
$100.  Beautiful  tablecloths — 54”.x  54” — ,3  for  only 
$100.  All  in  assorted  colors.  No  limit  on  quanti¬ 
ties.  "Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  8, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMPS  —  3  LINES  .$1.00.  Business 

printing.  Labels.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries.  Hines  burg  2  Verrrmnt. _  _ 

.^irdAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Ilon’t  be — call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  ”od  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc.. 
148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-0445.  _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing  5  pounds  ,$3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers  Stoker's.  Dresden,  Tennessee. 
PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 

oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  795  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

FREE  WHOLESAI.E  CATALOG!  100.0()d  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  Save  70%  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 
New  Jersey. 


Cow’s  Breeding 
Limits  Ability 
In  Production 

THERE’S  AN  OLD  saying  that  "you 
can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  And  it’s  just  as  true  that 
any  dairy  farmer  couldn’t  make  a 
10,000-pound-per-year  producer  out  of 
a  COW  with  an  inherent  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  only  5,000  pounds  per  year. 

Regardless  of  how  well  a  dairy  cow 
is  fed  and  cared  for,  she  cannot  produce 
more  than  her  inheritance  or  “breed¬ 
ing”  will  allow  her  to  produce. 

For  example,  take  a  cow  whose  in¬ 
herent  producing  capacity  is  limited  to 
an  average  of  350  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year.  No  amount  of  extra  feeding 
or  better  management  will  increase  her 
production  above  that  amount. 

Production  records  are  essential  for 
selecting  breeding  stock  which  will 
eventually  improve  the  inherent  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  the  herd.  The  quick¬ 
est  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  po¬ 
tential  producing  ability  of  a  herd  is 
by  mating  good  herd  sires  with  high- 
producing  dams.  With  production  re¬ 
cords,  the  dairyman  can  pick  out  long¬ 
time,  consistently  high-producing  brood 
cows  that  have  transmitted  their  in¬ 
herent  capacity  to  their  daughters  and 
sons.  Also,  he  can  evaluate  his  herd  sire 
by  comparing  daughter-dam  records. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  help 
that  record  keeping  offers,  production 
I'ecords  from  large  numbers  of  herds 
in  all  states  now  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  nation-wide  sire-proving  program. 

Although  this  is  a  national  program, 
the  individual  dairyman  benefits  from 
it.  These  production  records  are  used 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  to  tabulate  “proofs”^ 
on  hundreds  of  herd  sires  each  year. 
These  sire  “proofs”  are  of  great  value 
in  selecting  outstanding  herd  sires  to 
be  used  in  artificial  breeding  as  well  as 
in  individual  herds. 

Dairymen  not  now  keeping  accurate 
production  and  feed  records  on  their 
cows,  are  urged  to  investigate  the  vari¬ 
ous  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  programs.  Further  information  is 
available  from  DHIA  supervisors  and 
county  agents.  —  Norman  R.  Ness, 
Maine  Extension  Dairyman 

—  A.  A.  — 

MASTITIS  AIVD  HEREDITy 

Tests  at  North  Carolina  State  indi¬ 
cate  that  heredity  plays  an  important 
part  in  determining  a  cow’s  resistance 
to  mastitis.  Charles  Young  collected  in¬ 
formation  on  400  cows  in  four  State- 
owned  herds.  After  checking  each  cow 
for  mastitis,  Young  compared  the  mas¬ 
titis  ratings  of  the  daughters  with  the 
ratings  of  their  dams. 

He  also  compared  the  mastitis  rat¬ 
ings  of  progeny  of  different  sires.  In 
another  project.  Young  found  that  cows 
with  low  udders  are  more  susceptible  to 
mastitis  than  those  with  high  udders. 


Coming  Meetings 

Nov.  9-17 — 93rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Grange,  Long  Beach 
California.  ^ 

Nov.  10-12 — New  York  Farm  Bureau 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  4  —  National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  1  — •  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency, 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  6-10 — National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  convention  and 
contests,  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Dec.  7-10— Vegetable  Growers  Assoc, 
of  America  annual  convention,  Dennis 
and  Shelburne  Hotels,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-9 — Poultrymen’s  Service  Clin¬ 
ic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  BETTER  FUTURE  FOR  YOUR  HERD 
CAN  BEGIN  TODAY  with  the 
AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

Plan  for  Increased  Production  in 
Replacement  Heifers 

ABS  uses  only  Mature,  High-Index 
Proved  Sires.  This  means  bulls 
which  have  proved  they  have  the 
ability  to  transmit  inheritance  for 
high  production  to  their  unselec¬ 
ted  daughters 

.  .  .  and  YOU  GET  THESE  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  ADDITIONAL  ABS  BENEFITS 
WITH  EACH  SERVICE: 

Wider  Choice  of  Bulls  and  Breeds. 
Top  Health  Protection  72% 
Settling  Rate  on  First  Services 
(herd  schedules  are  maintained 
—more  milk  is  produced  when  the 
price  is  right.) 

Ask  Your  Neighbor  Who"  is  Now 
Milking  ABS  Daughters 
Plan  Now  For  Higher  Production 
ana  Higher  Herd  Income 
Available  in  Pennsylvania  and 
•hroughout  the  Northeast. 

Get  the  Facts  Today.  For  Further 
Information  or  Address  of  Nearest 
Technician  Phone  or  Write: 
NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  OFFICES 
306  N.  Cayuga  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  9208  , 

and  95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 
Phone:  GE  2-4382 


BETTER  HERD  BREEDING  .  MEANS  .  .  BtTTER  HERD  INCOME 


uH 


IWiT 


BREEDERS 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Fall  Farrowed  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
weanling  boars  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the 
following  great  NATIONAL  and  IMPORTED 
Champions: 

RAMACO  MAINSTAY 
HIGH  REGARD 

OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6n 
FAITHLEGG  DAVID 
INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an 
order  to  reserve  one  or  more  of  these 
weanlings. 

FAirview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


"We  have  about  100  head  of  cattle  and 
this  year  they  have  really  been  profitable 
—thanks  mostly  to  our  advertising  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  which  has  proven  to 
be  our  best  source  to  date."— Mrs.  Harry 
A.  Strong,  Groton,  N.  Y, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUPTURED— NEW  PATENT  on  uplift  support 
attachment.  Fits  all  rupture  supports.  Send  $2.00 
to  Hammersley  Supports,  1302  Ekin  Ave.,  New 
Albany,  Irfdiana.  Will  consider  selling  patent. 

RAZOR  BLADES,  DOUBLE  edge  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South  Glens 
Falls  2,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  LEATHER  OIL  painted  bookmarks, 
autographed  in  gold,  flowers  or  scenes  ,$1.00 
each.  Artist,  88-.36  54  Ave.,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y.C. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL,”  Old  Forge  16,  New 
York —  .$1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark  News” — 
.$2.00.  sample  35cj. _ 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  rubber  stamps  ,$1.00. 
Jones,  230  W.  10th,  Tarentum.  Pa. _ 

BUY  WHOLESALE.  Guaranteed  brand  name 
appliances,  tools,  Xmas  toys,  jewelry,  house¬ 
wares.  stationery,  etc.  Send  25(7  today  for  big 
48  page  catalogue.  Your  quarter  returned  with 
your  first  order.  30  years  in  business.  Home- 
master  Co.,  Factory  Distributors.  Bo.x  1104, 
Schellsburg,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  markers  for  mail  box,  house 
and  lawn.  Send  for  literature.  Elgan  Enterprises, 
Box  127.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

GUARD  AGAINST  FIRE,  .vou  can  give  your 
family  constant  protection  for  only  $3.95,  Mod¬ 
em  Life  Saving  Fire  Aiarms,  P.O.  Bo.x  758, 
.Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 
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OU  CAN  “paint” 
pictures  for  your 
home  with  simple 
stitches  on  textur- 
^  ed  fabrics  .  .  .  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  be 
interesting  and 
unique.  The  run¬ 
ning  stitch,  chain, 
outline,  cross  and 
feather  stitches,  as 
well  as  the  satin 
and  blanket  stitch¬ 
es,  are  easy  to  learn 


<  >  L  T  L  1  >  E  S  I  T  (  I  I 


CHAIN  STITCH 


n  L  A  >  K  E  I  S  T  I  T  C  H 


E  E  I'  H  E  K  S  T  I  T  C  Ff 


3  n  ri  \  A  R  I  A  r  1  O  N  S 


Try  simple  ways  to  make  your 
stitches  grow  into  design  units. 
A  star,  for  instance,  can  be 
three  stitches  crossed  in  the 
center,  or  a  series  of  simple 
stitches  will  make  a  head  of 

wheat. 

N 


« 


and 'to  apply  to  designs  that  you  create 
yourself.  Using  these  stitches  to  make 
a  picture  or  design  of  your  own  in¬ 
vention  is  called  creative  embroidery 
or  decorative  stitchery,  and  you  can 
also  use  it  to  design  and  enhance 
bed  covers,  wall  hangings,  curtains, 
cushions,  luncheon  cloths  and  many 
other  articles  for  your  home  and  gifts 
for  your  friends,  such  as  aprons, 
belts,  knitting  bags,  pocketbooks,  scarfs 
and  stoles. 

Materials  for  this  work  are  very  in¬ 
expensive.  A  soft,  neutral  colored  back¬ 
ground  material  with  a  coarse  basket 
weave,  such  as  burlap  or  monk’s  cloth, 
is  best  for  a  start.  The  coarse  weave 
of  the  material  makes  it  easy  to  gauge 
your  stitches.  Naturally,  the  material 
should  be  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  will  be  used  ...  a  sheer  fabric 
like  organdy  for  aprons,  for  example, 
and  a  coarser  material  for  draperies, 
such  as  Indian  head,  linen,  cotton,  cor¬ 
duroy,  or  any  fabric  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  texture. 

For  a  coarse  material  like  burlap, 
use  a  needle  with  a  large  eye  and  a 
blunt  point.  A  tapestry  needle,  size  17, 
is  easy  to  thread  with  common  string 
or  yarns  of  similar  thickness. 

Many  different  threads,  strings  or 
yarns  may  be  used.  Start  collecting 
various  kinds  of  string,  such  as  em¬ 
broidery  cord,  express  cord,  carpet 
thread,  rug  worsted,  raffia,  metal 
wrapped  yarn,  plastic  cord,  etc.  Also, 
soft  twisted  embroidery  cotton,  knit¬ 
ting  and  tapestry  yarns  of  all  weights, 
chenille  yarn  or  boucle.  Silver  and  gold 
cords  worked  in  with  colored  thread 
give  an  interesting  variation.  You  can 
buy  them  at  the  needlework  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fiy^-and-Ten  cent  store 
and  you  can  also  get  a  small  pamphlet 
of  simple  stitches  there. 

While  shopping,  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  buy  a  spool  of  this  color,  a  ball  of 
that.  At  Christmas  time  save  ties 
from  gift  boxes.  Be  careful  to  use 
color-fast  cottons  for  washable  articles 
and  fast-dye  and  shrink-proof  wool 
yarns  on  woolen  fabrics. 

When  you  have  collected  some  ma¬ 
terial,  you  will  be  ^nxious  to  start 
making  designs.  First,  practice  simple 
stitches  you  already  know  and  see  how 
many  variations  you  can  make  from 
one  stitch.  Vary  the  length,  or  depth 
or  density  of  the  stitch.  You  can  also 
graduate  the  size  from  deep  to  narrow 
or  from  narrow  to  deep.  Then  t^y  to 
design  an  abstract  fish,  tree,  or  flower. 

You  may  get  an  idea  from  a  wall¬ 
paper  motif  or  from  the  figures  in  the 
rugs  or  furniture  in  jmur  home.  Do  not 
copy  these  but  study  them  for  ideas 
about  lines  and  color.  It’s  more  fun  to 
create  your  own  patterns  and  you  will 
be  better  satisfied  in  the  end.  You 
might  start  with  geometric  forms  and 
add  swirls  or  fill  in  with  rows  of  stitch¬ 
es.  For  added  interest,  you  can  appli¬ 
que  bits  of  colored  cloth  and  stitch 
around  them  or  over  them. 


If  you  do  not  have  much  time  and 
patience,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  attachments  for  your  electric 
sewing  machine,  you  can  compose  in¬ 
teresting  designs  with  these  attach¬ 
ments.  Combine  different  stitches  to¬ 
gether,  using  harmonious  colors  and  a 
variety  of  shapes  that  look  well  to¬ 
gether;  and  remember  that  the  texture 
of  the  thread  expresses  your  ideas  just 
as  much  as  the  colors,  shape  of  design, 
and  stitches  you  use. 

Either  hand  or  machine  stitched  de¬ 
signs  may  be  framed  with  simple  wood 
moldings.  The  frame  can  be  painted 
with  one  of  the  colors  of  the  decorative 
stitchery,  or  you  might  like  to  use  the 
designed  piece  as  a  wall  hanging  in¬ 
stead  of  a  picture.  In  that  case,  attach 
two  bamboo  poles  with  '  twisted  yarn 
or  narrow  bands  of  the  same  fabric. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  next  time  you  stop 
in  at  your  public  library,  inquire 
whether  they  have  a  copy  of  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  IN  /Stitches  by  Mariska 
Karasz,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  creative  embroidery.  Mrs.  Karasz 
feels  that  any  woman  can  be  a  painter 
in  thread  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  creating 
designs  based  on  the  everyday  things 
that  are  part  of  her  own  life. 

One  of  the  fascinating  things  about 
her  book  is  the  way  she  suits  her 
stitches  to  the  subject  matter  of  her  de¬ 
signs.  Flat  stitches  are  used  for  a  ma¬ 
donna  with  child;  basket  stitch  for  bas- 

X 


You  can  make  interesting  designs  with 
the  attachments  to  your  electric  sewing 
machine  by  combining  different  stitches 
together  and  using  harmonious  colors  and 
shapes. 


kets  and  other  woven  objects;  the  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch  for  some  amusing  child¬ 
ish  figures;  the  feather  stitch  for  an 
airy  fairy  landscape;  chain  stitches  for 
some  playful  woolly  sheep;  knotted 
stitches  for  a  design  that  looks  like  an 
old  tintype  of  family  portraits,  and 
so  on. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  designs 
shown  are  made  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  groups  of  stitches,  and  the 
author  urges  other  women  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  stitches  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  how  best  to  find  a  desired  effect. 

To  those  who  say  that'  they  cannot 
draw,  she  calls  their  attention  to  a 
drawing  on  page  35  of  her  book,  by  a 
five-year-old — one  of  the  spontaneous, 
amusing  efforts  that  ar  child  may  bring 
home  from  kindergarten.  Your  picture 
doesn’t  have  to  be  perfect,  she  says.  It 
just  has  to  be  you. 

If  you  cannot  find  ADVENTURES 
IN  STITCHES  in  your  library,  try  your 
local  book  store.  The  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1949  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company.  Price  $3.85. 

You  can  also  get  help  in  creating  de¬ 
signs  from  two  portfolios  entitled  “De¬ 
signs  for  Block  Printing,  Textile  Sten¬ 
ciling,  Decorative  Stitchery  (Creative 
Embroidery),  and  Hooked  Rugs.”  These 
were  prepared  by  Miss  Eichelberger, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  this  page. 
They  are  $1.50  apiece,  and  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  Miss  Kay  Eichelberger,  428 
East  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
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SwAnt 


4901.  Smart  seaming  curves  a  graceful 
midriff,  and  collar  and  pockets  add  fashion 
interest.  Sew  this  dress  in  tweedy  cotton,  silk, 
or  jersey.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


4838.  Slimming  suitdress  to  sew  in  stubbed 
cotton,  wool,  or  faille.  A  perfect  winter- 
through-spring  fashion.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14 1/2,  161/2,  181/2,  20 1/2,  221/2,  24%. 

35  cents. 


4932.  Smart  tunic  tops  classic^  shirt  above 
slim  skirt.  Wool  challis  would  be  a  wise  choice 
in  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Junior  Miss  Sizes 
9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 


9181 

36-50 


91 81 .  Becoming  fashion  for  the  larg-  4547.  Glamorous  wardrobe  for  her 
er  figure — easy  4-gore  skirt,  graceful  grown-up,  doll  makes  the  perfect  Christ- 
collar.  Sew  this  in  silk  or  wool  crepe  mas  gift.  Included:  shirt,  slacks,  coat, 
or  rayon.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  hat,  robe,  skirt,  blouse,  slip,  dress. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50.  Printed  Pattern  for  dolls  10%,  18,  20, 

35  cents.  22  inches  tall.  STATE  SIZE.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department  v. 

Box  42  . 

Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


APPLE  STRUDEL 


QUICKIE 


2  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

3  tbsp.  sugar 

3  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

V2  tsp.  salt 

4  tbsp. 
shortening 
2/3  cup  milk 

3  tbsp.  melted 
butter 


3  cups  finely 
chopped  apples 

V2  cup  light 
brown  sugar 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 
’72  tsp.  nutmeg 

Confectioners’ 
sugar,  vanilla 

Chopped 

nutmeats 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  salt. 
Cut  in  shortening,  add  milk  to  make  soft 
dough.  Add  a  little  more  milk  if  necessary. 
Turn  out  on  lightiy  floured  board,  knead  gent¬ 
ly  for  2  min.  Roll  out  about  V<t-in.  thick, 
brush  with  melted  butter.  Cover  with  apples, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Roll  up  jelly-roll  fashion;  form  into 
semi-circle  on  greased’ cookie  sheet.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  425°,  35-40  min.  While  warm 
frost  with  a  thin  icing  made  from  the  con¬ 
fectioners'  sugar,  vanilla  and  a  dash  of  hot 
water.  Lastly,  sprinkle  with  the  nutmeats. 


F  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with 

.  DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  < 


Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  Fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


Only  ^SHlFf  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 


Automatic  wood  stove  co.,  inc. 

Box  liSjijl  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


.New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceasetl  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggi.st.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(698)  22 
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Co-op  Form  Credit 
. . .  Best  Source  of 
Your  Farm  Credit 


Howell  Hughes,  left,  Secy.-Treas.  of  the  Cooperative 
Form  Credit  Associations  of  Western  New  York, 
Batavia,  and  Roy  Porter  of  Elba,  N.  Y.,  discuss  Roy's 
onion  crop  grown  in  the  rich  muck  soil  of  Western 
New  York. 

Your  Co-op  Farm  Credit  specialist 
should  be  your  first  thought  when  you 
are  considering  solutions  to  financial 
problems.  He  knows  farming  and 
the  conditions  under  which  farmers 
operate.  And  he  knows  farm  financ¬ 
ing.  He  can  give  you  better  service 
in  arranging  long  or  shorter  term 
loans  tailored  to  your  individual 
requirements. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 
,  your  local  ossociations  or  write:  Dept. 

A-126,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Why  ''Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  duA  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WONDERFUL 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

for  husband, 
brother,  father, 
friends,  employees. 

Act  Fast ! 
Supply  limited  ! 


Waterman's  deluxe  ball  pen,  matching  auto¬ 
matic  pencil,  cuff  links,  tie  bar,  and  money 
clip.  All  in  exquisite  ebony  black  and  gold. 
Comes  to  you  in  luxurious  gift  box  as  shown. 
Originally  advertised  at  $25.00.  SPECIAL 
OFFER  FOR  XMAS  ONLY  $4.98,  6  for  $27.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
cash,  check  or  money  order,  (no  C.O.D. 
please).  We  pay  postage. 

F.  NEIMAN,  3931  Merrick  Road,  Scaford,  N.  Y. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

d^founn^T^ecitr 

NOFUEL^WASJE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

huAM, 


Thanksgiving  T rimming s 

By  Alberta  D  Shackelton 


RIGHT  RED  cranberries  and 
golden  pumpkin  are  two  of  the 
fall  foods  that  are  inseparable 
from  Thanksgiving  festivities. 
Here  are  some  of  my  favorite  recipes — 
both  new  and  old — for  you  to  try.  The 
Pumpkin  Custard  recipe  is  printed  by 
special  request.  Your  family  will  enjoy 
this  custard  variation. 


OLD-FASHIONED  CRANBERRY  JELLY 

1  pound  cranberries 
lYi  cups  boiling  water 
3  cups  sugar 

Wash  cranberries  and  combine  with 
boiling  water.  Cook  covered  10  minutes 
or  until  berries  are  softened.  Strain 
and  add  sugar.  Cook  3  to  5  minutes. 
Pour  into  individual  molds  or  a  large 
mold.  Serves  8  to  10. 

OLD-FASHIONED  WHOLE  CRANBERRY 
SAUCE 

1  pound  cranberries 
,3  cups  water 
3  cups  sugar 

Combine;  berries,  water,  and  sugar. 
Boil  about  5  minutes  or  until  berries 
pop  open.  Cool.  Makes  about  ll^i  quarts 
whole  cranberry  sauce. 


CRANBERRY  FRAPPE 

3  pounds  cranberries 

4  cups  water 

4  cups  sugar 

Juice  of  4  lemons  ^ 

Cook  the  cranberries  in  3  cups  of  the 
water  for  10  minutes  or  until  all  of 
them  burst.  Force  through  a  sieve. 
Make  a  sirup  of  the  sugar  and  the  re¬ 
maining  cup  of  water  and  cook  about 
10  minutes.  Add  the  cranberry  puree 
and  lemon  juice  and  mix  well.  Chill  and 
place  in  refrigerator  trays.  Freeze 
quickly,  stirring  a  couple  of  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  freezing.  Makesf^  two  refriger¬ 
ator  trays  and  serves  about  15.  Serve 
in  sherbet  cups  as  a  delicious  accom¬ 
paniment  with  your  roast  turkey 
dinner. 

MOLDED  CRANBERRY  AND  GRAPE  SALAD 

1  package  cherry  flavored  gelatin 
%  eup  hot  water 
cup  fruit  juice 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  ground,  raw  cranberries 

1  cup  halved,  green  seedless  grapes 

1  cup  drained,  crushed  pineapple  i 

1  orange,  ground  , 

1  cup  finely  diced  cfelery 

Yi  cup  coarsely  chppped  pecans 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add 
the  fruit  juice,  lemon  juice,  and  sugar, 
and  mix  well.  Chill  until  partly  set  and 
fold  in  the  remaining  ingredients.  Place 
in  small  oiled  molds  and  chill  until 
firm.  Unmold  on  crisp  salad  greens  and 
serve  with  your  favorite  dressing. 
Makes  about  6  molds. 

SIX-WAY  CRANBERRY  RELISH 

Use  4  cups  (1  pound)  cranberries 
PLUS  any  one  of  t^e  following  vari¬ 
ations:  s 

'  2  quartered  oranges  and  2  cups 
sugar. 

•  \ 

2  quartered  oranges,  2  cups  sugar,  1 
stalk  diced  celery,  and  cup  chopped 
nut  meats. 

1  cup  drained,  crushed  pineapple,  1 
teaspoon  lemon  juice,  and  1  cup  sugar. 

2  quartered  cored  apples,  %  lemon, 
and  2  cups  sugar. 

1  quartered  orange,  cup  honey, 
cup  sugar,  teaspoons  ginger,  and  1 
cup  seedless  raisins  added  last. 

2  large  quartered  carrots,  1  cup  su¬ 
gar,  and  4  tablespoons  orange  juice. 

Put  the  cranberries  and  other  fruit 
or  vegetables  called  for  through  the 
food  chopper.  Mix  with  the  sugar.  Chill. 


— Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smilh 

It  was  baking  day  recently  when  we  stopped  in  to  photograph  our  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  food  specialist,  Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton.  She  was  just  taking  out  of  the  oven 
her  "Best-ever"  pumpkin  pic  for  which  she  gives  directions  on  this  page. 


Makes  about  2  pints  each.  With  the 
meat  grinder  handy,  make  up  several 
batches:  store  some  in  the  refrigerator 
for  current  use  and  freeze  some  for 
later  use. 

To  make  a  good  salad,  fold  1  cup  of 
any  one  of  the  above  six  cranberry 
combinations  (drained),  into  1  package 
of  cherry,  raspberry,  or  strawberry  fla¬ 
vored  gelatin  prepared  according  to  di¬ 
rections  on  package  but  using  14  cup 
less  water  than  the  amount  called  for. 
For  a  cold  meat,  sandwich,  or  salad  ac¬ 
companiment,  place  relish  in  individual 
lettuce  cups. 

FREEZING  CRANBERRIES 

1.  Remove  any  stems  from  fresh  ber¬ 
ries  and  sort  out  soft  ones.  Wash  and 
drain.  Put  in  freezer  bags  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  without  sweetening,  seal,  and 
freeze.  Berries  frozen  without  sugar 
are  convenient  to  use  in  any  recipe. 

2.  Berries  frozen  for  cranberry  sauce. 
Place  prepared  berries  in  rigid, freezing 
containers  and  cover  with  cold  50  per 
cent  sirup  (4%  cups  of  sugar  dissolved 
in '4  cups  water).  Seal  and  freeze.  To 
make  sauce,  cook  berries  just  until 
tender. 

3.  Frozen  cranberry  puree.  Add  2 
cups  water  to  each  pound  (1  quart) 
berries.  Cook  until  skins  pop.  Press 
through  a  strainer.  Add  sugar  to  taste 
(about  2  cups  for  each  quart  of  puree). 
Pack  in  rigid  containers  leaving  about 
14 -inch  headspace.  Seal  and  freeze. 
This  product  may  be  used  like  fruit  ice 
for  dessert  or  to  serve  with  poultry  or 
meat. 

BEST-EVER  PUMPKIN  PIE 

(Two  9-inch  pies) 

1  large  can  pumpkin  (about  3  cups) 

3  cups  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
3  teaspoons  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  ginger 

Y\  teaspoon  cloves 

Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg  ' 

1  tablespoon  flour 
5  eggs 

Yi  cup  molasses 
3  cups  evaporated  milk 
1  cup  water 

Combine  pumpkin  with  sugar,  salt, 
spices,  and  flour.  Beat  in  the  eggs.  Stir 
in  molasses.  Add  the  combined  milk  and 
water  and  mix  well.  Pour  into  two  9- 
inch  pastry  lined  tins.  Sprinkle  with 
cinnamon.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°) 
about  30  to  35  minutes  or  until  a  sharp 
knife  inserted  in  center  of  pie  comes 
out  clean.  Cool.  At  serving  time,  top 
with  plain  sweetened  whipped  cream  or 
fold  into  the  sweetened  cream  14  cup 


crushed  peanut  brittle,  or  2  tablespoons 
bits  of  candied  ginger,  or  14  cup  chop¬ 
ped  pecans.  Each  pie  will  serve  6  to  7. 
If  you  wish  to  bake  only  1  pie  at  a 
time,  place  14  of  the  pie  mixture  in 
freezing  container  and  freeze.  Thaw 
when  ready  to  use  for  second  pie. 

PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 

3  egg  yolks 
14  cup  brown  sugar 
IY2  cups  cooked  pumpkin 
Yi  cup  milk 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  envelope  gelatin 
14  cup  cold  water 
3  egg  whites 
Yi  cup  sugar 

1  9-inch  baked  pie  shell  OR 
8  tart  shells 

Combine  egg  yolks,  brown  sugar, 
pumpkin,  milk,  salt,  and  spices  and 
cook  over  hot  water  until  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water 
and  stir  into  the  hot  mixture.  Chill 
until  partly  set.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  beat  in  the  sugar  and  fold  into 
the  pumpkin  mixture.  Pour  into  baked 
pie  shell  or  tart  shells  and  chill  until 
set.  Garnish  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream  and  sprinkle  with  toasted  coco¬ 
nut,  if  desired.  Pie  serves  about  7. 

PUMPKIN  CUSTARD 

1  cup  canned  pumpkin 
3  eggs 

cup  broHTi  sugar 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
Y»  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Yi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
3  cups  scalded  milk 
Whipped  cream 

Combine  pumpkin,  eggs,  sugar,  salt, 
and  spices.  Stir  in  the  hot  milk  and 
mix  well.  Strain  into  a  quart  baking 
dish  or  6  custard  cups,  and  set  dish  or 
cups  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375°)  about  25  to  30 
minutes  or  until  firm.  Cool  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

—  A.  A.  — 

c:oitREi:Tiox 

We  are  sorry  that  an  error  crept  in 
to  Mrs.  LaVerne  Buckley’s  recipe  for 
YEAST  COFFEE  RING,  printed  in  our 
October  17  issue.  The  amount  of  milk 
should  have  been  1)4  cups,  instead  of 
half  a  cup.  Also,  after  the  dough  is 
formed  into  a  I’ing,  just  before  baking, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  rise  again  until 
it  is  almost  double  in  bulk. 
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Garden  Talk 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


Fall  Pruning 


KNOW  WHY-  Panning  is  a  subjept 
UNWW  .  .g  ygj.y  confusing 

to  most  new  gardeners.  Consequently, 
the  job  IS  frequently  completely  neg¬ 
lected  or  else  the  ambitious  novice 
grabs  the  nearest  old  implement  and 
proceeds  to  “butcher”  an  otherwise 
lovely  plant,  without  knowing  quite 
why  -he  or  she  is  doing  it. 

It’s  important  to  know  why  you 
prune.  Necessary  pruning  is  obvious, 
of  course,  on  newly  planted  material 
where  branches  have  been  broken  or 
injured  in  tying,  transporting,  and 
planting.  These  should  be  cut  just  above 
a  new  bud,  which  in  turn  wall  make  a 
new  branch  next  year.  An  oddly  con¬ 
torted  or  extra  long  branch  should  ob¬ 
viously  be  cut  off  to  give  the  new  plant 
better  form  and  shape.  Occasionally, 
we  remove  low  limbs  so  that  it  is  easier 
to  mow  or  cultivate.  Use  good  sharp 
implements,  and  use  tree  paint  on  all 
cuts  over  one  inch. 

It  is  important  to  prune  shade 
TKecs:  qj.  ornamental  trees  while 
young  to  eliminate  future  weak 
crotches  and  to  keep  the  growth  on  top 
of  the  tree,  not  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk.  Do  you  I’emember  the  cartoon 
where  a  couple  came  back  to  see  the 
tree  where  they  had  cut  a  heart  with 
their  initials  many  years  before  ?  The 
cartoon  showed  their  design  way  up, 
almost  out  of  sight.  Well,  this  isn’t 
true!  A  branch  three  feet  from  the 
ground  will  always  be  there  unless  you 
cut  it  off.  It  will  not  grow  u^. 

On  large  trees  where  limbs  need  to 
be  pruned  or  removed,  undercut  first  so 
that,  as  you  saw  the  limb,  it  will  not 
tear  the  bark  beyond  your  cut.  tf  the 
limb  is  over  twm  or  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  cut  it  off  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  trunk  first;  then  do  another  finish 


cut.  This  will  prevent  “peeling”  or 
stripping  of  the  bark  below  the  new 
cut.  Beyond  this  you  can  prune  your 
tree  for  shape,  size,  or  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  way  of  other  plants  or  the  house. 

These  are  usually  pruned  to 
SHRUBS:  j^ggp  them  the  size  and 
shape  that  you  desire.  In  a  large  tang¬ 
led  plant,  cut  out  (at  ground  level) 
the  oldest,  heaviest  branches,  thinning 
to  a  few  sturdy  stalks.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  ways  to  prune  flowering 
shrubs  is  to  cut  large  bouquets  to  bripg 
into  the  house.  Thus  you  are  shaping 
and  enjoying  at  the  same  time.  Other¬ 
wise  the  general  rule  is  to  prune  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  flowering,  so 
that  buds  for  next  year’s  flowers  will 
have  time  to  form.  If  you  prune  a 
spring  flowering  plant  now,  you  will  cut 
off  all  of  next  spring’s  blossom  buds. 


EVERGREENS: 


Foundation  evergreens 
are  usually  pruned 
lightly  to  keep  them  dense  and  com¬ 
pact.  This  gives  them  a  neater  appear¬ 
ance,  and  ice  and  snow  will  not  be  as 
apt  to  break  or  tear  them.  With  the 
exception  of  pine  and  spruce,  these  are 
usually  done  twice  a  growing  season. 
Good  sharp  hedge  shears  are  very 
handy  for  this.  Pine  and  spruce  are 
pruned  approximately  June  15,  cutting 
off  up  to  one-half  of  the  soft  new 
growth. 


Many  hedges  need  pruning 
MEUoEd:  times  a  grow¬ 

ing  season  to  keep  them  formal  and 
compact.  Prune  the  sides  so  that  they 
are  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top 
(so  the  plants  can  get  sunlight).  Many 
hedges  are  as  pretty  or  prettier  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  naturally.' We  had  an  in¬ 
formal  barberry  hedge  along  our  drive 
for  many  years.  It  was  really  beautiful 
and  it  never  was  pruned. 


Don  t  lot  your 
fuel  dollars  ^ 


go  up  your 

r 

C 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
'vant  it  .  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 
not  op  the  chimney! 

•  Thermostatically,  controlled 
even  temperatures  always!  [* 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours  [ 

without  attention!  F 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air,  t 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  US  now  for  details.  fe: 

Sortie  Dealerships  available 


RITE  WAY 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Depf,  16,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


FRUIT  TREES:  want  great  big 

choice  apples  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  prune  out  some  of  your 
flowers  irr^the  spring.  This  will  give 
you  less  fruit  but  larger  size.  It  is  wise 
to  prune  your  fruit  trees  to  be  strong 
and  easy  to  pick,  so  take  out  the  tall, 
upright  growth. 

Shi’ub  roses  (Hugonis,  Ru- 
Kv^sta:  gosas)  are  pruned  like  a 
shrub.  Floribunda  roses  are  cut  back 
slightly  in  the  spring  to  make '  them 
uniform  and  to  remove  any  frozen  tips. 
Hybrid  Teas  are  usually  cut  to  within 
6  to  10  inches  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Climbing  roses  are  of  many 
types;  in  general,  cut  back  frozen  tips 
and  keep  the  old  wood  thinned  out  to 
make  a  neat  plant. 


PLANT  NOW: 


This  is  one  of  the  best 


planting  months  of 
the  5^ear.  Plant  a  few  new  evergreens, 
trees,  or  shi’ubs.  All  of  your  spring 
flowering  bulbs  go  in  the  ground  now. 
Keep  leaves  raked  as  they  fall;  tfien 
you  won’t  get  caught  by  a  heavy:  snow 
and  smothered  lawn  spots  in  the  spring. 
Leaves  are  valuable  in  a  compost  pile, 
but  I  do  not  like  them  for  mulching. 
They  mat  and  insulate,  keeping  the  air 
and  moisture  from  your  plants.  Use 
peat,  straw,  or  evergreen  branches  for 
mulches  after  the  ground  freezes,  and 
weight  your  mulches  with  bricks  or 
branches.  ’Water  your  evergreens  well 
to  prevent  winter  wind  burn,  or  even 
the  loss  of  the  plant. 
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■r  CUPCAKE  S 


Plump  and  extra  flavorful — rich 
in  snowy  coconut  flakes,  these 
tender,  fluffiest-ever  cupcakes  are 
as  much  fun  to  make  as  they  are 
to  eat.  Top  with  a  7-minute  frost¬ 
ing.  They’ll  delight  one  and  all! 

And  you’ll  find  everything  you 
bake  with  Robin  Hood  Flour  — 


breads,  cakes,  pies,  biscuits  — 
tastes  better.  That’s  because 
Robin  Hood  is  milled  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  high  protein  wheats.  This 
high  protein  richpess  gives  you 
better  baking  —  better  nutrition, 
too.  Get  Robin  Hood  Flour  at 
your  grocer’s  today. 


Try  Rita  Martin's  ROBIN  HOOD 

Fluffy  Coconut  Cupcakes 


13/4  CUPS  sifted  ROBIN  HOOD 
All-Purpose  Flour 
1  cup  sugar 

2V2  fsp.  baking  powder 
V2  fsp«  salt 


2/3  cup  shortening 
2/3  cup  milk 
1  tsp.  vanilla 
3  eggs 

1  cup  flake  coconut 


SIFT . dry  ingredients  together  into  bowl.  Add 

shortening,  milk  and  vanilla. 

BEAT  ....  2  minutes  in  electric  mixer  or  by  hand 
(150  strokes  per  minute) . 

ADD . eggs  and  beat  2  minutes  more.  Stir  in 

coconut. 

SPOON  .  .  batter  into  prepared  or  paper  lined 
muffin  cups. 

BAKE  ....  at  375°  for  30—35  minutes. 

FROST  .  .  .  with  fluffy  7-minute  frosting  and  sprinkle 
on  additional  coconut  if  desired. 

YIELD.  ...  2  dozen  cupcakes. 


Kobin  Hood.  Flour 

-H^kProteir\-f2jch\^ss  Gi>/es  \6u  Be^erBak/^  f 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  lOO-yeor- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit,  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-moil  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporafion 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is''$  .  Pie  ase  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

Q  Joint  Account  with . . . 

[(j  Trust  Account  for . 


Name _ 

Address 
City . 


. . Zone  State. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 


^b 


2  RANGES  IN  1 


BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 


OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  ,  - 

OR,  IN  CombiuatiOii 

1  hink  of  ic  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  .  .  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
■Ves,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  the  proper 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  pros'ided.  Idectric  heat  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  while  cook¬ 
ing  with  coal-wood  or  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  will  stay  COOl,  in 
summer  —  COZY  warm  in  svintcr.  Sec  your  Mon¬ 
arch  dealer  today,  oc  write  .  .  . 


6319  lake  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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Cowfowii,  Jersey 


nN  1880,  Howard  Harris  became  a 
cow  dealer  at  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  active,  had  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  was  useful  until  his 
death  in  1935.  In  1906  he  moved  to 
Woodstown,  where  in  1935  his  son  How¬ 
ard  Harris  II  took  over  the  business. 
In  1926,  father  and  son  established  a 
weekly  livestock  auction  in  Woods¬ 
town,  and  the  business  spurted  upward. 
Now  Howard  Harris  III  is  the  manager, 
and  the  location  was  moved  outside  the 
village  of  Woodstown  in  1940. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  might  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  among  reputable 
livestock  commission  men.  But  in  1940, 
if  not  earlier,  Howard  Harris  II  made 
provision  for  renting  both  covered  and 
open  space  to  merchants,  growers  and 
others  who  wislied  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  sell  goods  to  the 
large  number  of  people  attending  the 
weekly  auction.  Both  rnen  and  women 
who  had  no  interest  in  livestock  or  the 
auction  came  to  buy  at  the  rented 
stands. 


foods,  furniture,  hardware,  automobiles 
and  a  long  list  of  other  merchandise. 
The  auction  itself,  for  all  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock,  including  dairy  cows  and  feeder 
cattle  in  season,  accounts  for  about 
$2,500,000  a  year,  which  is  exclusive 
of  sales  by  the  300  people  who  rent 
stands  and  display  goods  for  sale.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  attend,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  and  going  in  their  cars. 
Parking  space  is  ample.  The  day  and 
evening  take  on  something  of  the  air 
of  a  county  fair,  except  that  at  Cow- 
town  people  can  buy  as  well  as  see. 

This  is  no  fly-by-night  enterprise. 
I’ve  been  watching  it  for  15  years  as  I 
came  and  went  to  Seabrook  Directors’ 
meetings  not  far  away.  It  is  a  family 
aifair;  and  after  years  of  observation, 
I  can  testify  that  the  family  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability.  It  seemed  worth¬ 
while  to  write  briefly  of  this  dramatic 
undertaking  before  memory  fades, 
since  I  shall  seldom  be  going  to  South 
Jersey  in  the  future. 


COWTOWN  FROM  THE  AIR 


daughter  in  first  lactation  exceeded  the 
production  of  her  dam  at  any  age,  un¬ 
der  same  conditions.  A.B.S.  bought  the 
bull.  Hajdields  is  now  using  him  arti¬ 
ficially  on  our  high  testers,  even  though 
he  has  been  dead  for  si.x  months.  His 
hind  legs  had  given  way  at  age  11 
years.  For  15  years  I’ve  been  watching 
for  a  bull  of  that  breed. 


Lansing,  and  was  recently  imported 
from  Sweden.  We  like  Rec).Dane  blood, 
having  had,  years  ago,  two  half-blood 
Red  Dane  bulls  on  lease  fi;om  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.  With  the 
highest  average  production  of  any 
breed  in  Europe,  the  Red  Danes  are 
notable  for  uniformity  of  production, 
and  are  without  the  high  and  low  ex¬ 
tremes  of  other  breeds. 


In  1959,  the  average  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  renting  space  on  Tuesdays  is 
three  hundred.  All  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  sold,  including  dry  goods, 
fruits,  vegetables,  home-processed 


Screenings 

.  Out  in  Western  Kansas,  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull,  Erora  Pride  B,  turned 
up  uith  a  really  good  proof.  Every 


For  our  medium  testers  we  are  using 
through  N.Y.A.B.C.  a  Red  Dane  bull 
named  Pak,  owned  bj'^  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  on  loan  to  Michigan 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative,  East 


For  our  low  testers  we  are  u.sing  in 
natural  service  a  crossbred  bull  named 
Albert.  We  sold  him  more  than  si.\ 
years  ago  to  Joe  Haddleton,  a  neighbor. 
Joe’s  brother  Frank,  second  farm  from 
us,  has  unofficially  proved  the  hull  in  a 
herd  of  grade  Guernseys.  Albert’s  milk¬ 
ing  daughters  are  superior  to  their 
dams  in  milk  flow,  size  and  type.  He 
was  not  deliberately  bred  for  type,  and 
yet  he  himself  has  it  and  passes  it  on. 
We  like  handsome  cows,  even  after 
seeing,  for  40  years,  too  many  in  fam¬ 
ous  show  herds  that  had  little  but  beau¬ 
ty  to  offer.  I 

Dr.  Otto  Pfau,  noted  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  dairy*  cattle  geneticist  stationed  at 
Dairy  Research  Farm,  Beemerville, 
Nr  ■  J.,  informed  me  on  October  9  that 
sloping  rumps  are  totally  unrelated  to 
production.  This  was  after  we  had  look¬ 
ed  over  the  ti’uly  great  Holstein  herd 
at  Beemerville  and  I  had  told  him  about 
the  Holstein  bull  in  Quebec  (see  issue 
of  August  15)  that  transmits  (1)  out¬ 
standing  production  and  (2)  sloping 
rumps  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

3Iy  crossbreeding  friend,  Charles 
Collier  of  Darlington,  3Iaryland,  has  j 
moved  to  New  Me.xico,  where  land  ta.v-  ! 
es,  labor  and  most  other  costs  are  : 
markedly  lower,  and  the  price  of  milk  j 
to  the  producer  is  a  little  higher.  He 
has  been  shipping  crossbred  heifer 
calves  to  i  New  Me.xico  for  months.  On 
September  8  and  9  he  auctioned  off  all 
cows  and  heifers  and  has  since  sold  his 
Maryland  farm.  His  204  crossbred  cows 
in  all  stages  of  lactation  brought  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $383;  the  37  crossbred  heifers 
due  before  January  1,  1960,  brought 
$325;  the  thirty  due  later  averaged 
$263;  and  53  open  yearlings,  $180.  The 
58  heifers  6  to  12  months  of  age  aver¬ 
aged  $161. 

By  the  way.  Collier’s  D.H.I.A.  herd 
average  in  1958  on  228  cows,  mostly 
crossbred,  was  11,458  lbs.  milk,  4.57'/e 
— 523  lbs.  fat.  No  cow  was  fed  more 
than  15  lbs.  of  grain  in  24  hours.  An¬ 
other  crossbreeder,  Robert  R.  Murray 
of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  from  whom  we 
leased  a  bull  for  several  years,  wrote 
me  on  September  28  that  the  average 
on  his  good-sized  herd  was  526  lbs.  of 
fat  in  1958,  with  prospects  of  550  in 
1959.  He  alternates  by  generations 
proved  bulls  of  the  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Brown  Swiss  breeds.  Murray  and 
Collier  are  ahead  of  Haylields,  but  vve 
are  coming  up  gradually. 


“Plenty  of  Hot  Water . . . 

REASONABLE  COST! 


f  f 


BETTER 


The  electric  water  heat¬ 
er  in  the  milkhouse  is 
a  necessity  for  keeping 
milking  equipment  clean 
and  sanitary,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Watts  of  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County,  says,  “Our  electric  water 
heater  gives  us  plenty  of  hot  water 
for  all  our  dairy  needs  and  the  cost 
of  operation  is  very  reasonable.” 


There  is,  a  size  and  type  of  electric 
heater  to  fit  every  farm  operation 
where  hot  water  is  required.  Why 
not  see  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm 
Representative  about  electric  water 
heating  fojr  your  farm.  He  can  show 
you  how.  electricity  can  save  time, 
increase  profits  and  cut  costs.  You  can 
get  in  touch  with  him  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  »  .  .  electrically  1  NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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(ionsidering  t  h  e 
prices  we  get  for 
milk,  the  })rice  of 
"rain,  ])rotein  and  good  roughage  for 
dairy  cows  is  anything  ]>ut  cheapl  Even 
with  huniper  crops  like  we’ve  had  this 
year,  ])rudent  dairymen  count  the  pen¬ 
nies  they  feed  their  cows.  And  that’s 
why  Mirs'eral-VlTamin  fortification  of 
dairy  rations  is  so  extra  important 
when  milk  prices  are  low  .  .  .  because 
it  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  grain,  protein  and 
roughage  .  .  .  because  it  saves  on 


feed. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  an  aver¬ 
age  (  fO-ponnd)  eow,  2*/2^  worth 
of  MIN-VITF]  can  save  as  nineh  as 
a  pound  of  protein  and  4  pounds 
of  grain  per  head  per  day  .  .  . 
that’s  about  15^  each. 

T  know  that  sounds  like  “fast  talk”. 
It’s  hard  to  believe  that  a  little  dah  of 
Minerals  aiuKVITamins  can  do  so 
milch.  But  it  makes  sense  when  you 
consider  the  whof|f  thing  as  a  question 
of  BATANCE.  ^  oil  get  more  |)erfect 
halanee  when  you  fortify  vour  ration 
with  Watkins  MTN-VrrE  for  Dairy 
and  Stock  Cattle. 

These  days  everybody  knows  about 
the  importance  of  balancing  a  ration. 
Even  feeding  a  jirotein  concentrate 
with  a  simple  mineral  mix  helps!  But 
on  the  Watkins  Dairy  Program  you 
carry  it  a  lot  farther.  Eor  instance, 
you  consider  the  sources  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  you  use  .  .  .  and  all  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  (not  just  the  major  min¬ 
erals).  And  to  top  it  off,  you  get  the 
right  balance  of  all  the  essential  vita¬ 
mins. 

In  short,  on  a  Watkins  Dairy 
Program  yon  get  the  most  perfect 
halanee  possible  under  practical 
farm  conditions.  That’s  why  your 
rows  get  so  mneli  more  “mileage” 
out  of  each  pound  of  protein, 
grain  and  ronghage  yon  feed  .  .  . 
and  that’s  how  Watkins  MIN-VITE 
helps  yon  ent  yonr  costs  on  every 
pound  of  milk. 

Watkins  AllN-VrEE  for  Dairy  and 
Stock  Cattle  contains  essential  MIN- 
srals  and  VlTamins  that  practical 
(fairy  rations  are  apt  to  lack.  When 
you  consider  (1)  that  a  shortage  of 
any  of  these  nutrients  can  cause  mis-\ 
chief,  and  (2)  that  it  only  costs  about 
2V2(z;  to  3^  per  head  per  day  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  from  feed-wasting  un- 
halance  .  .  .  you  can  see  why  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Dairy  Program  is  so  popular 
throughout  the  country. 


So  next  time  your  Watkins  Dealer 
calls.  1  hojie  you’ll  ask  him  about 
MIN-VITE  and  the  Watkins  Dairy 
Program. 

^HE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MILK  PH03I0TI0X 
XKLDKD 

We  went  along  with  the  milk  pro¬ 
motion  proposal,  and  were  surprised 
when  it  was  rejected.  We  think  the  rea¬ 
son  was  that' many  of  the  dairymen 
didn’t  fully  understand  why  they  should 
promote  milk  sales. 

We  believe  it  should  be  tried  again. 
Maybe  if  some  well  known  ihen,  such 
as  Ed  Eastman  and  Hugh  Cosline, 
would  state  clearly  in  their  columns 
why  the  famer  should  promote  milk 
sales  and  stress  its  importance,  it 
mi^ht  help.  A.lso,  if  it  could  be  broad¬ 
casted  on  Don  Tuttle’s  program  or 
other  radio  programs,  or  better  yet,  on 
television,  it  might  reach  quite  a  few 
dairymen. 

There  are  so  many  farmers  who  don’t 
attend  the  special  milk  meetings  where 
these  things  are  explained.  Some  of  the 
letters  that  come  from  the  cooperative 
organizations  are  never  read.  They  look 
at  the  lengtfi  of  the  letter,  get  discour¬ 
aged,  and  lay  it  aside. 

Why  can’t  you  buy  bottled  milk  from 
machines  where  you  put  a  dime  in  like 
you  can  soft  drink?  There  is  only  one 
that  we  know  about  in  our  town,  and 
that  is  at  the  G.L.F.  store.  —  Mrs. 
LeRoy  Warner,  Dorloo,  N.  Y. 

WIMin  FIIIL  ADVOrATL 

Your  editorial,  “Good  Old  Wood 
Fire,’’  seems  a  step  in  the  jight  direc¬ 
tion  for  those  who  own  a  woodlot.  But 
why  only  heat  with  wood  ? 

We  recently  moved  from  a  modern 
“rancher’’  in  Connecticut  to  an  old 
“Cape  Codder’’  here  in  Vermont.  The 
sensible  way  to  heat  the  kitchen  was 
with  the  wood  stove.  The  cooking  im¬ 
proved;  so  did  the  companionship  and 
our  dispositions.  The  lawn  and  garden 
benefited  from  a  liberal  dusting  of 
wood  ashes;  the  woodlots  benefited 
from  the  removal  of  weed  and  wolf 
trees;  the  bank  account  benefited  by 
the  savings  in  purchased  fuels. 

But  why  continue— unless  to  tell  of 
those  slow-b.aked  beans,  the  bread 
raised  just  light,  venison  stew  slowly 
cooked  as  only  a  wood  stove  could  do 
it,  the  always  singing  teakettle  for  a 
cup  of  tea  whenever  you  wish — and 
when  you  step  outside  on  a  frosty 
morning,  what  better  smell  than  wood 
smoke  from  your  own  chimneys? 

— Paul  B.  Whitaker,  Chester,  Vermont 

TO  I.A/.Y  FAKMKirS 
rOASIlEAl’K 

The  Lazy  Farmer’s  not  so  dumb,  I 
read  his  poems  as  they  come;  and  I  say 
what  kind  of  man  is  he,  whose  spouse 
does  all  the  work,  by  gee,  the  livelong 
day-  without  a  hand  from  her  old  lazy 
sleeping  man?  What  joy  in  life  with¬ 
out  some  work  and  dig  in  Mother  Na¬ 
ture’s  dirt,  with  joy  and  happiness  to 
see  things  start  to  sprout  and  grow, 
by  gee  ?  If  this  ain’t  smart  and  it’s  a 
sin,  then  it  sure  starts  me  wonderin’ 
why  were  we  given  life  and  limb  ?  It 
sure  is  nice  I  must  admit  to  find  an 
easy  chair  and  sit,  but  after  all  we  can’t 
expect  the  weaker  sex  do  all  of  it;  so 
Lazy  Farmer  better  change  and  get  a- 
going  now;  but  keep  the  poems  a-com- 
ing,  ’cduse  I’ll  read  ’em  anyhow. 

-  Mrs.  Wni.  Albee,  Ellsworth,  Maine 

WOUUS  WK  APPIlELlATE 

I  am  discontinuing  some  of  my  mag¬ 
azines,  but  hot  the  Ai\ieric.4n  AGuiqui,- 
TUKIST.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the -finest 
farm  papers  there  is.  ---  Mrs.  -Bertha 
A.  Gray,  Richmond,  Maine 


SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 
FOR  YOU 

in  the  October  issue  of 

“THE  CO-OPERATOR” 

■ 

Have  you  often  wondered  what 
NYABC  sires  ar*e  expected  to  do  in 
your  herd? 

Sire  analyst  Elmer  E.  Clapp,  Jr., 
offers  a  clear-cut  formula  with  aver¬ 
ages  that  can  be  applied  at  all  herd 
levels.  Read  it  and  you'll  join  in  meet¬ 
ing  NYABC's  fiscal  year  goal:  "A  COW 
A  MINUTE"-527,040  cows  to  be  bred 
the  NYABC  way. 

Didn't  get  your  copy? 

See  your  local  NYABC  technician 
or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Still  Available 

We  still  have  a  few  copies  of 
"Live  and  Learn".  Some  of  you 
read  it  when  it  appeared  serial¬ 
ly  in  American  Agriculturists  It  is 
of  special  interest  to  parents, 
leaders  of  organized  groups  of 
young  people,  and  to  "teen¬ 
agers." 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon  Below 
You'll  Be  Glad  You  Did 


H.  L.  Cosline,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $  .  for  .  copies  of  "Live  and  Learn"  at  $3.50  each, 

postpaid.  Mail  to: 

Name  .  .  ■  .  . 


Address 


Ptease  Print 


State 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


(702)  26 


A  Good  Business  and  a  Good  Life  ! 


IP  OR  YEARS  on  the  way  from  his 
farm  at  Westernville  (near  Rome, 
New  York),  to  Ithaca,  Robert  Scha)- 
lenberg  and  his  wife  Martha  have  been 
stopping  to  see  me,  and  there  are  no 
two  people  I  would  rather  see  walking 
through  my  door.  This  summer,  we 
went  to  Westernville  to  call  on  the 
Schallenberg  family  and  we  found,  as 
we  had  expeeted,  a  highly  successful 
farm  business  and  home. 

Bob  is  a  Swiss  whose  maternal 
-grandfather  and  great  uncle.  Sam  An- 
ken,  came  to  this  country  in  1856  and 
settled  on  their  present  farm.  Bob’s 
father  came  in  1883,  met  and  married 
Bob’s  mother  in  1891.  The  farm  has 
been  in  the  Anken  and  Schallenberg 
family  ever  since,  and  has  improved 
with  each  succeeding  generatibn. 

In  erossing  the  Atlantic  in  those 
early  days  in  a  sailing  vessel,  Bob’s 
relatives  were  blown  off  course,  so  it 
took  ninety  days  of  danger  and  priva¬ 
tion  to  make  the  trip.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  you  and  I  would  do  if 
we  had  to  leave  everybody  we  had  ever 
known,  including  all  of  our  relatives, 
and  make  a  long  sea  voyage  to  settle 
in  a  strange  land.  How  would  we  get 
along  with  the  language?  How  would 
the  neighbors  to  whom  we  would  seem 
very  strange  receive  us?  How  would 
we  make  a  living?  Above  all,  how 
would  we  eontend  with  lonesomeness 
and  homesickness?  Bob’s  relatives  con¬ 
quered  all  of  those  problems,  built  a 
farm  business,  and  became  first-class 
American  citizens. 

Bob  and  his  son,  Roland,  who  lives 
on  a  farm  nearby,  have  an  excellent 
father-son  partnership,  with  all  of  the 
advantages  of  shared  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  but  with  each  member  maintain¬ 
ing  individuality  and  independence. 
Father  and  son  keep  their  finances  and 
their  business  entirely  separate.  Rol¬ 
and  has  a  total  of  90  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins,  46  of  milking  age,  and  Bob 
has  70  head  with  44  milking.  They 
raise  all  of  their  own  stock  and  sell 
quite  a  few  replacements.  Like  all  suc¬ 
cessful  dairy  farmers,  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Schallenberg  farms  is 
high — better  than  12.000  lbs. — which 
is  nearly  twice  the  average  in  New 
York  State.  Both  Bob  and  Roland  use 
artificial  breeding  with  NYABC. 

In  addition  to  the  dairy,  some  minor 
income  and  a  lot  of  'good  food  for 
home  use  come  from  su|)p lenientary 
enter{)rises  like  poultry,  hogs,  honey, 
maple  syruji  and  apples.  1  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  that  there  was  a  good 
vegetable  garden.  An  indication  that 
Bob  and  his  wife  have  a  love  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  their  souls  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  found  time  to  grow 
plenty  of  flowers  and  to  keep  their 


home  and  entire  farmstead  in  beauti¬ 
ful  condition. 

Grain  bills  are  kept  at  a  minimum 
on  the  Schallenberg  farm  with  plenty 
of  high  class  roughage,  including  both 
corn  and  grass  silage  and  high  protein 
legumes,  mostly  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil. 

Except  for  its  height,  the  barn,  built 
in  1879.  looks  as  if  it  were  built  ’ast 
year.  hen  all  forage  was  harvested 
loose,  barns  needed  to  be  high.  To 
build  this  barn,  limestone  was  hauled 
from  Prospect,  twenty  miles  away,  a 
tough  job  with  horses  in  those  days. 
Timbers,  as  sound  as  the  dollar  used 
to  be,  are  as  large  (12”  x  12”)  and 
long  that  they  could  not  be  duplicated 
today.  The  timbers  came  from  Leyden, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  WeHernville. 

When  I  used  to  visit  nominees  for 
the  honor  and  title  of  Master  Farmer, 

I  not  only  studied  the  farm  business 
but  I  noticed  in  particular  the  farm 
and  the  people  who  lived  on  it.  The 
late  Carl  Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  used  to 
say  that  you  can  judge  a  farm  couple 
by  the  buildings.  “If  the  house  is  small 
and  poorly  equipped,  and  the  barns 
large,  then  the  man  is  the  big  boss. 
But,”  said  Carl,  “the  woman  wears  the 
pants  if  there  is  too  much  house  and 
too  little  barn.” 

A 

^X’ith  the  Schallenbergs,  the  balance 
is  just  right.  They  have  a  lovely  old 
farm  home  with  large,  spacious  rooms 
and  beautiful  furniture.  I  have  always 
liked  large  kitchens,  for  farm  families 
live  more  in  the  kitchen  than  in  any 
other  room.  The  Schallenberg’s  kitchen 
is  large  and  contains  every  efficient  and 
modern  piece  of  equipment  which  a 
city  gal  could  ever  hope  to  find  in  the 
slickest  apartment.  The  one. really  old- 
fashioned  part  of  the  kitchen  with 
which  Mrs.  Schalleidierg  refused  to 
part  is  a  high  bar  up  near  the  ceiling 
which  is  used  for  drying  clothes.  The 
house  is  full  of  treasures.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  are  Swiss  bells.  The  Schallen¬ 
bergs  made  a  trip  to  Switzerland  two 
ye^rs  ago.  Martha  told  us:  “It  was 
grand  to  see  our  friends  and  relatives 
again  but  we  were  glad  to  get  back 
to- the  good  old  U.  S.  A.” 

The  Schallenl)ergs  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  thirty-seveti  years.  Mrs.  Schallen¬ 
berg  is  the  former  Martha  Abbuhl.  a 
school'  teacher.  1'hey  have  three  child¬ 
ren:  Roland,  David  and  Violet,  and 
four  grandchildren.  David  works  with 
his  father  and  brother  on  (be  home 
farm,  owns  some  cattle,  and  is  paid 
wages.  He  is  looking  forward  to  join¬ 
ing  his  father  as  a  partner  in  the  near 
future. 

Bob  has  an  excellent  singing  voice 
and  is  a  fine  Swiss  yodeler.  While  A\'e 
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were  there,  we  were  greatly  entertained 
b.y  his  playing  a  tape  recorder  with 
samjyles  of  his  singing  and  yodeling. 

Not  in  a  long  time  have  I  known  a 
happier  and  better  adjusted  family 
than  the  Schallenbergs,  another  ex¬ 
ample  that  a  farm  is  a  good  place  tq^ 
raise  a  family  and  have  a  good  life. 

TWO-DOIXAR  BITXS 
BY  THE  THOUSANDS 

"UHERE  IS  A  long-standing  need  in 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  for  a 
farm  and  home  center  in  Auburn,  the 
county  seat.  All  the  costs  must  come 
from  local  gifts  and  n^t  a  cent  from 
taxes.  To  create  interest  in  this  project, 
and  also  to  ])rove  to  business  men  how 
important  the  farm  dollars  are,  some 
local  farm  leaders  have  hit  upon  one 
of  the  cleverest  plans  I  have  ever 
known. 

As  you  know,  two-dollar  bills  have 
practically  disappeared  from  circula¬ 
tion  and  no  more  are  being  minted.  So 
if  you  received  a  two-dollar  bill,  you 
would  certainly  notice  it.  Knowing 
this,  those  in  charge  of  the  farm  and 
home  building  project  in  Cayuga  coun¬ 
ty  located  about  the  only  supply  left 
of  two-dollar  bills  at  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  in  Boston.  Then  thesq  lead¬ 
ers  made  arrangements  with  all  the 
banks  in  the  county  to  ca^h  the  farm¬ 
ers’  checks  all  in  two-dollar  bills. 
As  the  Cayuga  County  farmers’  checks 
amount  to  approximately  S750.000  a 
month,  this  sum  will  certainly  flood 
the  county  with  two-dollar  bills. 

So  when  Cayuga  County  farmers 
cash  their  checks  in  two-dollar  bills, 
and  use  them  to  buy  most  of  their  farm 
and  home  needs  in  the  city  of  Auburn, 
businessmen  Avill  have  visible  and  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  the  tremendous  local 
farm  business. 

Among  the  key  leaders  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  project  is  Donald  W.  Payne,  an 
executive  of  the  New  York  State  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Gas  Corporation  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Auburn.  Don 
is  chairman  of  the  information  and 
publicity  committee  for  the  campaign. 
Charles  H.  Riley  is  general  chairman 
of  the  campaign  and  Charles  Shepherd 
is  county  chairman,  and  Kenneth  Hol¬ 
land,  local  manager  of  the  C.L.F.  in 
Auburn,  is  chairman  of  the  business 
and  information  committee. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  often  too 
little  apj)reciatioi\  by  business  men  of 
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the  great  economic  importance  of  the 
agriculture  right  around  them.  So  it  is 
indeed  interesting  to  know  of  the  clever 
plan  develo])ed  by  farm  leaders  in 
Cayuga  County  to  show  local  business 
men  in  the  city  of  Auburn  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  how  dependent 
they  are  economically  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  agriculture. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

IN  WRITING  the  story.  THE  WORDS 

AND  THE  MLISIC.  I  read  more  than 
forty  books  and  articles  about  Daniel 
Webster  and  his  times.  No  one  could 
know  Dan  either  when  he  lived  or  like 
I  have  in  the  story  of  his  life  without 
admiring  and  loving  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  our  history 
and  helped  to  build  this  Republic.  At 
the  same  time,  Dan  was  so  human  and 
so  understanding  that  it  made  me  wish 
I  could  have  known  him  personally' 
and  had  his  friendship. 

T)f  all  the  eleven  books  I  have  yvrit- 
ten,  I  like  best  this  story  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  his  times.  The  reason  for 
this  feeling  is,  I  think,  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  story,  with  one  exception, 
all  actually  lived,  and  I  greyv  to  love 
them  as  real  friends.  I  think  you 
yvould,  too,  if  you  were  to  read  the 
book. 

THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  is 
just  off  the  press,  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  something  that  you  A' til 
like  to  put  in  vour  library  or  give  to  a 
friend  as  a  Christmas  present.  A  copy' 
Avill  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  if  you  Avil! 
Avrite  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Dept.  E.,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  price  is  S3. 50. 

EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

A  CLASS  OF  boys  was  being  told  by 
the  teacher  that  there  Avere  so  many 
Avorrirs  that  they  Avere  destroying  the 
crops,  so  the  English  s|>arroAvs  had 
been  imported  to  control  the  Avorms. 
“That  didn’t  help  any,”  said  the  teach¬ 
er,  “because  the  sparroAvs  increased  so 
rapidly  that  they  Avere  gradually  driv¬ 
ing  aAvay  the  good  birds.” 

Young  Billy  apparently  Avasn’t  pay- 
nng  any  attention  and.  thinking  to  catch 
him,  the  teacher  said: 

“Billy,-  Avhi'ch  is  Avorse,  to  have 
Avorms  or  sparroAVs?” 

Billy  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said, 
“Please  Mam,  I  don’t  know.  I  never 
had  the  sparroAvs.” 


Bob  (right)  and  Martha  Schallenberg,  and 
son  Roland. 


The  Schallenberg  farmstead  at  Western' 
viile,  near  Rome,  New  York. 
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SERVICE  BCREAIJ 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YOrtK 


Mrs.  Alfred  Forsythe,  Red  Creek  .  $  3.25 

(rehmd  on  plants)  , 

Mrs.  Frances  Hazen,  Hilton  . .  '  3.70 

(refund  on  yarn) 

Mr.  Van  W.  Furman,  jiahamsville  .  160.00 

(payment  on  aec’t. ) 

Mrs.  Arthur,  C.  Broeker,  Youngstown  . .  1.00 

(payment  for  stamps). 

Mrs.  John  H.  Failing,  Three  Mile  Bay  .  6,95 

(refund  on  tablecloth) 

Mr,  Hkrol'J  W.  Bov'e,  Lake  Placid  . .  3.00 

(refund  on  almanac) 

Mr.  Neal  Cheney,  Sandy  Creek  .  4.00 

(payment  for  furs) 

Mrs.  Editn  Baker,  Albion  . . . .  28.50 

(refund  on  imsurance) 

Mrs.  M.  fa.  White,  dloominqburg  . .  6.95 

(refund  on  order) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Victor  Herr,  Royersford  .  128.00 

(.settlement  of  acc’t.) 

Mrs.  Howard  Nbrttirup.  Sayre  . . .  700  00 

(payment  for  trucking)  _ 

Mr.  Wilfred  Pugh.  Lake  Ariel  . , .  340  50 

(payment  for  eggs) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Jack  Bielecki,  Columbia  . . . .  41.28 

(payment  for  eggs) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Pinkham,  Rochester  _ _ _  25.00 

(payment  for  trucking) 

VERMONT  • 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Taylor.  Athens  .  15.00 

(damage  settlement) 

Mr.  C.  B.  Brouilette.  Burlington  . . .  20.00 

(payment  on  acc’t.) 

Mrs.  Hannah  Downing  W  Topsham  .  22.08 

(rec’d  credit) 


WHERE  IS  HE? 


Harold  C.  Lantz 


"Harold  C.  Lantz  is  wanted  in  Concord, 
N.  H.  for  breaking  contracts  and  passing 
worthless  checks.  He  gave  us  a  reasonable 
bid  to  paint  our  house,  but  asked  a  small 
down  payment.  Having  read  your  column, 
we  refused,  demanding  3  days'  work  first. 
He  did  such  good  work  so  quickly  that 
neighbors  came  to  ask  his  services.  After 
completing  our  house,  he  partly  finished 
a  second  one  on  the  same  street;  mean¬ 
while,  lining  up  4  or  5  others — and  high 
pressured  for  down  payments. 

"On  Friday  night,  when  banks  are  open, 
he  cashed  several  checks,  collected  his 
family  and  goods,  and  left  for  parts  un¬ 
known. 

"This  quiet,  convincing  talker  can  do 
'  plumbing,  carpentry,  cooking,  painting, 
and  electrical  work.  Is  of  short  stature, 
arms  fully  tattooed,  and  has  a  series  of 
deep,  small  white  scars  across  entire  low¬ 
er  forehead.  Gray  hair  and  moustache, 
blue  eyes,  very  quick  of  movement  and 
speech.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  Their  car  is  a  mottled 
gray,  has  had  fenders  repaired  and  they 
are  reddish  in  color;  both  Wyoming  and 
N.  H.  license  plates,  also  a  trailer. 

"He  left  many  of  our  neighbors  minus 
their  money,  using  us  as  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  for  reference.  We  feel  obliged  to  do 
everything  possible  to  warn  others." 

We  have  been  advised  also  by  the 
Concord  Chief  of  Police  that  his  de¬ 
partment  is  holding  three  warrants 
against  Harold  Lantz  for  the  charges 
of  Larceny  By  Check.  If  anyone  knows 
his  whereabouts,  notify  your  local  po¬ 
lice  to  get  in  touch  with  Chief  Walter 
H.  Carlson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

C  OMPARE  PRICES 

We  receive  many  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  reliability  of  different  “whole¬ 
sale”  companies.  Actually,  according  to 
definition,  “wholesale”  means  selling  to 


retailers  rather  than  consumers.  How¬ 
ever,  today  most  anyone  can  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  discount  or  wholesale  op¬ 
erator,  and  we  have  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  reliable  information  on 
such  concerns.  Many  stores  sell  below 
list  price,  and  it  is  good  sense  to  com¬ 
pare  prices  before  making  a  large  pur¬ 
chase.  Often  you  will  find  that  a 
“wholesale”  price  is  higher  than  the 
regular  price  at  a  retail  store. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  your  money’s  worth,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  check  list: 

■  1.  Does  the  seller  use  the  appeal  of 
“discounts”  on  well-known  brand-name 
items  to  “bait”  you  into  the  store  where 
subtle  efforts  are  made  to  switch  you 
to  other  and  higher  priced  items,  some 
of  which  are  priced  much  higher  than 
the  same  or  comparable  merchandise  in 
competitive  stores? 

2.  Is  the  seller  an  established  dealer 
for  the  item  you  are  buying?  If  not, 
the  manufacturer’s  warranty  may  be 
void. 

3.  Does  the  seller  back  up  the  sale 
with  his  personal  guarantee?  How  will 
he  make  such  guarantee  effective  ? 

4.  Will  the  seller  service  the  item  if 
necessary?  What  kind  of  service  facili¬ 
ties  does  he  maintain?  Adequate  ser¬ 
vice  usually  requires  a  large  inventory 
of  parts  and  trained  personnel. 

5.  Will  the  seller  deliver  the  pur¬ 
chase?  Will  he  install  it? 

6.  \^’hat  about  return  or  refund  or 
exchange  privileges  if  ^  the  article 
proves  unsatisfactory? 

7.  Is  credit  available  to  you?  And  at 
what  cost?  Find  out,  in  advance,  ex¬ 
actly  what  credit  or  “time”  will  cost 
you. 

8.  Is  there  any  assurance  of  your  sat- 
.  isfaction  ?  Are  you  buying  the  mer¬ 
chandise  or  product  on  an  “as  is”  basis 
with  no  recourse  or  “comeback”  on  the 
seller?  Or  with  recourse? 

An  old  adage,  jjarticularly  appropri¬ 
ate,  says  “If  you  don’t  know  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  you  had  better  know  the 
merchant.”  For  in  any  kind  of  buying, 
you  can  expect  to  receive  fair  treat¬ 
ment  when  you  deal  with  a  firm  .of 
good  reputation,  one  that  will  not  mis¬ 
lead  you  wi^h  false  or  extravagant 
claims. 


Du  PONT  “DYBAR” 

Fenuron  Weed  and  Brush  Killer 

Distributed  by. 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Arboreal  Associates 
Gilbert  5-2788 

ALTON,  NEW  YORK 

Barker  Chemical  Corporation 
Sodus.  New  York  -  2302 

BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

Barker  Chemical  Corporation 
Sycamore  5-3282 

BUFFALO  13,  NEW  YORK 

Chemical  Sales  Corporation 
1382  Niagara  Street 
Lincoln  5-100 

FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

Morris  Karp  &  Son 
Chapel  9-7500 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Fleco  Chemical  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Box  52,  East  North  Street 
Geneva  8412  Auburn  3-8622 

HARRIMAN,  NEW  YORK 

Arboreal  Associates 
STory  3-2541 

KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

Arboreal  Associates 
Federal  8-5818 

MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 

Halstead  Distributing  Corporation 
Suttons  Lane 
MO  6-6443 

NEW  YORK  13,  NEW  YORK 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Company 
85  White  Street 
BArclay  7-4900 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

L.  I.  Produce  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc. 
PArk  7-3100 

NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY 

G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
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Now,  kill 

woody  brush  just 
by  spreading  dry 
pellets  of  Du  Pont 


trademark 

FENURON  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLER 


A  new,  easy  method  for  controlling  brush  in 
fence  rows  and  other  brush-infested  areas 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  effective  yet  work-saving  way  to  control  brush. 
Just  spread  dry  pellets  of  new  Du  Pont  “Dybar”  at  the  base  of 
each  cluster.  This  simple  method  cuts  out  much  of  the  time  pre¬ 
viously  needed  for  this  pesky  but  necessary  chore.  Start  planning 
now  for  a  brush-control  program  with  Du  Pont  “Dybar”.  You 
can  apply  “Dybar”  any  time.  That  means  this  fall  and  winter 
you  can  control  brush  instead  of  spending  valuable  time  next 
summer  to  do  the  job. 

"Dybar''  is  easy  to  apply— You  apply  “Dybar”  to  the 
ground  around  brush  just  the  way  it  comes— in  dry,  pelleted 
form.  Spread  it  right  from  the  bag,  at  the  base  of  individual  stems 
or  clusters,  or  broadcast  for  larger  areas. 

"Dybar"  is  economical —“Dybar”  reduces  your  labor  costs, 
requires  no  expensive  equipment,  gives  positive  brush  control 
from  just  one  treatment. 

"Dybar"  is  effective— Successful  field  trials  and  commercial 
usage  right  in  this  area  have  proven  its  ability  to  control  woody 
plants.  Use  it  effectively  on  fence  rows  and  other  non-cultivated 
areas. 

“Dybar”  is  non-corrosive  to  equipment,  non-flammable  and 
low  in  toxicity  to  man  and  animals  when  used  as  directed. 

On  all  chemicals,  always  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
. . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


DYBAR 

trademark 


WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLER 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Department 
308  E.  Lancaster  Avenue  / 

Wynnewood  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  supplier 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  on  “Dybar”. 

NamR  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State_ 
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ew  of  our  large  screenea  pore.,.  .. 
outside,  you’d  think  ™ ^ 

r’t  show  is  the  crystal-clear  Flex-O-GUss 
;is_an  invisible  barrier  between  our  home 
:  the  second  year  we  have  used  the  same 
it  to  last  at  least  two  years  more.  1  hat 
ly  about  $15  a  year  to  protect  *e  ^ 

,  We  can  leave  our  furniture  on  the  porch 
vide  a  warm,  protected  play  area  for  the 
,ke  to  use  this  letter  to  tell  0^  h"™; 
rs  how  much  they’re  missing  by  not  using  ^ 
yTur  wonderful  Flex-O-Glass  to  protect 
their  homes  against  winter  weather,  . 
xrrtn  have  mv  enthusiastic  approval.  . 


H.  F.  Rodder 

Madison,  Wis. 


*  I  Rex-O-Gtoss  '1 

|s' thi#'  cfieopest  investment 
in  Winter  comfort  weVe  ever  U..  ' 
mode/'  soys  1.  D.  Higbie 

“The  few  yards  of  Warp’s  clear  filex-O  GIass  we  tacked  over 
the  scr^fns  of  our  breezeway  keep  out  cold,  wind-,  rain  and 
snjDw  and  give  us  a  .warm  extra  room.  I  teli  my  friends  that 
if  their  breezeway  is  a  winter  “blizzardway"  to  put  up 
Flex-O-Glass  and  keep  winter  cold  outside  where  it  belongs." 


PLlXiBLE 

I  ^ 

SiIatterp 


"Our  living  room  was  wormer  thorr  it  ever 
had  been  ,  .  .  such  a  relief  not  to  have 
any  more  cold  drafts  on  the  floor/' 
says  Mrs.  K.  Kiemp  (Farm  Wife) 

"Our  farm  home  is  on  a  hill  and  gets  the  full  blast  of  winter 


Look  for  The  Nam* 
Brandetl  On  fhe  Edge 


Easy  to  Do. ••  Inexpensive  Too! 


wind.  Last  winter  we  covered  the  front  door  and  five  windows 
with  Flex-O-Glass.  It  made  the  house  much  easier  to  heat. 
We’re  so  sold  on  Flex-O-Glass  that  we’re  going  to  cover  our 
entire  front  porch  with  it  this  winter.  It  was  just  a  snow 
catcher  last  -year.  With  Flex-O-Glass  tacked  up,  it  will  give 
us  an  extra  room  and  double  the  protection  for  the  rest  of 
the  house."  (To  enclose  this  entire  porch  will  require  only 
16  yards  of  Genuine  Flex-O-Giass,  costing  only  $12.48.) 


CUT  WITH 
SHEARS 


lACK  ^ 
ON  ^ 
SKURELY 


Made  By  Warp  Bros.  Chicago  51 
World's  Largest  Producers  of  .  | 

Plastic  Window  Materials— Since  1924 


FleX-O-Glass  at  your  local  hardware  or  LUMBER  DEALERS 

Take  This  Ad  To  Your  Local  Dealer  To  Be  Sure  You  Get  The  Genuine  FLEX-O-GlASS 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

FOUNDED  1842 


HURRV  up! 

TURKEY'S 
I  PONE/ 


HOW 

VOU  HAVE 
GROWN  ! 


AT  TABLE  '' 
PON’T  REACH, 
LUCT—  WAIT 
TILL  THINGS 
ARE  PASSEP/ 


GRAN'MA!  m 


NOW  MIND. 

Wallace 

ONLY  ONE 
PIECE  OF 
.  PIE ! 


REMEMBER 
YOUR  PIET, 

Elmer! 


GOLLY,  ] 

Mom—  { 
I'M 

starved! 


1  BET  THIS  IS 
TH'  BIGGEST  FAMILY 
GATHERING  IN  ^ 

^  YEARS / ^ 


^  DO  I  L  ^ 

HAVE  m 
TO  KISS 
ALL  THESE 
RELATIONS 
MA? 


’  THINK 
TH'  PAPER 
WILL 
RUN  A 
PICTURE? 
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New  In  Forming  10 

Keep  Coif  Pens  Cleon  1 1 
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'  Sorghum  for  Siloge  12 
livestock  Winners  14 

Buying  o  Bottery  15 
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^"Form  Youth  Awords  24 


44ome  For  Thanksgiving 
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X?'* 
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.SSJ^ 


‘  ;HUNTzi^ 


A  traclitioiial  American  <lay7  Th^ks^vixjg  likewise  is  a  truly  family  day,  When  one  longs  to  he 
with  his  own  kith  and  kin  j^  and  with  them  hear  witness  to  the  huuiitiful  hlessings  of  God. 


A  TIME  FOR  PLANNING 

This  is  a  time  of  year  for  taking  stock,  seeing  where 
you  stand.  It’s  a  time,  too,  for  planning  for  the  winter 
months  ahead. 

But  one  of  your  vital  winter  needs — farm  petroleum 
products — can  be  taken  care  of  with  a  minimum  of 
planning  on  your  part,  if  you  look  to  Atlantic  for  help. 

The  man  to  get  in  touch  with  in  New  York  State  is 
your  local  Atlantic  Rural  Salesman.  With  his  familiar 
“service  station  on  wheels,”  he’s  a  welcome  and  de¬ 
pendable  friend  at  countless  farms.  You  can  trust  both 
his  products — furnace  oh,  gasoline,  kerosene,  motor  oil 
and  other  lubricants — and  his  sound  advice. 


In  New  York  State  and  in  other  areas,  your  local 
Atlantic  dealer  and  distributor  is  ready  to  provide  you 
with  the  same  high-quality  products  and  thoughtful 
service  that  help  keep  our  farms  on  the  go. 

Plan  now  to  let  Atlantic  take  care  of  your  farm 
petroleum  needs  this  winter — and  all  year  ’round! 


THE  ATLANTIC  RE 


See  your  Atlantic 

Weatherman 

each  week  night  on  TV 

INING  COMPANY 


Exclusive  JOHN  DEERE  Load-and-Depfh  Control 

■V 

insures  more-uniform  plowing  in  all  conditions 


This  "530,"  delivering  38  belt 
horsepower,  breaks  ground  with  a 
John  Deere  810  "pickup"  plow. 
For  larger  acreages,  choose 
either  the  "630,”  offering  48  belt 
horsepower,  or  the  big-capacity 
"730,”  which  provides  more  than 


Load-and-Depth  Control  automatically  trans¬ 
fers  weight  to  the  rear  wheels  to  maintain  trac¬ 
tion  and  ground  travel  speed  as  the  load  in¬ 
creases.  It  compensates  for  changes  in  soil  con¬ 
sistency  or  density  and  keeps  the  plow  work¬ 
ing  at  a  more  constant  depth  in  rises  and  de¬ 
pressions.  Load-and-Depth  Control  overcomes 
the  challenge  of  varying  field  conditions  .  .  . 
and  does  it  far  more  swiftly  and  accurately 
than  the  most  skilled  operators. 

In  addition  to  the  3 -point  hitch  and  Load- 


You’ll  plow  right  through  most  tough  field 
spots  without  touching  a  lever  .  .  .  make  more 
efficient  use  of  your  tractor’s  pow'er  .  .  .  and  do 
a  more  uniform  tillage  job.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  advantages  you  get  when  you  plow 
with  an  economical  John  Deere  “530,”  “630,” 
or  :, “730”  Traptor,  featuring  the  Universal  3- 
Point  Hitch  with  exclusive  Load-and-Depth 
Control. 


The  “435”  Diesel  offers  out¬ 
standing  speed  and  thrift  on 
all  row-crop  and  utility  jobs 
.  .  .  makes  efficient  use  of 
front-mounted  loaders  and 
cultivators,  as  well  as  all 
types  of  3-point-hitch, 
drawn,  and  power-driven 
implements.  Here’s  2-3 
plow  power,  supplied  by  an 
electric-starting  General 
Motors  2-cylinder,  2-cycle 
Diesel  engine.  Ask  your  John 
Deere  dealer  about  its  many 
regular  and  optional  fea¬ 
tures  including  Advanced 
Power  Steering. 


The 


NEW  2-3  Plow 
435  DIESEI. 


and-Depth  Control,  enjoy  such  other  modern 
tractor  features  as  Advanced  Power  Steering, 
Independent  Power  Take-Off,  Roll-O-Matic 
“knee-action”  front  wheels  and  tjie  Float-Ride 
Seat.  Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  tractor  which  best  meets  your 
farming  requirements — the  3-plow  “530,”  4- 
plow  “630”  or  5-plow  “730.’* 


JOHN  DEERE 

•WHEREVER  CROPS  OROW.  THERE'S  A  ©ROWINO  DEMAND 
FOR  OOMN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT** 


I - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  E-34 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  □  "530,"  "630,'* 
and  "730"  Tractors  □  "435"  Diesel  Tractor  □  Load- 
and-Depth  Control  □  Moldboard  Plows  □  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan. 


I  Name _ 

I  R.R. _ Box. 

I  Town _ 

I  State _ 


□  Student 
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OUR  FIFTIKTH  STATE 

N  OCTOBER  27,  Hazel  and  I  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Hawaii,  our  fiftieth  State.  It  was  a 
grand  vacation,  on  a  tour  conducted  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  one  that  I  hope  many  of 
you  will  enjoy  sometime.  Yet,  as  always,  we 
were  glad  to  be  home. 

We  found  the  people  of  Hawaii  extremely 
friendly,  proud  of  their  status  as  a  state,  ready  to 
answer  innumerable  questions,  and  anxious  to 
show  us  their  scenery,  their  industry,  and  their 
agriculture. 

Farming  in  Hawaii  has  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Northeast.  Sugar  cane,  coffee,  and 
pineapples  are  the  chief  crops,  with  some  beef 
cattle  and  enough  dairy  cows  to  supply  home 
needs.  Some  rice  is  grown,  as  well  as  taro  root 
for  Hawaiian  “Poi”.  We  saw  no  family  farms  as 
we  know  them  here.  The  farms  are  big,  and 
largely  owned  by  corporations 

The  scenery  is  breath-taking — 400-foot  water¬ 
falls,  extinct  volcanoes,  craters  big  enough  to 
swallow  Manhattan  Island,  and  flowers  every¬ 
where.  Hawaii  is  a  worthy  addition  to  our  list 
of  states. 

Life  on  the  good  ship  “Lurline”,  where  we 
spent  four-and-a-half  days  each  way,  is  restful 
and  relaxing.  A  competent  staff  furnishes  con¬ 
tinuous  entertainment.  For  those  who  wish,  there 
are  deck  sports  and  movies,  and  a  wonderfully 
hot  sun  for  those  anxious  to  returh  with  a  deep 
tan.  As  for  food,  the  quality  and  variety  are  out 
of  this  world,  as  evidenced  by  our  present  efforts 
to  remove  the  seven  pounds  each  that  we  gained 
while  away!  ■ 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  fun  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  with  the  73  other  farm  and  rural 
folks  from  the  Northeast  who  made  up  our 
party. 

On  our  return  from  the  coast  we  took  the 
southern  route.  After  seeing  miles  and  miles  of 
barren,  treeless,  unproductive  land,  with  only  an 
occasional  garden  spot  where  irrigation  had 
brought  abundant  life,  the  Northeast,  even  in 
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late  October,  looked  like  Paradise  itself.  To  me 
it  holds  America’s  best  land,  tilled  by  America’s 
best  farmers! 

FARM-i  ITV  WEEK 

OST  misunderstandings  disappear  when  you 
thoroughly  understand  the  other  man’s 
problems. 

That’s  why  Farm-City  Week  (November  20- 
26)  has  such  great  possibilities.  As  has  been 
done  for  some  years,  groups  of  farmers  and 
business  men  will  get  together,  exchange  view¬ 
points.  and  add  to  their  knowledge. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  such  a 
program. 

PRODUUTIOA  RR1IVK.S 
PROSPERITY 

HE  PRINCIPLE  that  “You  can’t  have  more 
unless  you  produce  more”  is  sound. 

Then  how  is  it  that  farmers,  who  have  steadily 
increased  production  per  hour,  are  plagued  with 
unsatisfactory  prices?  In  line  with  this  principle, 
they  have  produced  more;  they  should  have 
more! 

Two  thoughts  come  to  mind:  Perhaps  the 
principle  should  be  amended  to  read,  “You  can’t 
have  more  unless  you  produce  more  up  to>the 
consumers’  desire  and  ability  to  purchase.  No 

one  yet  has  found  a  way  to  force  people  to  eat 
more  than  they  can  hold! 

In  the  second  place,  farmers  do  have  more. 
My  Dad  never  owned  a  car  or  a  TV  set;  he  sel¬ 
dom  traveled  farther  than  to  the  county  seat  to 
serve  an  occasional  term  of  jury  duty;  we  had 
no  electric  power,  no  running  water,  no  central 
heating. 

We  may  forget  at  times,  but  most  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  do  have  more  than  farmers  once  did.  So 
does  everyone — but  attempts  to  get  more  for 
everyone  without  producing  more  will  be  forever 
futile.  Such  efforts  are  attempts,  too  often  suc¬ 
cessful,  to  get  more  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
group.  / 

.MILK  THREE  WEEKS  OI.D 

T  A  RECENT  meeting  near  Chicago,  I  was 
given  a  paper  carton  of  milk  and  told  it  had 
been  in  the  container  for  three  weeks.  With  some 
misgivings,  I  took  a  timid  swig,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  tasted  fresh  as  a  newly-picked 
snow  apple. 

This  milk  had  been  pasteurized  at  195  d'egrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for  3 
seconds.  Standard  pasteurization  calls  for  165 
degrees  for  15  seconds. 

Considerable  research  points  the  way  toward 
a  new  era  in  keeping  milk.  Cornell  University, 
using  milk  already  pasteurized,  heats  it  again 
to  230  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  nine-tenths  of  a 
second.  This  milk  tastes  fresh  after  longiperiods 
of  time,  too. 

Widespread  presence  of  wild  onion  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  South  has  encouraged  higher-tem¬ 
perature  processing  of  milk  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Vacuum  treatment  used  as  a  part  of 
this  process  removes  off-flavor. 

Milk  producers  in  the  Midwest,  of  course,  are 
especially  interested  in  long-lasting  milk  qualit''^ 
as  they  look  longingly  toward  eastern  markets. 


TIIANK8GlVI\r. 


I  wish  I  wuz  better  at  prayin’,  oh  Lord, 

Tliere’s  tliiiiffs  I’d  sho’  like  to  say. 

Jest  want  you  to  know  that  we’re  tliankful,  oh  Lord, 
Fer  the  blessin’s  you  handed  our  way. 

I  wish  1  wuz  fancy  with  words,  oh  Lord, 

To  rhyme  ’bout  the  trees  and  the  skies.  f 

Jest  wanta  thank  you  fer  all  the  good  things  | 
That  stacks  of  money  can’t  buy.  j 

Fer  mountains  with  snow-covered  peaks,  oh  Lord,  j 
And  streams  where  the  big  trout  run.  ^ 

Fer  the  smell  of  the  campfire’s  lazy  smoke 
WTien  the  work  on  the  trail’s  all  done. 


Wish  I  wuz  better  at  prayin’,  oh  Lord,  ;■ 

But  shucks,  you  know  what  we’d  say.  ' 

Just  thought  I’d  try  to  sum  it  all  up 
Fer  a  real  Thanksgivin’  Day. 

— From  ‘Mark  Trail’  by  Ed  Dodd  ^ 

I 

I 

Milk  is  not  as  perishable  as  we  once  thought;  | 
(he  location  advantage  of  producers  close  to  j 
markets  is  becoming  primarily  one  of  freight  I 
cost  rather  than  higher  quality.  [ 

I 

If  we  can  look  beyond  our  own  special  inter¬ 
ests,  however,  it  may  be  that  developments  like 
this  will  benefit  everyone,  including  northeast¬ 
ern  dairymen,  in  the  long  run.  Milk  that  would 
keep  “fresh”  three  weeks  under  refrigeration 
would  solve  a  lot  of  problems  for  producers,  ! 
handlers  and  consumers. — G.L.C.  (i 


DEFIATTEI.Y  MISLEADING 

A  N  acquaintance,  in  discussing  a  recent  j 
“blast”  against  butter,  made  this  remark: 


“There  may  ^be  nothing  to  this  scare  about 
cholesterol,  but  why  take  a  chance  when  so  . 
many  authorities  say  there  is  danger?” 

I  replied  that  I  could  find  as  many  and  as 
good  authorities  who  disagree,  and  who  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
cholesterol  is  harmful. 

Frankly,  I  wonder  about  the  source  of  such 
reports  as  the  one  in  the  November  “Consumer’s  ' 
Bulletin,”  quoting  so-called  authorities  who  are 
definitely  “anti  milk.”  The  attacks  resemble  a 
concerted  effort!  J 

Such  attacks,  unfair  as  they  are,  emphasize 
the  imperative  need  for  a  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  dairy  products,  paid  for 
by  farmers  and  controlled  by  them. 


FDREIGN  farm  markets 

w  HILE  others  are  talking  about  better  farm  | 
prices  (and  often  proposing  impossible  or  1 
harmful  remedies)  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  doing  ^something  to  help  by  in¬ 
creasing  farm  exports.  ! 

With  the  organization  footing  the  entire  bill,  ; 
the  AFBF  has  opened  a  Foreign  Trade  office  in 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  which  is  characterized  as  - 
the  “crossroads  of  European  trade.” 

The  object  is  to  develop  real  European  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  farm  products,  an  effort  cer¬ 
tain  to  meet  with  some  success. 


They  Say 


Some  TV  shows  have  been  caught  fooling  the 
public  about  the  conditions  under  which  certain 
quiz  contestants  earned  their  money,  and  as 
usual  there  is  some  sentiment  that  the  Federal 
government  play  watchdog.  But  isn’t  that  the 
same  government  that  tries  to  make  taxpayers 
believe  Federal  giveaways  are  free? — National 
Assoc,  of  Manufacturers 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


HOGS:  Experts  estimate  that  hog  prices  have  about  hit  bottom.  There  will 
be  ups  and  downs,  but  prices  are  expected  to  continue  at  low  levels 
for  several  months,  with  perhaps  still  lower  prices  by  late  winter  of  1960.  Chief 
reason:  more  pigs,  with  the  guess  that  1960  spring  pig  crop  will  be  at  least  equal 
tb  1959,  possibly  larger. 

BEEF:  A 'steady  weakening  of  beef  cattle  prices  is  expected  in  coming 

■MWD  months,  to  continue  through  1960,  with  possible  serious  price  trouble 
by  1961.  Build-up  of  breeding  herds  is  slowing  a  bit,  which  will  help  if  trend 
continues. 

SHEEP:  Sheepmen  voted,  by  a  majority  of  81%,  to  continue  incentive  pay- 
hmhhmb  ments  and  promotion.  Incentive  payments  are  based  on  620  a  pound 
for  wool.  Progi’am  is  modification  of  Brannan  Plan,  and  intended  to  encourage 
production;  effect  if  applied  to  products  in  surplus,  such  as  wheat,  would  be 
entirely  different.  USDA  will  deduct  from  incentive  payments  10  per  pound  on 
wool  and  50  per  cwt.  on  live  weight  of  lambs,  to  be  used  by  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council  for  wool  and  lamb  promotion. 

KGGS:  Egg  prices,  recently  running  25%  to  3D%  below  last  year,  are 

much  lower  than  figures  seem  to  warrant.  Consumption  per  capita 
has  dropped  slightly.  Egg  production  in  September  was  only  1%  above  Septem¬ 
ber  ’58.  Cold  storage  holdings  are  a  little  above  last  year,  but  all  these  should 
not  result  in  ruinous  egg  prices.  One  suggestion  is  that  egg  production  is  ac¬ 
tually  above  government  reports.  Poultrymen  are  questioning  the  reporting  of 
egg  prices  in  the  New  York  market  on  a  continually  smaller  supply  of  eggs 
marketed.  The  tail  wags  the  dog!  (Last  report  shows  some  price  improvement.) 

BRUI  EIX4>SIS:  New  York  State  ha's  met  all  requirements  and  is  a 

iiiodified  accredited  brucollosis-fi'ee  state.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember  15  all  official  blood  samples  are  being  sent  to  Albany  laboratory,  the 
only  one  processing  blood  samples  without  charge.  These  blood  samples  are  also 
being  tested  for  leptospirosis. 

Likewise,  blood  samples  submitted  specifically  for  lepto  tests  are  also  receiv¬ 
ing  tests  for  brucellosis. 

SOIL  RAZVK:  U.  S.  farmers  offered  to  put  almost  10  million  acres  in  the 

1960  Soil  >Bank,  about  double  the  amount  available  money 
will  cover.  Already  in  Soil  Bank  are  22.4  million  acres.  Adding  around  5  million 
more  will  bring  total  to  about  28  million  acres,  about  half  of  which  represents 
entire  farms. 

If  you  offered  to  put  land  in  the  Soil  Bank  in  ’59  and  were  turned  down,  you 
will  get  preference  in  1960.  Otherv.dse,  those  who  offered  land  at  lowest  acre 
price  will  be  accepted. 

APPLES:  Unseasonably  hot  weather  interfered  with  northeastern  apple 

harvest,  causing  heavy  drop.  Quality  has  averaged  unusually 
high.  With  national  apple  crop  below  last  year,  much  improved  export  butlook 
and  a  heavy  advertising  program,  the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  states  that  the  apple  market  looks  favorable.  ,  ,, 

IXrOME  TAX:  Farm  income  tax  returns  will  be  checked  closely.  Plan 
hhmmhhmmm  is  to 'take  one  return  from  each  100  salaried  workers, 
one  in  each  10  of  farm  returns.  Businessmen  who  o\yn.  farms  will  get  “tough 
treatment”,  particularly  if  there  is  a  record  of  heavy  losses.  Fill  out  your  income 
tax  returns  carefully,  and  keep  records  to  prove  statements  if  questioned. 


.^^^SongVthe  Fa^e^ 

Y  NEIGHBOR  says  that  anyone 
with  brains  will  get  his  plowing 
done  before  the  fall  is  o’er,  by  jing, 
to  ease  his  load  of  work  next  spring. 
He  says  he  wants  his  land  all  black 
■fore  winter  launches  its  attack,  he 
figures  that  way  he’ll  be  set  in  case 
the  spring  should  turn  out  wet,  and 
he  insists  that  fall-plowed  fields  will 
always  turn  out  better  yields.  So 
he’s  up  eai’ly  doing  chores,  and  all 
day  long  his  tractor  roars;  nor  does 
he  quit  ’til  late  at  night,  his  head¬ 
lights  keep  on  shining  bright  as  that 
guy  sticks  right  at  his  toil  of  turn¬ 
ing  furrows  in  his  soil. 

I  see  no  use  to  stew  and  fret  be¬ 
cause  my  plowing  ain’t  done  yet. 
The  soil  won’t  freeze  for  quite  a 
spell  so  I  can  hold  off,  just  as  well; 
besides,  I  will  ^not  need  that  ground 
’til  sev’ral  months  have  rolled 
around,  so  there’s  no  point  in  work¬ 
ing  it  until  I’ve  rested  up  a  bit,  A 
farmer  can’t  have  any  fun  if  he 
waits  ’til  his  work’s  all  done;  that  time  just  will  not  ever  come  and  so  a 
man  is  kind  of  dumb  if  he  attempts  to  stay  ahead,  the  chances  are  that 
he’ll  be  dead  before  he  ever  finds  a  day  when  he  can  mix  his  work  with  play. 


SYRINGES  OR  TUBES 


Special  Demoflstration  Offer:  Right  now  is  the  time  to  get 
the  best  for  less  —  and  see  for  yourself. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  your  dealer  is  offering  you  one 
FREE  with  five  —  a  free  tube  or  syringe  of  AUREOMYCIN®  for 
Mastitis  (or  targot*)  with  each  five  you  purchase. 

See  for  yourself  why  AUREOMYCIN  for  Mastitis  is  8  ways 
better  —  why  you  get  faster,  surer  results  —  yet  use  only  ^ 
as  much  as  most  other  brands !  Your  own  cows  will  prove  this! 

This  special  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  for  Mastitis  or  TARGOT  today.  Available  frpm  your  vet¬ 
erinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer. 

See  why  Aureomycin  for  Mastitis  is  8  ways  better 

1.  One  dose  in  48  hours  —  most  other  brands  every  12  hours. 

2.  Effective  against  important  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  3. 
Coats  and  adheres  to  affected  tissue.  4.  No  organism  resist¬ 
ance  repoi’ted.  5.  Not  drawn  out  and  wasted  at  first  milking. 
6.  Does  not  contain  penicillin.  7.  Does  not  freeze.  8.  Available 
either  in  ointment  or  liquid  suspension. 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 

Limited  offer -buy  today! 


®AUREOMYClN  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  chloi-tetracycline. 
*TARGOT®  Brand  of  aureomycin® 
Chlortetracycline  —  Neomycin 
—  Dihydrostreptomycin  —  for  udder  infusion. 


AUREOMYCIN 


FOR  MASTITIS 
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Trade  now  to  earn  your  bi 


Your  IH  dealer  will  pawou  cash  to  deal  now ! 


You  collect  Interest 
at  6% ...  In  cash . . . 
on  your 

down  paymemt 
or  trade-in ! 


Now,  get  today’s  best  trade  on  farm  machinery,  and  fhe  reconditioned  .machine  is  then  ready  to  sell  before 
handful  of  "greenbacks”  besides!  Collect  your  IH  Earl  lext  season — he  has  fewer  carry-overs.  Further,  he  can 
Trader’s  Bonus  by  dealing  for  your  1960  needs,  now  ivoid  over  or  under-stocking  new  machines  and  you 
Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  6*^  ire  sure  to  get  the  machine  you  want.  A  share  of  these 
per  annum  on  your  trade-in,  and/or  your  down  paymen  avings  is  your  Early  Trader’s  Bonus! 
until  specified  dates  prior  to  the  season  of  use.  You  ge  Your  IH  dealer  is  bidding  high  for  your  trade-ins 
this  bonus  whether  you  buy  on  time  or  for  cash  ...  an  ightnow.  And  remember,  you’re  getting  America’s  fore- 
you  avoid  price  increases,  too.  nost  farm  machinery — brand-new,  1960  models  that 

Why  does  your  IH  dealer  make  this  big  bonus  offer  )ut-feature  anything  on  the  market.  Shop  for  double- 
Early  trading  enables  him  to  recondition  your  old  mj  falue  at  your  IH  dealer’s  Early  Trading  Post,  ^uy 
chine  this  winter — keep  his  shop  busy.  lihead  to  be  ahead  in  ’60! 


All  these  advanced  IH  machines 
pay  you  an  Early  Trader’s  ^onus 

You  can  buy  practically  any  IH  machine  at  Bonus  Days’  savings.  Any  model 
of  the  machines  shown  here — tractors,  combines,  balers,  field  harvesters — 
they  all  pay  a  bonus!  Still  more  bonus-earners  include:  hay  conditioners, 
field  choppers,  potato  diggers,  corn  heads  for  combines,  windrowers,  and 
many  others.  But  more — when  you  buy  a  tractor,  you  can  get  any  imple¬ 
ment  that  goes  with  it  under  the  bonus  plan! 


.  O'.-.s 
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Get  double  value  in  a  plus-featured  Farmallwet  double  value  in  husky  International®.  From 
Six  row-crop  power  sizes— 10  to  65  hp*— give  y#)  *0  80  hp*  seven  power  sizes  with  built-in  brawn 
unmatched  array  of  features  ...  at  bonus  savings!  Jots  second  to  none.  Bonus  starts  the  day  you  trade! 
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Get  double  value  in  McCormick®  combines. 

Seven  to  18-foot . . .  more/  threshing  capacity,  size  for 
size.  Ea»ly  Trader’s  Bonus  gives  you  even  greater  value ! 


Get  double  value  in  field  harvesters.  This 
McCormick  field  harvester  chops  with  the  biggest,  but 
it’s  priced  with  the  lowest.  Bonus  makes  extra  savings! 


Get  double  value  in  top-capacity  balers.  Ownei 
report  tying  over  2,000  bales  a  day  in  heavy  cropj 
with  low-cost  No.  46.  It’s  tops  in  dependability,  t( 


Set  double  value  in  a  1 0-speed  crawler.  Torque 
wplifier,  bigger  power  help  this  new  T-340  outwork 
Jother  3-4-plow  crawlers.  It  handles  3-point  tools. 
V^orrected  belt  hp. 


. 
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Any  IH  implement  bought  with 
a  new  IH  tractor  also  pays  a  bonus 

Now,  get  a  better  deal  plus  an  Early  Trader’s 
Bonus  on  all  the  equipment  you  buy  with  a  new 
IH  tractor.  Plows,  tillage  tools,  planters,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  mowers,  rakes,  spreaders,  loaders,  and  even  a 
wagon  can  “sweeten”  your  IH  Early  Trader’s  deal. 
Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  your  1960  equipment  needs! 
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Bonus 


Answers  to  your  questions 


How  many  months  can  /  collect  6%? 

Your  interest — 6%  per  annum  on  your  down  payment,  the  value  of  your 
trade-in,  or  both — starts  when  you  make  your  down  payment — in  trade  or 
cash.  Your  IH  dealer  figures  this  interest  until  the  machine’s  next  use  season, 
then  pays  it  in  advance  ...  in  cash!  The  sooner  you  trade,  the  more  you  save! 


Can  /  trade  in  a  combine  on  a  tractor? 

You  don’t  have  to  trade  like  for  like.  You  might,  for  instance,  trade  an  old 
combine,  or  a  baler  on  a  new  IH  tractor. 


How  much  must  i  pay  down? 

You  don’t  need  cash.  Your  trade-in  is  usually  enough  to  swing  an  Early  Trader’s 
deal.  Park  your  old  machinery  on  your  IH  dealer’s  lot  where  it  will  earn  Q% 
interest  for  you. 


What  if  I  pay  cash? 

Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  on  any  pre-payment 
that’s  part  of  a  cash  or  trade-in  deal.  Your  cash  or  trade-in  guarantees  you 
against  a  price  increase,  too. 


Do  time  saies  pay  me  a  bonus? 


You  can  still  get  6%  per  annum  on  your  trade-in  or  cash  down  payment  even 
if  you  buy  machinery  under  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan.  Under  certain 
conditions,  finance  charges  can  be  waived  till  you  take  dehvery. 

The  earlier  you  trade,, the  more  you  save 

Figure  a  deal  for  proof  of  BIG  savings  on  brand-new  IH  machines  for 
1960!  You’U  find  your  IH  dealer  tradin’  high  and  offering  a  big  Early 
Trader’s  Bonus  besides!  .He’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  allabout  his  6%  bonus 
plan,  and  his  price  protection  dates.  The  sooner  you  see  your  IH  dealer, 
the  more  you  save! 


International  Harvester  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  its  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  at  any 
time,  and  will  assume  no  obligation  for  orders 
executed  under  the  plan  after  that  date. 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 

\ 

Internaiional  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  In  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment . .  .  Twine  . . .  Industrial  Tractors  and 
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2-FORMING 


1 -EXCAVATING  AND  GRADING 


Concrete  should  be  placed  on  firm  soil.  Remove  all  soft 
material,  then  grade  the  area  to  the  approximate  slope. 
Provide  15  square  feet  for  each  hog,  75  to  100'square 
feet  for  each  dairy  cow,  and  30  to  40  square  feet  for 
each  beef  animal. 


5-TONGUE-AND-GROOVE  JOINTS 


Forms  consist  of  2x4's,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
slab.  A  4-inch  slab  is  sufficient  for  livestock,  but  6  inches 
is  needed  where  heavy  loads  will  be  driven  over  it. 
The  slope  of  the  form  should  never  be  less  than  V4  inch 
to  1  foot.  Place  the  forms  10  feet  apart  so  that  concrete 
can  be  placed  in  strips. 


3-THICKENED  EDGE 


6-QUALITY  CONCRETE 


When  ordering  ready-mixed  concrete,  specify  a  mix 
containing  a  maximum  of  6  gallons  of  water  for  each 
sack  of  cement,  not  less  than  6  sacks  of  cement  for 
each  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  aggregate  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  size  of  1V2  inches. 

If  concrete  is  mixed  on  the  job  ancj  average-moist 
aggregate  is  used,  add  5  gallons  of  water  for  each 
sack  of  cement  and  enough  aggregate  to  make  a  mushy, 
workable  mix.  Adjust  the  amount  of  aggregate,  never 
the  amount  of  water,  to  change  the  consistency  of 
the  mix. 


7-FLOATING 


No  fill  is  needed  if  the  soil  in  the  yard  is  sandy  and  well 
drained.  In  soils  containing  about  50  per  cent  clay  and 
silt,  provide  a  fill  of  gravel  about  1  to  2  inches  thick. 
Place  a  four  to  6-inch  fill  in  sticky,  poorly  drained  clays 
and  organic  soils. 


Float  the  concrete  immediately  after  screeding  with  a 
long-handled  wood  float  to  work  out  any  air  pockets,  or 
stony  places  in  the  surface.  The  float  is  made  of  a  1x2 
inch  piece  of  smooth  pine  24  inches  long.  It  is  kept  from 
warping  by  a  1x4  inch  brace  across  each  end. 


Between  each  of  the  adjacent  strips  a  tcngue-and- 
groove  joint  keys  the  slabs  together  and  prevents  un¬ 
even  movement.  The  groove  is  made  by  a  beveled  1x2 
nailed  to  the  side  form. 


A  thickened  edge  18  inches  wide  along  the  perimeter 
of  the  yard  prevents  tractors  and  trucks  from  breaking 
and  crumbling  the  edge.  It  is  made  4  inches  thicket'  than 
the  rest  of  the  pavement. 


4-FILL 


ia  ‘Pave  « 

CONCRETE 

BARNYARD 


8-BROOMING 


A  paved  barnyard  must  have  a  nonslip  surface  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  livestock.  For  this  reason  the  surface  is 
roughened  with  a  stiff-bristled  bro(>m  after  floating. 


9-DUMMY  JOINTS 


Dummy  joints  are  grooves  cut  about  1  inch  deep  across 
the  strips  to  control  shrinkage.  They  are  placed  every 
20  feet  along  each  strip.  A  good  tool  for  making  these 
joints  is  a  straight  hoe  to  which  bolts  are  fastened  for 
gauging  the  depth  of  the  cut. 


10-CURING  COMPOUND 


Commercially  prepared  membrane  curing  compounds 
ore  often  used  to  seal  moisture  in  concrete.  They  are 
sprayed  on  the  surface  immediately  after  brooniing> 


11 -CURING  WITH  STRAW 


The  longer  the  reaction  between  the  moisture  in  the  con* 
Crete  and  the  cement  continues,  the  stronger  and  more 
durable  the  concrete  becomes,  j  For  at  least  five  day* 
after  the  concrete  is  placed,  <1  paved  yard  should  b® 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 


Meet  McCulloch’s  New  NUMBER  ONE  Saws 

PARIN' 
TO  GO- 


Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 

At  30°  below  or  120°  above  —  or  any  weather  condition 
in  between  —  the  new  McCulloch  Number  One  chain  saws 
are  built  to  start  fast  and  deliver  full  cutting  power  all 
day  long  —  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

The  photo  inset  shows  a  torture  test  in  blistering  desert 
heat.  This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  punishing  depend¬ 
ability  tests  the  Number  Ones  had  to  pass  before  they 
were  stamped  the  best  money  can  buy. 

Then  the  saws  were  put  through  rugged  on-the-job 
tests  by  more  than  300  farmers,  pulpcutters  and  profes¬ 
sional  loggers  throughput  the  country.  And  their  votes 
added  up  to  another  landslide  victory  for  new  McCulloch 
Number  One  chain  saws. 

Try  a  tough  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 


ONE/ 40  Direct-Drive 

Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money; 
•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 
•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes  — 12,  18,  24" 

tank  •  Pintail  Chain 
As  low  as 

$15495 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 

Number  One  In  World  Sales 

For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  CV 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  fScott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada*  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif, 
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Dr.  W.  J.  Mumm  believes  his  multi-eared 
corn  points  to  a  new  era  in  corn  growing. 


Information  in  this  column  comes  from 
manufacturers,  experiment  stations , 
farmers,  and  from  anywhere  the  editors 
find  new  ideas  that  we  think  will  interest 
you.  A  card  will  bring  you  more  details  if 
they  are  available.  If  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 


Eight  Ears  Per  Stalk  —  five  or  more 
stalks  per  kernel  of  corn  planted  — 
that’s  the  prediction  of  one  commercial 
plant  breeder.  Corn  that  actually  does 
this  has  been  developed  experimentally. 

Use  of  picker — shellers  and  combines 


modified  to  harvest  shelled  corn  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  need  for  smaller  stalks  and  a 
higher  conversion  of  plant  food  to 
grain.  Smaller  stalks  can  also  mean 
greater  resistance  tb  lodging. 

Preliminary  checks  of  experimental 
plots  indicate  higher  per  acre  yield  with 
multiple  ear  corn.  Each  corn  plant  till¬ 
ers  into  five  to  six  stalks,  each  stalk 
sets  from  6  to  10  ears.  Ears  are  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  with  cobs  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil. 

A  limited  quantity  of  seed  is  expected 
to  be  available  for  farm  use  in  1961. 

Plant  (irowth  Regulator  —  USDA  sci¬ 
entists  have  shed  new  light  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  light.  They’ve  discovered  that 
light  pulls  the  trigger  of  plant  develop¬ 
ment  by  controlling  pigments  formed 
in  plant  tissues.  Color  and  intensity  of 
light  determine  the  formation  of  these 
pigments,  which  in  turn  regulate  pro¬ 
cesses  of  flowering,  seed  germination, 
color  production,  and  other  character¬ 


istics.  The  discovery  is  hailed  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  break-through  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  greater  control  over  the  behavior 
of  plants  used  in  farming. 

Egg-tainers  —  Egg  cartons,  each  hold¬ 
ing  a  dozen  eggs,  are  being  stacked  in 
collapsible  wire  baskets  for  handling 
from  the  packer  to  purchase  by  con¬ 
sumers.  This  eliminates  the  large  fiber- 
board  containers  that  hold  30  dozen 
eggs.  Handling  is  speeded  up  and  bas¬ 
kets  also  have  a  cost  advantage,  since 
they  last  two  years  compared  to  fiber- 
board  containers’  four  round  trips 

As  Ye  Produce,  So  Shall  Ye  Eat  --An 
automatic  device  has  been  developed 
that  measures  feed  to  a  dairy  cow  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  production.  Each  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  milk,  on  its  way  through 
a  metering  device,  causes  an  electrical 
impulse  to  meter  out  grain  to  the  cow. 
A  dial  can  be  set  to  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  time  of  year,  pasture 
condition,  etc. ' 


I’m  a  Big  Man  in  the  Biggest 
Dairy  Cooperative  in  the  Miikshed 

My  voice  and  vote  helped  to  shape  policy-making 
decisions  at  the  Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting 


It’s  like  this:  We  active  members  in  the  561  locals  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  vote 
for  the  directors,  for  the  people  who  formulate  our  wishes  into  words,  and  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  present  and  discuss  our  ideas  on  the  floor  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  These 
same  delegates  report  back  to  us  the  thinking  and  desires  of  members  in  other  locals. 
They  tell  us  what  majority  opinion  prevailed. 

Following  are  policy-making  decisions  adopted  at  the  40th  Annual  Meeting  to  guide 
our  Association  for  the  next  12  months: 


PROTECT  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS:  Asked 

for  legislation  to  protect  both  consumers  and 
producers  against  losses  caused  by  work  stop¬ 
page  not  directly  connected  with  cither. 

SOUND  MILK  PROMOTION  &  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING:  Urged  continued  efforts  to  formulate  a 
sound,  equitable  program  of  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

NO  ARTIFICIAL  BARRIERS  TO  MARKETS: 

Ratified  action  of  our  Board  in  supporting  the 
proposed  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  SHOULD  REPRE¬ 
SENT  FARMERS:. Pledged  support  of  relief  leg¬ 
islation  when  labor  unions  try  to  organize  dairy 
farmers. 

JOBS  INSTEAD  OF  JAIL:  Recommended  lib¬ 
eralization  of  labor  laws  to  permit  employment 
of  minors  on  a  limited  scale,  thereby  reducing 
juvenile  delinquency. 

COMBAT  LEPTOSPIROSIS:  Urged  intensified 
research  by  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  colleges 
to  identify  and  destroy  organisms  causing  this 
costly  disease. 


FOREST  LANDS  FOR  NORTHWAY:  Recom- 

mended  Forest  Preserve  lands,  not  farms  and 
orchards  of  Champlain  Valley,  be  used  for  Thru¬ 
way  to  Canada. 

WHAT  COST  STANDARDIZED  MILK? 

Instructed  Board  of  Directors  to  study  probable 
effect  on  members’  returns  of  proposed  process¬ 
ing  and  sale  of  standardized  milk. 

DATING  OF  MILK  OUTDATED:  New  York 

City  requirement  should  be  "removed;  modern 
handling  and  refrigeration  methods  make  it  un¬ 
necessary. 

OPEN  UP  TIGHT  POOLS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND: 

Work  for  freedom  of  movement  of  producers  and 
plants  between  the  several  Federal  Marketing 
Orders  to  etpialize  sharing  of  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  surplus  burden. 

UNHITCH  ORDER  27  FROM  MIDWEST  CON- 
DENSERItS:  Recommend  every  effort  be  made 
to  remove  Midwest  price  ceiling  from  Order  27. 
Also  adjustment  of  pricing  to  equalize  differ¬ 
ences  between  Order  27  Class  1  prices  and  those 
in  other  Federally -regulated  markets  in  the 
Northeast. 
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CALF  PENS 

Keep  Them  Cool,  Clean,  Roomy 


EMPIRK  STATE  ((TEEA' 


CALF  PENS  are  mighty  important 
during  the  winter,  since  the  right 
kind  can  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble.  This 
is  true  regardless  of  whether  they’re 
in  a  conventional  or  loafing  shed  type 
of  barn.  In  planning  them,  there  are 
six  major  points  to  consider,  for  they 
should  be: 

1.  Cool. 

2.  The  same  temperature  at  all  times. 

3.  Located  so  they  are  free  of  drafts. 

4.  Easily  kept  clean  and  dry. 

5.  Numerous  enough  to  permit  group¬ 
ing  of  calves  by  size. 

6.  Roomy  to  prevent  over-crowding. 

Keep  Pens  Cool 

An  ideal  calf  barn  temperature  runs 
around  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  it 
can  be  much  cooler.  Although  we’ve 
never  known  of  a  calf  freezing  to  death 
in  a  barn,  overheated  quarters  kill 
many  calves  every  year.  The  actual  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  doesn’t  really  make  much 
dilference  as  long  as  it  stays  well  above 
the  freezing  point.  Calves  will  get  shag¬ 
gy  in  cold  quarters,  of  course,  but 
they’re  usually  healthier  than  those 
reared  in  warm  barns.  However,  certain 
requirements  have  to  be  met  if  cold 
pens  are  to  be  satisfactory  for  calves. 

First  of  all,  they  should  have  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  at  all  times,  for  fre¬ 
quent  changing  from  cold  to  warm  or 
warm  to  cold  represerits  the  surest  way 
we  know  for  starting  trouble  in  a  calf 
barn.  The  matter  of  temperature  con¬ 
trol  can  often  be  taken  care  of  pretty 
well  by  installing  a  ventilator  in  one 
of  the  calf  barn  windows.  This  consists 
of  a  suitably  sized  electric  fan  coupled 
to  a  thermostat  which  can  be  set  at 
the  desired  temperature.  When  the 
building  gets  too  .warm  the  fan  starts 
automatically,  drawing  in  fresh  outside 
air  and  forcing  out  the  damp  inside 
air.  After  the  temperature  gets  down 
where  it  belongs,  the  fan  cuts  off  and 
remains  inactive  until  the  barn  gets  too 
warm  again. 

Prevent  Drafts 

In  addition  to  being  protected  against 
sudden  temperature  changes  by  venti¬ 
lating  devices,  pens  shouldn’t  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  bad  drafts  through  open  hay 
chutes  or  broken  windows.  Neither 
should  they  be  located  next  to  doors 
that  are  frequently  opened  in  bad 
weather.  If  they  must  be  located  in 
such  places,  the  sides  of  the  pens  can 
be  boarded  up  four  or  five  feet  high 
to  serve  as  protection.  Concrete  floors 
and  walls  should  be  covered  by  wall 


For  complete  com¬ 
fort  for  yourself  and 
your  family  this 
winter,  switch  to  modern  electric 
heating.  Electric  heat  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  quickly  and  economically. 
Switch  right  now  and  get  a  full 


winter's  enjoyment  from  your 
new  system.  Take  your  choice  of 
baseboard,  wall  units,  glass  pan¬ 
els  or  concealed  cable.  For  in¬ 
formation  ask  your  electric  heat¬ 
ing  contractor  or  the  nearest 
RG&E  representative. 


MW  U  tk  ti/M  to  '(Mali 


board  or  plenty  of  bedding.  Otherwise 
the  calves  may  be  chilled  by  direct  con¬ 
tact  of  their  bodies  with  the  cold  ce- 
mfent,  especially  in  the  case  of  frosty 
outside  walls. 

It  is  important  that  pens  be  located 
so  they  are  easily  cleaned  and  bedded 
with  the  rest  of  the  barn,  for  those 
that  are  tucked  away  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  are  likely  to  be  neglected,  and 
filthy  pens  encourage  calf  diseases. 
Some  owners  favor  wire  or  slatted  false 
bottoms  in  calf  pens,  but  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  plan  calls  for  floor  drains  or  a 
sloping  floor  to  provide  drainage. 

The  number  of  pens  needed  will  na¬ 
turally  depend  on  the  size  of  the  herd, 
but  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  made 
so  that  calves  of  approximately  equal 
age  can  be  kept  together.  An  owner 
raising  his  own  replacements  can  usu¬ 
ally  figure  that  about  6  per  cent  of  his 
cattle  will  be  calves  under  8  weeks  of 
age,  and  about  twice  that  many  will 
be  from  two  to  ten  months  old. '  The 
older  calves  need  not  be  kept  in  so- 
called  calf  pens. 

When  calves  under  weaning  age  are 
kept  in  separate  pens  as  recommended, 
these  pens  should  be  about  4x8  or  6x6 
feet  square.  A  single  pen  for  4  older 
calves  should  be  at  least  10x10  feet  and 
one  12.xl2  feet  would  be  better. 

"  Dr.  J .  Bailey 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


Mr.  says  Many  Users 

^  I  Iff)  50%  to  75% 
ll/l  iri  ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  on 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-thc-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  t^SHlEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patonted  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Potentod  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Pour  Decorator  Colors  I 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  «s  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Au.to^iatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  LSIJ  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


ALWAYS  AT 


YOUR  SERVICE 


ROCHESTER  GASl  RGsE  land  ELECTRIC 


OWNED  BY  MORE 


THAN  18,000  SHAREHOLDERS 


Miss  Phyllis  Hotaling  of  Cato,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
1959  winner  of  the  Grange  Queen  Contest. 


(716)  12 
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Simple  tilting  frame  of  pipe  lets  two  men  and  a  trac¬ 
tor  tip  large  concrete  panels  into  place  in  minutes  1 


“Quick,  easy  ‘tilt- up’  method 
makes  solid  concrete 
a  real  money-saver!’’ 


For  lifetime  farm  shelters,  here’s  a  new  technique  that 
delivers  what  you  want  at  costs  that  are  often  far  less 
than  you’d  pay  for  “temporary”  structures. 

Concrete  walls  start  out  like  floors!  They’re  cast  flat.  Then; 
with  farm  tractor  power  and  a  triangular  tilting  frame,  sec¬ 
tions  are  tilted  into  place.  Panel  sizes  up  to  10'  x  10'  mean 
fast  completion.  No  comphcated  equipment.  No  special  mixes. 
You  get  35^"  thick  walls  that  can  really  take  abuse. 

Fire,  rodents  and  weather  can’t  hurt  concrete.  There’s  no 
rust  or  rot,  no  painting  or  other  upkeep.  “Tilt-up”  concrete 
saves  both  time  and  dollars. 

Write  for  booklet,  "^Construction  Details  for  Tilt-up  Concrete 
Farm  Buildings.” 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine 
234  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


lli 


/TH«  MARK  OF  A 


MODERN  FARM  ^  , 

concrete 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


PRICE  BREAK! 

All  Metal,  Triple  Shot,  Silver  Tipped 

23  REFILLS  n 


Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen  Made 


.nciwding:  "Scripto" 
"Eversharp"  "Paper 
Mate"  "Waterman" 
"Wearever"  and  ovei 
200  others  (except 
Parker). 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  Colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown, 
Lavender  or 
Gold  Ink. 


($4) 

Value) 


SPECIAL  ! 

10  PENS  & 
15  REFILLS 
$1^00 


($3 

Value) 


100  PENS,  $6.60 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink, 
Add  lOc  shipping  charge. 
Money-back  Guarantee. 
Quantity  and  imprint  prices 
on  request. 

Gold  Foil  Boxes  for  Gift  Packing,  4c  Each 
FAIR  TRADE  CO.,  Dept.  84-MI 5, 

86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


SNOW  TIRE  PRICES  SLASHED  — 

FIRESTONE  TOWN 
&  COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER  TIRES 


rube  Type  Tubeless 
Black  Black  White 
670-lb  18.85  21.4025.75 
710-15  20.85  23.35  28.20 
760! 5  22.80  25.6030.85 
800-15  25.00  28.40  34.25 
750-14  24.35  25.75 

800-14  23.35  28.15 

3o0-l4  25.60  30.85 

900-14  28.40  34.25 

''00-16  17.35 


These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud  Tires. 
They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to  pull  thru 
Mud  &  Snow.  A  real  Bargain.  Includes  all 
taxes.'^Free  Delivery. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
•  Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


GET  HAY  BALES  IN 

I  READ  YOUR  question  on  rolled  hay 
bales.  We  use  the  rotobaler  and  like 
it  very  much.  We  find  the  bales  easy  to 
handle  and  feed.  Also,  they  do  not 
break  when  dropped. 

However,  when  I  see  the  way  some 
folks  leave  them  out  to  weather  it 
makes  me  a  bit  ashamed  to  admit  we 
use  one.  I  am  sure  the  hay  is  not  as 
good  when  exposed  more  than  a  few 
days.  Also  the  loss  of  the  crop  where 
the  bales  rest  is  an  item. 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  statement 
on  the  matter  ofi  leaving  them  out  too 
long.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out, 
these  are  the  ones  you  see.  There  are 
many  good  farmers  who  haul  them  in 
before  things  get  bad,  or  even  before 
people  realize  they  use  the  rolled  bales. 

Every  issue  of  your  magazine  makes 
me  want  to  say  thanks  ^or  the  opinions 
you  so  well  express. — George  B.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

BALED  HAY  LOMMEAT 

A  V  I  N  G  read  and  enjoyed  your 
magazine  for  years  a  comment  in 
the  last  issue  about  baled  hay  inter¬ 
ested  me. 

I  have  used  a  roll  baler  for  eight 
years.  Being  able  to  leave  the  bales  in 
the  field  without  hurting  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  we  use  them  here.  Most 
of  us  do’ our  haying  alone  or  only  with 
help  to  haul  in.  I  usually  bale  quite  a 
bit,  and  someone  comes  along  and 
wants  to  help  haul  in.  We  do  that  most 
of  the  time  in  the  evening.  It  would  be 
hard  to  haul  in  every  day  after  I  get 
through  baling,  quite  often  at  chore 
time  or  after. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  little 
they  wet,  and  how  quickly  with  a  half 


day’s  sunshine  and  a  little  wind,  they 
will  dry  off.  If  they  have  been  out  in  a 
recent  rain  and  we  are  going  to  haul  in, 
we  roll  them  over  and  hitch  the  loose 
end  of  the  string. 

The  first  year  I  had  the  baler  I  haul¬ 
ed  in  every  night  and  had  to  work  till 
10  or  11  p.m.  to  do  it.  Eventually,  I  got 
some  wet— and  I  haven’t  cared  since 
once  it  is  baled.  A  few  years  ago  I  did 
lose  some  in  the  two  hurricanes  we  had, 
and  I  went  down  in  the  fields  and  pick¬ 
ed  some  out  of  four  to  six  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  low  places.  I  lost  the  bales 
that  lay  in  water  and  a  layer  on  the 
outside.  It  was  fine  hay.  Coarse  hay  will 
not  wet  in  so  far. 

As  for  hurting  the  new  crop,  they  do 
not  cover  as  much  as  they  look,  but  for 
two  or  three  weeks  they  do  no  harm.  If 
they  lie  longer,  it  looks  bad,  but  the 
next  yeai*  it  is  grown  over  again  and 
you  can’t  see  where  they  lay. 

Usually  there  is  not  over  a  handful 
of  spoilage  in  the  bale  that  looks  bad. 
If  we  do  not  roll  them  over  before 
hauling  in  they  are  slimy  and  moldy 
looking  on  the  bottom,  and  lots  of  times 
night  crawlers  on  them.  But  next  win¬ 
ter  that  part  is  as  green  as  the  inside. 
My  Holsteins  eat  it  all  even  though 
they  get  all  they  want. — Cecil  Jewett, 
Smithfield,  Maine 

BEMEMBEH 
'•DEW  DHOPS” 

In  Mrs.  Clow’s  article  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  5  issue,  “I  Was  a  Grange  Baby”,  I 
note  her  mention  of  the  Sunday  School 
paper  “Dew  Drops.”  I  am  twenty-five 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Clow,  but  “Dew 
Drops”  was  the  little  paper  I  used  to 
take  home  from  Sunday  School.  I  had 
not  thought  of  the  name  in  many  years. 

— Rolla  Van  Doren,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  CORNER 


!§orglkum  for  Silage 


QOR  the  past  two  years  Ed  Has- 
brouck  of  Goshen,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  growings 
black  amber  sorghum  for  silage. 
“For  me  the  crop  has  a  number  of 
advantages  over  corn,”  said  Ed,  “but 
I  still  don’t  feel  like  recommending  it 
to  my  neighbors  be¬ 
cause  it  does  have 
one  serious  fault — it 
goes  down  rather 
badly  when  we  have 
heavy  rains  or  wind. 
When  it  does  go 
down,  you  lose  a  lot 
of  it  with  the  usual 
chopper.  Perhaps  the 
problem  could  b  e 
solved  by  using  one 
of  those  horizontal 
whirling  choppers 
that  create  a  con¬ 
siderable  updraft  when  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  They  do  a  good  jcxb  of  picking  up 
lodged  hay.” 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  advantages 
as  told  by  Ed  include  the  folio-wing: 

1.  Because  we  sow  it  broadcast,  it 
isn’t  necessary  to  cultivate  or  use  chem¬ 
ical  weed  killers. 

Therefore  we  can  grow  the  same  or 
more  tons  with  less  labor.  Yield  per 
acre  witji  us  is  about  the  same  as  corn. 
“A  few  years  ago,”  said  Ed,  “I  tried 


an  all-grass  program,  including  grass 
silage.  The  trouble  I  ran  into  was  that 
we  couldn’t  get  meadows  re-seeded 
rapidly  enough,  and  we  found  that  we 
needed  a  crop  to  break  up  sod  and  con¬ 
trol  weeds.” 

2.  Sorghum  can  be  planted  later  than 
corn. 

“We  plan  to  put  it  in  from  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  to  July  1,”  Ed  commented, 
“but  I  have  known  one  man  who  has 
planted  as  late  as  July  15  and  had  a 
good  crop.” 

3.  The  harvest  season  is  longer. 

.  “We  start  chopping  and  putting  in 
the  silo  by  August  15,  and  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  until  frost.  Sorghum  doesn’t  ma¬ 
ture  as  rapidly  as  com,  and  this,  added 
to  the  fact  that  we  can  plant  it  later, 
gives  us  a  longer  harvesting  season. 

“I  find  sorghum  silage  more  palatable 
to  the  cows  than  corn  silage.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  it  is  lower  in  fat  content 
and  probably  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  Even  so,  it  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  cows  will  produce  just  as 
much  milk  on  sorghum  silage  as  on 
corn  silage. 

“I  have  been  growing  40  acres  a 
year,”  continued  Ed.  “In  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  I  mentioned,  namely,  that 
it  lodges  badly,  I  am  planning  to  grow 
the  same  acreage  again-  next  year.” 


Ed  HasbroucK 


While  Johnny  is  getting  a  full  pail  from  his  pet  cow,  Daddy  is 
getting  a  bulk  milk  cooler— ful  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

'  And  like  most  dairymen  today,  Johnny’s  daddy  knows  that  venti¬ 
lation  creates  a  more  even  temperature  in  his  barn,  a  more  healthy 
atmosphere  for  his  cows,  and  more  milk. 

But  a  ventilating  system  is  not  just  a  fan! 

At  your  G.L.F.  a  specialist  will  help  you  plan  the  job— a  two 
volume  system  with  the  right  size  for  your  barn  and  number  of  cows 
. .  .  and  air  intakes  placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

Stop  in  soon.  Look  over  the  complete  selection  of  G.L.F.  venti¬ 
lating  system  .  .  .  including  the  top  quality  Aerovent  line. 


®  VENTILATING 

SYSTEMS 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


(718)  14 


HOURS  FRESHER 
MEANS 

GREATER  CHOICE  OF  BULLS, 

IMPROVEO 

CONCEPTION 


1 


With  NYABC's  new  shipping  sched¬ 
ule/  most  local  technicians  receive 
sire  semen  eight  hours  fresher  — 
giving  you  top-notch  service  to  the 
best  bulls  used  by  NYABC— all  to  meet 
the  fiscal  year  goal;  "A  COW  A 
MINUTE"  and  to  breed  "Better  Cattle 
For  Better  Farm  Living."  For  bulls 
available,  call  your  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  today. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-A 
Ithaca,  IN.  Y. 

Serving  Dair^y  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  A  *  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Check  here  if  you  want  the  facts  about  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder. 
Name _ 


Address  _ _ 

City  _ State  _ 

PLEASE  PPINT  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

Get  the  facts  and  order  soon  for  generous  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  now  in  effect. 


CHAMPIONBERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW, PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any¬ 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT/  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 
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This  930  pound  Champion  4-H  Steer  was  shown  by  Roger  Garrett  of  Geneva  at  "he 
tenth  annual  Western  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show  &  Sale  held  at  the  Caledonia  Stock¬ 
yards  of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative.  The  trophy,  donated  by  Empire,  is 
held  by  Loblaw  representative,  Charles  Higgins,  who  paid  70c  a  pound  for  the  animal. 


Winners  At  Caledonia 


Frank  Buehler,  buyer  for  P  &  C  Food  Markets,  poses  with  the  Champion  Open  Class 
Pen  of  Three  Steers.  Holding  the  trophy,  given  by  the  New  York  Beef  Cattlemen's 
Association,  is  Wes  Woodard,  herdsman  of  Wehle  Stock  Farms  at  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


On  the  left  is  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  substituting  for  Mrs.  Forrestel,  buyer  0 
this  Champion  Open  Class  Lamb.  The  iamb  was  entered  by  Richard  Hunt  of  Ithac0< 
N.  Y.,  but  his  brother,  Robert,  also  substitutes  to  receive  the  trophy. 
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NEED  A  NEW  BATTERY? 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


HE  REAL  consideration  to 
watch  when  you  buy  a  battery 
(or  anything  else)  is  to  get  the 
most  value  for  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Checking  the  price  is 
simple  enough.  Trying  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  battery  is  something  else 
again,  because  it  involves  weighing 
such  factors  as  the  internal  construc¬ 
tion,  the  power  'output  of  the  battery, 
and  the  guaranteed  life. 


battery  at  sale  price.  This  is  especially 
sound  if  you  can  buy  a  battery  dry, 
and  keep  it  as  a  spare  until  you  need  it. 

Then,  when  your  present  battery 
quits,  you  can  be  going  again  without 
much  bother — and  you  can  always  sell 
a  junk  battery  without  any  problem. 
This  is  mentioned  because  some  sales 
might  be  on  a  trade-in  basis  which 


doesn’t  apply  if  you’re  buying  a 
“spare.” 

In  addition  to  the  power-output  rat¬ 
ing,  there  is  another  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  which  is  helpful  in  determining 
the  starting  capabilities  of  a  battery. 
This  is  a  rating  in  terms  of  number  of 
minutes  they  will  deliver  full  power  at 
zero  temperature.  This  gives  a  better 
indication  of  starting  ability  than  pow¬ 
er-output  alone,  because  the  longer  your 
battery  will  deliver  full  power,  the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  you  have  of  getting  started 
under  severe  conditions. 

You  might  find  two  batteries  with  the 
same  power  output  and  the  same  guar¬ 
anteed  life,  but  one  would  deliver  full 
power  for  4  minutes,  and  the  other  for 
5%,  at  zero.  The  extra  1%  minutes 
might  be  worth  the  extra  two  dollars 
or  so,  on  a  cold  day. 


Whether  you  are  buying  a  battery 
for  tractor,  truck,  or  car,  this  all  pretty 
much  applies.  Probably  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  purchasing  a  tractor  bat¬ 
tery  and  a  car  or  truck  battery  is  that 
you’ll  find  less  variety  in  the  tractor 
batteries  available,  so  your  decision 
should  be  simpler '  and  easier  to  make. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  in 
connection  with  a  battery  purchase — 
particularly  if  it  is 'for  a  car  or  truck. 
You  might  buy  an  excellent  6-volt  bat¬ 
tery  and  then  in  six  months  or  a  year, 
decide  to  trade  for  a  vehicle  with  a  12- 
volt  system.  You  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
use  a  6-volt  battery  with  a  12-volt  sys¬ 
tem,  so  you’d  simply  lose  all  the  extra 
life  you  bought.  So  you  might  consider 
whether  you’ll  be  trading  soon,  before 
you  make  the  final  decision  on  which 
battery  to  buy. 


One  of  the  best  ways  for  you  to  find 
out  about  this  is  to  conduct  a  little  sur¬ 
vey  of  your  own.  Visit  two  or  three 
service  stations,  and  find  out  what  they 
^ari’y.  Also  check  your  implement  deal¬ 
er  and  perhaps  a  car  dealer. 

As  you  look,  make  a  list,  showing 
each  price,  rated  power-output,  length 
of  guai’antee,  and  whether  it  is  heavy- 
duty  construction  or  not.  In  general, 
tractor  batteries  are  more  ruggedly 
built  inside,  to  better  stand  the  vibra¬ 
tion  they  must  take.  Most  automobiles 
have  smoother-running  engines  than 
most  tractors  do,  and  in  addition,  the 
automobile  engines  are  cushion- 
mounted.  So  a  tractor  battery  must  be 
built  to  take  more  vibration-abuse  than 
a  car  battery. 

Rugged  Construction 

Incidentally,  this  ruggedness  may 
mean  a  little  sacrifice  in  power  output, 
but  that’s  consider’ed  sound,  because  a 
tractor  battery  doesn’t  have  the  severe 
loads  of  headlights,  heater,  defroster, 
and  radio — especially  with  night  opera¬ 
tion — like  the  car  battery  does.  So  you 
can  see  why  a  heavily  built  tractor  bat¬ 
tery  is  not  necessarily  suited  to  service 
in  your  car  or  truck. 

After  you  finish  your  survey  you’ll 
probably  find  the  most  expensive  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  have  the  most  power  or 
the  longest  guarantee.  You’ll  probably 
find  the  lowest  priced  batteries  don’t 
have  as  much  power  as  you  need,  and 
they’ll  have  the  shortest  guaranteed 
fife — which  makes  their  cost  per  year 
of  life  pretty  high. 

Some  place  in  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  will  be  your  •  best  buy.  You’ll 
have  to  figure  out  which  one  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  price,  most  powdr  and  length 
of  guarantee.  You  might  find  an  extra 
two  dollars  will  get  you  a  lot  more 
power  and  some  extra  life,  reducing 
your  cost  per  year  of  service  and  giv- 
you  a  greater  margin  of  reserve 
power  for  cold-weather  starting. 

Wet  or  Dry  Bo'i'teries 

Another  thing  for  you  to  consider  is 
whether  you  buy  the  battery  “wet”  or 
“dry.”  Many  batteries  are  sold  today 
"dthout  the  electrolyte  installed,  and 
you  add  it  when  you  are  ready  to  use 
(he  battery.  This  avoids  “aging  on  the 
shelf,”  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
(fickle  charging  to  maintain  the  bat-^ 
tery.  Thus,  you  are  assured  of  a  “fresh” 
battery,  and  you  stand  a  better  chance 
of  getting  all  the  life  you’re  paying  for. 

It  is  possible  for  you  to  buy  a  bat¬ 
tery  either  wet  or  dry  today,  with  the 
'try  battery  costing  you  perhaps  an  ex¬ 
tra  two  dollars — but  then  you  also  g'et 
extra  six  months  of  life  on  the 
guarantee. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
things  for  you  to  do  is  to  watch  for 
battery  sales.  You  will  generally  have 
Seme  idea  as  to  when  a  battery  needs 
'^’eplacing.  Ana  you  can  be  sure  that 
you  won’t  find  any  big  sales  on  when 
you  are  forced  to  buy  a  battery  on  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year.  You  rhight 
easily  save  $5  or  even  $10  just  by  keep- 
your  eyes  open  and  buying  your 


Niost  convenient,  most  effective  way  to 


FIGHT 

MASTITIS 


...in  the 


handy  tube 


...and  no  w- 
BOVITRIN 
Mastitis  Ointment 
in  the  new  one-dose 
disposable  plastic  syringe 


You  get  double  convenience  with  BOVITRIN.  Now 

you  can  choose  from  tioo  remarkably  easy  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration!  BOVITRIN  is  available  in  disposable  single-dose 
plastic  syringes  — each  guarded  against  contamination  by  a 
sterile,  protective  cap  — and  in  single-dose  tubes  which  need 
no  “tube  squeezers,”  waste  no  ointment. 

You  get  this  exclusive  extra  with  BOVITRIN. 
BOVITRIN  contains  three  potent  antibiotics  to  fight  infec¬ 
tion— p/us  an  added  ingredient  to  boost  effectiveness!  Only 
BOVITRIN  gives  you  anti-inflammatory  prednisolone  21- 
phosphate— times  more  soluble  than  other  steroids— 
to  help  get  those  antibiotics  to  the  remote  areas  of  infection 
other  mastitis  ointments  can’t  reach.  Result:  BOVITRIN 


diffuses  rapidly  thibugh  udder  tissues . . .  suppresses  acute  in¬ 
flammation,  thus  decreases  consequent  formation  of  scar  tissue 
...helps  infected  quarters  return  to  full  production  faster! 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  ask  your  dealer  for  the  money¬ 
saving  24-unit  pack  of  syringes  or  tubes.  For  the  sake  of  e§ec- 
tiveness,  be  sure  you  specify  BOVITRIN  Mastitis  Ointment. 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

BOVITRINLC^. 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT  ^kF 


©MERCK  »  CO..  INC.  ©TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  &  CO.,  INC. 


With  THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURETY 


(720)  16 
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BETTER  HERD  BREEDING  ...  MEANS  ...  BETTER  HERD  INCOME 

AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 


Only  American  Breeders  Service  uses  HIGH-INDEX  PROVED 
SIRES  EXCLUSIVELY  —  this  means  EVERY  sire,  before  being 
selected  by  ABS  has  PROVED  his  ability  to  pass  on  to  the  average 
of  his  milking  daughters  HIGHER  PRODUCTION  than  their 
dams,  and  desirable  type.  (Proof  .on  unselected  daughters  under 
normal  farm  conditions.) 


ABS  RELIABILITY 

Over  7,871,010  First  Service  cows  bred 
since  1941.  ABS  artificial  breeding 
service  is  preferred  2  to  1. 


ABS  SKILL 

Top  trained  technicians  using  the 
most  advanced  breeding  techniques 
and  Frozen  Semen  equipment. 


FREE  Bulletin:  "How  American  Breeders  Service  Can  Improve  Your  Herd.' 

In  New  York  State  and  the  Northeast  contact: 

American  Breeders  Service,  Northeastern  Regional  Offices 
306  N.  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phone  9208  Phone  Oe  2-4282 


HIGH-INDEX  PROVED  SIRES  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 


In 


EVERY  SIRE 
PROVED  GREAT 


BRAND  NEW  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS 

All  Chains  IS'/j  Long,  I8V2"  Wide.  Constructed  of  s/s"  Welded,  Twisted  Links. 

^  Can  Be  Adjusted  to  Most  Tire  Sizes. 


EACH  CHAIN 


14.95 


F.O.B.  Lima 


Send  money  order  or  certified  check. 
DISCOUNTS  on  orders  of  6  pairs  or  more. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  upon  receipt  of  the  chains  you  feel  that  these  are  not 
an  extreme  bargain  sold  to  you  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost,  we  will  unconditionally  refund  the  full 
amount  paid.  We  can  offer  this  great  value  onlyr  be¬ 
cause  we  picked  these  chains  up  as  war  surplus. 


FIVE-ACRE  AUTO  WRECKING  CO 

1608  Findlay  Road  Phone:  CA  4-5721  Lima,  Ohio 


SALE 

235  Head  Aberdeen  Angus 

65  Cows  with  Calf  at  side  and  bred  back 


HERD  BULLS 

HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999  35  (Son  of  International  Grand  Champion) 
SHADOW  ISLE  PRINCE  ERIC  36  (Son  of  International  Grand  Champion) 
Some  very  fine  open  1958  HEIFERS  and  older  cows 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity  to  Buy  Right 

A  few  3-in-1  (Cow  bred  with  Calf  at  side) 
will  put  you  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business. 

Welcome  offer  to  close  out  entire  herd 


HIDDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

South  Wayne  Road,  Phelps,  New  York 

Gordon  Higley,  Manager  Telephone:  Kingswood  8-2288 


The  Grange  Progrfim 

Delegates  Debate  Issues 
and  Pass  On  Resolutions 


ON  HIS  address  to  the  87th  annual 
session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  State  Master  Leland 
Smith  touched  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  subjects.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  report: 

"Nowbere  else  in  these  United  S^tes 
of  ours  are  the  producers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  markets  as  they  are  in  New  York 
State.  With  only  3%  of  our  population, 
when  New  York  City  is  included,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  as  producers  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  improve  our  opportunities  for 
sale  of  our  products,  milk,  eggs,  fruits 
and  meats  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  ample 
support  of  a  real  milk  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  New 
York  State.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  segments  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  but  there  has  always  been  a  large 
enough  group  that  would  talk  an  adver¬ 
tising  program  down  eventually  to  kill 
the  whole  program.  .  . 

“I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  Grange 
must  press  for  more  and  better  re¬ 
search  to  use  our  low  quality  crops  and 
by-products  in  some  phases  of  industry 
and  that  we  should  develop  new  crops 
for  our  markets  .  .  . 

“Surely  none  of  us  want  to  see  the 
aged,  the  sick,  or  the  homeless  children 
of  our  communities  suffer  for  lack  of 
food  or  clothing,  but  I  say  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  stop  the  trend 
toward  a  welfare  state  .  .  .  The  Bible 
states  that  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper, 
but  is  there  any  reason  why  our  brother 
should  not  try  to  help  himself?  .  .  . 

“I  feel  that  there  is  a  ceiling  on  the 
taxes  that  people  can  afford  to  pay.  If 
so,  then  this  places  a  limit  on  govern¬ 
mental  facilities  and  services  that  any 
governmental  unit  can  undertake  to 
provide.  Any  proposal  for  new  spending 
should  be  weighed  against  the  spending 
already  on  the  list  .  .  . 

"Ours  is  a  country  of  free  men  and 
women  where  personal  liberty  is  cher¬ 
ished  as  a  fundamental  right  but  the 
price  of  its  continued  possession  is  un¬ 
tiring  alertness.  ... 

"There  is  a  determined  effort  on  foot 
to  have  our  educational  work  supported 
in  part  by  Federal  aid.  I  feel  that  we 
should  strongly  oppose  such  a  move.” 

Resolutions 

By  resolution  the  Grange  delegates 
took  the  following  actions  which,  with 
other  less  important  actions  (which 
space  does  not  permit  listing)  will  be¬ 
come  the  policies  of  the  Grange  for  the 
coming  year: 

Favors 

Requiring  licensed  livestock  auctions 
and  markets  to  have  licensed  weigh- 
’masters,  and  to  sell  livestock  by  weight. 

Requiring  dairy  farm  inspectors  to  wear 
washable  footwear,  and  to  sanitize  them 
between  farm  visits. 

That  an  amendment  to  Milk  Order  No. 
^  be  passed  to  permit  deduction  of  money 
for  promotion  of  fluid  milk. 

A  $3.00  State  bounty  on  foxes. 
Tightening  Soil  Bank  regulations  and  its 
eventual  abolishment. 

Discontinuance  of  law  requiring  dating 
of  milk  sold  at  retail  in  New  York  City. 

A  law  to  permit  young  people  to  do 
light  work  not  interfering  with  school  and 
in  keeping  with  physical  development. 

State  legislation  to  hold  parents  of 
minors  financially  responsible  for  damage 
done  by  their  children. 

Changing  from  18  to  21  the  age  where 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  permis¬ 
sible. 

Requested  the  publishing  of  the  names 
of  juvenile  offenders,  and  punishing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  crime. 


That  highway  departments  be  required 
to  establish  highway  drainage  so  that  ad¬ 
joining  properties  are  not  damaged. 

Opposes 

Federal  aid  to  education. 

Exclusion  of  any  dairyman  from  the 
milk  market  without  personal  notification 
and  reasonable  time  to  correct  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  conditions. 

Transfer  of  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institutes  to  counties. 

Further  grouping  of  centralized  school 
districts  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
district  involved. 

Spending  of  school  funds  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

Federal  deficit  spending. 

On  labor  questions  the  Grange  took 
the  following  actions: 

Favored  the  banning  of  picketing  by 
those  not  employed  at  a  plant  which  a 
union  is  trying  to  organize;  legislation 
protecting  farmeijs  against  loss  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  products  dur¬ 
ing  labor  disputes;  and  favored  right  to 
work  Without  regard  to  membership  or 
non-membership  in  a  union. 

On  the  question  of  welfare,  the 
Grange  recommended  that  welfare 
checks  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month 
to  permit  case  workers  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  deductions;  that  welfare  control  he 
turned  over  to  local  authorities;  that  a 
one  year  residence  be  required  before 
relief  funds  are  made  available;  that 
boards  of  supervisors  make  use  of  work 
relief  programs  to  reduce  excessive  wel¬ 
fare  costs;  and  that  welfare  assistance 
be  set  according  to  living  standards  and 
costs  in  each  county,  but  low  enough 
to  encourage  job  seeking. 

Officers 

''  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  Leland 
Smith  was  re-elected  to  another  term  ! 
as  State  Master.  Other  officers  re-  j 
elected  are  as  follows:  Overseer,  Rus-  | 
sell  Curtis,  Cazenovia;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Palmer,  Williamson;  Steward, 
Matthias  E.  Smith,  Worcester;  Assist¬ 
ant  Steward,  Robert  S.  Drake,  Wood- 
hull;  Chaplain,  Rev.  O.  Blakely  Hill, 
Wellsville;  Treasurer,  Robert  M.  Payne, 
Coeymans  Hollow;  Secretary  for  his 
25th  year,  Harold  M.  Stanley,  Skan- 
eateles;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Ralph  Alexander, 
Keene  Valley;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bower,  Angola;  Flora,  Mi’s.  Thomas 
Van  Wagenen,  Guilderland.  Elected 
Gatekeepei  was  Edward  Beightol  of 
Falconer,  to  succeed  Lawrence  Benson 
of  Dover  Plains;  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Gage, 
Canandaigua,  succeeded  Mrs.  Donald 
Pepper,  Gansevoort,  as  Lady  Assistant 
Steward. 

Re-elected  to  the  executive  committee 
were  Leonard  M.  Fuller,  Edwards,  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Johncox,  Corfu,  and  Leland  D. 
Smith.  Morris  Halladay,  Groton,  was 
elected  to  succeed  David  C.  Kidd.  Rus¬ 
sell  Curtis  and  H.  M.  Stanley  are  mem- 
/hers  of  the  executive  committee,  ex 
officio. 

—  A.  A.  — 

XEW  UED  I  LOVER 

A  new  hi^h-yielding  mildew-resist¬ 
ant  red  clover  has  been  developed  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
University  of  Wisconsin  plant  breeders. 

The  variety  has  been  named  Lake¬ 
land.  It  has  now  been  released  for  seed 
increase,  but  seed  will  not  be  available 
to  farmers  until  the  spring  of  1962. 

In  Wisconsin  tests.  Lakeland  out- 
yielded  all  other  varieties.  It  usually 
persists  through  two  harvest  years, 
while  Wisconsin  Common  ordinarily 
lasts  only  one  year.  It  is  more  winter- 
hardy  than  Kenland,  Pennscott,  or 
Chesapeake,  between  Wisconsin  Coni' 
mon  and  Dollard  in  maturity. 
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TOM  MILLIMAN  Milepost  372 

Misner’s  Legacy 


N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 


0RODUCTION  per  day  of  life” 
was  a  standard  suggested  by  the 
agricultural  economist,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Misner,  recently  deceased,  as  a 
measurement  of  the  usefulness  of  a 
dairy  cow.  From  personal  experience 
and  from  studies  of  D.H.I.A.,  cow  pop¬ 
ulation  statistics,  etc.,  in  which  dry 
cows  are  reported  in  surprising  num¬ 
bers,  the  idea  has  steadily  grown,  in 
my  mind  at  least,  as  being  worthwhile. 

Let’s  take  two  examples  for  compari¬ 
son.  Cow  A  and  Cow  B  were  both  born 
the  same  day  and  both  went  to  the 
butcher  on  the  same  day  eight  years 
later.  Both  cows  had  the  same  butter- 
fat  test,  which  means  that  their  milk 
had  the  same  value.  Cow  A  freshened 
the  first  time  at  age  24  months,  and 
thereafter  at  regular  12-month  in¬ 
tervals. 

Over  her  productive  life.  Cow  A  had 
six  completed  lactations  of  305  days 
each,  but  these  lactations  averaged 
only  9,000  lbs.  of  milk.  She  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  had  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  so-so  cow.  In  the  1,^30  days 
during  which  she  was  milking,  her  ave¬ 
rage  production  was  only  29.5  lbs.  a. 
day.  But  her  production  per  day  of  life 
was  18.5  lbs.  for  every  day  she  lived. 

Cow  B  was  a  much  better  animal,  at 
least  when  she  was  milking.  But  she 
didn’t  freshen  the  first  time  until  she 
was  30  months  of  age,  and  thereafter 
at  intervals  of  14  months,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  That  time,  she  was  bred  as 
usual  and  was  presumed  to  be  with 
calf,  since  for  a  long  time  she  showed 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  she  re¬ 
mained  open,  she  was  bred  again,  be¬ 
ing  such  a  good  cow,  and  was  retained, 
instead  of  being  sept  to  slaughter.  So 
her  next  calf  came  20  months  after  the 
previous  one,  leaving  her  as  a  dry  cow 
for  10  months. 

Cow  B,  basically  a  superior  animal, 
milked  only  1,340  days,  as  compared  to 
1,830  for  Cow  A,  and  produced  36.1 
lbs.  for  each  day  in  milk,  compared  to 
29.5  lbs.  for  Cow  A.  But,  although  Cow 
B  showed  an  average  production  of 
11,000  lbs.  for  each  305  day  lactation 
she  produced  only  16.6  lbs.  per  day  of 
life,  compared  to  18.5  lbs.  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  breeding  but  mediocre  Cow  A.  The 
lifetime  totals  were  54,000  lbs.  for  A 
and  48,400  lbs.  for  B.  Computations 
were  made  by  my  friend,  accountant 
Roger  McCarthy. 

This  illustration  is  not  extreme,  and 
can  be  duplicated  in  almost  any  herd. 
It  i^  intended  to  show  the  premium 
which  should  be  placed  upon  regularity 
of  breeding.  What  can  be  done  ?  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  one  dairyman  is  better  than 
another  in  watching  a  herd  for  breed¬ 
ing  signs.  But  for  both  the  skillful  and 
the  unskillful,  I  wonder  if  the  best  so¬ 
lution  isn’t  to  have  the  veterinarian 
come  at  60-day  intervals  for  internal 
examination  of  cows  bred  seven  weeks 


'You'll  never  guess  who  I  caught, 
chief— Slippery  Sam!" 


or  more,  also  unbred  cows  that  have 
gone  over  the  time  when  they  should  be. 
bred  ?  Compared  to  the  expense  of 
carrying  dry  cows,  the  veterinary  cost 
is  low. 

Doane  Agricultural  Service,  a  na¬ 
tional  institution,  figures  that  when  a 
cow  goes  beyond  a  normal  dry  period, 
her  cost  to  the  owner  is  $40  a  month. 
At  this  rate,  it  doesn’t  take  many  slow 
breeders  in  a  herd  to  eat  up  the  moder¬ 
ate  profit  to  be  found  in  dairying. 

Screenings 

"You  believe  the  tastelessn^ss  of  Ka- 
tahdins  hurt  consumption  of  potatoes,” 
said  a  county  agent  in  a  potato-grow¬ 
ing  county  (not  Monroe).  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  if  Katahdin  is  only  mo¬ 
derately  fertilized,  not  irrigated,  well 
sprayed  until  just  before  the  end,  and 
vines  allowed  to  die  naturally  with  the 
crop  ripening  in  the  ground,  Katahdin 
tastes  better.  He  is  correct,  right  as 
rain,  and  on  the  beam.  But  where  is 
there  a  single  commercial  grower  w’ho 
reduces  yield  by  growing  Katahdins 
that  w'ay? 

The  rains  we  didn’t  have  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  came  in  October  and  made  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  behave  almost  as 
they  do  in  spring.  Managed  grasses  and 
legumes  had  a  good  reserve  which 
couldn’t,  for  lack  of  water,  be  fully 
used  eai’lier.  The  reserve  was  real,  and 
with  plenty  of  moisture  and  some  sun, 
sod  crops  finally  came  on  to  fulfill  their 
inherited  ability  to  make  a  full  crop, 
and  to  utilize  the  fertility  placed  in  the 
soil.  Livestock  benefited.  Our  wheat, 
sown  in  the  dust  by  Harry  Morrill  on 
September  22,  now,  in  early  November, 
looks  like  a  million. 

We  are  still  without  a  bulk  milk 
tank,  although  we  know  the  make  and 
the  last  price  of  the  one  we  prefer.  The 
price  was  based  on  summer  of  1959 
values,  and  is  almost  certain  to  be 
raised  by  spring,  what  with  the  steel 
strike,  and  creeping  inflation.  The  delay 
is  due  to  waiting  until  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  can  move  as  a  unit  from  cans  to 
tanks.  If  Hayfields  changed  now,  our 
good  hauler,  neighbor  Jack  Farrell, 
would  be  reduced  to  hauling  an.  un¬ 
profitable  load  of  milk  in  cans.  It  is  a 
matter  of  neighborhood  relations. 

About  neighbors.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
time,  years  ago,  when  Hayfields,  which 
then  grew  potatoes,  was  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  spray  ring  and  the  operator  quit. 
Sam  Baker,  who  had  his  own  spray  rig 
in  the  neighborhood,  moved  without  no¬ 
tice  into  our  potato  field,  demanded  the 
materials  which  he  knew  we  had,  and 
sprayed  16  acres.  He  wouldn’t  take  a 
cent,  nor  would  he  allow  Hayfields  men 
to  return  the  favor  by  helping  him  in 
other  ways.  Sam  said  it  hurt  his  eyes  to 
see  a  well  fertilized  potato  crop  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed  getting  ready  to  go  down. 

In  this  space  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  merits  of  dried  apple  pomace  as  a 
cow  feed  and  appetizer  were  set  forth 
quite  a  number  of  times  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years.  The  Duffy  Mott 
people  credited  these  efforts  with  locat¬ 
ing  markets  for  their  western  New 
York  production,  which  is  a  by-product. 
We  used  the  dried  pomace  ourseKes, 
and  found  it  beneficial,  also  economi¬ 
cal.  Pleasing  as  was  the  idea  of  making 
good  use  of  something  which  had  form¬ 
erly  gone  to  wflste,  the  project  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  recently  found 
D.D.T.  to  be  present  as  a  residue  in 
dried  apple  pomace  and  withdrew  its 
approval. 


S^ieci^  .... 

2  Gifts  in  1  Inly 

Here^s  an  ideal  way  to  do  part  of 
your  Christmas  shopping: 

IDEAL  lilFT  —Send  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
gift  subscription  to  a  relative,  neighbor  or  friend.  Folks  enjoy 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

EXTRA  lilFT  — At  no  extra  cost,  a  package  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  stickers  and  seals  goes  with  each  subscription. 
Includes  one  dozen  cards,  no  two  alike,  all  in  color,  with 
appropriate  sentiments — with  envelopes. 

We’ll  send  a  card  with  your  name  on  it 
announcing  your  gift  subscription.  Fill  in 
and  mail  special  coupons  with  payment  now. 


A  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  A  FRIEND 

\ 

J 

48  Issues  o’f  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  -  $1.00  M 

100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 

Including  12  Beautiful  Cards  No  charge 

TOTAL  $1.00 
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RFD  or  Street  — 
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p.o. 


Yoiir  Name  for  Gift  Card 


State 


For  additional  gifts,  print  friends'  names,  addresses 
plainly  on  separate  sheet.  Enclose  $1  for  each  one. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGEH 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere, N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
count  as  II  words.  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE — TB.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bols.  Leonardsville.  New  York _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 

Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday  ■ —  Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday— Bullville,  Greene:  Thurs¬ 
day — Bath,  Oneonta.  Watertown.  Ask  any  Em¬ 
pire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule  of  special 
dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 


BEEF  CATTLE _ 

FOR  REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  Bulls 
call  Groton  31,  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Guernseys. . Bred  heifers 
due  December  through  March.  Also  yearlings  and 
heifer  calves  and  several  outstanding  young 
bulls.  Top  production  inheritance.  High  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Visitors  welcome.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms.  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  _ 

15  PUREBRED  FIRST  and  second  calf  heifers 
(Holsteins)  to  Ireshen  October  and  November, 
vaccinated,  certified  T.B.  accredited.  Harry  Un- 
derwood  and  Son,  Little  York,  N.  Y.  _ 

10  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  heifers,  fresh  or 

due  with  first  calf  this  month.  Herd  is  accredited, 
certified  and  vaccinated.  Conergan  Brothers, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

START  WITH  AYRSHIRES,  lowest  investment, 

highest  return,  polled  or  horned  bulls  available. 
Write  today — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Bo.x  A211, 
Barncveld,  New  York. _ 

HIGH  PRODUCING  SHOW  Ayrshires  available, 

all  ages,  from  Quebec's  2nd  highest  average  herd, 
10347  milk,  426  fat.  Listed,  Vaccinated,  Accred¬ 
ited^.  Netherbrae  Farm,  Fulford,  Que. 


_ ERDEEN-ANGU  S _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BuLLb  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  _ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  ARE  gentle,  excellent 
foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business  or  im 
proving  your  present  herd,  our  Association  can 
help.  Registered  buns,  cows  and'  calves  may  be 
purchased  from  members  of  our  Association 
Also,  cows  anc  heifers  tor  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  information.  New  York  Hereford 
Ass’n.,  22  Wing  Hall.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
New  York. _ 

A  HERD  OF  10  NICE  Hereford  cows  all  young. 

Freshen  in  early  spring.  Phillip  Glosick,  Bath, 
New  York. 


SHEEP 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  -r-  mixed  breeds,  grades. 
I^arge  size.  Franklin  Countryman,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

Furnace  Road.  Phone  4418. _ 

150  EWES — SOME  BRED  to  only  ram  of  his 
breed  in  America.  Raise  TO  lb.  twins  at  12 
weeks.  Thomas  Lloyd-Jones,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 
Phone  7422. _ _ 

COLUMBIA  BRED  EWE  Show  &  Sale,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1959 — Show  9  A  M. — Sale  1  P.M.  Hardin 
County  Fairgrounds,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Leading 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  75  ewes — 15  ewe  lambs — 
10  ram  lambs.  Eastern  Columbia  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Association.  For  catalog  write:  Jesse  Heinlen, 
R.R.  #1,  Nevada.  Ohio. 


GOATS 

MILKING  MACHli^s’,  Stainless  Steel  Milking 
pails,  strainers,  bottlecaps  etc  Send  25c  for  cata¬ 
log,  refunded  with  first  order  Hoegger  Supply 
Co..  Milford,  Pa. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PePS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood.  Locke.  New  York  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
REGISTERED  SWISS  Saint  Bernard  Puppies. 
Schwarzwald  Kennels.  5136  Cascade  Rd.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich  Telephone  Glendale  86468. 
REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies 

S20.  Also  Collie-Shepherd  puppies  SIO.  Mrs.  Ira 
Pegg,  Morris,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherds.  Another 

fine  litter  of  puppies  that  will  meet  your 
approval,  .SSO.OO.  Earl  Tuttle,  20A  Pinetavem 
Farm,  Leicester,  N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 
REGISlHRED^PUPPIES^^ocker  Spaniel,  Col¬ 
lies,  Eskimo  Spitz.  Excellent  stock.  Hannah 
Pelton,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  'agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield. 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States. 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  infectious  scours  in  cattle 
or  calves,  coccidiosis  in  lambs.  “Unicorn  Short- 
Stop”  speedily  halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given 
by  mouth.  1  lb.  bottle  86.50  postpaid.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  A-1,  Grand  Gorge. 
New  York. _ 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections?  I  dozen  mas 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  $7.50.  Pen-Fo 
Mast  (100,000  unit  penicillin  tubes*  $3.50  a 
dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3,000,0(X)  units 
$4.75  dozen.  Postpaid.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmacal  Co..  Inc.,  Dept  A-2,  Grand 
Gorge.  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  cIIIcKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line 

cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Se.x-links,  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week,  N.  Y 
U.S.  Approvt-d.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimbei 

Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  their 

food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs— 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  -bA.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  4-6,336. 


PULLETS  _ 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS — available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Rcady-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunn.vbrook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


BANTAMS  _ 

.SEVERAL  BREEDS  OF  ^Bantams  at  $1.00  each 
and  up.  P.  Demasi.  151  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA.  nTw  Zealand  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry  Delaware,  Ohio. 


GEESE  _ 

EMBDEN  GANDERS.  ^Beauties  $7.00.  Collie 
puppies.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIOI« _ 

.MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt 
pay.  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville. 
Caledonia.  Dryden,  Gouverneun.  Greene,  Oneonta. 
Watertown.  West  Winfield 


AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SALESMAN  WAN“rED  ”  SELL'  mineral  supple¬ 
ments.  udder  ointment.  other  agricultural 
chemicals  to  farmers  or  dealers  Established  line, 
liberal  commissions.  W  D  Carpenter  Co..  Inc. 

Ill  Irving  Avenue.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. _ 

VVE  START  YOU  free  in  big  profit  business  of 
your  own.  Take  orders  Cor  exclusive  cabinet- 
concealed  safe.  $19-$84  per  sale,  free  kit.  Free 
sate  offer.  Exclusive  opportunity.  Write  today. 
John  Brush  Co.,  556M  West  Ave..  Rochester  11, 

New  York. _ _ 

BIG  PROFITS  SELLING  nylons,  socks,  hand- 
bags.  rugs,  flags,  colorful  rainliow  jewelry, 
watches,  typewriters,  shavers.  Get  yours  whole¬ 
sale.  Simmms,  Warwick.  N  Y. 


HELP  WANTED  _ 

C(X)K-HOUSEKE~EPElL~nihrwork,  home  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — state  age. 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Box  92.  Route  1,  Titusville. 

New  Jersey. _ _ 

CAKPEN'l’ERS — LABORERS — Drivers.  Overseas 
project.  Bonus  paid.  Free  information.  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters,  79  Wall  Street,  Dept.  V-2. 
New  York  5  _ 

WORKING  MANAGER  COMMERCIAL  egg  farm; 

salary,  bonus.  Eventual  partnership  for  right 
man.  Birdsfoot  Acres.  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  Phone 
2891  _ 

BARN  CARPENTERS  AND/or  sUo  brectors 

wanted  .  .  .  become  a  sales  agent  as  well  as  a 
builder  with  the  complete  Unadilla  line  of  silos; 
glue-laminated  rafters  and  arches.  A  few  good 
territories  now  open.  Good  sales  opportunity  .  .  . 
each  sale  followed  by  erection  work  .  .  .  doubly 
profitable  tor  bam  carpenters  and  builders. 
W ri te  Box  A-19  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
MARRIED  MAN  FOR  large  dairy  farm.  John 

Platt.  Genoa,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  612MI. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  of  good  character  for  60 
cow  dairy  farm.  Four  room  house,  good  wages. 
Ralph  Tuthill,  Mattituck.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Ma  9-8584. 
WIDOWER  FARMER  WANTS  housekeeper.  Send 
picture.  A.  Henschel,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  tor  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed. your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Var  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc  . 
Wayzata,  Minnesota^ _ 

UP  TO  30  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos  Also 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  York.  W.  J 
Walker.  RD2,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Do.vlestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St..  Annapolis.  Md. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

WANTED:  TOP  QUALITY  Clpver-Timothy.  also 
alfalfa.  .S.  A.  Rauch  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  hay,  straw  and  corn 
We  deliver.  Elwin  Millerd,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  Phone 
LYC-6-2664. 

ALFALFA.  MIXED  TREFOIL  and  timothy, 
mixed  timothy  and  clover.  Truck  or  trailer  load 
deliveries.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-259L _ 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AJi'RICAN  VIOLETS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Av.  ctioneering  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.  Free  cala 
log.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  LivesTock  and  tarm  auctions 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146  New  York 
SELLING  OU'T''  SEE  your  nearby  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards  Mana 
ger,  or  write  O  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales  Super 
visor.  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
.$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earthworms!  ” 
Oakhaven  5  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 


HONEY  _ 

,nEW  honey,  our  lamous  clover.  New  York  s 
finest;  5  lt)s  $1.95;  case  6-5’s  $9,98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone  60  ib  can  $10,80;  2-60's 
$21.00:  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20:  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
.$9.60.  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York _ 

CUT  COMB  CLOVER  honey  (White  Premiuhi) 

5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.00.  Six  extracted  $10.00 
all  prepaid.  60,  lbs.  e.xtracted  .$10.80  here.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y 


MAPLE  SYRUP _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP;  NOTl  bable  grade,  1  gal.  $6.75, 
gal.  $3.75  postpaid  up  to  4th  zone.  Arthur 
Young,  Cherry  Creek  N.  Y. 


,  PECANS 

PECANS  IN  SHELL:  5  pounds  Stuarts.  $3.00. 
7  pounds  mixed  $3.00  Postpaid  Joy  Acres. 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED  RETIRED'^  I^OPLE  to  board.  Auto- 
matic  heat,  good  food,  reasonable  rates.  Mrs 
Ilarold  Rouse,  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

.$6,500.00  WE  PAID  FOR  1794  dollar.  Wanted 
certain  others  boforf  1904.  $4,000.00  for  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Certain  1955  cents  ,$20.00. 
Certain-Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — .$175.00:  In¬ 
dian  Cents  $275  00;  Dimes  before  1943 — $3,000.00; 
Quarters  before  1924 — $1,500.00;  Half  Dollars 
before  1929  —  $3,000.00;  $3.00  Gold  Pieces 
.$2,500.00.  Wanted  all  Gold  Coins,  Rare  Coins, 
etc.  Canadian  Coins — 1921  50  Silver — $100.00 
1889— 100— $100.00.  1921— 500— $750.00.  Hun¬ 

dreds  of  others  worth  $10.00  to  ,$3,000.00  each. 
For  complete  allcoin  information  before  sending 
coins,  purchase  our  large  Illustrated  Guaranteed 
Buying-Selling  Catalogue,  $1.00.  Catalogue  dollar 
refunded  $20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
(K-417-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  partridge  berries  for  cash. 
If  you’re  interested,  write  us  a  letter.  Mr. 
McCrcady.  Tree  House  Floral,  1902  Chew  Street. 
Allentown  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILE,  truck,  fire 
engine  or  parts  any  condition.  Duryee,  4350 
165  St.,  Flu.shing,  New  York. 


_ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9.x8-8,  $5.04;  7-9x 
11-8  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


_ BOOKS _ 

“WHAT  LIES  AHEAD?”  Free  booklet  showing 
Bible  prophecy  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Write  to 
Christadelphians  Box  63-A,  Braintree,  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  differeni 
100  Approvals  Crown  Stamp  Company  908 
Virgil.  Ontario. 

25  AT'i^RACTIVE  PICTORIALS  Worldwide  dif- 

ferent  lOC.  Approvals.  Linstamp.  St.  Catharines 
387,  Ontario. 


SIGNS 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  fret 
Cassel,  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  New  York. 

EARlvi  SilGNS,  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamei 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write 
=)igns  54  Hamilton.  Auburn  New  York  Dept  (; 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  attractive,  ecor, 
omical.  Informatii  n.  prices  Met  Signs.  Box  455 
Altamont.  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD,  HARDBOARD,  INSULATION.  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econ¬ 
omically  with  sheets,  the  modem  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price-list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rockbottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England — New  York 
distributor,  Violette  Co.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


_ _ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  30c :  12-400.  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00.  12-83  00.  Superior  quality  processing. 

Young  Photo  •-p'’vice  620  Schenectady  1.  N.  Y 
PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS— beautiful,  colorlul,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  250.  Add  150  foi  postage  and  handling.  Mall 
your  negative  and  400  com — now!  Penny -Pix. 
Delair.  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER;  Roll  developed,  8 
iumbo  prints  $.25;  12-$. 3%.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service.  Box  191B,  Lyons,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oer.  S  Issue . Closes  Nov.  19 

Dec.  19  Issue . Closes  Dec.  3 

Jan.  2  Issue . Closes  Dec.  17 

Jan.  16  Issue . . . Closes  Dec.  31 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  Free.  Over  3500  bargains 

described,  36  states  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Strout 
Realty.  231-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  ALL  TYPE‘S  farms,  acreage,  homes. 

and  business  opportunities  for  sale,  phone  or 
write.  W  W  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City 
New  York  ' 

BEEF  FARM  FOR  SALE  —  located  heart  ol 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  New  York  State.  Over  100 
head  registered  Polled  Herefords;  215  acres;  2 
sets  good  buildings'  plenty  excellent  water;  near 
school  and  village.  Box  514-VF,  American  Agri 
'•ulturist.  Ithaca  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA— WASHINGTON  COUNTY.  Vi  to  5 
acre  plot  home  sites.  Good  dry  rolling  land  on 
paved  state  hignwaj.  Write  for  details.  John 
Hart.  80  East  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago  4,  Ill. 
WANT  TO  REbn’  or  work  on  shares  dairy  farm 
of  aliout  45  head.  Father  and  married  son  both 
experienced  dairymen.  Have  equipment.  Need 
two  houses.  Lyanan  Ames  Fillmore.  N.  Y 

MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS:  Finger  Lakes  area, 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties.  147a  farm.  37 
stanchions  in  barn  with  gutter  cleaner.  2  family 
modem  home.  $21,000.  176a  farm,  pen  stable 
type.  3  homes.  2  modern.  .$32,000.  201a  farm, 
new  basement  barn.  3  homes.  2  modern,  $42,000 
580a  tarm.  new  milking  parlor.  3  modem  homes. 
$100,000.  These  prices  are  for  bare  farm,  stock 
and  tools  optional.  Many  other  outstanding  cash 
"Crop  and  dairy  farms  listed.  .Joseph  Lyon. 
Broker.  Phelps.  New  York.  Telephone  K18-4944 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— CLOSE  to  Niagara  and 
Buffalo  Markets.  63  acre  “Push  Button”  poultry 
farm.  New  cement  block  poultry  building  equipped 
with  automatic  water  and  feeders,  cleaners,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  walk  in  cooler.  Capacity  5,0(X)  birds 
with  equipment  adequate  tor  expansion  to 
10.000,  I.-arge  bams,  farm  pond,  brooder  houses. 
Beautiful  3  bedroom  home  all  modem.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  McKnight-Hogan  Realty.  Lockport, 
New  York. 

MUST  SACRIFICE’niETfA'uSE  of  ill  health. 
Vermont  general  store  and  feed  business,  7  room 
modem  apartment  above  store,  poultry  house. 
Good  yearly  gross  F'or  details  write:  Ernest 
Maheu.  Salisbury.  Vermont 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLO.'VDERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacit.v.  A  hoy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co..  P'ainfield  22,  Illinois. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heav.v  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storag  bins,  low  cost  si  eel  buildings.  Terms 
Nn1d  Farm  gunn’y.  Rome.  N.  Y. _ 

FARMERS  ATTENTION!  New — surplus  electrical 

extension  cords  and  cables  at  50%  cost.  Heavy 
duty  extension  cords  50  ft.  .$3.00;  100  ft.  $5  00: 
extension  cables  armoured  600  volts  capacity  2 
or  3  conductors  50  ft.  $6  00:  100  ft.  $10.00- 
25  ft.  drop  light  $2.00.  12”  flood  lights  $5.00 
Prepaid  postage.  Cash  with  order.  William  Stout 

Biairstown.  New  Jersey. _ 

GOVERNMENT  SEL^^S:  Surplus  farm  machin 
ery:  'eeps:  tmeks:  tractors:  farm  implements: 
misc.  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro 
cedure  .$1  00  “Government  Surplus  Sales”  Box 

125-AA  Naruet  N.  Y  _ _ 

ROTARY  TILLERS  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free  bar 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co.,  101  State 

Road,  Williamstown,  Mass.  _ _ 

C^TLE  CT-IPPER~13LXdES  sharpened.  AM 
work  guaranteed.  900  per  set.  Ouick  service 
Oiiavetta  Bros.,  Tnc..  Olean.  New  York. _ 

ONE  A.  T\  FERRELL  cleaner.  Model  No.  116 

with  50  screens  double-deck  mill  ideal  for 
smaller  cleaners  .  .  .  price  .$200  00  fob  Buffalo 
Contact  Stanford  Sc^  Co..  P.O.  Box  >366 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Telephone  .SOuth  3300. 
new — NEW  TI(TlT-AND  crop  l)Tower  on  w'heelf 
and  2  metal  high  slot  floor  wagons  with  canvas 
Save  $1200.00  at  .$3295.00  for  this  ,$4500.00  value 
Save  hundreds  at  $1895.00  for  New  Holland  self 
propelled  hay  baler.  Low  iow  prices  available  for 
your  consideration  via  our  opportune  purchases 
when  dealers  sell  out.  Bulldozers — front  loader.s — 
discs  —  plows  —  tractors — combine — compickers. 
new.  nearly  new  and  used.  Phil  Gardiner,  ten 
acres  machinery  E.xit  2  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 
Mullica  Hill.  N,  ,T 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ _ 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily 

cepeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
fpe  catalog  Larkin  5  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

DRESSES  ’Jdc:  SHOES  ’390:  Men’s  suits  $4.95: 

trousers  $1  20  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Transw  irH  164-AA  Christopher.  Brook- 
'vn  12.  N  Y _ 

'“HURCH  GROUPS.  CLiJBS.  Chapters,  etc.,  raise 

money  easily  Sell  handloomed  nylon  handbags. 
Expertly  woven  in  several  styles,  all  colors.  15 
denier  useo  pxclus''’ely  Investment  not  required 

Josephine  Gareau.  Route  7.  Sevierville.  Tenn. _ 

RAISE  ,$50  OR  "  more  easily!  Ov^  T5G  fast 
selling  useful  gifts  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Ev'eryday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations.  Complete 
credit!  Write  for  free  catalog  today  Bebco 
Dept  A.  G  59  Oncopta.  New  York.  _____ 
SAWI  OVERSTOCKED!  Colorful  perfur^ 
necklace-earrings.  $1.00.  3  sets  ,$2.50.  Jir  Special- 
tics.  RT3.  Kingston.  N  Y. _  - _ _ 

BEAT  HIGH  PRICES.  Save  20%  to  50% .  on 

(hings  you  buy.  Write  for  details— no  obligation. 
Tay-Kay  Specialty  Co..  3'705  Essex  Road,  Haiti- 
rvinrp  7.  M^^ryiand.  '  _ _ 

RUG  STRIPS  FOR  braiding.  Introductory  offer. 
Lovely  mixture  50e  lb  plus  postage.  No  samples- 
Minimum  order  5  lbs.  For  limited  time  only. 
Quality  Coat  Factory,  477  Barnum  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page/ 
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IRON  INJECTION 
METHOD  BEST  FOR  PIGS 

When  young  pigs  get  a  single  injec¬ 
tion  of  iron  to  help  protect  them 
against  anemia  they  apparently  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  comparable  pigs  given  iron  via 
three  tablets -a  few  days  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  experiment  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station.  Although 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  two  groups  of  pigs  used 
in  the  test,  Swine  Spe<:ialist  C.  E.  Barn- 
hard  of  the  Kentucky  Station  says 
blood  tests  indicated  that  the  injection 
method  gave  better  protection  against 
anemia  than  did  the  tablet  method. 
Also,  considerably  less  labor  was  in¬ 
volved  in  giving  the  injections  as  com¬ 
pared  to  administering  tablets  three 
times. 

Results  showed  that  the  injection 
group  averaged  10.10  live  pigs  per  litter 
at  farrowing,  compared  to  8.30  for  the 
tablet-treated  group.  The  injected  pigs 
averaged  2.76  pounds  farrowing  weight; 
the  tablet-treated  pigs,  3.20  pounds. 
The  injected  group  averaged  8.10  pigs 
per  litter  raised  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
compared  to  7.50  for  the  tablet  group, 
but  average  pig  weight  was  about  the 
same  at  three  weeks  of  age, — 11.02  for 
the  injected  group  and  10.85  for  the 
tablet-treated  pigs. 


STOP  BURNING  OIL! 


JVIOTOR 
MEDIC" 

MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


STOP  EXHAUST  SMOKING! 


AT  GARAGtS,  SCRVICC  STA., 
ACetSSORY  SrORfS 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO.‘ 

CHAKLOTTt,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM*  BLDGS 

I  fQff  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Laslly  erected 'Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


'Continued  from  Oooosite  Page 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

ATTENTToN  LADIES  —  START  a  "busy  little 
business  at  home  with  plastic  foam.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  inexpensive,  easy  to  work.  Beginner’s 
corsage  kit  $2.00.  Georgette  doll  kit  $1.95,  ten 
extra  sheets  of  foam  $1.50.  Prompt,  reliable 
service  U.S.A.  Write  Kidder  Manufacturing  Co.. 
75  Crockford  Blvd..  Scarborough.  Ont.  Canada. 
GIFTS  FROM  HOLTlAND!  This  Christmas  give 
gifts  of  beautiful  Delftblue  ceramics.  Sent  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  land  of  the  windmills,  postpaid 
and  duty  fr;ee.  Get  illustrated  brochure,  TOC  re¬ 
funded  witlv  first  order.  Hurry!  Christmas  dead¬ 
line  December  1st!  HammoniJ.  Bo.x  81,  Mason- 
ville.  N.  J. 

DISHES,  SALAD  BOWLS,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers.  Salimone.  Park  Ridge,  N.  ,T. _ 

FREE— 100  CALLING  CARDS— vvith  orde’r:  100 

farmheads  (bVaxS^L  100  envelopes,  printed  rich 
blue  ink,  only  $2.98.  “Last  Will  &  Testament’’ 
—•$1.00  (2  for  $1.50).  Lewisco.  144B  Roberts. 
Glenside,  Penna. _ 

EARN  "free  M.ANKET— Act  as  secretary  for 

Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality. 
Only  9  members.  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs 
Dept.  A.  39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N,  Y. 


FOODS 

SHELLED  pecans'  WALNUTS,  almonds. 
Brazils,  Cashews,  Filberts  $1.75  pound.  Postpaid 
Peerless.  538AA  Centralpark,  Chicago  24. 


MfSCELLANEOUS 

afraid  of  LiG‘HTNING’''Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc. 
148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca  N  Y  'Phone 
4-0445. 

PIPE  FREE!!  RE.ADY-MIXED  smoking  or  Red 
leaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers  Stoker’s.  Dresden.  Tennessee 

RA^R  blades,  DOUBLE”edge''200  for  $LUt) 
Postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co..  South  Glens 
falls  2,  N.  Y. 

‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL,”  Old  Forge  16,  New 
York —  $1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark  News’’- 
^00.  sample  35rf _ 

Name  and  address  rubber  stamps  $1.00 

Jones,  230  W.  10th,  Tarentum.  Pa. 
guard  AGAINBr  FIRE,  you  can  give  your 
family  constant  protection  for  only  $3.95.  Mod- 
ant  Life  Saving  Fire  Alarms,  P.O.  Box  758. 
Buffalo  5.  N  Y. 

driftwood  —  ORIGINAL  PIECES,  hand 
nibbed.  .Hundreds  .displayed.  Come  to  Oviatt 
Smith’s,  ilranchport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3F14. _ 

Rubber  'stamps— 3  Lines  $1.00.  4  lines  $1.35. 

Personal,  stock,  business  and  signature  stamps. 
Business  printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries,  Hines'burg  2,  Vermont. 


January  27  —  February  21 


JUST  ABOUT  two  months  from  now. 

a  happy  party  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  travelers  will  head  south  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  start  of  a  wonderful 
tour  that  will  take  them  to  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  places  in  our 
Southwest  and  West.  After  New 
Orleans  will  come: 

Houston,  America’s  fastest  grcjwing 
city,  where  everything  is  “Texas-size.” 

Carlsbad  Caverns,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  earth. 

Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  capitol  in  thp 
United  States,  located  in  the  heart  of 
“Indian  Country.”  i 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley. 

Riverside,  California.  We  will  stop 
for  luncheon  in  Mission  Inn,  famous  for 
its  marvelous  decorations,  delicious 
food,  and  beautiful  gardens.  Then  on  to 
San  Diego  and  the  fabulous  Del  Coro¬ 
nado  Hotel  at  Coronado  Beach  for  two 
nights. 

Disneyland,  the  magic  kingdom  that 
enchants  young  and  old. 

Los  Angeles,  where  we  will  stay 
three  nights  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 
While  there,  we  will  have  a  tour  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  area,  home  of  movie 
stars;  the  Palisades  and  beaches,  with 
a  delicious  dinner  at  Knott’s  Berry 
Farm,  where  we  will  see  its  Ghost 
Town  and  many  other  features  of  this 
Gold  Rush  town  of  early  California. 

San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  in  the  world,  with  thrilling 
sightseeing.  From  there  we  will  travel 
southward  through  Palo  Alto  and  the 
Santa  Cruz  Grove  of  Big  Trees  to 
Monterey  and  the  world  famous  17- 
Mile-Drive,  called  the  Circle  of  En¬ 
chantment. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  to  Merced  and 
magnificent  Yosemite  National  Park, 
where  we  will  spend  two  nights.  On  an 
excursion  through  Yosemite,  you’ll  mar¬ 
vel  at  the  massiveness  of  El  Capitan 
and  Half  Dome,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  falls  that  tumble  over  rocky  cliffs 
thousands  of  feet  high. 

Death  Valley' and  Las  Vegas,  staying 
overnight  there  at  the  beautiful  Flam¬ 
ingo  Hotel. 

The  magnificent  Grand  Canyon,  the 
climax  of  our  tour,  will  be  our  last  stop 
before  heading  homeward. 

You’ll  come  back  from  this  three  and 
a  half  weeks’  vacation  feeling  like  a 
new  persbn,  and  with  many  new  friends 
that  will  mean  much  to  you.  The  travel¬ 
ing  is  easy,  because  our  tour  escort 
takes  care  of  everything.  You  have  no 
money  worries,  as  our  all-expense  tick¬ 
et  includes  everything,  even  tips.  We’ll 
be  leaving  in  just  two  months — so  write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  the  itinerary. 
It  will  give  you  full  details,  including 
cost  from  your  location.  Just  use  the 
coupon  below. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itin¬ 
erary  for  your  California  Tour,  Jan¬ 
uary  27— February  21. 

Name  - 

Address  - ^ - 

Please  write  plainly  your  name  and  address 


SOCIAL  SECIJRITY 
LAW  CHANGED 

CTOBER  1959  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  of  Social  Security  for 
farm  operators.  It  was  the  first  month 
that  farmers  can  qualify  under  the  dis¬ 
ability  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Insurance  against  loss  of  income  due 
to  disability  is  available  to  the  worker 
who  has  coverage  under  Social  Security 
for  five  of  the  ten  years  immediately 
before  the  date  of  disability.  Since 
farmers  became  covered  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity  January  1955,  the  last  quarter  of 
1959  will  complete  the  necessary  five 
years  based  on  farm  coverage. 

The  disability  program  has  two  main 
parts.  The  first  is  the  disability  freeze 
and  the  second  is  a  cash  disability 
benefit. 

The  disability  freeze  enables  remov¬ 
ing  from  a  person’s  earning  record  pe¬ 
riods  of  no  earnings  due  to  a  permanent 
and  total  disability.  This  prevents  fu¬ 
ture  benefits  from  being  reduced  as  a 
result  of  no  earnings  due  to  a  disability. 
A  disability  freeze  must  be  established 
before  one  can  qualify  for  benefits  at 
age  fifty. 

In  order  to  secure  a  disability  freeze 
one  must  have  a  disability  that  will 
show  up  in  medical  examination  and 
have  existed  for  at  least  six  months. 
The  condition  must  be  total  and  per¬ 
manent.  In  other  words,  it  prevents  the 
farmer  from  engaging  in  any  substan¬ 
tial  gainful  activity.  / 

The  benefits  payable  at  age  fifty  are 
regular  monthly  payments.  Earnings 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  disability  are 
used  to  determine  the  size  of  the  bene¬ 
fit.  At  the  present  time  the  benefits 
range  from  $33  to  $116  per  month. 

If  a  farmer  qualifies  for '  disability 
benefits,  certain  of  his  dependents  can 
also  qualify  for  benefits.  His  children 
who  are  under  18  years  of  age  or  who 
were  disabled  before  age  18.  as  well  as 
his  wife  if  she  is  age  62  or  has  quali¬ 
fied  children  in  her  care,  can  draw  bene¬ 
fits.  The  amount  of  these  benefits  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  the  farmer’s 
benefit. 

Any  wlio  desire  further  information 
about  these  provisions  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  are  urged  to  inquire  at  their 
nearest  Social  Security  Office. 


Coming  Meetings 

Nov.  28-Dec.  4  — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  1  —  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency, 
annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  \ 

Dec.  6-10 — National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  convention  and 
contests,  Washington,  D.  vC. 

Dec.  7-10 — Vegetable  Growers  Assoc, 
of  America  annual  convention,  Dennis;, 
and  Shelburne  Hotels,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-9 — Poultrymen’s  Service  Clin¬ 
ic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  28-30 — State  4-H  Club  Achieve¬ 
ment  Days,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Jan.  25-30  —  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week  and  Farm  Show,  Trenton 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
’Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  modern¬ 
ized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture 
Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such 
secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup¬ 
ture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture 
opening,  prevents  escape,  without  nefed 
of  harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Dept.  717  T,  5 
Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscula-  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertipn  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


ATTENTION 

We  have  purchased  for  immediate  resale  the  NICK 
ZWART  farm,  ca'tle  and  equipment  located  I  mile 
from  Bullville  New  York. 

Mr.  Zwart  ha.s  been  farming  on  the  same  premises  for 
23  years  and  has  been  very  successful.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  19.5  acres  and  is  in  the  hishest 
.state  of  cultivation.  The  medium  sized  farm  house  is  in 
the  finest  condition,  thanks  to  the  excellent  housekeeping 
of  Mrs.  Zwart. 

A  modern  barn  housing  55  head  of  cattle,  a  2-ear 
garage,  2  machinery  sheds,  plus  another  garage  and 
tenant  house  is  alto  located  on  the  grounds.  A  beautiful 
ever-running  lake  about  50  ft.  from  the  main  house 
makes  this  farm  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  in  Orange  County. 

A  FARMER’S  FARM— A  GENTLEMAN’S  FARM 
A  SPECULATOR’S  FARM 

Gan  be  bought  on  exceptional  easy  financial  terms.  Real 
Estate  trade-in^  taken  into  consideration.  All  personal 
property  sold  private  or  at  public  auction  at  a  later 
date. 

M.  BARMANN  &  SONS,  Owners 

Middletown.  New  York 
Tel.  Diamond  3-4585  or  Diamond  3-8381 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Fa.ll  Farrowed  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
weanling  boars  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the 
following  great  NATIONAL  and  IMPORTED 
Champions: 

RAMACO  MAINSTAY 
HIGH  REGARD 

OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6n 
FAITHLEGG  DAVID 
INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an 
order  to  reserve  one  6r  more  of  these 
weanlings. 

Airview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


We  have  always  been  very  well  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the  ads 
placed  in  the  Subscribers'  Exchange  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,— Walter  McIntyre, 
McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  qf  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Eeg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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IHERE  was  great  excitement 
at  the  farm  home  of  Mrs.  Carl 
Nasse,  Jr.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
the  night  we  telephoned  her 
from  the  New  Yor^  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  meeting  that  she  was  the  No.  1 
winner  in  the  finals  of  the  big  Ameri¬ 


can  Agriculturist-Grange  Cookie  Con¬ 
test.  In  fact,  she  was  speechless  with 
surprise  and  could  hardly  believe  the 
good  news ! 

The  next  morning,  after  she  and  her 
husband  had  arrived  in  Elmira  for  the 


presentation  of  the  awards  at  State 
•  Grange,  we  found  out  that  she  was  so 
thrilled  and  excited  about  it  that  she 
couldn’t  sleep  that  night  and  had  got¬ 
ten  up  at  3  a.m.  and  done  the  ironing 
before  leaving  at  4:45  a.m.  for  Elmira. 

In  some  ways,  this  was  the  most  in- 
tei'esting  of  all  the  baking  contests 
that  this  publication  and  the  Grange 
have  sponsored  together  in  the  past 
25  years.  Winners  were  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  their  favorite  cookie — drop,  rolled, 
bar,  or  refrigerator.  The  result  was 
that  there  were  many  different  kinds, 
apd  the  expert  home  economists  who 
judged  the  contest  (see  picture  on 
opposite  page)  said  that  the  quality 
of  the  entries  was  very  high.  All  of 
the  53  finalists  were  county  winners. 

As  the  No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  Nasse  re¬ 
ceived  the  American  Agriculturist 
.  California  Tour  prize,  a  Monarch 
electric  range,  a  set  of  sterling  silver 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  from  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.,  $53.00  in  cash  ($25 


from  American  Agriculturist^,  the 
same  amount  from  the  manufacturer 
of  Davis  Baking  Powder,  and  a  $3 
entry  prize  from  State  Grange) — plus 
all  of  these  groceries  from  five 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  advertisers : 

A  25-lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality 
Pastry  Flour  from  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange. 

A  24-ounce  can  Davis  Baking 
Powder;  12-ounce  can  Cocomalt;  12- 
ounce  can  Creamy  Fudge  Swel;  12- 
ounce  can  Creamy  White  Swel;  plus 
recipe  folder  and  Quick-Mix  Charts 
from  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  a  division 
of  Penick  and  Ford. 

6  packages  of  Sterling  26-ounce 
Round  Table  Salt  from  International 
Salt  Company,  Inc.  (which  also  gave 
a  set  of  sterling  silver  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  shakers  to  both  the  No.  1  and  No. 
2  winners) . 

A  dozen  12-ounce  bottles  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses;  1  case  MY-T-Fine 
Lemon  Pie  Filling,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Brer  Rabbit  “Book  of  Molasses 
Magic”  from  Penick  &  Ford. 

A  25-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour 
from  International  Milling  Co. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  list  of  the 
top  15  winners.  Each  of  the  first  ten 
received  a  duplicate  set  of  grocery 
prizes.  The  total  cash  awards  amount¬ 
ed  to  over  $300.00  and  included  $159 
in  entry  prizes  from  State  Grange  to 
the  53  finalists  ($3  each) ;  $100.00 
from  American  Agriculturist  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  top  15  winners; 


The  happy  No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  Carl 
Nasse,  Jr.,  of  Canajoharie,  R.  1,  receives 
the  congratulations  of  State  Grange 
Master  Leland  Smith,  while  American 
Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei 
(at  left)  and  Editor  Hugh  COsline  look  on 
and  enjoy  the  proceedings. 

Photos:  C.  Hadley  Smith 


and  bonus  cash  prizes  from  Penick  & 
Ford  and  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  matching 
the  American  Agriculturist  cash 
awards  to  the  top  i5  contestants  who 
used  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  Davis 
Baking  Powder  in  their  cookie  recipes. 

Four  of  the  winners  were  on  hand 
the  morning  that  results  of  the  finals 
were  announced  from  the  platform  to 
over  1,000  Grange  delegates  and 
members.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Nasse, 
there  were  Winner  No.  2,  Miss  Hazel 
Haight  of  South  New  Berlin,  R.l; 
Winner  No.  4,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gore, 
R.l,  Endicott;  and  Winner  No.  12, 
Mrs.  John  Parmelee,  Lake  Road, 
LeRoy.  We  learned  too  late  that 
Winner  No.  3,  Mrs.  Sarah  Keople  of 
Clarendon  had  been  at  State  Grange 
the  day  before  but  hadn’t  waited  for 
the  announcement  of  winners  the  next 
day  because  she  was  sure  she  wouldn’t 
win  anything.  It  just  shows  you  never 
can  tell! 

Pictures  on  this  page  and  the  op¬ 
posite  one  show  some  of  the  scenes 
that  day  at  State  Grange,  and  the  top 
three  winners  with  their  grand  prizes. 
One  thing  that  all  four  winners  who 
were  present  agreed  upon  was  that 
they  love  to  bake  and  get  plenty 
of  practice.  Mrs.  Nasse  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  3  children  —  Gretchen  12, 
Carla  Jean  5,  and  Paul  2.  The  Corn 
Flake  Cookies  she  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test  were  made  from  a  recipe  she 
found  in  a  cookbook  last  winter.  “I 
thought  the  kiddies  would  like  it,  and 
they  just  loved  it.  So  I  decided  to  bake 


it  for  the  contest,”  she  said.  (You’ll 
find  her  recipe  on  page  22.) 

Winner  No.  2,  Miss  Hazel  Haight, 
is  a  registered  nurse  but  lives  at  home 
on  her  father’s  dairy  farm  and  enjoys 
helping  with  the  baking.  She  is  active 
in  Grange  work  and  has  been  Juvenile 
Matron  of  Otsenango  Grange  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  For  the  cookie  contest,  she 
made  “Old-Time  Cinnamon  Jumbles,” 
a  favorite  with  her  family. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Keople,  who  won  third 
place  with  her  molasses  cookies,  has 
two  married  daughters  and  five 
grandchildren.  She  wrote  us  that  she 
and  her  husband  have  been  active 
members  of  Clarendon  Grange  for 
over  30  years,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  entered  a  contest. 

Winner  No.  4,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gore, 
made  brownies  for  the  contest.  Mrs. 
Gore,  who  lives  on  a  poultry  farm 
and  has  two  children,  said  she  was 
surprised  to  be  one  of  the  winners,  as 
“I  didn’t  think  my  brownies  turned 
out  so  good  this  time.”  But  the  judges 
did! 

The  other  winner  who  was  at  State 
Grange,  Mrs.  John  Parmelee,  certain¬ 
ly  gets  lots  of  practice  in  making 
cookies,  as  she  has  five  daughters, 
ranging  in  age  from  4  to  19  years. 
Her  winning  entry  was  “Pineapple 
Cookies.”  The  Parmelees  live  on  a 
large  dairy  and  cash  crops  farm,  and 
farm  almost  4j)0  acres. 

The  15  plates  of  winning  cookies 
were  displayed  after  the  judging  with 
the  prizes  in  the  back  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  activity  down  there  while  we  were 
taking  the  pictures  shown  on  these 
two  pages.  •  Friends  kept  crowding 
around  Mrs.  Nass^,  the  No.  1  winner, 
to  congratulate  her. and  to  ask  if  she 
was  planning  to  take  the  American 
Agriculturist  California  tour  that  she 
won. 

With  a  husband,  three  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  farm  home  to  look  after, 
Mrs.  Nasse  said  it  would  be  hard  for 


The  spacious  hall  of  the 
Elmira  Armory  was 
crowded  with  Grange 
delegates  and  members 
the  morning  that  cookie 
contest  winners  were 
honored. 


"Just  what  I  need!  My  stove  is  12  years 
old,"  said  Mrs.  Nasse  when  the  Malleable 
Iron  Range  Company's  representative,  Mr. 
Max  Sisler,  showed  her  the  32-in.  Mon¬ 
arch  Electric  Range  she  had  won. 


4 


¥ 


The  No.  2  winner.  Miss  Hazel  Haight,  R.  1, 
South  New  Berlin,  examining  the  deluxe 
electric  clothes  dryer  which  was  awarded 
to  her  by  the  Speed  Queen  Corporation. 
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COOKIE  CONTEST 


By 

Mabel  Hebei 
Home  Editor 


her  to  get  away  for  three  and  a  half 
weeks  —  but  as  we  go  to  press,-  we 
have  just  received  word  from  her  that 
everything  has  been  arranged  at  home 
and  she  is  definitely  going! 

The  tour  leaycs  on  January  27,  and 
is  an  escorted,  all-expense  trip,  with 
visits  to  the  most  outstanding  places 
in  the  Southwest  and  West,  including 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Carlsbad  Cav¬ 
erns,  Sante  Fe,  Phoenix,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  Disneyland,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Yosemite,  Death  Valley,  Las 
Vegas,  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
the  itinerary  and  read  in  detail  all  the 
fascinating  travel  that  awaits  the  No. 
1  winner  of  the  cookie  contest  and  the 
rest  of  our  California  Tour  party, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Maybe 
you’ll  decide  to  come  with  us!  Just 
write  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367-G,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Next  year’s  American  Agriculturist- 
Grange  Baking  Contest  has  already 
been  decided  on.  It’s  to  be  a  sponge 
cake  contest  and  we  hope  that  all 
Grange  members^ — men  and  women — 
will  plan  to  bake  a  cake  for  it.  This 
yearly  event  is  FUN — and  it’s  a  ter¬ 
rific  thrill  to  be  one  of  the  winners! 
Do  plan  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  contest  will  start  in  January  in 
the  Subordinate  Granges,  and  you  can 
find  out  all  about  it  from  the  chair¬ 
man  of  your  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee. 


There  is  always  a  lot  of  work  in 
putting  on  a  contest  of  this  size,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  mainly  done  by  the 
chairmen  of  Grange  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  committees  at  the  state,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  local  levels  (over  1,000  chair¬ 
men  in  all!).  Heading  up  the  state 
committee  this  year  was  Mrs.  Clayton 
Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by 
the  two  other  committee  members, 
Mrs.  Louise  Karlik,  Marietta,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Elliott,  New  Paltz.  Mrs. 
Karlik  is  the  new  chairman  for  1960. 

The  Service  and  Hospitality  division 
of  State  Grange  has  many  interesting 
pr;ojects.  Near  the  exhibit  of  cookies 
and  prizes  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
year  was  a  large  room  filled  with  ex¬ 
hibits  of  needlework  by  Grange  mem¬ 
bers,  including  winning  entries  in  the 
crochet  contest,  sewing  contest,  and 
national  baking  contest. 

Also  displayed  in  the  same  room 
were  fine  examples  of  Juvenile 
Grange  projects — wooden  footstools, 
doll  cradles,  aprons,  farm  signs,  and 
decorations  made  from  pine  cones.  I 
remember  especially  a  handsome  gild¬ 
ed  “Christmas  tree’’  made  fronj  one 
large  cone;  also,  a  still  life  design  of 
colored  flowers  against  a  white  felt 
background,  framed  in  an  old-fashi¬ 
oned  oval  frame  which  had  been  sil¬ 
vered.  The  flowers  were  constructed 
from  the  cone’s  -vimody  scales,  which 
had  been  separated  into  single  “pet¬ 
als”,  colored  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green,  and  arranged  as  flower  heads 
and  leaves.  The  result  was  charming. 


At  left,  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee,  discusses  the  score  card  with  the  cookie  contest 'judges.  Miss  Grace 
Noxon,  Home  Service  Representative  of  N.  Y.  State  Electric  &  Gas,  Elmira,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Bentley,  assistant  county  home  demonstration  agent  for  Chemung  County. 

Photo:  Steiner  Studio 


15  TOP  WINNERS 

1.  Mrs.  Carl  Nasse,  Jr.,  K.  1,  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co. 

3.  Miss  Hazel  E.  Haight,  R.  I,  8o,  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co. 

3.  Mrs.  Sarah  Keoplc,  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Margaret  Gore,  K.  1,  Endieott,  Broome  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  James  Ainslie,  R.  3,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co. 

6.  Miss  Martje  A.  Buffoni,  Rexford,  Saratoga  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  Agnes  Fontaine,  Scottsburg,  Livingston  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Ernest  Dawson,  R.  2,  Trumansbnrg,  Seneca  Co. 

9.  Mrs.  A’ictor  J.  Bellard,  Delhi,  Delaware  Co. 

10.  Mrs.  Paul  Welcher,  Newark,  Wayne  Co.  / 

11.  Mrs.  Neal  Ives,  R.  1,  Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

12.  Mrs.  John  Parpjielee,  LeRoy,  Genesee  Co. 

13.  airs.  Floyd  Riefler,  Hamburg,  Erie  Co. 

14.  Miss  Laura  B.  Downs,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Suffolk  Co. 

15.  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Carr,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co. 


(From  left  to  right)  Mrs.  Clayton  Taylor,  State  Grange  chairman  of  Service  and 
Hospitality,  and  American  Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei,  co-director  of  the 
cookie  contest,  congratulate  four  of  the  winners:  Mrs.  Carl  Nasse,  Jr.,  Miss  Hazel 
Haight,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gore,  and  Mrs.  John  Parmelee.  On  the  table  in  front  of  them 
are  some  of  the  many  grocery  prizes  that  went  to  the  top  10  winners. 

Photo:  C.  Hadley  Smith 
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At  far  left  is  winner  No.  3,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Keople  of  Clarendon, 
with  the  6-ft.  Redwood  Barbe¬ 
cue  set  which  was  awarded  to 
her  by  the  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange.  Besides  the  table 
and  two  benches,  the  set  in- 
clud  es  two  lounge  chairs  with 
cushions.  At  right  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  three  of  the  hundreds 
of  GrOnge  members  who 
stopped  to  see  the  exhibit  of 
cookie  contest  prizes  at  State 
Grange  annual  meeting:  (left  to 
right)  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith,.  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co.;  Mrs.  P  a  u  I  |  n  e 
DePue,  Juvenile  Deputy,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co.,  and  Clifford 
Beaumont,  Wyoming  County 
dolegate-at-large. 

— Photo:  Lon  Mattoon 


I 

That's  on  American  Agriculturist  California  Tour  folder  that  Mrs. 
Carl  Nasse,  Jr.,  is  clasping  in  her  hand,  as  she  stands  beside  a 
large  poster  showing  photographs  of  some  of  the  beautiful  places 
she  will  visit  on  the  tour,  January  27  to  Februdry  21. 

Photo:  C,  Hadley  Smith 
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**You  just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick*,” 
says  Mrs.  Robert  Callender,  of  Williamsville, 

Ne\y  York’s  finalist  in  the  Mrs.  America*  Contest. 
“And  get  homemade  rolls  you’d  swear 
took  hours  to  make.  Only  two 
ingredients.  Just  one  rising! 

“It’s  the  easiest  way  yet  to 
get  that  wonderful  flavor  only 
yeast  can  give.  Be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast, 
the  kind -we  prize- winning  cooks 
depend  on.  It  always  rises  fast  and 
keeps  right  on  your  shelf.’’ 

*Reg.  Mrs.  America  Inc. 


HURRY-UP  YEAST  ROLLS 


Mrs.  New  York  says  try  this 

HURRY-UP  WAY  TO  HOMEMADE 
YEAST  ROLLS 


Ya  cup  warm  water 
(not  hot— 105  to  115°) 

1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
2Vi  cups  Bisquick 
Dissolve  yeast  in  water.  Mix  in  Bis¬ 
quick.  Beat  vigorously.  Turn  dough 
onto  surface  well  dusted  with  Bis¬ 
quick.  Knead  until  smooth,  a'bout 
20  times.  Shape  as  desired,  into 
crescents,  rolls,  etc.  Place  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet.  Cover  with 
damp  cloth.  Let  rise  in  warm  place 
(85°)  about  1  hour.  Heat  oven  to 
400°  (moderately  hot).  Bake  10  to 

V 


15  minutes,  until  a  rich  golden 
brown.  Brush  with  butter  or  mar¬ 
garine,  Makes  16. 

How  to  shape  crescents:  .  Roll 
dough,  into  a  12-inch  circle.  Cut 
into  16  wedges.  Beginning  at  wide 
side,  roll  toward  point.  Place  on 
greased  baking  sheet  with  point 
underneath. 


riEISCHMANN’S  YEASt — ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 


LEMON  CRUNCHiES 


1  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly 
packed 

1  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

1  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

1  tsp>  salt 

1  cup  uncooked 
oatmeal 


1  15-oz.  can 
condensed  milk 

1/2  cup  lemon 
juice 

1  tsp.  grated 
lemon  rind 

Few  drops  yellow 
food  coloring 

2/3  cup  butter 
or  margarine 


Blend  together  milk,  juice,  rind  and  col¬ 
oring.  Set  aside.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
thoroughly.  Sift  together  flour,  baking 
p.owder,  salt;  add  with  oatmeal  to 
creamed  mixture.  Mix  until  crumbly, 
spread  half  in  well  greased  8"  x  8"  x  2" 
pan.  Pat  down,  spread  condensed  milk 
mixture  over  top.  Cofer  with  remaining 
crumbs.  Bake  in  350°  oven,  until  brown 
around  edges,  about  30  min.  Cool  IN 
PAN  at  room  temperature  —  about  15 
min.  Cut  in  small  squares  or  oblongs; 
chill  until  firm. 


W  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with 

.  DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  ^ 


Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Ctentral  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Prize  Winning  Cookies 


HE  53  county 
winners  in  the 
New  York  State 
Grange  -  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist 
cookie  e  o  n  t  e  st, 
which  ended  re¬ 
cently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grange  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  baked  ‘-a 
tempting  array  of  cookies  for  the  fin¬ 
als.  They  included  many  different 
kinds,  as  contestants  were  allowed  to 
enter  their  favorite  rolled,  drop,  bar, 
or  refrigerator  cookie.  Below  are  the 
recipes  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  win¬ 
ners,  Mrs.  Carl  Nasse,  Jr.,  R.  1,  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Hazel  Haight, 
R.  1,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  WINNER'S  CORN  FLAKE  COOKIES 

2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Yz  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  '/4  cups  shortening 

1  cup  white  sugar 

1  cup  brbwTt  sugar 

2  eggs,  w’ell  beaten 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  flaked  or  shredded  coconut 

2  cups  corn  flakes 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt,  and 
baking  powder.  Cream  shortening;  add 
sugars  gradually;  beat  until  light.  Add 
eggs  and  vanilla. 

Combine  dry  ingredients  and  cream¬ 
ed  mixture;  add  coconut  and  corn 
flakes. 

Crop  1  tablespoon  on  greased  bak¬ 
ing  sheet,  IV2  inches  apart.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°)  8  to  10  minutes, 
or  until  delicately  browned.  Makes  8 
dozen.  ■** 

(Editor’s  note:  For  small  tea  cookies, 
drop  by  teaspoonfuls.  Our  food  special¬ 
ist,  Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton,  tested  this 
recipe,  and  she  suggests  baking  the 
cookies  in  a  little  hotter  oven,  375°  to 
400°,  for  a  shorter  time.) 

NO.  2  WINNER'S  OLD-TIME  CINNAMON 
JUMBLES 

Mix  together  thoroughly: 

Yz  cup  soft  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

Stir  in: 

Y4  cup  buttermilk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Sift  together  and  stir  in; 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
Yz  teaspoon  soda 
Yx-  teaspoon  salt 

.Chill  dough.  Drop  rounded  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  about  2  inches  apart  on  lightl.y 
greased  baking  sheet.  Sprinkle  with 
mixture  of  sugar  and  cinnamon 


cup  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon), 
Bake  until  set  but  not  brown. 

Temperature — 400°  (moderately 

hot  oven). 

Time — Bake  8-10  min. 

Amount — About  4  dozen  2-inch 
cookies. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Be  Good  to  Woolens 

By  Helen  Powell  Smith 

The  woolen  garments  you  have 
in  your  fall  and  winter  wardrobe 
will  give  you  additional  wear  if  you 
give  them  the  needed  care.  Brush  your 
wool  garments  regularly  to  remove  the 
dust  and  grit  which  will  work  their 
way  down  into  the  fibers  and  actually 
act  as  an  abrasive  to  wear  them  out. 
Brushing  helps  to  prevent  shine,  too, 
and  keeps  the  fabric  fresh  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Brush  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  fabric  or  with  the  nap. 

Wool  fibers  like  to  “relax,”  so  give 
them  this  rest  by  hanging  up  the  gar¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  you  take  them  off. 
Use  well  shaped  or  padded  hangers  and 
don’t  crowd  your  closet.  Give  your 
clothes  air  and  a  chance  for  wrinkles 
to  shake  out. 

Guard  against  perspiration  (which  is 
acid  and  can  ruin  woolens)  by  using 
dress  shields  or  an  anti-perspirant  reg¬ 
ularly.  Remove  spots  promptly,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  wrong  side. 

To  remove  shine,  try  steaming  — • 
and  even  with  a  steam  iron,  I  find  it 
advisable  to  place  a  thin  press  cloth 
between  the  wool  fabric  and  the  iron. 
I  like  to  use  a  wool  press  cloth  with  a 
cotton  cloth  over  it,  and  in  this  way 
the  cotton  cloth  can  be  dampened  and 
you  can  get  as  much  steam  as  you  wish 
without  danger  of  scorching  your 
fabric. 

Do  a  little  surface  cleaning  often, 
especially  on  neck  and  cuff  edges. 

Soft  woolens  which  tend  to  sag  or 
bulge  will  hold  their  shape  better  if  you 
insert  a  lining,  especially  across  the 
back  of  the  skirt  from  the  waistline 
to  below  the  knees.  You  will  find  that 
some  of  the  better  made  dresses  are 
lined  throughout  with  a  thin  fabric 
like  China  silk  or  one  of  the  rayon 
linings  for  this  purpose. 

Put  your  garment  on  and  take  it  off 
carefully  so  as  not  to  strain  the  fabric, 
A  helpful  bulletin  on  stain  removal 
is  Cornell  bulletin  E9S4,  “Home  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Stain  Removal.”  To  get  a  copy 
write  to:  Mailing  Room,  Dept.  A. A., 
Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,.  N.  Y.  It  is  frep  to  New  York 
State  residents,  and  costs  10^^  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  states. 


Saying  Grace 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 

My  father  bowed  his  head  and  waited,  still. 

Until  the  circling  voices  quieted. 

Around  the  table,  long,  with  extra  leaves, 

The  heads  went  down.  Aunt  Elda  hushed  the  baby; 
And  bearded  Uncle  Anson  cleared  his  throat. 

I  peeked  through  latticed  fingers  with  big  eyes— - 
The  moment  of  thanksgiving  had  begun. 

“Bless  this  food  to  our  use  .  .  .”  my  falher’s  voice 
Intoned  familiar  words — hut  on  that  day 
These  words  went  deeper.  Suddenly  1  knew 
Thanksgiving  was  this  circle,  joined  in  prayer. 
Thanksgiving  was  my  father,  saying  grace. 
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9446.  Smartly  styled  shirtdress. 
Bodice  has  tabbed  yoke,  stand-up 
collar,  pretty  pleat  detail.  Choose 
wool,  cotton,  or  jersey.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 

9419.  Tabs  and  button  detail  ai’e 
pretty  touches  for  this  simple  style. 
Sew  dress  in  silk  or  cotton  print. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%, 
16 Vs,  18 Vs,  20%  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 

4926.  Make  several  versions  of  this 
neat  apron  in  penny- bright  cottons; 
spark  with  pansy  pocket.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes,  Small  10-12; 
Medium  14-16;  Large  18-20.  35  cents. 


9446 

12-20 


9435,  Jiffy-cut  blouse  trio;  each  pat-  9449.  Three-piece  wardrobe  —  shii’t, 
t^ern  complete  on  one  piece  of  tissue,  skirt,  weskit.  Any  fabric  with  a  tweedy 
Sew  in  crisp  cottons  or  silks.  Printed  look  is  a  smart  choice  for  skirt  and 
f’attern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  weskit.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
20.  35  cents.  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 24%. 

35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Department 
Box  42 

Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York.' 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size,  and  numbers  clearly. 


They’re  crisp  ’n  rich.  The  cookie  sensation 
of  the  year — thanks  to  Robin  Hood’s  High 
Protein  Richness.  Ready  in  minutes, 
they’re  studded  with  chopped  nuts — with 
a  triple  flavor  surprise  of  chocolate  bits, 
dates  and  a  subtle  blend  of  instant  coffee. 

And  you’ll  find  everything  you  bake 
with  Robin  Hood  Flour — breads,  cakes, 
.pies,  biscuits  —  tastes  better.  That’s 
because  Robin  Hood  is  milled  from  a 
variety  of  high  protein  wheats.  This  high 
protein  richness  gives  you  better  baking 
— better  nutrition,  too.  Get  Robin  Hood 
Flour  at  your  grocer’s  today! 
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Minnie  Quick  Cookies 
. . .  with  3  flnvot  Cutptises! 


Try  Rita  Martin's  ROBIN  HOOD 

"rripl^TTe^fe. 


1  cup  shortening 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

cup  granulated 
sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

1  tsp.  instant  coffee 

2  tbsp.  hot  water 


2V^  cups  sifted 
ROBIN  HOOD 
All-Purpose  Flour 
I  tsp.  salt* 

1  tsp.  soda* 

1  cup  chocolate  bits 
1  cup  cut-up  dates 
1  cup  chopped  nuts 


I  CREAM  .  .  shortening,  sugars,  eggs,  vanilla  and 
I  coffee  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

I  ADD  ....  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  chocolate 

I  bits,  dates  and  nuts. 

I  DROP  ...  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  greased  baking 
I  sheet. 

I  BAKE  ...  at  350°  for  15  minutes, 

j  YIELD  .  .  .  five  to  six  dozen  cookies. 

I  */f  you  use  ROBIN  HOOD  Se/f-Rising  Flour  fso/d  in 

I  some  sections  of  f/ie  country)  omit  salt  and  soda. 

Kobif)  Hood.  Flour 

0iues  y6tf 


READY  FOR  YOU! 

E.  R.  Eastman’s  New  Novel 


THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC 


A  Novel  about  Daniel  Webster,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  his 
loves,  his  hates,  and  the  exciting  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Dozens  of  those  who  read  the  story  in  serial 
form  wrote  letters  like  these: 

“One  of  the  best  stories  1  have  read.  I  want 
a  book  to  use  for  a  Christmas  present.” 

“It  should  he  in  every  school  library.” 

“The  story  has  everything:  human  interest 
and  romance.” 

Order  now  for  yourself  or  for  a  Christmas  gift 
with  this  coupon: 

Dept.  E. 

American  Agriculturist 
Savings,  Bank  Bldg. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ - for copies  of  THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  at  $3.50 

postpaid. 

Mail  to: 

Name - — - - - — - - 

St.  or  R.D. - - - City  &  State  -  -  - - • 
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Farm  Youth  Honored 

American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Awards  Go  To  Future  Leaders 

By  ISA  M.  LIDDELL 


QOURTEEN  years  ago  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Award  project  was  inaugurated 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  North¬ 
east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pro¬ 
jects  with  which  we  have  ever  been 
associated,  and  we  consider  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
young  people  strive  toward  worthwhile 
ideals. 

The  Award  consists  of  a  handsomely 
engraved-  certificate  and  a  book,  and 
the  young  men  and  women  are  chosen 
annually  by  their  teachers  and  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  The  qualifications  cover  not 
only  good  school  work,  but  all-around 
citizenship. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Schoenacker,  teacher  of 
homemaking  at  Romulus  Central 
School,  N.  Y.,  expresses  the  general 
feeling  among  her  fellow  teachers  when 
she  says:  “This  award  means  a  great 
deal  to  our  girls,  and  it  helps  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  homemaking  in 
a  world  so  busy  with  space  rockets*  that 
basic  subjects  are  so  often  looked  down 
on.” 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  certifi¬ 
cate  which  is  presented  to  the  winners, 
last  year’s  Award  also  consisted  of  a 
copy  of  President  Eastman’s  book, 
“Hostages  to  Fortune.”  When  Elsie 
Post’s  teacher  visited  her  last  June, 
Elsie  had  already  read  the  book  and 
said  she  had  a  waiting  list  of  people 
who  wanted  to  read  it.  Elsie  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Sherburne  Central  School,  N.Y., 
and  lives  on  a  farm  with  her  parents 
and  three  brothers.  During  the'  school 
year  of  1958-59  she  was  very  busy  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  her  new  4-H  club  did  its 
part  in  contributing  toward  a  new 
county  4-H  Extension  building. 

Cecelia  Rocasah  learned  many  home¬ 
making  skills  in  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley,  Mass.,  and  had  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  her  knowledge  to  good 
u.se.  A  siege  in  hospital  for  her  mother 
left  Cecelia  in  entire  charge  of  the  home 
and  four  brothers  (two  working  and 
two  at  school),  and  the  responsibility 
continued  for  three  weeks  after  her 
mother’s  return  home.  Cecilia  still 
helps  a  lot  at  home,  cans  and  freezes 
vegetables  with  her  grandmother,  al¬ 
ters  her  own  dresses — and  talks  about 
other  things  she  does  “in  her  spare 
time!” 

A  big  family  geneology  project  in 
addition  to  her  homemaking  courses 
was  a  source  of  great  interest  to  Jean 
Ward,  Charlestown  High  School,  New 
Hampshire.  Jean  was  able  to  trace  her 
relatives  back  to  about  1600  and  five 


different  countries,  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  work  further  on  the  geneology  if 
her  family  returns  to  Nova  Scotia 
again. 

Both  Patricia  Coosaboon  of  Bridge- 
ton  High  School,  New  Jersey,  and  Jill 
Collins  of  Whitingham  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Vermont,  are  planning  to¬ 
ward  marriage  and  their  future  homes. 
And  Jill  adds:  “No  one  living  in  the 
country  and  loving  the  sincerity  of 
farm  people  and  farm  living  could  help 
but  enjoy  ‘Hostages  to  Fortune.’  I  truly 
enjoyed  every  page  of  it.” 

We  liked  what  Principal  Howard 
Nordahl  of  Sewanhaka  High  School, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us:  “Your 
organization  certainly  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  success  of  one  of  our  most  out¬ 
standing  vocational  agriculture  stu¬ 
dents. 

Sometimes  the  vocational  agriculture 
students  work  in  a  group,  as  evidenced 
by  the  safety  campaign  conducted  by 
the  FFA  Chapter  at  South  Kortright 
Central  School,  N.  Y.  Twenty-three 
members  (after  obtaining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers)  inspected  43  farms, 
found  and  pinpointed  with  a  yellow 
card  558  hazards,  such  as  improper 
wiring  and  lighting,  weakened  build¬ 
ings,  trash  like  glass  and  wire  lying 
around,  improper  storage  of  inflam¬ 
mable  jnaterials,  protruding  nails,  and 
others.  A  few  weeks  later  they  revisit¬ 
ed  the  farms  and  checked  on  what  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  correction,  then 
each  member  submitted  a  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Chapter  safety  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  outstanding  graduate  of  Dans- 
ville  Central  School,  N.  Y.,  Bruce  Hart¬ 
man,  Jr.  compiled  in  2)4  years  a  record 
of  accomplishments  unequaled  by  any 
other  of  the  FFA  chapter  members. 

Bruce  lives  on  a  300-acre  dairy  farm. 
He  represented  Livingston  County  in 
state  livestock  judging  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  was  the  first  member  to  win 
the  Chapter  Scholarship  Trophy  award¬ 
ed  to  any  chapter  member  who  achieves 
a  90  average  or  better  for  a  current 
school  year.  He  also  won  the  Chapter 
Foundation  medal  for  dairy  accomp¬ 
lishment  and  a  breeding  certificate 
from  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Co-op. 

Bruce  is  just  as  busy  with  his  own 
farming  projects  too,  has  a  herd  of  8 
registered  Holsteins,  3  milking  cows,  1 
bull,.  2  heifers  and  2  calves,  81  head  of 
grade  Corriedale  sheep  and  a  ram.  He 
has  a  farm  shop  equipped  with  a  set 


Bruce  Hartman,  Jr.  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  in  his  farm  shop. 


of  good  hand  and  small  power  tools,  and 
owns  some  tractor  equipment  that  fits 
on  his  father’s  tractor. 

At  Hamilton  Central  School,  N.  Y., 
the  Foundation  award  was  presented  to 
Stuart  Lamb,  who,  says  his  teacher, 
“exemplifies  the  type  of  farm  boy  who 
has  become  a  leader  in  his  school  and 
community,  together  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  scholarship  record.” 

There  are  six  brothers  in  the  Lamb 
family,  running  a  1,200-acre  farm  and 
a  farm  machinery  and  feed  business. 
Stuart  won  the  national  FFA  Speaking 
Contest  in  1958  with  a  speech  on  “Farm 
Cooperatives  in  the  Changing  Agricul¬ 
tural  Picture,”  which  received  wide  ac¬ 
claim. 

Basil  “Bed”  Townsend  didn’t  look 
quite  this  young  (the  picture  was  tak¬ 
en  in  1955)  when  he  graduated  last 
June  from  Hanson 
High  School,  West 
Buxton,  Maine.  As 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Red  and  Elaine  Goff 
were  married  last 
April  but  continued 
in  school  until  grad¬ 
uation.  Red  has  a 
strong  farming  pro¬ 
gram,  owns  20  heif¬ 
ers,  2  registered 
cows  and  3  regis¬ 
tered  heifers.  He  is  planning  toward  an 
all  registered  herd,  and  has  at  present 
an  amazing  assortment  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
much  older  farmer.  , 

“A  real  farm  boy  from  a  real  farm 
family’  is  the  description  given  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Briggs  of  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Walpole,  Mass.  Robert’s 
father  owns  a  retail  milk  business, 
milks  55  cows,  and  processes,  bottles 
and  delivers  all  milk  produced.  Robert 
helps  with  the  work,  is  the  owner  of  9 
animals,  and  tests  on  the  owner-samp¬ 
ler  plan.  Through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  drainage  project,  the  Briggs 
have  reclaimed  some  low  land  for  pas¬ 
ture,  installing  about  1,100  feet  of  tile 
and  open  ditch  drainage. 

At  Washington  High  School,  New 
Jersey,  Jack  Smith  was  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  class  of  ’59.  He  was 


Veronica  Square,  left,  lives  on  the  St. 
Regis  Indian  Reservation,  and  attended 
Salmon  Central  School  at"  Fort  Covington, 
N.  Y.  She  chose  the  homemaking  courses 
because  her  father's  work  is  seasonal  and 
her  mother  is  out  at  work,  leaving  her  in 
charge  of  the  housework  and  the  care  of 
her  younger  sisters. 

The  boys  at  Fort  LeBoeuf  High  School, 
Waterford,  Pa.  chose  Margaret  Ann  Wick, 
right,  as  their  Livestock  Queen,  and  their 
judgment  was  doubly  confirmed  when 
Margaret  was  also  crowned  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Queen. 

50  partner  in  an  almost  full-scale  farm¬ 
ing  operation. 

Joseph  LaLiberty,  Scituate  High 
School,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  started 
his  farming  program  with  50  laying 
hens  and  2  goats,  and  now  owns  100 
layers  and  9  goats.  His  interest  in  land¬ 
scaping  has  led  hirn  to  start  a  nursery, 
for  which  he  cleared  about  2)4  acres 
of  land. 

Howard  Collins  was  State  Farmer- 
elect  at  Newport  Center  High  School, 
Vermont,  and  will  receive  the  State 
Dairy  Award,  the  most  coveted  of  FFA 
awards  given  in  his  state.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  strong  supervised  dairy 
program,  and  in  addition  took  second 
place  in  farm  mechanics  and  third  in 
the  electrification  project.  On  January 
1,  papers  were  drawn  giving  Howard  a 
third  ownership  in  the  home  farm  with 
his  father  and  mother. 

And  so  the  future  of  agriculture  is 
assured.  Howard  Collins  will  carry  on 
farming,  bringing  to  it  a  variety  of 
abilities.  Bruce  Hartman  plans  a  part¬ 
nership  with  his  father.  At  Warwick 
Valley  Central  School,  Hardwick,  N.  Y., 
David  Demarest  is  the  ninth  generation 
on  the  family  farm  and  loves  it. 

In  the  accompanying  list,  where  two 
names  are  listed  for  one  school,  the 
first  is  the  winner  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  second  the  winner  in  vocation¬ 
al  homemaking.  All  the  schools  listed 
received  the  Award  for  either  a  girl  or 
boy,  but  we  lack  reports  from  many  of 
them. 

NEW  YORK 


scholastically  tops  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  and  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  senior  class.  He  was  elected 
to  the  degree  of  State  Farmer,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  David  Agans  'Memorial 
Scholarship  (Rutgers  University)  and 
the  Washington  First  National  Bank 
scholarship.  Older  readers  of  American 
AGRICULTURIST  will  recall  that  Dave 
Agans,  an  outstanding  farm  leader  in 
New  Jersey  agriculture,  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation. 

Two  Pennsylvania  boys  were  out¬ 
standing  in  their  vocational  agriculture 
work.  At  Cowanesque  Valley  Joint 
School,  Westfield,  Wayne  Clark  was  se¬ 
lected  as  outstanding  boy  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  award¬ 
ed  an  Ayrshire  calf  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ayrshire  Breeders  at  the  1959 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg.  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  FFA  State  degree  (limited 
to  2%  of  the  State  membership)  and 
was  chosen  to  represent  Tioga  County 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Coopera¬ 
tion  Week  held  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Meanwhile,  at  Williamsport  High 
School,  Robert  Potter  led  his  chapter 
group  to  a  district  championship  in  the 
statewide  conservation  program  for 
FFA  chapters,  and  won  the  highest 
honors  in  agronomy  judging  during 
FFA  Week  at  Penn  State.  He  is  a  50- 


Sharon  Eldred 
Jon  Zimmerman 
Almond 
Central  High 

Gail  O’Brien 
Barbara  Edwards 


Shirley  Ann  Jubert 


Alton  Central  School 
Akron  Central  School 
Alfred-Almond  Central, 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Windsor 

Allegany  Central  School  _ _ 

Altmar-Parish- Williamstown  Central  School 
Parish 

Altona  Central  School 
Andes  Central  School 
Andover  Central  School 
Arcade  Central  School 
Arkport  Central  School 
Avoca  Central  School 
Bainbridge  Central  School 
Ballston  Spa  High  School 
Barker  Central  School 
Beacon  High  School 
Belfast  Central  School 
Belleville  Central  School 
Belmont  Central  School 
Berne-Knox  Central  School 
Berne 

Bethlehem  Central  Sr.  High  School,  Delmar 
Bloomfield  Central  School 
East  Bloomfield 

Boonville  Central  School  Carl  Joshn 

Bridgewater  Central  School 
Brockport  High  School 
Brockton  Central  School 
Brookfield  Central  School 

Caledonia-Mumford  Central  School,  Caledonia 
Canaseraga  Central  School 
Canisteo  Central  School 
Canton  Central  School  Alma 

Cassadaga  Valley  Central  School,  Sinclairville 
Cato-Meridian  Central  School,  Cato  .  , 

Cazenovia  Central  School  Lee  SouthwicK 

Rebekah  Wood 

Central  Square  Central  School  , 

Chateaugay  Central  School  Lee  Bust) 

Chautauqua  Central  School 
Chazy  Central  Rural  School 

Sandra  Ducharme 


Tom  Devereaux 
Patricia  Karn 


Richard  Bell 
Martha  Salzer 


Cherry  Valley  High  School 
Cincinnatus  Central  School 
Clifton  Springs  Central  School 
Clinton  Central  School 
Clyde  Central  School 
Clymer  Central  School 

(Continuod  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Cobleskill  Central  Schaol 
Cohocton  Central  School 
Constableville  Central  School 
Corfu  Central  School 

Coxsackie-Athei.s  Central  School,  Coxsackie 
Dansville  Central  School  Bruce  Hartman 

Delevan-Machias  Cent»'al  School,  Delevan 
Delaware  Academy  and  Central  School,  Delhi 
Dolgeville  Central  School  - 
Downsville  Central  School 

Dryden  Central  School  Shirley  L.  Smith 

Dundee  Central  School 
East  Aurora  High  School 
East  Pembroke  Central  School 
Eden  Central  School 
Edwards  Central  School 
Elba  Central  School 
Elizabethtown-Lewis  Central  School 
Elizabethtown 

Ellenburg  Central  School  Clara  Nephew 

Ellicottville  Central  School 
Fabius  Central  Schf'ol 
Falconer  Central  School 
Fayetteville-Manlius  Central  School 
Fayetteville 

Fonda-Fultonville  Central  School,  Fonda 
Forestville  Central  School 

Fort  Ann  Central  School  Jane  Sawner 

Frankfort-Schuyler  Central  School 

Frankfort  Kenneth  Caldwell 

Franklin  Central  School 
Frewsburg  Central  School 
Friendship  Central  School 

General  Martin  Central  School  Gerald  Plato 
Glenfield  Mary  Domagala 

Geneva  High  School  Jean  Marie  Rose 

Genoa  Central  School 
Georgetown  Central  School 
Gilboa-Conesville  Central  School,  Gilboa 
Goshen  Central  School  Richard  Slesinski 

Nancy  Jones 

Gowanda  Central  School 
Grand  Gorge  Central  School 
Greenville  Central  Rural  School 
Greenwood  Central  School 
Griffith  Institute  &  Springville  Central 
School,  Springville 

Groton  Central  School  Gerald  Holden 

Hamilton  Central  School  Stuart  Lamb 

Hancock  Central  School 

Harrisville  Central  School  ' 

Hartford  Central  School 

Haverling  Central  School,  Bath 

Heatley  High  School 

Green  Island  Joan  Anderson 

Henderson  Central  School  Carol  Fishel 

Heuvelton  Central  High  School 
Holland  Central  School 

Holley  Central  School  Connie  Fisk 

Homer  Central  School 
Horseheads  Central  School 
Hounsfield  Central  School,  Sackets  Harbor 
Interlaken  Central  School 
Iroquois  Central  School,  Elma 
Ithaca  High  Schobl 
Jamesville  Dewitt  High  School 
Jasper  Central  School  Loren  Hayes 

Jeffersonville-Youngsville  Central  School, 
Jeffersonville 
Jordan  Central  School 
Kendall  Central  School 
King  Ferry  Central  School 
LaFargeville  Central  School 
LaFayette  Central  School 
Lake  Shore  Central  School,  Angola 
LeRoy  Central  School 
Lima  High  School 

Lisbon  Central  School  Dean  Atkins 

Little  Falls  Central  School 

Little  Valley  Central  School 

Lockpftrt  Senior  High  School  Sharon  Cornell 

Lowville  Academy  &  Central  School 

Lyndonville  Central  School 

Lyons  Centrctl  School 

Madison  Central  School 

Madrid- Waddington  Central  School,  Madrid 
Malverne  Senior  High  School 
Marlboro  Central  School 
Mayfield  Central  School 

Mayville  Central  School  ■  Chester  Crandall 
Medina  High  School  Ronald  Brigham 

Mexico  Academy  &  Central  School 
Middleburgh  Central  School  Mary  Mayer 

Middlesex  Valley  Central  Roger  H.  Cottrell 
School,  Rushville  Barbara  Hill 

Middletown  High  School 

Milford  Central  School  Joan  Teachout 

Minisink  Valley  Central  School,  Slate  Hill 

Mohawk  Central  School  David  Smith 

Montgomerv  Central  School,  Maybrook 

Mooers  Central  School  Mary  E.  Dwyers 

Moravia  Central  School 

Moriah  High  School 

Morristown  Central  School 

Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls 

Naples  Central  School  Lewis  Fisher 

Newark  Central  School  • 

Newark  Valley  Central  School 
New  Berlin  Central  School  Charles  Dart 

New  York  State  School  for  David  Downing 
the  Blind,  Batavia  Erma  Mangel 

North  Syracuse  Central  School  Earl  George 
Nunda  Central  School  Hugh  Thompson 

Barbara  Hopkins 
Oakfield-Alabama  Central  Linda  Martino 

School,  Oakfield 

Ockawamick  Central  School,  Philmont 
Odessa  Central  School 

Oneonta  High  School  Gladys  Evans 

Otego  C  entral  School 

Ovid  Central  School  Bill  Eastman 

Elizabeth  O’Hora 

Owego- Apalachin  Central  School,  Owego 
Oxford  Academy  &  Central  School 
Parishville-Hopkinton  Central  School 
Parishville 
Penfield  Senior  High 
Penn  Yan  Central  School 
Peru  Central  School 
Phelps  Central  School 

Portville  Central  School 
Prattsburg  Central  School 
Pulaski  Central  School 
Randolph  Central  School 
Ravena,  Coeymans,  Selkirk  Central  School 
Ravena 

Red  Creek  Central  School 
Richfield  Springs  Central  School 
Richmondville  Central  School  James  Vehey 

Noreen  Hotaling 

Ripley  Central  School 

Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School  Peter  Jensen 

Hillsdale 

Romulus  Central  School  Louise  Haust 

Roxbury  Central  School 


Paul  Scherbyn 
Mary  DeWaele 
George  Bennett 


Larry  Tucker 
Norman  Haard 


Royalton-Hartland  Central  School,  Middleport 
St.  Jobnsville  Central  School  Doris  Sweet 

St.  Lawrence  Centiai  School,  Brasher  Falls 
Salmon  River  Central  School  Veronica  Square 
Ft.  Covington 

Sandy  Creek  Central  School 
Saranac  Central  School 
Sauquoit  Valley  Central  School 
Schoharie  Central  School 
Scio  Central  School 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter,  Gorham 
Sewanhaka  High  School 
Floral  Park 

Sharon  Spritigs  Central  School  Carol  Cress 

Shenendehowa  Central  School,  Elnora 
Sherburne  Central  School  Elsie  Post 

Sidney  Central  School 

South  Glens  Falls  Central  School  June  Potter 
South  Kortri^ht  Central  Bruce  Guttridge 

School  June  Abram 

South  New  Berlin  Central  John  Robinson 

School  Patricia  Wood 

Spencer  Central  School 

Stockbridge  Valley  Central  Edna  Judd 

School,  Munnsville 

Suffern  High  School  Anna  Marie  Hubschmitt 
Sweet  Home  Central  High  Dorothy  Day 

School,  Buffalo 

Tri  Valley  Central  School,  Grahamsville 
Troupsburg  Central  School  Loree  Plaisted 

Trumansburg  Central  School  Carol  Meeker 
Truxton  Central  School  Charlotte  McCall 


Union  Springs  Central  School 

Van  Etten  Central  School 

Van  Hornesville  Central  School 

Vernon- Verona-Sherrill  School,  Verona 

Victor  Central  School  Carol  Ann  VanDamme 

Virgil  Central  School,  Cortland 

Wallkill  Central  School 

Walton  Central  School 

Warwick  Valley  Central  School 

Warwick  David  W.  Demarest 

Washington  Academy,  Salem  Neal  Rea 

Washingtonville  Central  School 

Richard  Coleman 

Waterloo  Central  School 

Waterville  Central  School  Harold  Mason 

Waverly  High  School  Stanley  Schneider 

Wayland  Central  School 

Wayne  Central  School  Robert  Murray 

Ontario  Center 
Webster  Central  School 
Wellsville  Central  High  School 
Westfield  Academy  and  Central  School 
Westmttreland  Central  School 
West  Winfield  Central  School 
Wheelerville  Union  Free  School,  Caroga  Lake 
Whitehall  Central  School 
Whitesbdro  Jr.  Sr.  High  School 

Shirley  Brockway 

Whitesville  Central  Schoo’ 

Windham,  Ashland,  Jewett  Central 

School,  Windham  '  Ruth  Andreassen 

Windsor  Central  School 
Worcester  Central  School 

Wyoming  Central  School  Lee  Hammond 


CONNECTICUT 

Housatonic  Valley  Regional  High  School 
Falls  Village 

Killingly  High  School  Robert  Brown 

New  Milford  High  School 
Southington  High  School 
Tourtelotte  Memorial  High  School 
North  Grosvenordale 
Washington  High  School 
Washington  Depot 

MAINE 

Ashland  Comm.  High  School  Norma  Orcutt 
Buckfield  High  School 
Bucksport  High  School 
Caribou  High  School 
Cornish  High  School 
Dexter  High  School 
East  Corinth  Academy 
Ellsworth  High  School 
Erskine  Academy 
South  China 
Farmington  High  School 
George  Stevens  Academy 
Blue  Hill 

Jonesport  High  School 
Kennebunk  High  School 
Lawrence  High  School,  Fairfield 
Limestone  High  School 
Lubec  High  School 

Madawaska  High  School  Alfreda  Fongemie 
Mapleton  High  School 
Monmouth  Academy 
Newport  High  School 

Norway  High  School  Wayne  L.  Thurston 

Old  Town  Senior  High  School 
Rangeley  High  School 
Samuel  D.  Hanson  High  School, 

West  Buxton  Basil  Eugene  Townsend 

Stephens  High  School,  Rumford 
Sumner  Memorial  High  School 

East  Sullivan  Loretta  Stanwood 

Waterville  Senior  High  School 

Barbara  MacDonald 

MARYLAND 

Centreville  High  School  Margie  Hard 

North  Harford  High  School  Ronald  Henry 
Pylesvillc 

Southern  High  School 
Oakland 

Walkersville  High  School 

Worcester  High  School  Leroy  Brittingham 
Newark 


Nancy  Wentworth 
Alice  J.  Bailey 

Jean  Spencer 

Sylvia  Conner 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Arms  Academy  Charles  A.  Stetson 

Shelburne  Falls 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Segreganset 

Hopkins  Academy  Michael  Zuraw 

Hadley  Cecilia  Rocasah 

Jamaica  Pla  n  High  School  Arthur  W.  Croak 

James  A.  Donavah 
David  C.  Masterson 
Daniel  L.  Porter 
Lawrence  High  School,  Falmouth 
Narragansett  Regional  High  School,  Templeton 
New 'Salem  Academy  Walter  H.  Carey 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School 

Walpole  Robert  A.  Briggs 

Ralph  C.  Mahar  Regional  School,  Orange 
Silver  Lake  Regional  High  School,  Kingston 
Smith’s  Agricultural  School  Robert  Laprise 
Northampton 
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Stockbridge  School 

West  Bridgewater  High  School 

Westport  High  School  Earle  Amaral 

Williams  High  School 

Stockbridge  Edward  J.  Johnston,  Jr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Alton  Central  School  Nancy  Glidden 

Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich 
"Belmont  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School  •  Jean  Ward 

Coe  Brown  Academy,  Northwood 
Colebrook  Academy 

Groveton  High  School  Rena  Lavoie 

Hanover  High  School 

Hopkint’on  High  School  Martha  Houston 
Contoocook 

Kenneth  High  School,  Conway 
Lancaster  High  School 
Lisbon  High  School 

New  Boston  High  School  Florrie  Barss 

New  Ipswich  Appleton  Academy 

Rita  Desrosiers 

Orford  High  School 

Oyster  River  Co-op  School,  Durham 

Spaulding  High  School,  Rochester 

Vilas  High  School,  Alstead  Ella  Knight 

Walpqle  High  School 

NEW  JERSEY 

• 

Bridgeton  Senior  High  School 

Kennard  C.  Hildreth,  Jr. 
Patricia  Cossaboon 
Freehold  Regional  High  School 
Hunterdon  Central  High 

Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High,  Springfield 
Millville  Memorial  High  School 
Moorestown  High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach  High  School 
Princeton  High  School 
Sussex  High  School 

Washington  High  School  Jack  Smith 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Barnesboro  Unit  of  Northern  Cambria  Joint 
Schools 

Beaver  Falls  Area  Sr  High  School 

Bedford  Joint  High  School 

Bellefonte  Area  Joint  High  School 

Berlin-BFothersvalley  Jt.  High  School,  Berlin 

Blacklick  Twp.  High  School,  Twin  Rocks 

Blain  Union  School 

Boyerstown  Area  High  School 

Brockway  High  School 

Brookville  Area  Joint  High  School 

Canton  High  School  j 

Central  Columbia  County  Joint  School  ' 

Espy  Joyce  Bowman 

Chestnuthill  High  School,  Broadheadsville 
Coudersport  Joint  High  School  Joseph  Boyd 
Cowanesque  Valley  Joint  School 

Westfield  Wayne  A.  Clark 

Clarion  Joint  School  Carl  Thompson 

Downingtown  High  School  James  Beggs 

Evans  City  Area  Joint  School 
Forbes  Road  High  School,  Houstontown 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  High  School,  Waterford 

Margaret  Ann  Wick 

Galeton  Joint  School 

Gettysburg  High  School 

Honesdale  High  School 

James  Buchanan  Jr.-Sr.  High  School 

Mercersburg  Robert  Zeger,  Jr. 

Jersey  Shore  Area  Joint  High  School 

*  Jack  Meikel 

Joyce  Brooks 

Juniata  Valley  High  School,  Alexandria 
Lackawanna  Trail  High  School,  Factoryville 
LakevieW  High  School,  Stoneboro 
Latrobe  High  School  Donna  Braden 

Laura  Lamar  Joint  High  School,  Homer  City 
Mars  High  School 

Middleburg  Area  Joint  High  School  ' 

Albert  Drumheller 

Millersburg  Upper  Paxton  Union  School 
Millersburg 

Mountain  View  Joint  Schools,  Harford 
North  East  Joint  High  School 
Northern  Potter  Joint  High  School,  Ulysses 
Penn  Trafford  Joint  High  School,  Claridge 
Pequea  Valley  High  School,  Kinzers 
Perry  Joint  High  School,  New  Bloomfield 
Perry-Lower  Tyrone  Joint  High,  Perryopolis 
Preston  Twp.  High  School,  Lakewood 
Purchase  Line  Joint  High  School,  Commodore 
Shanksville  Stonycreek  Joint  School 
Shanksville 

Southern  Fulton  Joint  School,  Warfordsburg 
Sunbury  Area  School 
Susquehanna  Consolidated  School 

Marie  Slocum 

Susquenita  High  School,  Duncannon 
Tyrone  Area  Joint  High  School 
Union  City  Area  High  School 
Victory  Joint  School,  Clintonville 
Warrior  Run  School,  Turbotville 
West  Chester  Joint  High  School 
West  Forest  Joint  High  School 

Tionesta  Dewey  Wagner 

Williamsburg  Comm.  High  School 
Williamsport  High  School  Robert  Potter 

Wyalusing  Valley  Joint  High  School 

Ronald  Campbell 

Youngsville  High  School 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Coventry  .High  School  Michael  Griffiths 

East  Greenwich  High  School 
North  Kingstown  High  School 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport 
Scituate  Jr.  Sr.  High  Joseph  LaLiberty 

School,  North  Scituate 

VERMONT 

Arlington  Memorial  School  ‘  Peggy  Ennis 

Bennington  High  School 

Bradford  Academy 

Brattleboro  Union  High  School 

Chelsea  High  School 

Chester  High  School 

Derby  Academy 

Hardwick  Agademy 

Lyndon  Institute,  Lyndon  Center 

Middlebury  Union  High  School 

Dorothy  Cadoret 

Milton  High  School 

Newbury  Town  Central  School 

Newport  Center  High  School 

Howard  Collins 

North  Troy  High  School 
Orleans  High  School 

Peoples  Academy,  Morrisville  Mary  Howard 
Stowe  High  School 
Vergennes  High  School 
Wallingford  High  School 

Whitingham  High,  Jacksonville  Jill  Collins 
Wilmington  High  School  Thelma  Adams  Boyd 


Send  now  for 
new  facts  on 
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RANGE 


SILO 

SAVE  big  money  on  a 
guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
The  BIG  value  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  order  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You'll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 

NO  OBLIGATION 


.  .  .  write 


for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me^  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  '  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Name  . 


Address.. . . r - 

EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the  chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  con¬ 
trol  lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping 
results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling, 
lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $49.95. 


GORPORATION 

Dept.  2,  .“5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  bO,  111. 

©SUNBEAM,  STEWART,  CLIPMASTER 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 


Bainbridge,  New  York 
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Unfair  Criticism 


The  very  able  president  of  the 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  says  that  the 
American  farmer  is  in  the  doghouse  so 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 
He  is. 

One  of  the  chief  indoor  sports  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors  is 
taking  a  shot  at  farmers,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  receiving  some  sub¬ 
sidies.  Now  I  am  opposed  in  principle 
to  subsidies  for  farmers  and  to  the 
.thousands  of  business  concerns  which 
'  also  receive  them.  They  do  more  harm 
j  than  good,  but  all  the  same,  consumers 
Sand  their  representatives  in  the  labor 
unions  and  publications  better  watch 
their  ■  steps.  The  programs  to  help 
farmers  have  done  more  harm  than 
good  but  the  income  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  from  them  is  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  his  total  income  w^hich,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  altogether  too  low. 

When  the  Russian  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  was  here,  he  was  amazed 
at  our  abundance  of  food,  at  our  so- 
called  surpluses,  and  he  went  home 
w'ith  immediate  plans  to  copy  our 
methods  and  increase  the  Russian 
food  supply.  Well  Khrushchev  knows 
as  does  any  intelligent  American,  that 
plenty  of  food  is,  the  consumer’s  and 
the  country’s  best  possible  insurance, 
not  only  for  war  hut  in  keeping  food 
prices  down  in  times  of  peace. 

If  you  think  food  prices  are  too 
high,  look  at  the  followung  facts  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  editors 
and  writers  who  are  com])laining  about 
farmers.  Roswell  Garst,  w'hose  big 
farm  in  Iowa  was  visited  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  when  he  was  in  America, 
told  a  newspaper  commentator  that 
Americans  now'  have  the  lowest  priced 
food  of  any  country  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  Canada.  Farmer  Garst  pointed  out 
that  it  took  only  25%  of  the  average 
worker’s  weekly  w'age  for  the  weekly 
market  basket  of  food.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  took  48% ;  twenty  years  ago, 
it  was  down  to  41% ;  and  ten  years  ago 
it  was  down  to  35%.  Today,  it  is 
cheaper  than  ever,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  income. 

If  all  the  farm  program  costs  that 
so  many  consumer  leaders  are  now 
yelling  about  had  been  added  to  the 
cost  of  food  in  1858,  it  w'ould  only 
have  taken  a  total  of  26%  of  the  aver¬ 
age  worker’s  earnings  to  pay  for  it, 
instead  of  the  actual  25%.  In  some 
other  countries,  it  takes  57%  of  the 
w'eekly  wage  for  the  family  food. 

Believe  me!  the  American  people 
are  soon  going  to  be  glad  that  the 
farmers  can  produce  so  much  food. 
The  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics 
states  that  the  early  months  of  this 
year  hit  new  peaks  in  the  number  of 
babies  horn.  %he  Federal  Bureau  of 
Census  predicts  that  next  year  we  will 


have  180  million  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try — nearly  10  million  more  than  w'e 
had  in  1950.  All  of  these  people  have 
got  to  eat! 

It  is  high  time  that  consumers  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  when  they  are  well  off, 
as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  and  give 
the  American  farmer  the  credit  which 
he  deserves  for  being  the  most  efficient 
producer  in  the  world. 

AliAIXST  tlljiAIlETTE 


SMOKEVG 

THE  ASSOCIATED  Press  reports 

that  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  organizing  a  campaign 
to  prevent  cigarette  smoking,  especial¬ 
ly  among  young  people.  The  Associa-. 
tion  announced  that  smoking  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  lung  cancer  which  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

“If  present  trends  continue,”  said 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  “lung  cancer  will  claim  the  lives 
of  more  than  one  million  present 
school  children  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  seventy.” 

All  health  authorities  are  urged  by 
this  public  health  organization  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  broad  educational  effort,  es¬ 
pecially  among  young  people,  to  pre¬ 
vent  cigarette  smoking.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  has  already  begun  spe¬ 
cial  programs  in  the  schools. 

EVER  GO 

f  HESTAETTIA’G? 

P*  ARLY  THIS  FALL,  my  friend,  Mr. 
■^Wagner  of  Lyons,  New  York, 
brought  me  a  small  branch  of  an 
American  chestnut  tree  pictured  with 
its  burrs  on  this  page.  The  limb  w'as 
taken  from  a  tree  growing  at  Sodus 
Point,  New  York,  on  the  road  to  the 
custom  house  near  Lake  Ontario.  This 
is  the  only  American  chestnut  tree  that 
I  know  about  that  came  to  bearing  in 
recent  years.  Almost  always,  tbe  blight 
kills  the  tree  before  bearing  age. 

Anyone  born  after  the  first  few  years 
of  this  century  never  will  know  about 
the  fun  and  profit  from  the  American- 
grown  chestnut  trees  which  graced  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  most  of  the  North¬ 
east.  A  blight  hit  them  about  1907,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  completely  disap¬ 
peared. 

Not  only  w'ere  the  nuts  delicious 
when  eaten  raw',  roasted  or  boiled,  or 
used  in  the  stuffing  for  a  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  turkey,  but  the  wood  w'as 
of  great  value  also.  It  w'as  resistant  to 
decay  and  made  excellent  fence  posts, 
railroad  ties,  and  lumber. 

You  older  “boys”  will  remember 
with  me  what  fun  it  was  to  steal  away 
on  a  bright  October  day  after  the  first 
frosts  to  a  chestnut  grove  or  tree  in  a 
back  pasture.  Then  we  would  climb  the 
tree  and  with  a  short  pole,  w'hale  out 


the  chestnuts  which  were  just  hanging 
in  the  burrs  which  had  been  opened  by 
the  frost.  I  can  remember  many  times 
when  I  ate  so  many  of  them  that  I 
didn’t  want  any  supper  and  was  lucky 
to  get  off  without  a  bellyache.' 

Mr.  Earl  Dorn,  a  friend  w'ho  lives 
near  Ithaca,  brought  me  some  Japanese 
burrs  and  nuts  which  are  very  much 
like  the  American  chestnuts  and  which 
seem  to  be  at  least  somewhat  resistant 
to  the  blight. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  the 
chestnuts  miss  them  as  the  younger 
generation  will  miss  the  elm  and  maple 
if  they  disappear  from  the  countryside. 
Dutch  Elm  Disease  is  already  destroy¬ 
ing  many  elms  and  the  maples  are 
growing  old. 

DISGRACEFUL 

THE  WAY  the  American  people 

were  duped  by  the  fixing  of  the 
television  quiz  shows  is  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  and  disillusioning  events 
that  has  happened  in  a  long  itme. 

My  family  and  I  spent  hours  w'atch- 
ing  the  show  called  “21’.  We  were  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  huge  sums 
that  some  of  the  contestants  w'on  as 
what  seemed  to  be  the  high  intelligence 
and  fine  memories  of  the  contestants. 
Then,  to  find  that  some  of  all  of  those 
W'ho  answered  the  questions  were  prim¬ 
ed  beforehand  makes  one  lose  faith  in 
human  nature. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  tele¬ 
vision  does  morediarm  than  good.  Just 
last  night,  I  heard  a  mother  w'onder 
with  some  concern  about  what  w'ill 
happen  to  the  coming  generation  of 
children  who  every  night  hear  about 
the  virtues  of  beer  and  cigarettes  and 
see  men  killed  by  the  dozen  in  the 
w  esterns.  It’s  -high  time  that  those  re¬ 
sponsible,  including  the  managers  of 
the  networks,  begin  to  w'atcb  their 
steps  and  clean  up  the  dirt  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  television. 

HE  SURE  IT  IS 
WELL  DONE 

j^^ORE  THAN  twenty-five  million 
people  in  the  United  States  have 
trichinosis.  That  i^  appalling,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  so  easily  prevented. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  a  worm  so 
small  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  People  get  the  disease  by  eating 
pork  products  w'hich  are  not  well 
cooked. 

When  these  small  w'orms  get  into  the 
blood  stream,  they  burrow  into  the 
muscles  causing  soreness,  stiffness,  and 


swelling.  In  severe  cases,  vomiting  and 
diarrhea  follow.  Later,  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  under-nourished  and  anemic. 

Hogs  are  ten  times  more  likely  to  get 
trichinosis  by  eating  uncooked  garbage 
than  they  are  if  the  garbage  is  cooked. 

The  one  sure  prevention  of  trichin¬ 
osis  in  humans  is  very  thorough  cook- 
irrg:,of  all  pork  products. 

GET  IT  NOW! 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  for  a  man  to  love 
his  second  w'ife  as 'much  as  he  did 
his  first?  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  hap¬ 
py  marriage  when  a  man  has  to  be 
away  from  his  wife  and  children  most 
of  the  time? 

Daniel  Webster  was  married  twice 
and  had  to  spend  months  away  fom 
his  family  in  Washington  w'hen  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress  and  Secretary 
of  State.  His  family  lived  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  long,  long  w'ays  by  stage¬ 
coach  from  Washington. 

In  his  novel,  THE  WORDS  AND 
THE  MUSJC,  just  off  the  press,  E.  R. 
Eastman  has  taken  Daniel  Webster,  his 
friends  and  his  times,  and  answered 
the  questions  mentioned  above  that  in¬ 
volve  the  happiness  of  all  of  us. 

Get  your  copy  of  this  book  now.  It 
will  interest  you,  your  young  people, 
and  will  make  a  grand  Christmas  gift. 
Send  S3.50  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Dept.  E.,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.—E.W. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

The  LATE  Carl  Ladd,  who  was  Dean 
^  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  married  Frances  Clark,  a 
Vermont  girl.  Possibly  for  that  reason 
Carl  came  to  know'  and  love  the  con¬ 
servative,  non-talkative  Vermont  farm¬ 
ers  and  liked  to  tell  stories  about  them. 

One  of  Carl’s  stories  was  about  the 
now'  almost  extinct  but  interesting 
phenomena  know'n  as  the  hired  man. 
Back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days, 
John,  the  hired  man,  borrowed  one  of 
the  boss’  old  farm  plugs  on  a  Saturday 
night  and  drove  to  town  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  a  flight  w'ith  some  gay 
companions  into  the  ne\er-never  land 
by  means  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
corn. 

On  his  way  home  in  the  w'ee  small 
hours,  the  old  horse,  played  out  from 
a  long  day  on  the  plow,  fell  flat  on 
the  thills  of  the  buggy.  Wobbling  up 
from  his  seat  in  great  wrath,  John 
grabbed  the  whip  out  of  its  socket  and 
yelled  at  the  horse: 

“Cit  up,  gol  dern  ye,  or  I’ll  drive 
right  over  ye!” 


■ 


l*iip 


'L-  -  ^  '  "'C'  - ' 


Remember  when  you  used  to  go  chestnutting?  This  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  American 
chestnut  now  practically  all  wiped  out  by  the  blight.  See  article  on  this  page. 
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ALWAYS 


Effective 

MASTITIS 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 

Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro-Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  .Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SELECTA  syringe. 


HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

Minor  cuts, bruises,  scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING  —  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFC.  CQ,.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


KEEP  ’EM  MILKING 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION  ! 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  speed  healing  because  they 
ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY — keep  end 
of  teat  open  to  mairltain  free  milk  flow. 
Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action — 
directly  at  site  of  trouble. 
At  drug  and  farm 
s  tores  or  wri  te : 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.  Y. 


Teat  Vilal^ 


Large  pkg. 
$1.00 

Trial  pkg. 
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A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


'OVERALL  is  watpr-proof.  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meet!?  KHA  sppcifi- 
cation.s  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Pohethyleiie  Sheeting 

Money  Can  Buy.  Made  hy  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  .SI.  III. — K.stab.  1924- 
Ohgtnators  and  I-irgest  Producers  of  Plastii’  Sheeting  for  Farm  Cse 
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BLOG. 

MSUIATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Tike  This  All  With  To  Yoor  Local  Hdwe.,  Lhr ,  Implementor  Feed  Dealer 
^Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  troni  Factory  at  Factoij 
rnces  6x8  @  S3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 

write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  Hawley  street  Binghamton  new  york 


Service  Bureau 


ANOTHER  ^^REFERRAL 
PLA^” 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  booklet, 
(‘Facts  You  Should  Know  about  Home 
Fire  Protection,”  which  is  published  by 
their  Educational  Division  at  15(?  per 
copy.  They  particularly  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  paragraph  concerning  fire 
alarm  systems,  which  they  say  are 
being  promoted  quite  aggressively  to 
farmers  or  their  neighbors  in  nearby 
rural  areas. 

They  suggest  that  persons  who  con¬ 
sider  buying  fire  alarm  systems  take 
time  to  talk  with  their  local  fire  chiefs 
or  Better  Business  Bui’eau.  Agents  for 
some  of  these  systems  offer  a  “referral” 
plan,  by  which  they  agree  to  pay  the 
customer  $10.00  tor  every  pz'ospect  he 
refers  to  them,  and  who  purchases  a 
system.  It  seldom  happens,  however, 
that  the  purchaser  receives  any  credits 
and  he  ends  up  paying  full  pi’ice  for  an 
e.Npensive  system. 

SAME  WARAIA’GS 

New  York  State  Attorney  General, 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  has  stated:  “De¬ 
ceptive  practices  and  outright  fraud  in 
the  sale  .of  goods  and  the  furnishing  of 
services  rob  the  public  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  and  destroy  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  great  majority  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  carry  on  with  integrity 
and  regard  for  their  customers.” 

Under  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  1957,  a  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Frauds  and  Protection  was  established 
to  combat  such  practices,  and  this  Bu¬ 
reau  is  carrying  on  a  constant  cam¬ 
paign  to  alert  the  consumer  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  9,void  these  schemes. 

In  line  with  this,  they  are  offering  a 
pamphlet,  "Progress  in  Consumer  Pro¬ 
tection,  Your  Guide  to  Careful  Buy¬ 
ing,”  which  you  may  obtain  by  writing 
to  the  Bureafl  of  Consumer  Frauds  and 
Protection,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Law,  80  Centre  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

These  are  the  same  warnings  which  » 
we  are  constantly  pointing  out  to  our 
readers  and  which  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often. 

AO  COMPEASATION 

“Our  son  was  hurt  in  an  accident  some 
time  ago  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  over 
a  year.  He  was  injured  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  working  at  the  time  and 
we  ore  wondering  if  the  farmer  is  liable 
for  payment  of  his  hospital  bill.  He  hod 
no  compensation  insurance." 

In  order  to  collect  for  this  bill,  our 
subscriber  would  have  to  show  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  If  he 
hasn’t  some  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
employer  was  negligent  and  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  his  negligence, 
he  would  not  have  much  chance  of  col¬ 
lecting.  At  any  rate,  it  would  probably 
be  a  matter  of  bringing  suit  and  the 
outcome  would  be  uncertain. 

AO  EICEASE  AECESSARY 

During  1959  the  New  York>  State 
Legislature  made  some  changes  in  the 
education  la’^  in  connection  with  the 
licensing  of  public  accountants.  This,  in 
turn,  gave  rise  to  a  rumor  that  a  per¬ 
son  needed  a  license  in  order  to  prepare 
income  tax  returns.  Now  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  no  license  is  necessary  for 
the  job. 

CAA  YOU  HELP? 

Mr.  George  C.  Meintife  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  will  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  copies  of  Barnes  Readers  (about 
1886)  3rd,  4th  and  5th. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Moyer,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.  receives  $1290  check  from 
North  American  local  agent  Frank  Pine  of  Fultonviile,  N.  Y. 


Using  a  chain  saw,  Mr.  Moyer  was  cutting  down  a  small  tree  in 
which  a  large  tree  had  lodged.  Half  way  through,  the  trunk  split  then 
whipped  back  striking  his  shoulder  and  leg.  Six  inches  more  to  the 
right  he  would  have  been  killed,  as  it  was,  his  ribs,  collarbone  and 
both  bones  in  his  leg  were  broken.  After  thirty-four  days  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  spent  many  weeks  at  home  unable  to  work. 

Mr.  Moyer  carried  two  North  American  accident  policies  which 
together  cost  only  $25  for  a  full  year  of  protection.  They  paid  as 
follows : 

Series  505— Weekly  income  and  Hospitalization  ...  $  290.00 
Series  ME26A— Medical  expenses  in  excess  of  $50  .  1000.00 

Total  $1290.00 


Here  is  how  Mr.  Moyer  feels  about  North  American  protection: 


JQ. 


jJiaJL  . 


*Kee^  “PoiCcce^  “^mecuceC 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

Savings  Bank  Building  Ithaca/  N.  Y. 


5-piece 
MULTI-COLOR 
DESK  SET 


Each  p»n  write*  dlf- 
lerent  color,  red. 
green,  blue  and  black. 
Each  extra-long— 
'n'hss!  .Leakproof. 
Desk  holder  crafted 
in  ebony  plastic. 
Beautiful  gift! 
What  a  bargain! 

No.  123  5-plece 
Desk  Set  55c. 


1  Perfect  Protection  for 
Hunters,  Salesmen  and 

^  OUTDOOR  WORKERS! 


PJIlM 

•eoucTiig 


Xr.J  giant  9'  X  12'  PIASTIC'I 

TARPAULIN  i 


This  is  the  very  same  insulated  suit  selling 
from  coast-to-coast  for  $24.95.  The  same 
thick,  warm  DACRON  insulation  by  Du¬ 
Pont — the  same  rugged  NYLON  shell!  The 
same  quality  tailoring  made  by  the  same 
manufacturer  and  bearing  the  very  same 
label!  Incredible  but  true!  Because  the 
manufacturer  was  hungry  for  cash. 
Thoresen  came  thru  with  a  gigantic  order 
at  far  below  regular  wholesale  price.  Now 
you  reap  the  benefits — you  save  over  $15 
on  every  garment  ^ou  buy.  You  don’t  pay 
$24.95.  You  pay  only  $8.88  plys  mailing 
The  good  news”  is  spreading  fast — thou¬ 
sands  of  men — hunters,  salesmen,  police¬ 
men,  truckers,  farmers,  postal  workers, 
construction  workers,  milkmen,  state 
troopers,  etc. — gladly  pay  dollars  more  for 
their  insulated  suits!  Every  user  is  a 
booster  because  even  at  63  degrees  below 
freezing  these  wonderful  garments  keep 
you  much  warmer,  much  more  comfort¬ 
able'  than  other  thick  fibres,  including 
wool!  And  you  get  cozy  warmth  without 


bulk,  without  weight,  without  restricting 
your  movements.  So  feather-light  you’ll 
hardly  know  you  have  one  on!  Yet  it  gives 
you  amazing  insulation  for  hours  and 
hours  out  in  snow,  ice  and  damp  “Nor’- 
easter”  gales.  Now  you,  too,  can  enjoy 
this  miracle  arctic  weather  protection. 
Yet  you  need  not  pay  up  to  24.95  or 
more!  For  a  short  time  only  you  can  own 
this  fine  $24.95  suit  for  only  8.88  plus  67 
cents  for  mailing  costs. 

Don’t  let  Thoresen's  low.  low  price  confuse  you. 
This  is  a  quality-made  garment  in  every  way — 
backed  by  9  years'  experience!  Won’t  shrink, 
stretch  or  lose  shape  even  when  washed  scores 
of  times:  Never  mats  or  bunches.  No  special 
care  needed.  Just  pop  into  washing  machine  and 
hang  to  dry  fast!  Dacron  is  odorless,  non-toxic, 
mothproof.  The  rugged  Nylon  shell  gives  you 
unusually  long  wear.  No  rubber  or  sealing  chemi¬ 
cals  used!  Can  be  worn  in  normal  room  tempera¬ 
ture  without  sweating  because  it  “breathes  with 
your  body."  No  wonder  over  500.000  men  have 
bought  one  or  more! 

Mention  tizo:  Small,  Medium,  Large  or  Extra 
Large.  No.  333— Dacron  L  Nylon  Insulated 
Suit  (2-pc.).  8.88.  Add  67c  postage— $9.55 


ill  coupon  below! 


8'Pc.  Combination  Wrench  Set 


8-piece 
set  in  Mrli 
handy  ■■■ 
plattie  kit.  Con- 
tains  8  chrome- 
plated  wrenches. 
On*  lide  box-end. 
size*  7/32"-7/l6' 
I’  3/64"  to  3/8". 
pairs.  No.  701. 


:  other  side  open  end  size* 
Ideal  for  house  and  car  re- 
B-pc.  Wrench  Set.  99c. 


20_MAGNETS-$1 

beei^Kaiailz  Permanently  magnetized. 
^  Lift  80  times  their  weight! 

=  Use  'em  101  way*  —  in 

=  — - — workshop,  kitchen,  base- 
=  ment.  tool  shop.  etc.  Now 

:t —  — got — not  10— but  20'Pow- 
IH  erful  Magnets  for  lust 

’  ^  Tiji.  Order  by  No.  426 


lOOK 

IHIS 

tM  XQU® 

uhVW 


Automatic  Hand 
SEWING  MACHINE 


You've  seen  this  type  Ny  L-***T^ 

hand  Sewing  Machine  1/.^^  M^^^Segl 

advertised  coast  to 

coast  for  54.98.  Our 

model  made  by  crafts. 

manship.  is  yours  for 

reduced  price  of  51.94! 

This  fabulous  Sewing  Machine  (not  a  toy) 
almost  out-performs  the  finest  machines.  Re¬ 
pairs  any  fabric.  Sews  buttons  easily.  Zigzags! 
Bastes!  Sews  draperies,  slipcovers  without 
taking  them  off.  Light,  portable.  Does  hun- 
'“hs  AUTOMATICALLY  with 
slight  fingertip  pressure.  Comes  complete, 
ready  to  use  with  threader  A  extra  needle. 
S^ing  Course  in  booklet  form  also  included 
FREE!  No.  287  .  51.94 


Thoresan,  Inc., 

585  Wat«r  Stre«f, 
N.  Y.  2,  N.  Y. 


Man!  If  you  hava  those 
minor  "over  35"  ocha*  and 
pains  in  cold,  damp  or 
moist  weather,  you  ought 
to  waar  this  insulated 
underwear  suit  for  better 
protection  against  the  bit¬ 
ter,  chilling  cold! 


Don't  bundle  your¬ 
self  up  like  a  mummy  with 
extra  sweaters,  scorfs,  etc. 
With  this  insulated  under¬ 
wear  you  wear  lest  outer 
garments  yet  feel  warmer 
inside! 


Slay  on  the  job— not  in  bedi 
Don't  lose  lime  ond  pay 
because  o  winter  cold  hot 
you  down.  Keep  your  body 
nice  and  worm  in  damp, 
moist,  cold  weather  with 
the  help  of  Thoresen's  2- 
piece  Insulated  Undersuit. 


like  outdoor  sports?  With 
this  undeasuit  you  can 
move,  crouch,  bend,  squat 
freely  without  wearing  o 
"Ion"  of  clothes.  Wonder¬ 
ful  to  wear  at  football 
gomes  on  cold  Saturday 
afternoons! 


Policemen,  truckers,  state 
troopers,  cool  miners, 
milkmen,  postal  workers, 
telephone  linemen,  fur 
trappers,  doiry  workers, 
farmers,  etc.  now  wear 
light,  insulated  underweor. 


1 2  REAL  DOLLS 


THORESEN,  Inc., 
585  Water  Street, 
New  York  2,N.Y 


RIFLED  BARREL 


1.25.  Order  by  No.  906 


ppililiU  li^  I  Cost  Target  Practice 

Centrifugal  Air  Power  Rifle  Kills  Game 


10-in-1  Korium  Knife 
is  a  Portable  ^^"03 
Work  Shop! 

50,000  Orie.Sold  at 


This  is  a  masterpiece  of  gunsmlthlng.  It  has  been  developed 
In  one  of  Europe's  greatest  firearm  factories.  This  rifle  has  a 
genuine  RIFLED  barrel  mode  with  the  painstaking  core  you'd 
expect  from  a  regular  .25  calibre.  Gives  you  high  penetration 
power— adec]uate  for  small  gome  of  all  kinds.  It  permits  of 
target  practice  at  the  lowest  possible  cost! 

Despite  our  low,  low  price,  this  rifle  is  quality  made  thruout. 


1^^  SAVE  ON  SPECIAL 
AMMUNITION 

No.  177.  1000  Pellet*  3.98. 
No.  Cl  3  Dart*  (Multi 
Color),  72  for  2.69 


10  tools  in  one.  Saw. 
file,  corkscrew,  awl. 
utility  knife,  bottle 
opener,  screwdriver,  small 
knife,  can  opener,  scissors. 
Easy  to  open,  us*  and 
close.  No  Jamming.  Kor¬ 
ium  steel.  Take  on  fish¬ 
ing.  hunting,  outdoor 
trips.  3"  when  closed, 
opens  to  9  inches  long. 
No.  18.  51.94 


insulated  Vest  Feels 
Warmer  than  5  Sw^ters 

Insnlated  with  HCTSTll 

DuPont  Dacron!  WA  Etfj  - 

Reiularly  $9-95  ^ 

Weighs  #«««*— 
same  warmth  as  5 '  ■ " 

sweaters.  Washable.  /  \»f  -J  iyg^  J 

Dries  fast.  Shrink-  i  Mj  \  i 

proof.  DustproBl.  f  It  ^ 

Mothproof.  Largo  zip-  /  ^  tt  ^ 

per  can't  fraez*.  Two  i  g  ^  fl  , 

huge  roomy  pockets  W' jjM  x  If/ 

with  inside  elastic 

ihelt  loops.  Insu-  ajr  tl 

lated  with  Du-  3  N  tW" 

Pont  Dacron.  JTjjrX,  ftNJI*;::;;:; 

Grey  only.  Small.  a 

Medium.  Large,  Jf^ 

Extra  ^  . '*ni|fr  f  t 

Only  54.9S.  Order  ^  f 

by  No.  53  Jl^  \  \  ’ 

TRIPLE  CARD  DELUXE  MODEL- 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  prei 

MBH  VriPle  rard'oeTuTe"  Bf 

IMrIBSBM  0?  Neutrif  Grew.  Only  98<  m 
Order  by  Me.  S3-D,  85.96 


Mail  this  Coupon  for  ALL  ORDERS! 
THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  342.M 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Rush  it«mi  Ktfdd  bdlow.  My  money  bock  if  not  satisfied. 

□  I  enclose  full  payment  (check,  cash  or 
money  order).  I  SAVE  COD  char0es. 

I  enclose  $1 


inches  long 
when  open! 


Riiqged  Hunting  Cop 
with  MOUTON 


Send  COD  plus  COD  fee. 
deposit. 


[Insulated  Booties 

S.*  »aiV.  ®V.utr.t  sray. 


^f^«atei*irva?i5if  Tass^’miio  but  this 

P  US  tll  “te'".*-  ong.  adv  « 
Cast  ®  1 

s  In  moonlight.  p|,.Vf^‘*''*"»misslon  perm»i* 


total 


ADDRESS 


This  $24.95  Dacron  Insulated  Undersuit 
Keeps  You  Warmer  at  67''  Below  Freezing! 


NOTICE:  Same  Suit  Now 
Selling  Coast  to  Coast 
for  S24’5! 


Our  Deluxe  Quality  TRIPLE-GARD  Model— Only  $^39  More 


No. 

Quantity 

Article 

Price 

Consider  Herd  Size 

Herd  size  affects  the  choice  of  system. 
Farmers  included  in  the  study  and  practicing 
green  chopping,  fed  about  50  cows  compared 
to  30  cows  for  rotational  grazing.  The  higher 
equipment  and  labor  costs  of  green  chopping 
need  to  be  spread  over  a  sizeable  number  of 
cows.  Otherwise,  the  added  costs  will  absorb 
all  of  the  increased  returns. 

The  added  production  of  milk  is  the  final 
measure  that  must  be  compared  to  the  added 
cost. 

If  overstocking  has  not  been  practiced  and 
milk  production  has  not  been  reduced  by  in¬ 
adequate  feeding,  the  shift  to  intensive  forage 
grazing  systems  will  add  little  to  farm  income 
unless  more  cows  are  added. 

*Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

(Continued  on  Page  23J 


'Tramping  and  contamination  are  reduced 
by  restricting  the  livestock  to  a  small  area 'at 
one  time.  Clipping  after  the  cows  are  moved 
to  the  next  lot  results  in  a  more  palatable  and 
uniform  growth  for  the  following  grazing 
period. 

3.  Green  chopping  is  more  intensive  than 
rotational  grazing.  Forage  is  cut  daily  with  a 
field  forage  harvester' and  hauled  to  the  cattle 
for  feeding.  Tramping  and  contamination  are 
eliminated  and  most  of  the  forage  growth  can 
be  consumed  by  the  livestock. 

Cow-Pasture  Ratio 

About  three-fifths  of  an  acre  per  cow  was 
used  early  in  the  season  for  green  chopping. 
The  area  was  increased  to  four-fifths  of  an 
acre  per  cow  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
pasture  season. 

Farmers  using  rotational  grazing  provided 
three-fohrths  acre  per  cow  early  and  increased 
it  to  over  one  and  one-tenth  acres  later. 

The  conventional  grazing  system  requires 
about  four-fifths  of  an  acre  early  but  was  in¬ 
creased  to  one  and  three-fourths  acres  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

If  a  given  acreage  of  forage  were  green 
chopped,  it  would  provide  forage  for  25  per 
cent  more  cows  than  if  rotationally  grazed 
and  about  40  per  cent  more  cows  than  if  con¬ 
ventionally  grazed. 


Going  to  Make 
a  Change? 

Consider  these  points  first: 

1.  You  must  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion  100  pounds  per  acre  with  ro¬ 
tational  grazing  and  350  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  with  green  chop¬ 
ping  over  that  produced  with  con¬ 
ventional  grazing  to  break  even. 

2.  Your  level  of  forage  production 
per  acre  must  be  high. 

3.  Neither  system  will  add  much  to 
your  income  unless  you  add  more 
cows  (unless  overstocking  has 
been  practiced). 

4.  If  you  do  adopt  one  of  these  sys¬ 
tems,  rotational  grazing  may  he 
more  profitable  of  the  two  on 
most  fai'ins. 

5.  Both  systems  have  been  enabling 
farmers  in  this  study  to  produce 
more  milk  on  the  same  acreage. 


URING  1956  and  1957  costs  and 
other  information  on  26  Ohio  farms' 
using  green  chopping  and  33  farms 
using  rotational  grazing  systems 
were  obtained.  This  article  is  based 
on  the  survey. 

Three  grazing  systems  are  considered: 

1.  Conventional  grazing  is  the  system  most, 
commonly  used  on  Ohio  farms;  Animals  are 
given  unrestricted  access  to  the  entire  acreage 
of  pasture  considered  adequate  by  the  farmer 
to  carry  the  herd  until  second  growth  meadow 
becomes  available.  Often  this  means  leaving 
the  animals  in  the  same  field  for  two  months 
or  more. 

2.  Rotational  grazing,  as  defined  in  this 
study,  is  a  system  in  which  the  pasture  area 
is  divided  into  three  to  five  smaller  fields  or 
paddocks  which  are  grazed  in  sequence.  As 
one  area  is  grazed  down,  the  cows  are  moved 
to  the  next.  The  cows  may  graze  over  the 
same  area  three  or  four  times  during  a  season. 


Forage  is  chopped  in  a  self-feeding  wagon  and  haul¬ 
ed  to  the  cow  when  a  green  chop  system  is  used. 


Green  Chopping— 
or  Rotational  Grazing 

By  E.  T.  Shaudys  and  J.  H.  Sitterly^ 


Meet  McCulloch’s  New  NUMBER  ONE  Saws 

ON  THE 
JOB! 


Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


You  can  be  sure  a  new  McCulloch  Number  One  chain 
saw  will  stay  on  the'  job  day  after  day,  year  after  year  — 
no  matter  how  tough  the  cutting. 

McCulloch  Number  One  dependability  was 'proved  by 
the  most  brutal  chain  saw  torture  tests  ever  devised.  The 
inset  photograph  shows  one  of  the  many  endurance  tests 
McCulloch  Number  One  saws  had  to  pass.  After  more 
than  500  hours  of  continuous  operation  in  the  torture 
chamber  the  Number  One  saw  was  still  going  strong. 

The  Number  Ones  were  proved  by  torture  tests  —  then 
proved  again  and  again  in  the  woods  and  on  the  farm  by 
hundreds  of  chain  saw  users  throughout  the  country. 

Try  a  new  McCulloch  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
dealer  first  chance  you  get.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 


©NE/40  Direct-Drive 


•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubii-Mac  Automatic  Oilin 
Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes— 12,  18,  24 

•  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chai 

As  low  as 


$ 


154 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 

Number  One  In  World  Sales 

« 

For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angetes  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  A-2 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45,XaIif. 

i 


Rugged  Nl2[  IS£a  PTO  and  ground-drive 


spreaders  carry  a  full  year  guarantee 


ti 


New  Idea  PTO  spreaders  put  their 
power  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  with 
tractor  seat  control  of  five  spreading 
rates  for  each  forward  tractor  speed 
plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  clean 
out.  Disc-type  slip  clutch  prevents 
overloading  damage  to  your  spreader. 

Permanent  safety  shields  on  all 
gears  and  drive  shafts  provide 
protection  for  you.  * 


The  insides  can’t  rust  and  won’t  rot 
out  of  a  New  Idea  spreader  box.  Penta- 
treated  and  painted,  the  box  is  water 
repellent  and  acid  resistant.  Side¬ 
boards  are  tongue-and-groove;  bottom 
boards  have  shiplap  joints.  Each  board 
is  securely  riveted  to  steel  frame.  One- 
piece  steel  endgate  and  full  length  steel 
flares  strengthen  box  and  protect  it 
against  loading  damage. 


m 

I 


Look  at  the  sheer  brawn  of  this  New  Idea 
A-hitch,  made  of  extra  heavy  steel,  deep  and  uni¬ 
form  in  thickness.  See  how  the  hitch  extends  well 
under  the  box  for  greater  rigidity  and  strength. 
In  the  same  way  heavy  steel,  sills,  distributor  sup¬ 
port,  arch  mounting,  rear  arch,  endgate,  gusset 
plates  and  flares  make  a  New  Idea  almost  inde¬ 
structible.  With  New  Idea’s  greater  than  average 
strength,  you  can  spread  safely  at  higher  than 
average  spreading  speeds. 


Plenty  strong  and  plenty  prac¬ 
tical,  contoured  New  Idea  paddles 
provide  slicing  action  as  manure  is 
spread.  Paddles  are  individu^ly 
replaceable,  as  are  rugged 
New  Idea  U-teeth  on  cylinders 
which  chew  up,  rip  up,  tear  up 
manure  for  uniform,  even  spread¬ 
ing.  New  Idea  shreds  finer  .  .  . 
spreads  wider  .  .  .  lasts  longer. 


This  time  get  a 

ItfEW  Tpea 

Your  choice  of  2  PTO  and 
3  ground-drive  models  ...  a 
size  to  fit  your  farm.  Look 
them  over  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer’s  lot  or  showroom.  If 
you  like  what  you  see,  your 
.dealer  can  - arrange  special 
financing  for  the  purchase  of 
a  New  Idea. 


This  Manure  Value  Dial  FREE 
with  your  request  for  literature. 

Tells  cash  value  of  manure  produced  by  herds 
of  up  to  100  head.  Calculates  number  of  yearly 
trips  to  field  for  different  capacity  spreaders. 
Helps  you  determine  how  large  a  spreader  to 
buy! 


“Mew  Idea 


^-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AyCO 


DISTRI5UTINC  CORf. 


Box  190,  Coldwalcr,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  Q  PTO  spreader  models  Q  ground-drive 
spreader  models.  Also  include  free  Manure  Value  Dial  which  will  tell  me 
the  cash  value  of  the  manure  1  handle  yearly. 

Name - 


Address- 
City _ 


_ State. 
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cOuNyRy 

STORIES 


All  Old  Pair  of  Shoos 

Pepper,  the  black  stocky  little  horse 
belonging  to  our  daughter,  needed 
shoes,  and  badly.  There  was  a  parade  in 
which  “Buffy”  wanted  to  ride  him  but 
he  could  never  stand  it  without  shoes. 
Her  father,  Sinclair  Ward,  for  some 
time  has  been  practically  frustrated 
getting  shoes  for  his  team,  a  big  sorrel 
pair,  for  today  blacksmiths  just  aren’t, 
and  the  average  hardware  store  has  but 
few  horseshoes  (used  to  order  them  by 
bai’rels,  in  the  pre-tractor-age)  and 
those  are  limited  in  sizes.  For  Pepper, 
he  finally  bought  a  size  twoxbut  on  the 
day  he  was  to  nail  them  on  Pepper, 
found  they  didn’t  fit.  That  was  the  'mo¬ 
ment  when  he  remembered  having 
found  some  odd-sizes  horseshoes  a 
while  ago  when  he  was  plowing.  Like 
all  farmers,  being  innately  thrifty,  he 
had  picked  this  pair  up  and  brought 
them  to  the  barn.  There  they  hung  on  a 
rack  with  other  finds,  or  odd  ones.  Sure 
enough  this  pair,  pitted  and  pocked  as 
they  were  from  a  long  internment,  fit¬ 
ted  Pepper  and  he  has  'used  them  all 
summer. 

Buffy’s  father  thinks  these  horse¬ 
shoes  must  be  at  least  over  50  years 
old  but  must  have  been  made  of  good 
stuff.  We  all  think  Pepper  is  wearing 
the  oldest  shoes  in  Franklin.  Being  a 
horse,  he  cares  little  if  they  are  not  the 
latest  style;  his  main  desire  is  for 
comfort.  — Agnes  Ward 

Not  So  Dumb 

Grandfather  teirs  this  story  of 
the  “old  days,”  when  it  was  the 
custom  when  anyone  dropped  in  at  or 
near  mealtime  to  ask  them  to,  “set 
along,”  and  share  the  meal. 

It  seems  that  one  family  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  didn’t  observe  this  custom.  When 
one  of  the  neighbor’s  “hired  hand” 
dropped  in  on  them  shortly  before  din¬ 
ner  time  one  day  and  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  rocker  to  chat  awhile,  the  host¬ 
ess  finished  preparing  the  dinner  and 
the  family  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat, 
without  asking  the  “hand”  to  join  them. 

When  the  meal  was  well  started  the 
“hand”  asked,  “Say,  did  you  hear  about 
the  boss’s  cow  havin’  five  calves  last 
night?” 

The  hostess  gasped  in  amazement, 
“Five  calves!  How  on  earth  do  they 
all  manage  to  eat?” 

To  which  the  “hand”  replied,  “Well, 
the  four  what  gits  there  first,  just 
suckle'  happily,  while  the  ‘'fifth  one 
stands  back  like  a  dang  fool  lookin’  on.” 

The  hostess  hastily  arose  and  put-on 
another  plate,  and  the  “hand”  set  along 


and  ate  a  hearty  dinner. 
Wiley,  Norwich,  Vt. 


Mrs.  Olive 


Aged  Fast 

The  newspaper  reporter,  spying 
the  three  ancient  appearing  farmers 
on  a  bench  at  the  county  fair,  sensed 
a  feature  story. 

“How  old  are  you — and  to  what  do 
you  attribute  your  long  life?”  he  asked 
the  first. 

Parmer  No.  1  admitted  he  was  82 
and  said  that  never  using  tobacco  had 
kept  him  going. 

Parmer  No.  2  announced  he  was  84; 
that  liquor  never  had  passed  his  lips. 

The  third  farmer  yawned.  “Shucks,” 
said  he.  “I’m  not  like  these  other  fel¬ 
lers.  I’ve  smoked,  drank  liquor  and 
chased  women  all  my  life.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  reporter — “and 
kow  old  are  you?  You  certainly  are  an 
old  man.” 

“Thirty-five,”  replied  Farmer  No.  3. 
-—Edward  L.  Van  Dyke 


THIS  TIME  get  a 

spreader  with  "CiUTS” 

...get  a  N12£ 
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f'RA]\BEnRV  GROWERS  HOT 

T^HE  STATEMENT  by  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  about  the  possible  danger  from  eating 
cranberries  weeded  with  aminotriazole,  is  one  of 
the  worst  examples  I  have  ever  seen  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  statement  which  has  caused  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  to  farmers. 

One  authority  states  that  a  man  would  have 
to  live  entirely  on  cranberries  for  years  in  order 
to  get  enough  of  the  chemical  to  apprpximate 
the  amounts  given  to  the  rats  in  the  tests. 

No  One  objects  to  proper  government  efforts 
to  keep  food  pure  and  uncontaminated,  but  even 
admitting  that  there  was  danger  in  this  case  — 
which  is  extremely  doubtful — the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  would  have  been  quietly  to  inspect  the 
cranberries  under  suspicion  and  to  remove  those 
contaminated  from  market  channels. 

The  power  of  a  single  individual  to  cause  such 
damage  to  food  producers  should  be  curbed! 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  this  whole  trouble 
came  because  farmers  failed  to  follow  directions 
on  the  label,  and  put  the  spray  on  BEFORE  the 
crop  was  harvested.  When  using  chemicals,  al¬ 
ways  ^read  and  follow  directions  carefully. 

MEAAT  TO  W  RITE - ” 

HEN  I  meet  farm  friends  at  meetings, 
nearly  always  someone  will  say,  ‘T  meant 
to  write  you.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  me  what 
he  intended  to  write  about — sometimes  agreeing 
with  my  views,  but  often  disagreeing. 

That’s  wonderful — and  I  listen  carefully.  But 
what  about  the  rest  of  you  who  “meant  to 
write”  but  didn’t  do  it? 

Remembering  that  it  is  difference  of  opinion 
that  makes  a  horse  race,  I  wish  you’d  grab  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  free  your  mind  to  me 
often.  If  you  disagree  with  me,^  so  much  the 
better.  I  want  to  know  your  point  of  view. 

If  you  should  happen  to  agree,  I  can  take  a 
little  of  that  to  balance  the  brickbats  that  are 
heaved  my  way! 
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MORE  BARGAIAIX;  POWER 

HAIN  STORE  officials  recently  reacted  vig¬ 
orously  to  a  talk  given  by  Earl  Kintner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr 
Kintner  stated  that  over  40%  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  pending  anti-monopoly  cases  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  food  distribution  practices  and 
largely  concerned  with  alleged  anti-trust  viola¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  competition.  He  charged  that 
chain  stores  must  share  the  responsibility  of 
policing  individual  business  conduct. 

In  reply,  a  chain  store  spokesman  maintained 
that  competition,  instead  of  disappearing,  was 
becoming  stiff er,  claiming  that  chain  stores 
themselves  were  entering  “the  greatest  competi¬ 
tive  economy  we  have  ever  known.” 

Reliable  figures  show  that  at  present  prices, 
food  is  one  of  the  cheapest  consumer  buys,  but 
no  matter  what  the  price,  consumers  always  feel 
that  food  prices  are  too  high. 

The  big  danger  here  is  that  'the  tremendous 
bargaining  power  of  chains  will  be  used  to  beat 
•’down  prices  to  producers  in  order  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  benefit  consumers.  Increased  bar¬ 
gaining  power  by  stronger  groweis’  organizations 
will  be  essential  to  meet  the  great  bargaining 
power  of  food  buyers. 

DAAGEROE.S  IDEAS 

T  WILL  BE  a  sorry  day  if  American  parents 
and  taxpayers  ever  permit  the  Federal  govern-' 
ment  to  get  control  of  education. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  th^  New  York  Farm 
Bureau,  Dr.  Joseph  Strobel,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  gave  a  dramatic  warning  of 
the  dangerous  possibilities  when  he  referred  to 
a  group  who  believe  that  common  people  like 
you  and  me  are  incapable  of  running  our  schools, 
and  that  someone,  presumably  in  Washington, 
should  be  in  a  position  To  tell  us  what  we  need — 
and  make  us  like  it! 

A  second  dangerous  idea  held  by  some  is  that 

we  should  adopt  the  kind  of  educational  system 

« 

followed  in  some  countries  whereby  only  those 
who  are  well  above  average  in  intelligence  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  continue  in  school  and 
college.  Others  are  doomed  to  become  “the  work¬ 
horses.” 

One  way  fb  help  head  off  such  unhappy  de¬ 
velopments  is  for  every  parent  and  every  tax¬ 
payer,  starting  with  the  conviction  that  demo¬ 
cracy  cannot  endure  without  an  informed  elec¬ 
torate,  to  give  more  thought  and  time  to  their 
local  schools. 

WHAT  AllDET  THE  SDH.  BAAK? 

NE  SUGGESTION  for  solving  the  surplus 
problem  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Conservation  Reserve,  perhaps  doubling 
it.  There  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  running 
somewhat  as  follows:  j 

PRO 

1.  It’.s  cheaper  to  redu^  the  surplus  by  taking  land 
out  of  production  than  it  is  to  grow  the  stuff  and 
then  store  it  at  taxpayers’  expense. 

2.  It  is  costing  $1.4  billioh  just  to  store  the  surplus 
and  pay  the  interest  on  it.  A  better  use  of  the 
money  would  be  to  increase  the  Soil  Bank. 

3.  Our  over-all  over-production  is  6%  to  8%.  By 
taking  15%  of  our  crop  acres  out  of  cultivation, 
liroduction  could  be  reduced  the  necessary 
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amount,  and  get  supply  and  demand  into 
balance. 

4.  The  present  surplus  could  be  reduced  by  mak¬ 
ing  payments  to  farmers  in  kind,  that  is,  by 
turning  over  to  them  products  now  in  govern¬ 
ment  storage,  instead  of  cash. 

CON 

1.  If  we  double  the  number  of  acres  in  the  Soil 
Bank,  we’d  still  be  paying  the  $1.4  billion  for 
storage  costs  on  the  present  surplus. 

2.  Farmers  are  ingenious.  The  23  million  acres 
now  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  have  reduced 
production  little,  if  any.  Doubling  it  would  cut 
production  very  little. 

3.  Judging  from  past  history,  the  Soil  Bank  would 
be  settled  on  us  permanently,  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  $1  billion  a  year. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  arguments  pro  and 
con,  but  these  are  the  main  ones  I  have  heard. 
Now  that  you  haXe  read  them,  what  do  you 
think?  Should  the  Soil  Bank  acreage  be  doub¬ 
led?  Should  it  be  kept  about  where  it  is?  Or 
should  it  be  discontinued  at  the  earliesj  possible 
moment? 

THE  4  ASE  von  EI3IE 

P*  VER  WANDER  over  a  new  seeding  that 
looked  as  sick  as  a  kid  after  his  first  cigarette? 
Crops  of  all  kinds  get  sick  when  soil  is  too  acid. 
Lime  is  like  the  handle  on  the  pump.  Without 
it  you  can’t  pump  water,  even  though  it  may  be 
almost  close  enough  to  touch.  An  acid  soil  pre¬ 
vents  plants  from  obtaining  a  large  percentage 
of  nutrients  that  are  almost  within  reach — but 
not  quite.  Lime  is  the  pump  handle  that  makes 
these  nutrients  available. 

The  use  of  lime  continues  to  lag  far  behind 
need.  A  drive  down  almost  any  road  in  the 
Northeast  will  provide  evidence  of  this  fact.  But 
it  isn’t  so  much  the  sick  seeding  and  the  stunted 
corn  that  bothers  me.  I  think  instead  of  the 
children  who  didn’t  go  to  college,  the  wife  who 
never  felt  she  could  afford  that  operation,  the 
church  that  wasn’t  maintained — because  crops 
somehow  never  did  very  well. 

There  are  areas,  of  course,  where  high  lime 
soils  require  little  or  no  additional  lime.  Not  all 
farmers  need  additional  lime,  but  all  farmers 
need  to  check  on  whether  they  need  lime. 

—G.L.C, 

SHEA  dim;  4IURSEIA  ES  Rif  H 

IF  THE  MODERN  theory  advanced  by  some 

crackpots  that  “the  more  everyone  buys  the 
better  business  will  be,”  had  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  when  I  was  young,  I  sure  could  have 
helped  to  make  everyone  more  prosperous’ 

I  desperately  wanted  a  bicycle.  We  couldn’t 
afford  one.  I  wanted  clothes  like  the  village  boys 
wore,  but  when  I  bought  clothes  the  salesman 
knew  exactly  the  thing  for  me — something  that 
didn’t  cosh  much. 

On  the  farm  we  needed  a  hayloader — at  that 
time  the  latest  thing  in  equipment — but  pitch- 
forks  cost  less,  and  so  we  pitched  hay  by  hand. 

You  know,  it’s  odd,  but  I  still  think  it  was 
better  that  way!  I  never  could  see  that  any  man 
was  helped  by  buying  personal  wants  he  couldn’t 
afford  or  equipment  that  wouldn’t  pay  for  itself 
and  leave  a  profit! 

By  the  way,  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
that  a  different  set  of  rules  can  be  applied  to 
government.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  neither  people 
nor  governments  can  bring  prosperity  by  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  they  can  afford! 


They  Say  -  J  -  -  - 

1  ’  •'»  ' 


A  man  may  fall  many  times  .  .  .  but  he  won’t 
be  a  failure  until  he  says  somebody  pushed  him. 

— Everett  Mitchell 
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AA^s  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


^  i 

MILK:  Prices  to  milk  producers  for  .October  in  various  markets  are  as 

follows.  All  are  corrected  to  a  3.5  butterfat  test:  NEW  YORK- 
NEW  JERSEY,  Order  27,  201-210  zone,  $5.03  (17  cents  aboYe  Oct.  ’58  and  16 
cents  above  September,  ’59).  BOSTON,  201-210  zone,  $5.18;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b. 
city,  $5.34;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $5.40;  CONNECTICUT,  $6.37  at  city  plants 
for  nearby  zone  farmers;  PHILADELPHIA,  f.o.b.  city,  $5.29. 


Production  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  shed  is  up.  The  two  reasons  appear 
to  be:  a  16%  increase  in  August  freshening,  and  a  reduced  rate  of  culling 
dairy  cows.  U.  S.  milk  production  for  the  first  10  months  of  ’59  was  106.1  billion 
pounds;  a  year  ago  107  billion. 

Roughage  quality  in  Northeast  dairy  barns  is  way  ahead  of  last  year,  there¬ 
fore  a  further  production  increase  is  expected.  This 'will  tend  to  reduce  prices 
in  coming  months  in  two  ways:  although  with  a  two-months  lag,  it  will  pull 
down  the  Class  I  price,  and  reduce  the  percentage  of  total  milk  used  as  fluid. 


In  October,  fluid  sales  were  up  3.4%,  but  total  receipts  were  also  up  3.5%. 
Threat  of  a  milk  drivers’  strike  at  end  of  month  caused  extra  consumer  buying; 
therefore  fluid  consumption  in  November  is  likely  to  decrease. 

DAIRY  l  ow  PRIf  ES:  The  Springfield  Farm  Credit  System  reports 

October  prices  for  fresh  or  near-springer 
dairy  cows  as  averaging  $349  in  southern  New  England  and  $275  in  northern 
New  England.  This  is  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  higher  than  in  July.  In  same  period 
a  year  ago  cow  prices  in  those  areas  increased  from  $20.00  to  $30.00. 


POTATOES:  Recent  potato  prices  have  improved,  but  some  caution  is 

indicated  about  holding  potatoes  for  price  increases.  The 
October  fall  crop  forecast  was  9%  below  last  year’s  big  crop.  One  factor  is  the 
absence  of  a  diversion  program  which  last  year  took  many  cars  of  potatoes  off 
the  market. 


1960  FARM  PROIiiRA3I:  Here’s  the  farm  legislation  the  Adminis- 

tration  will  ask  CongreSS  to  paSS  in  I960: 
(1)  Step  up  Soil  Bank — maybe  double;  (2)  More  research  for  new  uses  of  farm 
products;  (3)  A  vigorous  Food  for  Peace  program  (the  use  of  more  food  to  help 
needy  nations);  (4)  A  bigger  rural  development  program  (more  industry  in 
rural  areas  lacking  it,  training  for  off-farm  jobs,  etc.);  (5)  Price  supports  at 
90%  of  average  market  price  for  past  3  years  (wheat  to  be  tackled  first;  might 
give  $1.4i0  price  support  instead  of  present  $1.77). 

SOCIAL  SECLRITY:  On  January  1,  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  will 

jump  for  both  employcrs  and  employees,  from 
214%  to  3%  of  the  first  $4,800  of  a  worker’s  pay.  As  a  farmer,  your  Social  Se¬ 
curity  tax  will  also  jump  from  3%  to  4(4%.  This  is  the  7th  jump  since  1950, 
when  tax  was  1%  each  for  employers  and  employees  on  a  $3,000  base. 


PEATCILLIY:  When  cows  with  mastitis  are  treated  with  penicillin,  milk 

must  be  kept  at  home  for  3  days, after  the  last  dose.  If 
a  car}  or  a  tankload  of  milk  is  tested  and  found  to  contain  penicillin  even  in  small 
amounts,  the  milk  may  be  seized  and  dumped. 


egg  CONTRACTS: 


Poultrymen  offered  egg  contracts  at  premium 
prices  should  check  feed  prices.  It  takes  lip  a 


dozen  more  for  eggs  to  pay  $4  a  ton  more  for  feed  of  the  same  quality. 

IT’S  SURELY  nice,  on  chilly  days,  to 
sit  down  here  before  the  blaze  and 
smoke  my  pipe  and  warm  my  feet  and 
maybe  doze  before  I  eat.  I  feel  at 
peace  with  ev’ryone  when  I  have  got 
the  chores  all  done  and  all  I  have  to 
do  is  wait  until  Mirandy  fills  my 
plate.  Best  days  are  when  she’s  feel¬ 
ing  good  enough  to  lug  in  extra  wood 
and  stoke  the  range  until  it’s  red  so 
she  can  bake  some  pies  and  bread. 
There’s  nothing  makes  me  half  as 
glad,  I  surely  wish  the  old  girl  had 
less  work  to  do  so  there  would  be 
more  time  to  bake  still  more  for  me. 

I’ve  got  to  help  her  organize  so 
there’ll  be  more  output  of  pies.  Next 
time  our  crops  are  extra  good.  I’ll 
get  a  big  box  for  her  wood  so  she 
won’t  have  to  waste  time  while  she 
brings  more  in  from  off  the  pile.  And 
then  if  prices  take  a  surge,  perhaps 
I’ll  be  inclined  to  splurge  and  buy  a 
power  saw  so  she  can  cut  up  wood 
more  rapidly.  If  I  get  really  rich  some 
day,  I  even  might  go  all  the  way  and  buy  a  fancy  cookstove  which  fires  up 
by  turning  on  a  switch;  Mirandy’d  then  have  time  so  she  could  bake  pies 
almost  constantly. 


1^/ 


BARN  CALCITE 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

^  J  \ 

L  I  x\I  E  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Mad);  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  nekton,  n.  j. 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


makes  your  barn  look  spic  and  span 


A  good  dairyman  won’t  permit  dirty 
floors  in  his  barn.  He  spreads  low  cost 
Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  on  the  floor  to 
keep  it  looking  white  and  clean.  Its  use 
also  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of 
manure. 


Best  of  all.  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent 
costly  animal  injuries  caused  by  slips 
and  falls.  Helps  ^ive  cows  sure  footing, 
prevents  nervousness  that  can  reduce 
milk  let-down. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest 
Barn  Calcite. 


SNOW  TIRE  PRICES  SLASHED 


FIRESTONE  TOWN 
&  COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER  TIRES 


rube  Type  Tubeless 
Black  Black  White 
670-15  18.85  21.40  25.75 
710-15  20.85  23.35  28.20 
760- '5  22.80  25.60  30.85 
800-15  25.00  28.40  34.25 
750-14  24.35  25.75 

800-14  23.35  28.15 

3oC-l4  25.60  30.85 

'*•.  900-14  28.40  34.25 

■^00-16  17.35 


These  are  T'irest.one’s  tirst  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud  Tires. 
They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to  pull  thru 
Mud  &  Snotv.  A  real  Bargain.  Includes  all 
ta.xes.  Free  Delivery 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


2  Gauge  (.002) . Sq.  ft.  |  3',  41  9'&  16  ft  widths 

4^^i;gU(;oo4)77rrr2?TU7r'tYYnoruYT4ri6r' 

6  Gauge  {.006) . : . .  .3t  Sq.  Ft.  1  20;  24!  &  32  ft.  widths 

3  Gauge  (.008) . 4c  Sq.  Ft.  |  12,'  16;  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Tike  This  Ad  Willi  To  Your  Ucil  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Imiileiaent  Or  Feed  Duler 
Jo  Bo  Sore  Too  Get  Gendiie  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Lott,  low  Prices 


‘  X)VKRALL  waUjr-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof-  Meet.';  KHA  sfTecifi- 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  III. — E.stab.  1024. 
Originators  and  I-arge.st  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 

Price  Per  Squite  Fool  Widths  Aveilahle— 100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


GENUINE 


Don’t  let  your  ^ 

fuel  dollars 


go  up  yout 

chimney! 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Riteway  has  the  revoluiionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  healing  value  where  you 
wont  it  .  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 
not  up  the  chimney! 

•  Thermostofically,  controlled 
even  temperatures  always! 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours 
without  attentionl 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air, 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  us  now  for  details. 

Some  Dealerships  available 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
FTices  6x8  @  *3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  (8  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes 

Tents  10  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  AND  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(738)  6 
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Yolir  Water  S 


Tips 


On  How  To  Tackle  Problems 

By  E.  W.  Foss 


I  ICID  water,  hard  water,  iron  rust 
stains,  fine  sediment,  off-tastes, 

I _ I  off-odors,  pollution,  and  a  short 

supply  are  samples  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  beset  the  rural  home  own¬ 
er  with  his  own  water  supply.  Do  you 
have  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  in 
your  water  supply?  The  following  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  some  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  how  you  should  approach  a 
solution.  There  is  no  stereotyped  an¬ 
swer  because  there  are  many  types  of 
problems  as  well  as  many  corrective 
measures.' 

)  . 

What  is  Your  Source  of  Water? 

In  general,  surface  waters  are  not 
used  for  individual  water  systems,  even 
though  they  are  used  for  municipal 
water  supplies.  Surface  water  tends  to 
have  great  danger  of  pollution,  yet  is 
apt  to  be  relatively  free  of  dissolved 
minerals  (hard  water).  Surface  water 
should  be  used  for  human  consumption 
only  when  other  sources  are  exhausted 
and  must  be  adequately  chlorinated. 

Springs  are  in  many  ways  an  ideal, 
water  source  because  they  are  already 
at  surface  level  and  may  have  eleva¬ 
tion  enough  to  provide  pressure  to  the 
house  and  farmstead.  Always  excavate 
a  basin  at  the  spring;  wall  it  up  with 
stone,  concrete,  or  tile;  and  cover  it. 
Grade  around  it  to  deflect  surface 
water.  Provide  an  overflow  at  a  height 
a  few  inches  below  the  maximum 
height  the  spring  will  flow.  Provide  a 
size  of  basin  equal  to  one  day’s  use — 
particularly  if  the  flow  is  ^  small.  To  de¬ 
termine  if  flow  is  adequate,  measure 
the  overflow  during  a  dry  period  bj^ 
measuring  the  time  necessary  to  fill  a 
measured  pail — converting  this  to  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  or  hour.  Compare  this 
to  your  total  daily  needs  as  figured 
from  the  table  accompanying  this 
article. 

Wells 

Dug  and  drilled  wells  vary  from  a 
few  feet  of  depth  to  1000  feet  or  more 
in  a  few  cases.  They  must  reach  down 
to  the  water  table  and  enough  more 
feet  to  provide  adequate  storage.  A  well 
driller  will  usually  give  you  depth  of 
water  (after  drilling)  both  maximum 
and  the  “draw  down”  depth  after 
pumping  for  a  period  of  time  at  some 
definite  rate  such  as  3,  5,  or  10  gallons 
per  minute. 

In  general,  the  deeper  the  well,  the 
harder  the  water  will  be.  Hardness 
usually  means  calcium  —  but  can  be 
other  minerals  such  as  magnesium.  You 
are  more  likely  to  get  hard  w^ter  in 
limestone  x’egions  (presence  of  shales 
and  slates)  than  in  areas  of  granite  or 
other  igneous  rock.  In  granite  country, 
once  the  drill  hits  rock,  your  chances 
of  securing  water  depend  upon  striking 
a  crack  or  seam — usually  in  the  top  100 
feet  of  rock.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
of  two  drilled  holes,  but  a  few  feet 
apart,  one  may  be  a  dry  hole  and  the 
other  an  excellent  source  of  water. 


Diiily  Walcr  N«‘eils 

GALLONS  PER 

USE  24  HOURS 

ONE  PERSON  . 30-50 

HORSE  OR  BEEF  COW  12 
PRODUCING  COW  .  35 
POULTRY  (100  Birds)  5 

HOG  .  .  4 


Before  purchasing  any  piping  or 
plumbing,  have  your  water  tested  either 
by  a  State  or  County  Board  of  Health 
Laboratory.  Some  other  private  labora¬ 
tories  or  milk  receiving  stations  also  do 
this.  For  an  accurate  test  you  must  se¬ 
cure  a  sterile  sample  bottle  from  the 
laboratory,  fill  it  at  the  source,  and 
send  back  to  the  laboratory.  There  will 
be  no  fee,  or  but  a  small  one;  you  pay 
for  sending  the  bottle  both  ways. 

The  test  results  will  indicate  purity 
of  water  which  usually  includes  a  bac¬ 
terial  count,  presence  of  B.  Coli  bac¬ 
teria  (indicator  of  pollution),  hardness, 
odor,  sediment,  color,  and  pH  (acidity 
or  alkalinity).  The  personnel  at  the 
laboratory  may  or  may  not  send  recom¬ 
mendations  beyond  whether  the  water 
is  safe  to  use  or  not. 

The  point  you  must  realize  is  that 
without  such  a  test  no  one  can  give  you 
authoritative  advice  in  using  a  filter, 
water  softener,  chlorinator,  special  type 
•of  piping,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  Water  Problems 

With  the  increased  spread  of  houses 
to  rural  areas,  pollution  is  an  ever- 
incrCasing  problem.  Unfortunately, 
many  rural  residents  have  skimped  on 
the  size  of  septic  tank  and  (or)  dis¬ 
posal  field,  or  the  proper  construction  of 
one  or  both.  First  evidence  of  trouble 
is  water  (sewage  effluent)  coming  to 
the  ground  surface  at  some  point  along 
the  disposal  field. 

In  many  cases  septic  tanks  have  been 
allowed  to  empty  into  streams  or 
gulleys — septic  tank  effluent  is  most 
dangerous.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  such  surface  sewage  effluent  will 
get  down  to  the  water  table  and  pollute 
it  for  those  in  its  path.  Well  water  will 
become  oily  and  have  an  offensive  odor. 

Hard  water  symptoms  are  well 
known — the  need  of  large  quantities  of 
soap,  the  formation  of  hard  soap  or 
“bath  tub  ring,”  and  the  encrusting  of 
mineral  deposits  inside  of  tea  kettles, 
hot  water  heaters,  and  boilers. 

Acid  water — due  to  formation  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  (coal)  mine  water  and 
carbonic  aci(J  from  water  ffowing 
through  decaying  organic  matter 
(swamps  and  bogs)  shows,  first,  to 
those  who  use  copper  piping,  as  a  blue 
stain  on  porcelain  sinks  or  tubs.  If  the 
acid  is  concentrated  enough,  either  gal¬ 
vanized  or  copper  g^ing  rust  or  cor¬ 
rode  through  in  a  few  years. 

Dissolved  ii’on  is  not  visible  when  first 
drawn,  but  shows  up  as  a  red  deposit 
in  stock  tanks  and  for  the  housewife 
as  red  spots  on  white  clothing  after 
washing. 

Usual  Remedies 

No  matter  what  you  may  have  for  a 
water  problem,  there  is  a  solution.  Some 
solutions  are,  however,  rather  expen¬ 
sive  both  in  initial  cost  and  in  upkeep. 

Most  plumbing  companies  handle  a 
line  of  water  softeners  which  eliminate 
calcium  or  magnesium  hardness  by 
substituting  sodium  (from  table  salt). 
This  unit  ( using  Zeolite )  is  usually 
pla^ced  in  the  cold  water  pipe  leading  to 
the  hot  water  tank.  It  can  be  placed  in 
the  main  cold  water  line;  however, 
there  is  little  point  to  softening  water 
which  runs  to  toilets,  lawn  sprinklers, 
drinking  fountains,  etc. 

If  you  have  a  sediment  problem  or 
some  off-colors  (not  sulfur)  most  filters 
will  remove  both.  The  types  using  ac¬ 
tivated  charcoal  are  even  fairly  effec¬ 
tive  in  removing  traces  of  kerosene  or 
fuel  oil. 

One  type  of  iron  can  be  removed  by 
allowing  the  water  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  and  thus  become  oxidized 
where  it  will  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 


— Photo  courtesy  USDA 


We  didn't  realize  water  could  be  so  tasty,  but  it  sure  looks  as  tho'ugh  Bossy  is  licking 
her  chops!  Expanding  herd  sizes  have  brought  water  problems  to  farms  all  over  the 
Northeast.  Every  cow  requires  about  35  gallons  per  day  for  full  production. 


tank.  This  ret^uires  (usually)  two 
pumps  so  that  one  can  force  water  to 
the  open  tank,  and  the  other  used  for 
pressurizing.  Equipment  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  removing  iron — to  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  water  line. 

Slight  acidity  can  be  removed  by 
placing  marble  chips  in  a  spring  or 
tank  through  which  the  water  flows. 
Greater  acid  concentrations  will  re¬ 
quire  a  unit  in  the  water  line  which  will 
meter  out  a  neutralizer  as  the  water 
flows  through.  Plastic  pipe  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  handling  acid  water  than  cop¬ 
per  or  galvanized  iron. 

From  your  county  agent,  or  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  department  at  your 


State  College  you  can  get  U.S.D.A. 
Bulletin  #1978.  “Safe  Water  For  the 
Farm^”  and  information  on  pumps  and 
plumbing.  Write  to  your  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  State  Capitol,  for  a 
water  sample  bottle — or  the  nearest 
laboratory  doing  that  work.  Your  local 
plumbing  contractor  should  have  cir¬ 
culars  from  companies  manufacturing 
equipment  as  well  as  experience  with 
the  water  in  your  area. 

Last,  but  not  least,  don’t  put  off 
checking  on  symptoms  of  water  con¬ 
tamination.  You  can’t  risk  such  infec¬ 
tions  as  typhoid,  contagious  diarrhea, 
dysentery  and  a  host  of  other  diseases 
in  your  family. 


i 
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The  John  Deere  “430”  Crawler  and  62  Blade  make  an  economical  snow-removal  team 


Keep  your  work  on  schedule  the  year  ’round 
with  a  JOHN  DEERE  “430”  CRAWLER 


Regardless  of  the  job  at  hand— snow 
removal,  logging,  or  tillage  work; 
building  dams,  terraces  or  trench 
silos;  working  in  groves  and  orchards 
— the  John  Deere  3-4  plow  “430” 
Crawler  will  keep  your  work  on  sched¬ 
ule,  your  operating  costs  at  rock 
bottom. 

This  year  ’round  money-maker  of¬ 
fers  outstanding  maneuverability  and 
sure-footed  stability,  even  on  steep 
hillsides  .  .  .  “  go-any where”  traction 
for  great  efficiency  in  loose  soil,  slick 
sod,  snow,  mud,  ice  or  on  hard. 


frozen  surfaces.  Choose  4-  or  5-roller 
model.  Profit  from  its  triple  thrift — 
low  first  cost,  low  fuel  costs  and  low 
maintenance  expense. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  today 
for  full  details  on  the  “430’s”  many 
outstanding  features.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  convince  you  .  .  .  with  a 
John  Deere  “430”  Crawler,  you’ll 
never  be  snowed  under  again.  You 
can  finance  one  easily  with  the  con¬ 
venient  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


Here’s  Excellent, 

Low-Cost  Farm  Power 

The  versatile  “430”  Crawler 
provides  outstanding  power 
for  economical,  top-notch 
tillage.  It  works  efficiently 
in  most  soils  with  this  4- 
bottom  555H  Moldboard 
Plow,  plus  a  wide  variety 
of  other  drawn,  integral,  3- 
point-hitch  and  PTO 
equipment.  You’ll  enjoy  its 
many  operator  comfort  and 
convenience  features. 


Look  at  its  many  outstanding  features . . . 

•  Heavy-duty  3-poinf  hitch 

•  Single  or  double  hydraulic  system 

•  Wide  range  of  speeds 

•  Continuous-running  PTO 

•  Handy  controls,  easy  operation 

•  Full-view  instrument  panel 

•  Clutch-brake  steering 

•  Clutch-type  direction  reverser 

•  Heavy-duty  construction 


JOHN  DEERE 

■WHEREVER  CROPS  OROW.  THERE'S  A  GROWINO  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


r 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.F.34 


Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  □  430  Crawler 
□  62  Blade  □  555H  Moldboard  Plow  H  John  Deere  Credit 
Plan, 


Name _ _ _ ^ 

□  Student 

Rural  Route _ Box _ 

Town _ _ 


State. 


(740)  8 


If  your  hens  aren't  "shelling  out"  eggs,  find  out  what's  wrong. 

Physicals”  for  Hens 

Finding  Ponltry  Tronbles  Early 
Helps  Keep  Production  Good 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


RE  YOU  one  of  those  lucky  guys 
that  can  honestly  say  your 
Rock  is  laying  at  the  rate  of  80 
per  cent  production  ?  Or,  are 
you  one  of  those  unfortunate  fellows 
with  the  common  complaint  that  your 
flock  is  not  doing  what  they  should  be  ? 
If  this  is  the  case  with  you,  how  about 
giving  them  a  physical? 

There  are  times  when  you  don’t  feel 
too  sharp.  Isn’t  that  right?  What  hap¬ 
pens  then?  Well,  you  drag  around  for 
a  few  days  and  then  you  finally  get  up 
enough  courage  to  go  to  a  doctor  and 
have  a  physical  examination.  Your 
chickens  may  need  one,  too. 

A  simple  physical  examination  by 
yourself,  as  the  doctor,  might  very  well 
determine  the  trouble.  I  will  guarantee 
that  a  little  time  spent  checking  some 
of  the  birds  will  be  well  worth  your 
time  and  effort. 

You  may  find  that  the  birds  are  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  or  maybe  they  are 
thin.  Yes,  it  may  be  as  simple  as  that. 
Of  course,  the  trouble  may  not  be  easily 
spotted.  You  may  have  to  take  a  few 
of  the  birds  to  your  poultry  pathologist. 
In  this  day  and  age,  taking  chickens 
to  the  pathologist  isn’t  too  much  of  a 
chore  and  in  most  cases  it  really  pays 
dividends.  Why  keep  telling  people  that 
your  birds  aren’t  doing  what  they 
should  be?  Why  don’t'  you  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is  and  then  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it? 

Lice  Cut  Production 

When  I  first  started  doing  extension 
work,  I  rarely  mentioned  lice  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  poor  egg  production.  I 
felt  that  every  poultryman  knew 
whether  or  not  his  chickens  had  lice. 
The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  poultry  operators 
don’t  know  whether  their  chickens  have 
lice  or  not.  In  many  cases  they  just 
don’t  give  it  a  thought.  On  many  poul¬ 
try  farms  the  birds  aren’t  handled  as 
much  as  they  used  to  be,  and  lice  in¬ 
festation  just  seems  to  go  unnoticed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lice  can  lower 
egg  production. 

Most  poultrymen  know  how  to  con¬ 
trol  lice.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  taking 
time  to  see  whether  the  birds  are 
troubled  or  not.  Many  of  our  poultry- 
men  in  New  York  State  are  using  the 
old  standby  of  nicotine  sulfate  on  the 
roosts.  Recently,  many  growers  have 
tried  such  new  remedies  ^s  lindane, 
chlordane,  and  malathion  with  very 
good  results. 

Very  often  when  I  am  called  in  to 


help  a  poultryman  whose  hens  aren’t 
laying  up  to  par,  I  find  that  they  have 
lost  weight.  In  checking  the  feeding 
program,  I  most  always  find  that  the 
poultryman  is  not  feeding  enough  grain 
for  cold  weather.  In  the  colder  months 
hens  need  more  grain  than  they  do  in 
the  summer  time.  It  is  essential  that 
they  keep  warm  in  addition  to  laying 
eggs,  ^d  that  means  carbohydrates. 

If  the  grain  is  not  ample  in  a  chick¬ 
en’s  diet,  it  will  first  draw  on  the  body 
fat.  This  causes  the  hens  to  lose  weight. 
After  most  of  the  fat  is  gone,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  lay  fewer 
eggs,  because  their  first  duty  is  to  keep 
alive.  You  can’t  blame  them  for  that! 

I  don’t  believe'  there  is  any  set  rule 
for  how  much  grain  each  person  should 
feed  his  hens.  You  can’t  always  go  by 
the  book.  Different  strains  of  birds  re¬ 
spond  differently  to  the  amount  of 
grain  that  is  needed.  For  a  very  general 
rule,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  diet 
should  be  grain  during  the  winter 
months.  The  hens  will  tell  you  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  that  is  needed  if  you  care¬ 
fully  observe  them. 

Maybe  It^s  Worms 

If  your  hens  aren’t  laying  up  to  par 
and  you  can’t  find  anything  wrong  by 
giving  them  a  physical,  then  by  all 
means  take  a  few  to  a  poultry  disease 
laboratory.  (Ask  your  county  agent 
about  the  one  nearest  you.)  There  are 
many  diseases  they  might  diagnose.  Dr. 
Levine,  here  at  Cornell  University,  says 
that  many  poultrymen  will  come  into 
his  laboratory  and  state  that  they  can’t 
see  anything  wrong  with  their  birds 
except  egg  production  isn’t  up  to  par. 
He  states  that  on  many  occasions  they 
find  the  answer  is  capillary  worms. 
These  worms  go  unnoticed  because 
they  are  too  tiny  to  be  seen. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  con¬ 
trol  of  capillary  woi’ms,  but  our  path¬ 
ologists  report  that  adding  extra  Vita¬ 
min  A  to  the  diet  gives  good  results  in 
many  cases.  Check  with  your  patholo¬ 
gist  if  there  is  a  chance  that  your  flock 
is  troubled  with  capillary  worms. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  be  thinking  about 
New  Year  resolutions.  Why  not  start 
the  New  Year  right  by  making  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  give  your  birds  a  physical 
every  month? 

The  old  saying  goes,  “You  won’t  find 
trouble  unless  you  look  for  it’’.  In  the 
chicken  business  it  pays  to  look  for 
trouble.  Don’t  be  one  of  the  many  poul 
try  men  who  have  to  say,  “My  birds 
aren’t  doing  what  they  should  be  do¬ 
ing’’.  Give  them  a  physical! 
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Fordson  Power  Major 
Full  4-Plow  Power 


Offset  Multipurpose 
1-Row  . . .  2-3  Plow 
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3-4  Plow 


Fordson  Dexta  2-3  Plow 


DIESELS... 


ittd  AIL  FORDS 


Cost  hundreds  less  than  others 

...Cost  less  to  own 

Savings  start  the  minute  you  decide  to  buy  a  Ford  diesel  tractor 
...  here’s  why: 

1 

(1^  Lowest  priced  diesels . . .  Ford  diesels  are  in  the  same  price 
range  as  comparable  gasoline  tractors  of  other  makes.* 

0  Cut  fuel  costs  in  half.  Most  Ford  diesel  tractor  owners  will 
tell  you  they  save  up  to  50%  (some  say  more)  on  fuel  bills. 

0  Built  best  for  the  job... no  matter  how  you  farm.  Ford  diesel 
tractors  are  available  in  2-3  and  3-4  plow  power.  There  are  all 
purpose  or  special  utility  tractors^  available  in  the  601  and  801 
series.  You  can  choose  from  row  crop  models  with  wide  adjustable 
front  end,  dual  wheel  tricycle  or  single  front  wheel  tricycle  in  the 
701  and  901  series.  There’s  even  a  new  Ford  Offset  multipurpose 
tractor  with  2-3  plow  power. 

0  Be  way  out  in  front.  For  full  4-plow  power  be  sure  and  see  the 
new  Fordson  Power  Major  with  its  22%  horsepower  increase. 
Here’s  a  new  low  in  cost  per  horsepower . . .  and  it’s  the  world’s 
largest  selling  diesel  tractor . . .  plus  the  winner  of  more  world 
plowing  championships  than  any  other. 

0  New  Fordson  available.  The  new  Dexta  diesel  all  purpose 
tractor  gives  you  2-3  plow  power,  with  hydraulic  system,  3-point 
hitch  and  6-speed  transmission.  See  it  soon. 

BUY  NOW, ..PAY  LATER 

See  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  dealer  for  special  winter  credit 
-terms.  No  payments  or  interest  scheduled  on  major  harvesting 
equipment  for  6  months  or  until  equipment  is  used,  whichever 
date  comes  first.  This  same  wonderful  deal  applies  to  tractors  and 
implements  on  a  4-montli  basis.  Buy  now.  Take^  delivery  now.  Your 
present  equipment  will  probably  cover  the  down  payment.  Try  a 
Ford  on  your  farm — save  plenty! 

*based  on  F.O.B.  jactory  suggested  list  prices  of  other  make^ 
tractors,  as  published  when  this  advertisement  was  prepared.] 


FORD  STANDARD  LOADER  —Low  cost  load  lifting  is 
ypurs  with  a  Ford  loader  on  a  Ford  tractor.  You’ll  like  the  step-on  design, 
easy  mounting  and  built-in  storage  stands.  You’ll  marvel  at  the  way  it 
works  in  close  quarters  in  manure,  loose  or  hard  material.  Six  attach¬ 
ments  available  including  a  crane  and  dozer.  Model  shown  is  "79”  fot 
row  crop  Fords  —  see  the  "68”  Standard,  too. 


FORD  SELECTO-SPEED 


World’s  most 
advanced 
tractor 
transmission 


What  you've  heard  is  true  . . .  Shift  up  or  down  —  without 
stopping  and  without  clutching.  Always  in  direct  drive . . . 
no  slippage  possible  .  .  .  only  more  economy.  Ten  speeds 
forward,  two  in  reverse.  Only  Select-O-Speed  gives  you 
Independent  PTO  plus  six  ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less 
at  PTO  engine  speeds! 

Only  FORD  has  power  shift  to  any  gear! 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  ANO  IMPLEMENT  OEALER 
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A  milking  parlor  and  bulk  tank  on  the  Bruce  Blanchard  and  Sons  farm  at  Smyrna,  N.Y.  Cows  eat  at  will  at  a  bunker  silo.  Most  such  silos  in  the  Northeast  have  no  roof. 


Why  Lift  ? 

Power  and  Ingenuity  Will 
Save  Time,  Increase  Returns 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


vestment,  this  would  run  about  .$30  a 
year.  Of  course  you  could  spend  three 
or  four  times  that  much,  an  investment 
your  operation  might  not  warrant.  But 
you  might  find  $30  a  year  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  in  convenience  and  labor 
saving. 

Elevators  have  long  been  in  use  for 
handling  grain  and  baled  hay.  You  can 
.  spend  several  hundred  dollars  for  one. 
depending  upon  length,  type  of  lifi 
(wihch  or  hydraulic),  and  type  of  (Inve. 
A  good-sized  one  could  cost  you  about 
$100  a  year  in  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  However,  this  is  an  important 
item,  because  you  need  to  be  able  to 
get  the  grain  or  hay  in  quickly. 

Auger  Is  Inexpensive 


Chances  are  that  you’re  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  mechanized  in  the  field  than 
around  the  farmstead.  This  is  partly 
because  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  replace 
Dobbin  with  a  tractor  than  it  is  to 
figure  out  how  to  run  scoop  shovels  and 
pitch  forks  with  electric  motors  or 
tractor  power. 

But  the  need  to  mechanize  your 
farmstead  is  coming.  Horsepower  is 
cheaper  than  manpower,  and  you  can 
use  machines  to  do  chores  as  well  as 
field  work.  Machines  such  as  self-un- 
loading  wagons,  augers,  elevators,  load¬ 
ers,  and  fork  lifts  can  all  be  useful. 

Sales  Not  Pushed 

Perhaps  an  important  reason  for  the 
slowness  of  farmstead  mechanization  is 
simply  that  it’s  sort  of  had  to  just 
"grow  by  itself’’.  There  is  no  major  at¬ 
tention  given  to  these  matters  because 
sales  of  tractors  and  other  major  equip¬ 
ment  are  far  more  profitable. 

And  your  local  machinery  dealer  has 
a  similar  problem.  He  must  do  a  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  business  to  main¬ 


tain  a  stock  of  repairs  and  provide  ser¬ 
vice  to  keep  you  operating.  It’s  not 
news  that  many  of  your  dealers  are  in 
the  economic  “squeeze,”  too,  so  you 
can’t  really  expect  them  to  devote  a  lot 
of  time  to  low-volume  “chore”  items.  Of 
course  they  can,  and  often  do,  carry 
some  of  the  “choring”  machines,  but 
they  don’t  often  make  it  a  major  phase 
of  the  business. 

Without  anyone  to  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  and  offer  you  a 
solution  to  it,  you  may  not  have  done  all 
you  could  about  mechanizing  your 
handling  of  materials.  It’s  possible  that 
you  haven’t  really  investigated  the 
costs  thoroughly,  simply  because  you 
thought  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Check  Costs 

How  much  time  would  you  need  to 
save  for  a  self -unloading  wagon  to  be 
worth  $30  a  year  to  you  ?  For  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,  you  can  get  floor  and  ele¬ 
vating  augers  to  put  in  your  own  wa¬ 
gon,  with  a  four-foot  PTO  drive-shaft. 

If  it  depreciates  $200  over  a  ten-year 
life,  and  interest  is  figured  on  the  in- 


What  about  getting  it  back  out  of 
ground-level  bins  ?  Would  it  be  worth 
$3  to  $4  a  year  to  have  a  small  auger 
for  loading  trucks  and  wagons  ?  For 
about  $25,  you  can  get  a  spiall,  light¬ 
weight  auger  for  just  such  duty — one 
that  requires  a  one-third  to  one-half 
h.p.  electric  motor,  or  a  1  to  2  h.p. 
gasoline  engine.  Interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  over  a  ten-year  life  would  make 
the  cost  of  such  a  convenience  pretty 
reasonable. 

You  can  find  lots  of  ways  to  put  a 
rear-mounted  fork-lift  to  work — a  de¬ 
vice  which  uses  the  tractor  hydraulic 
system  to  raise  pallets  (small  wooden 
platforms)  and  other  items  on  the 
forks,  for  easy  handling  and  moving. 
You  may  buy  one  such  fork  for  three- 
point  mounting  for  about  $30. 

Of  course,  the  key  to  all  labor-saving 
is  your  own  awareness  of  an  easier, 
quicker  way.  The  easier,  quicker  way  is 
apt  to  be  more  economical  because  it 
frees  you  to  accomplish  more.  It  also 
frees  you  from  drudgery,  conserving 
your  energy  for  clearer  thinking,  and 
better  management.  Better  manage¬ 
ment  has  klways  been  the  key  to  higher 
farm  profits. 


A  roller  conveyor  moves  many  packaged 
items  besides  apples  quickly  and  easily. 


This  silo  unloader  takes  silage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  instead  of  the  top. 


A  conveyor  moves  hay  bales  into  the  mow,  and  dum|is  them  where  you  want  them.  A  gutter  cleaner  saves  time  on  the  farm  of  Ralph  Culver,  Laccyville,  Pa. 


s 
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Can’t  Legislate  Prices! 


Farm  Bureau  Delegates  Reaffirm 
Belief  in  Farming  and  Free  Enterprise 


W 


|HEN  a  little  girl  brought  a  kit¬ 
ten  to  kindergarten  class,  the 
teacher  took  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  all  phases  of  cats.  The 
children  were  much  interested.  Then  the 
question  came  up,  was  this  a  boy  or  a 
girl  kitten?  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Whereupon  one  little  girl 
suggested  that  there  was  an  easy  ,  way 
to  settle  the  question — they  could  vote 
on  the  matter  and  let  the  majority  rule! 


Reaffirming  support  of  MILK  PRO¬ 
MOTION  and  advertising. 

Recommending  a  spelling-out  of  the 
law  which  gives  farmers  the  RIGHT 
TO  MOVE  LIVESTOCK  across  or 
along  highways. 

Proposing  a  careful  study  before  our 
AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTES  are 
turned  back  to  county  management  and 
support. 

Urging  that  no  conclusive  action  be 


taken  in  turning  the  BARGE  CANAL 
over  to  the  Federal  authorities  until 
there  has  been  ample  opportunity  for 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  WATER 
RESOURCES  Planning  to  make  a 
study  and  report. 

Strongly  recommending  legislation 
to  permit  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  14  regularly  to  per¬ 
form  work  within  their  abilities.  The 
resolution  expresses  a  belief  that  one 
serious  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
idleness. 

Vigorously  opposing  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  medical  or  surgical  services  in  Social 
Security. 

Favoring  a  system  of  uniform  ROAD 
POSTING  on  New  York  roads. 


OFFICERS 

Donald  Green  of  Chazy  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  and  William  Bensley 
of  Springville,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  an  office  left  vacant  when  Don 
Green  took  over  after  Don  Wickham  be¬ 
came  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

To  replace  Bill  Bensley,  Ezra  Gilbert 
of  Canaseraga  was  elected  director  of 
District  No.  1. 

Because  of  the  ruling  that  a  member 
cannot  serve  as  director  while  holding 
public  office,  and  because  Bernard  Pot¬ 
ter  of  Truxton  was  recently  elected 
supervisor  of  his  town,  Walter  More  of 
Cazenovia  was  elected  director  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  5  All  other  officers  were  re¬ 
elected. 


Charles  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
used  this  story  in  his  talk  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau,  to  back  up  his  statement  that 
you  cannot  legislate  successfully  on 
economic  matters.  He  emphasized  that 
we  have  all  come  to  realize  that  our 
present  farm  program  is  unworkable. 
He  believes  that  farm  prices  would  be 
better  than  they  are  if  the  price  sup¬ 
port  and  acreage  control  program  had 
been  dropped  following  World  War  H. 

In  discussing  farm  programs,  Mr. 
Shuman  gave  a  simple  rule  to  judge 
their  effectiveness.  “Any  farm  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said,  “should  help  farmers  to 
adjust  themselves  to  change.”  If  it 
doesn’t  do  that,  he  continued,  it  is 
hindering  rather  than  helping.  Certain¬ 
ly  in  many  ways  our  price  support  and 
acreage  control  programs  have  tended 
to  encourage  the  situation  as  it  is  and 
to  discourage  adjustments  to  meet 
changes. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
delegates  were  the  following: 

Urging  that  SUPPORT  PRICES  br 
geared  to  a  three-year  running  average 
market  price  for  the  products  con¬ 
cerned.  ' 

Urging  that  the  SOIL  BANK  be  dis¬ 
continued  because  it  is  failing  in  its 
original  purpose. 

Opposing  the  continuance  ,of  ACP 
PAYMENTS  for  practices  which  effi¬ 
cient  farm  producers  will  use  anyway. 

Proposing  that  GOVERNMENT 
LAND  RECLAMATION  should  be 
halted  until  it  is  needed. 

Proposing  that  in  view  of  the  failure 
of  HIGH  SUPPORTS  to  solve  the 
wheat  problem,  supports  be  reduced  to 
a  calamity  prevention  level  (not  over 
60-65%  of  parity)  and  that  if  acreage 
reduction  should  still  prove  necessary 
all  wheat  producers,  regardless  of  acre¬ 
age,  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

That  such  regulation  of  MIGRANT 
FARM  WORKERS  as  is  necessary 
should  remain  a  responsibility  of  the 
states,  but  that  if  any  Federal  regula¬ 
tion  be  instituted,  it  should  be  by  Act 
of  Congress,  not  by  department  regu¬ 
lation. 

Urging  a  BALANCED  FEDERAL 
BUDGET,  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  sub¬ 
sidies. 

Proposing,  where  LAND  IS  TAKEN 
FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES,  that  the 
owners  be  informed  of  the  purpose  be¬ 
fore  anyone  enters  private  property, 
and  that  prompt  payment  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part  should  be  made  while 
still  permitting  the  owner  the  privilege 
of  court  action  if  necessary. 

That  in  the  administration  of  RE¬ 
LIEF,  work  programs,  if  not  already 
in  effect  in  counties,  should  be  started, 
and  that  assistance  in  the  form  of 
goods  rather  than  cash  be  given  where 
cash  is  likely  to  be  spent  unwisely. 

Reiterating  the  demand  for  State 
legislation  to  protect  farmers  from 
LOSSES  OF  PERISHABLE  PROD¬ 
UCTS  resulting  from  labor  disputes. 


IN  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


Sterling  Blusalt  makes  your  winter  feed,  silage  more  nutritious! 

Here’s  a  good  way  to  overcome  the  drop  in  feed  consumption 
that  often  happens  when  animals  come  off  pasture.  Mix 
Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  with  your  home-grown  grains  .  .  .  put  it 
on  top  of  feeds  and  silage  .  .  .  and  keep  Blusalt  Liks  in  stan¬ 
chion  holders  for  all  your  animals.  Blusalt  contains  highest- 
quality  salt  to  improve  feed  efficiency  and  cause  increased 
consumption  of  water.  What’s  more,  Sterling  Blusalt  supplies 
seven  trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived  proportions 
(manganese,  iron,  sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and 
zinc).  This  protects  animals  from  mineral  deficiencies,  helps 
keep  their  health  and  production  up!  Blusalt  comes  in  50-, 
100-lb.  bags,  4-lb.  Liks  and  50-lb.  blocks.  Order  it  from  your 
feed  dealer.  For  more  data  on  winter  feeding,  contact  Inter¬ 
national’s  Animal  Nutrition  Dept,  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 

r 

Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SALT 

•INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.  •  SCRANTON.  PA. 


Real 

Salty 

Salt! 
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CITRUS  PULP  RECOMMENDEO 
BY  TOP  AYRSHIRE  .BREEDER 


"We  can  recommend  Citrus  Pulp  highly  to 
other  dairymen  as  an  outstanding  conditioner 
in  feeding  programs,"  states  Mr.  Arthur  Clark, 
Manager  of  famous  MEREDITH  FARM,  Tops- 
field,  A^assachusetts.  "Citrus  Pulp  is  to  us, 
not  only  a  valuable  conditioner,  but  impor¬ 
tant  in  providing  flavor  contrast  for  feeding 
variety." 

250  acres  of  beautiful  New  England  country¬ 
side  comprise  this  historic  farm  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  American  scene  since 


the  nation,  sets  the  pace  with  this  simple 
formula,  "Breed-Feed-Weed. "  Meredith  truly 
promotes  its  great  dairy  breed  every  day,  all 
year  round  and  from  the  profit  side  of  the 
picture— with  outstanding  milk  production. 
Citrus  Pulp  plays  an  integral  part  in  their 
feeding  program. 

Unequalled  palatability,  bulk  value,  high  T.- 
D.N.,  ease  of  handling  and  storage,  plus  year 
around  availability  are  a  few  of  the  reason's 
why  you  should  consider  using  Citrus  Pulp. 


Order  a  trial  supply  from  your  Feed  Dealer 
today.  But  insist  on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  and 
accept  no  substitutes. 


1690.  235  head  of  MEREDITH  AYRSHIRES  are 
in  their  exceptjonally  fine  herd.  Mr.  Clark,' 
a  recipient  of  the  Klussendorf  Trophy  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  supreme  Herdsman  honors  of 

FREE  •  how  to  feed  the  BEST  of  BREED 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
the  booklet  about  FLORIDA  CITRUS 
PULP— gives  complete  analysis  and 
feeding  instructions. 


ililiWMtaiillMlil 


.0.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT  G 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


GET 

YOURS 

TODAY 


AUTOMATIC 

MAILBOX 

SIGNAL! 


mm  HEEOLESS  TRIPS  TO  MAILBOX 


Red  Ball  falls  behind  mailbox  when  mailman  de¬ 
posits  mail.  Install  signal  on  your  present  mailbox 
in  less  than  a  minuip  with  pliers.  No  holes  to  be 
drilled,  no  screws  needed.  Rustproof  aluminum. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now  $2.95  inch 
postage.  Check  or  money  order.  No  C.O.D. 


MOUNT  HOPE  INDUSTRIES, 

1  Guymard  Tpk.,  RO  #1,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  ■ 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


VACCINATEond  BE  SAFE 


nl 


—  ^  r  ^ 

the  fEAK  OP  QUAIITV^> 

COLORADO 

Veferi  nary  biologicals 

DGpendable  Protection 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision 


VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Jtorses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


Local  Dealers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEMO 

NOW 

red 


FREE 

CATALOC 


ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUELlfi/ASTC 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

W^fTi^FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


CHAMPION-BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Any 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC.. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


Mr.  Dde  is  thinking,  as  he  gazes  at  Mrs.  Doe,  "You  wonderful  $600  deduction,  you!" 
He's  also  happy  that  she  kept  such  good  records  all  year,  since  he  was  always  too 
busy.  It  won't  be  long  before  Uncle  Sam  will  be  wishing  us  all  many  happy  returns. 


Year-End  Tax  Management 

^  By  GORDON  CONKLIN,  Assistant  Editor 


HE  holiday  season,  I  suppose, 
isn’t  a  particularly  appropriate 
time  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
income  tax.  However,  January 
1  marks  the  beginning  of  another  tax 
year  for  most  farmers;  anything  done 
to  influence  net  income  must  be  done 
before  then.  A  farmer,  like  other  busi¬ 
nessmen,  has  some  flexibility  in  the 
management  of  his  income  and  expen¬ 
ses.  By  doing  some  year-end  planning, 
he  may  be  able  to  even  out  his  taxable 
income  from  year  to  year. 

Let’s  set  the  records  straight  at  the 
beginning  by  stating  that  no  propos¬ 
al  is  being  made  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
due.  Legally  and  morally,  we  must  all 
shoulder  our  share  of  paying  for  the 
things  we  ask  of  government,  including 
the  Social  Security  benefits  only  recent¬ 
ly  received  by  farmers.  A  farmer’s  in¬ 
come,  however,  is  often  widely  variable, 
and  he  has  a  legal  and  moral  right  to 
do  some  planning  that  will  help  even  off 
the  peaks  and  bring  up  taxable  income 
for  the  low  years 

By  early  December,  most  farmers 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  what 
their  net  income  will  be  for  that  year, 
assuming  they  report  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  Adjustments  can  then  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  past  and  expected 
income. 

Changes  can  be  made  on  the  receipt 
side  by  timing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following : 

1.  Sell  more  livestock  —  Cattle  held 
primarily  for  sale,  chickens,  or  turkeys 
all  count  as  ordinary  farm  income. 
Most  dairy  cattle,  however,  are  capital 
assets  and  are  not  counted  as  farm  in- 
"come.  If  a  dairyman  is  in  the  habit  of 
growing  some  heifers  for  sale  each 
year,  though,  they  are  considered  to  be 
“held  primarily  for  sale’’  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  farm  receipts. 

2.  Sell  more  crops — Crops  on  hand 
can  be  sold  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  dairyman  could  even  sell  before 
January  1  part  of  the  crops  he  had 
planned  on  feeding. 

3.  Increase  miscellaneous  income  — - 
This  includes  such  items  as  selling 
wood  or  timber,  work  off  the  farm,  and 
custom  work. 

These  adjustments  in  receipts  can  be 
made  in  the  other  direction,  by  delay 
until  Januaj’y  1.  if  income  for  the  year 
has  been  high. 

Adjustments  can  also  be  made  in  ex¬ 
penses.  Some  of  the  things  which  migljt 
be  done  to  affect  a  given  year’s  income 
include : 


1.  Operating  expenses  —  Fertilizers, 
lime,  and  seed  can  be  purchased  before 
January  1  to  increase  expenses  for  the 
current  year.  The  decision  of  when  to 
feed  heavily  on  home-grown  feeds  and 
when  to  purchase  grain  will  affect  the 
year’s  expenses.  Minor  repairs,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  the  purchases  of  small  tools 
can  be  made  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  magic  New  Year’s  Day.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  these  itenis  must  actually  be 
paid  for  to  allow  them  to  be  included 
as  an  expense. 

2.  Purchase  of  large  capital  items — 
Timing  of  purchase  can  be  at  least 
partly  determined  by  the  year  most 
likely  to  “need”  depreciation.  Addi¬ 
tional  flexibility  is  introduced  by  three 
optional  methods  of  calculating  depre¬ 
ciation.  Two  methods  depreciate  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks  and  other  large  items  very 
rapidly  during  their  early  years  of  life. 

Even  more  flexibility  is  available 
when  figuring  depreciation  on  personal 
property  used  in  the  business  that  was 
purchased  in  1959.  A  farmer  may  elect 
to  take  a  20  percent  depreciation  charge 
the  first  year  of  the  item’s  life,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  of  year  purchased.  Then 
the  regular  depreciation  may  be  added 
to  calculate  depreciation  for  the  first 
year  of  life.  This  option  also  gives  some 
room  for  planning  ahead  on  which  year 
is  most  likely  to  “need”  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  bill. 

3.  Costs  of  soil  and  water  conserva'- 
tion — The  expense  of  a  diversion  ter¬ 
race,  farm  pond,  or  other  “pushing  dirt 
around”  item  may  be  taken  as  an  op¬ 
erating  expense,  or  may  be  added  to 
cost  base  of  the  farm.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  isn’t  taken  into  account  until  the 
farm  is  sold. 

4.  Pay  off  bills  —  (Wouldn’t  we  all 
like  to!)  Assuming  you  have  nice,  rea- 
sorilible  creditors,  there  will  be  some 
flexibility  of  when  they  can  be ,  paid. 
Only  payment  of  operating  expense  ac¬ 
counts  will  directly  influence  expenses 
reported. 

As  with  receipts,  adjustments  of  ex¬ 
penses  can  generally  be  made  in  either 
direction,  depending  upon  timing 
and/or  decision  option  elected  in  re¬ 
porting. 

Remember,  these  adjustments  have 
edges  on  both  sides.  As  the  poet  says, 
“The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  aglae.”  My  Scotch  dic¬ 
tionary  says  this  means,  roughly,  that 
some  days  it  doesn’t  pay  to  got  up- 
Some  years  it  doesn’t  pay  to  try  to 
guess  about  the  next  year,  either. 
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Treatments 

There  are  several  effective  treat¬ 
ments  for  lice  on  cattle,  with  the  older 
ones  like  flowers  of  sulfur,  rotenone 
dust,  and  lime-sulfur  dip  requiring  sev¬ 
eral  applications  during  a  single  winter. 
Newer  ones  like  DDT,  lindane,  chlor- 
dane,  and  toxaphene  need  to  be  used 
only  once  or  twice  all  winter.  In  liquid 
form  these  preparations  are  usually 
either  sprayed  on  animals  or  applied  to 
them  with  a  brush.' However,  beef  rais¬ 
ers  often  use  them  in  “oilers”  or  “rub¬ 
bers”  so  that  animals  treat  themselves. 
Powdered  preparations  are  dusted  on 
liberally  and  then  worked  down  into 
the  hair  by  vigorous  brushing. 

Although  the  newer  drugs  are  both 
convenient  and  highly  effective,  many 
,  of  them  are  forbidden  for  use  on  dairy 
animals,  so  owners  are  sometimes  a 
trifle  puzzled  in  regard  t?o  how  they 
should  control  lice  on  their  milk  cows 
These  men  may  be  interested  in  an 
experiment  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  that  demonstrated  clipping  hair 
as  an  effective  way  of  controlling  cattle 
lice. 

Clipping  Tried 

The  experiment  compared  twelve 
heifers  that  were  clipped  all  over  in  the 
late  fall,  and  then  returned  to  run  in 
a  large  pen  with  ten  undipped  heifers 
of  the  same  age.  Two  weeks  later  all  of 
the  undipped  heifers  were  found  to  be 
lightly  infected  with  lice,  while  the 
clipped  animals  were  entirely  free  of 
the  parasites.  An  examination  19  days 
later  showed  an  increased  number  of 
lice  on  the  undipped  heifers,  while  all 
but  two  of  the  clipped  animals  were 
still -entirely  free  of  lice. 

Thirty-rtine  days  later  most  of  the 
clipped  heifers  were  still  relatively  free 
of  lice,  while  the  undipped  ones  were 


Those  Lousy  Cows 


heavily  infested.  At  this  time  two  of 
the  clipped  animals  were  re-clipped  and 
two  of  the  undipped  heifers  were  clip¬ 
ped  for  the  first  time.  Three  days  later 
all  four  of  these  animals  were  shown 
to  be  completely  free  of  lice.  Although 
clipping  didn’t  remove  all  of  the  lice 
with  the  short  hair,  the  parasites 
weren’t  long  in  leaving  afterward. 

These  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
clipping  is  a  cheap  and  practical  way 
of  controlling  cattle  lice,  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  making  animals 
look  better  at  the  same  time.  Although 
all-over  clipping  in  the  winter  may  ap¬ 
pear  rather  brutal  at  first  thought. 


animals  apparently  aren’t  bothered  at 
all  if  they’re  kept  inside  during  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  and  stormy  weather  when 
they  have  no  business  outdoors,  any¬ 
way. 

Clipping  can  evidently  be  done  at  any 
time  during  the  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  delousing  infested  cattle,  with  re¬ 
clipping  probably  being  desirable  in 
some  cases.  Everything  considered,  it  is 
probably  less  dangerous  than  spraying 
or  dipping  animals  with  liquid  solu¬ 
tions  in  cold  weather,  and  likely  to  be 
a  lot  less  bother  than  “dusting”  with 
powdered  preparations. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HOG  DISKASE 
GOAQUERED 

HE  SEVEN  year  State-Federal 
campaign  against  vesicular  exan¬ 
thema  in  swine  (VE)  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  according  to  the  USD  A,  and  the 


quarantine  was  lifted  from  the  last 
area  under  restriction  in  August. 

Because  raw  garbage  proved  a  major 
source  of  infection,  great  stress  was 
placed  on  laws  requiring  that  all  gar¬ 
bage  fed  to  swine  be  cooked,  and  these 
laws  are  now  in  effect  in  49  of  our  50 
states.  Also  helpful  in  the  eradication 
effort  were  quarantines,  prompt  dis¬ 
posal  of  infected  and  exposed  swine, 
and  thorough  disinfection  of  all  con¬ 
taminated  facilities. 

Secretary  Benson  says  that  “getting 
rid  of  VE  means  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  livestock  and  meat  industries,”  and 
the  lifting  of  the  embargoes  placed  by 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
many  other  countries  on  U.  S.  pork 
will  brighten  the  prospect  for  export 
pork  sales.  Meanwhile,  Federal  inspec¬ 
tors  will  remain  vigilant  and  research 
on  the  virus  will  continue. 


Four  different  kinds  of  lice  are 
recogpiized  as  affecting  cattle.  Only 
one  of  these  is  a  biting  louse,  the  other 
three  being  sucking  varieties.  Two  of 
the  latter  are  the  long-nosed  “blue” 
lice,  which  are  chiefly  different  only 
in  size,  while  the  other  is  the  short¬ 
nosed  “blue”  louse.  -The  biting  louse  is 
reddish  in  color,  and  much  smaller  than 
the  other  three  types. 

Infested  animals  show  symptoms  of 
irritation  by  rubbing  and  licking  them¬ 
selves;  stunting,  loss  of  weight,  and  de¬ 
creased  milk  production  may  also  re¬ 
sult.  Thin  and  poorly  fed  young  animals 
are  those  affected  most  severely,  and 
infestation  is  worse  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  hair  is  longest  and 
dirtiest.  The  parasites  usually  disap¬ 
pear  when  the  hair  is  shed  in  the  spring 
not  being  seen  again  until  late  fall. 

Lousiness  can  be  definitely  diagnosed 
by  finding  the  lice  or  their  eggs  on 
cattle.  However,  these  parasites  may 
not  be  causing  all  the  trouble,  for  • 
mange  and  ringworm  hiay  also  exist 
on  lousy  animals  and  so  be  responsible 
for  some  of  the  symptoms  that  4re 
shown. 


her  in  the  good  health 
for  maximum  production! 


Keep 

needed 


Disease  affects  a  cow’s  productive 
capacity,  often  keeps  her  out  of  the 
milking  line. 

That’s  why  so  many  dairy  farmers 
are  now  using  feeds  containing 
AUREOMYCIN®.  This  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic  helps  provide  the  good 
health  dows  need  to  reach  their  max¬ 
imum  milking  potential. 

AUREOMYCIN,  in  feeds,  effectively 
aids  in  the  control  of  three  costly 


diseases:  Respiratory  disease 
(rhinotracheitis-shipping  fever 
complex),  foot  rot  and  bacterial 
diarrhea. 

CALVES,  too,  need  aureomycin! 
Milk  replacers  and  starter  feeds 
containing  aureomycin  get  calves 
off  to  a  good  start,  reduce  scouring, 
promote  up  to  35%  faster  growth. 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
your  feed  dealer  for  dairy  feeds 


containing  AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  herds 
in  better  health !  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


® AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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Mr.  Higgs  follows  the  practice  of  breeding  his  Ayrshire  heifers  to  a  beef  bull.  He  says, 
"All  heifers  are  served  by  a  Hereford— this  keeps  the  herd  about  the  right  size.  The 
crossbred  progeny  are  sold  as  stores."  This  means  both  heifers  and  steers  resulting 
from  the  cross  are  sold  to  be  fattened  for  beef. 

_ Visiting  - 1 

I  TOM  mIlLIMAN  Milepost  372  THRUWAY 

MUkiiig  Bail 


^'^1,726  profit  in  72  days  , 
with  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw" 

Another  user  testimonial. 


In  Salway,  Minnesota  Raymond  Sathes  found  out  why  a 
Homelite  chain  saw  can  mean  extra  money  in  your  pocket. 
The  new  Homelite  BUZ  can  do  the  same  for  you! 

The  new  Homelite  BUZ  is  the  first  direct-drive  chain  saw  to 
deliver  consistent,  quality  performance  at  the  new  low  cost  of 
only  $153.50. 

The  Buz  has  the  famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  that 
delivers  a  chain  speed  of  3,000  feet  per  minute.  Its  light  weight 
19  pounds  (less  bar  and  chain)  is  easy  to  handle  on  the  job, 
easy  to  carry  to  the  job.  Fast-cutting  direct  drive  buzzes 
through  16*  trees  in  16  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  straight  blades  from  12"  to  21". 

You  can’t  beat  the  low-cost  dependability  of  the  new  Home- 
lite  BUZ.  Ask  your  Homelite  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration 

And  be  sure  to  see  the  full  line  of  8  Homelite  Saws 


THAT’S  WHAT  the  English  call  it— 
Milking  Bail.  It  is  a  mobile  milking 
parlor,  on  wheels,  and  moved  once  or 
twice  daily  from  place  to  place  in  re¬ 
mote  pastures  on  some  of  the  large 
dairy  establishments.  The  one  pictured 
below  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Clyde  Higgs 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  heart  of 
England.  He  has  four  others  on  as 
many  of  his  large  dairy  farms,  while 
on  other  farms  his  cattle  find  grazing 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
regular  dairy  barns  and  are  brought 
in  twice  a  day. 

Because  we  usually  think  of  England 
as  a  land  of  inherited  property,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Higgs, 
one  of  his  country’s  largest  dairymen, 
is  entirely  self-made.  He  owns  quite  a 
number  of  farms  and  rents  still  others. 
In  addition,  lie  has  5,000  acres  in 
Kenya,  British  Africa,  near  Mt.  Kili¬ 
manjaro,  w.here  he  specializes  in  beef 
cattle  and  wheat. 

The  milking  bail,  as  shown  here,  ac¬ 
commodates  70  cows  and  requires  two 
men  to  operate  it  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Higgs  penciled  on  the  back  of  the 
picture: 

“In  summer  the  outfit  travels  (moved 
twice  daily)  to  follow  the  grass.  The 
small  shed  contains  a  diesel  engine, 
dynamo,  boiler  for  hot  water,  and  a 
milk  releaser.  (I  take  it  that  he  means 
vacuum  pumps  ^and  a  milk  conveying 
system.)  The  store  over  the  large  shed 
is  used  for  fodder  (grain  mixtures). 
The  cows  are  held  in  a  yard  by  an 
electric  fence  while  waiting  to  be  milk¬ 
ed  and  fed.’’ 

It  could  be  added  that  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  cows,  milk  is  pumped  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  shed  on  the  right  and 
run  into  cans  (churfts  is  the  English 
name)  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  can 
is  filled,  the  flow  automatically  shuts 
off  and  is  carried  to  the  next  can.  When 
the  men  have  completed  milking  and 
washing  utensils,  they  load  up  the  full 
cans  and  carry  them  back  to  farm 
headquarters,  where  the  milk  is  cooled. 

When  eight  waiting  cows  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  stanchions,  one  pull  of  a  lever 


locks  them  all  in,  the  cows’  udders  are 
washed,  and  the  milking  units  are 
quickly  applied.  When  milking  is  com¬ 
pleted,  another  pull  of  the  lever  causes 
each  stanchion  to  part  in  the  middle, 
and  the  cows  step  forward  into  the 
pasture  to  freedom.' 

Feed  is  pelleted  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  the  chief  one  being  that  a  cow 
can  eat  her  allotted  ration  of  pelleted 
grain  while  she  is  being  milked,  which 
many  cows  can’t  manage  with  loose 
feed.  Because  a  cow  in  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  takes  a  little  longer  to  milk,  she 
has  more  time  for  cleaning  up  her  larg¬ 
er  grain  ration. 

Over  there,  as  is  true  here,  cows  are 
fed  grain  according  to  production.  (The 
use  of  pelleted  feed  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  milking  parlors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  for  the  same  reason — time.) 
In  Clyde  Higgs’s  set-up,  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  too,  the  pelleted  feed  comes 
down  from  above  by  gravity,  and  is 
measured  by  volume  rather  than 
weight,  the  man  opening  and  closing 
the  shut-off  after  the  cows  are  in  place. 

Red  photographs  the  same  as  black, 
which  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  cows  shown  in  the  picture  are  Hol- 
steins,  when  in  fact  they  are  large¬ 
sized  Ayrshires.  Mr.  Higgs  has  over 
800  pedigreed  (registered)  Ayrshires, 
and  keeps  no  other  kind  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  His  production  average  is  on  the 
top  side  of  800  gallons.  The  English 
gallon  is  lai'ger  than  ours,  which  leads 
me  to  guess  that  his  production  average 
is  above  8,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk. 

Why  tell  this  story?  Three  reasons. 
The  minor  one.  is  that  when  acting  as  a 
consultant  to  the  leading  English  farm 
organization  for  a  two  months’  period 
in  1946,  I  visited  Mr.  Higgs.  He  return¬ 
ed  the  visit  13  years  later,  and  I  routed 
him  among  other  places  to  the  dairy 
farms  of  Walker-Gordon  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  H.  L.  Creal,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  M.  L. 
Brink,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Humphreys 
Brothers,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  and 
Nicholas  Kolk,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

But  another  reason  for  this  abbrevi¬ 
ated  story  is  the  possibility  that  it  may 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


MILKING  BAIL 
Under  the  quonset  roof  are 
the  stanchions.  Cows  wait 
in  line  to  get  in  for  feed. 
When  milked,  they  step 
forward  into  the  main  pas¬ 
ture.  The  dynamo  referred 
to  in  the  story  also  fur¬ 
nishes  electric  lighting. 

/ 


PLAN  TO  SEE  IT  SOON 


This  entertaining  25  minute  color  film 
narrated  by  an  AB  Proved  bull  tells  how 
NYABC  selects  and  proves  its  top  sires.  It's 
available  for  showing  to  any  agricultural 
group.  Contact  your  area  NYABC  fieldman 
or  write; 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


HERE'S  HOW 

RAYMOND  SATHES  DID  IT  — 

In  just  72  days  of  part  time  cutting, 
Mr.  Sathes  cut  300  eords  of  pulpwood 
and  6,500  feet  of  logs.  After  deducting 
his  total  costs  he  was  left  with  a  net 
profit  of  $1,726.68.  Learn  how  a 
Homelite  chain  saw  can  help  you  earn 
extra  money!  Send  10^  for  your  copy 
of  the  illustrated  16-page  booklet  "A 
Man’s  Guide  to  Chain  Saws.’’ 

TUNE  IN!  .  .  .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Consult  your  local  paper 
for  time  and  station. 


DONT  MISS 

Calico  C.  Clarence 

* 


P.O.  Box  528-A 


Ithaca/  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


THINK 


FIRST  OF  QUALITY  .  .  .  THINK 
FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 
HOMELITE 
A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
401  2  Riverdole  Avenue, 

Port  Chester,  New  York 


Starring  in 

THIS  IS  MY  LIFE 

—  in  color  — 
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America  Needs  A  New 
Country  Life  Commission 

By  FRANK  BENEWAY 

Ontario  County,  New  York,  Farmer 


ON  THE  early  part  of  June  of  this 
year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  asking  him  to 
set  up  a  Country  Life  Commis¬ 
sion  similar  to  the  one  set  up  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  did  a  very  good  work 
of  alerting  public  opinion  to  the  vital 
role  of  agriculture  during  the  years 
following,  when  the  nation  had  to  be 
ready  for  the  world  wars  to  come. 

My  letter  was  turned  over  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  answered 
by  a  minor  official  there.  The  answer 
was  courteous  and  stated  that  Congress 
had  several  times  considered  setting  up 
a  Country  Life  Commission'  but  that 
no  decision  had  been  made. 

I  believe  that  a  Country  Life  Com- 
missioh  is  needed  now  to  explore  and 
investigate  the  whole  farm  situation. 
In  giving  reasons  for  the  above  state-^ 
ment,  I  shall  try  to  recall  facts  I  have 
lived  through.  Almost  everyone  in  the 
country  knows  that,  during  recent 
years,  many  schemes  and  plans  have 
been  tried  in  Washington  to  solve  the 
vexing  farm  problem,  and  most  of  them 
have  fallen  far  short  of  expectations. 
The  agricultural  economists  and  vari¬ 
ous  pundits  and  mentors  have  written 
volumes  diagnosing  the  farmers’  faults 
and  troubles;  but  no  overall  solution 
has  been  found. 

Overproduction  Problem 

As  farmers,  we  are  reminded  that  we 
are  producing  too  much  food  while 
most  of  the  people  of  the  woi’ld  are  said 
to  be  shoi’t  of  food.  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  would  happen  if  some  morning 
the  people  went  into  the  supermarkets 
and  found  a  shortage  of  food? 

We  are  also  quite  often  reminded 
that  there  are  too  many  of  us  on  farms, 
and  that  we  should  quit  farming  and 
take  up  other  yvork.  Well!  Many  of  us 
are  too  old  to  start  a  new  career.  The 
cities  do  not  need  us  because  the  ever- 
increasing  mechanization  of  city  indus¬ 
try  is  adding  to  the  unemployment 
problem  there,  and  they  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  bringing  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  back  to  the  co'untry  camps. 

We  are  told  to  enlarge  our  f^rm  busi¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  ^become  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  earn  a  large  labor  income. 
Many  of  us  have  done  this  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  has  added  to  the  surplus. 
The  poultrymen  enlarged  and  mechan¬ 
ized  their  business  earlier  and  faster 
than  other  segments  of  agriculture,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  poultiymen  were 
thus  squeezed  out.  However,  their 
problems  were  not  solved,  because  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  poultry  industry 
had  a  more  severe  price-cost  squeeze 
than  ever  before. 

I  recently  read  a  paper  given  by  a 
high  agricultural  official,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
There  was  a  statement  in  the  paper  to 
the  effect  that  farmers’  equities  were 
increasing  by  raising  land  values.  In 
my  case,  here  in  Wayne  County  on  a 
general  fruit  farm,  increasing  land 
values  have  only  added  to  inflation  be¬ 
cause  the  assessors  have  raised  values 
for  added  taxation.  My  land  and  school 
taxes  are  now  high  enough  to  consume 
the  properties  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
I  can  now  see  no  chance  for  a  young 
farmer  to  buy  a  farm  and  pay  for  it 
while  paying  land,  school  and  income 
taxes,  plus  purchasing  machinery  built 
with  three  dollars-an-hour  labor. 

In  recent  years  there  has  come  into 
our  civilization  a  new  consumer-con¬ 
scious  element.  It  came  iklong  with  the 


large  chain  store  super-market  idea  as 
the  chains  became  consumer  agents. 
This  consumer-conscious  philosophy  has 
pervaded  our  city  newspapers,  some  of 
our  farm  organizations,  and  our  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  condemn 
it  because  we  are  all  consumers;  but 
I  do  say  that  the  farmers  must  cope 
with  it.  When  the  uncurbed  concentrat¬ 
ed  buying  power  of  the  large  chains 
becomes  too  great,  the  road  is  open  to 


vertical  integration  of  both  production 
and  distribution.  This  development 
could  push  so  many  farmers  into  the 
background  as  to  lead  into  an  agrarian 
situation  and  revolt.  The  very  situation 
is  right  on  our  doorstep — in  Cuba  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  one  man  in 
America  capable  of  correcting  the  un¬ 
fair  imbalance  in  our  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomy.  Only  a  well  selected  Commission 
having  competent  jurisdiction  empow¬ 
ering  it  to  work  could  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  in  exploring  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  farm  problem.  Of  course, 
any  competent  jurisdiction  must  come 
frorn  the  people.  We  had  a  good  exr 
ample  in  the  work  of  the  McClellan 
Committee,  which  explored  the  corrupt 
labor  situation  until  Congress  enacted 
what  Victor  Reisel,  the  noted  labor 
commentator,  calls  a  good  labor  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  the  Presi¬ 


dent  or  Congress,  or  both,  could  set  up 
a  new  Country  Life  Commission.  In 
either  case  the  power  of  public  opinion 
would  be  needed  to  make  it  work.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  should  be 
selected  free  of  bias,  and  of  deep-seat¬ 
ed  selfish  and  sectional  interests. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission 
would  be  largely  exploratory  and  in¬ 
vestigative.  The  two  main  officers 
would  be  the  chairman  and  secretary. 
The  chairman  should  be  able  and  wise 
enough  to  adhere  to  sound  objectives. 
The  secretary  should  be  able  and  smart 
enough  to  record  all  testimony  and  then 
write  briefs  with  the  chaff  excluded. 
All  testimony  taken  under,  oath  should 
be  available-  to  the  press  and  public 
opinion. 

Thus  I  believe  that  a  well-selected 
and  staffed  County  Life  Commission 
would  go  a  long  way  in  solving  our 
dangerous  and  drifting  farm  problem. 


A 


'  ^ 


Merry  Christmas 


What  does  Christmas  mean?  Rejoic¬ 
ing?  Gift  giving?  Renewing  old  ties? 
One  answer  won’t  do  for  everyone. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  No  matter 
what  particular  meaning  Christmas 
has  for  you,  it  is  a  festive  time  for  all. 

Of  course,  festive  occasions  and 
telephones  go  together. . .for  the  in¬ 
vitations  to  holiday  get-togethers,  for 
the  extra  shopping  when  stores  are 
crowded,  for  the  many  last-minute 


arrangements,  for  welcome  holiday 
chats  with  friends  or  relatives . .  .your 
telephone  serves  to  make  the  happy 
occasion  happier. 

And,  whether  the  calls  you  make 
are  across  the  street  or  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little 
they  cost.  It’s  no  wonder  that  so 
many  people  reach  for  the  phone 
when  they  want  to  say: 

“Merry  Christmas!” 


ANOTHER  JVAY  TO  SAY  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 
Order  color  phones.  They’re  beautiful,  convenient-wonderful  gifts. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


(748)  16 
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CHRISTHIAS  TREES 


Is  Growing  Them  the 

'  Path  to  Easy  Money? 

By  F.  E.  WINCH,  Jr. 

Department  of  Conservation,  Cornell  University 

ONE  balloon  that  has  been  soaring 
high,  wide  and  handsome  is  the 
Christmas  Tree  Balloon.  Many 
folks  have  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  sure-fire  way  to  make  easy 
money  is  to  buy  up  a  tract  of  land, 
plant  it  to  trees  or  hire  it  planted,  and 
sit  back  and  await  the  green  gold  rain 
from  heaven. 

A  pencil  and  paper  will  go  a  long 
v/ay  to  convincing  yourself  on  this 
score  if  you  don’t  know  all  the  facts. 

Land  is  available  for  $8  to  $15  an  acre. 

You  can  buy  trees  from  the  state  nurs¬ 
eries  for  $5  to  $15  per  1,000  depending 
on  where  you  live  and  you  can  plant 
them  yourself  (for  nothing) ;  or  pay  up 
to  $18  per  1,000  for  planting. 

A  minimum  cost  of  establishing  a 
plantation  of  1,000  trees  per  acre  is  $13 
to  $48.  Then  to  relax  and  sit  back  sev¬ 
en  to  ten  years  and  build  a  bulwark  to 
fend  otf  anxious  buyers  who  will  pay 
you  $2  each  for  every  one  of  the  800 
trees  per  acre  that  si^rvive — an  income 
of  $160  per  acre  for  each  one  of  those 
10  years  of  waiting. 

That’s  a  pretty  picture,  and  one  that 
many  folks  have  on  their  radar  screen. 

However,  it’s  time  a  good  many  folks 
took  that  very  same  pencil  and  a  good 
thick  pad  to  decide  the  true  story  on 
this  Christmas  Tree  deal. 

How  about  land  values?  Land  that 
costs  $5  to  $8  per  acre  probably  is 
worth  just  that.  Hard  pan  soil,  wet  in 
spring*  and  fall,  dry  and  hard  as  con¬ 
crete  in  summer;  covered  with  thorn- 
apple,  sumac  and  popple  just  getting  a 
good  start —  so  you’ll  have  to  spend 
dollars '  and  hours  to  get  it  back  in 
planting  shape.  Pay  more  and  buy  bet¬ 
ter  land. 

Right  Strain  Important 

Trees  are  available  in  many  states 
for  planting  at  reasonable  prices  from 
the  public  nurseries —  good  trees,  too, 
as  far  as  timber  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  fast  growing  tall,  lanky  trees — 
the  kind  a  forester  likes  to  see  reach  up 
2-4  feet  a  year.  If  it  is  Scotch  pine  or 
Douglas  Fir  it  probably  has  a  certain 
yellow  glow  show  up  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  15  and  the  needles 
are  shorter  or  longer  than  desired. 


Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  tree  business.  Each  foot  of  these  rows,  that 
look  like  grass,  contains  many  hundreds  of  seedlings.  Millions  of  these  have  been 
planted,  millions  more  are  on  the  way.  It  looks  like  supply  will  overtake  demand  by* 
a  wide  margin  before  long. 


But  these  are  not  the  kind  to  line 
your  pockets.  No,  you  have  to  get  se¬ 
lected  seedlings  that  hold  their  color 
and  are  dense  and  compact  anci  gen¬ 
erally  are  available  in  limited  numbers 
from  reputable  nurseries  at  $30  to  $45 
per  thousand.  One  needle  that  pricks 
the  balloon  fast  is  to  plant  the  wrong 
strain  of  tree  whether  it  be  Scotch  pine, 
Austrian  pine,  Douglas  Fir  or  Norway 
Spruce. 

Then,  too,  that  $5  land  won’t  grow 
anything  saleable  except  Scotch  pine 
table  trees  which  will  stand  the  poor 
drainage  for  a  short  time.  All  the  rest 
of  the  good  trees,  such  as  Austrian 
pine,  Balsam  fir,  Douglas  fir  and  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  just  can’t  make  it.  Good 
soil,  not  100-bushel  corn  land,  but  rea¬ 
sonably  well-drained  soil  is  required. 

Planting  the  trees  is  another  prob¬ 
lem.  Rather  than  having  them  shipped 
by  common  carrier,  it  is  well  to  take 
some  time  off  and  go  to  the  nursery 
for  them.  Then  you  are  sure  to  get 
them  before  they  heat  or  rot.  Your  sur¬ 
vival  will  be  better  that  way. 

Contract  planting  may  be  good  or 
poor.  The  planting  depth '  for  each 
species  must  ,be  correct  or  growth  and 
perhaps  survival  will  be  low.  Spruce 
must  be  planted  exactly  right  in  order 
to  grow  fast.  If  too  deep,  or  too  shallow 
a  whole  new  root  system  must  develop. 
In  any  case  the  owner  may  well  spend 
time  planting  or  supervising  if  he 
wishes  good  survival  and  growth.  Then 
you  pray  for  rain  or  sun  depending  on 
the  year — it’s  never  just  right. 

Bugs?  Well,  the  Christmas  tree  busi¬ 
ness  has  them!  The  white  pine  weevil 
likes  white  pine,  but  it  likes  Norway 
spruce  more;  has  grown  to  like  Scotch 
pine;  and  probably  will  be  tackling 
Douglas  fir  and  White  Spruce  before 
long. 

Control  is  easy.  At  present  all  you 
have  to  do  is  cover  the  growing  tip  of 
each  tree  once  or  twice  a  year  with 
lead  arsenate  or  DDT. 

Red  pine  is  host  to  pine  sawflies. 
These  cusses  are  also  becoming  fond  of 
Scotch  and  Jack  Pine  needles.  He  is 
more  considerate,  though,  waiting  lentil 
early  summer  to  eat  the  needles  oif  the 
choicest  trees.  He,  too,  can  be  con¬ 


The  Christinas  tree  business  is  a  big  one  in  the  Northeast,  as  illustrated  by  the  tractor 
trailer  load  which  makes  only  a  dent  in  the  pile  of  trees.  Some  trees  are  shipped  all 
the  way  to  Florida,  where  needle-holding  varieties,  such  as  Scotch  Pine,  are  in  demand. 


trolled  with  lead -arsenate  and  DDT—" 
but  you  have  to  see  him  first.  These  are 
but  two  of  many  of  the  bugs  in  the 
Christmas  tree  business.  You  may 
have  them  or  you  may  not  in  any  one 
year  or  in  any  five  year  period  but 
they’ll  be  there  to  cause  headaches  and 
make  it  necessary  to  visit  every  acre 
several  times  during  the  year. 

Then,  too,  these  trees  that  took  so 
long  to  get  started  to  grow  begin  to  be 
obstinate  and  grow  too  fast,  or  grow 
all  on  one  side  and  the  grass  and  gold¬ 
en  rod  begins  to  shade  out  the  lower 
branches.  Many  growers  find  they  must 
invest  in  a  mower  to  care  for  the  com¬ 
petition—  often  it’s'  blackberries  and 
sumac  and  popple  or  ash  coming  in.  To 
kill  these  is  a  problem  for  weed  killers 
such  as  2,4, 5-T  or  2,4-D  and,  though  the 
sumac  dies  easily  and  the  ash  doesn’t, 
the  branches  of  the  choice  fir  get  mis¬ 
shapen  where  the  chemical  hits. 

To  kill  the  ash,  sodium  arsenite  must 
be  used  and  if  you  spill  some  excess 
on  the  ground  the  Christmas  tree  goes 
too. 

Those  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  that 
took  forever  to  get  started  growing 
now  are  sending  up  leaders  18  inches 
long  and  if  left  will  produce  “leggy” 
trees.  Fortunately  for  the  person  grow¬ 
ing  both  Scotch  pine  and  spruce,  the 
shaping  season  for  pine  and  spruce  is 
different.  June  and  July  are  the  months 
for  shaping  on  Scotch,  Austrian,  red 
and  white  pine.  In  late  summer  or  early 
fall  you  shape  up  the  spruce  and  fir. 

May  Need  Fertilizer 

Your  trees  grow  but  are  they  the 
right  color?  Nope!  Too  much  yellow  in 
growing  season  and  short  needles,  too, 
so  you  ask  your  county  agent  to  test 
the  soil.  Chances  are  on  that  sandy 
tract  you  need  some  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  to  prime,  the  group  and  get  the 
color  and  growth  needed.  You  patiently 
place  a  half  handful  of  this  fertilizer^ 
around  the  stem  of  each  tree —  not  too' 
close  nor  yet  too  far  from  the  stem. 

In  autumn,'  you  tag  the  trees  to 
be  cut,  tally  up  your  trees  available 
and  show  buyers  over  the  lot.  Those 
trees  you  graded  premium  and  number 
ones  the  buyer  says  are  just  “number 
twos  or  better”  and  instead  of  1,550 
trees  he  sees  “only  950  good  ones  in  the 
lot”  and  you  close  the  deal  at  $1.35 


each  on  the  stump.  Less  than  you 
wanted  but  better  than  the  45^  that 
your  neighbor  got  for  1,000  trees  on 
six  acres  next  door  that  had  never  been 
touched  since  the  day  they  were  planted 
eight  years  ago. 

Seriously,  the  person  who  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Christmas  tree  farming 
business  should  weigh  the  facts  before 
investing  too  much  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  at  the  present  time.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crop  Reporting  Service  re¬ 
leased  a  Christmas  tree  report  in  Aug¬ 
ust  1958  that  opens  many  eyes.  For 
example,  the  following  statistics  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree  Grow¬ 
ers  are  offered: 

1957  Inventory:  69,049,000;  1957 
Sales:  1,090,000. 

1958  Planting:  12,345,000;  1958  In¬ 
ventory:  73,348,000. 

The  1958  inventory,  by  species,  was: 
Scotch  Pine,  51,378,000;  Red  Pine, 
2,841,000;  White  Pine,  1,200,000;  Aus¬ 
trian  Pine,  2,995,000;  Norway  Spruce, 
4,497,000;  White  Spruce,  2,584,000; 
Douglas  fir,  3,795,000;  Others,  3,858,- 
000. 

We  are  planting  about  10  to  12  times 
as  many  trees  as  will  be  sold.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  very  much 
poorer  markets  for  lower  grades  of 
trees,  more  competition,  more  need  for 
contacts  in  large  cities  to  sell  planta¬ 
tion  grown  species. 

It  will  in  the  end  mean  that  the  per- 
,  son  not  planting  desirable  strains  of  de¬ 
sirable  species,  not  doing  insect,  brush 
and  weed  control,  and  hot  shaping  his 
trees,  will  have  future  timber  stands 
rather  than  Christmas  trees.  This  is 
not  bad,  but  it’s  better  to  plant  red  pine, 
larch,  white  pine  and  Norw'ay  spruce 
for  timber  crops — especially  where  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so  by  Soil  Bank  pay¬ 
ments. 


■ 


DON'T  FORGET! 

Trees  and  plants  moving  from 
areas  of  Gypsy  Moth  infection  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  that  they  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  found  free  of  this  in¬ 
sect.  Check  with  your  District  For¬ 
ester  or  County  Agent. 


THE  FEED  SERVICE  WITH  THE  EXTRAS 


t 


and  geared  to  your  farm 

You  get  more  than  Just  basic  guarantees  of 
protein,  fat  and  fiber  with  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds. 
You  actually  get  a  feed  service  that  is  tailor- 
made  for  your  farm.. 

•  You  have  25  feeds  to  choose  from— produc¬ 
tion  feeds  like  Milk  Ylaker  and  the  Super  Feeds 
or  32%  Hi-Pro  (with  more  fat)  for  mixing  with 
home  grown  grains.  With  this  wide  choice, 
G.L.F.  has  the  ideal  feed  to  match  your  rough- 
age,  your  animals,  your  own  management. 

•  You  have  friendly  G.L.F.  personnel  right  in 
your  area,  trained  and  ready  to  work  with  you. 


They  are  backed  by  outstanding  specialists  in 
feeding,  crops,  buildings  and  equipment  .  .  . 
available  to  advise  you. 

•  You  save  money  with  such  G.L.F.  features 
as  labor-saving  bulk  delivery,  quantity  discounts 
for  bag  or  bulk,  and  completely  or  partially 
pelleted  feeds  (Formulets)  for  easier  handling, 
fast  cleanup. 

•  You  get  the  service  you  want  .  .  .  when  you 
want  it  .  .  .  and  do  not  have  to  adjust  your  plans 
to  fit  the  supplier.  Remember — G.L.F.  was 
organized  by  farmers.  It  is  run  for  farmers. 

Call  G.L.F.  today.  It's  the  ideal  time  to  plan 
for  your  winter  dairy  requirements. 


MORE  PROFIT  WITH  G.L.F.  COMPLETE  FEED  SERVICE 
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Can  it  be  prevented? 

Let’s  say  you  have  a  well-bred  bird 
that  was  in  fine  shape  when  you  housed 
her.  By  now  she  has  probably  reached 
her  top  production  .  .  .  and  you  hope 
she’ll  hold  it  through  the  winter,  to  pay 
her  “keep”  and  maybe  a  little  extra 
left  over  for  you. 

Swell,  she  can  do  it.  But  there  are 
things  that  could  happen  that  would 
ruin  that  bird  in  a  hurry,  and  lose  the 
money  you’ve,  invested  in  her.  One  is 
disease.  Another  is  malnutrition. 

("ontrol  of  disease  is  mostly  a  man¬ 
agement  problem  .  .  .  and  the  careful 
selection  and  proper  use  of  good  chem¬ 
ical  products.  For  instance,  Watkins 
T-V  Special,  Watkins  OTC  Poultry 
Formula  and  Watkins  Hoig  and 
Poultry  Tablets  .  .  .  and  your  good 
management  .  .  .  can  pretty  well  pre¬ 
vent  or  control  laying  slumps  caused 
by  disease. 

But  tbe  slump  tbat’s  really^trag- 
ic  is  the  one  tbat’s  caused  by  mal¬ 
nutrition.  It’s  tragic  because  you 
probably  wouldn’t  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  if  you  weren’t  dealing  with  a 
fine,  efficient,  high-producing 
bird.  It’s  doublj^  tragic  because  it’s 
a  slump  that’s  so  easy  to  avoid. 

Everybody  knpws  what  happens 
when  you  spend  more  than  you  earn. 
You  can  get  by  for  a  while  by  borrow¬ 
ing,  but  sooner  or  later  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  and  the  whole  she¬ 
bang  collapses.  .  . 

Well,  this  same  thing  can  happen  to 
your  layers,  too  .  .  .  they  go  into  nu¬ 
tritional  bankruptcy.  In  S3  words,  they 
collapse  due  to  a  net  nutritional  deficit. 

You  see,  nature  dictates  what  a  hen 
has  to  put  into  every  egg.  So  much  pro¬ 
tein,  so  much  Vitamin  “A”,  etc.  That 
means  that  high-producing  birds  re¬ 
quire  extra  MINerals  and  VITamins 
and  other  “egg-makings”  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  their  bred-ability. 

Sure,  you  can  “short-change”  them 
on  a  poor  feed  for  a  lUtle  while  .  .  . 
and  they’ll  “borrow”  the  difference 
from  their  body  reserves.  But  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  weeks  they’ll  have  to  pay 
the  piper  .  v.  .  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  Something’s  gotta  give  .  .  .  and 
down  goes  production. 

If  you  have  bigb-producing  lay¬ 
ers,  don’t  take  unnecessary 
chances  on  ‘‘bargain-basement” 
feed.  Make  sure  your  bens  get  the 
‘‘makings”  they  need  to  keep  tbe 
eggs  rolling.  You  can’t  do  better 
than  the  Watkins  recommended 
rations,  fortified  with  Watkins 
MIN-VITE  for  Layers. 

What’s  more,  not  only  do  you  make 
sure  your  birds  are  getting  the  “mak¬ 
ings”  they  need  .  .  .  but  you  do  it  for 
less  money  on  a  Watkins  program. 
Watkins  recommended  rations  can 
make  a  dozen  eggs  for  as  little  as  \2<^ 
to  130  total,  including  the  value  of 
your  grain.  You  can’t  beat  that,  even 
on  the  cheapest  food  you  can  find. 

I  hope  you’ll  talk  it  over  with  your 
Watkins  Dealer  the  next  time  he  calls. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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FED  UP! 


After  reading  the  October  17th 
issue  of  the  Agriculturist,  I  feel 
compelled  to  ask  that  my  remaining 
copies  be  mailed  to  some  good  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  I  am  a  plain  working 
man  and  old  enough  to  know  just  how 
little  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  care  about  the  rights  of  the 
working  classes. 

Now,  as  always,  the  Republican 
Party  is  interested  only  in  the  big  cor¬ 
porations,  bankers  and  such.  Witness 
your  own  statement  that  there  should 
be  no  regulations  to  goVern  the  wages, 
housing  and  working  conditions  for 
workers  hired  through  the  employment 
service.  Let  employers  pay  them  75 
cents  an  hour,  and  house  them  in  quar¬ 
ters  not  fit  for  a  pigsty,  so  long  as  the 
employer  makes  more  money. 

When  the  time  comes  that  I  hear  one 
solitary  AGRICULTURIST  reader  say  that 
he  read  one  word  of  prg,ise  for  labor,  or 
one  suggestion  that  would  benefit  the 
working  man  or  woman  in  his  latest 
copy  of  ‘‘The  Farm  Paper  of  the  North¬ 
east,”  then  I  m'ight  subscribe  to  the 
Agriculturist  again — but  that  day  is 
not  apt  to  come  real  soon.  I’m  fed  up. 
— K.  A.  Porter,  Talcottville,  Conn. 
Editor’s  Note:  Although  the  staff 
intends  to  be  fair  to  all  groups,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  continue  to  be 
edited  for  farmers  and  their  families! 

LET’S  ACT 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Forum  Issue  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  the 
best  ever  for  it  stresses  that  which  is 
most  important  to  every  citizen. 

We  should  carry  out  the  six  sugges¬ 
tions  far  greater  participation  in  poli¬ 
tics  as  listed  on  the  cover  page.  ' 

Until  honest  people  in  business  and 
agriculture  take  more  interest  in  poli- 
,.tics,  we  cannot  expect  any  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  honest  people  to  .want  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  government.  Until  we  can 
nominate  and  elect  people  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  the  good  of  the  majority 
of  people,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
hdnest,  efficient  government.  Until  we 
have  good  efficient  government,  the 
trend  of  higher  taxes  will  continue. 

It  is  said  that  taxation  is  the  way 
to  socialism.  We  must  act  while  we  are 
still  free  to  do  so. — Eugene  L.  Datthyn, 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 

WANTS  TO  FARM 

1GREW  UP  on  a  small  residential 
farm  in  Rensselaer  County,  where,  we 
keep  a  few  head  of  cattle  for  milk  and 
meat.  Throughout  high  school  I  had  a 
laying  flock  and  sold  eggs  on  a  retail 
egg  route.  After  two  years  service  in 
the  Army,  I  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  and  will  grad¬ 
uate  this  coming  June.  I  am  28  years 
of  age,  and  plan  to  be  married  next 
summer. 

During  college  years  I  have  worked 
part-time  on  the  milking  crew  at  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Warren  Farm  with  a  herd  of 
about  80  Holsteins,  and  during  last 
summer  I  worked  with  Clarence  Benson 
of  Ludlowville  in  his  herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  parlor. 

After  graduation  I  would  like  to  be¬ 
gin  farming  on  my  own  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I’d  like  a  farm  with  100-150  crop 
acres  where  alfalfa  can  be  grown,  and 
I’m  interested  in  purebred  Holsteins. 
I’d  like  a  barn  that  would  be  service¬ 
able  for  a  few  years  until  I  can  build 
up  a  herd  and  then  go  into  loose  hous¬ 


ing  with  a  herringbone  milking  parlor. 

I  have  only  limited  capital  so  would 
like  to  buy  on  contract,  or  with  the 
owner  taking  the  mortgage.  However, 
I’d  be  glad  to  consider  working  with  a 
farmer  who  plans  to  sell  in  a  few  years, 
or  any  other  opportunity  that  would 
give  me  a  start.  —  Darwin  P.  Snyder, 
2Jfl  Warren  Road,  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 

OTHERS  SHOULD  HELP 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  recent 
milk  promotion  proposal,  I  think  the 
combined  efforts  'of  the  farmer,  retail 
merchant  and  the  milk  dealer  should 
pay  equally  for  the  milk  promotion 
proposal — rather  than  have  the  pro¬ 
ducer  pay  alone. 

The  public  should  be  taught  the  value 
of  milk  for  health  through  advertising. 
— Mrs.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Mannsville, 
New  York 

WILL  KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

A  SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  twin 
boys  who  graduated  from  Cornell 
last  spring  (and  who  is  now  in  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia,  starting  his  two  year 
service)  was  home.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  keep  posted  on  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters  and  asked  me  which  would  be  the 
best  farm  paper  to  read.  I  suggested 
the  American  Agriclilturist,  so  I  wish 
you  would  send  it  to  him  with  my  com¬ 
pliments. 

Our  oldest  boy,  Philip,  who  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  1955,  spent  two  years 
in  the  Navy  and  about  two  years  work¬ 
ing  for  the  G.L.F.,  decided  last  April  to 
come  back  to  the  farm.  We  have  formed 
a  farm  partnership.  We  have  remodeled 
our  bkrn  and  built  a  multiple  farrow¬ 
ing  unit,  planning  to  raise  feeder  pigs. 
We  will  keep  the  herd  of  about  40 
Angus  cows,  and  have  increased  our 
Concord  grape  acreage  to  12  acres. 

— Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Laivtons,  N.  Y. 

FAVORS  SUN  TIME 

The  farmers,  shop  workers,  villagers 
and  city  folks  of  this  Northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  have  at  last  got  a 
chance  to  protest  against  the  ‘‘Daylight 
Saving  Plan”  which  has  been  made  a 
law  by  our  State  Legislature  without  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

A  Bill  H.R.  1354  to  amend  the 
Standard  Time  Act  of  March  19,  1918, 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  Standard 
Time  established  thereunder  shall  be 
the  measure  of  time  for  all  purposes, 
will  be  introduced  in  Congress  when  it 
convenes  in  January. 

A  copy  of  this  Bill  with  a  petition  to 
sign  will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon  re¬ 
quest,  by  the  writer  of  this  letter  or  by 
C.  ^W.  Thompson,  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  —  J.  T.  Johnson,  Harptirsville, 
New  York. 

ENJOY  EVERY  ARTH  LE 

This  is  my  opportunity  to  let  you 
know  how  much  my  husband  and  I 
like  your  magazine.  We  are  not  farm 
people,  but  we  do  enjoy  reading  every 
article  printed  therein.  We  reside  in  a 
suburb  of  Boston,  and  most  of  the  small 
farms  have  been  cut  into  house  lots. 

—  Mrs.  Esther  Keough,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

SENSE 

May  I  put  in  a  good  word  for  your 
magazine.  I’d  like  to  say  that  there’s 
a  heap  of  sense  printed  on  every  page, 
especially  Mr.  Cosline’s  editorials. 

— Hugo  E.  Jahn,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Select  your 
MARIETTA 
Silo  NOW. 

Choose  the 
“Harvest  King” 
or  the  new 
“Grain  Master? 

But,  ORDER 
TODAY  for  ’6Q  delivery  and 
earn  an  EARLY  BUYER’S 
DISCOUNT. 

Plan  ahead  for  greater  1960  profits 
by  ordering  your  Marietta  Silo  now. 
No  matter  what  type  of  mechanical 
feeding  system  you  use,  it  can  be 
incorporated  with  either  the 
Marietta  Harvest  King  or  the  bot¬ 
tom  unloading  Grain  Master  Hi- 
moisture  corn  silos  for  faster,  more 
efficient  livestock  feeding.  And,  the 
new  DUR-A-COTE  lining  will 
keep  silages  better  and  increase  silo 
life. 

SAVE  by  ordering  now  for  early 
spring  delivery  and  .erection.  For 
further  information  mail  this 
coupon.  _ _ 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21, 
Maryland,  Charlotte  6,  North 
Carolina,  Jamestown,  New  York 

CONCRETE  DIVISION 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 

Marietta,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  details  on  the 
Marietta  Harvest  King  and  Grain 
Master  Silos  along  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  EARLY  BUYER’S  DIS¬ 
COUNT  Plan. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


CITY. 


-STATE. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  I ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 
Lined  twill  jackets,  (36-42)  2.79 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Ton,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  used,  profession* 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by 
extra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  “frozen"  ports! 

)  LIQUID  « 
WRENCH 

SUKR-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTI,  M.  C. 


“Grow-’Em  '  Milk  Replecer  and 
Mineralized  Stock  Pood  for 
all  livestock.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Stock 
Food  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CORP. 

Waverly,  New  York 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 
H.W  NaylorCo.  Morris  3,  N.Y. 
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Alft  €OMPRES$$OR» 

Cheek  These  Facts  Before  You  Buy 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


Rubber  tires  on  your  farm  ma¬ 
chines  have  made  air-compressing 
equipment  an  important  part  of  your, 
shop,  and  of  course  there  are  many 
things  you  can  do  with  compressed  air, 
in  addition  to  inflating  tires.  Depending 
upon  your  equipment,  you  can  paint, 
operate  a  grease  gun,  or  take  a  port¬ 
able  tank  full  of  compressed  air  where- 
ever  it’s  needed.  Air  is  handy  for  quick 
cleaning  of  dirty  parts,  to  say  nothing 
of  blowing  up  inflatable  toys,  wading 
pools,  and  whole  roomfuls  of  balloons 
for  birthday  parties  and  the  like. 

Get  What  You  Pay  For 


choose  a  compressor  with  a  tank  which 
is  detachable,  so  you  can  carry  com¬ 
pressed  air  wherever  you  want  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  already  have  a  compres-- 
sor,  you  can  buy  portable  air  tanks. 
Perhaps  $25  will  get  you  one  that  will 
hold  about  iy2  cubic  feet  of  air  at  150 
psi — enough  to  inflate  four  or  five  car 
tires. 

You  might  also  want  to  buy  your 
compressor  without  a  motor,  if  you  al¬ 
ready  have  a  motor  which  is  suitable. 
And,  of  course,  you  can  use  a  gasoline 
engine,  as  well  as  an  electric  motor,  -to 
drive  the  pump. 


How  much  you  spend  for  air  com¬ 
pressing  equipment  depends  upon  how 
much  you  want  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
pressed  air.  As  mentioned  before,  you 
can  buy  a  hand  pump  for  about  $2.  You 
can  buy  a  “pump”  that  you  screw  into 
a  spark  plug  hole  of  an  engine  for  about 
$5.  You  can  buy  a  bare  compressor 
pump,  without  motor  or  storage,  tank, 
for  $30  and  up,  depending  upon  the  size 
you  want.  Such  a  pump  would  deliver 
air  just  like  a  hand  pump,  or  the  spark¬ 
plug-hole  outfit — so  much  air  per  com¬ 
pression-stroke,  instead  of  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow,  as  from  a  pressure  tank. 

You  should  be  able  to  buy  a  complete 
outfit  —  pump,  motor,  and  tank  —  for 
$125  to  $150,  and  have  something  from 
which  you  will  get  a  lot  of  use.  Most 
important  is  to  study  the  specifications 
before  you  buy,  so  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  what  you  need,  in  order  to  do 
the  jobs  you  want  to  do. 


IROX  FOR  FRUIT 

WHEN  SCIENTISTS  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  used  iron  sup¬ 
plements  in  an  attempt  to  correct  in¬ 
jury  to  cherries  caused  by  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  sprays,  they  more  or  less  stumbled 
onto  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  an 
organic  iron  compound  to  fungicide 
sprays  produced  cherries  with  a  higher 
sugar  content  and  darker  color. 

Although  additional  research  is  need¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  best  concentration, 
number  of  applications  and  correct 
timing,  the  tests  over  the  past  few 
years  have  been  so  successful  that  it  is 
felt  growers  might  well  try  including 
an  organic  iron  supplement  in  their 
sprays,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  it  may  work  on 
other  fruits  where  sugar  content  is 
important,  such  as  grapes. 


I 
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As  with  anything  else,  you  can  invest 
about  as  much  as  you  like,  and  to  an 
extent,  you’ll  get  about  what  you  pay 
for.  You  can  buy  a  hand-operated  pump 
for  about  $3,  or  you  can  invest  $200  in 
a  good,  high-capacity  compressor,  with 
all  sorts  of  combinations  in  between. 
But  you  can  do  a  great  deal  to  maxi¬ 
mize  your  investment  if  you  give  some 
advance  thought  to  what  you  want  to 
do  with  compressed  air,  and  then  pur¬ 
chase  your  equipment  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  important  time-sav¬ 
ers  you  can  buy  is  a  paint  spray-gun. 
You  can  paint  five  to  ten  times  as  fast 
with  a  gun  as  with  a  brush,  depending 
upon  your  outfit.  But  it  can  be  pretty 
discouraging  to  try  to  paint  with  a 
gun  that  needs  more  air  than  your  com¬ 
pressor  can  deliver;  such  difficulties  can 
be  avoided  by  looking  into  the  matter 
before  you  buy  either  a  gun  or  a  com-< 
pressor. 

Both  compressors  and  spray  guns  are 
rated  in,  terms  of  quantity  of  air  at  a 
specific  pressure.  For  instance,  you  can 
buy  a  compressor  that  can  be  operated 
at  both  low  and  high  pressures.  At  the 
low-pressure  setting,  it  will  deliver  2t^ 
cubic  feet  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of 
50  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  (4-hp 
electric  motor.  At  the  high-pressure 
setting,  it  will  deliver  slightly  over  one 
CFM  (cubic  feet  per  minute)  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  150  psi  (pounds  per  square 
inch),  with  the  same  (4-hp  motor. 
High-pressure  operation  is  better  for 
quick  tire  inflation,  grease  guns,  and 
air  tools.  The  low-pressure  air  is  better 
for  operating  paint  spray-guns,  for  do¬ 
ing  cleaning  jobs  in  the  shop,  etc. 

Suppose  you  had  already  purchased 
the  compressor  described  above,  and 
you  were  thinking  of  buying  a  paint 
spray  gun.  For  about  $10,  you  could 
buy  one  that  works  fine  on  IV2  to  2 
CFM  at  a  pressure  of  25  to  50  psi.  For 
slightly  more,  you  might  choose  one 
that  requires  3  to  4  CFM  at  the  same 
pressure.  And  you  could  buy  a  rather 
expensive  gun  that  is  a  considerably 
bigger-capacity  outfit,  and  that  re¬ 
quires  4  to  6  CFM  at  30  to  90  psi,  or 
even  one  that  requires  51^  to  12%  CFM 
at  the  same  pressure.  Of  these  four 
guns,  you  could  use  only  the  first  one 
with  much  assurance  of  satisfaction. 
So,  if  you  want  high-speed  painting, 
you  should  choose  your  air  compressor 
accordingly. 

Using  compressed  air  *to  power  a 
grease  gun  can  make  the  chore  of 
greasing  easier,  and  you  should  be  able 
to  buy  an  air-operated  gun  for  about 
three  times  the  cost  of  a  good  hand- 
operated  gun.  Be  sure  to  check  the  op¬ 
erating  specifications.  It  might  'be  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  at  30  to  150  psi,  but 
fail  to  develop  greasing  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  a  hand  gun  unless  your  air 
pressure  is  150  pounds — which  would  be 
the  high-pressure  range  on  the  com¬ 
pressor  mentioned  above.  So  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  an  air-operated  gun  to  perform  as 
Well  as  a  hand  gun  if  you  have  only  50 
psi  pressure. 

Another  consideration  is  portability. 
Compressors  are  available  on  little 
Carts,  as  well  as  on  frames  for  .station¬ 
ary  mounting.  It  is  also  possible  to 


Most  convenient,  most  effective  way  to 

FIGHT 


MASTITIS 


...in  fhe 
handy  tube 


,  * 


.. .  and  now  - 
BOVITRIN 
Mastitis  Ointment 
in  the  new  one-dose 
disposable  plastic  syringe 


You  get  double  convenience  with  BOVITRIN.  Now 

you  can  choose  from  two  remarkably  easy  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration!  BOVITRIN  is  available  in  disposable  single-dose 
plastic  syringes  — each  guarded  against  contamination  by  a 
sterile,  protective  cap  — and  in  single-dose  tubes  which  need 
no  “tube  squeezers,”  waste  no  ointment. 

You  get  this  exclusive  extra  with  BOVITRIN. 
BOVITRIN  contains  three  potent  antibiotics  to  fight  infec¬ 
tion— an  added  ingredient  to  boost  effectiveness!  Only 
BOVITRIN  gives  you  anti-inflammatory  prednisolone  21- 
phosphate— 2,006)  times  more  soluble  than  other  steroids  — 
to  help  get  those  antibiotics  to  the  remote  areas  of  infection 
other  mastitis  ointments  can’t  reach.  Result:  BOVITRIN 

©MERCK  >  CO.,  INC.  iBllRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  t  CO,,  INC. 


diffuses  rapidly  through  udder  tissues . . .  suppresses  acute  in¬ 
flammation,  thus  decreases  consequent  formation  of  scar  tissue 
. . .  helps  infected  quarters  return  to  full  production  faster! 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  ask  your  dealer  for  the  money¬ 
saving  24-unit  pack  of  syringes  or  tubes.  For  the  sake  of  effec¬ 
tiveness,  be  sure  you  specify  BOVITRIN  Mastitis  Ointment. 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BOVITRIN'.4;h 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

With  THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURETY 
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The  new  PAPEC  silo  unloader  elim¬ 
inates  much  of  the  heavy  work  at 
feeding  time.  Operated  by  a  push¬ 
button  at  the  base  of  the  silo,  the 
Papec  Unloader  cuts  the  silage  from 
the  top  of  the  silo,  fluffs  it  into  a 
palatable  mass,  and  blows  it  down 
the  chute  into  the  feed  cart  or  onto 
conveyor  system. 

It  can  be  used  in  silos  from  12'  to 
20'  in  diameter.  Traction  type  tractor 
wheels  provide  positive  drive  and 
carry  the  machine  over  loosely  pack¬ 
ed  as  well  as  frozen  silage.  Two  heavy 
duty  type  motors  provide  power  for 
traction,  auger  and  blower. 


A  long-life  plastic  film  for  practi¬ 
cal  and  economical  greenhouse  con¬ 
struction  has  been  introduced  com¬ 
mercially  by  DU  PONT.  By  modify¬ 
ing  its  standard  "Mylar"  polyester 
film,  the  company  has  added  outdoor 
durability  to  t)ie  material's  great 
strength,  full  transparency,  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  temperature  extremes 
from  60°  F.  below  zero  to  200  above. 
The  new  form  is  known  as  Weather- 
able  "Mylar"  Type  W.  When  exposed 
outdoors  at  a  45-degree  angle  fac¬ 
ing  south— the  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tion— the  new  film  will  last  at  least 
three  winters  and  two  summers.  On 
vertical  surfaces  its  life  will  be  at 
least  five  years. 


A  completely  new,  self-propelled 
combine  has  been  introduced  by  THE 
OLIVER  CORPORATION. 


It  is  the  Model  25,  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  both  small  grain  '  and 
corn  headers. 

The  two-row  picker-type  corn  head¬ 
er  has  three  high-speed,  wide-lug 
gathering  chains  per  row. 

The  small  grain  header,  designed 
for  harvesting  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  beans,  grass  seed,  etc.,  cuts  a 
10-foot  swath. 

Operating  conveniences  include  a 
swing-up  ladder,  wide  operating  plat¬ 
form,  and  a  rubber-spring  seat  that 
folds  up  for  stand-up  driving. 


A  new,  light  chain  saw,  with  all  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  professional  pro¬ 
duction  model,  but  designed  and  en¬ 
gineered  specifically  for  the  farmer, 
is  embodied  in  the  PIONEER  "400"  as 
one  of  the  major  features  of  their 
1960  line. 

The  newly  designed  saber  grip  in¬ 
sures  ease  of  handling,  and  every, 
control  is  placed  within  thumb  reach. 
A  thumb-flip  oiler  provides  thorough 
lubrication  of  both  bar  and  chain  and 
the  one-piece  shroud  can  be  removed 
in  seconds  for  routine  servicing. 


MOJONNIER  engineers  have  recently 
made  design  improvements  in  the 
company's  Spray-O-Matic  unit.  * 

Cleaning  is  started  with  the  turn  of 
a  small  dial  located  in  the  cooler  con¬ 
trol  box.  Solution  is  pumped  through 
the  unit's  head  to  the  cooler  interior 
and  leaves  the  highly  polished  sur¬ 
faces  bright  and  clean. 

For  further  information  about  these 
new  developments  in  automatic  bulk 
cooler  cleaning,  write  Mojonnier 
Bros.  Co.,  4601  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago, 
ill. 

A  new  sound,  color  16  mm  movie  is 
available  free  for  group  showing.  It 
is  "A  Sealed  System  for  Haylage." 
Through  the  eyes  of  two  neighboring 
farmers,  one  who  owns  a  Harvestore 
and  one  who  doesn't,  the  importance 
of  haylage  in  profitable  farm  opera¬ 
tion  is  told.  Recommended  for  all 
ages,  14  up.  Produced  by  Harvestore 
Products,  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation. 
For  copy  write  A.  O.  Smith  Education 
and  Training  Department,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


General  farm  work,  including  trans¬ 
planting,  plowing  and  other  chores, 
is  easy  for  FORD'S  new  multi-pui?pose 
offset  tractor.  With  more  than  30 
h.p.  at  the  drawbar,  standard  three- 
point  rear  implement  linkage  and 
transmission  PTO,  the  new  tractor  has  | 
complete  versatility.  Narrow  wheel  I 
spacing  makes  this  unit  ideal  for 
vegetable  growers  and  nursery  oper¬ 
ators,  and  permits  its  use  on  side¬ 
walks  for  snow  removal.  Excellent 
visibility  of  the  ground  is  provided 
by  the  off-center  chassis  design. 


BEANS  TO  HOLLAND 

Since  last  spring,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  maintained  a  Foreign  Trade  Office  in 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  European  markets  for  U.  S. 
farm  products  and  for  expediting  their  sales.  One  of  the  displays  used  at  Rotterdam 
was  prepared  by  the  Walls  Bean  and  Grain  Company  of  Batavia,  New  York.  W.  R. 
Walls  loads  the  carton  with  sixteen  bags,  each  containing  a  different  type  of  bean. 


Empire  State  Farm  Folks 

^unecLcc  euteC 


NORTHEAST'S  4-H  POULTRY  JUDGING  CHAMPS 
Tom  Atkins  (left),  Suffolk  County  assistant  -A-H  Agent,  poses  with  the  championship 
4-H  poultry  judging  team  of  the  northeast,  selected  during  the  annual  exposition  of 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  (Neppco)  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  lads,  left 
to  right,  are  John  Schwabrow,  of*  Hannacroix;  Paul  Foster,  Baldwinsville,  and  Gordon 
Lamb,  Darien  Center.  Members  of  the  winning  team  are  all  from  New  York  State. 


TOPS  IN  4-H  JUDGING 


Here's  New  York  State's  4-H  judging  team— tops  in  Holsteins  in  national  competition 
at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Left  to  right,  members  of  the 
team  are:  Jerry  Harkness,  Marcellus;  Kermit  Bossard,  Canisteo;  James  Hill,  Spencer- 
port;  Paul  Sears,  Homer;  and  Dr.  Dennis  Hartman  (coach)  of  Cornell  University. 
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Promoting  Fluid  Milk 

(Hcn  (^^Autot  0«t 


By  WILLIAM  McKINNEY 

Eastern  Regional  Manager,  National  Dairy  Council 


EVERAL  YEARS  ago  I  was  the 
manager  of  a  small  sales  divi¬ 
sion  of  Beatrice  Foods  Company 
in  Chicago  and  at  the  time 


practically  the  entire  business  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  dairy  products.  They  acquired  an  or- 


and  that,  generally  speaking,  milk  is 
fattening  and  should  be  relegated  to 
the  sidelines  when  the  diets  of  young 
and  old  alike  are  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  health  and  long¬ 
evity. 

For  45  years  it  has  been  the  job  of 


National  Dairy  Council  to  research,  ed¬ 
ucate  and  promote  the  use  of  fresh 
milk  and  its  products  in  the  public  in- 
tere^.  By  building  up  a  vast  array  of 
friendly  forces  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  number  of  professions 
as  well  as  with  the  operators  of  com¬ 
munications  media,  the  basic  “reasons 
why”  dairy  products  should  continue  to 
be  an  ever-increasing  factor  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  diet  gain  impetus,  resulting  in  fa¬ 
vorable  consumer  action  at  the  market 
place. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is  in  no¬ 
wise  competitive  with  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  confining  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  education,  whereas  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  program  is  one 
of  the  national  media,  advertising 
through  attractive  illustration  and  com¬ 
pelling  copy  the  goodness  of  dairy 
foods. 


It  seems  entirely  evident  that  the 
problem  of  finding  stronger  and  larger 
markets  for  dairy  products  is  one  which 
rests  squarely  in  front  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  and  we  can  no  longer  depend 
largely  on  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  handlers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  who  seem  to  be  finding  other 
fields  of  interest. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  90-odd  per¬ 
cent  of  the  families  in  New  York  City 
do  consume  some  milk,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  consume  far  too  little  and 
there  is  a  great  potential  for  increased 
sales. 

This,  then,  is  a  job  of  National  Dairy 
Council  as  well  as  a  job  of  American 
Dairy  Association  and  one  at  which 
dairy  farmers,  their  cooperatives  and 
their  organizations  in  general  must 
take  a  long,  hard  look  and  plan  their 
course  accordingly. 


ganization  in  Ohio  known  as  La  Choy 
Products,  wfio  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  type  of  Chinese  foods. 

Whereas  it  was  usual  for  the  net 
profit  on  the  sales  dollar  on  dairy  op¬ 
erations  to  amount  to  approximately 
214^.  it  was  determined  that  the  net 
profit  on  these  Chinese  foods  amounted 
to  approximately  lOfS  on  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar.  Inasmuch  as  Beatrice  is  a  company 
owned  by  stockholders,  it  seems  that 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  get  more  of 
this  sort  of  business,  and  today  Bea¬ 
trice  Foods  is  devoting  25%  of  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  foods  other  than  dairy  products. 

In  Boston  a  large  company  has  devel¬ 
oped  interest  in  a  line  of  Italian  foods 
and  is  reported  to  be  spending  only 
20%  of  its  advertising  budget  on  milk 
and  cream.  Another  of  the  national 
companies  is  progressing  considei’ably 
in  the  chemical  field,  and  under  brands 
still  well  known  to  dairy  products  is 
marketing  such  items  as  plastic  garden 
hose. 

The  above  trends  place  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  research,  advertising 
and  promotion  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
dairy  farmers  if  increased  or  expanded 
markets  for  Class  I  sales  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Low-fat  Products  Increase 

The  sale  of  skim  milk,  iced  milk  and 
other  low-fat  products  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  largely  in  the  Middle  West.  But 
it  is  expanding  in  the  Northeast  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  several  states, 
such  as  Pennsylvania  (generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  leader  in  ice  cream 
sales)  wherein  the  sale  of  low-fat  prod¬ 
ucts  is  now  common. 

Many  of  the  states  in  the  Northeast 
have  laws  against  the  distribution  of 
frozen  desserts  carrying  less  than  10% 
butterfat,  but  when  the  availability  and 
general  desirability  of  these  products 
become  known,  it  seems  that  the  laws 
do  not  hold  up  long  enough  to  keep 
these  products  out. 

The  program  of  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  is  one  of  Class  I  sales  promotion  and 
its  basic  effort  is  to  precondition  the 
consumer  t;p  the  necessity,  desirability 
and  practipality  of  fresh  fluid  milk. 
Again,  the  farmer  has  the  greatest 
stake  in  milk  production  in  this  respect 
because  many  of  the  handlers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  of  dairy  products  find  it  just 
as  convenient  to  handle  and  process 
low-fat  products  and  distribute  them  to 
their  trade,  particularly  if  they  mean 
greater  profits  in  the  till. 

We  are  all  quite  familiar  with  the  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  that  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  experiencing  these  days  from 
forces  that  would  suggest  that  milk  is 
no  longer  “nature’s  most  nearly  perfect 
food.”  Many  persons  seek  to  relate  milk 
to  national  health  problems  such  as 
‘heart  disease;  others  suggest  that  the 
calcium  in  milk,  particularly  if  consum¬ 
ed  in  the  quantities  suggested  in  most 
milk  promotion,  is  harmful;  that  Stron¬ 
tium  90  fi'om  atomic  fallout  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  health  of  future  generations; 


•••a  Mechanical  In-Place  Cleaner 


Another  First . . . 


for  all  Bulk  Milk  Coolers 


Clean,  rinse,  sanitize  .  .  .  Now  Sunset  makes  it  easy  to 
reduce  your  bacteria  count.  The  new  Sunset  Spin-Clean 
Washer  does  all  the  work  of  cleaning  your  bulk  milk 
cooler  . . .  faster,  better  and  at  less  cost.  No  more  bending, 
stooping,  brushing  and  scrubbing. 

Simply  give  your  cooler  a  quick  rinse  with  a  hose.  Next 
add  water  and  detergent.  Then  attach  Sunset’s  exclusive 
Spin-Clean  Washer  to  a  special  hose  that  fits  the  pipeline 
inlet  of  all  major  makes  of  bulk  copiers.  Finally,  attach 
the  second  hose  to  the  drain  port. 

Now,  push  the  button  and  listen  to  the  steady  swisshh 
as  the  Sunset  Washer  goes  to  work  .  .  .  recirculating  the 
cleaning  solution,  flooding  the  ends,  sidewalls  and  under 
the  bridge  and  lids,  forcing  streams  of  water  and  deter¬ 
gent  into  hard-to-reach  corners.  This  gives  your  cooler 
the  most  thorough  cleaning  imaginable.  This  is  no  spatter 
spray!  Every  bit  of  interior  surface  is  washed  time  and 
time  again.  In  just  15  minutes,  it’s  whistle-clean! 

The  Sunset  Washer  is  designed  to  comply  with  City  and 
State  Health  Department  requirements.  The  Spin-Clean 


recirculating  action  means 
water  savings,  too  .  .  .  and 
less  load  on  your  milkhouse 
septic  tank. 

The  Sunset  Spin-Clean 
Washer  .  .  .  for  all  makes  of 
bulk  coolers  ...  is  another 
example  of  Sunset’s  leader¬ 
ship. 

If  you  milk  cows,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  Sunset.  Send  for  book¬ 
lets  described  below. 


.  FREE  PLANNING  HELP  .  .  .  Send  for  free  planning  help 
and  folder  with  complete  details  on  the  new  Spin-Clean 
Washer.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  your  cooler  clean. 


ATTENTION  MILK  COOLER  DEALER* 

The  Sunset  Spin-Clean  Washer  fits  all  makes  of  coolers 
Your  bulk  cooler  customers  will  be  interested  in  th( 
Sunset  Spin-Clean.  Write  for  complete  dealer  information 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  3536L  •  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


(754)  22 

r - 
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RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 

TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
count  as  II  words  Minimum  $2.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— TB.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads  E  C  Ta) 
dots  Leonardsville.  New  York _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairv  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday  —  Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday —Bullville,  Greene;  Thurs¬ 
day — Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask  any  Em¬ 
pire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule  of  special 
dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

IF  YOU  ARE  looking  for  bred  and  open  heifers 
come  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Grotdn,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Guernseys.  Bred  heifers 
due  December  through  March.  Also  yearlings  and 
heifer  calves  and  several  outstanding  young 
bulls.  Top  production  inheritance.  High  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Visitors  welcome.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

TEN“REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  due  with  first 
or  second  calves,  Nov.,  Dec.  from  proven  dams 
and  gold  medal  and  silver  medal  proven  sires. 
Lonergan  Farms.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

PLANNING  TO  IM^mOVE  your  herd?  Ayrshires 
are  rugged,  thrifty,  with  desirable  udders,  low 
first  cost.  Calves,  polled  or  hrrned  bulls  avail¬ 
able.  Write  today — Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Box 
A112,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Bulls  and  registered  neilers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N  Y 

FOR  SALE :  P'OUR  registered  Angus  yearling 
heifers.  All  from  e.xcellent  bloodlines.  Donald'  H. 
Lawrence,  Twin  Locust  Farm,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Le  Roy  i052Fll. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATl'LE  ARE  gentle,  exceiieiit 
foragers,  profitable  and  nice  to  own.  If  interested 
in  starting  in  the  Beet  Cattle  Business  or  im 
proving  your  present  herd,  out  Association  can 
help.  Registered  bulls,  cows  and  calves  may  be 
purchased  '  from  members  of  our  Association 
Also,  cows  anc  heifers  tor  commercial  herds. 
Write  for  information.  New  York  Herefoid 
Ass’n.,  22  Wing  Kali.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca 

New  York.  _ 

HEREFORD^HETfERS— Dwarf  free.  From  top 
cows  out  of  F  Zato  Commander  3.  The  kind  to 
start  a  herd  with.  Priced  reasonable.  M.  M. 
Weaver,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. _ 

10  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  cows  bred  for 
early  spring  calving.  Also  bulls.  Robert  J.  Gen- 
ereaux.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley 
LY-6-3022. 


_ SVV|NE _ ^ 

LANDRACE  GILTS  BRED  and  open,  some  from 
the  heaviest  litter  in  N.  Y.  State.  Bred  to  a 
blue  ribbon  boar  from  the  National  Landrace 
Show.  Also  weanlings.  Veriion  Parmenter,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  Poplar  Ridge  3824. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  OXFORDS— P’ew  selected  2  year 
old  bred  Oxford  ewes  of  good  size,  top  quality 
and  best  breeding.  Also  10  ewe  lambs.  Lawrence 
L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

OWING  TO  ANOTHER  heart  attack,  will  sell 
part  of  our  good  Dorsets  or  Suffolks  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  Tele- 
phone  Thompson  2913. _ _ _ _ 

BRED  EWES,  1  reg.  Dorset  ram.  Jim  Dicks. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


_ GOATS 

.MILKING  MACHINES,  Stainless  Steel  Milking 
pails,  strainers  bottlecaps  etc  Send  25e  for  cata¬ 
log,  refunded  with  first  order  Hoegger  Supply 
Co.  Milford.  Pa 

PRODUCE  HEALTHFUL  MILK,  add  to  your 
income  with  dairy  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month 
trial  to  monthly  magazine  $1.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  L-36,  Missouri. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  bloodlines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood,  Locke  New  York  phone  Moravia  482M3. 
REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherds.  Another 
fine  litter  of  puppies  that  will  meet  your 
approval.  ,$30.00.  Earf  Tuttle,  20A  Pinetavern 
Farm.  Leicester.  N  Y.  Phone  7827. 

LARGES'i'  AKC  BEAGLE  Kennel,  best  blood- 
lines.  Broken  dogs  $35.  Witis,  501  Plain  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  HEALfil  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A,  Topsfield 
Mass  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entire  Northeastern  United  States. 
STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections?  I  dozen  mas 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  $7.50  Pen-Fo 
Mast  (100,000  unit  penicillin  tubes  i  $3.50  a 
dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3.000.000  units 
,$4.75  dozen.  Postpaid,  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc..  Dept  A-2  Grand 
Gorge,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS  —  Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week,  N.  Y 
U.S.  Approvid.  PuHorum  ciean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Heniy  M  Fryer.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-?504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimber 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  their 

food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs  - 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  of 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5A  Ithaca  New  York.  Phone  4-6.3.36 _ 

SUNNYBRCXIK  WILL  HAVE  BABY  CHICKS 
available  every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black 
pullets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  anc  New  Hampshires — all  from  the 
leading  egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for 
special  quantity  discounts.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms.  Inc..  A  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hud 
son.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

POULTRY  RAISMib  —  Get  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price. '4  years  $1.00. 
Trial  offer  9  months  25?'.  Packed  with  raising 
helps,  latest  methods  of  feeding,  housing,  disease 
control.  Subscribe  today'  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept. 
CIO.  Mount  Morris.  Illinois. _ 

MONEY  MAKING  CHICKS.  Pullorum  clean.  28 
v'arieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
$4.95—100.  Write  Mt  Health:^  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


PULLETS 

GHOSTLEY’S  STRAIN  CROSS  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  None  better  anywhere.  Twenty  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  lay.  $2.00  each;  $190.00  per  100.  De¬ 
livered  free  100  or  rhore  Strickler  Poultry  Farms, 
Sheridan,  Penna. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES  Catalog  lOC.  Waltei 
Hoenes,  Dept.  AA  Cologne,  New  Jersey. 


GEESE 

EMBDEN  GANDERS.  Beauties  $7.00.  Collie 
puppies.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  oh  .$500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


MINK 

MINK — ,$25.00  EACH  Bred  females  for  April  de¬ 
livery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink,”  $1.00.  Harry 
Sa.xton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES _ 

EAR  TAGS  FOR  CATTLE,  Attached  in  one  last 
operation.  Won’t  come  off.  Rust  resistant  steel. 
Quickly  identifies  livestock.  Put  your  name  on. 
50  tags  for  $3.45.  100  for  $4.75,  200  for  ,$7.85, 
500  for  $16.00.  Special  locking  pliers  $2..50.- 
Specify  letters  and  numbers.  Postpaid.  Catalog 
available  on  other  ear  tags  and  supplies.  Ketch- 
urn  Company,  Dept.  75C,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prornpi 
pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath,  Bullville 
Caledonia,  Dryden.  Gouverneur,  Greene,  Oneonta 
Watertown,  West  Winfield 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  ToLDER,"  '’ ‘How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Te.xas. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

•SALESMAN  WANTED  —  SELL  mineral  supple 
ments,  udder  ointment,  other  agricultural 
chemicals  to  farmers  or  dealers  Established  line, 
liberal  commissions  W  D  Carpenter  Co..  Inc. 
Ill  Irving  Avenue,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA — agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers  make  .$125  up  weekly  distributing  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  and 
100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer  Concentrates.  No 
investment.  Demonstration  kit  furnished.  Camp- 

bell  Co..  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  2.5»  Ill. _ • 

WILL  YOU  TEST  new  items  in  your  home? 
Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences  for 
home,  car.  Send  no  moiey.  Just  your  name. 
Kristee  113,  Akron.  Ohio. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — state  age, 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Box  92,  Route  1,  Titusville. 
New  Jersey. 

MAN  FOR  COMMERCIAL  egg  farm.  Western 
New  York.  Start  $65.00,  house.  Wife  work  Op¬ 
tional.  Also:  Working  manager  commercial  egg 
farm.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Box  514-RX,  American 
Agriculturist.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WIDOWER,  MIDDLEAGE.  healthy,  clean  habits, 
desires  housekeeper  about  fifty.  Henry  Zinner, 

•Star  Route.  Cairo,  N.  Y. _  _ 

WANTED:  married  man  on  modern  dairy  farm. 
Good  house,  wages,  and  privileges.  Good  job  for 
the  right  man.  Martin  Beck,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 
Telephone,  TEmple  8-8270 


SILOS 

•MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work^  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min 
utes.  Write  Var  .  Dusen  and  Company.  Inc. 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

UP  TO  30  DIAMETER  Concrete  Silos  Alsc; 
wood  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fasi 
individual  service  in  Eastern,  New  Yo^k.  W  J 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn't  nappy  and  re 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga 
tlon.  Write  Dept.  B.  Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown.  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

REPAIR  hYdRAULkJ  j"ACKS— excellent  money¬ 
making  opportunity.  Start  earning  at  once.  No 
special  experience  needed.  Illustrated  repair 
manual  only  ,$3.98.  Write:  Hydraulic  Parts 
Supply,  Box  4104,  Dept.  9AA,  El  Paso,  Te.xas. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES _ 

MIAMI  BEACH,  MIAMI.  Free  information.  On 
job  listings.  Charmar  Service,  Box  594,  Hialeah. 
Florida. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  wants  work.  Experi 
enced  poultry  rabbits,  pigeons,  sheep.  Meadow- 
brook,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS — Drive  or  set.  On  order.  Francis 
Dicob,  Croghan,  New  York. 


HAY  &  OATS 

WANTEb;  TOP  QUALITY  Clover-Timothy,  also 

alfalfa.  S.  A.  Rauch  Nev  Hope.  Pa.  VO-2-‘2081 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  hay.  straw  and  corn 
We  deliver.  Elwin  Milierd.  Stanley,  N.  Y  Phone 
LYC-6-2664. 

alfalfa,  mixed  trefoil  and  timothy 
mixed  timothy  and  clover.  Truck  or  trailer  load 
deliveries.  Bates  Rus:ell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591. 

CHOICE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  first'  and 

second  cuttinp  alfalfa.  Eight  or  sixteen  ton  de 
liveries.  Homer  Van  Dyke,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  GOOD  quality  timothy  trefoil  ha.\ . 
square  string  tied.  No  business  Saturday.  Phone 
Andover  4837.  Milford  Crandall,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


_ .  AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  .School  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 
LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  'Free  catalog': 
Missouri  Auction  School.  Box  9252M1.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_ _ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT''  SEE  your  nearby  Empire  iuve 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards  Mana 
ger,  or  write  O  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales  Super 
visor.  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperativt 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  HONEY;  OUR  famous  clover.  New  York's 
finest:  5  lbs  $1.95;  case  8-5’s  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $10.80;  2-60's 
$21.00:  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York _ _ 

CUT  COMB  CLOVER  honey  (White  Premium i 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.00.  Six  extracted  $10.00 
all  prepaid.  60  lbs.  extracted  $10.80  here.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y  1 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

MAPLE  SYRUP:  NO.  1  (able  grade,  1  gal.  $6.75. 
14  gal.  $3.75  postpaid  up  to  4th  zone.  Arthui 
Young,  Cherry  Creek  N.  Y. 


PECANS 

PECANS  IN  SHELL;  5  pounds  Stuarts.  $3.00 
f  pounds  mixed  $3.00  Postpaid  Joy  Acres 
■Vindsor,  Virginia. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$6,500.00 '  WE  PAID  FOR  1794  dollar.  Wanted 
certain  others  before  1904.  ,$4.(X)0.00  for  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Certain  1955  cents  $20.00. 
Certain-Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — .$175.00;  In¬ 
dian  Cents  .$225  (lO;  Dimes  before  194.3 — .$3,000.00: 
Quarters  before  1924 — .$1,500.00:  Half  Dollars 
before  1929  —  $3,000.00;  $3.00  Gold  Pieces 
,$2,500.00  Wanted  all  Gold  Coins  Rare  Coins, 
etc.  Canadian  Coins — 1921  5c  Silver — ,$100.00. 
1889— IOC— $100.00.  1921— 50C— .$750.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  worth  $10.00  to  .$3,000.00  each. 
For  complete  allcoin  information  before  sending 
coins,  purchase  our  large  Illustrated  Guaranteed 
Buying-Selling  Catalogue.  $1.00.  Catalogue  dollar 
refunded  .$20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
(K-4.32-C),  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 

ALLIS  CHALMERS  G  tractor,  complete  sets  of 
seeder  cradles  for  Planet  Jr.  and  gang  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Separate  attachments  will  be  considereel. 
Joseph  Nizolek,  .31  Highland  Ave.,  Florida.  N.  Y. 
TOY  3’RAINS  BEFORE  1936.  Trains,  28  Division 
St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


_ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save —  Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8.  .$5.04:  7-9x 
11-8  $7.78:  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  iist  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  New,  York. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  dittereni 
100.  Approvals  Crown  Stamp  ^ompany  908 
Virgil.  Ontario. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  coiony  stamps 
only  100.  Approvals.  Niagastamp,  St.  Catharines 
186,  Ontario. 

EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  MONEY.^Wanl"lndian 
Head  Pennies  before  1880.  Cash  offer  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  Norman  Tremper,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dee.  19  Issue . Closes  Dee.  3 

Jan.  2  Issue . Closes  Dee.  17 

Jon.  16  Issue . Closes  Dee.  31 

Feb.  6  Issue . Closes  Jan.  21 


SIGNS 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices,  free. 

(Jassel ,  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  New  York. 
FARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings,  metal,  enamel, 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write. 
Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G, 
ALUMINUM  POSl'^D  SIGNS,  attractive,  econ- 

omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box  452, 
.41tamont,  N.  Y. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  —  America's  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
.\A  Linwood.  New  Jersey 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRI.-  (JFFER  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  ntgatives  30«‘:  12-400  8  Kodacolor 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives 
$2.00.  12-S.-(  00.  Superior  quality  processing 

Young  Photo  Service  62'  Schenectady  1,  N.  Y 

PHOTO  XMAS  CARDS — beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  envelopes.  10 
for  25c  Add  15c  fr .  postage  and  handling.  Mail 
your  negative  and  40c  com — now!  Penny-Pix 
Delair.  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
jumbo  prints  $25;  12-$. 35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service  Box  191B.  Lyons  New  York. 

SAVE  25%  ON  ALL  color  film,  still  and  movie 
and  processing.  Complete  details  wiite — Gregg 
Color  Film  Service  PO  Box  52.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED  RETIRED  PEOPLE  to  board.  Auto 
matic  heat,  good  food,  reasonable  rates.  Mrs 
Harold  Rouse.  Leeds  N.  Y. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  n’ree.  Over  3500  bargains 
described,  36  states  coast-to-coast  Farms 
homes,  businesses.  59  .vear  service  Strout 
Realty.  251 -R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
WANTED.  ALL-  TYPES  tarms  acreage,  homes, 
and  business  opportunities  tor  sale,  phone  or 
write  W  W  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City 

New  York  _ 

WHA'i’  A  BUY'  330  productive  acres:  100  Hol- 
steins,  ®  milkers — some  purebred;  78  stanchions, 
200-foot  barn;  Buffalo  milk  market:  2  homes: 
4  tractors:  bulk  tank;  all  good  equipment  — 
$80,000.  Cash  pa.vment  ,$35,000.  Balance  easy. 
K.  M.  LeMieu.x,  Broker.  95  Main,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 
Phone  398. _ _ _ 

ONE  YEAR-AROUND  home.  Ten  summer  cot¬ 
tages,  2  bedrooms,  kitchens,  livingroom,  dinette, 
one  biock  beach,  market,  boats,  restaurant.  On 
Peconic  Bay  Ralph  Walty.  New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 
Peconic  4-6145. _ 

-186  ACRES.  FINE  Modern  house  with  attached 
garage,  large  modern  bar",  45  ties,  2  silos,  barn 
for  young  stock,  chicken  house,  tool  sheds,  barn 
cleaner.  A  real  buy  at  $19,000.  Sadlon  Real 
Estate.  James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Spring- 
field.  New  York. 

178  ACRE  DAIR"y  FARM— level,  nearly  all  till- 

able  Alfalfa -Trefoil  soil.  30  stanchions,  cleaner, 
silo,  heifer  barn  modernized  hopne  with  bath — 
steam  heat.  W'ill  finance.  Box  514-OP,  American 

Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

MANAl'EE  SPRINGS  on  the  Suwannee  River. 
Lots  100  X  1.35.  onl.v  .$295.  Send  for  free  plan, 
terms  and  pictures.  Paul  Vonn,  Belleview,  Fla. 

HAVE  FULLY  STOCKED  farms  for  sale  from 
two  to  six  hundred  acres.  Marion  Fargo,  Real 
Estate  Broker,  70  E.  Main  St..  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  US'D  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  s'lLO'^ UN  loa  ders' handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas  P  &  D  Sales 
<”0..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

VGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storag.  bfns,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Fa’-m  .Sunnly.  Rome,  NY. 

GOVERNMENT  SELi.,S:  Surplus  farm  machin 
ery:  eeps:  trucks:  tractors:  fann  implements: 
misc  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro 
''edure  $1  00  “Governr-ent  Surplus  Sales.”  Bo> 
t25-AA  Naruet  N.  Y 

ROTARY  TILLERS.  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 

Road,  Williamstown,  Mass.  ^ _ _ 

ONE  A.  'T.  FERRELL  cleaner.  Model  No.  116 
with  50  screens  doubie-deck  mill  ideal  for 
smaller  cleanirs  .  .  price  .$200  00  fob  Buffalo. 

(~'ontact  Stanford  Seed  Co.,  PO.  Box  366, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Telephone  SOuth  .3.300. 

TEEPS-- .$223.00,  3'RUCKS^$^f2.00rtr^tors  — 
$68.00.  tools,  guns.  I'.vpical  government  surplus  , 
prices.  You  can  buy  direct.  List  of  depots,  pro¬ 
cedure.  full  details  only  $1  00.  New  York  Enter- 
pri.ses.  Wall  Street  Box  402-L.  New  York  5. 

ONE  THERM'-O-LASS'  UNIT  complete  with 
3.000  gallon  storage  tank.  Pine  Plains.  Exbrook 
8-19ra.__ 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS  (new)  government  surplus 
hexhead — farmers’  special,  assorted  sizes  %  to 
ti  to  4”  long — ,$15. 0(1  per  100  lbs.  FOR  Kenmore. 
Money  order  or  check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1127  Military  Road,  Kenmore  17. 
Now  York. 

GQLD-SILVER  DET^TORS. "Geiger  Counters. . 
Violites  for  tungsten,  etc.  Best  available.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Information  free  Detectron,  Dept.  12-N. 
Sylmar,  California. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  ifain-reliev- 
ing.  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  painsy^  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  outimt 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

I’ind out howquickly  this  3-way  mcdicine.goes  to 
work.  En joy  agood  night’s  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  ol 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  nobleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  l^.N.Y. 


Dr.  Natj tor's 

dehorning 

PASTE 


More  Pounds 
fo  sell  at 
Market  Time! 


Write 

AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN  ASS’N. 

OMAHA  7,  NEBRASKA 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  breed  for  Profit!  Show!  Sole! 
America's  top  breed.  Free  literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 
Box  324  AA,  Columbia,  Missouri 


’Continued  from  Ooposite  «»oge 


TRAVEL  _ 

MEXICAN  GRAND  CIRCLE  Tour  of  quality  that 
you  can  afford.  Leave  Buffalo  or  Washington. 
D.  C.  Feb.  20.  ’20  days,  go  via  Florida  and 
Yucatan.  Returt;  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans. 
Only  .$312.00  plus  tax.  Leaflets  free.  Shanly  In¬ 
ternational  Corp.,  528-A  Blue  Cross  Bldg.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WINTER  ON  FINE  fishing  lake.  Longer  stay, 
cheaper  rates.  Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven,  Okla- 
waha,  Florida. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily 
repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits  Wrltf 
foe  catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

QUILT~PIECE&'!  BEAUTIFUL  colors!  IVi  ibs.. 
$1.00:  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-A 

Manchester.  Springfield  8.  Mass. _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes  George.  3605 
South  15th.  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. _ 

LAST  CHANCE!  COLORFUL  perfumed  necklacc- 

earrings  $1  00.  3  sets  $2.50.  Jir  Specialties,  RTS. 

Kingston,  N,  Y^ _ 

f)OLL~CL01’HRS — For  descriptive  price  list  write 
Judy  Kay  Doll  Clothes.,  Bloomvi'.le,  New  York 

CHURCH  GROUPS  ETC.,  raise  money  selling 
poinsettia  pins,  centers  are  mustard  seeds.  Also, 
colorful  sweater  guards  Samples  of  both  $1.00. 
P.  Reidenbaker.  P.O.  Box  14.  Palmyfa.  N.  J. 
IMP6Rts’:"'EARRfNGS  OF  HORN.”  $2.98':  of 
amber.  .$6.40:  carved  olive  wood  salt,  pepper  set, 
$4.25.  Free  catalog  beautiful  gifts.  Eugene  C. 
Henkel,  .Ir.  8783  Brentwood  Place,  Brentwood 

17,  Missouri.  _ 

SAVE  "IfOUR  CLIPPINGS  in  a  Magic.  No  paste 
needed!  Clip  ’N’  Stik  Scrapbook.  ,$1.00  postpaid. 
Favorite  recipes  in  smaller  Clip'N’  Stik  Recipe 
Scrapbooks  $.79.  A  fine  Christmas  gift.  Church 
groups,  clubs,  write  Potter  Enterprises.  Foxboro. 

Mas.sachusetts.  _ _ 

A'TTENTION  'LADIES  —  START  a  busy  little 
business  at  home  with  plastic  foam.  Many  beau 
tiful  colors,  inexpensive-  easy  to  work.  Beginner’s 
corsage  kit  $2.00.  Georgette  doll  kit  $1.95,  ten 
extra  sheets  of  foam  $1.50.  Prompt,  reliable 
service  U.S.A.  Write  Kidder  Manufacturing  Co, 
75  Crockford  Blvd..  Scarborough.  Ont.  Canada 

DISHES,  S^ADAD  BOWLS,  salt  iqid’  peppei 
shakers.  Salimone.  Park  Ridge,  N  J. 

EARN  FRE^  BLANKET — Act  as  secretary  fot 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality 
^Only  9  members.  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs 
Dept.  A,  39-41  South  St..  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS 

FORTUNES  IN  FORMI'I-AS.  ”(lreatest  money 
making  idea  bonk  in  the  world.  900  pages.  .'53.95 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  literature.  Rollin 
Hill,  20AA,  West  Jackson.  Chicago  4.  Illinois 


FOODS 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  delicious  sugar  cured 
hickory  smoke  ham  and  bacon  Also  home- 
process  moats.  Free  list  available  Tri-City  Beef 
&  Pork,  244  Route  16.  Somersworlh,  N.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  0F“LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  .survey  and  exact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  "od  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc.. 
148  Coddington  Road  Ithaca,  N  Y  Phone 
4-0445. _ _ _ _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY  MIXED  smoking  or  Red 
leaf  chewing  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Thousands 
satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


CiiOOD  COWS  PAY 

A  FARMER  can  get  more  than  twice 
as  much  money  out  of  a  good  cow 
as  he  can  from  a  poor  one. 

Records  from  559  New  York  dairy 
farms  in  the  Extension  Service  farm 
and  home' management  program  were 
examined.  They  showed  a  $300  a  year 
difference  between  the  milk  sales  of  the 
be.st  cows  and  those  of  the  poorest.  The 
average  was  $440  a  cow,  while  the 
poorest  produced  $293  in  milk  sales. 

Labor  income  —  the  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  labor  and  management 
— is  also  more  than  twice  as  great  for 
the  good-cow  owner  as  for  the  poor- 
cow  owner.  Labor  income  per  cow  rang¬ 
ed  from  $65  to  $157. 


Milk  production  ranged  from  under 
7,000  pounds  a  cow  to  more  than  12,000 
with  the  average  at  9,400  pounds. 

—  A.  A. 


CpIIECA  C  .HOPPI a  «  OR 
ROTATIOYAE  ORAZIAG 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

In  most  farm  situations  it  is  easier  to 
meet  the  added  cost  of  rotational  graz¬ 
ing  than  of  a  green  chopping  program. 
Some  farms  have  been  short  of  feed 
and  low  production  has  resulted.  In¬ 
creased  production  then  can  add  to  net 
income  and  may  offset  the  added  cost 
of  rotational  grazing  or  green  chop¬ 
ping.  In  any  case  green  chopping  must 
add  350  to  400  pounds  of  milk  per  acre 
as  compared  to  100  pounds  for  a  rota¬ 
tional  grazing  system. 

The  farmers  using  rotational  grazing 
had  an  additional  cost  of  $3.10  per  cow 
for  the  1957  pasture  season.  Costs  of 
using  green  chopping  systems  averaged 
$14.75  per  cow  more  than'  conventional 
grazing  programs  for  the  same  period. 

Additional  costs  included  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  temporary  fencing,  labor  for 
moving  cattle  and  clipping  for  rota¬ 
tional  grazing  and  the  use  of  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  chopper,  tractor,  bunks 
and  wagons  and  extra  labor  for  green 
chopping. 

Labor  and  fencing  were  the  largest 
items  of  added  cost  for  rotational  graz¬ 
ing. 

Labor,  power,  and  equipment  made 
up  the  largest  items  of  cost  on  farms 
using  green  chopping  pasture  systems. 
Fence  needs  were  eliminated  but  chop¬ 
ping  had  to  be  done  at  least  once,  and 
on  some  farms  twice,  each  day. 

About  one  and  one  half  times  as 
much  labor  was  required  per  cow  for 
green  chopping  as  for  rotational  graz¬ 
ing.  Average'added  labor  used  per  cow 
for  the  season  ranged  from  1.2  to  3.8 
hours  per  cow  for  rotational  grazing 
and  3.7  to  5.7  hours  per  cow  for  green 
chopping. 

More  important  to  many  farmers 
than  the  .actual  hourly  labor  require¬ 
ment  is  the  constant  daily  labor  and 
equipment  demands  of  the  green  chop¬ 
ping  system.  Conflict  with  other  work 
was  a  serious  problem  during  part  of 
the'period. 

Chopping  was  disrupted  an  average 
of  three  and  one  half  days  during  the 
season  because  of  soft  fields,  break¬ 
downs  and  rain.  The  feed  requirements 
for  these  days  were  met  with  hay  silage 
or  pasture. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAZOR  BLADES.  DOUBLE  edge  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co..  South  Glens 

Fa]ls_2,_N.  Y^ _ ; _ _ _ _ 

GUARD  aLaINST  FIRE,  you  can  give  your 
family  constant  protection  for  .only  $3.95.  Mod¬ 
ern  Life  Saving  Fire  Alarms.  P.O.  Box  758. 

Buffalo  5.  N  V.  _ _ _ 

kTuBBER  STAMPS— 3  Lines  ,$1.00.  4  lines  $1.35 
Personal,  stock,  business  and  signature  stamps 
Business  printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Indus 
tries  Hinesburg  2.  Vermont. 

FTIEE^VHOLESALE  CATALOG!  100.000  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  Save  7091  .  .  sporting  goods — house- 
wares — everything!  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  20. 

New  .lersey  _  _ 

RETlIABLETnP’ORMATION.  any  question,  25?'. 
Personal,  comprehensive  reply.  World  Research, 
Dept.  A2.  1.30  Gillespie  Ave.,  Syracuse  9.  N.  Y. 

“‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  Old  Forge  16,  New 
York-^1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark  News”. 

$2,00.  sample  356. _ _ 

FARM  b'ELLS'  FOR  SALEr  Write;  McCanna,  55 
Embrce.  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 
oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  795  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTED? 

If  any  readers  have  a  good  modern 
50-COW  (or  more)  dairy  farm  for  sale 
on  contract,  or  to  rent  (bare  and  equip¬ 
ped)  in  a  clean  neighborhood,  to  a 
young  couple  ^ith  three  children,  life¬ 
time  farm  experience,  plenty  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  heat,  clean,  no  drinking,  etc., 
plenty  of  good  business  and  personal 
references,  write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin 
T.  Snyder,  Box  50,  R.  D.  1,  Germans- 
ville,  Penna.  '  ' 

—  A.  A.  — 

MILKING  RAIL 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

have  some  application  in  U.S.A.  I  don’t 
say  that  it  doe.s  carry  promise  for  the 
Northeast,  yet  it  might.  Ours  generally 
is  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys.  Valley 
land  is  limited  and  costly,  and  will  be 
more  so.  What  about  the  milking  bail 
on  the  tablelands  atop  of  our  hills, 
where  the  milking  herd  could  be  taken 
in  spring  and  grazed  there  until  fall? 
Supplemental  hay  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  since  it  is  fed  in  outdoor  racks. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  release 
more  valley  land  for  silage  and  grain 
corn,  oats,i  intensive  grass  and  legume 
crops  for  the  hay  mow  and  the  silo,  and 
even  cash  crops.  ■  • 

Might  the  milking  bail  tend  to  make 
our  hill  land  more  useful  to  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  also  have  valley  land  ?  The 
third  and  main  purpose  of  this  piece 
is  to  provoke  thought. 


Coming  Meetings 

Dec.  6-10 — National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  convention  and 
"ontests,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  7-10 — -Vegetable  Growers  Assoc, 
of  America  annual  convention,  Dennis 
and  Shelburne  Hotels,  Atlantic  City. 
N  J. 

Dec.  8-9 — Poultrymen’s  Service  Clin¬ 
ic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  28-30 — State  4-H  Club  Achieve¬ 
ment  Days,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Jan.  25-30  —  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week  and  Farm  Show,  Trenton 


It’s  Nice  to  Know 


They  Can 
Depend  on  You 

. .  .whatever  happens! 

When  so  many  of  the  things 
you  provide  for  your  family 
depend  on  the  money  you  keep 
earning,  it’s  a  great  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  money  will 
keep  coming  in,  even  if  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you. 
That  is  what  Farmers  and 
Traders  Family  Protection  and 
Accident  and  Health  plans  are 
doing  for  thousands  -of  men 
like  you. 

This  life  insurance  is  also 
the  basis  of  a  welcome  retire¬ 
ment  income  for  you.  Better 
get  the  facts  — 

Send  ihe  coupon  today! 

V--FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - ■ 

f  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  J 

I  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y.  ■ 

I  Gentlemen:  | 

I  Plea.se  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  I 
!  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  _ 
I  ment.  Accident  &  Health,  and  Family  I 
I  Income  Plans.  ■ 


■  IVamo 

Age 

■ 

1  .Sf.  or  RD 

1 

1 

-  rirv 

.State 

1 

1  A3 

1 

WESSEX 

SADDLEBACKS 

Famous  for  lean  meat  and  large  litters 
A  BETTER  BREED  OF  HOGS 
IMPORTED  FROM  SCOTLAND 

"Satisfied  Breeders  have  reoeived  over  $600,000  in  the  last  3  years 
for  Wessex  Saddleback  Boars  and  Gilts.” 

Average  Price  Received  by  Breeders  for  Breeding  Stock  $200  Per  Head 

This  is  the  Highest  Average  Price  Received  by  Breeders  of  Any  Breed 

A  very  superior  animal.  Guaranteed  to  reproduce.  Why  continue  to  raise  market  hogs  at 
little  profit?  The  real  money  has  always  been  in  purebred  stock  and  this  is  your  ground- 
floor  opportunity. 

Over  700  breeders  in  15  state  area  in  3  years. 

THERE  IS  A  REASON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Wessex  Saddleback  Swine  of  Ohio,  Inc. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio  Phone  34153 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age  )  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  pQp  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected *Qiiick  Delivery 
Shipp^  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted 


CHRISTMAS  EARi^INGS! 

For  that  extra  touch  of  sparkle,  wear  a 
pair  of  beautiful,  special  made,  holiday 
earrings!  Only  69c  pr.  or  2  pr.  for  $1.00! 
Both  pair  different!  Send  check  or  money 
order  to 

Treasure  Chest 

Box  533,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


(756  )  24 
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CHRISTMAS  BAKING 


L  M  O  S  T  every  land 
has  its  traditional 
recipes  for  the  Yule- 
tide  season.  One  cus¬ 
tom  common  to  al¬ 
most  every  nation  is 
a  form  of  sweetened  yeast  bread  made 
especially  for  Christmas.  These  breads 
are  all  basically  the  same,  but  the 
special  flavoring,  the  combination  of 
nuts  and  fruits,  whether  served  plain, 
glazed,  or  frosted,  and  how  they  are 
decorated  make  them  unique  for  the 
country  where  made. 

In  Sweden,  St.  Lucia’s  Day,  De¬ 
cember  13,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  Yuletide  season,  or  the 
“Little  Christmasi’  as  it  is  called.  On 
this  day  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
family,  dressed  in  a  special  costume 
and  wearing  a  crown  of  candles,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Saint  Lucia,  Queen  of  Light, 
wakens  each  member  of  the  family 
with  Lucia  Buns  and  coffee.  In  Nor¬ 
way,  the  family  table  features  Jule 
Kage. 

Fruit  and  nut  braids  are  made  by 
most  European  countries  and  vari¬ 
ously  named  by  Austrian,  Swiss,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scandinavian  cooks.  Many 
are  in  the  form  of  a  single  braid,  or 
thay  may  have  as  many  as  four 
braids,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The 
large  Parker  House  Roll  type  of  bread 
kno\vn  as  Stollen,  traditionally  served 
in  Germany  for  Christmas  breakfast 
and  as  a  tea  or  coffee  accompaniment 
in  England  is.  almost  always  frosted 
and  decorated  with  almonds  and  can¬ 
died  cherries  or  just  dusted  with 
powdered  sugar,  but  the  sugar  and 
cinnamon  between  the  layers  is  op¬ 
tional. 

And  what  would  Christmas  be  with¬ 
out  cookies?  As  with  breads,  certain 
ones  are  traditional  with  different 
countries.  The  serving  of  coffee  and  a 
special  bread  and  cookies  to  friends 
remains  one  of  the  delightful  Yuletide 
customs  around  the  world.  Here  are 
some  favorite  breads  and  cookies  you 
will  want  to  add  to  those  that  are 
traditional  in  your  own  family.  If  you 
like  to  give  Christmas  gifts  from  your 
kitchen,  you  will  want  to  bake  some 
of  them  ahead  of  time,  and  store  or 
freeze  them  until  gift  wrapping  time 
comes  around. 

LUCIA  OR  SAFFRON  BUNS  FROM  SWEDEN 

2  packages  active  dry  yeast 
cup  warm  water 

1  cup  scalded  milk 

</2  cup  sugar 
IV2  teaspoons  salt 

'/j  cup  shortening 

teaspoon  powdered  saffron  or 
1/2  teaspoon  crumbled  saffron 
threads  dissolved  in 

1  tablespoon  boiling  water 

2  eggs  beaten 

41/2  to  5  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

1  egg  yolk 

Chopped  almonds 

Soften  the  yeast  in  the  warm  water. 
Combine  milk,  sugar,  salt  and  short¬ 
ening  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  the 
softened  yeast  and  the  saffron.  Stir  in 
the  two  beaten  eggs  and  about  half 
the  flour.  Mix  until  smooth.  Add 
enough  of  the  remaining  flour  to  make 
a  soft  easy-to-handle  dough. 


Turn  onto  a  lightly  floured  board 
and  let  rest  5  minutes.  Knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic.  Place  in  a  greased 
bowl,  cover  with  a  damp  cloth  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  until  double  in 
bulk.  Punch  down  and  let  rise  again 
until  almost  double. 

Break  off  pieces  of  dough  and  roll 
into  strips  about  4  to  5  inches  long 
and  pencil  thin.  To  make  each  bun, 
cross  two  of  the  rolls  to  make  an  X. 
Then  curl  each  of  the  four  ends  of  the 
X  in  snail  fashion.  Press  a  small  rais¬ 
in  into  the  center  of  each  little  coil. 

Place  on  greased  baking  sheets, 
cover  and  let  rise  until  about  double 
in  size.  Brush  lightly  with?egg  yolk 
which  has  been  mixed  with  a  little 
cold  water.  Bake  in  a  quick  moderate 
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oven  (375®)  about  12  to  15  minutes. 
Makes  about  3  dozen  buns.  If  desired, 
drizzle  confectioner’s  frosting  over 
buns  while  still  warm. 

For  SWEDISH  SAFFRON  BRAID. 
Use  the  recipe  above  and  after  the 
second  rising  divide  the  dough  into  3 
equal  parts  and  form  each  part  into 
a  long  roll.  Place  rolls  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet  and  form  into  a  braid, 
starting  to  braid  at  center  and 
working  toward  each  end.  Press  ends 
of  rolls  together  to  seal  each  end  of 
braid.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  double. 
Brush  lightly  with  egg  yolk  mixed 
with  water  and  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  chopped  almonds.  Bake  in  a 
quick  moderate  oven  (375°)  about  30 
to  40  minutes. 

NORWAY'S  JULE  KAGE  OR  KAKE 

Use  the  recipe  for  Lucia  Buns  but 
omit  saffron.  Stir  in  1  teaspoon  pow¬ 
dered  cardamon  into  the  lukewarm 
milk  mixture.  After  the  first  addition 
of  flour,  mix  in  %  cup  currants,  % 
cup  chopped  citron,  %  cup  seedless 
raisins,  and  %  cup  chopped  candied 
cherries  (or,/  %  cup  candied  fruit  and 
%  cup  seedless  raisins). 

Shape  into  2  loaves  and  place  each 
in  medium  sized  loaf  or  bread  pan.  Or 
shape  all  the  dough  as  one  round  loaf 
and  place  in  greased  9-  or  10-inch 
round  pan.  Let  rise  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  about  35  to  45 
minutes.  Remove  to  rack  to  cool  and 
frost  with  confectioner’s  frosting 
while  slightly  warm. 

HOSKA  or  HOUSKA 
> 

(typical  of  European  braided  loaves 
and  variously  named)  > 

Use  recipe  for  Lucia  Buns  but  omit 
saffron.  Add  14  teaspoon  mace  with 
first  addition  of  flour.  Then  stir  in  2 
teaspoons  grated  lemon  or  orange 
rind,  1  cup  seedless  raisins,  14  cup 
candied  cherries  and  1  cup  blanched 
chopped  almonds. 

Divide  dough  in  half.  Divide  one 
portion  into  3  pieces  and  roll  each 
piece  into  a  long  roll.  Place  rolls  on 


greased  baking  sheet  and  form  into  a 
braid,  starting  at  the  center  and 
braiding  toward  each  end.  With  the 
side  of  the  hand,  make  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  along  center  of  roll  length¬ 
wise  and  brush  lightly  with  soft  but- 
tef.  With  about  %  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  dough  form  another  braid 
and  place  along  center  of  first  braid. 
Brush  lightly  with  butter.  Make  a  thin 
braid  out  of  the  remaining  dough  and 
place  on  top  of  second  braid.  Be  sure 
braids  are  centered.  Toothpicks  will 
hold  braids  in  place  while  baking. 

Let  rise  in  warm  place  until 
doubled..  Bake  in  a  quick  moderate 
oven  (375°)  about  40  to  45  minutes. 
While  it  is  still  warm,  frost  with  con¬ 
fectioners’  frosting  and  decorate  with 
slivered  almonds  and  sliced  candied 
cherries. 

GERMAN  STOLLEN 

Use  recipe  for  Lucia  Buns  but  omit 
the  saffron.  After  addition  of  first 
flour,  stir  in  .cup  slivered  blanched 
almonds,  %  cup  seedless  raisins,  14 
cup  finely  cut  citron,  14  cup  cut  can¬ 
died  fruit,  and  1  tablespoon  grated 
orange  rind.  To  form  Stollen,  pat  or 
roll  dough  into  one  lai'ge  oval  or  two 
smaller  ovals,  spread  with  softened 
butter,  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  cin¬ 
namon  and  sugar.  Fold  upper  half 
lengthwise  over  lower  half  and  place 
on  greased  baking  sheet  in  ^orm  of 
crescent,  curving  ends  slightly.  Press 
down  folded  edge  to  help  keep  loaf 
in  shape. 

Cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled. 
Bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  30  to  40  minutes.  Frost  while 
slightly  warm  with  confectioner’s 
frosting  and  decorate  with  slivered 
almonds  and  candied  cherries. 

LEBKUCHEN 

(German  or  Swiss  Honey  Cakes) 

1/2  cup  honey 
1  tablespoon  shortening 

1/2  cup  brown  sugar 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  lemon  rind 
1  teaspoon  orange  rind 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
l-)4  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

%  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1/2  teaspoon  cinnarhon 
teaspoon  cloves 

14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
teaspoon  salt 

'/2  cup  slivered  blanched  almonds 

54  cup  slivered  citron 

Bring  honey  and  shortening  to  boil. 
Add  sugar.  Cool  and  add  egg,  rinds, 
lemon  juice  and  mix  well.  Add  dry  in¬ 
gredients  which  have  been  sifted  to¬ 
gether,  and  stir  in  almonds  and  citron. 

Chill  dough  overnight.  Next  day, 
spread  dough  to  about  54 -inch  thick¬ 
ness  into  oblong  form  (about  854x 
554)  on  a  greased  baking  sheet. 
(Dough  will  spread  some.) 

Bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven 
(375°)  about  25  to  30  minutes.  When 
baking  is  about  half  completed,  you 
may  need  to  push  up  edges  of  dough 
to  reform  into  oblong.  About  10  min¬ 
utes  before  baking  is  completed,  cut 
into  36  small  oblongs  (about  254x154 
inches)  with  sharp  knife. 


While  these  cookies  are  baking,  make 
a  glaze  by  boiling  together  54  cup  water 
and  54  cup  sugar  until  it  spins  a  thread..^ 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  54  cup 
confectioners’  sugar.  As  soon  as  you  re¬ 
move  pan  from  oven,  brush  this  glaze 
over  cookies  and  separate  and  remove 
them  from  baking  sheet.  These  cookies 
need-  to  be  mellowed  before  using.  Store 
in  tightly  covered  tin  with  an  apple  or 
orange  for  several  weeks. 

MORAVIAN  CHRISTMAS  TREE  COOKIES 

54  cup  browu  sugar 
-  54  cup  shortening 

1  egg 

54  cup  molasses 

254  cups  sifted  all  .purpose  flour 
54  teaspoon  baking  soda 
54  teaspoon  salt 
54  teaspoon  nutmeg 

254  teaspoons  cinnamon 
54  teaspoon  cloves 
54  teaspoon  ginger 

Cream  sugar  and  shortening.  Add 
egg  and  molasses.  Work  in  the  sifted 
dry  ingredients  until  well  blended  and 
smooth.  Chill  overnight.  Roll  very  thin 
on  lightly  floured  board  and  cut  wdth 
fancy  Christmas  cookie  cutters. 

Place  on  lightly  greased  baking 
sheets  and  bake  in  a  quick  moderate 
(375°)  oven  about  8  to  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  oven  and  immediately  pierce 
top/ of  each  cookie  with  a  large  needle 
so  they  can  be  threaded  later  to  hang 
on  Christmas  tree.  Frost  or  decorate  in 
any  way  desired.  Makes  about  6  dozen 
cookies. 

BERLINER  KRANZE  FROM  NORWAY 

54  cup  butter 
54  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

1  egg 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

Combine  butter,  sugar,  rind,  and  egg, 
and  mix  well.  Mix  in  flour.  Chill.  Break 
off  small  pieces  of  dough  and  form  each 
into  a  roll  about  6  to  7  inches  long  and 
pencil  thin.  Form  each  piece  into  a 
circle  or  wreath,  crossing  ends  at  top 
and  leaving  54  inch  on  each  side.  Place 
on  ungreased  baking  sheet. 

Beat  egg  white  until  stiff,  add  sugar 
gradually  and  beat  until  peaks  form. 
Brush  top  of  each  ring  with  the  mer¬ 
ingue  and  sprinkle  with-  chopped  can¬ 
died  cherries  and  bits  of  citron  for 
holly  berries  and  leaves.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven  (400°)  about  10  to  12 
minutes  or  until  just  set.  Colored  sugar 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  cherries 
and  citron.  Makes  about  2  dozen 
wreaths. 

GERMAN  LINZERTORTE 

1  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  egg  yolks  '  1 

54  pound  grated  unblanched  almonds 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

2  cups  flour 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon 
54  teaspoon  cloves 
54  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  to  2  cups  raspberry  jam 

Cream  together  shortening  and  sugar 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  beaten  yolks, 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Moravian  Christmas  Tree  Cookies  are  fun  to  make.  Buy  fancy  cookie 
cutters  at  the  five  and  dime  store,  and  as  soon  as  cookies  are  baked, 
pierce  the  top  of  each  one  with  a  large  needle  or  knitting  needle.  Later, 
thread  them  and  hang  on  your  Christmas  tree. 
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Needle 


CROCHETED  POT  HOLDERS  S-693.  Seven 
pretty  designs  to  be  crocheted  in  colors 
ranging  from  pastel  pink  to  deep  purple. 
They'll  add  color  and  gaiety  to  your 
kitchen.  Nice  for  gifts,  too.  Directions,  5 
cents. 


CLASSIC  CARDIGAN  PK-9070.  There's  no 
better  style  for  a  little  miss  than  this 
classic  raglan  cardigan.  Stitch  is  stockin¬ 
ette  and  there's  a  double  cotton  band 
edging.  Sizes  4  through  14  included  in 
leaflet.  Directions,  5  cents. 

HOLLYHOCK  QUILT  S-22-1.  This  lovely 
patchwork  quilt  has  row  after  row  of 
bright  hollyhocks  across  it.  You  can  use 
scraps  of  closely  woven  fabrics  with  a 
firm  weave  and  soft  texture.  Choose  fast 
dyes.  Quilt  instru.ctions,  5  cents. 


STOLE  WITH  FRINGE  PC-8632.  Crocheted 
of  orlon  with  metallic  thread  adding 
glitter  glamor,  this  flattering,  easy-to- 
make  stole  is  a  real  wardrobe  booster. 
Directions,  5  cents. 


CROCHETED  KITCHEN  SET  S-508.  includes 
24x36  inch  rug  in  puff  stitch;  practical 
oven  mitt  using  double  thread  for  extra 
heat  resistance;  panhandle  covers  and 
muffin  basket.  Directions,  5  cents. 


American  Agriculturist  Needlework  Dept. 

10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Please  send  directions  for  making  these  patterns  (check  ones  wanted) 

Stole  With  Fringe  PC-8632  -  Kitchen  Set  S-508  - 

Classic  Cardigan  PK-9070  -  Potholders  S-693  - 

« 

Hollyhock  Quilt  S-22-1 - 

I  am  enclosing - cents  (5  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted) 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

Please  print  or  write  plainly 


GINGER  SPICE 


Yes,  sugar  ’n  sp 


AND 

ONE  EGG 
DOES 
IT! 


spice — chopped  nuts  ’n  raisins — every¬ 
thing  nice  goes  into  the  makings  of  this  luscious  cake 
—  and  just  one  egg  does  it.  Topped  with  a  jiffy-quick’ 
lemon  glaze,  it’s  a  rich  and  delicate  cake  you’ll  bake 
time  and  again. 

And  you’ll  find  everything  you  bake  with  Robin 
Hood  Flour  —  breads,  cakes,  pies,  biscuits  —  tastes 
better.  That’s  because  Robin  Hood  is  milled  from  a 
variety  of  high  protein  wheats.  This  high  protein 
richness  gives  you  better  baking — better  nutrition, 
too.  Get  Robin  Hood  Flour  at  your  grocer’s  today. 


Try  Rita  Martin's  ROBIN  HOOD  | 


'j/  Ginger  Spice  Ringi 


Vs  cup  shortening 
Vs  cup  brown  sugar 
1  egg 

Vs  cup  light  molasses 
Wa  cups  sifted  ROBIN  HOOD 
All-Purpose  Flour 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 


1  tsp.  ginger 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 
V%  tsp.  soda 
tsp.  salt 

Vs  cup  boiling  water 
Vi  cup  raisins 
Vi  cup  chopped  nuts 


it' 


CREAM  . .  shortening,  sugar,  egg  and  molasses. 

ADD  ....  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Mix  well. 

ADD  ....  boiling  water  all  at  once.  Blend  well. 

STIR  IN  .  .  raisins  and  nuts.  Pour  into  well  greased 
9-inch  ring  mold. 

BAKE  ...  at  350°  for  35—40  minutes.  Cool  5  minutes. 

INVERT  .  .  onto  serving  plate.  Serve  warm  with  lemon 
or  apple  sauce,  whipped  cream  or  a  lemon 
glaze  of  2  cups  sifted  powdered  sugar,  11/2 
tbsp.  lemon  juice  and  1  tbsp.  light  cream. 

Robin  Hood  Flour 

H'lih  Ptoleio  P'lchms  6im  You  B^kin^l 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings — PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


f' 


>  ^  MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 

$5  or  more.  We'll 

^credit  deposit  im- 
jP' mediately  and  send 

passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re- 

turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 

^  BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  Stote  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  occount 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  In  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address.. 
City . . 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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.  ,  .  BUILT  FOR  YOU! 


Made  especially  for  you,  the  modern  home¬ 
maker.  A  beautiful  new  automatic  30" 
Monarch  electric  range  that  spells  time 
saved,  cooler  cooking,-  reduced  work,  and 
—  thar  stylish  "Built-In  Look".  Enjoy  eco¬ 
nomical,  automatic  performance  all  the  way 
with  such  features  as  two  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  surface  units,  Rotisserie  in  oven, 
giant  family-width  oven  and  others.  Got 
your  Monarch  now  and  enjoy  cooking. 


RED  HOT'N 
SECONDS 


RAISED  EDGE 
COOKING  TOP 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6329  lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wi*. 
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•  1  tsp.  Di 
Baking 

•  ’A  tsp.  I 

•  Va  tsp.  I 

•  Vi  tup 
shorten 

•  1/4  cup  ’ 
sugar 


Your,  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 


money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 


assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 


results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 


Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Dauis 


Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with' 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  1 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A, 

P,.0.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DAVJs 

7Mm 


SEAFOAM  NUT  SQUARES 


lifted 


lose  flour 


avi 


Powder 


iait 


oda 


ing 

ivhite 


2  cups  brown 
sugar,  ^rmly 
packed 
2  eggs, 
separated 
2  tbsp.  cold 
water 

1  tsp.  vanilla 
V4  cup  milk 
Chopped 
nutmeats 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt, 
soda.  Cream  shortening,  white  sugar,  Vz 
cup  brown  sugar,  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  egg  yolks  and  cold  water;  mix  well. 
Add  vanilla  and  milk  alternately  with  dry 
mixture;  blend  well.  Spread  in  a  greased 
and  floured  8"xl5"  pan.  Beat  egg  whites 
stiff  but  not  dry.  Add  IVz  cups  brown 
sugar  gradually,  beating  until  smooth. 
Spread  over  mixture  in  pan;  sprinkle 
with  nutmeats.  Bake  in  moderate  oven, 
325°,  20-25  min.  Cut  in  squares  while 
warm. 


Garden  Talk  and 


Holiday  Decorations 


Let’s  make 


★  ★ 

★ 

GLITTER  and  GLAMOR:  ^his  holiday 
season  a  merry  one!  Let’s  touch  our 
lives,  our  families,  and  our  houses  with 
out-of-the-ordinary  glamor  and  sparkle! 
Let’s  make  Christmas  memorable,  not 
just  from  the  standpoint  of  wonderful 
food,  but  from  the  novelty,  glitter,  and 
sparkle  of  different  holiday  decorations. 

Get  a  can  of  gold  ’or  silver  paint  (the 
spray-type  cans  cost  a  little  more  but 
are  easy  and  clean  to  use).  Paint  nuts, 
gourds,  cones,  small  ears  of  corn,  milk 
weed  pods,  or  any  dried  weeds  that  suit 
your  fancy.  Make  just  a  golden 
arrangement,  or  combine  the  sparkle  of 
gold  with  the  dark  green  of  yew 
branches.  (Trim  the  yews  in  your  foun¬ 
dation  planting;  it’s  good  for  them.) 
Touch  this  up  with  a  few  red  berries 
if  you  wish — and  I’m  sure  the  results 
wilDget  wide  eyes  and  smiles  of  de¬ 
light. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  be  bold!  Have  sev¬ 
eral  large  pieces  dressed  down  with 
smaller  things,  such  as  wired  nuts,  or 
just  plain  pieces  of  shi’ubs  or  trees  (no 
leaves)  gilded. 


By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


COLLECT  NOW: 


Collect  your  mate- 


of  paint  and  have  as  much  fun  as  I  do 
this  month.  I  like  to  use  silver  for  the 
dining  I’oom  table  (for  it  matches  the 
flatware),  and  gold  for  other  spots  in 
the  house.  Make  a  few  of  these  for 
gifts. 


PUT  GARDEN  TO  BED: 


your  garden 
by  mulches,  a  good  clean-up,  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  broad-leaved  evergreens,  or 
newly  transplanted  evergreens.  Your 
best  mulch  is  peat  moss,  combined  with 
soil  if  you  are  mounding  it  up,  as  in 
the  case  of  roses.  Straw,  or  even  ever¬ 
green  branches,  will  also  help.  Clean  up 
and  burn  all  diseased  foliage,  such  as 
rose  leaves  or  phlox  which  may  harbor 
fungus  diseases.  Do  not  leave  heavy 
piles  of  leaves  anywhere  except  on  your 
compost  pile.  Use  a  latex-based  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  “wilt  proof’’  on  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  and  freshly  trans¬ 
planted  ones.  This  cuts  down  the  trans¬ 
piration  and  helps  prevent  sunburn. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE: 


In  selecting  your 


rials  now,  and  on 
the  next  really  gloomy  day  pick  up 
your  spirits  by  starting  your  glitter 
pieces.  Now  don’t  quote  me  as  saying 
that  everyone  will  love  these  on  sight 
(some  people  won’t  when  they  first  see 
something  so  different),  but  watch  eyes 
return  to  your  “piece  de  resistance” — 
then  watch  your  neighbors  copy  it. 

If  you  can  arrange  a  few  flowers 
from  the  garden,  you  can  combine  fall 
materials  so  they  are  pleasant  to  the 
eye  and  create  a  masterpiece  for 
Christmas.  Choke  cherry,  sumac,  and 
birch  from  the  hedge  rows  make  won¬ 
derful  miniature  glitter  trees,  and  they 
will  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any 
arrangement.  Bittersweet  and  winter- 
berry  (fropi  swampy  places)  will  add 
a  touch  of  color  or  can  be  painted.  Our 
native  white  pine  makes  beautiful 
greens  (or  -you  can  paint  it)  and  the 
needles  will  stay  on  for  weeks. 

In  making  such  arrangements,  flor¬ 
ists  use  a  block  of  styrafoam  in  or  out 
of  a  container,  and  wired  picks.  These 
picks  are  sturdy  little  pieces  of  wood, 
thicker  and  a  bit  longer  than  a  tooth 
pick  with  a  point  on  one  end  and  a  wire 
curled  around  the  other  end.  They  are 
handy  and  inexpensive — approximately 
two  for  a  pennj'-.  The  wire  is  wrapped 
around  your  piece  of  branch,  or  what 
have  you,  and  the  point  stuck  into 
whatever  you  use  to  hold  your  arrange¬ 
ment  together.  You  can  use  a-  pin 
holder,  florists’  clay,  a  bowl  of  sand,  or 
heavy  clay  from  your  garden.  Wire 
sturdy  tooth  picks  if  you  can’t  get 
florists’  picks. 

I  hope  you  will  pick  up  a  little  can 


Christmas  tree, 
whether  from  your  woodlot  or  your 
nursery  store,  I’emember  that  firs  and 
pines  hold  their  needles  the  best.  Put 
your  tree  in  a  container  that  will  hold 
water  and  keep  it  full.  It  is  your  best 
fire-proofing!  And  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  all  of  you! 

—  A.  A.  — 

I  HRISTMAS  BAKIIVG 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

almonds  and  rind.  Add  flour  sifted  with 
spices  and  baking  powder.  Work  until 
well  blended.  Chill  about  1  hour 
wrapped  in  towel. 

Divide  dough  in  two  parts,  one  a 
little  larger  than  the  other.  Roll  out  the 
larger  piece  to  fit  in  bottom  of  a  well 
greased  9-inch  pie  tin.  From  remaining 
dough,  roll  d-nd  cut  strips  about  inch 
wide.  Lay  ehough  of  the  strips  around 
the  outer  edge  of  base  (dough  in  pan) 
to  form  rim.  Fill  shell  with  the  jam. 
Arrange  over  the  top  the  remaining 
strips  in  lattice  fashion.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°)  about  30  to  40 
minutes. 

FINNISH  NUT  STRIPS 

Use  recipe  for  Berliner  Kranze,  but 
use  1  teaspoon  almond  flavoring  in 
place  of  grated  orange  rind.  Chill  dough 
thoroughly.  Roll  small  portions  of 
dough  on  floured  board  about  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  strips  about  2%  inches 
long  by  %  inch  wide.  Brush  tops  lightly 
with  slightly  beaten  egg  white  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  finely  chopped 
blanched  almonds.  Carefully  transfer 
cookies  to  ungreased  baking  sheet  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
12  to  15  minutes  or  just  until  cookies 
are  a  very  delicate  brown.  Makes  about 
3  to  4  dozen. 


Christmas  Scliool  Program 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Three  wise  men  stumbled  in  their  unfamiliar  robes; 

Joseph  and  Mary  bent  above  the  sleeping  child. 

The  star  shed  its  precarious  light  upon  the  scene.  , 
Behind  the  prompter's  curtain,  the  teacher  smiled. 

Year  after  year  the  children's  parents  came. 

This  was  Christmas.  This  was  the  old  sweet  story. 

Somehow  each  year  it  all  seemed  new  again.  .  . 

Somehow  there  always  was  a  kind  of  glory! 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Prize-winning  cook  finds 
easy  new  way  to  make 

Christmas  Cof  f  eecake 

V 

“You’ll  love  this  easy  new  way  to  bake!”  says 
Mrs.  Anthony  Bartolomeo  of  Camillus,  New  Y ork,  prize 
winner  at  last  year’s  New  York  State  Fair.  “You 
just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to 
Bisquick®  for  quick  homemade 
treats  that  used  to  take  hours.  / 

“It’s  yeast,  of  course,  that, 
gives  that  real  old-fashioned 
flavor.  And  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  is  the  fastest  and  liveliest 
there  is.  Keeps  for  months,  too!  Like 
most  prize-winning  cooks,  1  always 


use  Fleischmann’s.” 


CHRISTMAS  COFFEECAKE 


I  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

V2  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
(105  to  115°  F.) 

1  egg 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

Dissolve  Fleischmann’s  yeast  in 
warm  water.  Add  egg,  sugar,  and 
Bisquick.  Beat  vigorously,  T urn  onto 
surface  dusted  with  Bisquick.  Knead 
urftil  smooth,  20  times.  Roll  into 
rectangle,  16x9  inches.  Spread  with 
Margarine.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
fruit,  and  Diamond  walnuts.  Roll 
up  beginning  at  wide  side.  Seal  by 
pinching  dough  together.  Place 
sealed  side  down  on  greased  baking 
sheet.  Pinch  ends  together  making 
a  ring.  With  scissors  make  cuts  2^ 
of  way  thrpugh  ring  at  1-inch  inter¬ 
vals.  Turn  each  section  on  its  side. 


2Vi  cups  Bisquick 
2  tablespoons  soft  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 
2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
1/3  cup  chopped  candied  fruit 
1/^  cup  chopped  Diamond  walnuts 

Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place 
(85°F.)  about  1  hour*.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (375°F.)  15  to  20  min. 
Ice  with  confectioners’  sugar  icing. 
Decorate  with  candied  cherries 
and  walnut  halves. 

*If  kitchen  is  cool,  place  dough  on  a 
rack  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water;  cover 
completely  with  towel. 


FLEISCHHANN'S  YEAST - ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 
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4934.  Blouse  and  skirt  with  a  one-piece 
look.  Smart  sewn  in  faille  or  jersey.  Printed 
pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 


9127.  Gift  nightgown  comes  in  three 
lengths  (bloomers  for  shortie  style),  two 
necklines,  and  two  sleeve  versions.  Choose 
cotton,  flannel,  or  rayon.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 

4906.  Shapely  sheath  with  yoke  interest, 
stand-up  collar,  hip  pockets.  Lightweight 
wool,  a  cotton  blend,  and  fluid  crepe  are 
smart  fabric  choices.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 


4654.  Jumper  plus  companiop  blouse 
for  a  perfect  winter  outfit.  Make  jump¬ 
er  in  wool  flannel,  or  gabardine;  blouse 
in  cotton,  silk  or  jersey.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Half  Sizes  14 14,  16^2.  18),4. 
201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  35  cents. 


4876.  Classic  suitdress.  Top  has 
smart  lapels,  easy  fit;  skirt  is  6-gore. 
Perfect  for  cotton  tweed,  wool,  or  faille. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14i/4, 
16 14,  18  ¥2,  201/2,  22i/i2,  24i,ia.  50  cents. 


TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

PATTERN  4876  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4934,  9127,  4906,  and  4654  are 
THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coins)  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 

1  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


The  names  are  similar,  the  locations  are  fairly  close,  but  what  a 
difference  in  weather! 

Last  winter  u])'to  Mid-January,  about  a  dozen  feet  of  snow  had  been 
()oured  down  on  unfortunate  Oswego  .  .  .  Only  a  few  miles  away,  this 
|)eculiar  “snow  belt  ’’  tapered  off  rapidly.  Just  a  2  to  3  hour  drive 
South,  Owego  would  have  had  to  shovel  their  snow  in  piles  to  reach 
even  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  Oswego’s  over-abundant  total. 

You  say  this  isn’t  unusual?  It’s  true  that  you  expect  less  snow  as 
you  travel  South.  But,  if  you  had  motored  through  Owego  during  one 
of  their  storms,  even  a  few  inches  seems  like  a  lot. 

All  of  which  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  “listen  to  WEATHER 
ROl  NDl  P  over  Northeast  Radio  Network.”  Four  times  a  day,  sev¬ 
eral  localities  around  New  York  State  report  the  current  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  At  the  same  time,  U.  S.  \A’eather  Bureau  forecasters  give  you 
a  look-see  into  the  next  few  days.  « 

Choose  from  these  convenient  listening  times:  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.; 
12:15  and  6:15  P.M. 


I  M  STATIONS 

Binghamton 

WNBF 

98.1  me. 

Clean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7 

me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE 

95.1  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5 

me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC 

101.9  me. 

Troy-Albany- 

DeRoyter 

WRRD 

105.1  me. 

Schenectady 

WFLY 

92.3 

me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA 

103.7  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7 

me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

93.3  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL 

107.7 

me. 

Niagara  Falls- 

BufFalo  ^ 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1360  kc. 

Clean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Elmira 

WELM 

1400  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

• 

1450  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Rochester 

WHAM 

1180  kc. 

Ithaca 

WHCU 

870  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newburgh 

WGNY 

1220  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 

Brought  to  you  over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

(formerly  Rural  Radio  Network) 

ALTERNATELY  SPONSORED  By 


GLF 

'  QualU^  1 


AND 


STHti.lCT 


Northeast  Radio  Network  also  provides  an  accurate  and  dependable 
across  New  York  State  Road  (condition  Report  at  7:55  A. M.  Monday 
through  Saturdav  broadcast  on  all  of  tRe  above  EM  stations  and  some 
of  the  AM  stations. 


\ 
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COr^TINUAL  WORRY 

First  Prize 

ONE  dollar  down,  one  dollar  a  week! 

— so  the  ad  invites  us  to  buy  again 
on  time.  I’m  from  the  old  school.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  pay  our  way  as  we  go. 
There  is  always  a  day  of  reckoning  in 
all  we  do.  Let’s  live  as  best  we  can  on 
our  own  individual  means.  ' 

Credit  buying  is  fine  and  a  necessary 
thing  in  its  place.  Homes,  farms,  busi¬ 
nesses,  etc.  are  usually  bought  in  this 
way,  as  only  a  few  people  are  born  with 
a  silver  spoon,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
time  payments  have  entered  into  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  from  pot  holders  to  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Installment  buying  sounds  easy. 
Three  years  to  pay!  Oh,  that’s  a  long 
time.  But  sure  enough,  each  month 
comes  around  with  a  payment  due.  If 
we  have  too  many  things  to  pay  for 
like  this,  we  live  in  a  continual  state  of 
worry. 

Material  things  are  a  great  part  of 
life  in  America  today.  It  is  only  human 
to  want  the  best  for  ourselves  and  our 
family.  Before  we  are  snowed  under  by 
too  much  installment  buying,  let’s  stop 
and  figure  out  the  real  cost:  sleepless 
nights,  neglected  families,  and  turmoil 
all  around. 

Use  credit  wisely  and  enjoy  life  as  it 
is  at  its  fullest,  making  the  most  of 
what  we  are  and  have.- — Mrs.  Ralph 
Lawrence,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

TOO  MUCH  OF  ANYTHING  IS  BAD 

Second  Prize 

INSTALLMENT  buying  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  three  angles:  that  of  the 
seller,  that  of  the  buyer,  and  its  effect 
on  our  national  economy. 

For  the  seller,  it  seems  to  be  advan- 


Readers  Give  Pros  and  Cons  In  Latest  Contest 


risk  so  why  not  trust  trained  brains?) 
We  sacrifice  to  pay  it  back.  We  set  a 
good  table  with  plain  food,  keep  healthy 
and  busy  and  remember  the  good  old 
American  precept, — Use  it  up.  Wear  it 
out.  Make  it  do! — Robina.  S.  Startup, 
Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 

LEARNED  THE  HARD  WAY 

WHEN  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  bought 
my  first  bicycle,  secondhand.  I  had 
saved  about  half  of  its  cost  and  my 
parents  said  they’d  pay  the  balance  and 
I  could  repay  them  by  taking  care  of 
my  younger  brother.  However,  we  neg¬ 
lected  to  put  down  in  writing  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  the  hourly  rate  at 
which  I  was  to  baby  sit,  and  the 
amount  of  interest,  if  any,  to  be  paid 
on  the  principal.  This  was  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  installment  buying,  and  I’m  glad 
my  brother  grew  up  or  I  might  be  pay¬ 
ing  yet! 

I  learned  thr'^  things  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  become  a  family 
joke.  1.  Avoid  financial  deals  with  rela¬ 
tives,  but  if  necessary — 2.  Be  sure  to 
always  have  terms  and  payments  etc. 
written  down,  duly  witnessed  and  no-, 
tarized,  and — 3.  Avoid  installment  buy¬ 
ing  and  “easy  payment’’  plans  as  you 
would  the  plague. 

Maybe  we’re  unusual,  but  we  cannot 
stand  to  spend  money  which  we  don’t 
even  have  yet.  We  think  it  is  a  serious 
fault  in  our  economy.  Installment  buy¬ 
ing  can  be  a  good  thing  if  -used  ju¬ 
diciously  with  caution  and  forethought, 
but  it  seems  that  no  one  knows  how 
from  the  m4n  in  the  street  to  the  man 
in  Congress  to  halt  the  tidal  wave  of 
deficit  spending  that  threatens  the 
soundness  of  our  hard-earned  dollars. 
— Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Glazier,  Byron,  N.  Y. 

SAVED  CLOTHES  AND 
BACKACHES 

AS  A  family  we’re  not  rich,  and 
never  will  be.  I  do  not  believe  in 
“too  much  at  one  time  installment  buy¬ 
ing.’’  But  I  do  believe  in  careful  pur¬ 
chases  when  necessary. 

Our  first  power  washer,  an  engine 
model,  helped  to  pay  for  itself  in  time, 
clothing  saved  from  the  scrub  board,  as 
well  as  saving  backaches  for  me. 

Our  electric  refrigerator  saved  a  lot 
of  food  that  might  otherwise  have 
spoiled,  enough  saving  to  pay  extra 
charges  for  installment  buying. 

For  me,  at  least,  it  has  been  a  neces¬ 
sary  luxury  in  a  few  instances. — Mrs. 
Arniond  Meunier,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

THE  JONES'  CAN  FALL  BEHIND 

INSTALLMENT  buying  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  It  is  here  to  stay. 
Many  enter  this  world  on  it;  Uavel 
around  it  on  the  “go  now  pay  later” 
plan,  and  possibly  depart  from  it  on  the 
“pay  now  go  later’’  plan. 

Because  just  about  everything  is 
available  on  the  installment  plan  is  no 
reason  for  everyone  to  try  to  “keep  up 
with  the  Jones’  ’’  Even  the  “Jones’  ” 
can  fall  behind  on  a  payment. 

If  there  was.  no  installment  buying 
I’m  sure  there  would  be  less  people 
worrydng  about  what  model  or  color 
car  to  buy. 

Personally  it’s  not  so  much  that  I 
couldn’t  make  the  payments  on  a  new 
car,  it’s  just  that  the  old  one  has  kept 
me  so  broke,  for  so  long,  that  I  can’t 
scrape  up  the  cash  for  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  But  since  this  is  the  age  of  in¬ 
stallment  buying,  we  too,  buy  on  the 
installment  plan.  We  try  to  get  one 
item  paid  for,  before  something  else 
wears  out  and  has  to  be  replaced. 

Financially  we’re  not  rich,  but  we  are 
only  poor  enough  to  be  appreciative  of 
what  we  do  have;  and  contented.  Who 
can  say  we  are  not  rich? — Olive  Wilvyi 
Norwich,  Vermont 


Appliances  look  so  tempting  in  the  display  kitchens!  She's  decided  this  is  the  one  she 
wants,  now  the  problem  is  paying  for  it.  She  needs  it  now,  but  doesn't  have  the  cash. 


don’t  realize  how  often  that  payday 
rolls  around. 

On  the  whdle,  however,  I  believe  that 
installment  buying  is  GOOD  for  the 
country  —  keeping  men  at  work  and 
supplying  us  with  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Just  let’s  keep  it  within  reason. 
— Mrs.  George  K.  Layden,  Greenport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

INSTALLMENTS  IN  REVERSE 

Has  it  ever  struck  us  that  we  can 
buy  an  article  at  a  discount?  How? 
by  doing  installment  buying  in  reverse. 

When  buying  an  article  which  is  us¬ 
ually  bought  on  the  installment  plan, 
pay  cash  for  it.  After  it  is  bought,  im¬ 
mediately  start  a  savings  bank  account 
and  pay  into  it  the  amounts  which 
would  have  been  required  by  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Thereby,  you  will  not  only 
receive  the  interest  on  your  own  money, 
but  would  also  have  to  your  credit  the 
interest  and  other  costs  you  would  have 
paid  out  on  the  installment  account. 
Continue  these  payments  until  you  have 
the  full  purchase  price  for  a  new  article 
to  replace  the  old  one. 

When  that  time  comes,  you  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  with  what  you 
have  saved  under  this  pre-payment 
plan.  —  Mr.  Henry  Lindem'ann,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

DANGEROUS! 

INSTALLMENT  buying  is  the  great¬ 
est  threat  to  the  United  States  today. 
How  many  American  people  could  pay 
for  what  they  say  they  own  in  24 
hours  ?  Installment  buying  has  jeop¬ 
ardized  what  our  forefathers  fought  so 
hard  for — freedom.  —  Mrs.  Glade  L. 
Baldwin,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


USE  IT  UP-WEAR  IT  OUT 

The  type  of  wage  earner  who  spends 
every  cent  he  makes  and.  keeps  him¬ 
self  in  debt  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
credit-economy.  Nowadays,  he  is  just 
about  keeping  his  head  above  water  if 
his  wife  works.  It  isn’t  going  to  take 
much  of  a  tragedy  to  collapse  his  per¬ 
sonal  bubble. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  A  gov¬ 
ernment  living  within  its  income  might 
help,  but  a  humble  housewife  ca,n’t  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  answers. 

The  solution  we  have  reached  in  our 
personal  lives  is  to  stay  solvent!  Even 
if  our  friends  seem  to  have  more,  we 
pay  cash!  We  resort,  in  dire  emergen¬ 
cies,  to  short-term  loans  from  the  bank. 
(They  won’t  give  it  to  you  on  a  bad 


tageous.  At  least  most  of  our 
merchants  are  going  in  for  it,  and 
they  make  it  so  easy,  or  seem  so 
easy,  for  the  buyer  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  go  overboard. 

For  the  buyer,  it  usually  is  advan¬ 
tageous  if  the  following  four  conditions 
are  met.  1.  That  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  article  or  goods.  2.  That  there 
is  an  assured  income  with  which  to 
meet  the  payments.  3.  That  the  value  of 
the  use  of  the  article  during  the  pay¬ 
ment  period  equals  the  extra  cost  of  in¬ 
stallment  buying.  That  is,  interest  and 
accounting  costs.  4.  That  making  the 
payments  will  not  infringe  upon  the 
basic  standards  of  living  like  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  health. 

Just  so  long  as  the  above  conditions 
are  met  will  the  delayed  payment  fac¬ 
tor  of  our  national  economy  remain 
healthy.  Too  much  of  any  good  thing 
is  bad. — Mr.  Eli  R.  Bartoo,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


THE  REAL  FUN  FROM 
SOMETHING  NEW 

Your  asking  for  letters  on  install¬ 
ment  buying  made  me  laugh  aloud 
for  at  last  I  have  a  chance  to  blow  off 
steam  on  the  subject. 

My  friends  think  me  queer  for  what 
bothers  me  are  the  moral  issues  in¬ 
volved.  Pride,  thrift,  planning,  anticipa¬ 
tion  are  all  “old  shoe”  these  days. 

When  I  need  a  new  appliance,  I  en¬ 
joy  piling  up  the  pennies,  planning  on 
how  soon  I  can  afford  it,  exactly  where 
I  shall  install  it,  and  how  much  I  shall 
enjoy  it.  Then  when  I  have  it,  it’s  all 
mine,  bought  and  paid  for,  and  I  can 
take  pride  in  it.  ^ 

It  is  appalling  to  me  how  people  can 
show  off  (with  apparent  pride)  some¬ 
thing  they  have  made  only  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  and  won’t  really  own  for 
months.  That’s  I’eally  living  beyond 
one’s  means. 

If  people  only  didn’t  want  so  much  so 
soon! — Mrs.  Robert  P..  Taylor,  North 
Anson,  Maine 


ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  DAY 


INSTALLMENT  buying  is  a  fine  serv¬ 
ant  but  a  poor  master!  For  a  young 
couple  starting  out  housekeeping,  in¬ 
stallment  buying  of  a  stove  or  .washer 
is  often  a  matter  of  necessity.  It’s  when 
they  go  all  out  and  contract  for  sev¬ 
eral  big  items  at  once  that  installment 
buying  becomes  a  heartbreaking  bur¬ 
den.  The  lures  of  advertising  —  “only 
ten  cents  a  day” — sound  so  simple  and 
easy  that  many  naive  people  simply 


HOW  WE  PROMOTE  FAMILY 
TOGETHERNESS 

A  Prize  Contest 

T  ODAY,  there  are  so  many  diver- 
*  sions  and  responsibilities  that 
they  seem  to  pull  the  individual 
members  of  the  family  away  from 
one  another.  There  is  not  the  family 
togetherness  that  ther£  once  was. 

So,  perhaps  at  this  time  of  year 
when  all  of  us  are  thinking  how 
we  can  renew  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  love,  it  may  help  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  problem  of  family 
togetherness. 

Therefore,  to  bring  out  your 
thoughts,  American  Agriculturist  will 
pay  $5  for  the  best  letter  on  the 
subject:  HOW  WE  PROMOTE  FAMILY 
TOGETHERNESS,  with  $3  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  best,  and  $1  each  for  all  the 
other  letters  for  which  we  have 
room.  Address  your  letter  to:  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Department  C, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
and  make  them  short. 


PAY  CASH  OR  BUY  ON  TIME  ? 
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There  are  over  a  thousand  tomato  plants  here,  300  pepper  plants,  as  well  as  snap¬ 
dragons,  petunias,  scarlet  sage,  asters,  rooted  mums,  etc.,  all  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  garden  or  yard.  All  were  grown  in  the  simple  greenhouse  pictured  below. 


YOrR  OWN  PLANTS 


By  Charles  O.  Wisham 


nN  THIS  age  of  the  assembly  line, 
we  don’t  derive  the  satisfaction 
from  the  finished  product  that 
the  old  craftsman  used  to  enjoy. 
The  gardener  may  greatly  add  to ,  his 
pride  of  achievement  by  growing  his 
own  plants.  Then,  too,  it  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  espe¬ 
cially  when  early  plants  are  desired. 

The  plants  shown  in  the  top  photo 
were  all  grown  in  the  makeshift  hot¬ 
house  shown  in  the  lower  photo,  which 
cost  me  less  than  $20.  I  had  some  old 
sash,  and  acquired  the  few  I  lacked 
from  a  house  wrecker,  at  a  nominal 
cost.  The  2x4’s  and  sills  were  salvaged 
from  hurricane  damage.  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  one  layer  of  concrete  blocks. 

I  am  not  handy  with  tools,  and  this 
is  the  only  structure  I  ever  attempted, 
and  from  a  carpenter’s  viewpoint  is 
undoubtedly  a  botched-up  job.  But  no 
one  ever  derived  more  pleasure  from 
a  perfect  structure  than  I  have  from 
this  one.  A  4x6  foot  bench]  and  shelves 
around  the  sides  and  end,  give  me 
ample  room  for  pots  and  flats. 

By  moving  the  plants  around,  they 
may  be  given  more  or  less  sunshine  as 
desired.  To  protect  from  thd  very 
Warm,  direct  sunshine,  newspapers  may 
be  pinned  over  the  windows.  A  lot  of 
Work?  Yes — but  it  comes  during  the 
winter  months,  and  I  find  it  a  pleasure 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  frequently 
among  my  growing  plants.  It’s  like  a 
breath  of  spring  when  the  winds  are 


cold  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
snow. 

A  great  number  of  plants  can  be 
started  in  the  house,  in  small  flats  or 
flower  pots.  They  don’t  require  much 
room  until  they  reach  the  first  trans¬ 
planting  stage.  This  will  be  about  the 
first  of  March  in  New  Jersey.  In  this 
area  it  is  well  to  plant  slow-growing 
types  such  as  petunias  and  snapdragons 
in  early  December.  Timing  of  seed 
planting  varies  widely  over  the  North¬ 
east  and  even  between  different  parts 
of  a  single  state. 

It  is  sui'prising  how  much  cold  most 
plants  will  survive  for  short  periods, 
but,  of  course,  freezing  must  never  be 
permitted.  Last  year  I  purchased  an 
old-style  portable  oil  heater  for  $12.  In 
order  to  build  up  heat  when  it  was 
quite  cold,  I  burned  this  heater  until 
bedtime,  then  an  infrared  bulb  carried 
the  plants  through  the  rest  of  the  night 
satisfactorily.  From  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary  on,  I  only  kept  the  stove  burning 
two  whole  nights.  By  keeping  the  burn¬ 
er  clean,  there  were  no  excessive  fumes, 
and  apparently  no  damage  from  them. 

Granted,  this  is  not  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  wouldn’t  be  practical  for 
many  aspects  of  greenhouse  culture: 
but  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  grow 
his  own  plants  and  practice  economy, 
he  will  find  enjoyment  during  late  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring,  and  know  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  having  the  variety  of  plants 
he  desires  when  he  wants  them. 


TIVO  IH  ONE..  . 


IDKAI.  GIFT—  Here’s  an 
ideal  way  to  do  part  of  your 
Christmas  shopping.  Send  an  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  gift  sub 
scription  to  a  relative,  neighbor  or 
friend.  Folks  like  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


EXTRA  CilET —  A  package  of 
Christinas  cards,  stickers  and  seals 
goes  with  each  subscription.  One 
dozen  cards  with  envelopes,  no  two  alike, 
all  in  color,  with  appropriate  sentiments. 

We’ll  send  a  card  with  your  name  on  it 
announcing  your  gift  subscription  to  a 
friend.  Fill  in  special  coupons  and  mail 
with  payment  now. 


I 


A  eiFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  A  FRIEND 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TOO  Piece  Christinas  Assortment 


Including  12  Beautiful  Cards 


No  charge 


TOTAL 


Friend's  Name 


State 


Your  Name  for  Gift  Card 


For  additional  gifts,  print  friends'  names,  addresses 
plainly  on  separate  sheet.  Enclose  $1  for  each  one. 


EXTEND  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  2  YEARS 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 


Including  12  Beautiful  Cards 


TOTAL 


Name  As 
Now  on  Paper 


§  p.O.  - - — — - State  - 
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This  farm  has  been  in  the  Barrett  family  since  it  was  settled  123  years  ago  and  it  is  going  today  better  than  ever. 


Barnett  Farm  Met  Change  With  Change 


MILK  FOR  A  CEAT 
A  QUART 

JN  THE  November  10,  1899  issue  of 
*  the  Tioga  County  Herald,  published 
at  Newark  Valley,  No  Y.,  my  home 
town,  there  was  an  item  which  read, 
“Milk  has  advanced  to  SI. 30  per  hun-  , 
dred  and  the  farmers  are  happy.” 

To  understand  why  dairymen  could 
he  happy  for  Sl.30  per  hundred  for 
milk,  you  have  to  know  that  my  father 
and  other  dairymen  in  June  1898,  the 
preceding  year,  sold  milk  for  45  cents 
per  hundred,  or  for  about  one  cent  a 
quart.  And  not  so  long  before  that,  my 
people  sold  potatoes  for  15  cents  per 
bushel  and  eggs  for  one  cent  a  dozen. 

Even  allowing  for  our  present  infla¬ 
tion  and  for  our  greater  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  farmers  now  are  much  better 
off  than  they  were  during  several  dif¬ 
ferent  long  periods  of  the  past.  Our 
difficulties  now  are  much  increased  by 
the  fact  that  our  wants  are  so  much 
greater.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
trouble  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  I 
of  living  as  it  is  the  cost  of  high  living. 
The  needs  of  farm  folks  of  the  past 
were  very  simple.  I  wonder  sometimes 
if  we  moderns  with  all  of  our  gadgets 
and  our  much  more  complicated  living 
are  any  happier  than  our  grandfathers 
were. 


W  HEN  I  WAS  about  fifteen  years 
old.  I  worked  one  summer  by  the 
day  on  the  farm  shown  in  the  picture 
on  this  page,  and  I  received  fifty  cents 
a  day  and  my  dinner.  For  that,  I  got 
up  at  my  home  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  ate  breakfast,  and  walked 
about  two  miles  to  this  farm.  Then, 
hitching  a  horse  to  a  stoneboat,,!  put 
on  a  one-horse  cultivator  and  the  old 
horse  and  I  climbed  the  mountain  seen 
in  the  background  of  the  picture  to  4 
big  corn  and  potato  field  on  a  plateau 
on  top  of  th'e  mountain. 

All  day  long,  the  horse  and  I 
trudged  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth  with  the  cultivator,  stopping  only, 
for  a  little  while  at  noon  to  rest  and 
eat  a  lunch.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
went  back  down  the  hill  where  I  took 
care  of  the  horse  and  then  helped  with 
the  milking.  One  night  when  the  own¬ 
er  was  late  getting .  home,  I  milked 
thirty  cows  by  hand. 

After  chores,  I  walked  home,  ate 
supper  and  fell  into  bed  to  sleep  the 
sound,  healthy  sleep  of  youth.  Then 
in  the  morning  I  got  up  and  did  it  all 
over  again. 

Thousands  of  other  farm  boys  bad 
similar  experiences,  and  I  believe  that 
the  hard  work  toughened  us  to  work 
and  meet  the  problems  that  came  later 
in  life. 

The  farm  in  the  picture,  located  at 
Newark  Valley,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
belonged  to  Elliot  Barrett,  a  hard¬ 
working,  kindly  man,  long  since  dead. 
Last  summer  I  traveled  the  familiar 
road  of  my  boyhood  and  stopped  to 
call  at  the  old  Barrett  farm.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Bert  Barrett  whom  I  had 
not  seen  in  over  a  half  cerftury.  Bert 
is  85,  bubbling  with  enthusiasm,  and  so 
active  in  showing  me  the  farm,  the 
barn,  and  the  dairy  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  him.  * 

The  Barrett  farm  was  a  good  farm 
and  Elliot,  Bert’s  father,  was  a  good 
farmer  in  his  day,  but  it’s  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  farm  today,  and  Bert  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  better  farmers  because  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  service 


and  equipment  which  are  now  avail¬ 
able. 

When  the  original  barn  on  the  place 
burned  a  few  years  ago— making  one 
of  the  worst  fires  ever  seen  in  the  com- 
munityj — the  catastrophe  would  have 
discouraged  most  men  but  not  Bert  and 
his  family.  The  ashes  of  the  disaster 
had  scarcely  cooled  before  they  set 
about  building  an  even  bigger  barn 
and  one  of  the  most  modern  ones  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  140  x  37.6  feet 
and  contains  every  modern  labor-sav¬ 
ing  convenience  including  equipment 
for  handling  hay  and  silage,  and  for 
taking  care  of  the  dairy  and  beef  stock. 
Bert  and  his  family  are  especially 
proud  of  their  bulk  milk  tank  and 
transfer  line  which  they  had  just  in¬ 
stalled  when  I  was  there. 

Both  Dairy  and  Beef 

The  farm  used  to  carry  about  thirty 
milkers.  Now,  there  are  over  forty  and 
also  a  herd  of  about  forty  Angus  cattle. 
The  average  annual  production  of  the 
milkers  is  13,319  lbs.,  probably  more 
than  twice  what  it  was  when  I  helped 
to  milk  on  that  farm.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  to  find  the  cows  all  in  the 
barn  on  a  hot  July  day.  Bert  said  they 
had  found  it  paid  to  keep  them  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather  and  let  them  graze 
after  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over.  The 
Barretts  liked  this  practice  so  well  that 
it  will  be  repeated  next  year. 

When  I  worked  on  the  farm,  there 
were  about  250  acres;  now  there  are 
600.  But  the  top  of  that  old  mountain 
where  I  cultivated  corn  and  potatoes 
long  ago  is  growing  up  to  brush.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Barretts  have  reforested  some  of  the 
poorer  land  of  their  farm  with  38,000 
trees  “with  the  hope  that  the  younger 
generation  may  profit  from  them.” 

Emphasis  on  Legumes 

Another  reason  for  this  successful 
farm  erlterprise  is  the  large  amount  of 
legumes  that  are  grown.  These  include 
Vernal,  Narragansett  and  DuPuit’s 
alfalfa.  Empire  and  European  varieties 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  On  wet  land,  la- 
dino  and  Reed's  canary  grass  are  used. 
The  silage  is  all  grass  legumes  with 
some  millet  and  sorghum  but  no  corn. 


Back  of  almost  every  really  success¬ 
ful  farm  enterprise  is.  a  cooperative 
and  happy  family.  The  Barrett  farm 
is  very  much  of  a  family  enterprise. 
It  was  settled  by  Bert’s  grandfather 
about  1836  and  has  always  been  in  the 
family.  The  house,  a  little  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  background  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  is  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
It  replaced  a  log  cabin  built  by  the 
first  Barrett  who  settled  the  farm. 

Included  in  this  family  enterprise 
are  Bert’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lois  Peters 
and  her  husband,  Gifford;  and  An¬ 
thony,  Bert’s  grandson,  who  with  his 
wife  recently  joined 'the  family  enter¬ 
prise.  Mrs.  Peters  writes  me :  “Anthony 
and  his  wife  have  a  daughter,  Carol. 
Anthony’s  son,  Ralph,  who  is  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  the  pride  of  us  all,  com¬ 
pletes  the  family  circle.  Young  Ralph 
and  Carol  make  the  sixth  generation 
on  the  farm.” 

,In  answer  to  my  question,  “Is  there 
still  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to 
make  good  in  farming?”  Mrs.  Peters 
said:  “Yes,  just  as  there  has  always 
been,  but  we  feel  that  a  young  man 
who  wants  to  farm  today  should  have 
a  good  education  before  he  ventures 
into  it.” 

If  any  further  comment  is  needed, 
1  will  add  that  American  farming  and 
America  itself  are  safe  as  long  as  we 
keep  farming  as  a  family  enterprise 
and  as  long  as  we  can  keep  families 
like  the  Barretts  on  the  land. 


CIIRIST3fAS  PROBLEM 
SOLVER 

A  RE  YOU  trying  desperately  to 
■‘^think  of  just  the  right  gift  for  a 
special  person?  Why  not  give  Mr. 
Eastman’s  new  historical  novel,  THE 
WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC?  It’s  a 

book  you  can  be  proud  to  own  or  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  friend.  Historically  accurate, 
it  dramatizes  the  life  and  times  of 
Daniel  Webster,  a  man  whom  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  never  forget.  To  get  this 
book,  just  write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Dept.  E,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It’s  S3. 50  ppd.  and 
a  real  buy! — E.II.W. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NICE  OLD  lady  stopped  an  officer 
in  the  court  house.  “Where  is  the 
court  of  reprobates?”  she  asked.  “If  ; 
you  mean  the  probate  court,”  said  the  ; 
officer,  “it’s  right  in  there.” 

“Thank  you.”  answered  the  lady  * 
graciously.  “My  husband  died  detest¬ 
ed  and  left  an  infidel  to  his  will.” 

It  was  a  moment  before  the  officer  | 
could  translate  this.  Then  he  said, 
“You  must  mean  intestate.  In  other  - 
words,  that  means  he  didn’t  have  a 
will.  A  codicil  is  an  addition  to  a 
will.  It  looks  as  if  your  sorrow  has  got 
you  all  mixed  up.” 

“Well  I  da  feel  bad,  but  this  is  the 
place  isn’t  it  where  you  apply  to  be  , 
the  executioner?” 
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Solve  Your 
Christmas 
Problem 

By  Giving 

E.  R.  Eastman’s 

New  Novel. 

I  THE  WOKDS  I 
j  AND  THE  MUSIC  I 

i 

A  Novel  about  Daniel  Webster^ 
his  friends,  his  enemies,  his 
loves,  his  hates,  and  the  excit¬ 
ing  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Dozens  of  those  who  read  the 
story  in  serial  form  wrote  letters 
like  these: 

“One  of  the  best  stories  I  have 
read.  I  want  a  hook  to  use  for  a 
Christmas  present.” 

“It  should  be  in  every-  school 
library.” 

“The  story  has  everything:  human 
interest  and  romance.” 

Order  now  for  yourself  or  for  a 
Christmas  gift  with  this  coupon : 


SERVICE 

SOMETHIACJ  FOR 
XOTHIXO 

LWAYS  farmers  are  bothered  by 
gyp  artists  who  are  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  For  some  reason 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
number  traveling  the  country  roads. 
Here  are  a  few  to  watch  for  and  avoid: 

1.  f*hony  seed  salesmen — who  tell  a 
slick  story  about  the  wonderful 
yields  and  profits  if  you  will  only 
grow  what  they  are  selling.  Better 
check  with  your  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  first.  Chances  are  that  your  lo¬ 
cal  farm  supply  store  has  the  best 
there  is  in  stock. 

2.  Advance  fees  --  This  frequently  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  sale  of  farms.  The  man 
who  calls  tells  you  you  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  enough,  and  that  his  company 
can  get  you  a  lot  more  if  you’ll  just 
give  them  some  money  in  advance 
which  they  can  use  for  advertising 
purposes.  As  you  can  imagine,  they 
are  a  lot  more  interested  in  the  “ad¬ 
vance”  than  they  are  in  selling  your 
farm. 

3.  Vending  machines  —  Too  frequently 
we  get  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
telling  how  he  has  invested  in  a  vend¬ 
ing  machine  route.  He  was  sold  on 
the  idea  that  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  pick  up  the  money  and 
refill  the  machines.  Actually,  he  finds 
that  he  had  bought  a  number  of  vend¬ 
ing  machines  which  he  cannot  sell, 
and  from  which  the  profits  are  very, 
very  small. 

4.  Stock  —  The  old  phone  artists  are 
again  busy,  calling  people  on  long 
distance  and  telling  about  the  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  invest  in  a  new 
company  and  double  your  money 
overnight.  It’s  just  too  good  to  be 
true! 

AN  OPFORTUXITY! 

We  have  had  two  boys  working  for 
us  on  our  farm  in  Columbia  County  un¬ 
til  recently.  Now  they  have  gone  into 
partnership  on  a  farm  in  Schoharie 
County. 

The  younger  boy  came  here  from 
Alfred  Tech  in  1956.  In  the  three  years 
he  was  with  us  we  provided  him  with 
the  opportunity  to  raise  his  own  herd 
while  helping  us,  and  today  he  has  six 
milking  cows,  four  heifers  due  to  calve, 
and  three  young  unbred  heifers  from 
the  original  four  heifers  he  purchased. 

Ours  is  a  40-cow  dairy  and  we  are 
gradually  building  up  the  quality  of  the 
land  and  the  herd.  At  present  my  hus¬ 
band  does  part-time  work  in  conser¬ 
vation  and  surveying,  and  we  are  build¬ 
ing  up  our  equipment,  have  added  an 
addition  to  our  barn  and  a  new  milk 
house.  We  have  one-half  of  the  John 
Deere  one-man  hajdng  system,  and 


BUREAU 

hope  to  put  in  a  bale  conveyor  setup  in 
our  new  barn  this  fall. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  or  corres¬ 
pond  with  any  young  men  who  would 
be  interested  in  our  proposition.  Our 
address  is  R.D.  1,  Ghent,  New  York. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Dunbar 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Van  W.  Furman.  Grahamsville  S  •10.00 

(pavnipnt  nn  aoc't.) 

Mr.  Bnice  Scudrier.  Horseheads  . . .  10.00 

(refund  on  stamD.''! 

Mrs.  Hubert  Vogt.  Wavland  .  5.98 

(refund  on  garments 

Mrs.  Grace  Kelly,  Corning  . .  29  03 

(refund  on  in.s.  preiiniim) 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Loveridge,  Oswego  .  15.42 

(refund  on  order! 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Furgason.  Windham  .  250.00 

(ins.  elaini  sell  led  I 

Mrs.  Mas  Schmurk  Garrattsville  .  2.00 

(refrind  on  plants) 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Earlsv  Wells  .  211.60 

(ins.  claim  seilled) 

Mrs.  Lcland  SouthwicK  Hogansburg  .  5.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Girard.  Brant  Lake  .  14.70 

(refund  of  ins.  premium) 

Miss  Nancy  Dwyer.  Middletown  .  I.OO 

( reftind  on  hook) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Coube.l.  Meredith  .  4.98 

(ref)ind  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Mr  C.  B.  Brouilette.  Burlington  .  12.88 

(payment  on  acc’t.) 

)CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  Leon  Schneider.  Ellington  _ _  5.00 

(refund  on  books) 


PATENTS 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  warns 
that  persons  wishing  to  secure  a  patent 
for  an  invention  should  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  become  involved  with 
one  of  several  “patent  sharks”  current¬ 
ly  operating  in  the  field.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  anyone  interested  in  a  pat¬ 
ent  secure  the  pamphlet  “Patents  & 
Inventions — An  Information  Aid  for 
Inventors”  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. — Price  15(J  per  copy. 

CAN  A'OF  HELP? 

If  you  know  a  prose  selection  about 
"Bobbie  Shaftoe,”  which  used  to  be  re¬ 
cited  in  elocution  classes  years  ago, 
please  write  to  Mrs.  Morris  S.  Button, 
R.D.  2,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  This  is  not 
the  familiar  poem,  but  a  story  about 
Bobbie,  who  was  kept  after  school.  A 
dam  broke  and  caused  a  flood,  and 
Bobbie  and  the  teacher  Climbed  up  on 
the  schoolhouse  roof.  She  was  rescued, 
but  Bobbie  was  swept  away. 

If  you  know  the  words  to  the  old 
poem,  “The  Patter  of  the  Shingle  on 
my  Britches,”  will  you  please  send 
them  to  Mr.  Everett  A.  Snow,  Walnut 
St.,  Plainville,  Mass.  ? 

Miss  Mildred  Conley,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 
would  like  to  locate  a  copy  of  “Myra, 
Child  of  Adoption”  by  Ann  S.  Stephens. 


t 


AflERICAM  AQRICUlJURiaiLinc.  N9  40138 

SAVINGS  SANK  tUILDING  ITHACA^  N.Y. 

_ October  21  iq‘79 

PAY  EXACTLY  mNTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS _  * 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF  <|^  25«00  _ 

Mr.  Clarence  Ball 
R.  D.  2 

Nichols,  New  York 


IRST  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  rrriACA,  NEW  YORK 


STEAIAXCjI  battery  PROVES  COSTLY 


Dept.  E. 

American  Agriculturist 
Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Ithaca/  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ —  for - copies  of 

THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC  at 
$3.50  postpaid. 

Mail  to: 

t 

Name - 

✓ 

St.  or  R.D. - ^ — 

City  &  State - 


ON  September  26,  as  Clarence  Ball 
of  R.D.  2,  Nichols,  New  York,  was 
going  up  the  road,  he  saw  a  couple  of 
boys  walking  through  the  field  from 
the  barn,  carrying  something.  It  proved 
to  be  a  battery  from  his  truck. 

Mr.  Ball  notified  the  State  Troopers 
at  the  Waverly  sub-station,  who  appre¬ 
hended  a  16-yeai’-old  Nichols  youth  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft.  The  boy 


appeared  before  Town  of  Nichols  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  Arthur  Dean  and  was 
sent  to  the  Elmira  Reception  Center  for 
an  indefinite  pcidod  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Tioga  County  probation  officer 
John  Carr. 

We  ai*e  glad  to  send  our  $25.00  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  reward  check  to  Mr.  Ball 
for  having  given  the  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  this  boy’s  arrest  to  the  Troopers. 


Send  now  for 
new  facts  on 


EARiT 

ORDER 

DISCOUNT 


mm 


on  any 


GRANGE 


4  4 


■  '■ 


SILO 


SAVE  big  money  on  a 
guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
The  BIG  vaiue  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  order  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You'll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  .^Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 


NO  OBLIGATION  .  .  .  write 


for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


[  Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
I  Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
j  Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address.. 


j  EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


Get  Co-Op  Farm 
Credit  From  a  Farm 
Credit  Specialist 


Warren  R.  Arnold,  right,  Secy.-Treas,  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Associations  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  William  H.  Richards  of  Forestdale,  Mass., 
admire  some  of  Bill's  quality  corn  ears. 

When  you  need  credit,  see  your 
Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Specialist. 
He’s  familiar  with  the  wants  and 
needs  of  farmers.  And  he  knows 
how  proper  credit  can  improve 
a  farm  operation.  He  can  give 
you  the  best  service  with  long  or 
shorter  term  loans  fitted  to  your 
particular  needs. 

For  complefe,  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept, 
A-128,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Moss. 


Federal 

Land 

Sank  1 


loans 
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IT’S  TRADE-IN  TIME 
AT  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER’S 

I 

* 


BIG  DEALS  ON 


Tractors 
Combines 
Corn  Pickers 
Harvesters 


BALERS  AND  HAY  TOOLS 


CLEARANCE  PRICED! 


Now!  Top  Trade-ins  plus  6%  Cash  Premium 


SEE  WHAT  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 
OFFERS  FOR  QUICK  ACTION: 

Special  clearance  prices  on- Oliver  balers  and  hay  tools. 

Top  trade-in  allowances  for  your  re-usable  machinery. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  a  year  paid  to  you  in  cash  on 
your  trade-in  price  and  your  cash  down  payment  toward 
Oliver  tractors,  balers,  combines,  corn  pickers  and  for¬ 
age  harvesters. 

On-time  delivery  of  the  Oliver  equipment  you  choose— 
plus  a  full  Oliver  warranty. 

Full  protection  against  price  increases. 

Complete,  low-cost  “Pay-as-You-Produce”  financing- 
arranged  to  cover  the  balance  of  your  payments. at  the  , 
time  of  delivery. 


Trade  in  now  and  save!  Trade  up  to 
Oliver  quality  in  your  new  tractor, 

BALER,  COMBINE,  CORN  PICKER,  FORAGE 
HARVESTER.  Get  a  handsome  deal  on 
your  old  equipment — plus  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6%  a  year  on  both  your  cash 
payment  and  the  trade-in  allowance. 

It’s,  your  dealer’s  way 
of  thanking  you 

Your  dealer  wants  your  trade-ins  now-^ 
so  he  can  condition  them  for  resale  in 
the  normal  selling  season.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  him  in  a  trading  mood,  ready 
with  Oliver’s  6%  cash  premium  and  all 
the  other  benefits  listed  at  left. 

Trade  now  and  save.  See  your  Oliver 
dealer  for  the  deal  you  want  on  the 
Oliver  you  need. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION  mm 
400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  lU.  L^ 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  Save 

I 

Right  to  terminate  this  TRADE-IN  TIME  offer  at  any  time  is  reserved  by  The  Oliver 
Corporation  without  obligatren  of  any  kind  for  orders  executed  after  termination  date. 
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By  MARY  GEISLER  PHILLIPS 
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ACH  OF  US  must  look  to  himself  to 
find  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  for  it 
is  something  different  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  Do  you  remember  what 
Christmas  meant  to  you  when  you 
were  a  child?  For  me,  it  was  not  just  a  Day,  it 
was  a  condition  of  mind  and  heart  that  began 
long  before  the  25th  of  December. 

It  began  with  the  first  snowfall  and  the  feel  of 
cold  wet  snow  on  cheeks  and  tongue.  “Christmas 
is  coming!”  each  flake  seemed  to  say.  Soon  the 
shops  blossomed  with  toys;  bells  jingled  in  the 
mittened  hands  of  shabby  Santas  in  goloshes, 
standing  beside  make-believe  chimneys;  holly 
wreaths  appeared  in  windows;  people  jostled 
each  other  with  their  arms  full  of  bundles;  fes¬ 
toons  of  lights  twinkled  and  sparkled  along  the 
downtown  streets. 


Excitement  slowly  mounted  at  home,  where 
whispered  secrets  were  suddenly  “sh-hed”  when 
the  children  came  near.  The  Christmas  smells  of 
ginger  and  cinnamon  began  to  seep  through  the 
house,  and  the  kitchen  was  a  bustle  of  activity. 
Christmas  gingerbread  men,  wafery  cookies  in 
fancy  shapes,  fruit  cakes,  mince  pies,  all  took 
their  places  on  the  pantry  shelves,  while  the 
sounds  of  cracking  of  nuts  and  chopping  of 
citron  mingled  with  bursts  of  laughter  and 
snatches  of  song. 

After  that  came  the  trip  to  the  woods  to  find 
the  shapeliest  Christmas  tree,  the  lovely  scent  of 
balsam,  the  dragging  of  the  tree  home,  with 
everyone’s  hand  tugging  at  a  branch,  and  then 
the  setting  up  of  it  in  the  parlor.  What  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  that  its  tip  touched  the  ceiling! 

At  last  Christmas  Eve  arrived,  with  its  own 
special  ritual.  Before  the  glowing  fire,  the  chil¬ 
dren  hung  their  long-legged,  limp  stockings. 
Father  read  the  Bible  story,  after  which  big 
brother  began  “  ’Twas  the  night  before  Christ¬ 


mas”  and  the  whole  family  recited  it  in  chorus. 
Carolers  came  to  the  door,  bringing  in  a  gust  of 
cold  wind,  stamping  the  snow  off  their  feet, 
ready  to  drink  hot  cider.  When  the  children  were 
shooed  off  to  bed,  the  last  thing  they  heard  was 
the  voices  outside  singing  “Oh,  little  town  of 
Bethlehem.”  Snuggling  down,  warm  and  cozy, 
they  breathed  a  happy  sigh,  for  they  knew  what 
morning  would  bring.  Christmas  never  failed. 
Everything  came  true  —  the  bulging  stockings, 
the  glittering  tree,  the  gifts  under  the  tree! 

Oh  joyful,  happy  day,  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  fun,  each  one  carried  in  his  heart  the  cher¬ 
ished  story  of  the  Baby  in  the  manger,  and  at  the 
morning  church  service  heard  it  told  once  again. 
“Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men,”  was  real  to 
the  children.  They  believed  it  with  all  their 
hearts  and  souls. 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  believing.  If  we  adults 
would  find  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  we  too 
must  believe.  We  must  have  faith  in  wonder  and 
mystery,  faith  in  the  reality  of  love,  hope,  and 
compassion.  In  this  ^ge  of  science,  while  we 
question  and  probe,  we  know  that  the  final  an¬ 
swer  can  never  be  found,  for  beyond  and  beyond 
are  more  and  more  mysteries.  We  have  learned 
to  accept  uncertainty,  but  with  it  we  must  keep 
our  profound  belief  in  things  unseen. 

As  we  keep  narrowing  the  distance  between 
ourselves  and  our  universe,  we  must  hold  on  to 
our  belief  in  God,  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  be  willing  to  underwrite  that  belief  with 
our  lives.  Then  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future 
in  which  we  can  help  other  peoples  of  the  world 
to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to  build  un¬ 
derstanding,  sympathy,  and  peace. 

Einstein  said,  “The  most  beautiful  and  pro¬ 
found  emotion  we  can  experience  is  the  sensation 
of  the  mystical.  It  is  the  source  of  all  good  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  is  also  the  source  of  the  beauty  and  joy 
and  holiness  of  Christmas. 


You  get  GOOD  DISKING  PLUS 

with  a  modern  JOHN  DEERE  HARROW 


mmsim> 


John  Deere  AW  Disk  Harrows  are  regularly  equipped  with 
anti-friction  bearings  and  carrying  wheels.  Sizes  are  8,  9,  11, 
12,  13,  and  15  feet. 


In  addition  to  the  outstanding  job  of  disking  you  expect  with 
a  quality-built  John  Deere  Harrow  you’ll  get  the  rugged¬ 
ness  that  will  see  you  through  many  extra  years.  Your  John 
Deere  Harrow  will  have  the  weight  to  handle  those  once-a- 
year  extra -tough  jobs.  You  buy  dependability  when  you 
buy  a  John  Deere  Disk  because  your  harrow  will  always  be 
ready  to  go  when  you  need  it  most.  You’ll  get  an  extra  meas¬ 
ure  of  economy  with  a  John  Deere  because  upkeep  costs 
will  be  less  when  you  own  a  first-class  disk. 

Yes,  you  get  good  disking  .  .  .  plus  ruggedness,  plus  extra 
weight,  dependability,  and  all-around  economy  with  a 
modern  John  Deere  Disk  Harrow. 

A  Type  and  Size  for  Any  Job 

There’s  a  Complete  line  of  John  Deere  Disks.  It’s  easy  to 
select  the  right  type  for  your  land,  the  right  size  for  your 


tractor.  The  flexible  AW,  above,  is  popular  with  those  who 
have  rough,  uneven  land  or  fields  with  rocks  and  stumps. 
Its  extra  weight  and  blade  clearance  pay  big  dividends  in 
the  toughest  disking  conditions.  The  RW  Harrow,  below, 
is  considered  by  many  as  the  value  leader  of  rigid  harrows. 
It’s  simple  .  .  .  it’s  strong.  Weight  pans  are  regular  equip¬ 
ment  ...  so  are  the  carrying  wheels.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  details  on  the  disk  harrow  that  will  give  you  good 
disking  plus.  See  him  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT” 


RW  Harrows  are  available  in  7-,  8-,  9-,  10-,  12-,  13-,  and  14* 
foot  sizes.  Anti-friction  bearings  are  available  as  extra  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  modest  cost. 
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With  apologies  to  the  author  of  the  nursery  rhyme— thi?  is  the  sluice,  that  carries  the 
juice,  that  rolls  potatoes  (loose),  all  in  th^  house  that  Jim  built.  Jim  Colby  watches 
ond  submerged  potatoes  move  along  a  flume  toward  the  grader  and  sizer. 


HYDRAULIC  POTATOES 


HOMEMADE  POTATO  ROLLER 


WE  CHANGED  over  to  m.echanical 
potato  harvesting  in  1956.  One  of 
the  worst  problems,  at  certain  times,  is 
disposing  of  the  lumps  of  soil  which  are 
carried  over  the  machine  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  My  harvester  is  a  self-propelled 
machine  with  rollers  on  the  front 
which  aire  supposed  to  do  the  job,  but 
their  diameter  is  so  small  that  they  will 
often  bury  themselves  if  used  too  en¬ 
thusiastically.  When  that  happens  a 
lot  of  potatoes  are  pushed  out  to  the 
sides  and  lost.  This  lump  problem  is 
perhaps  more  serious  here  on  Long 
Island  than  in  some  other  areas.  In 
some  seasons  the  sequences  of  weather 
and  irrigation  aggravate  the  problem. 

Two  years  ago  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
a  comparatively  heavy  roller  which 
would  automatically  be  carried  on  rub¬ 
ber  tires  when  on  level  ground  or  roads. 
I  did  this  by  placing  the  wheels  about 
three  feet  behind  the  rollers  and  with 
a  spacing  to  place  them  in  the  tractor 
wheel  tracks.  With  a  drawbar  height  of 
18”,  the  bottom  of  the  rollers  is  about 
5”  above  the  ground  on  the  level.  Since 
the  difference  in  height,between  the  top 
of  the  potato  row  or  ridge  and  the 
wheel  track  or  furrow  is  greater  than 
this,  when  we  drive  down  the  row  the 
roller  rides  on  the  ridge  and  the  wheels 


are  carried  by  the  frame  and  add  to  the 
weight.  The  rollers  themselves  are  30 
gallon  drums  filled  with  concrete  with 
shafts  cast  in  and  turning  in  wood 
bearings.  The  frame  is  steel  tubing,  but 
if  I  were  to  make  another  I  would  use 
I-beam  and  simplify  the  job  a  little. 

I  used  the  roller  when  conditions 
called  for  it  for  two  years  and  .was 
pleased  with  its  performance.  This  year 
lumps  were  bad  because  we  had  to  cul¬ 
tivate  when  the  ground  was  too  wet. 
Word  got  around  that  I  had  a  tool 
which  would  help  the  situation  and  the 
neighbors  tried  it.  As  a  result  a  large 
part  of  the  potato  acreage  on  four 
farms  was  rolled  with  it.  Two  of  them 
reported  a  100  G  improvement  and  the 
other  said  he  could  operate  his  machine 
in  the  next  higher  gear.  I  think  there 
will  be  several  abound  here  another 
year. 

This  year  I  welded  a  drawbar  on  the 
back  of  our  roto-boater  and  rolled  the 
rows  in  the  same  operation  with  the 
vine  removal.  It  worked  very  well.  By 
using  a  tractor  with  a  hydraulically- 
operated  drawbar  we  have  used  the 
roller  on  level  ground,  but  for  potatoes 
no  change  in  drawbar  height  is  neces¬ 
sary. — Harold  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island 


Harold  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  and  his  potato  roller. 


Grower  Uses  Flume  System 
To  Move  Spuds 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN^  Assistant  Editor 


SO,  YOU’RE  wondering  what  in  the 
world  a  hydraulic  potato  might  be? 
Well,  it’s  been  said  that  steel  wool  is 
the  fleece  of  a  hydraulic  ram.  In  this 
same  vein,  we  might  define  a  hj^draulic 
potato  as  one  that  just  floats  along 
with  the  tide  until  it’s  all  washed  up. 

Seriously,  the  moving  force  of  water 
has  long  been  used  by  man  to  carry 
heavy  loads.  Now  that  automation  is 
sweeping  through  agriculture,  it  is 
only  natural  that  someone  would  figure 
out  a  system  to  use  water  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  farm  products. 

Such  a  system  is  in  use  at  Spencer- 
port,  New  York,  on  the  Colby  Home¬ 
stead  Farms,  operated  by  Merton  J. 
Colby  and  his  son,  Jim.  Jim  and  his 
Dad  operate  a  farm  with  a  100-cow 
dairy  and  a  variety  of  vegetable  crops, 
including  60  acres  of  potatoes.  In  1959, 
about  25,000  bushels  of  Sebagos,  went 
into  storage  from  those  60  acres  and,  if 
niy  pencil  pushing  is  correct,  this 
nieans  1,500,000  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Anyone  who  has  lifted  bushels  of 
spuds  all  day  can  appreciate  why  the 
Colbys  use  bulk  handling,  that  is, 
store  potatoes  in  huge  piles  rather  than 
in  crates.  In  1958,  they  installed  a 
flume  setup  in  their  storage. 

Water  Moves  Potatoes 

It  is  called  flume  handling  because 
potatoes  are  moved  from  one  point  to 
another  by  means  of  water  flowing 
through  a  sluice,  or  flume.  Potatoes 
don’t  quite  float,  but  it  doesn’t  take 
much  flow  to  move  them  along  when 
immersed  in  water. 

Briefly,  Colby’s  arrangement  con¬ 
sists  of  flumes  built  into  the  floor  of 
the  storage,  spaced  so  most,  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  will  roll  into  them  when  cover¬ 
ing  boards  are  removed.  Water  is 
pumped  from  a  4-inch  trash-type 
pump  (so  dirt  and  trash  will  go 
through)  that  can  put  out  300  gallons 
per  minute.  This  water  brings  potatoes 
^long  the  flumes  to  a  sump,  where  an 
elevator  lifts  them  to  the  washer  and 
sizer. 

The  washer  and  sizer  used  to  be 
moved  around  as  the  pile  of  stored  po¬ 
tatoes  became  smaller,  but  now  they 
can  be  left  in  one  spot.  Pre-soaking  of 


potatoes  made  for  easier  and  better 
washing.  Additional  advantages  includ¬ 
ed  such  items  as  reduced  tuber  injury 
and  a  smaller  labor  requirement. 

Jim ,  says  that  there  are  also  some 
disadvantages  to  fluming.  Cost  of 
equipment  and  concrete  work  can  be 
fairly  high,  although  the  Colbys  made 
the  original  installation  in  1958  for 
about  $750.  The  system  can  be  used 
only  where  potatoes  are  to  be  washed 
because  fluming  only  loosens  dirt  on 
the  tubers.  Their  appearance  would  be 
uniformly  muddy  without  washing. 

To  return  to  its  advantages,  Jim 
says  that  maintenance  and  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  very  low.  The  Cblbys 
like  the  system  so  much  that,  in  the 
process  of  more  than  doubling  storage 
size  this  year,  they  put  flumes  in  the 
addition.  Jim  reported  lengthy  consul- 
tat^ions  with  John  Layer,  an  engineer  at 
the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
hours  of  reading  USD  A  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Report  Number  177.  , 

The  Colbys,  all  mighty  friendly  folks, 
have  been  hosts  to  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
terested  visitors,  including  a  recent 
tour  by  a  technical  team  from  Russia. 
It  looks  like  the  hydraulic  potato  is 
here  to  stay  at  the  Colby  Homestead. 


A  Two  Alan  Dairy  Farm 


WHEN  Dick  Farnham  finished  high 
school  at  Horseheads,  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.  he  decided  to  go  into 
farming  with  his  Dad.  It  naturally  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  business  to  give  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  to  two  men,  and  this  is  being  done 
gradually. 

Two  years  ago  a  pole  barn  (52’  x  65’) 
was  constructed  as  a  loafing  shed  and 
hay  storage  for  the  20-odd  milkers,  as 
well  as  a  well-lined  trench  silo  to  hold 
200  tons  of  grass  or  corn  silage.  Since 
that  time  the  herd  has  been  stepped  up 
to  28,  with  the  goal  in  mind  of  a  top 
size  of  30-35  cows.  When  that  goal  is 


Otto  Farnham,  left,  and  son  Dick  stand  by  their  pit  silo  as  the  cows 
off."  A  "hot"  pipe  prevents  them  from  wasting  silage. 


reached,  the  emphasis  will  be  put  on 
building  production  rather  than  size — 
which  shouldn’t  be  too  difficult,  because 
weights  kept  at  home  for  their  own  in¬ 
formation  indicate  that  the  herd  now 
averages  10,000  lbs. 

The  cows  are  allowed  to  eat  right 
from  the  pit  silo,  are  kept  from  getting 
too  enthusiastic  and  wasting  a  lot  of 
silage  underfoot  by  an  electrically 
charged  pipe  across  the  silo  in  front  of 
the  silage.  The  silage  is  covered  with 
black  plastic  to  prevent  spoilage.  When 
cold  weather  sets  in  the  Farnhams  plan 
to  remove  the  plastic,  because  they 
found  it  rather  difficult  -to  handle  last 
winter  without  damage  after  it  was 
covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

They  learned  something  last  year — 
that  rats  seem  to  like  the  plastic.  They 
ruined  a  good  share  of  it  by  eating 
holes  in  it  after  it  was  stored. 

The  old  barn  is  used  for  hay  storage 
and  milking.  At  present  there  are  four 
stanchions.  While  two  of  the  cows  are 
being  milked,  two  others  are  having 
their  udders  washed.  This  works  out 
quite  satisfactorily,  but  eventually  the 
Farnhams  are  planning  on  a  milking 
parlor  and  bulk  tank. 

The  barnyard  is  blacktopped.  By  in¬ 
vestigation  they  found  that  they  could 
get  the  entire' job  done  in  this  way  for 
about  the  same  amount  as  it  would 
have  taken  to  buy  the  materials  and 
put  in  a  concrete  barnyard  themselves. 

While  the  set-up  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  obvious  that  through  the  use 
of  labor-saving  devices  a  well-organ¬ 
ized,  30-35  cow  dairy  is  being  developed 
by  the  Farnhams. — H.  L.  Cosline 
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HOW  MA]>  Y  HIRED  MEN? 

OW  MANY  hired  men  can  you  afford? 

On  your  farm  you  study  this  question  with 
great  care.  You  may  decide  that  a  new  labor- 
saving  machine  or  two  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  hire  anyone.  You  may  use  some  part-time 
help  at  harvest;  or  you  may  decide  your  business 
warrants  one  or  mdre  full-time  men.  Whatever 
your  decision,  you  figure  thereby  to  increase 
your  income. 

In  addition  to  hired  men  on  farms,  food  pro¬ 
ducers  in  every  county  have  a  number  of  helpers 
on  the  public  payroll,  including  the  Extension 
Service,  SCS,  FHA,  AGP,  etc.  Frankly,  when  I 
add  them  all  together,  the  number  staggers  me. 
And  I  find  that  more  and  more  farmers  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  so  much 
help  and  whether  or  not  the  benefits  are  worth 
the  cost. 

I  don’t  pretend  to.  know  the  answer,  but  I 
think  the  time  is  approaching  -when  a  very  care¬ 
ful  appraisal  will  be  needed.  The  result  of  the 
appraisal  might  bring  a  decision  that  no  change 
is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that 
the  agencies  or  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
some  agencies  should  be  reduced  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture.  What  do  you  think? 

MDDEKN  MAtaE 

HEN  I  FIRST  heard  of  the  idea  of  sys¬ 
temic  insecticides  and  fungicides  —  ones 
that  are  applied  to  the  soil,  taken  up  by  the 
plant,  and  which  kill  diseases  or  the  insect,  that 
eats  or  sucks  the  juice — I  was'  extremely  skep¬ 
tical.  It  just  sounded  too  good  to  be  true. 

But  nothing  is  too  fantastic  for  a  research  man 
to  tackle,  and  at  least  for  a  couple  of  crops  the 
results  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  two 
are  on  the  market.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
per  acre  of  one  insecticide  applied  to  the  soil  at 
planting  time  gives  season-long  control  of  aphids 
and  leafhoppers  on  potatoes,  and  reduces  the 
damage  done  by  flea  beetles. 

A  systemic  fungicide  has  a  double  action 


against  apple  scab,  protecting  fruit  and  foliage 
against  the  disease  and  eradicating  scab  that  has 
already  gotten  a  foothold.  Tests  to  date  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  systemic  fungicide  is  also  effective 
in  lessening  the  damage  from  several  other  dis¬ 
eases. 

SOLID  FOUNDATIONS 

AM  A  FIRM  believer  in  developing  farm  poli¬ 
cies  at  the  grass  roots.  But  to  do  that  effective¬ 
ly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  policies  be  founded  on 
facts  rather  than  on  misinformation  and  wishful 
thinking. 

Your  editors  feel  a  responsibility  to  give  you 
the  newest  information  on  producing  and  mar- 
'■"keting  your  crops  in  order  to  help  you  end  the 
year  with  a  higher  net  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  feel  equally  responsible  to  give  you  the 
facts  on  public  issues  to  help  you  in. arriving  at 
opinions — something  which  we  feel  is  essential. 

The  day  is  past  when  producers  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  can  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  be¬ 
yond  the  line  fence  and  expect  to  be  happy  with 
the  results ! 

THE  PRODUf’ER’S  SHARE 

ONSIDERABLE  concern  is  being  expressed 
in  some  quarters  over  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  consumer’s  food  dollar.  The  latest  figure  I 
have  seen  is  38^,  which  is  given  as  a  new  low. 

Every  time  I  hear  the  subject  mentioned  I 
wonder  how  good  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  con- 
sumer’s  dollar  is  as  a  measure  of  farm  prosper¬ 
ity?  My  chief  reason  for  wondering  is  the  terrific 
change  in  food  marketing  and  buying  habits. 

For  example,  the  share  that  the  farmer  gets  of 
what  the  housewife  pays  is  far  higher  when  she 
buys  a  bag  of  potatoes  than  when  she  buys  po¬ 
tato  chips  or  frozen  french  fries.  Sure  she  is  buy¬ 
ing  potatoes,  but  she  is  also  getting  what  we  call 
“built-in  maid  service.” 

It’s  entirely  possible  that  a  higher  price  per 
bushel  is  paid  to  the  grower  on  the  processed 
potatoes,  even  though  the  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  lower. 
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LOWER  PRIUES  HELI>  EVERYONE 

Since  the  second  World  War  we  have  had  a  na¬ 
tional  habit  of  giving  practically  every  worker  a 
wage  increase  each  year. — Ralph  Robey,  National 
Outlook 

CAN  REMEMBER,  and  so  can  many  of  you, 
when  a  particular  job  was  tagged  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  wage  or  salary  label.  The  man  who  took  the 
job  knew  that  the  only  way  he  could  get  more 
money  was  to  make  himself  of  sufficient  value  to 
his  employer  so  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  job 
with  greater  responsibilities. 

That  didn’t  mean  that  a  man  who  kept  the 
same  job  was  forever  prevented  from  “getting 
ahead.”  If  he  was  smart,  he  improved  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  spending  a  little  less  then  he  earned, 
thereby  gradually  building  up  a  backlog  of 
savings. 

To  some  degree,  the  habit  referred  to  by 
Ralph  Robey  is  the  result  of  inflation,  and  a 
consequent  attempt  to  maintain  the  buying  pow¬ 
er  of  workers’  wages.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  inflation.  Now,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  suffer  the  pangs  of  continued  price  increases, 
it  is  about  time  to  get  “old-fashioned,”  and  pre- 
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vent  inflation  by  limiting  wage  increases  unless 
production  is  increased. 

We  can  go  farther,  too.  The  benefits  of  in¬ 
creased  production  could  well  go  to  everyone, 
including  workers,  through  lower  prices. 

HERDE.S  I  LILSE  TO  H<IME 


“UHE  time — 4  a.m.  The  place — a  rural  com¬ 
munity  anywhere  in  the  Northeast.  Suddenly 
the  quiet  of  early  dawn  is  ripped  by  the  chilling 
scream  of  a  fire  siren.  A  minute  passes  and  the 
sound  of  running  feet  comes  from  the  next  house, 
a  car  door  slams  and  an  engine  leaps  to  life.  An¬ 
other  minute  passes  and  a  fire  engine  comes 
roaring  down  the  street.  ' 

We  tend  to  look  at  our  TV  sets  to  find  our 
heroes,  or  search  the  headlines  to  find  people  of 
importance.  How  often  do  we  look  closer  to 
home  and  honor  our  volunteer  firemen?  They 
are  a  part  of  our  familiar  scene  and  thus  are  of¬ 
ten  overlooked. 

These  men  deserve  more  from  the  people  they 
serve  in  terms  of  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  they 
make  for  community  well-being.  They  are  the 
descendents  of  the  hardy  Minutemen  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord. 

Like  all  human  beings,  our  volunteer  firemen 
are  not  infallible,  either  in  fighting  fires  or  in 
personal  conduct.  But  sometimes  we,  also  being 
human,  have  remembered  too  long  an  error  in 
judgment  or  a  particularly  noisy  celebration  at 
a  fireman’s  convention. 

Let’s  say  thanks  to  them  when  we  have  a 
chance. — G.L.C. 

UNSEEN  POWER 

T  CHRISTMAS  time  comes  the  thought 
that  the  way  to  build  a  better  world  is  to 
build  better  men  and  women.  The  persons  that 
you  and  I  can  influence  most  to  grow  into  better 
men  and  women  are  you  and  me. 

In  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  we  live,  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  our  ability  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  But  in  the  long  run  our  leadership  in  im¬ 
proving  the  world  will  depend  much  more  on 
maintaining  and  developing  our  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  strength  than  it  will  on  the  number  and 
size  of  our  atomic  bombs. 


FUNNY  PEOPLE! 


"^^HY,  WHEN  rather  conclusive  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  the  tie-up  between  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  ar>d  cancer,  do  people  continue  to  smoke? 

Why  do  the  same  people  cut  down  on  or  elim¬ 
inate  butter  and  dairy  products  when  they  read 
an  inconclusive  statement  that  these  foods  may 
increase  cholesterol  levels  and  that  cholesterol 
“is  a  prime  suspect  in  coronary  heart  disease?” 

Why  is  it  that  although  the  United  States  is 
first  in  numbers  of  those  who  suffer  from  coron¬ 
ary  heart  disease,  it  is  only  12th  among  nations 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  milkfat? 

Why  is  it  that  while  the  death  rate  from  heart 
disease  has  increased,  per  capita  consumption  of 
milkfat  has  declined  slightly  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Truly,  as  Art  Linkletter  says,  “People  are 
funny!” 


They  Say 


A  T  THE  END  only  two  things  really  matter 
to  a  man,  regardless  of  who  he  is;  and  they 
are  the  affection  and  understanding  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Anything  and  everything  else  he  creates  are 
insubstantial;  they  are  the  ships  given  over  to 
the  mercy  of  the  wincis  and  tides  of  prejudice. 
But  the  family  is  an  everlasting  anchorage,  a 
quiet  harbor  where  a  man’s  ships  can  be  left  to 
swing  to  the  moorings  of  pride  and  loyalty. 

— Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd. 
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MILK:  It  is  estimated  that  milk  production  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 

market  for  the  first  six  months  of  ’60  will  be  about  4%  above  the 
same  months  in  ’59,  which  will  tend  to  LOWER  the  blend  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  recent  butter  prices  were  highest  in.  five  years,  increasing  from  591^^;  a 
pound  a  year  ago  to  64%^  at  a  comparable  date  this  year,  which  will  tend  to 
INCREASE. the  blend  price. 

About  40%  of  all  U.  S.  milk  sold  by  dairymen  is  now  marketed  under  77  Fed¬ 
eral  Orders. 

(RAX  BERRIES:  The  National  Associatio'n  of  B''ood  Chains  recently 

unnounced  a  nationwide  cranberry  sales  promotion 
campaign  to  continue  through  December.  Farm  organizations  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  possibility  that  irresponsible  statements  about  chemicals  used 
in  food  production  might  cause  serious  injury  to  other  products  as  they  did  to 
cranberries.  All  chemicals  given  government  approval  have  been  carefully 
tested  and  are  safe  to  use  IIT  DIRECTIONS  ARE  FOLLOWED.  That  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  producers. 

If  a  minority  of  producers  ignores  directions,  government  is  justified  in  seizing 
and  destroying.  BUT  ACTION  THAT  INJURES  AN  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY 
MUST  BE  AVOIDED. 

OXIOX  FUTURES:  Recently  an  Illinois  court  ruled  as  constitutional  a 

Federal  law  banning  futures  trading  in  onions.  It 
is  probable  that  the  case  will  eventually  reach  the  Supreme  Court.  Onion  grow¬ 
ers  claimed  that,  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  onions  compared  to  other 
crops,  TRADING  IN  FUTURES  TENDED  TO  DEPRESS  PRICES  TO  PRO¬ 
DUCERS. 

TAXES:  The  1960  edition  of  the  Farmer’s  Tax  Guide  is  now  available  from 

your  County  Agricultural  Agent.  You  will  find  it  helpful  in  pre¬ 
paring  your  farm  income  tax  return  for  1959.  Better  reserve  your  copy  early. 

SOIL  TE]STS:  Cornell  the  number  of  soil  tests  run  has  jumped  phen- 

. . .  iimp  omenajly,  but  Still  more  than  half  of  New  York  farmers 

have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  service.  THE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 
FROM  A  TEST  WILL  HELP  YOU  MANAGE  YOUR  SOILS  TO  GET  GOOD 
PRODUCTION  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST  PER  UNIT.  See  your  County  Agent. 

APPLE  ADVERTISIXO:  Usually  through  deductions  by  processors 

and  Storage  firms,  most  New  York  apple 
growers,  by  November  15,  paid  3^  a  bushel  on  eating  apples,  per  cwt.  on  pro¬ 
cessing  apples,  and  20  a  cwt.  on  juice  apples,  under  a  State  marketing  order  ap¬ 
proved  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  growers.  About  $300,000  is  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  promotion  of  apples  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Some  have  neglected  to  pay,  and  the  Commissioner  "of  Agriculture  can  assess 
penalties  up  to,  $200,  seek  a  court  order,  or  go  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction. 

FEED  SUPPLIES:  The  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  esti- 

mates  feed  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  October  1, 
’59,  as  190  million  tons  of  grains,  oil  seeds  and  other  concentrates,  as  compared 
with  143  million  tons  actually  fed  in  the  preceding  year.  These  reductions — oats, 
24%;  barley,  13%;  sorghum,  7% — were  more  than  offset  by  a  19%  increase  in 
corn  for  grain,  which  is  added  to  a  heavy  carryover  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums. 


I^Y  NEIGHBOR  doesn’t  feel,  (his 
■^'^^year,  much  good  old-fashioned 
Christmas  cheer.  He  says  the  world 
has  gone  to  pot  and  things  at  home 
are  not  so  hot;  he  doesn’t  think  he’ll 
see  again  a  time  when  there’s  good 
will  ’mong  men,  and  peace  on  earth 
he  calls  a  joke  as  rockets  blast  out 
fire  and  smoke.  Most  folks  are  wor¬ 
rying,  says  he,  for  fear  the  gifts  they 
get  will  be  less  valuable  than  those 
they  give,  and  almost  no  one  tries  to 
live  a  life  of  helpfulness  and  good  the 
way  my  neighbor  thinks  they  should, 
so  why  should  he  pretend  he’s  glad 
when  actually  he’s  pretty  sad? 

The  world  ain’t  perfect,  that’s  for 
sure,  it’s  lots  more  sinful  than  it’s 
pure;  but  that’s  an  extra  reason  why 
we  should  attempt  to  see,  say  I,  some 
evidence  of  good  and  right  to  show 
that  all’s  not  black  as  night.  Howe’er 
commercial  it  may  be,  at  least  at 
Christmas  time  you  see  a  few  more 
smiles,  more  joyfulness, i  a  little  extra  friendliness.  No  matter  what’s  be¬ 
hind  a  gift,  the  giver’s  bound  to  get  some  lift;  whenever  Christmas  chimes 
are  rung  and  praises  to  the  Christ-child  sung,  the  coldest  heart  warms  up 
a  mite  and  all  the  world’s  a  bit  more  bright. 


SYRINGES  OR  TUBES 


Special  Demonstration  Offer:  Right  now  is  the  time  to  get 
the  best  for  less  —  and  see  for  yourself. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  your  dealer  is  offering  you  one 
FREE  with  five  —  a  free  tube  or  syringe  of  aureomycin®  for 
Mastitis  (or  targot*)  with  each  five  you  purchase. 

See  for  yourself  why  aureomycin  for  Mastitis  is  8  ways 
better  —  why  you  get  faster,  surer  results  —  yet  use  only  i/4 
as  much  as  most  other  brands !  Your  own  cows  will  prove  this ! 

This  special  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  Aureo¬ 
mycin  for  Mastitis  or  TARGOT  today.  Available  from  your  vet¬ 
erinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer. 

See  why  Aureomycin  for  Mastitis  is  8  ways  better 

1.  One  dose  in  48  hours  —  most  other  brands  every  12  hours. 

2.  Effective  against  important  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  3. 
Coats  and  adheres  to  affected  tissue.  4.  No  organism  resist- 

-  ance  reported.  5.  Not  drawn  out  and  wasted  at  first  milking. 
6.  Does  not  contain  penicillin.  7.  Does  not  freeze.  8.  Available 
either  in  ointment  or  liquid  suspension. 

American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 


Limited  offer -buy  today! 


®.a.ureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  chloi'tetracycline. 
*TARGOT®  Brand  of  aureomycin® 
Chloi’tetracycline  —  Neomycin 
—  Dihydrostreptomycin  —  for  udder  infusion. 


AUREOMYCIN 

FOR  MASTITIS 


1 


(770)  6 


INOCULATION 


New  VICOAT,  a  product  of  the  Nitragin  Company,  gives  you 
all  the  proved,  yield-boosting  benefits  of  Nitragin  inoculation 

.  .  without  the  need  for  time-consuming  farm  application. 
Leading  seedsmen  now  apply  VICOAT  to  their  legume  seed 
BEFORE  you  buy  it  .  .  .  and  effective  inoculating  strength  is 
assured  through  the  spring  planting  season. 

Inoculation  is  an  important  part  of  the  reason  you  plant 
legumes  to  begin  with  —  high  protein  feed  —  lower  feed  costs 
by  reducing  supplement  needs  .  .  .  more  meat  or  milk  per  acre. 
IDo  the  whole  job  of  legume  raising  by  inoculating  every  planting. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT!  YOU  CAN 
SEE  IT  ON  THE  SEED." 


BOOSTS  FORAGE 
YIELDS 


"THAT’S  RIGHT!  THE  VICOAT 


INOCULANT  IS  ON  THE  SEED 


VICOAT  process  assures  an  , 
abundance  of  the  proper 
strain  of  nodule  bacteria 
.  .  .  triggers  greater  nitro¬ 
gen  fixation  .  .  .  pays  off 
in  bigger  forage  yields. 


ON  THIS  TAG 
I  ON  YOUR 
NEXT  BAG  OF 
LEGUME  SEED! 


ENRICHES  THE  SOIL 

Billions  of  effective  bacte¬ 
ria  help  your  legume  crops 
take  free  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  put  it  in  the  soil  .  .  . 
building  loNv-cost  soil  fer¬ 
tility. 


Leading  seed  firms  are  now  inoculating 
small  legume  seed  with  the  VICOAT 
process.  See  your  local  seedsman 


If  VICOATED  seed  is  not  available  in  your  area,  or  if  you  prefer  conventional 
inoculation,  get  the  familiar  orange  NITRAGIN  package  from  your  seedsman. 


THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 

WARRiSSHDS 


When  You  Grow  Tomatoes  .  .  . 

ISN'T  THIS  JUST  WHAT  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR? 
The  Finest  of  Quality— Large,  Attractive  Fruit 
Early  Ripening  But  A  Long  Bearing  Season- 
Firm,  Meaty  Structure  —  Brilliant  Red  Flesh 

The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  all  is 
HARRIS'  MORETON  HYBRID 
—available  only  from  Harris  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market^  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners* 
and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

22  Morton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y 


I960  CATALOG  vmAmdij 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers,  Please 
Be  Sure  to  Mention 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid  Tomato 
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ENCOURAGE  GOOD  MEN 

ERHAPS  a  better  attitude  on  the 
part  of  voters  after  a  good  man  is 
elected  would  help  encourage  other 
good  men  to  run  for  office.  Less  criti¬ 
cism,  but  more  patience,  constructive 
suggestion  and  real  confidence  would 
help.  If  the  idea  of  real  dignity  and 
trust  in  public  office  could  be  promoted 
or  restored,  with  less  of  “politics”  and 
assumed  corruption,  it  might  help.  We 
should  teach  our  children  respect  for 
public  office,  integrity,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  privilege  of  serving  our 
government,  whether  as  an  informed 
voter  or  as  an  office  holder. 

It  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
more  capable  people  of  strong  moral 
fiber  make  the  personal  sacrifice  to  run 
for  election  and  to  serve. — Mrs.  Robert 
G.  Greig,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

FOSTER  OPPORTUNITY 

NE  phase  of  the  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  you  didn’t  cover  fully 
in  your  Forum  Issue  is  that  of  foster¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  enterprise.  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  was  an  important 
one,  and  that  it  includes  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  failure  as  well  as  success.  The 
negative  phases  of  government  func¬ 
tion  in  this  area  may  be  found  to  be 
numerous  and  would  undoubtedly  in¬ 
clude  graduated  tax  on  personal  in¬ 
come,  social  security,  welfare,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  etc.  —  Russell  G. 
Parker,  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATION  PROBLEMS 

You  invite  comment  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  published  in  your  paper  by 
Roger  Freeman  concerning  education. 

I  agree  in  principal  with  most  of  his 
conclusions,  but  I  believe  that  one  part 
in  particular  is  over-simplified.  That 
part  concerns  the  methods  of  raising 
money  and  the  amount*  that  will  be 
necessary  for  quality  mass  education. 

I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  real 
estate  tax  has  reached  its  limits  for 
most  of  our  New  York  State  districts. 
Another  broader  tax  base  must  be  tap¬ 
ped  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  the 
above-mentioned  goals  of  quality  and 
quantity.  Most  folks  do  not  realize  that 
we  have  not  improved  our  curriculums 
very  much  and  that  the  increased  costs 
of  infiation,  plus  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  school  age  kids,  has  all  but 
locked  schools  in  the  straightjacket  of 
doing  a  minimum  job. 

I  agree  very  strongly  with  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  number  2  statement,  where  he  is 
for  rewarding  individual  merit  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

I  feel  that  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a 
point  where  people  must  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  what  we  need  really  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  children  to  meet  20th  century 
life. — Bill  Landauer,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

LET’S  AVOID 
COMPLACENCY 

HE  GREAT  success  of  our  livestock 
disease  control  programs,  at  least 
in  the  field  of  TB  and  brucellosis  in  the 
Northeast,  has  in  our  opinion  resulted 
in  a  feeling  of  complacency  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  others  connected  with 
the  dairy  industry.  Until  such  time  as 
eradication  is  achieved,  this  sort  of 
mental  attitude  can  be  very  dangerous 
and  result  in  widespread  losses  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  cause  greatly  increased  con¬ 
trol  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  rather  drastic  reduction  in  Fed¬ 


eral  funds  available  for  brucellosis 
work  in  this  State  and  several  others 
is  resulting  in  reducing  and  modifying 
these  control  programs.  In  our  opinion, 
it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  arouse 
farmers’  interest  and  as  nearly  as  may 
be  secured,  their  cooperation  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  part  of  these"  programs  at 
their  own  expense.  —  Commissioner 
Elmer  E.  Towne,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Montpelier ,  Vermont. 

BENSON’S  FAULT? 

N  our  humble  opinion  a  farm  paper 
should  be  unbiased  politically.  We  can 
get  all  the  Republican  propaganda  we 
want  at  G.O.P.  headquarters  free. 

Your  Tom  Milliman’s  article  on  what 
a  good  job  Benson  is  doing  nauseated 
us  no  end.  We  sent  Mr.  Milliman  a  few 
facts  about  Mr.  Benson. 

If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
Drew  Pearson’s  column  a  while  you’d 
learn  a  few  things  about  Mr.  Benson 
that  would  at  least  give  you  an  open 
mind.  Sell  your  paper  to  Mr.  Benson 
and  Ike.  You  asked  for  this.  Thank  you. 
— Mort  Brooks,  South  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Editor’s  note;  As  I  see  it,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  legislate  farm  prosperi¬ 
ty  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power. 
We  were  against  unrealistic  high  sup¬ 
ports  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
power;  and  we  are  still  against  them 
when  the  Republicans  are  in. 

Mr.  Benson’s  opponents  like  to  point 
to  the  present  low  prices  and  say  that 
his  policies  are  the  cause.  It  looks  to 
me  that  the  real  cause  is  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  had  ever  since  World 
War  II,  long  before  Mr.  Benson  became 
Secretary.  If  the  program  is  as  good 
as  its  supporters  claim,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  have  cured  the  price  situ¬ 
ation  by  this  time! 

A  BOUC^UET 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  bin  for  which 
please  send  me  my  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  two  more  years.  It’s 
grand  to  know  that  there  are  still  some 
ttice  people  in  the  world.  My  husband 
enjoys  the  paper  so  much  that  he  just 
can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  issue  and 
it  goes  for  me  also.  It’s  such  natural 
reading  and  the  real  true  happenings 
in  life. — Mrs.  A.  Farnan,  Bethel,  Conn. 

FAMILY  FARMS 

HAVE  disagreed  with  you  so  often 
(and  told  you  so)  that  it  seems  only 
fair,  when  you  publish  an  article  with 
which  I  can  completely  agree,  that  I 
tell  you  so.  I  am  referring  to  the  article, 
“The  Big  Farm.” 

Sure,  some  increase  in  the  size  of 
farms  and  operations  might  be  desir¬ 
able.  But  I  think  all  the  evidence  is 
that  farming  is  (and  is  pretty  apt  to 
be)  a  family-size  set-up.  Hired  help 
does  not  take  kindly  to  working  half 
the  night  in  an  emergency,  such  as  hay¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps,  since  they  have  little 
if  any  personal  interest  in  the  farm 
operation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
— Floyd  E.  Morter,  Sr.,  Freeville,  N-y^ 

Editor’s  Note  :  Mr.  Morter  and  I  have 
had  numerous  friendly  arguments 
about  the  past  attempts  of  government 
to  help  agriculture.  Over  the  years  I 
have  had  much  less  faith  than  he  re¬ 
garding  the  results  of  such  efforts.  K 
seems  to  me  that  in  general,  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  in  so  far  as  they  have 
helped  anybody  have  helped  the  big 
farmer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  family 
farm. — H.L.G. 


~  III. . . Him. 


. . .  **  : 


MORE  PROFIT  WITH  G.L.F.  COMPLETE  FEED  SERVICE 


Quult^  ^ 


THE  FEED  SERVICE  WITH  THE  EXTRAS 


and  geared  to  your  farm 

You  get  more  than  just  basic  guarantees  of  protein, 
fat  and  fiber  with  G.L.F.  Poultry  Feeds.  You  actually 
get  a  feed  service  that  is  tailor-made  for  your  farm  .  .  . 
and  constantly  being  improved. 

You  have  the  ideal  feed  to  fit  your  flock  and  your 
management  system — feeds  like  Mash-a-matic  and  All 
Mash  Layer  for  automatic  feeders  .  .  .  Super  Lay,  Lay 
Mash  and  New  Jersey  Formulas  for  mash  and  scratch 
feeding. 

You  find  G.L.F.  feeds  constantly  being  improved. 
For  instance,  arsanilic  acid  is  now  used  in  four  laying 
and  breeding  mashes  to  promote  higher  feed  efficiency. 


higher  rate  of  lay,  improved  hatchability  for  GREATER 
EGG  PROFITS. 

You  have  friendly  G.L.F.  personnel  right  in  your  own 
area  trained  and  ready  to  work  with  you.  They  are 
backed  by  the  latest  research,  extensive  farm  testing  ... 
'and  outstanding  specialists  in  feeding,  crops,  buildings 
and  equipment. 

You  save  money  with  such  G.L.F.  features  as  labor- 
saving  bulk  delivery,  quantity  discounts  for  bag  or  bulk, 
and  pelleted  feeds  (Formulets)  for  easier  handling. 

You  get  the  service  you  want  .  .  .  when  you  want  it. 
That’s  because  G.L.F.  was  organized  by  farmers.  It  is 
run  for  farmers. 

Call  G.L.F.  today.  It’s  the  ideal  time  to  plan  for  your 
winter  flock  requirements. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


(772)  8 
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This  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Taylor  of  Cortland,  R.  F.  D.,  served  by  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  is  one  of  the  most  fully  electrified  farms  I  have  ever  visited. 

From  Kerosene 
To  Fleet  rieity 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


OU  OLDER  women  will  well  re¬ 
member  trying  to  get  breakfast 
on  a  cold,  dark  morning  this 
time  of  year  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp,  especially  when  the  fire 
in  the  old  kitchen  range  did  not  draw 
well.  It  is  not  too  far  back  either  in 
time  when  it  was  much  worse  trying  to 
work  or  read  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
What  a  job  it  was,  too,  trying  to  wash 
the  smoky,  greasy  chimneys  of  the 
lamps.  Remember?  Equally  difficult 
was  trying  to  do  the  chores  by  the  dim 
and  uncertain  light  of  a  lantern. 

I  thought  of  all  those  things  this 
fall  when  I  visited  five  farms  fully 
served  by  electric  power  and  equipment 
What  a  contrast  to  the  old  days  when 
I  was  young!  I  thought  also  about  how 
rapidly  the  use  of  electricity  has  in¬ 
creased  since  it  was  first  started.  I 
jemember  helping  to  call  a  conference 
of  farm  leaders  and  representatives  of 
the  electric  companies  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  companies  to  extend  their  lines 
into  the  rural  districts.  Their  reluct¬ 
ance  was  understandable  for  it  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  take  the  power 
lines  to  the  country  because  the  cus¬ 
tomers  were  so  far  apart.  Moreover, 
when  the  farmer  had  access  to  current, 
his  idea  of  its  use  was  to  have  one 
single  bulb  dangling  from  the  center  of 
the  ceiling.  / 

Electricity  For  Every  Farm 

But  some  of  us  who  represented  the 
farmers  kept  at  it.  We  told  the  electric 
company  leaders  that  once  the  farmers 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  electric¬ 
ity  they  would  use  it  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  We  were  right.  With  much  courage 
and  risk  of  their  investment,  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  power  company  folks  finally 
accepted  our  suggestions  and  started 
building  rural  lines  with  the  goal  or 
ideal  of  making  electricity  available  to 
every  farm.  That  goal  has  just  about 
been  reached,  and  the  electric  utilities 
now  have  the  biggest  investment  in  the 
farm  field  with  the  exception  of  the 
landowner  himself. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  the  large  use 
of  electricity  was  the  difficulty  at  first 
of  getting  equipment.  Today,  that  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  met,  for  there  is  almost 
every  kind  of  machine  to  use  electric 
power  to  cut  down  the  work  on  the 
farm,  both  in  the  bam  and  house. 

With  Lyman  Hammond  and  Henry 
Simons  of  the  New  York  State  Electric 
and  Gas  Corporation,  we  visited  first 
the  Munson  farm  on  Munson  Road, 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Many  of  you  know  Paul 
Munson,  a  longtime  district  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  His  son,  Philip, 
works  the  farm. 

Farming  Is  A  Way  Of  Life 

Philip  has  60  Holsteins  averaging 
11,000  pounds  of  milk.  There  are  350 
acres  on  the  home  farm  and  he  rents 
160  more.  He  grows  about  30  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  also  a  large  acreage  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  does  not  use  grass 
silage.  Phil  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  what  electricity  does  for  him.  In 
fact,  there  is  about  every  electric  gad¬ 
get  in  both  home  and  barn  that  will 
cut  down  labor. 

In  visiting  with  a  friend,  I  am  always 
interested  in  finding  out  something 
about  his  philosophy  of  life.  Phil  has 
four  children:  one  girl  and  three  boys. 
Whatever  else  a  farmer  may  think 
about  his  business,  he  always  agrees 
that  it  is  the  best  place  to  raise  child¬ 
ren.  I  asked  Phil  if  he  were  to  start 
over  again,  would  he  choose  farming 
and  he  said,  “Yes,  we  must  accept 
farming  as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a 
way  of  making  a  living.” 

In  the  city  of  Auburn,  New  York, 
Don  Payne  from  the  Auburn  office  of 
the  New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas 
Corporation  joined  us  and  together  we 
visited  the  farm  of  Richard  Pierce. 
Auburn,  R.  D.  5.  The  Pierces  are  doing 
such  an  outstanding  job  of  farming  that 
a  few  years  ago,  Hugh  Cosline  wrote 
a  story  for  American  Agriculturist 


about  their  operation.  Richai’d  has  42 
milking  Holsteins  with  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  13,000  pounds  with  almost  500 
pounds  of  butterfat.  A  yearling  bull 
took  the  first  prize  this  year  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  An  artificial 
breeding  service  is  maintained  for  their 
own  and  some  of  their  neighboi’s’  herds. 
Like  almost  all  successful  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  the  Pierces  lean  heavily  on  le¬ 
gumes. 

Both  the  farm  and  the  home  are  fully 
electrified  with  about  every  practical 
machine  that  can  be  powered  by  elec¬ 
tricity! 

First  Bulk  Milk  Tank 

From  Auburn,  we  journeyed  to  Mace- 
don,  New  York,  near  Rochester,  where 
Cary  Jeerings,  Director  of  Rural  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Rochester  Gas  and 
Electric,  met  us.  We  then  visited  the 
farm  of  Robert  Nortier  at  Macedon. 
Bob  has  40  cows  with  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  production  of  11,500  pounds.  He 
owns  120  acres  and  rents  125  additional. 
While  we  were  there,  Bob  was  very 
busy  building  a  big  corn  crib  or  corn 
house.  Both  sides  slant  upward  with 
open  spaces  between  the  boards,  while 
the  center  of  the  house  will  be  big 
enough  to  drive  into  and  to  store  sev¬ 
eral  large  pieces  of  equipment.  I  have 
never  seen  a  farm  more  fully  equipped 
with  electric  labor  savers,  as  well  as 
with  all  other  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 
There  was  about  everything  that  is  at 
all  practical,  including  2  hay  driers,  and 
the  first  bulk  milk  tank  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  Nortier  home  is  entirely 
heated  by  electricity,  and  the  family 
find  it  a  most  satisfactory  source  of 
heat  from  every  standpoint. 

Impressed  were  all  of  us  with  Bob’s 
work  shop  and  his  very  evident  me¬ 
chanical  ability.  Bob  is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  a  modern  farmer  must  be  a 
mechanic,  for  it  surely  would  be  too 
costly  to  hire  a  serviceman  every  time 
something  breaks  down.  The  Nortiers 
have  three  boys  growing  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  outdoor  life 
and  modern  farming. 

To  make  t,his  story  about  the  modern 
use  of  electVicity  on  farms  complete, 
I  took  another  day  to  meet  Mr.  R.  H. 
Harvey  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation  and  Henry  Knoble,  one  of 
his  associates,  at  their  company’s 
branch  office  in  Cortland  and  with  them 
visited  farms  served  by  this  company. 


Our  first  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  Frank  K.  Taylor  of 
Cortland,  R.  F.  D.  Hundreds  of  you  Will 
remember  Frank  because  for  many 
years,  in  addition  to  operating  a  big 
farm,  he  has  served  as  an  auctioneer, 
and  a  darn  good  one,  too.  I  told  Frank 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  what  he 
did  to  me  once.  At  a  farm  auction, 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  were 
on  different  sides  of  the  big  crowd  and 
both  started  bidding  on  the  same 
article.  Frank,  who  knew  us  both,  kept 
egging  us  on  until  we  got  the  article 
up  to  twice  what  it  was  really  worth. 
Then  I  gave  up  and  he  struck  it  down 
to  Belle,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
auctioneer  and  our  friend,  the  late  Dean 
Carl  Ladd. 

Frank  has  a  really  big  farm  opera¬ 
tion  with  some  465  acres.  There  are 
about  80  Holstein  milkers  with  140 
head  in  all.  The  herd  averages  over 
10,000  pounds.  Not  in  a  long  time  have 
I  seen  a  finer  herd  of  yearling  heifers. 
They  are  sheltered  and  fed  under  an 
open  shed,  paved,  and  with  bedding 
where  they  can  get  in  and  sleep  warm, 
and  yet  can  run  in  and  out  of  doors 
at  will.  ' 

All  For  $1.50  A  Day 

Like  every  other  good  farmer  I  have 
visited  in  years,  Frank  leans  heavily  on 
legumes,  including  large  acreage  of 
clover,  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil.  To 
cut  the  cost  of  purchased  grain,  Frank 
raises  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  4,000 
bushels  of  oats.  His  300-ton  hay  crop 
is  70%  legumes.  A  great  believer  in  the 
use  of  lime,  he  has  sometimes  applied 
as  much  as  8  tons  to  the  acre.  Frank 
says,  “The  corn  on  this  limed  ground 
was  out  of  this  world.” 

When  I  asked  him  how  many  electric 
motors  he  had  in  the  barn  and  house,  he 
looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  “I  never  counted  them,  but  there 
must  be  over  40.” 

“How  would  you  like  to  run  the  out¬ 
fit  without  electricity?”  I  inquired. 

,  “I  wouldn’t  and  I  couldn’t.  As  you 
can  see,  this  is  a  fair-sized  operation, 
yet  I  do  it  with  comparatively  little 
hired  help  because  of  electricity.  To 
keep  all  of  this  equipment  going,  it 
costs  me  a  little  over  $1.50  a  day.  Even 
if  the  work  done  by  electricity  could  be 
done  half  as  well  by  hired  help,  it  would 
cost  me  ten  times  as  much.” 

Asked  as  to  how  much  money  he  had 


invested  in  equipment,  including  elect¬ 
rical,  he  said  it  was  at  least  $30,000 
I  think  this  is  low  because  his  equip¬ 
ment  included  three  trucks,  five  trac¬ 
tors,  two  hay  dryers  and  much  more 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

“This  is  a  good  time,”  I  told  Frank, 
‘while  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Knoble  are 
here  to  ask  you  what  is  the  best  service 
the  company  can  provide.” 

Frank’s  an.swer  was  prompt  and  em¬ 
phatic.  “It’s  to  help  a  farmer  choose 
exactly  the  right  equipment  for  the 
right  job  and  then  teach  him  how  to  use 
it  and  keep  it  working.” 

On  this  point,  the  electric  utilities 
have  rural  service  representatives  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  with  farmers 
and  dealers  on  the  relation  of  electricity 
to  agriculture. 

Some  Great  Jerseys 

The  next  farm  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Knoble  and  I  visited  was  an  entirely 
different  setup  from  any  of  the  other 
electrified  farms  that  I  have  seen  this 
fall.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Summer  on  Page  Greene  Road, 
Cortland,  New  York.  In  a  section  where 
almost  every  cow  is  a  Holstein,  the 
Summers  have  built  a  most  successful 
dairy  with  100  head  of  purebred  Jerseys. 
Moreover,  they  have  done  it  on  less 
than  100  acres  of  land,  and  with  very 
little  help  e.xcept  their  own  labor  and 
that  of  their  sixteen-year-old  daughter. 
The  average  annual  production  of  their 
Jerseys  is  over  7,000  lbs.  with  a  butter- 
fat  test  of  between  5  and  6%.  The  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  much  higher  in  a  year 
or  so  because  many  of  their  cows  are 
first  calf  heifers. 

To  a  visitor,  the  reasons  for  the 
Summers’  success  are  easy  to  see. 
Much  emphasis  is  put  on  legumes,  im¬ 
proved  pastures,  and  on  the  full  use  of 
equipment,  including  especially  that 
powered  by  electricity.  Mrs.  Summer 
said,  “Electricity  is  our  cheapest  hired 
man.  We  couldn’t  do  anything  without 
it.” 

Another  reason  why  this  farm  family 
is  so  successful  is  the  enthusiasm  for 
and  love  of  their  cows  by  all  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Summer  took  us 
into  the  house  which,  incidentally,  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  frame  house  in 
Cortland  .County,  to  point  with  great 
pride  to  the  prizes  that  their  stock  had 
won  at  the  State  and  other  fairs  this 
fall.  The  walls  of  a  whole  room  were 
pretty  well  lined  with  the  awards,  many 
of  them  first  prizes.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  this  small  family  farm  had  one  of 
the  leading  Jersey  herds  in  the  North¬ 
east.  It  was  interesting  also  to  note 
that  many  of  the  prizes  were  won  by 
the  summers’  sixteen-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  with  her  own  Jerseys.  Although  she 
is  very  busy  with  her  school  work  and 
plans  to  become  a  teacher,  this  young 
lady  is  just  as  enthusiastic  about  their 
fine  Jerseys  as  are  her  ‘  father  and 
mother. 

Family  Farms  Not  Disappearing 

There  is  much  talk  of  late  about  the 
disappearing  small  family  farm.  During 
the  past  season,  I  have  personally 
visited  many  dairy  farms,  the  majority 
of  which  were  relatively  small.  Every 
one  was  a  profitable,  successful  enter¬ 
prise.  Every  one  had  certain  basic  qual¬ 
ities  that  are  necessary  for  success. 
Here  are  a  few,  not  necessarily  in 
order: 

1.  These  successful  farms  are  all  well 
equipped,  including  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  but  judgment  was  also  used  in 
not  over-buying,  thereby  tying  up  too 
much  capital.  Although  I  visit  north¬ 
eastern  farms  regularly,  I  am  constant¬ 
ly  amazed  at  how  rapidly  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  especially  electric,  is 
coming  in  to  save  labor.  Some  of  these 
include  bulk  milk  tanks,  barn  cleaners, 
barn  hay  dryers,  electric  heaters  in  milk 
houses,  silo  unloaders,  and  literally  doz¬ 
ens  of  electrically  powered  equipment 
in  the  home. 

(Continued  on  Page  22} 
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about  $30  a  year  if  you  didn’t  get  any 
extra  for  the  picker  on  a  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  likely  that  a  used  ma¬ 
chine  with  quick-lubricating  equipment 
should  be  worth  more  than  one  without. 
But,  in  any  event,  the  cost  of  this  labor- 
saving  equipment  is  reasonable. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
can  derive  benefit  from  a  quick-lubri¬ 
cator  on  a  corn  picker.  Most  obvious, 
perhaps,  is  the  actual  time  you  save. 
You  turn  greasing  time  into  picking 
time,  possible  two  hours  a  day.  At  a 
dollar  an  hour  for  your  time,  you’d 
break  even  on  your  investment  in  fif¬ 
teen  days  of  picking  —  on  paper,  at 
least.  In  addition,  you  should  be  able  to 
count  on  longer  service,  because  of  bet¬ 
ter  lubrication.  This  may  not  be  very 
apparent  over  the  years  because  good 
performance  is  less  noticeable  than  are 
the  failures. 

If  you  use  hired  help,  you  should  feel 
easier  about  turning  all  that  high- 
price(i  machinery  over  to  someone  else. 
With  a  picker  that  you  have  to  “grease 
by  hand”,  there  is  always  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  some  of  the  fittings  will  be  ne¬ 
glected  because  they’re  hard  to  get  at. 
This  can  mean  costly  repairs,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  disas¬ 
sembling  just  to  replace  a  relatively 
inexpensive  bearing. 

The  quick-lubricating  systems  are 
really  pretty  simple.  Lubricant  is  pres¬ 
sure-fed  from  a  central  source  to  bear¬ 
ings  through  small  hoses,  usually  made 
of  nylon.  This  means  that  a  .machine 
has  to  be  specially  designed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  such  a  system.  Fit¬ 
tings  must  be  stationary,  for  instance, 
which  has  often  meant  re-design. 

Probably  the  best  way  for  you  to  get 


quick-lubrication  equipment  on  a  corn 
picker  (or  any  machine)  is  to  order  it 
new.  While  it  might  be  possible,  in 
some  instances,  to  make  a  field  instal¬ 
lation,  you’d  want  to  be  pretty  sure  of 
the  cost.  The  labor  cost  could  make 
the  improvement  in  an  old  machine 
rather  expensive,  so  you’d  need  a  good 
solid  estimate  before  making  such  a 
decision. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DALAPO^’  CiiOOD  FOR 
(IFArKORAS.S 

Minnesota  researchers  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  procedure  that  will  almost  com¬ 
pletely  rid  potato  fields  of  quackgrass. 

W.  W.  Nelson  and  R.  E.  Nylund,  who 
tested  the  practice  for  3  years  at  the 
Northeast  Experiment  Station,  Duluth, 
report  the  method  as  follows:  (1)  Let 
the  quackgrass  grow  6  to  8  inches  tall; 
(2)  spray  the  grass  with  10  pounds  of 
dalapon  per  acre  in  enough  water  to 
give  good,  uniform  coverage;  and  (3) 
wait  another  7  to  10  days,  then  plow 
and  plant  the  potatoes. 

Each  year  they  tested  it,  the  system 
gave  either  good  to  excellent  control. 
Nelson  and  Nylund  say  the  biggest 
problem,  however,  is  cost  of  the  dala¬ 
pon,  which  runs  about  $20  to  $25  per 
acre  at  current  prices. 

Yields  were  not  improved  by  con¬ 
trolling  quackgrass.  Of  the  three  spray¬ 
ing  rates  tried,  the  10-pound-per-acre 
application  gave  the  best  “kill”  at 
lowest  cost. 

Dalapon  treatments  should  not  be 
used  on  red-skinned  potatoes.  In  some 
cases  the  herbicide  will  cause  the  pota¬ 
toes  to  have  a  lighter  color. 


Sealed  bearings  began  to  appear 
around  1946  and  they  have  completely 
eliminated  greasing  on  some  simple 
equipment.  They  are  precision  bearings 
(usually  ball  bearings)  which  are  thor¬ 
oughly  sealed.  The  lubrication  put  in 
at  the  factory  before  sealing  lasts  al¬ 
most  indefinitely;  manufacturers  usu¬ 
ally  say  that  such  bearings  will  last 
for  “the  life  of  the  machine.”  Sealed 
bearings  such  as  this  are  used  on  grain 
drill  openers,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
larger,  more  complex  machines. 

Tapered  Bearings 

Another  approach  to  the  sealed  bear¬ 
ing  idea  is  used  with  tapered  roller 
bearings.  These  bearings  are  adjustable 
for  tightness  and  it  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  be  re-packed  with 
greas.e  at  least  once  a  year.  Replace¬ 
able  seals  protect  the  bearings,  keeping 
grease  in  and  dirt  out.  Precision  bear¬ 
ings  such  as  these  are  extremely  dur¬ 
able  and  long-lived,  so  that  reasonable 
care  will  give  almost  indefinite  service. 

In  many  cases,  precision  bearings  are 
optional  on  machines  such  as  disk  har¬ 
rows,  drills  and  plow-colters.  You 
should  strongly  consider  getting  them, 
whenever  they  are  available,  because  of 
the  time  they’ll  save  you  on  greasing 
and  the  repair  costs  they’ll  eliminate. 
The  cost  isn’t  really  very  high — one  10 
foot  wheel  disk  costs  only  about  $47 
more  with  sealed  bearings  than  it  does 
with  “plain”  bearings.  Figuring  inter¬ 
est  and  depreciation  over  a  10-year  life, 
that  means  you’d  spend  about  $7  a  year 
to  avoid  greasing,  and  probably  get 
longer  life  in  the  bargain. 

Even  more  spectacular  is  the  im¬ 
provement  in  more  complex  machines 
such  as  corn  pickers  and  combines. /Not 
very  many  years  ago,  a  two-row  corn 
picker  had  around  130  fittings  and 
greasing  it  was  a  two-hour  job.  Today, 
you  can  buy  either  of  two  possible  ways 
to  reduce  the  chore  of  greasing  a  corn 
picker.  Both  make  use  of  many  sealed 
bearings,  as  well  as  centralized  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lubricant. 

Centralized  lubrication  requires  that 
you  grease  ^ach  fitting  as  always,  but 
the  fittings  are  located  in  groups,  or 
“banks”,  with  small  hoses  going  to  the 
bearings.  This  greatly  reduces  the  time 
required  for  greasing,  and  might  cost 
you  about  $100  more  on  a  new  picker. 


GOOD 


VENTILATION  PAYS  OFF! 


Live  better  ,  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically!  NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Leland  C.  Wickham,  dairy 
farmer  of  Cattaraugus, 
New  York,  is  pleased 
with  his  electric  ventila¬ 
tion  system.  It  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  keeping  his  dairy 
stable  free  of  drafts,  reducing  mois¬ 
ture  damage  to  the  barn  and  keeping 
livestock  and  workers  healthier.  Mr. 
Wickham  operates  a  168  acre  dairy 


farm  of  32  cows  in  the  Town  of  Otto. 

Why  not  ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Representative  about  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  for  your  barns  and  stables? 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  he 
can  help  you  use  electricity  to  save 
time,  increase  profits  and  cut  costs. 
His  services  are  absolutely  free.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  him  through 
your  nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Here  you  see  many  little  feeder  lines  running  to  bearings  all  over  the  picker.  They 
carry  lubricant  from  a  central  supply,  (arrow)  allow  you  to  grease  machine  on  the  go. 


GREASE  ON  THE  RUN 


By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


Greasing  has  always  been  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  it’s  been  getting  a  lot 
better  in  recent  years,  what  with  seal¬ 
ed  bearings,  banks  of  fittings,  and  the 
newer  quick-lubricators.  All  of  this 
should  ultimately  result  in  lower  repair 
costs;  as  well  as  lower  labor  costs  dur¬ 
ing  operation. 


You  can  also  buy  at  least  two  brands 
of  corn  pickers  equipped  with  quick- 
lubricators,  for  on-the-go  lubrication. 
You’ll  spend  $75  to  $250  extra  for  this 
convenience,  but  it  may  be  a  bargain  at 
that.  Figuring  depreciation  and  interest 
over  a  10-year  life,  this  could  cost  you 
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Look,  Mom,  no  hands!  —  An  engineer 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Louis 
A.  Liljedahl,  has  designed  an  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  PILOT  FOR  FARM  TRAC¬ 
TORS.  The  automatic  pilot  is  intended 
for  use  with  the  power  steering  hook¬ 
ups  featured  on  many  tractors.  It  has 
lightweight  feelers  capable  of  sensing 
the  position  of  the  crop  row  in  relation 
to  the  tractor’s  front  tires  which  close 
switches  when  the  tractor  moves  too 
close  or  too  far  from  the  row.  A  pilot 
model  is  now  being  field  tested,  but  it 
will  be  awhile  before  it’s  marketed. 

Crossbred  Cows  — Research  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  has  found  that  cross¬ 
bred  cows  have  averaged  14.5%  more 
butterfat  and  4.5%  more  milk  in  10 
years  of  research.  Also,  they  have  per¬ 
formed  better  than  purebreds  in  liv¬ 
ability  and  rate  of  gain.  Less  than  half 
as  many  crossbred  as  purebred  calves 
died,  and  their  first  3-year  growth  was 
faster. 


Wolf  Will  Hite  Himself  Very  Cheaply  As  a  Shepherd 


How's  this  for  pasture? 


.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Knows  The  Facts 


vest  after  six  days  of  growth,  eight 
inches  tall.  Grass  incubator  is  a  10  by 
12  foot  shed  with  racks  for  120  pans 
of  fertilized  water.  There  is  disagree¬ 
ment  regarding  economics  of  using  this 
method  to  feed  cows,  but  manufac¬ 
turer  says  this  feed  costs  $9  per  ton. 


No  More  Tom  Turkeys?  -Some  pretty 
unique  turkey  poults  have  been  hatched 
at  the  USDA  experimental  center  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland.  They  look  like 
any  other  poults,  but  they’re  different 
because  they  have  no  paternal  grand¬ 
father.  Their  sire,  hatched  about  a  year 
ago,  developed  parthenogenetically  in 
a  nonfertilized  egg.  That  sixty-four 
dollar  word  means  reproduction  by  self- 
fertilization,  that  is,  a  bird  grew  in  an 
egg  never  fertilized  by  a  male  turkey. 
Only  one  of  the  five  males  developed  in 
this  manner  has  descendants,  but  the 
program  has  broadened  understanding 
of  genetics  and  cell  growth. 


We  dairymen  follow  a  busy,  do-it-yourself  way  of  life.  We’re  either  at 
work  in  our  barns  or  fields  .  .  .  keeping  accounts  and  figuring  costs  ...  or 
planning  next  year’s  operation.  Naturally,  we  don’t  have  the  time  to  keep  I 
up  with  daily  shifts  in  the  market  situation  ...  or  with  changing  costs  and  ! 
other  milkshed-wide  conditions  that  affect  our  competition  and  our  income.  | 
But  we  don’t  want  a  'Volf’s”  self-serving  advice  about  these  things  either.  j 

It’s  no  discredit  to  dealers  or  consumers  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  i 
milk  prices.  But  we  dairymen  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  determine  our  own  best  interests  j 
in  the  market  place.  And  by  operating  our  own  marketing  facilities,  and  actually 
selling  milk  at  wholesale  and  retail,  we  Dairymen’s  League  members  know  the  costs 
and  prices  that  are  fair  to  dairymen  as  well  as  competitive  in  the  market. 


Grass  Factories  —  A  long-used  tech¬ 
nique  called  hydroponics  is  being  adapt¬ 
ed  to  grow  grass  in.  pans  under  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting.  Grass  is  ready  for  har- 


FARMER-OWNED 
OPERATING  COOPERATIVE 

As  My  Eyes  and  Ears  in  the  Market  Place 


Information  in  this  column  comes  from 
mamifactui  ers ,  experiment  stations, 
farmers,  and  from  anywhere  the  editors 
find  new  ideas  that  we  think  will  interest 
you.  A  card  will  bring  you  more  details  if 
they  are  available.  If  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 


The  League  knows  what  it  costs  to  process  and  deliver  milk.  Its  member -owned-and- 
operated  facilities  tell  the  whole  story  all  the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer.  They 
provide  a  running  record  of  what  milk  sells  for  .  .  .  and  what  in  fairness  it  should  sell  for 
.  .  .  every  day  of  every  year.  A  record  that  predicts  almost  to  the  penny  what  price  levels 
of  manufacturing  milk  will  open  the  floodgates  to  outside  competition. 

I  believe  in  that  sort  of  information.  I  like  to  see  such  hard-based  facts  presented 
before  State  and  National  hearings.  And  because  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  the  facts 
and  uses  them  constantly  in  the  interests  of  all  producers,  I  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
^Why  don’t  you? 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
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About  4)al viujES  Paralysis: 


Not  so  long  ago  we  called  at  a 
farm  where  one  of  the  dairy  cows 
was  down  with  milk  fever  after  calv¬ 
ing  the  day  before.  We  treated  her  with 
the  usual  calcium  preparation  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  was  much  better. 
We  didn’t  try  to  get  her  up  imme-'i- 
ately  and  left  after  telling  the  owner 
that  she  would  probably  get  up  within 
the  next  hour.  However,  he  called  us 
back  about  five  hours  later  and  report¬ 
ed  that  the  cow  still  hadn’t  got  up. 
When  we  saw  her  again  the  cow  was 
eating  and  acted  completely  alert,  but 
we  noticed  that  one  of  her  hind  legs 
was  turned  out  from  her  body  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner.  This  was  explained 
when  an  examination  showed  that  the 
cow  was  afflicted  with  calving  para¬ 
lysis. 

Bruised  Nerve 

This  trouble  is  fairly  common  and 
is  caused  by  bruising  of  one  or  both 
of  the  large  obturator  nerves  which 
branch  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  flanks  and  gov¬ 
ern  the  muscles  which  help  to  hold 
the  hind  legs  under  the  body  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  manner.  Although  it  may  occur  in 
cows  of  any  age,  it  is  seen  most  often 
in  first-calf  heifers  that  have  excep¬ 
tionally  large  calves.  Injuries  at  calv¬ 
ing  time  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
nerves  lie  in  an  exposed  position 
against  the  pelvic  bones  on  each  side 
of  the  birth  canal  where  they  have  a 
good  chance  of  being  pinched  by  the 
passage  of  a  calf. 

When  only  one  of  the  nerves  is  in¬ 
jured,  the  leg  on  that  side  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  turned  out  away  from  the 
body  because  the  muscles  that  hold  it  in 
a  natural  position  are  unable  to  func¬ 
tion.  When  both  nerves  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  the  hind  legs  are  likely  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  body  while  the 
cow  rests  on  her  udder  in  a  spraddled 
position.  Animals  are  unable  to  get  up. 
and  in  struggling  to  get  on  the  feet  they 
may  split  the  pelvis  or  throw  a  hip  out 
of  joint  to  make  a  bad  condition  com¬ 
pletely  hopeless. 

A  presumptive  diagnosis  can  often 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  typical  symp¬ 
toms  that  show  one  or  both  hind  legs 
to  be  partially  paralyzed,  especially 


when  the  animal  has  been  unable  to  get 
up  since  calving,  but  eats  and  appears 
completely  normal  otherwise.  Just  to  be 
safe,  though,  it  will  usually  be  best  to 
have  a  veterinarian  check  the  cow,  for 
paralyzed  hind  quarters  can  be  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  several  troubles.  These  include 
such  things  as  milk  fever,  acetonemia, 
grass  tetany,  mastitis,  anthrax,  light¬ 
ning  stroke,  poisoning,  and  hardware 
trouble. 

No  Treatment 

No  treatment  can  be  recommended 
for  calving  paralysis,  for  the  injured 
nerves  are  well  back  in  the  body.  How¬ 
ever,  owners  can  try  hot  packs  or  non¬ 
blistering  white  liniment  or  heat  lamp 
applications  in  the  lumbar  region  to 
stimulate  circulation  in  this  area.  They 
will  at  least  do  no  harm,  even  if  they 
don’t  do  any  good  .4s  a  rule,  though, 
it  will  be  best  to  move  the  cow  into  a 
box  stall  or  out-doors  where  she  is  fed 
and  watered  a.«  usual  until  she  is  able 
to  get  up,  Afflicted  animals  can  be 
moved  on  a  stone  boat  or  door  or  board 
gate  and  should  never  be  dragged. 

Religion  is  the  basis  of  ci^dl  soci¬ 
ety — Edmund  Burke 

Dairy  cows  should  be  milked  regularly 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  up,  but  it 
may  be  handier  for  owners  to  forget 
about  this  job  If  the  udder  is  free  of 
infection,  even  a  heavv-milking  cow 
will  dry  up  without  any  danger  to  her¬ 
self  when  she  is  left  unmilked  for  a  few 
days. 

Whatever  else  is  done,  we  personallv 
believe  that  it  is  best  to  strap  or  tie 
the  hocks  together  during  the  recovery 
period  to  prevent  injuries  that  may  oc¬ 
cur  while  cows  are  floundering  about 
and  trying  to  get  un  If  a  cow  isn’t  able 
to  do  it  herself,  she  .should  be  turned 
a  couple  of  times  daily  so  she  doesn’t 
continually  lie  on  the  same  side. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long 
a  cow  will  be  down,  for  the  duraton 
of  paralysis  is  dependent  on  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  nerve  injury.  Accordingly,  she 
may  be  up  in  a  couple  of  days  or  be 
down  for  several  weeks.  However,  bar¬ 
ring  complications  from  infection  of 
the  reproductive  tract,  most  of  these 
paralyzed  cows  will  eventually  get  up 
again. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EOXG  HAY 
STIEL  lY  THE  FUTUKE 

Pelleting  of  long  hay  is  not  just 
“arPund  the  corner.”  says  H.  J.  Larson, 
dairy  husbandrvman  at  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Present  pelPting  processes  usually 
require  artificial  drying  and  grinding 
of  hay.  which  is  costly  because  of  the 
time  and  power  requirements.  If  long 
hay  can  be  pelleted  out  in  the  field, 
it  will  become  more  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  farm  use.  At  least  one 
equipment  firm  has  developed  a  field 
pelletizer,  but  it  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage. 

In  feeding  trials  comparing  loose 
long  hay  and  pelleted  long  hay,  there 
were  no  differences  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  dry  matter  intake,  and  ruminat¬ 
ing  time  among  groups  of  animals  in 
the  test.  However,  eating  time  was 
somewhat  less  when  using  the  pelleted 
ration. 

The  cost  of  harvesting,  handling, 
storing  and  feeding  pelleted  hay  are 
the  main  considerations  in  its  use.  It 
will  certainly  simplify  storage  and 
handling  problems.  For  the  present, 
however,  pelleting  rations  are  not  rec¬ 
ommended  unless  there  is  a  definite 
economic  advantage. 


47,000 

(wishes  to  all  members  and  friends) 

MERRY  CHRISTMASES 

and 

527,040 

(total  of  "A  COW  A  MINUTE"  goal) 

HAPPY  NEW  YEARS 

from 

the  staff,  technicians  and  directors 

of 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  S28-A  <s>  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


CHAftAPIDN-BERQER 

ROTARt  SHOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

fits  all  models  ot  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  bonks  tor  redrifting.  Any 
one  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Check  here  if  you  want  the  facts  about  Q  Silo  Unloader  Q  Bunk  Feeder. 
Name _ 

Add  ress  _ _ 

City  _ _ State  _ 

PLEASE  PRINT  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

Get  the  facts  and  order  soon  for  generous  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  now  in  effect. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 
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COZY  G 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  S!T 


OUTDOORS 


WITH 


"HOT  SEAT" 


A  comfortable 
cushion  that 
radiates  heat 
'vhen  touched. 
Uses  no  fuel, 
electricity  or 
chemicals. 
Lasts 
forever. 


2 

SIZES 
f?eg.  $1.98  ea. 


Jumbo  $2.98  ea. 


Heavy  duty,  moisture  proof  covering  makes 
HOT  SEAT  useable  in  all  types  of  weather. 
Even  relaxes  back  tension  in  chilly  trucks, 
cars,  house  trailers,  boats,  tractors,  etc. 


SHOE  AND  BOOT  INSERT 


It's  great  to  have 
a  seat  on  HOT 
SEAT  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  cool  weather 
o  r  winter  sports. 
Even  relaxes  back 
tension  i  n  chilly 
cars,  trucks,  house 
trailers  and  boats. 

ONE  PAIR 


Enclosed  is  my  check 

or  money  order  for  $ - 

Please  Send  Me  Post  Paid 

_ PAIR  OF  "HOT  FOOT" 

_ □  Reg.  or  O  Jumbo  Hot  Seat 


Name  - — - 

Address - — - 

City_— _  State - 

MAIL  TO 

PRUDENTIAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  207 

troy  new  YORK* 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nigbts, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  .Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


County  Agricultural  Agent  Ira  Blixt  with  the  winners  in  the  speaking  contest  held  in 
connection  with  the  Community  Leadership  Development  Program.  Seated  front,  from 
left  to  right:  County  Agent  Blixt;  Mrs.  Raymond  Aungier,  Tully,  first  prize  winner;  Mrs. 
Newton  Parker,  Cortland;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Schaub,  Cortland.  Back  row:  Patrick  Scarano,  Cort¬ 
land;  Lloyd  Cotterill,  Dryden;  and  Stuart  Alexander,  Marathon,  second  prize  winner. 


FARM  LEADERI^HIP 


By  JOHN  ALLEN 


I  i  N  OFF-HAND  remark  at  an 

Agricultural  Department  execu- 
I  I  tive  committee  meeting  that 

“something”  should  be  done  to 
help  leaders  become  better  leader^,  set 
Cortland  County  Agricultural  Agent 
H.  Ira  Blixt  to  thinking. 

The  result  was  a  five-week  series  on 
Community  Leadership  Development 
which  was  open  to  anyone  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  four  top-notch  men  in  their 
fields  were  engaged  to  lead  the  sessions 
on  successive  Thursday  evenings. 

Such  a  program  entailed  certain 
costs,  so  Ira  took  his  problems  to  the 
banks  of  the  county.  All  were  frankly 
skeptical  that  such  a  program  would 
be  very  popular.  But  the  county  agent 
got  four  of  them  to  promise  to  put  up 
the  necessary  $200  if  at  least  35  per¬ 
sons  enrolled  in  the  program. 

When  the  night  of  the  first  program 
rolled  around  162  county  residents  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
each  of  the  five  programs  was  120.  The 
participants  included  dairy  farmers, 
poultrymen,  county  assemblymen, 
teachers,  grain  dealers,  milk  plant  offi¬ 
cials,  president’s  of  PTA’s,  chairmen  of 
home  demonstration  units,  bankers, 
church  workers  and  just  plain  interest¬ 
ed  people. 

E.  H.  Fallon,  general  manager  of  the 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 
expressed  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
program  on  the  opening  night  when  he 
told  the  group  that  people  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  responsibility  and  are 
willing  to  work  can  be  effective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  nation’s  free  institutions 
and  in  helping  build  a  better  society. 

“We  need  good  leadership  today 
more  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
perplexities  of  our  age,  because  of  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  said. 

He  emphasized  the  rapid  changes 
with  a  chart  showing  the  upswing  in 
egg  production,  farm  production,  gross 
national  production,  labor  force,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  earning  power  of  the 
nation’s  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Gordon  Cummings,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rural  sociology,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  the  second  speaker.  In 
elaborating  on  his  topic  “How  to  Be  a 
Modern  Leader,”  Dr.  Cummings  told 
his  audience  that  there  are  no  10  easy 
lessons  a  person  may  take  to  become  a 


good  leader.  The  challenge  facing  to¬ 
day’s  leader  is  to  reduce  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  technological  improvements 
made  and  society’s  ability  to  keep  pace 
with  them. 

“An  effective  leader  must  help  the 
people  adjust  to  the  great  change  tak¬ 
ing  place  throughout  the  entire  world,” 
he  said.  Remember  that  in  all  human 
relations  there  are  no  substitutes  for 
sincerity,  generosity  and  genuine  re¬ 
spect  for  others.” 

Russell  Martin,  professor  of  exten¬ 
sion  and  information  at  Cornell,  spoke 
to  the  group  on  “How  to  Stand-Up, 
Speak-Up  and  Shut-Up.”  The  fourth 
night’s  session  was  devoted  to  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  visual  and  audio  aids  in  hav¬ 
ing  people  see  what  is  being  talked 
about.  Elmer  S.  Phillips,  professor  of 
extension  teaching  and  information  at 
Cornell,  led  that  meeting. 

The  final  meeting  was  “How  to  Ac¬ 
complish  Business  in  a  Business  Meet¬ 
ing,”  and  was  led  by  Dr.  Cummings. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  series  was  a 
speaking  contest  in  which  13  members 
of  the  program  entered.  Prize  money 
for  the  top  six  came  from  money  put 
up.  by  the  banks. 

Winners  in  the  finals  of  the  speaking 
contest,  which  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  McGraw  Central  School,  are 
as  follows; 

First:  Mrs.  Raymond  Aungier,  Tully, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject,  “A 
Farmer’s  Wife  Looks  at  In¬ 
flation.” 

Second :  Stuart  Alexander,  Marathon, 
whose  subject  was,  “Mild 
Inflation  Can  Be  Desirable.” 

Mrs.  Aungier  received  a  war  bond, 
and  the  other  five  contestants  in  the 
finals  received  cash  prizes.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  they  were:  Lloyd 
Cotterill,  Dryden,  speaking  on  “Profits 
in  Orderly  Marketing;”  Patrick  Scara¬ 
no,  Cortland,  whose  subject  was  “Air¬ 
port”;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Schaub,  Cortland, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “School 
Taxes — Recreation  Dollars”;  and  Mrs. 
Newton  Parker,  also  of  Cortland,  whose 
subject  was  “The  Average  Student  vs. 
Modern  Education.” 

Judges  in  the  contest  were  Howard 
Mattot,  Assistant  State  County  Agent 
Leader,  Ithaca;  Russell  Martin;  and 
Hugh  Cosline,  editor  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist. 


IS  THAT  YOU  ON 
THE  MAGIC  CARPET? 

Watch  the  next  issue  when 
G.L.F.  presents  the  Big 
Magic  Carpet  Lime  Con¬ 
test  for  G.L.F.  Members. 

Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR-- 


Effective  ■nJUMt 

MASTITIS 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 

Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro-Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SELECTA  syringe. 


and 

HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

Minor  cuts, bruises, scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING  —  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


Are  You  Moving? 

I F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  address 
on  your  paper  changed.  On  o  postal  card 
or  by  letter  write  us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 

AMERICAS  JLGRICULTURIST 
CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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©MERCK  a  CO.,  INC.  ©TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  a  CO.,  INC. 


With  THE  MERCK  MARGIN  OF  SURET\ 


TEMPERATURE  AFFECTS 
PRODUCTION 


...ane/now- 
BOVITRIN 
Mastitis  Ointment 
in  the  new  one-dose 
disposable  plastic  syringe 


You  get  double  convenience  with  BOVITRIN.  Now 

you  can  choose  from  two  remarkably  easy  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration!  BOVITRIN  is  available  in  disposable  single-dose 
plastic  syringes  — each  guarded  against  contamination  by  a 
sterile,  protective  cap— and  in  single-dose  tubes  which  need 
no  “tube  squeezers,”  waste  no  ointment. 

You  get  this  exclusive  extra  with  BOVITRIN. 

BOVITRIN  contains  three  potent  antibiotics  to  fight  infec¬ 
tion— an  added  ingredient  to  boost  effectiveness!  Only 
BOVITRIN  gives  you  anti-inflammatory  prednisolone  21- 
phosphate— 2^000  times  more  soluble  than  other  steroids— 
to  help  get  those  antibiotics  to  the  remote  areas  of  infection 
other  mastitis  ointments  can’t  reach.  Result:  BOVITRIN 


diffuses  rapidly  through  udder  tissues . . .  suppresses  acute  in¬ 
flammation,  thus  decreases  consequent  formation  of  scar  tissue 
...helps  infected  quarters  return  to  full  production  faster! 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  ask  your  dealer  for  the  money¬ 
saving  24-unit  pack  of  syringes  or  tubes.  For  the  sake  of  effec¬ 
tiveness,  be  sure  you  specify  BOVITRIN  Mastitis  Ointment. 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BOVITRIN 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 
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UNITED  STATES  Department  ef 
Agriculture  researchers  show  that 
the  house  temperature  for  hens  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  between 
55°F.  and  70°F.,  for  optimum  results! 
Their  studies  show  that  when  hens  are 
kept  consistently  at  between  80 °F.  and 
85° F.,  there  will  be  lower  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  poor  egg  shell  quality,  reduced  egg 
size  and  increased  mortality.  At  tem¬ 
peratures  consistently  below  45° F.,  you 
will  find  lower  egg  production  and  a 
higher  feed  conversion  rate. 

These  researchers  found  that  it  takes 
hens  from  3  to  5  days  to  become  accli¬ 
mated  to  temperature  changes  and 
from  8  to  10  days  for  acclimation  to 
respiration  rate.  This  explains  why 
sudden  hot  spells  in  the  spring  can 
cause  greater  loss  than  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  does  later  in  the  summer. 

In  these  studies  they  found  that  when 
the  temperature  is  held  at  37  °F.  rather 
than  23°F.,  100  hens  will  consume  6 
pounds  less  feed  and  produce  39  more 
eggs  per  day.  When  the  temperature  is 
held  at  45°F.,  rather  than  at  37°F.,  100 
hens  will  consume  2  pounds  less  feed 
and  produce  9  more  eggs  per  day. 

In  terms  of  the  “pocketbook”  this 
would  mean  that  in  the  first  case  (37° 
F.  instead  of  23 °F.,  etc.)  there  would 
be  a  total  added  income  of  $188  per  100 
layers  over  a  4  months  period.  In  the 
second  case  (45°F.  rather  than  37° F., 
etc.)  there  would  be  a  total  added  in¬ 
come  of  $46  per  100  layers  for  a  4 
months  period.  In  this  instance,  feed 
was  figured  at  4.5^  per  pound  and  eggs 
at  40^  per  dozen. — O.  F.  Johndreiv,  Jr., 
Cornell  Poultry  Department 


Mechanical  Egg  Collection 

B 


egg 


OME  MAINE  poultrymen  are 
“experimenting”  with  a  practice 
which  IS  cutting  their  egg  hand¬ 
ling  time  almost  in  half.  Since 
handling,  gathering  and  packing 
accounts  for  50  to  75%  of  all  the  time 
required  for  layer  management,  the 
time  saved  is  considerable. 

Mechanical  egg  collectors  are  not 
new  to  the  egg  industry.  However,  the 
use  of  them  has  not  been  very  exten¬ 
sive.  With  increased  need  and  interest 
for  poultry  house  automation,  Maine 
poultrymen  have  taken  a  close  look  at 
mechanical  egg  collectors  —  and  some 
are  finding  it  has  reduced  their  egg 
handling  time  by  50  per  cent.  This  sav¬ 
ing  can  amount  to  30  to  45  minutes  per 
1000  layers  a  day.  The  time  saved  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  egg  collectors  can 
be  put  to  use  for  better  management, 
better  record  keeping,  or  more  birds. 

Surprisingly  enough  several  Maine 
poultrymen  have  installed  mechanical 
egg  collectors  with  relatively  little  in¬ 
vestment.  In  fact,  Wilfred  Boucher  of 
Augusta  reports  that  his  only  extra 
cost  was  for  belting,  an  old  roll 
wringer-type  washing  machine,  and 
time.  Boucher  installed  an  automatic 
egg  collector  in  his  remodeled  barn 
housing  7000  WPR  breeders.  Do  the 
hens  use  the  nests  “?  His  farm  manager, 
Melvin  Young,  said  he  gets  no  more 
than  a  basket  of  floor  eggs  a  day  from 
the  7000  birds.  He  has  cut  up  old  floor 
rug  to  fit  the  individual  nests. 

Number  of  nests  and  providing  nests 
in  time  are  necessary  for  success  with 
mechanical  collectors  as  well  as  conven¬ 
tional  nests.  Just  because  the  eggs  are 
rolled  from  the  nest  soon  after  laying 
does  not  mean  that  number  of  nests  is 
unimportant.  When  nesting  space  is 


short  a  layer  looking  for  a  nest  may  get 
chased  from  the  perch  and  lay  on  the 
floor — the  habit  is  developed.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  standard  of  four  to  five 
birds  per  nest  can  be  increased  to  seven 
to  eight  birds  per  nest  with  mechanical 
collectors.  Providing  nests  early  will 
help  to  reduce  floor  laying. 

Egg  breakage  is  no  problem  for  Joe 
Bryant,  Jr.,  of  Knox,  who  also  has  a 
mechanical  egg  collector.  He  packs  his 
hatching  eggs  directly  from  the  belt 
collector.  With  this  simplified. design  a 
separate  egg  collector  is  installed  on 
each  floor,  and  eggs  are  packed  on  each 
floor.  The  eggs  are  very  clean. 


There  are  several  other  mechanical 
egg  collectors  in  use  in  Maine.  Their 
practicality  will  bear  careful  watching. 
From  experience  so  far  they  appear  to 
offer  valuable  time  saving. 

—  Harry  Whelden,  Jr.,  Maine  Poultry 
Specialist. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TURKEY  RECORDS 

Albert  S.  JENSEN  of  East  Wo¬ 
burn  in  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
uses  a  card  system  with  two  drawers 
for  turkey  sales.  Each  card  represents 
a  frozen  bird  in  the  walk-in  freezer. 

As  orders  come  in  he  removes  card 
with  corresponding  weight  and  files  in 
other  drawer  under  the  initial  of  the 
person  ordering  the  bird.  As  birds  are 
sold  he  places  cards  at  rear  of  drawer, 
thus  having  a  record  of  Birds  On  Hand, 
Ordered,  and  Sold. — C.L.S. 
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IS  THAT  YOU  ON 
THE  MAGIC  CARPET? 

Watch  the  next  issue  when 
G.L.F.  presents  the 
Magic  Carpet  Lime  Con¬ 
test  for  G.L.F.  Members. 

Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


This 

2 -way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

A-t  dru^  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. — $1.00 
Trial  pkg. — 50<^ 


AT  GARAGCS,  SfRV/CE  STA., 
ACCESSORY  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO 

CHARLOTTe.  NORTH  CAROliNA 


STOP  BURNING  OIL! 


MOTOR 

MEDIO 

^0^  MAXIMUM  ENGINE  POWER 


STOP  EXHAUST  SMOKING! 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12'  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tent.^  to  rent,  for  all  inirposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


p.Visiting 

f  X 

TOM  MILLIMAN  Ml 

leposl  372 

N.  Y. 

THRUWAY 

Pak-Red  Dane 


WHEN  RALPH  WELKER  of  cept  for  the  fact  that  any  dairyman, 
N.Y.A.B.C,  told  me  of  having  to  looking  at  Pak’s  picture  on  this  page. 


order  several  multiple  shipments  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  Michigan  as  a  result  of  the 
little  article  in  this  space  about  the  Red 
Dane  bull  Pak,  I  was  surprised,  and 
pleased.  However,  there  is  a  bit  more 
to  be  told  about  Pak.  He  has  just  turn¬ 
ed  two  years  old.  His  age  wasn’t  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  article  about  him,  which 
was  sandwiched  between  the  accounts 
of  two  proved  bulls.  Some  readers  may 
have  assumed  he  was  proved.  When' 
farmers  pay  hard  money  for  the  service 
of  a  two-year-old  bull,  they  are  entitled 
to  know  his  age  in  advance.  Pak  has 
just  now  gone  into  service  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  must  wait  four  more  years 
for  his  proof. 

Although  the  Red  Danes  are  the  most 
uniformly  good  producers  of  any  cattle 
I  know,  with  an  almost  total  absence  of 
culls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly 
any  really  topmost  performers,  no  one 
knows  for  sure,  until  he  has  done  so, 
that  even  a  Red  Dane  bull  will  deliver 
at  the  top  of  his  inherited  level  of  pro¬ 
duction.  But  I  would  rather  trust  a 
young  Red  Dane  to  come  through  than 
a  bull  of  any  other  breed.  The  uniform¬ 
ity  of  performance  of  his  ancestors 
seems  to  me  to  leave  fewer  chances  for 
production  failure,  and,  also,  fewer 
chances  of  getting  a  world-beater 
daughter. 

Pak,  or  Tetra  Pak,  M.  R.  D.  831,  is 
from  Denmark  via  Sweden,  that  is,  his 
sire  and  dam  came  from  Denmark.  Be¬ 
cause  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  cattle 
cannot  be  imported  into  U.S.A.  from 
Denmark.  Pak’s  sire  was  Ods,  whose 
first  19  unselected  daughters  2  x  305 
actual,  produped  as  two-year-olds  an 
average  of  11,565  —  milk  test  4.3% — 
502  pounds  of  fat.  Ods’s  sire  was 
Buster,  who  had  many  good  daughters 
and  three  proved  sons,  whose  daughters 
in  turn  were  almost  as  good  as  Ods’s 
daughters  later  on. 

Pak’s  dam  was  Jane  II,  whose  first 
2x  record  at  2  years  4  months  was 
17,410  M.— 4.2%— 734  F.  actual  in  336 
days.  The  mature  equivalent  was  856  F. 
Jane  Il’s-sire  was  Hoja,  the  highest 
ranking  sire  in  Denmark  in  1959.  His 
first  20  daughters,  all  unselected,  aver¬ 
aged  14,661  M.— 4.4%— 612  F.,  2  x  305 
actual. 

Still,  there  is  a  hole  in  Pak’s  pedi¬ 
gree.  His  maternal  grand-dam,  Jane 
II’s  dam,  Jane,  had  no  record.  Maybe 
the  hole  amounts  to  little,  as  judged 
from  the  fact  that  Jane  II  produced  far 
above  the  level  of  her  19  paternal  sis¬ 
ters,  Hoja’s  daughters.  There  it  is,  ex- 


taken  at  one  year  ten  months,  will  real¬ 
ize  that  he  has  seen  more  stylish  bulls. 

Harry  Morrill  and  I  have  contracted 
to  use  Pak  30  times  through  Ralph 
Hutton,  N.Y.A.B.C.  technician  at  Spen- 
cerport,  N.  Y.,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
contract.  But  we  are  not  telling  other 
owners  of  unregistered  cattle  to  do  the 
same.  The  earlier  quarter-blood  Red 
Dane  cows  we  had  from  half-blood  Red 
Dane  U.  S.  Government  bulls  were,  al¬ 
though  not  tops,  highly  useful,  rugged 
and  durable  animals,  with  only  one  cull. 

Screenings 

If  we  can’t  have  rainfall  when  the 
land  needs  it  most,  there*  is  something 
to  be  said  for  later  delivery,  at  least  on 
pastures.  In  dry  western  New  York, 
the  way  pastures  performed  in  rainy 
October  and  November  gave  heifers  and 
dry  cows  a  build-up  of  flesh  which  will 
help  all  through  the  winter.  Grazing 
lands  well  stocked  with  legumes,  lime 
and  fertilizer  did  especially  well  after 
the  rains  came.  But  these  same  rains 
damaged  the  crops  of  red  kidney,  pea 
and  marrow  beans  during  harvest. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  suffered  real 
losses,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  An  occasional 
field  was  completely  abandoned. 

Although  we  have  enough  to  carry 
the  cattle  until  December  of  1960, 
Harry  Morrill  and  I  realize  that  our 
grain  corn  was  far  from  being  a  good 
crop.  Some  of  it,  grown  on  the  rented 
land,  was  downright  poor.  The  lesson 
coming  out  of  the  1959  corn  season  is 
that  we’d  better  choose  hybrids  known 
to  put  down  deep  roots  and  known  to 
possess  good  standability.  I  hope  we 
can  resist  the  lure  of  a  few  more  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  and  stay  with  the  deep 
roots  when  we  sit  down  to  the  fascin¬ 
ating  job  of  evaluating  the  public  corn 
trials  and  choosing  our  1960  hybrids. 

Last  summer,  late  in  the  season,  I 
bought  Sparkle  strawberries  from  a 
grower  located  on  medium-textured 
land  of  high  elevation  above  sea  level. 
The  Mrs.  washed,  sliced  and  froze  the 
low-acid,  almost  completely  ripe  Spark¬ 
les  with  a  minimum  of  sugar.  They  are 
wonderful,  and  looking  only  to  my  own 
appetite,  we  have  less  than  half  enough, 
that  is,  enough  for  a  serving  every  two 
weeks.  Would  these  berries  be  antici¬ 
pated  and  relished  as  fully  if  served 
twice  a  week?  Incidentally,  we  began 
buying  fresh  cranberries  as  soon  as  the 
uproar  started,  and  have  doubled  our 
intake. 


Tetra  Pak  M.R.D.  831,  Born  November  24,  1957. 
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The  ZERO  CORPORATION  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Missouri,  has  introduced  a  new 
lorge-copocity  bulk  milk  cooler.  It  is 
called  the  Zero  "Big-Shorty"  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  "Step-Saver"  steel  milk  pail 
from  which  milk  is  drown  by  vacuum 
to  the  tank.  A  600  gallon  tank  is  only 
7  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  of  56 
inches.  Since  all  milk  is  drawn  into 
the  tank  by  its  own  vacuum,  there  is 
no  problem  of  roising  milk  to  dump. 
Tank  is  washed,  rinsed,  and  sanitized 
by  an  automatic  spray  washer. 

The  STOW  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  just  put  on  the 
market  a  unique  new  portable  space 
heater  burning  liquid  petroleum  gas 
that  is  designed  soecifically  for  farm 
use.  Because  of  its  portability,  it  can 
easily  be  moved  around  the  job  to 
keep  form  buildings  warm,  preheat 
engines  on  trucks,  thaw  out  machin¬ 
ery,  and  provide  heat  for  crop  dry¬ 
ing,  A  Vs  KP  motor  drives  a  fan  that 
circulates  the  warm  air  at  a  rate  of 
2,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  The 
stondord  model  includes  a  burner 
control  that  quickly  turns  off  the  fuel 
should  the  power  fail  or  the  flow  of 
gas  be  interrupted. 


Largest  fully-mounted  disc  harrow 
yet  developed  is  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  MASSEY-FERGUSON  No.  68,  a 
lift  type  tandem  disc  harrow  for  gen¬ 
eral  tillage  use  and  seed  bed  prepa¬ 
ration.  Using  the  tractor's  hydraulic 
system,  the  No.  68  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  accurate,  automatic  droft  control. 
Operating  depth  can  be  quickly  alt¬ 
ered  to  keep  the  No.  68  on  the  go 
through  soft  ground  where  a  pull 
type  harrow  would  bog  down,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  10-  or  12V2-foot  widths. 


Corn  picking  operations  are  cut  in 
half  with  the  development  of  HAR¬ 
VESTER'S  new  four-row  corn  head 
shown  above.  Tests  currently  are  be¬ 
ing  mods  to  also  adapt  the  corn  head 
to  the  company's  big  No.  181  com¬ 
bine. 
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New  York  was  represented  by  seven  national  winners  at  the  38th  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago.  Their  names  and  winning  project  are:  (front  row,  I.  to  r.)  Donald 
Herner,  Rochester,  Beautification  of  Home  Grounds;  Ronald  Morse,  Corning,  Beef; 
John  E.  White,  Penn  Yan,  Tractor;  (standing  I.  to  r.)  Edward  Young,  II,  Fort  Plain, 
Forestry;  Judith  M.  Carnes,  Ithaca,  Home  Improvement;  Donna  Neal,  Seneca  Falls, 
Canning;  and  George  Farmer,  Pine  City,  Garden. 


Metropolitan  Delegates 
Meet,  Elect,  Resolve 


JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Sr.,  of  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  re-elected  to  his  11th 
consecutive  term  as  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Produ¬ 
cers  Bargaining  Agency. 

The  re-elebtion  of  Young  and  other 
Agency  officers  took  place  at  a  recent 
reorganization  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  day  after  the 
annual  session  of  Metropolitan’s  House 
of  Delegates. 

Returned  to  office  with  Young  are: 
John  B.  Holloway,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  Stanley  H.  Benham,  of  Mill- 
brook,  N  Y.,  vice-presidents;  Howard 
Burdick,  of  Andover,  N.  Y.,  secretary; 
and  Abner  H.  Risser,  of  Bainbridge, 
Pa.,  treasurer. 

The  House  of  Delegates  elected  the 
following  directors: 

Richai’d  Anderson,  of  Preble,  N.  Y.; 
Kenneth  Aldrich,  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. ; 
George  Geary,  of  Augusta,  N.  J.;  Glenn 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.;  James 
A.  Yoimg,  Sr.,  of  Angelica,  N.  Y.;  and 
Abner  H.  Risser,  of  Bainbridge,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Re-elected  by  the  Delegates  were 
four  affiliate  directors — Stanley  H.  Ben¬ 
ham;  Glenn  Talbott,  of  Fillmore,  N.  Y.; 
Seymour  K.  Rodenhurst,  of  Theresa, 
N.  Y.;  and  Winfield  Foote,  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

A  total  of  32  resolutions  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Milkshed  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Included  was  one  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  milk  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  financed  from  a  fund  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Agency  recommendation  con¬ 
tains  two  parts. 

First,  it  calls  for  a  special  payment 
of  one  cent  per  hundredweight  to  the 
four  qualified  cooperative  associations 
on  the  milk  shipped  to  Order  27  mar¬ 
kets  by  their  members.  This  payment 
Would  be  made  from  the  Order'  27  pool 
and  would  be  rigidly  earmarked  for 
milk  promotion. 

This  special  payment  would  amount 
to  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  hundred¬ 
weight  on  the  10  billion  pounds  of  milk 
in  the  pool. 


Second,  the  Metropolitan  plan  calls 
for  a  matching  allocation  of  one  half  a 
cent  per  hundredweight  by  each  of  the 
qualified  groups,  based  on  total  milk  for 
their  members.  This  would  amount  to 
one-third  of  a  cent  on  the  total  milk  in 
the  pool. 

The  net  effect  of  the  combined  allo¬ 
cations  would  be  a  total  of  one  cent  per 
hundredweight  on  all  pool  milk. 

Other  resolutions  passed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  called  for; 

Continued  Agency  action  to  avert 
any  possible  tie-in  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Class  I  (fluid)  price  with 
mid-West  prices. 

Careful  study  of  any  legislative  bill 
which  would  seek  to  standardize  milk 
before  developing  a  definite  policy  on 
such  a  program. 

Opposition  to  any  revision  of  federal 
laws  that  would  deny  the  right  of 
farmers  to  bargain  collectively  through 
their  cooperatives. 

Warnings  to  dairymen  to  exercise 
caution  when  using  antibiotics  to  treat 
dairy  herds. 

Passage  ’of  appropriate  legislation  tt 
protect  farmers  from  financial  losses 
incurred  when  strikes  tie  up  the  move 
ment  of  perishable  products. 

Continuing  efforts  to  have  a  fail 
share  of  surplus  milk  production  in  the 
Northeast  assigned  to  regional  markets 
other  than  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market. 

Support  of  recommendations,  filed  by 
the 'Agency  with  the  U.  S.  D.epartment 
of  Agriculture,  concerning  the  pricing 
of  bulk  tank  milk. 

The  Board  of  Directors  took  action 
on  a  major  resolution  on  the  day  after 
the  House  of  Delegates  session.  The 
Board  Set  up  a  special  bulk  tank  study 
committee  that  will  investigate  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  shift  to  bulk  tank 
operations. 

George  Geary  was  named  to  head 
this  group.  With  him  will  be  Samuel 
Louden,  of  Champlain,  N.  Y.;  Floyd 
Elmore,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.;  David  Hardy, 
Owasco,  N.  Y. ;  Ernest  Rose,  Leon, 
N.  Y.;  Gordon  Wood,  Liberty,  Pa.; 
Herman  Durr,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.;  and 
George  Finley,  of  Heuvelton. 


Why  Reduce  Yields  ? 


Seotenc 

By  J.  M.  BEATTIE 

SOME  OHIO  vineyardists  are  over¬ 
pruning  Concord  grape  vines,  with 
a  resulting  reduction  in  yield  and  fruit 
quality.  Tests  on  pruning  severity  con¬ 
ducted  in  northern  Ohio  have  shown 
that  severe  pruning  on  this  variety  had 
a  much  greater  influence  in  reducing 
yields  and  quality  of  the  fruit  than  did 
light  pruning. 

It  is  recommended  that  Concord 
grape  growers  prune  their  vines  to  a 
moderate  level  of  severity.  This  can  be 
attained  by  leaving  30  buds  for  the 
first  pound  of  one-year  old  wood  re¬ 
moved  plus  10  huds  for  each  additional 
pound  of  such  wood  removed.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  here  are  the  five  steps  to  follow; 


old  prunings  removed.  In  each  case  10 
buds  were  left  for  each  additional 
pound  of  one-year  prunings  removed. 

Detailed  records  were  obtained  on 
pruning  weights,  number  of  buds  left, 
yield,  number  of  clusters  produced  per 
vine  and  average  weight  of  clusters. 
Samples  of  the  fruit  were  taken  at  har¬ 
vest  time  and  tested  for  soluble  solids 
(sugars)  and  acid  content.  Leaves  were 
sampled  at  certain  times  during  each 
season  to  learn  the  effect  of  pruning 
severity  on  the  accumulation  of  essen¬ 
tial  plant  nutrients. 

In  1956  when  the  crop  load  was  mod¬ 
erate,  the  highest  yields  were  obtained 
from  vines  which  received  the  light 
pruning  treatment.  The  next  year, 
when  the  crop  was  light,  largest  yields 
were  produced  by  vines  receiving  the 
moderate  pruning  treatment.  In  1958, 
a  year  when  grape  yields  were  general¬ 
ly  high,  the  largest  yields  were  har¬ 
vested  from  vines  which  had  been 
pruned  according  to  the  very  light 
pruning  treatment. 

During  each  of  the  three  years,  the 
fruit-producing  capacity  per  bud  and 
average  cluster  weight  were  highest 
under  the  moderate  pruning  treatment. 

As  pruning  severity  decreased,  the 
soluble  solids  and  acid  content  of  the 
fruit  either  decreased  or  remained  un¬ 
changed.  These  changes  wei’e  such  that 
in  1956  the  soluble  solids-acids  ratio 
was  not  affected  by  pruning  treatment 
while  in  1957  this  ratio  actually  in¬ 
creased  when  less  severe  pruning  was 
followed.  Thus,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  from  the  mod¬ 
erate,  light,  and  very 
lightly  pruned  vines  was 
as  good  as  or  better  than 
that  produced  on  severe  or 
very  severely  pruned  ones. 

In  no  instance  during 
1956  or  1957  was  the  de¬ 
gree  of  pruning  severity 
associated  with  changes  in 
the  leaf  petiole  contents  of 
10  essential  plant  nutrient 
elements. 


1.  Estimate  the  weight  df  one-year 
prunings  before  making  a  single  prun¬ 
ing  cut.  The  estimate  should  be  on  the 
high  rather  than  on  the  low  side.  This 
insures  that  sufficient  buds  wall  remain 
on  the  vine  when  the  final  adjustment 
is  made. 


2.  Select  a  sufficient\number  of  good 
fruiting  canes  which  when  shortened  to 
10  to  12  buds  each  will  leave  enough 
buds  to  satisfy  the  pruning  weight  es¬ 
timated  above. 

3.  Remove  all  other  canes  and  unne¬ 
cessary  vine  parts.  In  doing  this,  from 
four  to  six  canes  starting  near  the 
trunk  should  be  shortened  to  two  buds 
and  left  as  renewal  spurs.  These  buds 
are  not  counted  as  potential  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing  buds. 

4.  Collect  and  weigh  all  of  the  one- 
year-old  wood  removed. 

5.  Adjust  the  number  of  buds  and 
canes  remaining  on  the  vine  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  “30  plus  10’’ 
formula  described  above,  according  to 
the  exact  weight  of  prunings  removed 
from  the  particular  vine. 

This  recommendation  is  the  result  of 
three  years’  work  with  five  different 
levels  of  pruning  severity.  The  30  plus 
10  pruning  formula,  which  is  considered 
as  “moderate”  pruning  severity,  was 
compared  with  two  more  severe  and 
two  less  severe  pruning  methods.  Very 
severe  pruning  was  done  by  leaving  25 
buds,  severe  by  leaving  30,  light  by 
leaving  35,  and  very  light  by  leaving 
40  buds  for  the  first  pound  of  one-year 
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RS' EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd..  Anywhere, N.  V.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24. 
count  as  II  words  Minimum  $2.00,  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P  0.  Box  514. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY 

CATTLE 

cows 

steins 

bots. 

FOR  SALE— I’B 
ami  Guernseys  in 
Leonaidsville.  New 

and  Bloodtested” 

truckloads  E  C 
York 

Hoi 

Tal 

.  BUY  AND  SBLL  dairv  replacements  at  Empire 

Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday— Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday  —  Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
■Winfield;  Wednesday —Bullville,  Greene;  Thurs¬ 
day— Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask  any  Em¬ 
pire  Stockyards-  Manager  for  schedule  of  special 
dairy  replacenfent  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 


BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  looking 'for  bred  and  open  heifers 
come  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms. 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  31. 


HOLSTEINS 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices,  prompt 
pay,  good  t  uyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath.  Bullville. 
Caledbnia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene.  Oneonta 
Watertown,  West  Winfield 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  "How  to  Make 
.$3,000  Yearly.  Sparetime.  Raising  Earthworms!’’ 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Te.xas. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMAN  WANTED  —  SELL  mineral  supple 
ments.  udder  ointment,  other  agricultural 
chemicals  to  farmers  or  dealers  Esiabushed  line, 
liberal  commissions  W  D  Carpenter  Co..  Inc 
111  Irving  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y^ _ 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA — agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers  make  .$123  up  weekly  distributing  nationally 
advertised,  Campbell  s  Gro-Green  Liquid  and 
lOOVb  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer  Concentrates.  No 
investment.  Demonstration  kit  furnished.  Camp- 
tiell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  25,  Ill. 


30  YOUNG  REGISTERED  Holstein  cows.  HIR 
2X  records  Eligible  anywhere.  Lamaga  Stock 
Farm,  Lebanon,  Madison  County,  New  York. 
Georgetown  TErrninal  7-4866. 


AYRSHIRES 

POLLED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  dehorn  all  cattle 
the  natural  way.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  avail¬ 
able.  Write,  visit  today — Partridge  Hill  Farm, 
Box  A212,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  EuLLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N  Y 
REGISTEREb  ANGUS  COWS,  yearling  heifers, 

Bardoliere  breeding.  Joel  Nystrom,  Skillman, 
N.  J.,  Phone  NYC  Digby  90700. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars,  8 
weeks  old  pigs  to  300  lbs.  Bred  gilts.  More  lean 
meat  type.  Large  herd.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J.  Phone  Oriole  9-2771. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  OXFORDS — Few  selected  2  year 
old  bred  O.xford  ewes  of  good  size,  top  quaiity 
and  best  breeding.  Also  10  ewe  lambs.  Lawrence 
L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

BRED  EWES,  1  reg.  Dorset  ram.  Jim  Dicks, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

MILKING  MACHINES,  Stainless  Steel  Milking 
pails,  strainers  bottlecaps  etc  Send  25e  for  cata 
log,  refunder  with  first  order  Hoegger  Supply 
Co.,  Milford,  Pa. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  P'UPS  and  grown  dogs, 

excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Under¬ 
wood,  Locke  New  YoA  phone  Moravia  482M3. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS  AKC  Registered.  Matured 
males,  females,  pups.  Alvin  Wimett,  Salisbury, 
Vermont. 

FOR  SALE :  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
puppies.  Natural  heelers,  color  black,  white  and 
sable.  Charles  Lucey  Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.No.  1. 
POMERANIAN  PUPS.  Mrs^  Bertie  Howland, 

North  Hartlend  Road,  Quechee,  Vermont.  White 
River  Jet.  141-M5.  ■ 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  Anchor 
of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Anchor 
Serum  Co.,  of  New  England,  Dept.  A.  Topsfield, 
Mass,  for  free  catalogue  and  vaccinating  chart. 
Discounts  available  on  Quantity  orders.  Serv¬ 
ing  the  Entile  Northeastern  United  States. 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infections?  I  dozen  msls- 
titis  tubes,  Streptopen  with  Cobalt  $7.50.  Pen-Fo- 
Mast  (100,000  unit  penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a 
dozen.  Procaine  Penicillin  Vials  3,000.000  units 
$4.73  dozen.  Postpaid.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Unicorn  Pharmacal  Co..  Inc..  Dept  A-2.  Grand 
Gorge.  New  York 


_ BABY  CHICKS _ 

MEADOW  VIeW  CHICKS  —  r'agan-Rapp  Line 

crosi  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links,  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  (jorn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week,  N.  Y 
U.S.  Approvfd.  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Heniy  M  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y 
— Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kimbei 
Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  ,  .  .  their 
food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen  eggs— 
important  with  the  narrow  profit  margins  ol 
today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of  Red 
Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  meat 
birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and  small 
er  birds  mean  more  eggs  for  less  feed  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone  4-6336. 


PULLETS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  PULLETS— available 
at  all  times — from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains 
in  America — White  Leghorns  —  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pullets)  Ready-to-lay.  Write  or 
phone  for  list  of  stock  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week. 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  F'arms,  Inc.  A  Howafd 
Flngar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ph.  8-1611. 


GEESE 

EMBDEN  GANDERS.  Beauties  $7.00.  Colli^ 
puppies.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits  on  $500 
month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in  the 
country — retired  couple  5  months  of  the  year  in 
South — middle  aged  lady  or  widow — state  age, 
weight  and  family  obligations.  Driving  license 
desirable.  Reply  to  Box  92,  Route  1,  Titusville. 
New  Jersey. _ 

MAN  FOR  COMMERCIAL  egg  farm,  Western 
New  York.  Start  .$65.00,  house.  Wife  work  op¬ 
tional.  .Also:  Working  manager  commercial  egg 
farm.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Box  514-RX,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ SILOS _ 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  WILL  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the  proven 
Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Con¬ 
veyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Write  Var  Dusen  and  Company,  Inc., 
Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ 

UP  TO  30’  diameter  Concrete  Silos.  Also 

woexi  and  tile  silos.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Fast 
individual  service  in  Eastern  New  York.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  DISMANTLED  and  under  cover 
3  wooden  Unadilla  silos.  14’.x30’,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Davenport  Farms,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  YOUR  FARM  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  B..  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
in'e.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


_  SITUATION  WANTED _ 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  wants  work.  Experi¬ 
enced  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons,  sheep.  Meadow- 
brook,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HAY  &  OATS 

WANTED:  TOP  QUA.L.ITY  Clover-Timothy,  also 
alfalfa.  S.  A.  Rauch  New-  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  hay,  straw  and  corn. 
We  deliver.  Elwin  Milierd.  Stanley.  N.  Y.  Phone 
LYC-6-2664. 

ALFALFA,  •  MIXED  TREFOIL  and  timothy, 
mixed  timothy  and  clover.  Truck  or  trailer  load 
deliveries.  Bates  Rusiell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591. _ 

FOR  SALE:  GOOD  quality  timothy  trefoil  hay. 
square  string  tied.  No  business  Saturday.  Phone 
Andover  4837.  Milford  Crandall,  Andover,  N.  Y. 
ALL  TYPES  OF  hay  and  straw.  State  your 
needs.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s,  Maple- 
crest,  New  York. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  F’ree  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School  Mason  City  ll,  Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_  AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  New  York. 
SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards  Mana¬ 
ger,  or  write  O  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales  Super¬ 
visor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  »  ' 


_ HONEY _ 

NEW  HONEy.  OUR  famous  clover.  New  Yorks 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95:  case  6-5’s  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  ib.  can  $10.80;  2-60’s 
$21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20:  2-60’s  $19.80:  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  FOB)  By  ton  or  pail  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 

CUT  COMB  CLOVER  honey  (White  Premium i 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.00.  Six  extracted  $10.00 
all  prepaid.  60  lbs.  extracted  $10.80  here.  Charles 
Peet.  Gouverneur.  N.  Y 


_ NURSERY  STOCK _ 

SAVE  MONEY.  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  shade 
trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Everything 
necessary  to  successfully  plant  your  garden  or 
farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free  catalog 
contains  hundreds  of  lursery  bargains.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s  Nurseries 
and  Seed  House,  Box  65,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  BRITISH  COLONY  Stamps,  all  different 
100.  Approvals  Crown  Stamp  Company  908 
Virgil.  Ontario. 

102  DIVERSIFIED  WORLDWIDE  stamps  lOf. 
Approvals.  Lirstamp,  St.  Catharines  187,  Ontario. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

,$6,500.00  WE  paid” FOR  1794  dollar.  Wanted 
certain  others  before  1904.  $4,000.00  for  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Certain  1935  cents  .$20.00. 
Certain -Lincoln  Cents  before  1932 — $175.00;  In¬ 
dian  Cents  .$225  (lO;  Dimes  before  1943 — .$3,000.00; 
Quarters  before  1924- -.$1,500.00;  Half  Dollars 
before  1929  —  $3,000.00;  $3.00  Gold  Pieces 

$2,5(X).00  Wanted  all  Gold  C-jins  Rare  Coins, 
etc.  (Canadian  Coins — 1921  50  Silver — ,$100.00. 
1889— 100— $100.00.  1921— 500— $750.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  .worth  $10.00  to  $3,000.00  each. 
For  complete  allcoin  information  before  sending 
coins,  purchase  our  large  Illustrated  Guaranteed 
Buying-Selling  Catalogue.  $1.00.  Catalogue  dollar 
refunded  $20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
lK-432-(i^i.  Boston  8  Massachusetts. _ ]_ 

WANTED;  1  BUSHEL  of  freshly  fallen  chestnut 
leaves,  picked,  dried  some,  and  shipped  to 
1016-108  Ave.,  lam  pa  4  Fla  Write  before 
mailing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Roll  developed,  s 
iumbo  prints  $25:  12-$. 35.  Limit  one  roll.  Same 
day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service.  Box  191B.  Lyons  New  York. 

SAVE  25%  ON  ALL  color  film,  still  and  movie 
and  processing.  Complete  details  write — Gregg 
Color  Film  Service  PO  Box  52,  Herkimer,  N.  Y 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  Free.  Over  3300  bargains 
described.  36  states,  coast-to-coast.  Farms, 
homes,  businesses.  59  year  service.  Strout 
Realty.  251-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
WANTED.  ALL  TYPES  farms,  acreage,  homes 
and  business  opportunities  for  sale,  phone  or 
write.  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City. 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUI'.  Dairy  farm  on  contract. 
No  less  than  50  stanchions.  No  brokers.  Bo.x 
514-HP.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS;  Finger  Lakes  area 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties.  147a  farm,  37 
stanchions  in  barn  with  gutter  cleaner,  2  family 
modem  home,  $21,000.  176a  farm,  pen  stable 
type,  3  homes.  2  modern,  .$32,000.  201a  farm 
new  baserpent  barn,  3  homes.  2  modern.  .$42,000 
5S0a  farm,  new  milking  parlor,  3  modern  homes 
,$100,000.  These  prices  are  for  bare  farm,  stock 
and  Tools  optional.  Many  other  outstanding  cash 
crop  and  dairy  farms  listed.  Joseph  Lyon. 
Broker.  Phelps.  New  York.  Telephone  K18-4944 
15  ACRES  LAND,  furnished  8  room  house,  bath. 
,$12,500  terms  .'ulia  Homer,  Satsuma,  Fla. 
WANTED:  DAIRY  and  sheep  farm  approximate 
ly  200  acres  in  Finger  Lakes  Region,  stocked 
and  equipped  or  bare.  Bo.x  514-UE,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

18  MILES  SOUTH  of  Syracuse,  on  improved 
road,  200  acre  farm,  slightly  rolling  land  with 
extensive  view,  10  room  modern  home,  ample 
water,  sewer  system,  new  oil  furnace,  auto,  hot 
water,  drive-thru  dairy  barn  .35x80.  30  stan¬ 
chions.  livestock  barn  4S.x60,  some  woods.  Ray 
Wethey.  Broker.  Write:  Willis  Berry,  Skaneateles, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  HOUSE  IN  need  of  repairs,  country 
or  village.  Full  details  location,  price.  Box  514- 
VK.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y'. 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT.  Nationally  known  garden 
tractor.  Eliminates  all  hand  hoeing,  also  tills. 
Thousands  satisfied  users.  Patented.  Discount 
catalogue  free.  Autohoe,  DePere  49,  Wisconsin. 


SIGNS 

FARM  SIGNS,  ALL  wordings^  metal,  enamel, 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog,  write. 
Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  attractive,  econ 
omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs.  Box  4,52 
.Yltamont,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 

SEE  MEXICO.  COME  with  us  Feb.  20  on  our 
Grand  Circle  20-day  tour  for  only  $312.00  plus 
tax — 8.000  miles — charter  bus  and  plane.  Leaf¬ 
lets  free:  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528- A  Blue 
Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


'  BOOKS 

FORTUNES  IN  FORMULAS.  Greatest  money- 
making  idea  book  in  the  world.  90,0  pages,  $3.95. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  literature.  Rollin 
Hill,  20AA,  West  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


_ _ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  —  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9x8-8,  $5.04:  7-9x 
11-8  $7.78:  11-8x13-8,  ,  $13.44.  FOB  Factory 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  2  Issue . Closes  Dec.  17 

Jon.  i6  Issue . Closes  Dec.  31 

Feb.  6  Issue . Closes  Jan.  21 

Feb.  20  Issue . Closes  Feb.  4 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

P  &  D  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  backed 
and  frozen  milage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can  feed 
100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial 
on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders  4  mil  plastic  silo  covers  20  sq.  ft. 
Dealership  available  in  some  areas.  P  &  D  Sales 
Co..  Plainfield  22,  Illinois. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.  Barn  clean 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks  bulk  ihilk  trucks.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain  and 
feed  storag  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings.  Terms 
Nold  Farm  .supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

GOVERNMENT  SEL.i^S:  Surplus  farm  machin 
ery;  eeps:  trucks:  tractors;  farm  Implements; 
misc  Send  for  U.S.  Depot  Directory  &  Pro 
cedure  $1.00  "Governr  ent  Surplus  Sales."  Box 
425-AA.  Naruet  N.  Y _ 

ROTARY  I  ILLERS.  FARM  tractor  size.  New 
government  surplus  at  one-third  cost  Free  bar¬ 
gain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Co..  101  State 
Road.  Williamstown.  Mass. 

ONE  THERM-O-LASS  UNIT  complete  with 
2.000  gallon  storage,  tank.  Pine  Plains,  Exbrook 
8-1959. _ 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS  (new)  government  surplus 
hexhead — farmers’  special,  assorted  sizes  %  to 
'k  to  4”  long — .$15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  Kenmore. 
Money  order  or  check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1127  Military  Road.  Kenmore  17. 
New  York. _ 

CLOSE-OUT;  ‘‘COMFORT’’  Tractor  Cabs  to  fit 
.ID  "60’’  or  ‘‘70’’  standard.  AR.  R  Diesel;  M. 
H.  ‘‘Colt’’,  ‘‘Mustang’’.  ‘‘20’’.  ‘‘22’’,  ‘‘81’’;  Ford 
‘‘NAA’  w/  front  end  loader;  Allis  Chalmers 
"WC”:  B.  F.  Averv  ‘‘A’’.  $16.95  ea.,  plus  ship¬ 
ping.  (TOD  only.  Give  Model  and  Serial  No.  Gor- 
Dun’s.  Inc..  Goshen.  N.  Y. 

FANSr2-“^PEED  l^'$(33.0d.  Free  folder.  Farm- 
Aids,  Southwick.  Mass. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLEIS  —  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept. 
AA  ,  Linwood.  New  Jersey 


PECANS  _ 

new  crop  i’ECANS:^  irT  shell.  Stuarts,  5 
pounds,  .$,3. .50:  mixed,  7  pounds  .'53.50.  Postpaid. 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

LARKIN  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS  sell  easily, 

repeat  often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 
DISHES,  SALAD  BOWLS,  salt  and  pepper 

shakers^  .Salimone.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. _ 

EARN  FREE  BLANKET— Act  as  secretary  for 

Beacon  Blanket  Oubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first  quality. 
Only  9.  members.  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks 
Send  for  free  information.  Beacon  Blanket  Clubs 
Oent  A  .39-41  Sou:b  St..  Marcellus.  N.  Y. _ _ 

E-Z  UPS  FOR  Toasters!  Toaster  attachment  for 

perfect  muffins,  waffles,  donuts,  etc.  10  free 
suggestions  by  Mary  Lou  Smith,  Home  Econo¬ 
mist.  Money  back  guarantee.  $1.00 — catalog. 
Sav-a-rama  Co.,  Bo.x  277,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

AFRAID  OF  lIgHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us  for 
free  inspection,  .survey  and  e.xact  cost  on  com¬ 
plete  lightning  "od  service.  Morse-Collins.  Inc., 
148  Coddington  Road  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phone 
4-0445 _ _ 

PIPE  FREE!!  READY  Ml.XED  smoking  or  Red 
leaf  chewing  5  pounds  .$3.00  postpaid  Thousands 
'■'.atisfied  cistomeis  Stoker’s  Dresden  Tennessee. 

RAZOR  BLADES.  DOUHLE^edge~200  for  $l.(Xi 
postpaid  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South  Glens 

Falls  2,  N.  Y.  _ 

GUARD  AGAINST  FIRE,  vou  can  give  youi 
family  constant  protection  for  only  $3.95.  Mod¬ 
ern  Life  .Saving  Fire  Alarms.  P.O.  Box  758. 

Buffalo  5.  N  Y  _ _ 

RUBBER’STAMPS— 3  Lines  ,$1.00.  4  lines  $1.33. 
Personal,  stock,  business  and  signature  stamps. 
Business  printing  Free  folder.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries  Hinesburg  2  Vermont.  _ 

"BACKWOODS  JOUrILAL”,  OTd  Forge  16,  NW 
York — $1.00  year.  With  "Birch  Bark  News  . 
.$2.00.  sample  350. _ _ _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 

oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  Co..  795  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany.  N.  Y.  _ 

DEERSKINS  TANNED  SIJT  colors.  Jackets, 
handbags,  moccasins,  gloves.  Factory  prices.  Or 
trade  one  good  salted  hide  for  pair  of  buckskin 
driving  gloves.  Free  catalog,  shipping  tags.  Cus¬ 
tom  Sportscrafts,  7  West,  Gloversville  6,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist. 

Advertising  Department, 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in . issues,  starting 

with  the  .  issue: 

TO  COUNT  WORDS;  See  upper  left  hand  orner  of  Subscribers'  Exchange  Page. 


Name 


Address  For  Accuracy  Please  Print 

I  enclose  $ .  for .  words  at  20c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  run. 
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BEES  IN  OIJR 
BONNETS 


By  Mrs.  Walter  Pearson 


0RE  YOU  looking  for  a  hobby? 
Well,  sometime  when  Daddy 
isn’t  around  I’m  going  to  give 
his  away.  His  hobby?  Bees! 
Bees  don’t  like  me.  They  sting  me 
They  almost  never  sting  Daddy.  Dad¬ 
dy  is  my  husband.  But  this  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Every  time  Daddy  goes  out  to 
work  with  the  bees,  he  .says.  “Come  on 
get  dressed  up.  Bring  the, smoker.”  And 
I  can’t  resist.  I  know  what’s  going  to 
happen,  but  I  just  can’t  help  myself 
That’s  the  way  it  is  with  bees.  They¬ 
’re  fascinating.  Take  the  day  I  got 
TWENTY-SEVEN  stings.  I  WAS 
dressed  up.  My  bee  veil  was  perched  on 
my  head  and  tied  securely  round  my 
neck.  I  even  had  on  galoshes  and  Dad¬ 
dy’s  pants.  I  had  on  long  canvas  gloves. 
But  they  stung  right  through  the  glov¬ 
es.  They  stung  right  through  the  pants. 
Daddy  was  very  calm.  There  wasn’t  a 
bee  on  him. 

“Stand  .still,”  said  Daddy  crossly, 
“You  make  them  nervous.  More  smoke! 
Keep  your  smoker  going.” 

Daddy  went  about  his  business  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  frames.  I  went  about  my 
business  of  trying  to  ignore  the  bees 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  smoker 
from  going  out.  I  didn’t  really  blame 
the  bees  for  attacking  me.  After  all, 
wouldn’t  you  be  upset  if  someone  lifted 
the  roof  off  your  house,  and  started 
rummaging  in  the  pantry? 

Suddenly  I  heard  that  low,  ominous 
buzz,  close  to  my  ear.  I  knew  I  had 
a  bee  in  my  bonnet.  What  to  do! 

I  got  panicky. 

I  threw  down  my  smoker  and  ran. 
This  frightened  the  bee,  and  of  course 
she  stung  me,  right  near  my  eye.  (A^ 
worker  bee  is  a  SHE,  even  though  she 
is  not  a  fully  developed  female  as  is  the 
QUEEN.  A  drone  is  a  HE). 

Several  dozen  bees  were  chasing  me. 
I  reached  some  shade,  beat  my  head 
until  there  was  no  more  buzzing  under 
my  veil,  and  waited.  Some  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  later  the  last  bee  left  me,  and  I 
went  after  the  baking  soda. 

Daddy  came  in,  with  no  stings.  “You 
don’t  know  how  to  manage  the  bees,  ” 
he  said.  “You  shouldn’t  get  excited.” 

Bees  are  just  as  muffh  work  as  cows. 
I  have  never  seen  any  excitement  to 
equal  that  of  our  first  swarm.  Daddy 
was  out  in  the  south  lot  cultivating.  I 
was  making  a  cake.  Suddenly  all  four 
children  came  dashing  madly  into  the 
kitchen.  “The  bees!  The  bees!  The  bees 
are  swarming!” 

I  left  my  cake  and  ran  out.  Sure 
enough,  the  sky  was  dark  with  hordes 
of  circling  bees.  The  hum  was  terrific. 
Gone  was  the  calm  of  that  hot,  humid 
July  morning.  Bee  books  say  that  bees 
swarm  on  clear  days.  Maybe  some  do. 
But  ours  chose  the  hottest,  sultriest 
day  of  the  summer. 

Fred  and  Charlie  ran  for  Daddy.  I 
ran  to  the  woodhouse  for  a  hive  body 
and  frames,  and  everything  else  we  had 
figured  on  needing  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  I  got  my  veil,  and  gloves,  and 
pants. 

Then  Daddy  came  careening  down 
the  road,  children  and  ladder  in  the 
back  of  the  truck.  He  was  calm.  Too 
much  so. 

“Well,  where  have  they  clustered?” 
Chris  and  Ed  were  dancing  wildly 
about.  “Up  there!  Up  there!  In  that 
tree!” 

Daddy  had  a  bushel  basket  and  part 
of  an  old  sheet.  He  also  had  fond  hopes 
of  brushing  those  bees  into  that  basket. 
The  sheet  was  to  cover  them  with,  after 
they  were  in  the  -basket. 

He  put  the  ladder  up.  It  didn’t  reach. 
“Chop  the  tree  down.  Daddy!  Chop 
the  tree!” 

So  Daddy  chopped  down  the  tree. 
What  was  a  tree  compared  to  a  swarm 
of  bees  ? 


It  fell  easy.  The  cluster  hung  to¬ 
gether,  and  Daddy  threw  aside  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  took  the  hive  body  (with  two 
frames  of  honey  and  brood  from  our 
oth^r  hive  as  bait)  and  put  it  near  the 
cluster. 

How  the  bees  decided  to  accept  this 
offer  of  hospitality  I  shall  never  know 
Evidently  the  Queen  gave  her  O.K.,  for 
in  they  marched.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  We  left  the  hive  till  nightfall 
then  moved  it  to  a  new'  stand,  and  lo. 
we  had  a  third  hive  of  bees. 

I^  isn’t  always  that  easy.  Sometimes 
the  swarm  will  go,  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,  from  under  your  nose.  You 
will  never  see  tho.se  bees  a'gain. 

Don't  count  on  selling  any  honey  the 
first  season.  By  the  time  you  have  given 
your  friends  and  neighbors  and  rela¬ 
tives  a  comb  or  jar,  there  will  be  bai’ely 
enough  left  to  see  you  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  Naturally,  the  bees  did  the  work,  so 
how  could  you  take  money  for  some¬ 
thing  you  didn’t  do? 

I  will  never  forget  the  day  the  bees 
arrived.  Daddy  was  away,  so,  when  the 
express  office  called,  it  was  up  to  me  to 
go  get  them. 

There  they  were,  two  packages,  three 
pounds  each,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  bees  to  a  package,  separated 
from  me  by  a  little  wire  cage.  A  few 
were  clinging  to  the  outside  of  the  cage. 

The  express  agent  handed  them  to 
me.  “Need  feeding,”  he  commented. 
“Put  them  in  the  shade  when  you  get- 
home,  and  give  them  sugar  syrup.  Just 
brush  it  on  the  cage.”  It  sounded  simple. 

That  night  after  Grange  we  put  the 
bees  in  the  hives.  I  was  stung  only 
three,  times.  Daddy  none.  We  thought 
bee  veils  were  sissy,  then.  Later  we 
found  out  you  should  never  work  with 
bees  in  the  dark,  because  although  they 
will  not  fly  then,  how  they  can  crawl! 

For  thi'ee  weeks  it  rained  and  we  fed 
those  bees.  Daddy  spent  his  evenings 
putting  foundation,  which  is  a  thin  lay¬ 
er  of  wa.x,  in  the  frames,  and  studying 
the  bee  books. 

All  our  spare  time  we  spent  tending 
our  bees,  or  just  watching  them.  Out 
they  went,  and  in  they  came,  all  day 
long,  their  hind  legs  heavy  with  clumps 
of  golden  pollen,  to  deposit  their  nectar 
and  pollen,  leave  it  to  the  tender  care 
of  the  house  bees  and  hurry  back  again 
to  the  fields.  On  hot  summer  evenings 
the  noise  they  made,  as  they  fanned  the 
water  content  from  the  nectar,  sounded 
like  the  hum  of  a  running  motor. 

When  the  first  frost  had  killed  the 
goldenrod  and  aster,  we  took  off  our 
honey  and  extracted  it  from  the  combs. 
That  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  The 
children  all  stood  a  respectful  distance 
away  while  we  carried  the  full  supers 
down  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  finally 
.shooed  away  the  last  persistent  bee. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
borrow  an  extractor.  If  you  do  not  have 
one  you  must  squeeze  out  the'  sticky 
stuff  by  hand,  through  cheesecloth. 
That  is,  unless  you  have  all  box  comb 
hqney,  which  we  didn’t. 

The  kitchen  was  a  mess.  The  children 
were  a  mess.  So  were  we.  But  we  were 
happy.  The  fresh  honey  had  a  marvel¬ 
ous  taste.  We  had  thirty-seven  quarts 
to  show  for  our  first  summer’s  work!  It 
was  really  something  to  admire,  as  I 
mopped  honey  from  the  kitchen  floor. 

Did  I  say  I  wanted  to  give  away 
Daddy’s  hobby?  If  ever  I  do  get  so 
rash,  will  you  please  give  us  back  the 
first  swarm  ?  There  is  no  lovelier  sight 
in  Nature  than  apple  blossoms  and  bees 
on  a  fragrant  May  morning,  and  no 
finer  treat  than  fresh  honey  on  home¬ 
made  biscuits. 

“What  did  you  say.  Daddy?  You’re 
going  to  pack  the  bees  for  the  winter? 
Wait  a  minute,  let  me  get  my  veil  and 
gloves,  I’m  coming!” 


LESS  «i>ver:\meivt 

AI»  AEEDER 

S  I  SEE  IT,  good  government  be¬ 
gins  close  at  home.  In  the  past 
farmers  have  tended  to  stay  out  of  poli¬ 
tics.  As  I  see  it,  that  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  Things  that  happen  off  the  farm 
for  example  in  Albany  or  Washington, 
could  affect  an  individual  farmer’s  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  more  than  what  he  does  on 
the  farm.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the 
kind  of  government  action  that  can 
hurt  farming,  rather  than  something 
that  might  help  it,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  government  is  not  likely  to  do 
anyway.  , 

i  am  a  poultryman,  and  it  is  no  se¬ 
cret  that  it  has  been  a  rough  year  for 
egg  producers.  Even  so,  I  was  dead  set 
against  having  the  government  step 
into  the  situation  and  try  to  cure  it. 
Such  government  action  would  slow  up 
the  necessary  adjustment,  and  certain¬ 
ly  any  considerable  government  help 
would  be  followed  by  production  con¬ 
trols  or  some  other  kind  of  government 
control. 

I  belong  to  a  Farm  Bureau  Kitchen 
Konference  group.  Both  sides  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  are  presented  at  the  meetings,  and 
it  is  one  way  of  keeping  informed. 

One  angle  of  local  government  that  I 
feel  needs  action  is  the  relief  situation. 
The  towns  and  counties  just  don’t  have 
the  courage  to  tackle  the  situation 
realistically.  Because  of  Federal  and 
State  help  they  feel  that  their  hands 
are  tied.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we’d  be  better  to  handle  the  problem 
locally,  and  weed  out  those  who  defi¬ 
nitely  shouldn’t  get  the  aid.  Jobs  are 
plentiful  in  this  county.  Some  of  them 
might  not  be  as  attractive  as  living  off 
relief,  but  the  relief  rolls  could  be  cut 
drastically.- — Frank  Rose,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HIGH-MOISTURE  CORN 
EQUAL  TO  DRY  CORN 

High-moisture  corn  proved  equal  to 
dry  corn  when  fed  to  pigs  in  a  feed¬ 
ing  trial  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  according  t'o  D.  E. 
Becker,  Station  swine  specialist.  A 
group  of  32  crossbred  pigs  weighing  80 
pounds  each  at  the  start  of  the  test 
were  fed  in  14  acre  alfalfa  plots  for 
49  days. 

The  pigs  gained  an  average  of  1.44 
pounds  a  day  from  corn  harvested  and 
ensiled  in  a  wooden  silo  at  27  per  cent 
moisture,  and  1.37  pounds  a  day  from 
corn  which  was  harvested  at  the  same 
moisture  content  but  ensiled  at  40  per 
cent  moisture  after  water  was  added. 

With  corn  harvested  at  13.5  per  cent 
moisture,  pigs  gained  1.41  pounds  a  day 
when  the  corn  was  stored  in  bins  and 
1.35  pounds  a  day  when  this  corn  was 
ensiled  at  40  per  cent  moisture  after 
water  had  been  added. 


Another  Letter  Contest 

Do  Most  Parents  Do  Too 
Much  for  Their  Children? 

HEN  i  was  a  young  boy,  we  hung 
up  our  stocking  and  got  an  or¬ 
ange,  some  candy,  and  a  simple  in¬ 
expensive  present  or  two,  usually 
something  useful  like  a  pair  of  mit¬ 
tens.  But  with  my  own  children,  we 
loaded  up  the  Christmas  tree  and 
the  floor  under  it. 

Since  the  first  settlers,  we  par¬ 
ents  have  always  said  that  we  don't 
want  our  children  to  have  it  as  hard 
as  we  have  so  we  have  given  each 
succeeding  generation  belter  homes, 
better  schools,  better  everything. 
Have  we  gone  too  far?  Are  our  chil¬ 
dren  appreciative?  How  do  you 
handle  the  situation  in  your  family? 
Ask  your  young  people  what  they 
think.  Bo  constructive.  Remember 
that  most  of  our  young  folks  are 
better  than  ever. 

For  the  best  letter  on  the  subject, 
American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $5; 
for  the  second  best,  $3,  and  $1  each 
for  all  the  other  letters  we  have 
room  to  print.  Address  your  letter 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Depart¬ 
ment  C,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  make  them  short. 
For  this  contest,  no  names  will  be 
published  so  you  can  feel  perfectly 
free  in  expressing  your  opinions 
and  your  experience.— E.R.E. 


DHIC  MEETS 

T  THE  annual  meeting  of  New 
York  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Co¬ 
operative  on  November  19  at  the  Yates 
Hotel  in  Syracuse,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  49  local  affiliates,  two 
new  directors  were  elected:  John  Wid- 
ger  of  Cattaraugus,  District  III;  and 
Kenneth  Bell  of  Pennellville,  District  X. 
Re-elected  were:  Richard  Call  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  District  I;  Stephen  Gregory  of 
New  Berlin,  District  VI;  and  Newton 
Wiley  of  Johnsonville,  District  VIII. 

Edgar  Behrens  of  Chatham,  District 
VII  representative,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board;  Richard  Call,  vice 
president;  and  Eugene  Brace  of  West 
Winfield,  District  IX,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

Under  a  new  plan  proposed  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  N.  W.  Rollins,  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  statewide  organization 
will  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
local  dairy  herd  supervisors.  Further 
emphasis  will  be  placed  during  1960  on 
an  expanded  program  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  aimed  at  continu¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations.  When  the  central 
cooperative  was  organized  in  1949,  less 
than  110,000  cows  were  on  test.  Now, 
although  total  cow  numbers  in  the  state 
have  decreased,  more  than  230,000  are 
included  under  the  program. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Dec.  28-30 — State  4-H  Club  Achieve¬ 
ment  Days,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Jan.  6-8  —  Northeastern  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Conference.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
N.  Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


Xew  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  toolc  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

»Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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PLENTIFUI 

PORK 


LAVOR-RICH  PORK,  in  good  supply  now  and  reasonable  in  price  (a 
double  boon  to  the  family  meal  planner),  offers  unlimited  treats  for 
the  family  table.  Like  any  other  meat,  pork  is  a  good  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  iron,  ranks  high  in  thiamine,  and  also  contains  riboflavin 
and  niacin. 


Look  for  these  signs  of  quality  in 
fresh  pork;  a  light,  grayish-pink  color; 
fine,  smooth,  velvety  texture  interming¬ 
led  with  flecks  of  fat;  red  porous  cen¬ 
tered  bones;  white  and  relatively  firm 
outside  fat,  and  a  high  proportion  of 
lean  meat  to  fat  and  bone. 

Brand  names  of  packers  and  names 
used  by  different  super-markets  will  be 
a  guide  to ‘quality  of  smoked  and  can¬ 
ned  pork.  Armour  Company  packs  its 
highest  quality  smoked  ham  under  “Ar¬ 
mour  Star,”  and  its  second  quality  un¬ 
der  “Banner.”  Swift  and  Company  pack 
their  highest  quality  under  “Premium”; 
the  second  quality  under  “Eversweet” 
or  “Oriole.”  Oscar  Mayer  packs  its 
highest  quality  under  “Oscar  Mayer”; 
its  second  quality  under  “Crown.”  Wil¬ 
son’s  first  quality  is  “Certified.”  Ask 
your  supermarket  meat  man  about  the 
quality  naming  of  his  smoked  hams. 

Cuts  of  pork.  The  phrase,  “Eating 
high  on  the  hog”  denotes  good  living 
and  refers  to  the  popular  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  pork  chops  and  loin  roasts  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  animal.  With  all 
pork  cuts  plentiful  now,  food  shoppers 
will  find  economical  buys  from  the  “less¬ 
er”  cuts,  which  are  just  as  delicious  and 
nutritious  as  the  more  expensive  ones. 

Fresh  hams,  averaging  about  12 
pounds,  are  sold  whole,  by  the  half,  or 
as  ham  steaks,  butt  end,  and  shank  end. 
The  whole  or  half  fresh  ham,  boned  and 
stuffed  with  a  favorite  stuffing  and 
roasted,  is  a  favorite  holiday  fare  for 
many  families.  Maybe  you  will  want  to 
feature  this  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year’s  Day  dinner  this  year. 

Pork  shoulders,  averaging  about  10 
pounds,  may  be  used  in  many  thrifty 
ways.  The  shoulder,  (sold  fresh  or 
cured  and  smoked),  is  usually  divided 
into  the  Picnic  Shoulder  (called  calas 
when  cured  and  smoked)  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  bone,  skin,  and  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  and  the  Boston  Butt  or 
fleshy  portion  (called  boneless  butt,  cot¬ 
tage  butt,  daisy,  and  Westphalia  when 
smoked). 


chops  are  better  cooked  by  braising. 
The  U.S.D.A.  chart  below  shows  meth¬ 
ods  of  cooking  various  retail  cuts. 

ROAST  PORK  LOIN 

Roast  pork  loin’ also  makes  a  good 
choice  for  a  holiday  dinner.  Choose  a 
roast  preferably  of  5  pounds  or  more.  It 
is  economical  to  buy  a  half  loin  from 
which  you  can  have  a  few  chops  cut,  if 
desired.  Allow  2  to  3  servings  per 
pound.  Have  the  backbone  loosened  from 
the  ribs  to  make  for  easier  carving. 
Wipe  roast  with  a  damp  cloth;  do  not 
wash.  Rub  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper 
and,  in  addition,  as  desired,  a  little 
sage,  thyme,  or  rosemary,  or  a  mixture 
of  paprika  and  mustard.  If  using  a 
thermometer  (which  is  the  safest  way 
to  test  doneness  in  pork),  place  it 
through  the  fat  side  into  the  center  of 
the  roast  at  a  slant  so  that  the  bulb 
rests  in  center  of  meat  and  not  against 
bone. 


TANGERINE  MUMS 

Using  the  desired  number  of  tanger¬ 
ines,  cut  the  peel  into  six  sections  and 
peel  down  half  way  but  do  not  remove. 
With  scissors,  cut  sections  of  peel  into 
very  fine  slivers.  Spread  the  sections 
apart  sunburst  fashion.  In  the  center  of 
each  tangerine  place  raisins  or  maple 
sugar  candy  or  a  mint  patty.  If  you  are 
serving  a  fruit  platter  of  tangerine 
mums  for  dessert,  place  a  dish  of  can¬ 
died  grapefruit  peel  in  center  of  platter. 
(See  photo  above.) 

ROAST  SAVORY  STUFFED  PORK  SHOULDER 

Select  a  5  to  6  pound  pork  shoulder, 
allowing  about  3  servings  per  pound  per 
person.  Have  butcher  skin  and  remove 
bones.  Make  your  tastiest  bread  stuf¬ 
fing,  using  about  4  cups  dry  bread 
cubes.  Sprinkle  meat  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  poultry  seasoning  if  desired. 
Lightly  stuff  pocket  with  stuffing  and 


Pork  Shoulders  may  be  used  in  many 
thrift  ways.  Times  for  roasting  various 
cuts  of  fresh  and  cured  pork  are  given  in 
the  table  below. 

— Photo:  Ameiican  Meat  Institute 


By 

ALBERTA 

DENT 

SHACKELTON 

These  pretty  "Tangerine  Mums"  would 
make  a  colorful  garnish  for  a  pork  roast, 
or  you  might  use  them  for  a  holiday  des¬ 
sert  to  follow  the  main  course.  See  easy 
directions  on  this  page. 

— Photo:  Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 

close  opening  by  sewing  edges  of 
shoulder  together  or  with  skewers  and 
tie  with  cord. 

Place  roast,  fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in 
a  shallow  pan.  Do  not  add  water  and 
do  not  cover.  Score  top  surface  of  meat 
with  shallow  cuts.  Place  in  a  slow  oven 
(325°)  and  roast  40  to  45  minutes  per 
pound  about  4  hours  or  until  internal 
temperature  registers  185°  F  on  meat 
thermometer.  Remove  strings  and 
skewers,  place  on  heated  platter,  and 
make  gravy  from  pan  drippings. 

"Pork  in  Your  Meals" 

For  more  good  pork  recipes,  as  well 
as  additional  information  on  buying, 
storing  and  freezing  pork,  you  may 
want  to  send  for  a  new  USD  A  bulletin, 
entitled  “Pork  in  Your  Meals,”  No.  PA- 
405.  To  get  a  single  free  copy,  write  to 
the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


The  loin,  averaging  10  to  12  pounds, 
is  usually  sold  fresh  as  roast  or  chops, 
with  the  center  portion  being  preferred. 
From  a  whole  loin  comes  a  “center  cut” 
loin  roast,  a  loin  end  roast,  and  a  rib 
end  roast.  Chops  may  be  cut  from  any 
of  the  three  cuts,  the  center  cuts  bring¬ 
ing  the  highest  price. 

Storage.  Loosely  wrap  fresh  pork  and 
store  it  in  the  coldest  part  of  your  re¬ 
frigerator  and  use  within  a  few  days. 
Use  variety  cuts  and  ground  pork 
promptly.  Don’t  hold  uncooked  cured 
pork  too  long,  as  the  fat  may  become 
rancid.  If  you  are  going  to  freeze  pork, 
trim  off  excess  fat  and  wrap  airtight 
in  moisture  and  vapor-resistant  paper. 
You  may  want  to  separate  meat  cuts 
into  meal-sized  portions.  Freeze  rapidly 
and  store  at  0°F.  Use  frozen  pork  with¬ 
in  five  to  six  months. 

Cooking.  All  fresh  pork  must  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  All  pork  cuts  are 
tender,  so  the  large  and  chunky  cuts  of 
fresh  and  cured  pork  can  be  roasted. 
Steaks,  variety  meats,  and  fresh  pork 


Place  roast  fat  side  up  on  a  rack 
in  a  shallow  pan.  Add  no  water  or 
cover,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  baste. 
Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325°)  about  35 
to  40  minutes  per  pound  or  until  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  185°F.  Plan  to  have 
the  roast  done  about  20  minutes  before 
serving  to  allow  for  easier  slicing  and 
time  to  make  gravy. 

Remove  to  heated  platter  and  gar¬ 
nish  as  desired;  fried  apple  rings,  cin¬ 
namon  apple,  spiced  crabapples,  or 
clove  studded  apricots.  The  tangerine 
mums  described  below  will  make  a 
beautiful  garnish,  or  you  may  wish  to 
serve  them  for  just  the  right  dessert 
following  a  roast  pork  dinner. 

To  make  gravy,  pour  off  meat  fat  and 
juices  fr»om  pan,  leaving  the  crusty  bits 
from, the  roasting.  Skim  off  fat  and  re¬ 
turn  2  tablespoons  fat  to  pan  for  every 
cup  of  gravy  desired.  Blend  in  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour  (for  every  cup),  and  add 
1  cup  of  liquid  (the  meat  juices  made 
up  to  1  cup  with  water).  Cook  until 
thickened  with  stirring.  Season  to  taste. 


FRESH  CUTS 

OF  PORK 

Roasting  —  325°  oven 

Braising  or 
Frying 

Simmering 

Loin — with  bone,  or  boned  and  rolled 

3  to  4  hrs.  for  5  lb.  roast 

Ham — whole  or  half  with  bone,  or 
boned  and  rolled,  514  to  6  hrs. 
for  10  to  14  lb.  whole;  4  hrs. 
for  6  lb.  half 

Picnic — with  bone,  or  boned  and 
rolled,  or  sewed  cushion  style 

Boston  butt — with  bone  or  boned, 

•  rolled,  314  to  5  hrs.  for  5  to  8 
lb.  shoulder 

Arm  steak 

Blade  steak 

Chops 

Tenderloin  fillets 
Fresh  side  meat 
Liver 

Kidney 

Spareribs 

Spareribs 

Hocks 

Pigs’  feet 
Knuckles 

Fresh  side  meat 
Neck  bones 
Tongue 

Tails 

Chitterlings 

Brains 

CURED  CUTS 

OF  PORK 

Roasting  —  300°  oven 

Braising  or 
Frying 

Simmering 

Ham — whole  or  half  with  bone,  or 
boned  and  rolled 

Picnic— with  bone,  or  boned  and 
rolled 

Boneless  shoulder  butt 

Bacon 

Spareribs 

Ham  slices 
Canadian'-style 
bacon 

Sausage 

Salt  pork 

Boneless  shoulder 
Picnic 

Ham  shank 

Salt  pork 

Fat  back 

Jowl 
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HEIEN  POWELL  SMITH 


4916.  A  softly  tailored  sheath  with 
portrait  collar.  Perfect  for  lightweight 
wool,  jersey,  or  silk  crepe.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 

35  cents 

4831.  Step-in  style  topped  by  wide 
sailor  collar.  Smart  in  faille  or  challis. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%, 
161/2,  181/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2.  35  cents. 

4948.  Three-piece  outfit  for  the  larg¬ 
er  figure — blouse,  weskit,  skirt.  A  wool 
or  woolen  blend  for  skirt  and  weskit; 
cotton  or  jersey  for  blouse.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 

35  cents. 


9012.  Front  yoke  and  tabs  add  fash¬ 
ion  interest  to  this  pretty  half-size 
style.  Picture  it  in  a  silk  or  cotton  print, 
soft  challis.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes 

14  y2,  16 1/2,  18 1/2,  201/2,  221/2,  241/2. 

35  cents. 


9241 .  Buttoned  bodice  has  tiny  round 
collar,  whirly  skirt  has  handy  pockets. 
Pretty  in  wool,  tweedy  cotton,  or  cot¬ 
ton  print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Girls’ 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department, 

Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 


We'll  spend  two  nights  at  the  fabulous  Del  Coronado  Hotel  in  a  South  Sea  Islands 
setting  in  southern  California,  and  while  there  we  will  visit  the  city  of  San  Diego. 


See  California! 


January  27-February  21 


Have  you  been  longing  to  take  a 
wonderful  trip  somewhere,  and 
wishing  for  some  congenial  folks  to 
travel  with,  and  also  someone  to 
shoulder  all  the  travel  worries?  Well, 
the  answer  is  to  join  our  California 
Tour  party  which  leaves  on  January  27 
and  returns  on  February  21.  You’ll 
meet  the  nicest  people,  and  you’ll  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy 
yourself.  Our  tour  director  will  take 
care  of  everything. 

We  think  this  is  the  very  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  tour  we  have  ever  planned.  It  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  California,  but  also 
many  other  famous  places  in  the  South¬ 
west.  You’ll  see  Carlsbad  Caverns,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  Yosemite  National 


Park.  You  will  stay  at  the  fabulous 
Del  Coronada  Beach  Hotel  and  other 
first-class  hotels.  You  will  have  the 
best  of  meals,  fascinating  sightseeing, 
fun  and  fellowship. 

We  can’t  even  begin  to  tell  you  here 
all  that  the  trip  includes.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
itinerary,  using  the  convenient  coupon 
below.  Address  E.  R.  Eastman,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  itinerary  tells 
just  where  we  will  go  every  day  of  the 
tour  and  shows  some  of  the  places  we 
will  visit.  It  also  contains  the  exact 
cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket,  which 
covers  everything.  Don’t  delay  writing 
us,  as  the  time  is  getting  short! 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastmon,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  a  free  copy  of  your  Cali¬ 
fornia  Tour  itinerary,  January  27-February  21. 


Name  - 

Add  ress  - 

Please  print  or  write  plainly 


•  1  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats 


Grease  and  flour  a  9  or  lO-ln.  angel 
cake  pan.  Spread  walnut  meats  over 
bottom.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients 
into  large  mixing  bowl.  Add  milk, 
shortening  and  vanilla.  Beat  2  min., 
scraping  bowl  frequently.  Add  un¬ 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  2  min.  more.  Pour 
over  walnut  meats  in  pan.  Bake  in 
375°F.  oven,  50-60  min.  Walnut 
meats  form  topping,  needs  no  icing. 


•2%  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 


•  1  cup  shortening 


2/4  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 


¥  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with 

.  DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  « 


Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  A, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  .action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your,  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 
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In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Council  of  Rural  Women  visited  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  large  cancer  center.  Above,  a  staff  doctor  shows  them  one  of  the  huge 
x-ray  machines  used  to  treat  cancer.  From  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  John  Vanderbeck, 
Mrs.  Wilburn  Potter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  Mrs.  Louise  Karlik, 
Mrs.  William  Walker,  Mrs.  Frances  Todd,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott. 


Mrs.  Frances  Todd  and  Mrs.  William  Walker  stop  to  watch  a  Roswell  laboratory 
technician  process  a  slide  which  will  become  a  permanent  record  of  a  specimen  of 
tissue.  The  Institute's  large  staff  numbers  around  1,400  and  includes  some  of  the 
very  best  scientists  in  the  country. 

— Photos.  Roswell  Park  Dept,  of  Photography 


RURAL  WOMEN  VISIT  ROSWELL 


By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


HE  WIDE  interests  of  North¬ 
east  homemakers  were  evident 
last  month  in  two  very  interest¬ 
ing  meetings  held  in  New  York 
State — those  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  and  the  State  Council 
of  Rural  Women.  The  Council’s  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  included  an 
educational  tour  of  a  large  cancer  cen¬ 
ter,  the  60-year-old  Roswell  Park  Mem¬ 
orial  Institute. 

The  women  took  the  opportunity  to 
ask  Roswell  Park  officials  for  their 
opinion  on  the  cranberry  scare  and 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  factor  in  lung 
cancer.  Director  of  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Algerd  Rasch,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  group’s  tour  of  the  Institute, 
had  this  to  say  about  cigarettes: 

“We  think  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
definitely  a  contributing  factor  in  lung 
cancer.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  the  chanc¬ 
es  of  getting  lung  cancer  are  ten  times 
greater  for  the  two-pack-a-day  smoker 
than  for  the  non-smoker.’’ 

Speaking  of  the  cranberry  scare.  Dr. 
William  Wehr,  assistant  director  of  the 
Institute,  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  v/as 
very  doubtful  that  human  beings  could 
get  cancer  from  eating  berries  that  had 
been  washed  and  consumed  under  en¬ 
tirely  different  conditions  from  cran¬ 
berries  fed  to  rats  in  laboratories. 

The  women’s  tour  of  the  Institute  in¬ 
cluded  laboratories,  a  hospital  ward, 
clinic,  and  a  treatment  room  where  one 
of  the  large  X-ray  machines  is  used. 
One  giant  machine  which  they  heard 
about  but  did  not  see  was  the  world’s 
greatest  chain  smoker,  “Tar  Baby,” 
which  joined  the  Institute  staff  in  1957. 
Smoking  more  than  20,000  cigarettes  in 
an  8-hour  day,  this  automatic  machine 
helps  to  speed  up  research  in  lung 
cancer. 

The  services  of  the  Roswell  Institute, 
which  is  under  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  are  available  to 
legal  residents  of  New  York  State  who 
may  be  referred  there  by  a  licensed 
physician.  “However,  our  work  here,” 
said  Rasch,  “is  primarily  research;  we 
have  some  of  the  best  ^dentists  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  treat  relatively 
simple  cases  of  cancer.  Just  the  special 
or  more  difficult  ones.  All  cities  am^ 
counties  in  the  state  now  have  facili¬ 
ties  and  physicians  qualified  to  handle 
the  simpler  cases.” 

A  word  of  optimism  on  the  outlook 
for  control  of  cancer  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Wehr.  “Although  no  one  yet  has 
the  complete  answer,  we  have  made 
some  progress.  Instead  of  saving  one 


out  of  eight  patients  as  we  used  to  "do, 
we  are  now  saving  one  out  of  three  — 
and  in  the  case  of  early  detection,  one 
out  of  two.” 

Early  detection  of  cancer  symptoms 
through  regular  physical  examinations 
(twice  a  year  after  the  age  of  35), 
plus  individual  knowledge  of  the  seven 
danger  signals  which  may  mean  cancer, 
was  advocated  by  the  Institute  officials. 
“Time  is  the  vital  factor,”  said  Dr. 
Wehr,  “because  of  the  speed  with 
which  cancer  cells  grow  and  spread. 
Much  of  the  recovery  depends  upon  at 
what  stage  we  can  get  the  patient.” 

Accompanying  the  Council  of  Rural 
Women  on  their  tour  of  the  cancer  cen¬ 
ter  were  Mrs.  E.  Alberta  Riggs,  direc¬ 
tor  of  volunteer  services  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  Shults,  field 
representative  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety,  which  helps  to  support  the  work 
done  at  Roswell.  The  great  contribution 
which  the  Society  is  making  in  the 
fight  against  cancer  was  stressed 
again  and  again  by  Roswell  officials. 
“Its  drives  for  money  are  very  im¬ 
portant,”  said  Dr.  Wehr.  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society  is  one  of  the  crutch¬ 
es  we  have  leaned  on  for  over  20  years.” 

The  tour  of  the  Institute  by  the 
Council  of  Rural  Women  was  made  as 
a  pai't  of  their  educational  program. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  14  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  112,000  women  who  are 
members  of  four  rural  organizations: 
New  York  State  Grange,  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus, 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  Rural  Church 
Institute. 


In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  celebrated 
its  40th  birthday  at  its  annual  meeting. 
In  the  picture,  from  left  to  right,  are 
four  of  the  elected  leaders  for  1960: 
Home  Bureau  Councilors,  Mrs.  Carl  E. 
Ladd,  Ithaca,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Judy 
of  the  Dairymen's  League;  Mrs.  Ver- 
trees  Ackerly,  Middletown,  re-electec? 
President;  and  Mrs.  William  Hullc, 
Middletown,  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

— Photo:  Sherman  Sable  Studio 


Members  of  the  Council  include  the 
following  New  York  State  women:  Mrs. 
Vertrees  Ackerly,  president  N.  Y.  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  Middle- 
town;  Mrs.  Clarence  Carl,  Copake;  Mrs. 
Frank  Elliott,  New  Paltz;  Miss  Evelyn 
Hodgdon  of  State  University  Teachers 
College  at  Oneonta;  Mrs.  Louise  Karlik, 
State  Grange  Service  &  Hospitality 
Chairman,  Marietta;  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Palmer,  State  Grange  Lecturer.  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Also,  Mrs.  Dutton  Peterson,  Odessa; 
Mrs.  Wilburn  Potter,  Truxton;  Mrs. 
Clayton  Taylor,  retiring  Council  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lawtons;  Mrs.  John  Vanderbeck, 
Rochester;  Council  president-elect,  Mrs. 
William  Walker,  Cobleskill,  and  Council 
advisors.  Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  director 
of  Dairymen’s  League  Home  Service, 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Home  Editor. 

There  were  tw'O  young  international 
guests  at  the  Council’s  evening  banquet 
— Mrs.  Mary  von  Schenck  from  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Miss  Luisa  Amaya  from  El 
Salvador.  Each  of  the  girls  gave  the 
women  an  interesting  account  of  life 
in  her  own  country. 

Home  Bureau  Highlights 

International  friendship  was  also 
highlighted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
This  is  one  of  the  Federation’s  tradi¬ 
tional  projects,  and  it  was  dramatized 
at  the  evening  banquet  bj'  Mrs.  George 
Roberts,  the  Associated  Country  Wo¬ 
men  of  the  World  representative  at  the 
United  Nations.  Mrs.  Roberts  gave  a 


fascinating  account  of  her  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land  last  summer  to  attend  the  ACWW 
meeting,  attended  by  1,235  women  dele¬ 
gates  from  thirty  countries.  Her  talk 
was  illustrated  with  color  slides  she  had 
taken  at  the,  meeting. 

All  Home  Bureau  members  in  New 
York  State  are  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Cquntry  Women  of  the  World 
through  their  membership  in  the  State 
Federation.  Many  of  them  have  “pen 
pals”  in  foreign  lands,  and  all  Home 
Bureau  chapters  contribute  to  a  “Pen¬ 
nies  for  Friendship”  fund  which  helps 
support  the  ACWW. 

Crafts  are  another  traditional  Home 
Bureau  project,  and  there  was  a  hand¬ 
some  e.xhibit  of  things  made  in  the  var¬ 
ious  counties,  including  block  printed 
fabrics  and  cards,  a  mosaic-top  coffee 
table,  liquid  embroidery,  basketry, 
knitted  and  woven  articles,  wood  fiber 
flowers,  winter  corsages,  smocked  pil¬ 
low  tops,  lampshades,  trivets,  painted 
trays,  smart  jackets  made  from  sweat 
shirts,  stuffed  toys,  and  decorated 
candles. 

Reports  given  by  county  delegates 
highlighted  other  Home  Bureau  activi¬ 
ties — consumer  tours,  ‘Community  ser¬ 
vice,  craft  workshops,  and  raising  mon¬ 
ey  for  the  Home  Bureau  scholarship 
fund.  The  current  scholarship  has  been 
named  the  Frances  C.  Ladd  Scholar¬ 
ship,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Sr., 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  fund  has  almost 
reached  the  $1500  mark  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  go  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.. 
where  the  late  Dean  Carl  Ladd  was  di- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Two  Cookbooks 

The  new  General  Foods  Kitchens 
Cookbook.,  prepared  by  the  130 
women  of  the  General  Foods  Kitchens, 
is  especially  designed  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  home  cooks  whenever  help  is 
needed  for  any  kind  of  a  meal  situation. 
“This  is  a  cookbook,”  says  the  preface, 
“designed  to  help  you  in  the  hundreds 
of  everyday  and  special  situations  that 
call  for  the  planning,  preparing,  and 
serving  of  food  .  .  .  you  are  offered  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions  for  what  and  how  to 
serve  when  somebody’s  going  to  be  late 
for  dinner,  or  an  unexpected  guest 
turns  up,  or  you’re  the  committee 
chairman  for  the  annual  church  supper, 
or  hostess  at  an  outdoor  barbecue.” 

There  are  sections  on  family  meals, 
company  dinners,  daytime  entertaining, 
family  anniversaries,  feeding  a  crowd, 
tips  for  special  situations;  buffet  din- 


^  Merry  Christmas 
^  Happy  I\ew  Year 


ners,  tea  parties,  children’s  parties, 
holiday  meals,  and  even  on  “How  to  rise 
to  the  occasion.”  For  those  who  are  on 
a  diet,  the  book  has  a  chapter  headed 
“Good  Meals  on  a  Diet,”  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  diabetic,  sodium-restricted, 
allergy,  bland,  and  low-calorie  diets, 
and  also  how  to  make  a  family  meal 
plan  to  fit  a  diet. 

The  regular  edition  of  General  Foods 
Kitchens  Cookbook  costs  $4.95,  and  is 
available  now  at  book  stores.  There  is 
also  an  even  more  handsome  de  luxe 
edition  that  sells  for  $7.50  and  comes 
with  a  wire  holder  to  hang  it  on  the 
wall  when  not  in  use,  or  to  hold  it  open 
while  you  are  using  it. 


CHRISTMAS' 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


Out  of  the  world's  loud  turmoil. 

Out  of  its  unrest  and  din. 

All  hearts  turn  back  at  Christmas 
To  the  door  of  a  crowded  inn. 

To  the  quiet  of  the  manger 
Where  the  Christ  Child  lay  asleep 
With  the  peace  of  Heaven  about  Him 
And  the  world's  faith  His  to  keep. 

Out  of  the  world,  and  beyond  it. 

The  Christmas  stars  look  down. 

With  the  promise  still  unbroken 
That  rested  on  Bethlehem  town. 


Another  fine  cookbook  which  we  have 
mentioned  before  in  these  columns  is 
Treasured  Recipes,  a  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  from  American  and  Czechoslova¬ 
kian  country  kitchens,  compiled  by  the 
Lutheran  Women’s  Circle  of  Skaitea- 
teles,  N.  Y.  It  contains  all  kinds  of  reci¬ 
pes  ffom  soups  to  preserves — 320  reci¬ 
pes  in  all.  Of  these,  92  are  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  and  include  quick  breads,  pan¬ 
cakes,  and  some  delicious  pastries  and 
yeast  dough  breads,  doughnuts,  and 
dumplings. 

The  first  edition  of  this  cookbook  was 
a  sell-out,  and  this  revised  second  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  expanded  from  129  to  160 
pages.  The  price  is  $2.25,  postage  in¬ 
cluded,  and  the  book  may  be  ordered 
from  this  address;  Lutheran  Women’s 
Circle,  Holy  Trinity  Ev.  Lutheran 
Church,  88  West  Genesee  St.,  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y.  Enclose  $2.25  with  your 
order. — Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor 


Window  Sill  Greenery 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAUR 


Windows  fuii  of 
greenery  will  bright¬ 


en  your  home  the  bleakest 
winter  days.  That  space 
between  the  windows  and 
storm  windows  can  be  at¬ 
tractively  filled  with  left¬ 
over  holiday  decorations. 

When  we  dismantle  our 
Christmas  tree  each  year, 
we  cut  off  the  boughs  and 
make  arrangements  like 
the  one  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Combine  boughs  from 
the  Christmas  balsam 
with  cedar,  pine  tassels, 
ivy  or  laurel.  (Don’t  use 
hemlock  as  the  needles 
drop.)  Barberry,  bitter¬ 
sweet,  black  alder,  even  ,  ' 
rose  haws  will  add  a  touch 
of  color.  If  there  aren’t  berries  growing 
on  the  place,  gilt  seed  pods  or  head.s 
of  rye  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Arrange  from  the  inside  and  stick 
twig  ends  into  the  cracks.  Lumps  of 
modeling  clay  or  tiny  earth-filled 
flowerpots  will  help  hold  things  in  place 
until  you  close  the  window.  Low  ar¬ 


rangements.  won’t  shut  out  needed  win¬ 
ter  sunlight.  Better  still,  the  greens 
will  discourage  drafts,  too. 

Cool  air  and  moisture  will  keep  the 
windows  looking  fresh  and  green,  in¬ 
side  and  out,  until  it  is  time  to  put  up 
the  screens. 


WOMKA  VISIT  ROSWEIvL 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

rector  from  1915  to  1917. 

Legislation  affecting  homes  and  com¬ 
munities  is  another  Home  Bureau  in¬ 
terest,  and  delegates  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature:  1.  Change  Child  Labor  Law  to 
permit  youngsters  under  14  to  do  light 
work  for  pay  in  their  leisure  time<  with 
their  parents’  consent;  2.  Raise  legal 
age  limit  at  which  liquor  may  be  sold 
to  minors  from  18  to  21  years;  3.  Re¬ 
strain  TV  from  showing  so  many  pro¬ 


grams  which  emphasize  crime  and  gun 
play  in  westerns.  The  Federation  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Rural  Wo¬ 
men  and  these  three  resolutions  were 
also  unanimoifely  endorsed  by  the 
Council. 

A  new  Federation  venture  is  a  Home 
Bureau  cookbook,  to  be  published  in 
1960.  Mrs.  Belle  Burnett,  Salem,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  Elliott  Dickerson,  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y.,  are  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  All  Home  Bureau  members  are 
being  asked  to  send  five  of  their  best 
recipes  to  Mrs.  Dickerson  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


for  1960  ... 

* 

PROMISE  YOURSELF  THE 

"  TRAVEL 

What  better  gift  for  you  in  1960  than  one  of  the  wonderful 
American  Agriculturist-TSB  tours.  It's  your  opportunity  to  visit  in 
person  the  places  you've  seen  in  pictures,  read  and  talked  about. 

Of  course,  on  any  TSB  tour,  all  expenses,  including  tipping  are 
paid,  there  are  no  time  tables  to  puzzle  over,  no  worries  about 
reservations  or  port  taxes  —  in  short,  it's  an  all-expense,  worry- 
free,  carefree  trip.  AND,  BEST  OF  ALL,  you'll  be  traveling  with 
other  friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks. 

Promise  yourself  you'll  wrap  up  one  of  these  "one-package" 
tours.  Mail' this  coupon  today. 


r 


Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 
32  Dedham  Ave.,  Dept.  D 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 


n 


Please  send  me  the  facts  about  the  AA-TSB  1960  tour 
to  (please  check) 


O  California 

□  Alaska 


[J  Central  Europe 

Q  Mediterranean 


I  Please  send  me  information  about  a  trip  to - . 

I  (TSB  gives  you  the  same  friendly  services  anywhere 
you  want  to  travel.) 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ _ 


I  City  _ 

I^^State _ 

Travel  ANYWHERE  with  tVb 


(786)  212 
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GREETIJVIjiS! 

WHEN  1  WRITE  this  page.  I  like  to 
"  ^  think  that  Em  writing  each  of  you 
a  personal  letter  just  as  I  would  write 
to  a  close  friend,  as  indeed  you  all  gre. 

So  it  is  with  this  spirit  of  friendship 
that  I  wish  for  you  and  yours  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  very  best  New  Tear 
that  you  have  ever  had! 

HURRY 

jyf  ANY  OF  THOSE  who  recently 
bought  E.  R.  Eastman’s  new  novel. 
THE  WORDS  AND  THE  MUSIC, 

liked  it  so  well  that  they  have  ordered 
copies  for  their  friends.  There  is  still 
time  to  get  this  book  for  yourself  and 
your  friends  Tefore  Christmas  if  you 
act  quickly. 

Of  the  many  fine  novels  which  Mr. 
Eastman  has  written,  THE  WORDS 
AND  THE  MUSIC  is  the  best.  It’s  a 
stirring  story  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Daniel  Webster.  It’s  historically  accu¬ 
rate,  filled  with  human  interest  and 
life  drama  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
will  like  it — so  will  your  young  peo¬ 
ple,  It  will  be  mailed  postpaid  prompt¬ 
ly  upon  receipt  of  your  money  order 
or  check  for  $3.50. 

Address  your  order  to  Americ.vn 
Agriculturist,  Department  E,  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. — E.H.JV. 

THE  HEIGHT  STIEE 
K1EE!«»  THEM 

P  OLLOWING  the  publication  of  the 
*  picture  in  the  November  21st  issue 
showing  a  chestnut  branch  and  burrs, 
I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  different  parts  of  the  Northeast 
telling  me  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
young  chestnut  trees  which  are  bearing 
chestnuts  for  the  first  time.  The 
thought  in  these  letters  is  that  the 
chestnuts  are  coming  back.  I  wish  it 
were  true  but  while  I  don’t  want  to  be 
pessimistic,  I  very  much  fear  that  it 
will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we 
ever  can  grow  to  full  size  an  American 
chestnut  tree.  They  do  get  started  and 
come  up  to  bearing  age,  and  then  the 
blight  hits  them  almost  every  time. 

I  think  the  answer,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  is  to  get  a  nursery  to  secure 
some  Japanese  chestnut  trees  for  you. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  resistant  to 
the  blight. 

UYEAIR  TO  FARMERS 

STOOD  IN  a  large  self-service  super 
market  the  other  day  and  watched 
what  the  women  bought  and  put  into 
their  carts.  Try  it  some  time.  You’ll  be 
surprised  how  the  carts  are  loaded  with 
cigarettes,  candy,  gum,  and  many  other 
items  not  necessary  to  maintaining  the 
health  and  well  being  of  their  families. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Gordon  Conklin, 
assistant  editor  of  Americ.4N  Agricul¬ 
turist,  used  a  chart  showing  that  in 
1940,  a  farmer  fed  10  people.  In  1959, 


this  number  had  increased  to  around 
21.  Gordon  could  have  added  another 
statement  that  in  the  early  colonial 
days,  it  took  a  farmer  practically  all  of 
his  time  just  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
own  familv. 

All  of  that  tremendous  change  has 
been  brought  about  H:iy  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  particularly  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  skill  of  the  farmer  himself.. 
As  soon  as  the  farmer  began  to  grow 
more  than  he  needed  for.  himself  and 
his  family,  the  cities  began  to  grow 
and  they  have  been  built  upon  cheap 
food — too  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  too  low  prices  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  more  often  than  not  received 
in  the  jiast.  they  have  had  to  mine 
their  soil  instead  of  cultivating  it. 

So  it  makes  me  a  little  mad  when 
people  complain  about  the  price  of 
food.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
45%  of  the  consumers  stated  that  food 
prices  irritated  them  more  than  any 
other  prices.  The  truth  is  that  it  takes 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  consumer’s 
income  for  food  than  ever  before. 

The  same  Gallup  survey  showed 
little  complaint  about  the  price  of  lux¬ 
uries.  The  American  people  are  now 
buying  as  never  before  high-priced 
liquor,  cigarettes,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  less  harmful  luxuries  at 
prices  much- higher  than  any  time  in 
history  and  they  make  little  complaint. 
But  it  is  something  else,  again  when 
they  buy  food. 

Many  communities  are  holding 
farm-city  dinners  and  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  dweller.  This  is  very  necessary 
for  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  farmers 
is  to  have  their  organizations  set  up 
education,  publication,  and  news  de¬ 
partments  for  the  purpose  of  constant¬ 
ly  informing  city  consumers  about  the 
facts  of  farming  and  food. 

HEAETII  SERVICE  COSTS 
TOO  MUCH 

OT  FEELING  quite  up  to  par  re¬ 
cently,  I  went  to  the  doctor.  He 
charged  me  $5  for  the  office  call,  gave 
me  prescriptions  for  two  small  bottles 
of  ])ills  for  which  I  paid  the  druggist 
$8.13.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  family 
doctor  charged  $1  for  an  office  call.  $2 
for  a  visit  to  the  home,  and  sujiplied 
all  the  medicine  himself. 

I  have  no  complaint  about  doctors’ 
fees  because  most  doctors  are  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age  before  they  can 
conqilete  their  medical  education  and 
by  that  time  they  have  a  small  fortune 
invested  in  it.  But  I  am  wondering 
why  drugs  should  be  so  high  and  I  am 
concerned  about  the  health  of  people. 
Most  of  us  just  can’t  afford  the  high 
cost  of  medical  service.  Very  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  taken  care  of  and  the  rich  peo¬ 


ple,  if  there  are  any  left  after  taxes, 
can  afford  medical  service.  But  the 
large  majority  of  us  with  moderate  or 
small  incomes  who  do  not  want  to  ac¬ 
cept  charity  just  cannot  continue  to 
pay  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  med¬ 
ical  service. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
(iroblem.  (Jne  of  my  sons  and  his  fam¬ 
ilv  belong  to  r  group  health  coopera¬ 
tive  and  ])ay  a  stated  sum  per  year  for 
their  medical  service.  He  is  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  is  the  answer,  but  we 
are  very  likely  to  get  it  or  something 
else  undesirable  unless  some  better 
plan  is  put  into  operation. 

Responsibility  for  better  and  cheap¬ 
er  medical  and  hospital  service  rests 
on  the  doctors  and  other  health  author¬ 
ities.  Unless  they  do  something  about 
it,  someone  else  will  and  that  may  not 
be  good. 

Another  partial  answeU  is  to  carry 
health  and  accident  insurance.  The  best 
ansAver  of  all  is  for  all  of  us  to  do 
more  to  prevent  accidents  and  sickness 
but  that  is  not  always  possible. 

HAVE  YOU  USED  THESE? 

Y  FRIEND,  Theodore  H.  Duerr  of 

Fulton,  New  York,  writes  a  very 
interesting  letter  about  the  hand  tools 
that  he  used  on  the  farm  when  he  was 
young,  crop  varieties  he  planted,  and 
work  that  he  took  part  in.  How  many 
of  these  tools  have  you  used  and  Iioav 
many  of  you  have  done  this  same  kind 
of  work? 

After  telling  me  how  much  he  likes 
American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Duerr 
says:  “I’m  very  sure  a  great  many  of 
your  readers  will  have  a  few  minutes 
of  fond  memories  reading  the  follow¬ 


ing  list:  dog  tread  mill,  horse  tread 
mill,  flails,  gavel  fork  with  6  tines,  4-  S' 
bladed  horse  drawn  reaper,  dash  butter  ? 
churn,  coal  engine  threshing  machine. 
hand  scythes,  cradles,  hand  wooden  t 
rake,  wooden  jointer  for  plowing,  adz  P 
for  planing  timber,  5-foot  chisel,  ox-  | 
team  and  yoke  and  mud  shoes,  cow  J 
poke,  bench  for  making  shingles,  a 
raising  bee,  old  stone  boat,  winnowing  ‘ 
basket,  hand  turned  grind  stone,  zig  j 
zag  rail  fence,  stone  fence.  Early  Rose  \ 
potatoes.  Potentate  potatoes,  many  var¬ 
ieties  of  old-time  apjiles,  Salyer  golden  || 
combination  corn  (of  which  I  raised 
676  bushels  per  acre  in  1899).  two- 
man  cross  cut  saw,  hammer  handle  po¬ 
tatoes  (9  to  12”  long  and  1”  in  diam¬ 
eter)  water  wheel  for  saw  mill  and 
stone  grist  mill.” 


FROM  KEROI^EAE 
TO  EEEUTRltlTY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

2.  Every  farmer  on  these  farms  is  his 
own  mechanic,  and  a  good  one.  I  have 
seen  some  very  wonderful  homemade 
machines  and  repairs. 

3.  Every  farmer  takes  advantage  of 
every  new  and  proved  practice.  He  is 
progressive. 

4.,,  On  every  farm,  I  find  great  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  legumes,  including  al¬ 
falfa  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  Many  of  these  farms 
are  growing  corn  for  grain. 

5.  Every  successful  dairy  farm  had 
an  average  annual  milk  production  of 
twice  or  more  the  average  of  the  State 
for  their  breed.  This  one  factor  alone 
accounts  for  most  of  their  success.  An 
operation  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  large. 

6.  And  last,  and  most  important,  in 
nearly  every  case,  the  farmer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  enthusiastic  about  his 
dairy  and  the  farm  and  particularly 
about  farming  as  a  way  of  life,  as  well 
as  a  way  of  making  a  living. 


EASTMAA’S  C  IIESTAUT 

EIELLO,  MARY.  How’s  your  grand¬ 
pa?  Haven’t  heard  you  speak  of 
him  lately.” 

“Grandpaw  hain’t  with  us  no  more.”  t 
“That’s  too  bad,  but  after  all,  he  1 
was  gittin’  along.  How  old  was  he,  any-  j 
wav?”  j 

“Crowdin’  97.”  f 

“What  carried  him  off  —  pneu- 
mony :  t 

“Naw,  girls!”  > 

“Girls?  What  do  you  mean?”  | 

“Well,  you  see,  it  was  like  this.  Girls  { 
fell  fbr  Grandpaw  in  droves  and  every  i 
time  he  kissed  a  new  one,  he  cut  an-  !■ 
other  notch  in  his  cane.”  ? 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  his  ■ 
death?”  f 

“Well.  I’ll  tell  you.  Couple  of  weeks  ( 
ago,  (Jrandpaw  leaned  a  little  too  hard 
on  his  cane!”  ' 


When  they  were  not  looking,  I  shot  this 
picture  of  Lyman  H.  Hammond  (left)  and 
Henry  W.  Simons  of  the  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas  Corporation  when  they 
were  on  the  trip  with  me  to  study  the 
progress  of  electric  service  on  farms. 


( 


1 


I 


I 


Robert  Nortier  (left)  dis¬ 
cussing  his  electrical  ser¬ 
vice  with  Carl  Jeering 
(center)  of  the  Rochester 
Gas  and  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  myself.  Bob,  like 
most  other  modern  farm¬ 
ers,  is  his  own  carpenter 
and  mechanic. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


MORE  MAIL  FRAUD 

We  understand  that  recently  four 
men,  claiming  they  represented  the 
Douglas  Manufacturing  Company,  were 
indicted  for  mail  fraud  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Detroit.  They  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  were  released  on  $5,000  bail 
each.  A  few  months  ago,  two  of  these 
men  were  arrested  by  New  York 
County  District  Attorney  Hogan  on 
charges  of  false  advertising  in  the  case 
of  Borg-Johnson  Electronics. 

Through  Douglas  Manufacturing 
Company  they  conducted  ,a  mail  order 
business,  selling  a  “Turbo  Jet  Con¬ 
verter.”  There  were  a  number  of  claims 
cited  in  the  indictment  as  false. 

Early  this  year  we  received  a  report 
from  the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  that,  according  to  tests  made  for 
them,  the  Turbo  Jet  Converter  de¬ 
creases  rather  than  increases  the  ability 
of  a  coil  to  deliver  ignition  energy  to 
spark  plugs.  At  that  time,  the  NBBB 
recommended  that,  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  advertising  should  not  be  ac- 


HOW  TO  RAISE  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 


Begin  with  infancy  to 
^  give  the  cliilcl  every¬ 
thing  he  Mants.  In  this  M'ay 
he  will  grow  up  to  helieve  the 
world  owes  him  a  living. 

When  he  picks  up  bad 
^  words,  laugh  at  him. 
This  will  make  him  think 
he’s  cute.  It  will  also  encour¬ 
age  him  to  pick  up  ‘‘cuter” 
phrases  that  will  blow  off  the 
top  of  your  head  later. 

Never  give  him  any  spir- 
itual  training.  Wait  un¬ 
til  he  is  21  and  then  let  h’m 
“decide  for  himself.” 

Avoid  use  of  the  >vord 
Vy  “wrong.”  It  may  de¬ 
velop  a  guilt  complex.  This 
will  condition  him  to  helieve 
later,  when  he  is  arrested  for 
stealing  a  car,  that  society  is 
against  him  and  he  is  being 
persecuted. 

Pick  lip  everything  he 
leaves  lying  around  — 
hooks,  shoes,  and  clothes.  Do 
everything  for  him  so  that  Le 
will  he  experienced  in  throw¬ 
ing  all  responsibility  on 
others. 

Let  him  read  any  print- 
S)  ed  matter  he  can  get  his 
hands  on.  Be  careful  that  the 
silver-ware  and  drinking 
glasses  are  sterilized,  but  let 
his  mind  feast  on  garbage. 

Quarrel  frequently  in 
^1/  the  presence  of  your 
children.  In  this  way  they  will 
not  he  too  shocked  when  the 
home  is  broken  up  later. 

Give  a  child  all  the 
spending  money  he 
wants.  Never  let  Irm  earn 
his  own.  Why  should  he  have 
things  as  tough  as  you  had 
them  ? 

Take  his  part  against 
neighbors,  teachers,  po¬ 
licemen.  They  are  all  pre¬ 
judiced  against  your  child. 
When  he  gets  into  real 
trouble,  apologize  for 
yourself  by  saying,  “I  never 
could  do  anything  with  him.” 
—  Houston,  Texas,  Police 
Department. 


cepted  unless  competent  proof  of  the 
performance  claims  be  furnished. 

PRESENT  VALUE 

importa:%t 

"Our  son  haJ  a  fire  this  spring.  He  had 
blanket  insurance  on  the  machinery,  and 
he  lost  a  tractor,  ensilage  cutter,  and 
wood-sawing  machine.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  said  the  machinery  was  too  old  and 
they  would  not  pay  anything  on  it.  Can 
they  do  this?"- 

The  insurance  company  advised  us 
they  paid  for  the  house  damage  and 
were  ready  to  pay  for  the  shop  damage 
as  soon  as  the  young  man  signed  a 
“proof  of  loss.”  However,  they  point 
out  that  appraisal  showed  .  that  the 
machinery  was  very  old  with  practical¬ 
ly  no  resale  value;  and  that  with  blan¬ 
ket  coverage  on  machinery,  they  use 
the  market  value  when  settling  claims- 

Every  farmer  should  know  that,  if  he 
suffers  a  loss,  the  insurance  settlement 
will  depend  upon  the  present  market 
value  of  the  property  or  mateilal.  De¬ 
preciation  always  has  to  be  .taken  into 
account. 

TEAD  TO  YOUR  KATTTIAG 

"Last  summer  I  was  sitting  in  front  of 
my  house  knitting,  when  a  man  stopped, 
with  a  knitting  machine  to  show  me.  He 
asked  how  I  would  like  to  knit  sweaters 
for  $10  to  $12  each  for  his  company.  If  I 
bought  the  machine,  he  promised  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  the  sweaters  I  could  make, 
and  said  all  the  yarn  for  this  would  be 
furnished  free. 

"I  paid  $430.  for  this  machine.  I  have 
made  two  stoles,  but  they  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  me  by  the  company.  I  guess  the 
promises  didn't  mean  much.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  help  me?" 

We  have  never  found  it  worked  out 
when  one  of  our  subscribers  bought 
something  on  the  strength  of  a  promise 
that  she  could  sell  the  products  she 
made.  The  company  is  interested  in 
selling  the  machine,  then  loses  all  in¬ 
terest.  And,  of  course,  the  salesman’s 
verbal  promises  are  not  binding  on  the 
company. 

COSTLY  CREDIT 

"Two  months  ago  I  bought  a  new  car 
and  signed  the  contract  for  what  I  thought 
was  a  5*^  loan,  but  when  the  papers 
came  back  it  was  at  least  a  7%  loan,  and 
I  was  not  supposed  to  drive  the  car  out  of 
the  state.  I  decided  to  pay  them  off  and 
they  charged  me  $79.00  for  the  loan  for 
two  months.  Isn't  this  too  much?" 

These  charges  do  seem  excessive,  but 
doubtless  they  are  not  illegal.  Car  deal¬ 
ers  naturally  try  to  minimize  cost,  so 
it  is  wise  to  read  such  a  contract  very 
carefully  to  make  sure  what  the  inter¬ 
est  charge  is  and  also  to  know  what  the 
payments  cover.  This  may  also  have  in¬ 
cluded  insurance.  In  general,  it  is  less 
costly  to  get  a  loan  from  the  bank 
rather  than  have  a  car  financed. 

ADDRESSED  WAATED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of : 

Any  descendants  of  John  and  Mehat- 
abel  Purdy  Kniffin,  whose  children  were 
Oscar,  John,  Euphemia,  Josephine, 
Elizabeth  and  Jean. 

Any  descendants  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Rice  Martin,  formerly  of  Waddington, 
N.  Y. 

Descendants  of  Charles,  Lewis, 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Anne,  and  Catharine 
Williams,  who  lived  near  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Floyd  Mead,  who  was  born  and  spent 
his  childhood  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.  When 
last  heard  from,  he  was  living  in  Taft, 
California  and  had  also  lived  in  Fresno. 
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GREATER  SUCCESS  ABS 


HIGHEST  SETTLING  RATE  IN  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

This  is  a  typical  group  of  expertly  trained  technicians  who  re¬ 
ceive  a  fresh  supply  of  ABS  Frozen  Semen  every  14  days.  ABS 
has  its  own  fleet  of  trucks  to  deliver  ABS  Frozen  Semen  kept 
at  320°  below  zero  F.  The  trouble-free  refrigerator  units  shown, 
keep  semen  at  this  proved  ideal  temperature  from  High-Index 
Proved  Sires  to  your  Dairy  Barn. 

ABS  QUALITY 

Only  High-Index  Proved  Sires  used  —  Sires 
that  have  PROVED  they  will  increase  the 
PRODUCTION  of  the  average  of  their  milk¬ 
ing  daughters  over  their  dams. 

FREE  Bulletin:  "How  American  Breeders  Service  Can  Improve  Your  Herd." 

In  New  York  State  and  ihe  Northeast  contact: 

American  Breeders  Service,  Northeastern  Regional  Offices 
306  N.  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  95  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Phone  9208  Phone  Ge  2-4282 


ABS  RELIABILITY 

Over  7,871,010  First  Service  cows 
bred  since  1941.  ABS  artificial 
breeding  service  is  preferred  2 
to  1 . 


EVERY  SIRE 
PROVED  GREAT 


BETTER  HERO  BREEDING  ...  MEANS  ...  BETTER  HERD  INCOME 

AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 


30%  TO  40%  MORE  CHAIN  LIFE, 

MORE  TIMBER  PRODUCTION  WITH 
OREGON®  MICRO’BIT  Chipper  Chain! 


oCGON® 


That’s  right!  Based  on  reports  by  log¬ 
gers,  pulp  cutters  and  tree  farmers  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  you  can  expect  30%  to 
40%  more  chain  life  from  new  OREGON  Micro-Bit  Chipper  Chain. 
That  means  more  economy,  more  production  for  you. . . .  On  all 
kinds  of  saws,  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  this  fast-cutting,  smooth-action, 
long-lasting  chain  is  setting  new  records  for  performance.  When 
you  buy  a  new  saw,  w  hen  you  replace  a  worn  chain,  ask  for  OREGON 

Micro-Bit  Chipper  Chain.  Look  for  the 
name  OREGON  on  the  cutters. 

Your  OREGON-IZED® 

Sales  Outlet  Has  It! 


had 


you 


ever 


spec 


OREGON 


V 


MICRO-BIT 
CHIPPER  CHAIN 


©Copyright  1959 


OREGON  Saw  Chain  Division  OMARK  Industries,  Inc.  Portland  22,  Oregon 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


FROM  YOUR  ATLANTIC  RURAL  SALESMAN  AND 
ATLANTIC  DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
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